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LIVES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  POETS 


COWLEY. 


The  Life  of  CowLBT,  notwithstanding  the  pen- 
ury of  Elnglish  biography,  haa  been  written  by 
Dr.  Sprat,  an  author  wnose  pregnancy  of  imagin- 
ation and  elegance  of  languacre  have  deacrv^l^ 
get  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature ;  but  hia 
mal  of  friendship,  or  ambition  of  eloquence,  has 
produced  a  funeral  oration  rather  than  a  history : 
be  has  given  the  character,  not  the  life,  of  Cow- 
ley ;  for  he  writes  with  so  little  detail,  that  scarcely 
any  thing  is  distinctly  known,  but  all  is  shown 
confused  and  enlarged  through  the  mist  of  pane- 
JSyric. 
/  AsRAHAM  CowLET  was  hom  in  the  year  one 
I  thousand  six  himdred  and  eighteen.  His  father  was 
a  grocer,  whase  condition  Dr.  Sprat  conceals  un- 
der the  general  appellation  of  a  citizen ;  and,  what 
would  probably  not  have  been  less  carefully  sup- 
pressea,  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the  register 
of  St  Dunstan*s  parish  gives  reason  to  suspect 
that  his  father  was  a  sectary.  Whoever  he  was, 
he  died  before  the  birth  ot  his  son,  and  conse- 
quently left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother ;  whom 
Wood  represents  as  struggling  earnestly  to  pro- 
cure him  a  literanr  education,  and  who,  as  she 
fived  to  the  a^e  oi  eighty,  had  her  solicitude  re- 
warded by  seeing  her  son  eminent,  and,  I  hope,  by 
seeing  him  fortunate,  and  partaking  his  prosperity. 
We  know,  at  least,  fiom  Sprats  account,  Uiat 
be  always  acknowledged  her  care,  and  justly  paid 
the  dues  of  filial  gratitude. 

In  the  window  of  his  mother's  apartment  lay 
Spensor^s  Fairy  ^ueen  ;  in  which  he  very  early 
took  delight  to  read,  till,  by  fe(>ling  the  charms  of 
Tcrse,  he  became,  as  he  relates,  irrecoverably  a 
poet  ^  'Such  are  the  accidents  which,  sometimes 
remembered,  and  perhaps  sometimes  forgotten, 
pioduce  that  particular  designation  of  mind,  and 
propensity  for  some  certain  science  or  employ- 
ment, which  is  commonly  called  genius.  The 
tme  genius  is  a  mind  of  large  general  powers, 
accidentally  determined  to  some  particular  dircc- 
^on.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  great  nainter  of 
the  present  age,  had  the  first  fondness  tor  his  art 
excited  by  the  perusal  of  Richardson's  treatise. 
^  By  his  mother^s  solicitation  he  was  admitted 
into  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  soon  dis- 
tinguished. He  was  wont,  says  Sprat,  to  relate, 
''That  he  had  this  defect  in  his  memoiy  at  that 


time,  that  his  teachers  never  could  bring  it  to  re- 
tain the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar."  -' 

This  is  an  instance  of  the  natural  desire  of  man 
to  propagate  a  wonder.  It  is  surelv  very  difficult 
to  tell  any  thing  as  it  was  heard,  when  Sprat 
could  not  refrain  from  amplifying  a  commodious 
incident,  though  the  book  to  which  he  prefix- 
ed his  narrative  contained  his  confutation.  A 
memory  admitting  some  things,  and  rejecting 
otlicrs,  an  intellectual  digestion  that  concocted 
the  pulp  of  learning,  but  refused  the  husks,  had 
the  appearance  of  an  instinctive  elegance,  of  a 
particular  provision  made  by  Nature  for  literary 
pohtencss.  /Cut  in  the  author's  own  honest  rela- 
tion, the  marvel  vanishes :  he  was,  he  says,  such 
*'an  enemy  to  all  constraint,  that  his  master 
never  coum  prevail  on  him  to  learn  the  rules 
without  book."  He  does  not  tell  that  he  could 
not  learn  the  rules ;  but  that,  being  able  to  per- 
fonn  his  exercises  without  them,  and  being  an 
''enemy  to  constraint,"  he  spared  himself  the 
labour.  / 

Among  the  English  poets,  Cowley,  Milton,  and 
Pope,  might  be  said  "  to  lisp  in  numbers ,"  and 
have  given  such  early  proofs,  not  only  of  powers 
of  language,  but  of  comprehension  of  things,  as 
to  more  tardy  minds  seem  scarcely  credible.  But 
of  the  learned  puerilities  of  Cowley  there  is  no 
doubt,  since  a  volume  of  his  poems  was  not  only 
written,  but  printed  in  his  thirteenth  year  \*  con- 
taining, with  other  poetical  composiUons,  "  The 
tragical  History  of  ryramus  and  Thisbe,"  writ- 
ten when  he  was  ten  years  old  ;  and  "  Constantia 
and  Philetus,"  written  two  years  after. 

While  he  was  yet  at  school  he  produced  a  co- 
medy called  "  Love's  Riddle,"  though  it  was  not 
published  till  he  had  been  some  time  at  Cam- 
oridffe.  This  comedy  is  of  the  pastoral  kind, 
which  requires  no  acquaintance  with  the  living 
world,  and  therefore  the  time  at  which  it  was 
composed  adds  little  to  tlie  wonders  of  Cowley's 
minority. 


•  Thto  Tolume  wa«  not  publiahed  before  1638,  when 
Cowley  was  flfleen  yearn  old.  Dr.  Johnion,  as  well  as 
former  biographers,  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
portrait  or  Cowley  being  by  mistake  marked  wUa  the 
afo  of  thirteen  yeariT— R. 


COWLEY. 


c 


In  1636,  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge/  where 
ho  continued  his  studies  with  j^reat  intensenessj^ 
for  he  is  said  to  have  written,  while  he  was  yet  a 
youne  student,  the  greater  part  of  his  "  Davideis ; " 
a  woH,  of  which  the  materials  could  not  have 
been  coUected  without  the  study  of  many  years, 
but  by  a  mind  of  the  greatest  vigour  and  activity. 

Two^ears  after  hu  settlement  at  Cambridge 
he  published  ''Love's  Riddle,**  with  a  poetical 
deaication  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  ;  of  whose  ac- 
quaintance all  nis  contemporaries  seem  to  have 
been  ambitious ;  and  "  IS'aufiagium  Joculare,** 
a  comedy  written  in  Latin,  but  without  due  at- 
tention to  the  ancient  models ;  for  it  was  not 
loose  verse,  but  mere  prose.  It  was  printed,  with 
a  dedication  in  verse  to  Dr.  Comber,  master  of 
the  college ;  but,  having  neither  the  facility  of  a 
popular  nor  the  accuracy  of  a  learned  work,  it 
■eems  to  be  now  universally  neglected. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  as  the  Prince 
passed  through  Cambridge  in  his  wa^^  to  York, 
he  was  entertained  with  a  representation  of  the 
•*  Guardian,"  a  comedy  which  Cowley  says  was 
neither  written  nor  acted,  but  rough-drawn  hy 
him,  and  repeated  bv  the  scholars.  That  this 
comedy  was  printed  auring  his  absence  from  his 
country,  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  injuri- 
ous to  his  reputation ;  though  during  the  sup- 
pression of  the  theatres,  it  was  sometimes  pri- 
tmtely  acted  with  sufficient  approbation. 

In  1643.  being  now  master  of  arts,  he  was,  by 
the  prevalence  of  the  parliament,  ejected  from 
Canibrid^,  and  sheltered  himself  at  St  John's 
College,  in  Oxford  ;  where,  as  is  said  by  Wood, 
he  published  a  satire,  called  "  The  Puntan  and 
Papist,"  which  was  only  inserted  in  the  lost  col- 
lection of  his  Works  ;t  and  so  distinguished 
himself  b^  the  warmth  of  his  loyalty  and  the  ele- 

EAce  or  his  conversation,  that  he  gained  the 
ndness  and  confidence  of  those  who  attended 
the  king,  and  amoncst  others  of  Lord  Falkland, 
whoso  notice  cast  a  lustre  on  all  to  whom  it  was 
extended. 

About  the  time  when  Oxford  was  surrendered 
to  the  pariiament,  he  followed  the  mieen  to  Paris, 
where  he  became  secretary  to  the  Lord  Jermyn, 
afterwards  Earl  of  SL  Alban's,  and  was  employ- 
ed in  such  correspondence  as  the  royal  cause 
required,  and  particularly  in  cyphering  and  de- 
cyphering  the  letters  that  passed  between  the 
kmg  and  queen  ;  an  employment  of  the  highest 
confidence  and  honour.  So  wide  was  his  pro- 
vince of  intelligence,  that,  for  several  years,  it 
filled  all  his  days  and  two  or  three  nights  in  the 
week. 

In  the  year  1647,  his  "Mistress"  was  publish- 
ed ;  for  he  imagined,  as  he  declared  in  iiis  pre- 
&ce  to  a  subsequent  edition,  that  "  poets  are 
scarcely  thought  freemen  of  their  company  with- 
out paying  some  duties,  or  obliging  themselves 
to  be  true  to  Love." 

This  obligation  to  amorous  ditties  owes,  I  be- 
beve,  its  original  to  the  fame  of  Petrareh,  who,  in 
an  age  rude  and   uncultivated,  by  his  tuneful 


*  He  WM  a  candidate  thi«  year  at  Wertminster  School 
ton  election  to  Trinity  College,  but  proved  uDsuccessful. 
— N. 

t  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Lire,  Dr.  Johneon  wrote, 
**  which  waa  nerer  inaerted  in  anv  coileaion  or  his 
worka  ;**  but  he  altered  the  expression  when  the  Lives 
were  collected  into  volumes.  The  satire  was  added  to 
Co>wlav*8  Works  b7  Um  pankular  direcdoo  of  Dr.  John- 
••a-4k 


homage  to  his  Laura,  refined  the  manners  of  the 
lettered  worid,  and  filled  Europe  with  love  and 
poetry.  But  the  basis  of  all  excellence  is  truth ; 
ne  that  professes  love  ought  to  fi^l  its  power. 
Petrarch  was  a  real  lover,  and  Laura  doubtless 
deserved  his  tenderness.  Of  Cowley,  we  are 
told  by  Barnes,^  who  had  means  enoueh  of  in- 
formation, that,  whatever  he  may  talk  of  his  o^n 
iiifiammability,  and  the  variety  of  characters  by 
which  his  heart  was  divided,  he  in  reality  was 
in  love  but  once,  and  then  never  liad  resolution 
to  tell  his  passion. 

This  consideration  cannot  but  abate,  in  some 
measure,  the  reader's  esteem  for  the  work  and 
the  author.  To  love  excellence,  is  natural ;  it  ii 
natural  likewise  for  the  lover  to  solicit  reciprocal 
regard  by  an  elaborate  display  of  his  own  qualifica- 
tions. The  desire  of  pleasing  has  in  diffi^rent  men 
produced  actions  of  heroism,  and  effusions  of  wit ; 
but  it  seems  as  reasonable  to  appear  the  champion 
as  the  poet  of  an  **  airy  nothing,"  and  to  quarrel 
as  to  write  for  what  Cowley  might  have  learned 
from  his  master  Pindar  to  call  "  the  dream  of  a 
shadow." 

It  is  surely  not  difficult  in  the  solitude  of  a  col- 
lege, or  in  the  bustle  of  the  worid,  to  find  useful 
studies  and  serious  employment  No  man  needs 
to  be  so  burdened  with  life  as  to  squander  it  in 
voluntary  dreams  of  fictitious  occurrences.  The 
man  that  sits  down  to  suppose  himself  charged 
with  treason  or  peculation,  and  heats  his  mind  to 
an  elaborate  purgation  of  his  character  fiom 
crimes  which  he  was  never  within  the  possibility 
of  committing,  dlfiers  only  by  the  infrequency  cS 
liis  folly  from  him  who  praises  beauty*  which  he 
never  saw  ;  complains  of  jealousy  which  he  never 
felt ;  supposes  himself  sometimes  invited,  and 
sometimes  forsaken  ;  fatigues  his  fancy,  and  ran- 
sacks his  memory,  for  images  which  may  exhibit 
the  gayety  of  hope,  or  the  gloominess  of  despair; 
and  dresses  his  imaginary  Chloris  or  Phyllis, 
sometimes  in  flowers  fading  as  her  beauty,  and 

rmetimes  in  gems  lasting  as  her  virtues. 
At  Paris,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Jermyn,  he  was 
engaged  in  transacting  things  of  n^al  importance 
with  real  men  and  real  women,  and  at  that  time 
did  not  much  employ  his  thoughts  upon  phan- 
toms of  gallantry^  borne  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  af^erwafds  Eari  of  Arlington,  from 
April  to  December,  in  1650,.  are  presei\'ed  in 
"Miscellanea  Aulica,"  a  collection  of  papers 
published  by  Brown.  These  letters,  being  writ- 
ten like  those  of  other  men  whose  minds  are  more 
on  tilings  than  words,  contribute  no  othenfvise  to 
his  reputation  than  as  they  show  him  to  have 
been  above  the  affectation  of  unseasonable  ele- 
gance, and  to  have  known  that  the  business  of  a 
statesman  can  be  little  forH-arded  by  flowers  of 
rhetoric. 

One  passage,  however,  seems  not  unworthy  of 
some  notice.  Speaking  of  the  Scotch  treaty  then 
in  agitation : 

"  The  Scotch  treaty,"  says  he,  "  is  the  only 
thing  now  in  which  we  are  vitally  concerned :  I 
am  one  of  the  last  hopers,  and  yet  cannot  now 
abstain  from  belie\ing,  that  an  agreement  will  be 
made ;  all  people  upon  the  place  incline  to  that 
of  union.  The  Scotch  ^ill  moderate  something 
of  the  rigoiu:  of  their  demands ;  the  mutual  ne- 


COWLEY. 


cesBity  of  an  accord  is  visible,  the  King  is  per- 
Biivled  of  it  And  to  tell  you  the  truth  (which  I 
take  to  be  an  argument  above  all  the  rest,)  Virgil 
ha4  told  the  same  thing  to  that  purpose." 

This  expression  from  a  secretary  of  the  present 
time  woald  be  considered  as  merely  ludicrous,  or 
at  most  as  an  ostentatious  display  of  scholarship ; 
but  the  manners  of  that  time  were  so  tinged  with 
superstition,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  Cowley 
of  having  consulted  on  this  great  occasion  tlie 
Virgilian  Lota,*  and  to  have  given  some  credit 
to  the  answer  of  his  oracle. 

Some  years  aOerwards,  "business,"  says 
Sprat,  "  passed  of  course  into  other  hands ;  and 
Cowley,  being  no  longer  useful  at  Paris,  was  in 
1656,  sent  back  into  England,  that  under  pre- 
tence of  privacy  and  retirement,  he  might  take 
occasion  of  giving  notice  of  the  po«ture  of  things 
in  thi*  nation." 

Soon  after  his  return  to  London,  he  was 
seized  by  some  messengers  of  the  usurping 
powers  who  were  sent  out  in  quest  of  another 
man  ;  and,  heinf:  examined,  was  put  into  confine- 
ment, from  which  he  was  not  dismissed  without 


*  CnnauUinr  the  VircriliRn  Lam,  RortPs  Viririlianee,  is 
•  method  of  divination  by  the  opening  (>r  Vircil,  and  ap. 
plTinf?  Ui  the  circumstancefl'T  the  ncruiter  the  first  pals- 
nu[t.  in  either  of  the  two  ytazos  that  he  accidentally  nxes 
hiji  eye  on.  It  'i»  said  that  Kinff  Charles  I.  and  Lord  Falk- 
bnd  beini^  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  made  this  experiment 
oTtheir  future  fortunes,  and  met  with  passafres  eaually 
miinous  to  each.    That  of  the  king  was  the  followiag : 

Atbello  attdacia  populi  rezatus  et  armis, 
Finibus  extorris,  complexu  stuIsus  luli, 
Auxilium  imploret,  Tideatque  indig^ia  suorum 
Funera  :  nee,  cum  se  sub  leges  pacis  iniqua 
Tradiderit,  re^no  aut  optata  luce  fruatur : 
8ed  cadet  ante  diem,  mediaque  inhumatus  arena. 

JEneidir.  615. 

Yet  let  a  race  untamed,  and  haughty  foes, 
Hifi  peaceful  entrance  with  dire  arms  oppose, 
Oppress*d  with  numbers  in  tti*  unequal  field, 
Hiiimen  discouraged,  and  himself  expetl'd  ; 
Let  him  for  succour  sue  from  place  to  place, 
Tom  from  his  subject,**  and  his  son's  embrace. 
First  let  him  see  his  friends  In  battle  slain, 
And  their  untimely  fate  lament  in  vain  : 
And  whrn,  at  len'gth,  the  cruel  war  shall  cease, 
On  hard  conditions  m«y  he  buy  his  peace  ; 
Nor  let  him  then  enjoy  Rupn;nie  command. 
But  (all  untimely  by  rn^me  hostile  hand. 
And  lie  unbury'd  on  the  barren  sand. 

Diyden. 

LrH  Falkland's : 

Non  base,  O  Pal  la,  dederas  promissa  parent!, 
CautJus  m  8»vo  veileste  credere  Marti. 
Hand  iiemarus  eram,  quantum  nova  gloria  in  armis, 
Ktprstlulce  decua  primo  cnrtamine  posaeL 
Primiti«  juvenis  misers,  bellique  propinqui 
Dura  rudimenta,  et  nulla  exaudita  Deorum 
Vuta,  precesqua  me* ' 

JEneid  xL  15^ 

0  Pallas,  thou  hast  fail'd  thy  plighted  word. 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  sword ; 

1  wam'd  thee,  but  in  rain,  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue  ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far, 
Toung  as  thou  wen  to  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
0  curs'd  essay  of  arms,  disastrous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields  and  fights  to  come  ! 
Htnl  elements  of  unausplcious  war. 

Vain  Fowa  to  Heaven,  and  unavailing  care ! 

Bryden. 

Hoffman,  in  his  Lexicon,  gives  a  very  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  this  practice  of  seeking  fates  In  books ;  and 
•ays,  that  it  was  used  br  the  Pagans,  the  Jewish  Rabbins, 
'Uid  even  the  early  Chrtatlans ;  the  latter  taking  the  New 
Teauaent  for  ihcir  oracla.— H. 


the  security  of  a  tliousand  pounds  given  by  Dr. 
Scarborough. 

This  year  he  published  his  poems  with  a  pre- 
face, in  which  he  seems  to  have  inserted  some- 
thing suppressed  in  subsequent  editions,  which 
was  interpreted  to  denote  some  relaxation  of  his 
loyalty.  In  this  preface  lie  declares,  that  "his 
desire  had  been  for  some  days  past,  and  did  still 
very  vehemently  continue,  to  retire  hunself  to 
some  of  the  American  plantations,  and  to  forsake 
this  world  for  ever.** , ' 

From  the  obloquy  which  the  appearance  of 
submission  to  the  usurpers  brought  upon  him,  his 
biographer  has  been  very  diligent  to  clear  him  ; 
ana  indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  have  lessened  his 
reputation.  His  wish  for  retirement  we  can  easily 
believe  to  be  undissembled  ;  a  man  harassed  in 
one  kingdom,  and  persecuted  in  another,  who, 
after  a  course  of  business  that  employed  all  his 
days  and  half  his  nights,  in  cyphering  and  de- 
cyphering,  comes  to  liis  own  country,  and  steps 
into  a  prison,  will  be  w^illing  enough  to  retire  to 
some  place  of  ouiet  and  of  safety.  Yet  let  neither 
our  reverence  for  a  genius,  nor  our  pity  for  a  sut 
ferer,  dispose  us  to  forget  that,  if  his  activity  was 
virtue,  his  retreat  was  cowardice. 
''  He  then  took  ui)on  himself  the  character  of  a 
physician,  still,  according  to  Sprat,  with  intention 
**to  dissemble  the  main  desiffn  of  his  coming 
over;"  and,  as  Mr. Wood  relates,  "complying 
with  the  men  ihon  in  power,  (which  was  much 
taken  notice  of  by  the  royal  party,)  ha  obtained  an 
order  to  be  created  doctor  oi  physic ;  which  beinir 
done  to  liis  min<l,  (whereby  he  gained  the  ill-wiU 
of  some  of  his  friends,)  he  went  into  France  ogain, 
having  made  a  copy  of  verses  on  Oliver's  death. 

This  is  no  favourable  representation,  yet  even 
in  this  not  much  wrong  can  be  discovered.  How 
far  he  complied  with  the  men  in  jpower,  is  to  be 
inquired  before  he  can  be  blamed.  It  is  not  said 
that  he  told  them  any  secrets,  or  assisted  them 
by  intelligence  or  any  other  act.  If  he  only  pro- 
mised to  bo  quiet,  tfiat  they  in  whose  hands  ho 
was,  micrht  free  him  from  confinement,  ho  did 
what  no  law  of  society  prohibits. 

The  man  whose  miscarriage  in  a  jnst  cause  has 
put  him  in  tlie  power  of  his  enemy,  may,  without 
any  violation  of  his  inteirrity,  rcgam  his  libeity,  or 
preserve  his  life,  by  a  promise  of  neutrality :  for, 
the  stipulation  gives  the  enemy  nothing  which  ho 
had  not  before  ;  the  noutrality  of  a  captive  may 
be  always  secured  by  his  imprisonment  or  death. 
He  that  is  at  the  disposal  of  another  may  not  pro- 
mise to  aid  him  in  any  injurious  act,  because  no 
power  can  compel  active  obedience.  He  may  . 
engage  to  do  nothing,  but  not  to  do  ill. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Cowley  promised 
little.  It  does  not  a|>pear  that  his  compliance 
gained  him  confidence  enough  to  be  trustea  with- 
out security,  for  the  bond  of  his  bail  was  never 
cancelled  :  nor  that  it  made  him  think  hhnself  se- 
cure ;  for  at  that  dissolution  of  government  which 
followed  the  death  of  Oliver,  he  returned  into 
France,  where  he  resumed  his  former  station,  and 
staid  till  the  restoration. 

"  He  continued,"  says  his  biographer,  "  under 
these  bonds  till  the  general  deliverance ;"  it  is 
therefore  to  be  sup()osed,  that  he  did  not  go  to 
France,  and  act  a!^in  for  the  king,  without  the 
consent  of  his  bondsman  ;  that  he  did  not  show 
his  loyalty  at  the  hazard  of  his  friend,  but  by  his 
friend's  permission. 
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Of  the  verses  on  Oliver's  death,  in  wliirh 
Wood's  narrative  seems  to  imply  something  en- 
comiastic, there  has  been  no  appearance.  There 
is  a  discom'se  concerning  his  govenunent,  indeed, 
with  verses  intermixed,  but  such  as  certainly 
gained  its  author  no  friends  among  the  abettors 
of  usurpation. 

A  doctor  of  physic,  however,  he  was  made  at 
Oxford,  in  I>€?cember,  1657;  and  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  e^von  by  Dr.  Birch,  he  appears 
busy  among  the  experimental  philosophers  with 
the  title  of  Dr.  Cowley. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
attempted  practice;  but  his  preparatory  studies 
have  contnbuted  something  to  tne  honour  of  his 
country.  Considering  botany  as  necessary'  to  a 
physician,  he  retired  mto  Kent  to  gather  plants ; 
and  as  the  predominance  of  a  favourite  study 
afllects  all  subordinate  operations  of  the  intellect, 
botany  in  the  mind  of  Cowley  turned  into  poe- 
try. He  composed  in  Latin  several  books  on 
plants,  of  which  the  first  and  second  display  the 
Qualities  of  herbs,  in  eh*giac  verse ;  the  third  and 
fourth,  the  beauties  of  flowers  in  various  mea- 
sures ;  and  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  uses  of  trees,  in 
bcroic  numbers. 

At  the  same  lime  were  produced,  from  the 
same  university,  the  two  great  poets,  Cowley  and 
Milton,  of  dissimilar  genius,  of  opposite  prin- 
ciples ;  but  concurring  in  the  cultivation  of  Latin 
poetry,  in  which  the  English,  till  their  works 
and  May's  poem  appeared,^  seemed  unable  to 
contest  the  palm  witn  any  i>ther  of  the  lettered 
nations. 

If  the  Latin  perfonnances  of  Cowley  and 
Milton  be  compared,  (for  May  I  hold  to  be  su- 
perior to  both,)  the  advantage  seems  to  lie  on 
the  side  of  Cowley.  Milton  is  generally  content 
to  express  the  thoughts  of  the  ancients  in  their 
language ;  Cowley,  without  much  loss  of  purity 
or  elegance,  accommodates  tJie  diction  of  Kome 
to  his  own  conceptions. 

At  the  Restoiation,  after  all  the  diligence  of 
bis  long  senice,  and  with  consciousness  not  only 
oi  the  merit  of  fidelity,  but  of  the  dignity  of 
great  abilities,  he  naturally  expected  ample  pre- 
ferments ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  forgotten 
by  his  own  fault,  wrote  a  Song  of  Triumph. 
But  tliis  was  a  time  of  such  general  hope,  tnat 
great  numbers  were  inevitably  disappointed  ;  and 
BoM'ley  found  his  reward  very  tediously  delayed. 
He  hat!  been  promised  by  lH»th  Charles  the  first 
and  Second,  tne  mastership  of  the  Savoy ;  "  but 
he  lost  it,"  says  Wood,  "by  certain  persons, 
enemies  to  tlie  riiuses." 

The  neglect  of  the  court  was  not  his  only 
mortification ;  having,  by  such  alteration  as  he 
thought  proper,  fitted  his  old  comedy  of  "  The 
Guardian,"  for  tlie  stace,  he  produced  itf  tmder 
the  title  of  "  The  Cutter  of  Colcman-streeU"^ 


*  By  May*!  poem  we  are  here  to  understarul  a  continu* 
ation  of  Lucan*8  Pharfalia  to  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar, 
by  Thomas  May,  an  eniinrjii  poirt  and  historian,  who 
flourished  in  the  rci?ns  of  James  and  Charles  I.  and  of 
whom  a  life  U  given  in  the  Biographta  Briiaiuiica.— H. 

t  1663. 

t  Here  is  an  error  in  the  do^i^iation  of  this  Comedy, 
wnkh  our  author  cofiied  from  the  titli-pa^e  of  the  later 
Mlitions  of  CowIpv'i*  Work*  •  the  title  of  the  play  itself 
b  without  the  article,  ♦'  Cuft^r  of  Coleman  street,"  al- 
^onirh  a  merry  Kharkin?  fellow  ubcui  the  town,  named 
,  U  a  priocipiU  ciisracxcr  in  it.— U. 


It  was  treated  on  the  stage  with  great  severity, 
and  was  afterward  censured  as  a  satire  on  tlie 
King's  party. 

AJr.  r)r>'<fen,  who  went  with  Mr.  Sprat  to  the 
first  exhibition,  related  to  Mr.  Dennis,  "  That, 
when  they  told  Cowley  how  little  favour  had 
been  shown  him,  he  received  the  news  of  his  ill 
success,  not  with  so  much  firmness  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  great  a  man." 

What  firmness  they  expected,  or  what  weak- 
ness Cowley  discovered,  cannot  be  known.  He 
that  misses  his  end  will  never  be  as  much 
pleased  as  he  that  attains  it.  even  when  he  can 
impute  no  part  of  his  failure  to  himself;  and, 
when  tlie  end  is  to  please  the  multitude,  no  man, 
perhaps,  has  a  right,  in  things  admitting  of  gra- 
dation and  comparison,  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
upon  his  judges,  and  totally  to  exclude  diffidence 
and  shame  by  a  haughty  consciousness  of  his  oiiti 
excellence. 

For  the  rejection  of  this  play  it  is  difficult  now 
to  find  the  reason ;  it  certainly  has,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  the  power  of  fixing  attention  and 
exciting  merriment.  From  the  charge  of  disaf- 
fection he  exculpates  liimsclf  in  his  preface,  by 
obsening  how  unlikely  it  is  that,  having  fol- 
lowed the  royal  family  through  all  tlieir  dis- 
tresses, "  he  should  choose  the  time  of  their 
restoration  to  begin  a  quarrel  with  them."  It 
appears,  however,  from  the  Theatrical  Register 
of  Downcs,  the  prompter,  to  have  been  popularly 
considered  as  a  satire  on  the  royalists. 

That  llc~might  shorten  this  tedious  suspense, 
he  published  his  pretensions  and  his  discontent, 
in  an  ode  called  "  The  Complaint;"  in  which  he 
styles  himself  the  melancholy  Cowley.  This  met 
with  the  usual  fortune  of  complaints,  arid  ^ee(^^ 
to  have  excited  more  contempt  than  pity,   /f  \ 

These  unlucky  incidents  are  brougbtj  m^ii^ 
ciously  enough,  together,  in  some  stanzas,  writ- 
ten about  that  time,  on  the  choice  of  a  laureat ;  a 
mode  of  satire,  by  which,  since  it  was  fiist  in 
troduced  by  Suckling,  perhaps  every  generation 
of  poets  has  been  teased. 

"  Savoy-missin?  Cowley  came  into  the  court, 

Makins;  aiiolopies  for  U\n  bad  play  ; 
Every  one  pave  him  so  pood  a  rept»n, 

That  Ai>olIu  ^ave  heed  to  all  he  ruuld  say  : 
Nor  would  he  have  had,  'tis  thoueht,  a  rebuke, 

Unless  he  had  done  some  notable  folly  : 
Writ  verses  unjustly  in  praise  of  Sam  "Tuke, 

Or  printed  his  pluful  Melancholy.'* 

His  vehement  desire  of  retirement  now  came 
again  upon  him.  "  Not  finding,"  says  the  morose 
Wood,  "that  preferment  conferred  upon  him 
wliich  he  expected,  wliile  others  for  their  money 
carried  aw  ay  most  places,  he  retired  discontcnleii 
into  Suny." 

**  lie  was  now,"  says  the  courtly  Sprat, "  wenry 
of  the  vexations  and  formalities  of  an  active 
condition.  He  had  been  perplexed  with  a  long 
compliance  to  foreign  manners,  lie  was  satiated 
with  the  arts  of  a  court ;  which  sort  of  life,  thouL'h 
his  virtue  made  it  innocent  to  him,  yet  nothing 
could  make  it  quiet.  Those  were  tlie  reasons 
that  made  him  to  follow  the  \iolent  inclinati(»n 
of  his  own  mind,  which,  in  the  createst  throng  of 
his  former  business,  had  still  called  upion  him,  and 
represented  to  him  the  true  delights  of  solitary 
studies,  of  temperate  pleasures,  and  a  moderate 
revenue,  below  the  mahce  an  1  fiitterios  of  for- 
tune" 
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So  differently  arc  things  seen !  and  so  difierent- 
1?  are  they  shown!  hut  actions  are  visible, 
Uioagh  motives  are  secret  Cowley  certainly  re- 
tired; first  to  Barn-elms,  and  afterwards  to 
ChcTtsey,  in  Surry.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  lost  part  of  his  dread  of  the  hum  of  men,* 
He  thougnt  himself  now  safe  enough  from  in- 
trusion, without  the  defence  of  mountains  and 
oceans;  and,  instead  of  seeking  shelter  in 
America,  wisely  went  only  so  far  from  the  bustle 
of  life  as  that  he  might  easily  find  his  way  back, 
when  solitude  should  grow  tedious.  His  re- 
treat was  at  first  but  slenderly  accommodated : 
yet  he  soon  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  the  Elarl 
of  St.  Alban^s  and  the  Duke  of  Buckin«irham. 
such  a  lease  of  the  Ctueen's  lands  as  a&rded 
him  an  ample  income. 

By  the  lovers  of  virtue  and  of  wit,  it  will  be 
solicitously  asked,  if  he  now  was  happy.  Let 
them  peruse  one  of  his  letters  accidentally  pre- 
served by  Peck,  which  I  recommend  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  that  may  hereafter  pant  for  soli- 
tude. 

"To  Dg.  Thomas  Sprat. 

"Chertsey,  May  21,  1665. 

"The  hrst  night  that  I  came  hither,  I  caught 
so  great  a  cold  with  a  defluxion  of  rheum,  as 
made  me  keep  my  chamber  ten  days.  And, 
two  after,  had  sucn  a  bruise  on  my  ribs  with  a 
fall,  that  I  am  yet  unable  to  move  or  turn  my- 
self in  my  bed.  This  is  my  personal  fortune 
here  to  begin  with.  And,  besides,  I  can  get  no 
money  from  my  tenants,  and  have  my  meadows 
eaten  up  every  night  by  cattle  put  in  by  my 
Deijrhbours.  What  this  signifies,  or  may  come 
to  in  time,  God  knows ;  if  it  be  ominous,  it  can 
end  in  nothing  else  than  hanging.  Another 
misfortune  has  been,  and  stranger  than  all  the 
rest,  that  you  have  broke  your  word  with  me, 
and  failed  to  come,  even  though  you  told  Mr. 
Bois  that  you  would.  This  is  what  they  call 
monstri  simUe.  I  do  hope  to  recover  my  late 
hurt  so  far  within  five  or  six  days,  (though  it  be 
uncertain  yet  whether  I  shall  ever  recover  it,) 
as  to  walk  about  again.  And  then,  me  thinks, 
you  and  I  and  the  Dean  might  be  very  merry 
upon  St.  Ann's  Hill.  You  might  very  conve- 
niently come  hither  the  way  of  Hampton  Town, 
lying  there  one  night  I  write  this  in  pain,  and 
can  say  no  more :    Verbwm  Sapienti," 

He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pleasure,  or  suffer 
the  uneasiness  of  solitude ;  for  he  died  at  the 
Porch-housef  in  Chertsey,  1667,  in  the  49th 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  buried  with  j^at  pomp  near  Chau- 
cer, and  Spencer,  and  KingCharles  pronounced, 
"That  Mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  behind  him  a 
better  man  in  Ejigfand."  He  is  represented  by 
Dr.  Sprat  as  tho  most  amiable  of  mankind :  and 
this  posthumous  praise  may  safely  be  credited, 
as  it  nas  never  been  contradicted  by  envy  or  by 
faction. 

Such  are  the  remarks  and  memorials  which  I 
nave  been  able  to  add  to  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Sprat ;  who,  writing  when  the  feuds  of  the  civil 
war  were  yet  recent,  and  the  minds  of  cither 


•  L'Allegro  of  Milton.— Dr.  J. 

t  Now  in  the  poMcsslon  of  Mr.  Clark,  Alderman  of 
I/mdon.  Dr.  J.— Mr.  Clark  waa  in  1799  elected  to  the 
important  office  of  Chamberlain  of  London ;  and  haa 
•verj  year  since  been  unanimously  re-elected.— N. 


party  were  easily  irritated,  was  obliged  to  pan 
over  many  transactions  in  general  expressionSi 
and  to  leave  curiosity  often  unsatisfied.  Wnat 
he  did  not  tell,  cannot  however  now  be  known ; 
I  must  therefore  recommend  the  perusal  of  his 
work,  to  which  my  narration  can  oe  considered 
only  as  a  slender  supplement. 

Cowley,  like  other  poets  who  have  written 
with  narrow  views,  and  instead  of  tracing  in« 
tellectual  pleasures  in  the  minds  of  men,  paM 
their  court  to  temporary  prejudices,  has  been  at 
one  time  too  much  praised,  and  too  much  ne» 
glccted  at  another. 

Wit,  like  all  other  things  subject  by  their  na- 
ture to  the  choice  of  man,  has  its  changes  and 
fashions,  and  at  different  times  takes  difierent 
forms.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  appeared  a  race  of  writers  that  may  be 
termed  the  metaphysical  poets :  of  whom,  m  a 
criticism  on  the  works  of  Cowley,  it  is  not  im* 
proper  to  give  some  account 

The  metaphysical  poets  were  men  of  learning 
and  to  show  their  learning  was  their  whole  en 
deavour :  but,  unluckily  resolving  to  show  it  in 
rhyme,  instead  of  writing  poetry  they  only 
wrote  verses,  and  very  often  such  verses  as  stood 
the  trial  of  the  finger  better  than  of  the  ear; 
for  the  modulation  was  so  imperfect  that  they 
were  only  found  to  be  verses  by  counting  the 
syllables. 

If  the  father  of  criticism  has  rightly  denomi  • 
natcd  poetry  rfx^n  ;n/i>r"«^,  on  imiiative  art,  these 
writers  will,  without  great  wrong,  lose  their 
ri^ht  to  the  name  of  poets;  for  they  cannot  bo 
said  to  have  imitated  any  thing :  thej  neither 
copied  nature  nor  life;  neither  painted  the 
forms  of  matter,  nor  represented  the  operationi 
of  intellect 

Those  however  who  deny  them  to  be  poet^ 
allow  them  to  bo  wit<<.  Dryden  confesses  of 
himself  and  his  contemporaries,  that  they  fall 
below  Donne  in  wit ;  but  maintains,  that  they 
surpass  him  in  poetry. 

If  wit  be  well  described  by  Pope,  as  being 
"  that  which  has  been  often  thought,  but  was 
never  before  so  well  expressed,**  they  certainly 
never  attained,  nor  ever  sought  it;  for  they  en- 
deavoured to  be  singtilar  in  their  thoughts,  and 
were  careless  of  their  diction.  But  Pope's  ac- 
count of  wit  is  undoubtedly  erroneous :  he  de- 
presses it  below  its  natural  dignity,  and  reduces 
it  from  strength  of  thought  to  happiness  of  lan- 
guage. 

If  by  a  more  noble  and  more  adeauate  con  • 
ception,  that  be  considered  as  wit  wnich  is  at 
once  natural  and  new,  that  which,  though  not 
obvious,  is,  upon  its  first  production,  acknow 
lodged  to  be  just;  if  it  be  that  which  he  that 
never  found  it  wonders  how  he  missed ;  to  wit 
of  this  kind  the  metaphysical  poets  have  seldom 
risen.  Their  thoughts  are  often  new,  but  seldom 
natural ;  they  are  not  obvious,  but  neither  are 
they  just;  and  the  reader  far  from  wondering 
that  he  missed  them,  wonders  more  frequently 
by  what  perverseness  of  industry  they  were  ever 
found. 

But  wit,  abstracted  from  its  efiects  upon  the 
hearer,  may  be  more  rigorously  and  phitosophi- 
cally  considered  as  a  kind  o( cUscordia  eoneors ;  a 
combination  of  dissimilar  images,  or  discovery 
of  occult  n»8cmblanccs  in  things  apparently  un- 
like.    Of  wit,  thus  defined,  thcv  have  inore  f 
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enouflrh.  The  most  heterogeneous  ideas  are  yoked 
by  violence  together;  nature  and  art  are  ran- 
sacked for  illustrations,  comparisons,  and  allu- 
sions ;  their  learning  instructs,  and  their  sut^ 
tlety  surprises  ;  but  the  reader  conunonly  thinks 
his  improvement  dearly  bought,  and  though  bo 
sometimes  admires,  is  seldom  pleased. 

From  this  account  of  their  compositions  it 
will  be  readily  inferred,  that  they  were  not 
successful  in  representing  or  moving  the  affec- 
tions. As  they  were  wholly  employed  on  some- 
thing unexpected  and  surprising,  they  had  no 
regard  to  that  uniformity  of  sentiment  which 
enables  us  to  conceive  and  to  excite  the  pains 
and  the  pleasures  of  other  minds  ;  they  nevi  r 
inquired  what,  on  any  occasion,  they  should 
have  said  or  done  ;  but  wrote  rather  as  beholders 
than  partakers  of  human  nature ;  as  bein^:^ 
looking  upon  good  and  evil,  impassive  and  at 
leisure;  as  Epicurean  deities,  making  remark* 
on  the  actions  of  men,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  without  interest  and  without  emotion. 
Their  courtship  was  void  of  fondness,  and  tht  i  r 
lamentation  ot  sorrow.  ^  Their  wish  was  only 
to  say  what  they  hoped  had  never  been  said 
before.     ^ 

Nor  was  the  sublime  more  within  their  reach 
'  than  the  pathetic,  for  they  never  attempted  that 
comprehension  and  expanse  of  thought  which  at 
once  fills  the  whole  mind,  and  of  which  the  firi^t 
effect  is  sudden  astonishment,  and  the  secorid 
rational  admiration.  Sublimity  is  produced  by 
aggregation,  and  littleness  by  dispersion.  Great 
thoughts  are  always  general,  and  consist  in  ponj- 
tions  not  limited  by  exceptions,  and  in  descrifi- 
tions  not  descending  to  minuteness.  It  is  with 
great  propriety  that  subtlety,  which  in  its  ori- 
^nal  import  means  exility  of  particles,  is  taken 
in  its  metaphorical  meaning  for  nicety  of  di  -y- 
tinction.  Those  writers  who  lay  on  the  watr  li 
for  novelty,  could  have  little  hope  of  greatnesy; ; 
for  great  things  cannot  have  escaped  former  ob- 
servation. Their  attempts  were  always  ann- 
Jytic  ;  they  broke  every  image  into  fragments  ; 
and  could  no  more  represent,  by  their  slender 
conceits  and  laboured  particulanties,  the  pros- 
pects of  nature,  or  the  scenes  of  life,  than  hv 
who  dissects  a  sun-beam  with  a  prism,  can  ex- 
hibit the  wide  effulgence  of  a  summer  noon. 
What  they  wanted,  however,  of  the  subUme', 
they  endeavoured  to  supply  by  hyperbole  ;  their 
amplification  had  no  limits;  they  led  not  only 
reason  but  fancy  behind  them ;  and  produc(^^'l 
combinations,  of  confused  magnificence,  that 
not  only  could  not  be  credited,  but  could  not  be 
imagined. 

Yet  great  labour,  directed  by  great  abiUties^, 
is  never  wholly  lost;  if  they  frecjuently  threw 
away  their  wit  upon  false  conceits,  they  Uk-r- 
wise  sometimes  struck  out  unexpected  truth:  if 
their  conceits  were  far-fetched,  they  were  often 
worth  the  carriage.  To  write  on  their  plan  it 
was  at  least  necessary  to  read  and  think.  No 
man  could  be  bom  a  metaphysical  poet,  nor  as- 
sume the  dignity  of  a  writer,  by  descriptions 
copied  from  descriptions,  by  imitations  borrow- 
ed from  imitations,  by  traditional  imagery,  and 
hereditary  similes,  by  readiness  of  rhyme,  and 
volubility  of  syllables. 

In  perusing  the  works  of  this  race  of  authors^ 
the  mind  is  exercised  either  by  recollection  ur 
inquiry  ;  either  something  already  learned  is  to 


be  retrieved,  or  something  new  is  to  be  exam- 
med.  If  their  greatness  seldom  elevates,  their 
acuteness  often  surprises  ;  if  the  imagination  is 
not  always  gratifieo,  at  least  the  powers  of  re- 
flection and  comparison  are  employed ;  and,  in 
the  mass  of  materials  which  ingenious  absurdity 
has  throi^ni  together,  genuine  wit  and  useful 
knowledge  may  be  sometimes  found  buried  per- 
haps in  grossness  of  expression,  but  useful  to 
those  who  know  their  value;  and  such  as, 
when  they  are  expanded  to  perspicuity,  and 
polished  to  elegance,  may  give  lustre  to  works 
which  have  more  propriety,  though  less  copious 
ness  of  sentiment. 

This  kind  of  writing,  which  was,  I  believe, 
borrowed  from  Marino  and  his  followers,  had 
been  recommended  by  the  example  of  Donne,  a 
man  of  very  extensive  and  various  knowledge ; 
and  by  Jonson,  whose  manner  resembled  that 
of  Donne  more  in  the  ruggedness  of  his  lines, 
than  in  the  cast  of  his  sentiments. 

When  their  reputation  was  high,  they  had 
undoubtedly  more  imitators  than  tire  has  left 
behind.  T^ir  immediate  successoi.  of  whom 
any  resemblance  can  be  said  to  remain,  were 
Suckling,  Waller,  Denham,  Cowley  Cleive- 
land,  and  Milton.  Denham  and  Waj*  r  sought 
another  way  to  fame,  by  improving  the  harmony 
of  our  numbers.  Milton  tried  the  r  aphysic 
style  only  in  his  lines  upon  Hobson  tlir*  Oarrier. 
Cowley  adopted  it,  and  excelled  his  p*'edeces- 
sors,  having  as  much  sentiment  and  more  mu- 
sic. Suckling  neither  improved  versification,  nor 
abounded  in  conceits.  The  fashionabl  style 
remained  chiefly  with  Cowley ;  Suckling  could 
not  reach  it,  and  Milton  disdained  it. 

Critical  Remarks  are  not  easily  understood 
without  examples ;  and  I  hare  therefore  collect- 
ed instances  of  the  modes  of  writing  by  which 
this  species  of  poets,  (for  poets  they  were  called 
by  themselves  and  their  admirers,)  was  emi- 
nently distinguished. 

As  the  autiiors  of  this  race  were  perhaps  more 
desirous  of  being  admired  than  understood,  they 
sometimes  drew  their  conceits  from  recesses  of 
learning  not  very  much  frequented  by  common 
readers  of  poetry.  Thus  Cowley  on  Know 
ledge: 

The  sacred  tree  'midst  the  fair  orchard  grew , 
The  phoenix  Truth  did  on  it  rest. 


trtie  logic  shew* 


The  phoenix  Truth  tlid  on  it  rest. 

And  built  hia  perfum'd  ncBt, 
That  right  Porphyrian  tree  which  did 

Each  leaf  did  learned  notions  give, 

And  lh»  apples  were  demonstrative : 
So  clear  their  colour  and  drrme, 
The  very  shade  they  cast  did  other  lights  outshine. 

ON  AMACREON  CONTINUING    A  LOVER  IN   HIS  OLD 
AGE. 

Love  was  with  thy  life  entwined. 

Close  as  heat  wich  fire  is  join'd ; 

A  powerful  brand  prescribed  the  date 

Or  thine,  like  Meleager's  fate. 

Th'  anttperistasis  of  age 

More  enflamed  thy  amorous  rage. 

In  the  following  verses  we  have  an  allusion  to 
a  Rabbinical  opinion  concerning  manna ; 

Variety  I  ask  not :  give  me  one 
To  live  perpetual  upon. 
The  person  Love  does  to  us  fit, 
Like  manna,  has  the  taste  of  all  in  it. 

Thus  Donno  shows  his  medicinal  knowledge 
in  some  encomiastic  verses : 
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In  every  thinff  there  natortlly  grofre 
▲  baleamum  to  Keep  it  fresh  wnid  new, 

If  Uwere  not  injured  by  extrinsic  blows ; 
Tour  youth  and  beauty  are  this  balm  in  you. 

But  you  of  learning  and  religion, 
And  virtue  and  eucli  ingredients,  hare  made 

A  mithridate,  whose  operation 
Keeps  off,  or  cures  what  can  be  done  or  said. 

Though  the  following  lines  of  Donne,  on  the 
last  night  of  the  year,  nave  something  in  them 
too  scholastie,  they  are  not  inelegant: 

This  twilight  of  two  years,  not  past  nor  next. 
Some  emblem  is  or  me,  or  I  of  this, 

Who,  meteor-like,  of  stuff  and  form  perplext. 
Whose  what  and  where  in  disputation  is, 
If  I  should  call  me  any  thing,  should  miss. 

I  sum  the  yean  and  me,  and  find  me  not 
Debtor  to  th*  old,  nor  credhor  to  th*  new. 

That  cannot  say,  my  thanks  I  have  forgot. 
Nor  trust  I  this  with  hopes ;  and  yet  scarce  true 
This  bravery  is,  since  tnese  times  show'd  me  you. 

Donne. 

Yet  more  ahstruse  and  profound  is  Donne's 
reflection  npon  Man  as  a  Microcosm : 

If  men  be  worlds,  there  is  in  every  one 
Something  to  answer  in  some  proportion, 
All  the  world's  riches :  and  in  good  men,  this 
Virtue,  our  form's  form,  and  our  soul's  soul,  is. 

Of  thoughts  so  far-fetched,  as  to  be  not  only 
unexpected  but  unnatural,  all  their  books  are 
fall 

TO  A  LADT  WHO  WROTE  POESIBS  FOR  RINGS. 

They,  who  above  do  various  circles  find. 
Bay,  like  a  ring,  th*  equator  heaven  does  bind : 
When  heaven  shall  be  adom'd  by  thee, 
(Which  then  more  heav'n  than  'tis  will  be,) 
Tis  thou  must  write  the  poesy  there, 

For  it  wanteth  one  as  yet. 
Then  the  sun  pass  throught  twice  a  vear, 

The  sun,  which  is  esteem'd  the  god  of  wiL 

Cotoley. 

The  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  about 
identity  in  philosophy,  are  by  Cowley  with  still 
more  perplexity  apphed  to  Love : 

Five  years  ago,  (says  story,)  I  loved  you. 

For  which  you  call  me  most  inconstant  now ; 

Pardon  me.  Madam,  you  mistake  the  man ; 

For  I  am  not  the  same  that  I  was  then  ; 

No  flesh  is  now  the  same  'twas  then  in  me. 

And  that  my  mind  is  changed  ]rourseIf  may  see. 

The  same  thoughts  to  retain  still,  and  intents, 

Were  more  inconstant  far ;  for  accidents 

Must  of  all  things  most  strangely  inconstant  prove. 

If  from  one  subject  they  t'  another  move  ; 

My  members  then  the  father  members  were. 

From  whence  these  take  their  birth  which  now  are 

here. 
If  then  this  body  love  what  th»  other  did, 
*Twere  incest,  which  by  nature  is  forbid. 

The  love  of  different  women  is,  in  geographi- 
cal poetry,  compared  to  travels  throu^  different 
X)uatne8 : 

Hast  thou  not  found  each  woman's  breast, 

(The  land  where  thou  hast  travelled,) 
Either  by  savages  possest. 

Or  wild,  and  uninhabited  ? 
What  joy  could'st  take,  or  what  repose, 
In  countries  ^o  uncivilized  as  those  r 
Luflt,  the  sc*»rching  dog-star,  here 

Rages  with  immoderate  heat ; 
Whilst  Pride,  the  rugged  northern  bear, 

In  others  makes  the  cold  too  great. 
And  where  these  are  temperate  known. 
The  soil's  all  t>arren  sand,  or  rocky  elone. 

Ccwley 

A  lover,  burnt  up  by  his  affection,  is  compared 
loEIgypt: 


The  fate  of  )t.gypc  i  sustain. 

And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain. 
From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear ; 
But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below. 

Ccvolty, 

The  Lover  supposes  his  Lady  acquainted  with 
the  ancient  laws  of  augury  and  rites  of  sacrifice : 

And  yet  this  death  of  mine,  I  fear. 
Will  ominous  to  lier  appear : 
When  sound  In  every  ^ther  part. 
Her  sacrifice  is  found  without  an  heart. 
For  the  last  tempest  of  my  death 
Shall  sigh  out  that  too  with  my  breath. 

That  the  chaos  was  harmonized,  has  been  re- 
cited of  old ;  but  whence  the  different  sountls 
arose  remained  for  a  modem  to  discover: 

Th»  ungovem'd  parts  no  correspondence  knew  , 
An  artless  war  from  thwarting  motions  grew ; 
Till  they  to  number  and  flxt  rules  were  brought. 
Water  and  air  he  for  the  Tenor  chose. 
Earth  made  the  Bass ;  the  Treble,  flame  arose. 

Cotoley, 

The  tears  of  lovers  are  always  of  great  poeti- 
cal account ;  but  Donne  has  extended  them  into 
worlds.  If  the  lines  are  not  easily  understood, 
they  may  be  read  again. 

On  a  round  ball 
A  workman,  that  hath  copies  by,  can  lay 
An  Europe,  Afric,  and  an  Asia, 
And  quickly  make  that  which  was  nothing  all 
So  doth  each  tear. 
Which  thee  doth  wear, 
A  fflobe,  yea  world,  by  that  impression  grow. 
Till  ihy  tears  mixt  with  mine  do  overflow 
This  world,  by  waters  sent  firom  thee  my  heaven 
dissolved  so. 

On  reading  the  following  lines,  the  reader 
may  perhaps  cry  out — "Confusion  worse  con 
founded  :'* 

Here  lies  a  she  sun,  and  a  he  moon  here. 
She  gives  the  best  light  to  his  sphere. 
Or  each  is  both,  andall,  and  so 

They  unto  one  another  nothing  owe. 

Who  but  Donne  would  have  thought  that  i 
good  man  is  a  telescope  7 

Though  QoA  be  our  true  glass  through  which  we  see 
All,  since  the  being  of  all  things  is  he : 
Yet  are  the  trunks,  which  do  to  us  derive 
Things  in  proportion  fit,  by  perspective 
Deeds  of  goo<l  men ;  for  by  their  living  here. 
Virtues,  indeed  remote,  seem  to  be  near. 

Who  would  imagine  it  possible  that  in  a  very 
few  lines  so  many  remote  ideas  could  be  brougl^ 
together? 

Since  'tis  my  doom.  Love's  undershrieve. 

Why  this  reprieve  ? 
Why  doth  my  she  advowson  fly 

Incumbency  ? 
To  sell  thyself  dost  thou  Intend 

By  candle's  end. 
And  hold  the  contrast  thus  in  doubt, 

Life's  taper  out  ? 
Think  but  how  soon  the  market  fails. 
Your  sex  lives  faster  than  the  males. 
And  if  to  measure  age's  span. 
The  sober  Julian  were  ih'  account  of  man. 
Whilst  you  live  by  the  fleet  Gregorian.      ^ 

Cletveland. 

Of  enormous  and  disgusting  hyperboles,  tbeM 
may  be  examples 

By  every  wind  that  comes  this  way. 

Send  me  at  least  n  sigh  or  rwo. 
Such  and  so  many  I'll  repay 
As  shall  ihemaelves  make  wings  to  get  to  you. 

Cots/ey. 
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COWLEY. 


Tn  tean  VU  waste  theM  ejea, 
B7  lore  so  yainhr  Mi ; 
Bo  luflt  of  old  ihe  Deluge  pnniehed. 


Cptiley. 


AH  ann*d  hi  bran,  the  richeac  dresi  of  war, 
(A  dismal  glorioiie  sight !)  he  shone  afar. 
The  sun  himself  started  with  sudden  fright. 
To  see  his  beams  return  so  dismal  bright. 

Ccmiey. 

A  universal  oonstemation : 

His  bloodr  ejet  be  hurls  round,  bb  sharp  pa?rs 
Tear  up  the  ground :  then  runs  he  wild  about, 
Lashing  his  angrj  tail,  and  roaring  out 
Beasts  creep  hito  their  dens  and  tremble  there ; 
Trees,  though  no  wind  is  stirring,  shake  wkhisar} 
Silence  and  horror  fill  the  place  around  : 
Echo  Itself  dares  scarce  repeat  the  sound. 

Their  fictions  were  oflen  Tiolent  and  umatnraL 

or  BI8  MUTESSS   BATBUrO. 

The  fish  around  her  crowded,  as  ther  do 

To  the  false  light  that  treacherous  fisners  show, 

And  all  with  as  much  ease  might  taken  be, 

As  she  at  first  took  me : 

For  ne'er  did  light  so  clear 

Among  the  wares  appear. 
Though  every  night  the  sun  himself  seC  Chera. 

THB  POBTiCAL  BrFBCTS  OP  A  L0TBR*8  HAMB 
UrOH  OLA88. 

My  name  engreved  herein 
Doth  contribute  my  firmness  to  this  glass ; 

Which,  ever  since  that  charm,  hath  bean 
As  hard  as  that  wlkieh  graved  it  was. 


Their  conceits  were  sentiments  slight  and 
tnfling. 

OH  AH  DfCOHSTAVT  WOMAIT. 

Ho  enioys  the  calmy  sunshine  now, 

And  no  breath  stirring  hears. 
In  the  clear  heaven  of  thy  brow, 


No  smallest  cloud  appeara. 
He  sees  thee  gentle,  fair,  and  | 
And  trusts  the  faithless  April 


ofihy 


May. 


VrOV  A  rAPBB  WmiTTBH  WITH   TBB  JVICB  OP 
LEMOH,  AND  RBAD  BT  TBB  PIBB. 

Nothing  yet  in  thee  Is  seen. 

But  when  a  genial  heat  warn  , 

A  new-born  wood  of  various  lines  ihers  grows ; 

Here  buds  an  L,  and  there  a  B, 

Here  sprouts  a  V.  and  there  a  T. 
And  all  the  flourWung  letten  stand  Ini 


CowUp, 

As  they  sought  only  for  novelty,  they  did  not 
much  in<)uire  whether  their  alltnions  were  to 
things  high  or  low^  elegant  or  gross :  whether 
they  compared  the  httle  to  the  great,  or  the  great 
to  the  httJc. 

PBTSIC  AVD  CBnUROBET  POE  A  LOVBB. 

Gently,  ah  gently,  madam,  touch 
The  wound,  which  you  yourself  have  mada  j 

That  pam  must  needs  be  very  mocli. 
Which  roakea  me  of  your  hana  afraid. 

Cordials  of  pity  give  me  now. 

For  1 100  weak  of  purgings  ^ow. 

Cptsley. 

TBB  WORLD  AND  A  CLOCK. 

Mahol  th*  hiferior  world's  fsntastic  tea 
Through  all  the  turns  of  matter'a  ma«  did  traea ; 
Grrat  Naiure^s  well  set  rk>ck  In  pieces  took ; 
On  all  the  vprinrs  and  sroallesc  wneels  did  look 


Of  life  and  motion,  and  with  equal  art 
Made  up  the  whole  again  of  every  part. 


Cew^y. 


A  coal-pit  has  not  often  found  its  poet;  but. 
that  it  may  not  want  its  due  honour,  CleivelaiMl 
has  paralleled  it  with  the  sun  : 

The  moderate  value  of  our  guiltless  ore 

Makes  no  msn  atheist  and  no  woman  whore , 

Yet  why  should  ha1low*d  Testal*s  sacred  shrins 

Deserve  more  honour  than  a  flamhig  mine .' 

These  pregnant  wombs  of  heat  would  finer  be, 

Than  a  lew  embera,  (or  a  deity. 

Had  he  our  pMs,  the  Fenian  would  admha 

No  sun,  but  warm  *s  devotion  at  our  fire  ; 

HeM  leave  the  trotting  whipster,  and  prefer 

Our  profound  Vulcan  *bove  that  wasoner. 

For  wants  he  heat,  or  light  ?  or  would  have  store. 

Of  both  ?  *tis  here  :  and  what  can  suns  give  more' 

Nay,  what's  the  sun,  but  in  a  diff^erent  name, 

A  coal-pk  rampant,  or  a  mine  on  flame ! 

Then  let  this  truth  reci|nt>cany  run. 

The  Sim  *s  heaven*a  coalery,  and  coal  *8  oar  sob 

DBATB,  A  VOTAOB. 

Noftmily 
E*er  rigg*d  a  soul  for  heaven's  discovery, 
Wbh  whom  more  venturera  might  boldly  dare 
Venture  their  stakes,  with  him  in  joy  to  share. 


Their  thoughts  and  expressions  were  some> 
times  grossly  absiud,  and  such  as  no  figures  or 
licence  can  reconcile  to  the  imderstanding. 

A  LOVBR  NEITBEB  DEAD  HOB  ALIVB. 

Then  dovm  I  laid  my  head 

Down  on  cold  eanh  ;  and  for  a  while  was  dead. 

And  my  freed  soul  to  a  strange  somewhere  fied , 

Ah,  sottish  soul,  said  I, 

When  back  to  its  cai^  arain  I  saw  k  fly 

Fool  10  resume  her  broken  chain 

And  row  her  galley  here  again ! 

Fool,  to  that  body  to  return 
Where  k  condemnM  and  destin*d  Is  lo  bom  ' 
Once  dead,  how  can  k  be, 
Death  should  a  thing  so  pleasant  seem  to  thea. 
That  thou  ritould*st  come  to  live  it  o*ar  again  lit  maf 

A  LOVEE'S  BEAET,  A  BAND  OEENADO. 

Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mina  coma 

Inio  the  self-same  room ; 

'Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  whhin. 
Like  a  grenado  shoe  hito  a  magazin. 
Then  shall  love  keep  the  ashes,  and  torn  parla 

Of  both  our  broken  hearts : 

Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make : 
From  hen  th*  allay,  from  mine  the  m«a]  take. 

Coteley 

TBB  POETICAL  PB0PA6AT10N  OP  LIGBT. 

The  prince's  favour  is  diffus'd  o'er  all. 

From  which  all  fortunes,  names,  and  natures  fall . 

Then  firom  those  wombs  of  stan,tne  bride's  tolghi  nym. 

At  every  glance  a  constellation  flies. 
And  sows  the  court  with  stare,  and  doth  prevent, 

In  light  and  power,  the  all-eved  firmament: 
First  her  eye  ktaidlea  other  ladies'  eyes. 

Then  from  their  beams  their  ieweV  lusanes  ris9 
And  from  their  jewels  torches  do  take  fire, 
And  all  Is  warmth,  and  light,  and  good  desire. 

Dotmt 

They  were  in  very  little  care  to  clothe  their 
notions  with  elegance  of  dress,  and  therefore 
miss  the  notice  and  the  praise  which  are  often 

S lined  by  those  who  think  less,  but  are  more 
ligent  to  adorn  their  thoughts. 
That  a  mistress  beloved  is  fairer  in  idea  than 
in  reahty,  is  by  Cowl^  thus  expressed : 

Thou  In  my  fkncy  dost  much  hlcher  stand. 
Than  woman  can  be  piscad  by  Aature'a  hanu ; 
And  I  must  needs,  I'm  sure,  a  loser  be, 
To  change  thee  as  thou'rt  there,  for  very  thee. 

That  prayer  and  labour  sliould  co-operaU%  nr 
thus  taught  by  Donne : 


COWLEY. 


II 


In  Bone  >iiit  ns  an  tiich  mixM  en^nea  feaaa, 
k»  hands  of  double  office  ;  for  the  ground 
We  till  with  them ;  and  them  to  hearen  we  raise ; 
Who  prayerleas  labours,  or,  without  this,  prajs, 
Doth  but  one  taoalf,  that's  wme. 

By  the  same  author  a  comon  topic,  the  danger 
of  procrastinatioOy  is  thus  illustratea : 


-That  which  I  should  hare  begun 


In  mj  youth's  morning,  now  late  must  be  done ; 

And  I,  aa  giddj  trarellers  must  do, 

Which  stray  or  sleep  ail  day,  and  baring  lost 

Light  and  strength,  dark  and  dred,  must  then  ride  post 

All  that  man  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die  ;  the 
sum  of  humanity  is  comprehended  hy  Donne  in 
the  following  lines : 

Think  in  how  poor  a  prison  thou  didst  Ha ; 

After  enabled  but  to  suck  and  cry. 

Think,  when  nwas  grown  to  most,  Hwas  a  poor  Ian, 

A  prorlnce  packed  up  in  two  yards  of  skin. 

And  that  uaurpM,  or  threaten*d  with  a  rage 

Of  sicknesses,  or  their  true  mother,  age.  - 

Bat  think  that  death  hath  now  enfranchised  thee ; 

Thou  haat  thy  expansion  now,  and  liberty  ; 

Think,  that  a  nucy  jriece  discharged  is  flown 

In  pieces,  and  the  bullet  is  hia  own, 

Ann  freely  flies  ;  this  to  thy  soul  allow. 

Think  thy  sheU  broke,  think  thy  soul  hatchM  but  now. 

They  were  sometimes  indelicate  and  disgust- 
ing.   Cowley  thus  apostrophises  beauty : 


-Thou  tyrant,  which  leaT'st  no  raaki  free ! 


Thou  subtle  thief,  ftt»m  whom  nought  safe  can  be ! 
Thou  mnrtherer,  which  hast  kill'd ;  and  devil,  which 
wouldst  damn  me ! 

Thus  he  addresses  his  mistress : 

Thou  who,  in  many  a  propriety, 

So  truly  art  the  sun  to  me. 

Add  one  more  likeness,  which  I*m  sure  you  can, 

And  let  me  and  my  sun  beget  a  man. 

Thus  he  represents  the  meditations  of  a  lover : 
Though  in  my  thoughts  scarce  any  tracts  have  been 
So  much  as  of  original  sin. 
Such  charms  thy  beauty  wears,  as  might 
Desires  in  dying  confest  sainu  excite. 

Thou  with  strange  adultery 
Dost  In  each  breast  a  brothel  keep ; 

Awake  all  men  do  lust  for  thee. 
And  some  enjoy  thee  when  they  sleep. 

THE  TRUE  TASTE  OF  TEARS. 
Hither  with  crystal  rials,  lorers,  come, 
And  take  my  tears,  which  are  lore's  wine, 
And  try  your  mistress*  tears  at  home  ; 
For  all  are  false,  that  taste  not  just  like  mine. 

Dmme* 

This  is  yet  more  indelicate : 

As  the  sweet  sweat  of  roses  in  a  still. 

As  that  which  from  chaPd  musk-cau*  pores  doth  thrill, 

As  the  almighty  balm  of  the  early  East ; 

Such  are  the  sweet  drops  of  my  mistress*  breasL 

And  on  her  neck  her  skin  such  lustre  sets, 

Tber  seem  no  sweat-drops,  but  pearl  coronets : 

Bank,  sweaty  froth  thy  mistress*  brow  defiles. 

Donne. 

Their  expressions  sometimes  raise  horror,  when 
they  intend  perhaps  to  be  pathetic : 

As  men  in  hell  are  firom  diseases  free. 

So  from  all  other  ills  am  I, 

Free  from  their  known  formality : 
But  all  pains  eminently  lie  in  thee. 

Ctntley. 

They  were  not  always  strictly  curious,  whether 
the  opinions  from  which  they  drew  their  illus- 
trations were  true :  it  was  enough  that  they  were 
popular.  Bacon  remarks,  that  some  falsehoods 
ve  continued  by  tradition,  because  they  supply 
commodious  allusions. 

It  gare  a  piteous  groan,  and  ao  it  broke 
la  vain  at  aoaneching  wo«U  hara  apoka ; 


The  lore  within  too  strong  (bm  waa, 
Like  poison  put  into  a  Venice-glasa. 

CotgUjf* 

In  forming  descriptions,  they  looked  out,  noC 
for  images,  but  for  conceits.  Night  has  been  a 
common  subject,  which  poets  luve  contended 
to  adorn.  Dryden^s  mght  is  well  known; 
Donne's  is  as  follows : 

Thou  seest  me  here  at  midnight,  now  all  rest ; 
Time's  dead  ]ow«water ;  when  ail  minds  direst 
To-morrow's  business :  when  the  labourers  hare 
Such  rest  in  bed,  thai  tneir  last  church-yard  grare. 
Subject  to  change,  will  scarce  be  a  type  of  this ; 
Now  when  the  client,  whoee  last  hearing  is 
To-morrow,  sleeps ;  when  the  condemned  man. 
Who,  when  he  opes  his  eyes,  may  shut  them  then 
Again  by  death,  although  sad  watch  he  keep, 
Doth  practice  dying  by  ^  llule  sleep} 
Thou  at  this  midnight  seest  me. 

It  must  be  however  confessed  of  these  wnters, 
that  if  they  are  upon  uncommon  subjects  often 
unnecessarily  and  unpoetically  subtle;  yet, where 
scholastic  speculation  can  be  properly  admitted^ 
their  copiousness  and  acuteness  may  justiy  be 
admired.  What  Cowley  has  written  upon  Hopa 
shows  an  unequalled  fertility  of  inyention: 

Hope,  whose  weak  being  ruin'd  is. 

Alike  if  it  succeed  and  if  it  miss ; 
Whom  good  or  ill  does  equally  confound, 
And  both  the  horns  of  Fate's  dilemma  wound; 

Vain  shadow  !  which  dost  vanish  quite 

Both  at  full  noon  and  perfect  night ! 

The  stars  hare  not  a  possibility 

or  blessing  thee ! 
If  things  then  from  their  end  we  happy  call, 
>Tis  Hope  is  the  most  hopeless  thing  of  alL 

Hope,  thou  bold  taster  of  delight. 

Who,  whilst  thou  shoiild'st  but  taste,  derotir*atk| 

Thou  bring' St  us  an  estate,  yet  leav'st  ua  poor, 

Bv  clogging  it  with  legacies  before  ! 

The  jovs  which  we  entire  should  wed. 

Come  deflower'd  virgins  to  our  bed : 

Oood  fortunes  without  gain  imported  be, 

Such  mighty  custom's  paid  to  thee : 
For  joy,  like  wine  kept  close,  does  better  taaCe, 
If  it  taJte  air  before  its  spirits  waste 

To  the  following  comparison  of  a  man  that 
travels  and  his  wife  that  stays  at  home,  with  a 
pair  of  compasses,  it  may  be  doubted  whethec 
absurdity  or  ingenuity  has  better  claim: 

Our  two  souls,  therefore,  which  are  one, 

Thoueh  I  must  go,  enaure  not  yet 
A  breach,  but  an  expansion, 

Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat. 
If  they  be  two,  they  are  two  so 

As  stiff  twin  compasses  are  two ; 
Thy  soul,  the  fix^d  foot,  makes  no  show 

To  move,  but  doth  if  th»  other  do. 
And  though  it  in  the  centre  sit. 

Yet,  when  the  other  far  dotli  roam, 
It  leans  and  barkens  afler  it. 

And  grows  erect  as  that  comes  home 
Such  wilt  thou  be  to  me,  who  must. 

Like  th'  other  foot  obliqnelv  run. 
Thy  firmness  makes  mr  circle  just. 

And  makes  me  end  where  I  begun. 

Donme. 

In  all  these  examples  it  is  apparent,  that 
whatever  is  improper  or  vicious,  is  produced  by 
a  voluntary  deviation  from  nature  in  pursuit  of 
something  new  and  strange ;  and  that  the  wri* 
ters  fail  to  give  delight  by  their  desire  of  exciting 
admiration. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  exhibit  a  general 
representation  of  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the 
metaphysical  poets,  it  is  now  proper  to  examine 
particulariy  the  works  of  Cowley,  who  was  al- 
most the  last  of  that  race,  and  undoubted!^  the 
best 


la 


COWLEY. 


His  Miscellanies  contain  a  collection  of  short 
compositions,  written,  some  as  they  were  dictate 
ed  by  a  mind  at  leisure,  and  some  as  they  were 
called  forth  by  different  occasions,  with  great 
variety  of  style  and  sentiment,  Crom  burlesque 
levity  to  awful  grandeur.  Such  an  assemblage 
of  diversified  excellence  no  other  poet  has  hither- 
to afibrded.  To  choose  the  best,  among  many 
good,  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  attempts  of 
criticism.  I  know  not  whether  Scaliger  himself 
has  persuaded  many  readers  to  join  with  him  in 
his  preference  of  the  two  favourite  odes,  which 
he  estimates  in  his  raptures  at  the  value  of  a 
kingdontL  I  will,  however,  venture  to  recom- 
mend Cowley's  first  piece,  which  ought  to  be  in- 
scribed "To  mj  Muse,"  for  want  of  which  the 
second  couplet  is  without  reference.  When  the 
title  is  added,  there  will  still  remain  a  defect ; 
for  every  piece  ought  to  contain  in  itself  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  make  it  intelligible.  Pope 
has  some  epitaphs  without  names ;  which  are 
therefore  epitapns  to  be  let,  occupied  indeed  for 
thepresent,  but  hardly  appropriated. 

The  Ode  on  Wit  is  almost  without  a  rival.  It 
was  about  the  time  of  Cowley  that  irif,  which 
had  been  till  then  used  for  inteUectum^  in  contra- 
distinction to  wiUj  took  the  meaning,  whatever 
it  be,  which  it  now  bears. 

Of  all  the  passages  in  which  poets  have  ezem- 

{>lified  their  own  precepts,  none  will  easilv  be 
bund  of  greater  excellence  than  that  in  which 
Cowley  condemns  exuberance  of  wit : 

Yet  nis  noc  to  adorn  ami  gild  each  part. 

That  shows  more  eost  than  art, 

Jewels  at  nose  and  lips  but  ill  appear  ; 

Rather  than  all  things  wit,  let  none  be  there. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen, 

If  there  be  nothing  else  between. 

Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  the  skj, 

If  those  be  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy. 

In  his  verses  to  Lord  Falkland,  whom  every 
man  of  his  time  was  proud  to  praise,  there  are, 
as  there  must  be  in  all  Cowlcv^s  compositions, 
some  strikinj^  thoughts,  but  they  are  not  well 
wrought.  His  elegy  on  Sir  Henrv  Wotton  is 
vigorous  and  happy :  the  series  of  thoughts  is 
easy  and  natural ;  and  the  conclusion,  though  a 
Little  weakened  by  the  intrusion  of  Alexander,  is 
elegant  and  forcible. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  this  Elegy,  and 
in  most  of  his  encomiastic  poems,  he  has  forgot- 
ten or  neglected  to  name  his  heroes. 

In  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Hcrvcy,  there  is 
much  praise,  but  little  passion ;  a  very  just  and 
ample  delineation  of  such  \irtues  as  a  studious 
privacy  admits,  and  such  intellectual  excellence 
as  a  mind  not  yet  called  forth  to  action  can  dis- 
play. He  knew  how  to  distinguish,  and  how  to 
commend,  the  qualities  of  his  companions  ;  but, 
when  he  wishes  to  make  us  weep,  he  forgets 
to  weep  himself,  and  diverts  his  sorrow  by 
imagining  how  his  crown  of  bays,  if  he  had  it, 
woiud  eraekle  in  the  fire.  It  is  the  odd  fate  of 
this  thought  to  be  the  worse  for  being  true. 
The  bay  leaf  crackles  remarkably  as  it  bums,  as 
therefore  this  property  was  not  assigned  it  by 
chance,  the  mind  mu.<<t  be  thought  sufficiently  at 
ease  that  could  attend  to  such  minuteness  of 
phjTsiology.  But  the  power  of  Cowley  is  not  so 
much  to  move  the  afiections,  as  to  exercise  the 
understanding. 

The  Chromcle  is  a  composition  unrivalled  and 
■lone :  such  g^jrvty  of  fancy,  such  facility  of  ei- 


pression,  such  varied  similitude,  such  a  succes- 
sion of  images,  and  such  a  dance  of  words,  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  except  from  Cowlev.  His 
stren^h  always  appears  in  his  agility  ;  his  vola- 
tility IS  not  the  flutter  of  a  light,  but  the  bound 
of  an  elastic  mind.  His  levity  never  leaves  his 
learning  behind  it ;  the  moraust,  the  politician, 
and  the  critic,  mingle  their  influence  even  in  this 
airy  frolic  of  genius.  To  such  a  performance. 
Suckling  couW  have  brought  the  gayety  but  not 
the  knowledge :  Dryden  could  liave  suppUed 
the  knowledge,  but  not  the  gayety. 

The  verses  to  Davenant,  which  are  vigorous- 
ly begun,  and  happily  concluded,  contain  some 
hints  of  criticism  very  justly  conceived  and  hap- 
pily expressed.  Cowley's  critical  abilities  have 
not  been  sufficiently  observed  ;  the  few  decisions 
and  remarks,  which  his  prefaces  and  his  notes 
on  the  David cis  supply,  were  at  that  time  acces- 
sions to  English  Uteratnre,  and  show  such  skill 
as  raises  our  wish  for  more  examples. 

The  lines  from  Jersey  are  a  very  curious  and 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  familar  descending  to 
the  burlesque. 

His  two  metrical  disquisitions  for  and  agam$t 
Reason,  are  no  mean  specimens  of  metaphysi- 
cal poetry.  The  stanzas  against  knowledge 
proQuce  little  conviction.  In  those  which  are 
intended  to  exalt  the  human  faculties,  reason 
has  its  proper  task  assigned  it ;  that  of  judging, 
not  of  things  revealed,  but  of  the  reality  of  re- 
velation. In  the  verses /or  Reason,  is  a  passage 
which  Bentley,  in  the  only  English  verses  which 
he  is  known  to  have  written,  seems  to  have 
'copied,  though  with  the  inferiority  of  an 
imitator. 

The  Holy  Book  like  the  eighth  sphere  doch  shine 

With  thousand  lights  of  truth  divine 

So  numberless  the  stars,  that  to  our  eye 

It  makes  all  but  one  galaxy. 

Yet  reason  must  assist,  too  ;  for,  in  seas 

So  vast  and  dangerous  as  these, 

Our  course  by  stars  above  we  cannot  knovi 

Without  the  compass  too  below. 

Afler  this  says  Bentley :  ♦ 

Who  travels  in  religious  jars. 
Truth  mix'd  with  error,  shade  with  rayv. 
Like  Whiston  wanting  pyx  or  stars, 
In  ocean  wide  or  sinks  or  strays. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  had  what  Milton  is  be 
lieved  to  have  wanted,  the  skill  to  rate  his  own 
performances  by  their  jost  value,  and  has  there- 
fore closed  his  Miscellanies  with  the  verses  upon 
Crashaw,  which  apparently  excel  all  that  have 
gone  before  them,  and  in  which  there  are  beauties 
which  common  authors  may  justly  think  not 
only  above  their  attainment,  but  above  their 
ambition. 

To  the  Miscellanies  succeed  the  .^naereon' 
tiquesj  or  paraph  rastical  translations  of  some  little 
poems,  wnich  pass,  however  unjustly,  under  the 
same  name  of  Anacreon.  Of  these  songs  dedi- 
cated to  festivity  and  gayety,  in  which  even  the 
morality  is  voluptuous,  and  which  teach  nothing 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  day,  he  has 
given  rather  a  pleasing  than  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation, having  retained  their  sprightliness, 
but  lost  their  siniplicity.  The  Anacreon  of 
Cowley,  like  the  Homer  of  Pope,  has  admitted 
the  decoration  of  some  modem  graces,  by  which 
he  is  undoubtedly  more  amiable  to  common 
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retdt  •,  and  perliaps,  if  they  would  honestly  de- 
clare their  own  perceptions,  to  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  whom  courtesy  and  ignorance  art^ 
content  to  style  the  learned. 

These  little  pieces  will  be  found  more  finishes? 
in  their  kind  than  any  other  of  Cowley's  works. 
The  diction  shows  nothing  of  the  mould  of 
time,  and  the  sentiments  are  at  no  ffreat  dis« 
tance  from  our  present  habitudes  of  thought. 
Rest  inirth  must  always  be  natural,  and  nature 
is  unitbrm.  Men  have  been  wise  in  very  dif- 
ferent modes;  but  they  have  always  laiighe<I 
the  same  way. 

Levity  of  thought  naturally  produced  familiari- 
ty of  language,  and  the  familiar  part  of  language 
continues  long  the  same;  the  dialogue  of 
comedy,  when  it  is  transcribed  from  popular 
manners  and  real  life,  is  read  from  age  to  ag(' 
with  e^ual  pleasure.  The  artifices  of  inversion^ 
b?  which  the  established  order  of  words  w 
changed,  or  of  innovation,  by  which  new  wordF 
or  meanings  of  words  are  introduced,  is  prac- 
tised, not  by  those  who  talk  to  be  understood, 
but  by  those  who  write  to  be  iadmircd. 

The  Anacreontiques  therefore  of  Cowley  give 
now  all  the  pleasure  which  they  ever  gave.  If 
he  was  formed  by  nature  for  one  kind  of  writing 
more  than  for  another,  his  power  seems  to  have 
been  greatest  in  the  familiar  and  in  the  festive. 

The  next  class  of  his  poems  is  called  The 
MisiresSfOf  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  select 
any  particular  pieces  for  praise  or  censure. 
They  have  all  the  same  beauties  and  faults,  and 
ncailjr  in  the  same  projportion.  They  are  writ- 
ten with  exuberance  ot  wit,  and  with  copious- 
ness of  learning:  and  it  is  truly  asserted  by 
Sprat,  that  the  plenitude  of  the  writer's  know- 
ledge flows  in  upon  his  page,  so  that  the  reader 
is  commonly  surprised  into  some  improvement. 
But  considered  as  -the  verses  of  a  lover,  no  man 
that  has  ever  loved  will  much  commend  them. 
They  are  neither  courtly  nor  pathetic,  have 
neither  gallantry  nor  fondness.  His  praises  are 
too  far  sought,  and  too  hjrperbolica^  cither  to 
express  love  or  to  excite  it ;  every  stanza  is 
crowded  with  darts  and  flames,  with  wounds 
and  death,  with  mingled  souls  and  with  broken 
hearts. 

The  principal  artifice  by  which  The  Mistress 
is  filled  with  conceits  is  very  copiously  displayed 
by  Addison.  Love  is  by  Cowley,  as  by  other 
poets,  expressed  metaphorically  by  flame  and 
fire ;  and  that  which  is  true  of  real  fire  is  said  ^ 
of  love,  for  figurative  fire,  the  same  word  in  the 
same  sentence  retaining  both  significations. 
Thus,  «*  observing  the  cold  rcpird  of  his  mis- 
tress's eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  their  power 
of  producing  love  in  him.  he  considers  them  as 
buminff-glasses  made  of^  ice.  Finding  himself 
able  to  live  in  the  ^atest  extremities  of  love,  he 
concludes  the  tomd  lone  to  be  habitable.  Upon 
thedyingof  a  tree  on  which  he  had  cut  his  loves, 
be  observes  that  his  flames  had  burnt  up  and 
withered  the  tree." 

These  conceits  Addison  calls  mixed  wit ;  that 
is,  wit  which  consists  of  thoughts  true  in  one 
iense  of  the  expression,  and  false  in  the  other. 
Addison's  representation  is  sufficiently  indul- 

giot :  that  confusion  of  images  may  entertain 
r  a  moment;  but,  being  unnatural,  it  soon 
grows  wearisome.  Cowley  delighted  in  it,  as 
much  as  if  he  had  invented  it ;  but,  not  to  men- 
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tion  the  ancients,  he  might  have  found  it  fhU- 
blown  in  modern  Italy.     Thus  Sannazaro : 
Asplce  quam  rariis  dittrin^r  Lesbia  c^irja  ! 
Uror,  et  heu  !  iiostro  mariat  ab  igne  ]i  |uor: 
Sum  Nllus,  siimque  ^ina  Bimul ;  reHiiin^ii^flammas 
O  lacrima;,  aul  lacrimaa  ebibc  flamm«  me48. 
One  of  the  severe  theolog:ian9  of  that  time  cen- 
sured him  as  having  published  a  book  of  profane 
and  lascivious  verses.     From  the  charec  of  pro 
fancness,  the  constant  tenor  of  his  life,  which 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  virtuous,  and  the 
general  tendency  of  his  opinions,  which  disco- 
vers no  irreverence  of  religion,  must  defend  him ; 
but  that  the  accusation  of  lasciviousncss  is  un- 
just, the  perusal  of  his  work  will  sufliciently 
evince.  .  ^ 

Cowley's  MistresshfiB  no  power  of  seduction 
she  "  plays  round  the  head,  but  reaches  not  the 
heart"  Her  beauty  and  abaence,  her  kindness 
and  cruelty, her  disdain  and  inconstancy,  produce 
no  correspondence  of  emotion.  -IJis  poetical 
account  of  the  virtues  of  plants,  and  colours  of 
flowers,  is  not  perused  with  more  sluggish  frigi- 
dity. The  compositions  are  such  as  might  have 
been  written  for  penance  by  a  hermit,  or  for  hire 
by  a  philosophical  rhymer  who  had  only  heard  of 
another  sex ;  for  they  turn  the  mind  only  on  the 
writer,  whom,  without  thinking  on  a  woman  but 
lis  the  sulnect  for  his  task,  we  sometimes  esteem 
lis  learned,  and  sometimes  despise  as  trifling, 
-ilways  admire  as  ingenious,  and  always  con- 
demn as  unnatural. 

The  Pindariquc  Odes  are  now  to  be  consi- 
dered ;  a  species  of  composition,  which  Cowley 
rhinks  Panciohis  might  have  counted  in  his  Hst 
of  the  lost  inventions  of  antiquity^  and  which  he 
lias  made  a  bold  and  vigorous  attempt  to  re- 
iover. 

The  purpose  with  which  he  has  paraphrased 
tm  Olympic  and  Nemiean  ode  is  by  himselt 
sufficiently  explained.  His  endeavour  was,  not 
1 0  show  precisely  what  Pindar  spoke,  but  his  man- 
fur  of  speakinfr.  He  was  therefore  not  at  all 
restrained  to  his  expressions,  nor  much  to  his 
sentiments ;  nothing  was  required  of^  him,  but 
not  to  write  as  Pindar  would  not  have  written. 
Of  the  Olympic  ode,  the  beginning  is,  I 
think,  above  the  origrinal  in  elegance,  and  the 
conclusion  below  it  in  strength.  The  connexion 
i  !*  supplied  with  great  perspicuity ;  and  thoughts, 
which  to  a  reader  of  less  skill  seem  thrown  to- 
;:ether  by  chance,  are  concatenated  without  any 
(ibruption.  Though  the  English  mode  cannot 
|je  called  a  translation,  it  may  be  very  properly 
consulted  as  a  commentary. 

The  spirit  of  Pindar  is  indeed  not  every  where 
t  qually  preserved.     The  following  pretty  lines 
tire  not  such  as  his  deep  mouth  was  used  to  pour : 
Great  Rhea's  son, 
irin  01ympu8»  top,  where  thou 
Siii'ei  to  behold  thy  sacred  show. 
If  in  Alpheus*  silver  flight. 
If  in  my  verse  thou  uke  delight, 
My  verne,  Great  Rhea's  son,  which  is 
Lofty  as  that  and  smooth  as  this. 
In  the  NemaRan  ode  the  reader  must,  in  mere 
justice  to  Pindar,  observe,  that  whatever  is  said 
of  the  original  new  moon,  her  tender  forehead  and 
her  horns,  is  superadded  by  his  paraphrast,  who 
lias  many  other  plays  of  words  and  fancy  un- 
suitable to  the  original :  as. 

The  table,  free  for  ev'ry  guest, 

No  doubt  will  thee  admit, 

And  feast  more  upon  thee,  than  thou  on  It 
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He  sometimes  extends  his  author*8  thoturhts 
without  improving  them.  In  the  Oljrmpioriic 
an  oath  is  mentioned  in  a  single  word,  and  Cow- 
ley spends  three  lines  in  swearing  by  the  Castas 
Uun  stream.  We  are  told  of  Theron's  bounty, 
with  a  hint  that  he  had  enemies,  which  Cowley 
thus  enlarges  in  rhyming  prose  : 

But  in  this  thankless  world  the  giver 
Is  enried  even  by  the  receiver; 
*Tis  now  the  cheap  and  frugal  fashion 
Rather  to  hide  than  own  the  obligation  : 
Nay,  *Us  much  worse  than  so ; 
It  now  an  artifice  does  grow 
Wrongs  and  injuries  to  do, 
Lest  men  should  think  we  owe. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  a  man  of  the  first 
rank  in  learning  and  wit,  when  he  was  dealing 
out  such  minute  morality  in  such  feeble  diction, 
could  imagine,  either  waking  ar  dreaming,  that 
he  imitated  Pindar. 

In  the  following  odes,  where  Cowley  chooses 
his  own  subjects,  he  sometimes  rises  to  dignity 
truly  Pindaric ;  and  if  some  deficiences  of  lan- 
guage be  forgiven,  his  strams  are  such  as  those 
of  the  Theban  bard  were  to  his  contemporaries: 

Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  Jiving  lyre  ; 

Lo  how  the  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well-fiued 

quire 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance. 
And  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equnl  meastire  dance; 
While  the  dance  lasts,  how  long  soe'er  it  be, 
Mt  music's  voice  shall  bear  it  company : 
Till  all  gentle  notes  be  drown'd 
la  tlie  last  trumpet's  dreadful  sound. 

After  such  enthusiasm,  who  will  not  lament 
to  find  the  poet  conclude  with  lines  like  these : 

But  stop,  my  muse — 

Hold  thy  Pindaric  Pegasus  closely  in. 

Which  does  to  rage  begin — 

— Ti^  an  unruly  and  a  hard-mouth'd  horse — 

*Twill  no  unskilful  touch  endure. 

But  flings  writer  and  reader  too  that  sha  not  sure. 

The  fault  of  Cowley,  and  perhaps  all  the  wri- 
ters of  the  metaphysical  race,  is  that  of  pursuing 
hlfl  thoughts  to  the  last  ramifications,  by  which 
lie  loses  the  grandeur  of  generality ;  for  of  the 
greatest  things  the  parts  are  little ;  what  is  little 
can  be  but  pretty,  and  by  claiming  dignity  be- 
comes ridiculous.  Thus  all  tlie  power  of  descrip- 
tion is  destroyed  by  a  scrupulous  enumeration  ; 
and  the  force  of  metaphors  is  lost  when  the  mind 
by  the  mention  of  particulars  is  turned  more 
upon  the  original  than  the  secondaij  sense,  more 
upon  that  from  which  the  illustration  is  drawn, 
than  that  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Of  this  we  have  a  very  eminent  example  in  the 
ode  intitled  The  Muse,  who  goes  to  t(uce  the  air 
in  an  intellectual  chariot,  to  which  he  harnesses 
fancy  and  judgment,  wit  and  eloquence,  memory 
and  mvention.  How  he  distinguished  wit  from 
fancy,  or  how  memory  could  properly  contribute 
lo  motion,  he  has  not  expUined :  we  are  how- 
ever content  to  suppose  tnat  he  could  have  jus- 
tified his  own  fiction,  and  wish  to  see  the  muse 
begin  her  career  ;  but  there  is  yet  more  to  be 
done. 

Let  the  poatillion  Nature  mount,  and  let 

The  coachman  Art  be  set ; 

And  let  the  airy  footmen,  running  all  beside. 

Make  a  long  row  of  goodly  pride  ; 

Figures,  conceiu,  raptures,  and  sentences. 

In  a  well- worded  dress. 

And  innocent  loves,  ana  pleasant  truths,and  useful  lies, 

In  all  their  gaudy  liveries. 

Every  mind  is  now  disgusted  with  this  cumber 


of  magnificence ;  yet  I  cannot  refuse  myself  tha 
four  next  lines. 

Mount,  glorious  queen,  thy  travelling  throne, 

And  bid  it  to  put  on  ; 

For  long  though  cheerful  is  the  way, 
And  life,  alas !  allows  but  one  ill  winter's  day. 

In  the  same  ode,  celebrating  the  power  of  the 
muse,  he  gives  her  prescience,  or,  in  poetical  lan- 
guage, the  foresight  of  events  hatching  in  futu- 
rity ;  but,  having  once  an  egg  in  his  mind,  he 
cannot  forbear  to  show  us  that  he  knows  what 
an  egg  contains : 

Thou  into  the  close  nests  of  Time  dost  peep. 

And  there  with  piercing  eye 
Through  the  firm  shell  and  the  thick  white  doet  spy 

Tears  to  come  a*forming  lie, 
Close  in  their  sacred  aecundine  asleep. 

The  same  thought  is  more  generally,  and 
therefore  more  poetically  expressed  by  Casimir, 
a  writer  who  has  many  of  the  beauties  and  faults 
of  Cowley ; 

Omnibus  Mundi  Dominator  horis 
Aput  urgendas  per  inane  pennas 
Pars  adhuc  nido  lalet,  et  futuroa 
Crescii  in  annos. 

Cowley,  whatever  was  his  subject,  seems  to 
have  been  carried,  by  a  kind  of  destiny,  to  the 
light  and  the  familiar,  or  to  conceits  which  require 
stdl  more  ignoble  epithets.  A  slaughter  in  the 
Red  Sea,  new  dies  the  water's  name  :  and  Eng- 
land, during  the  civil  war,  w^as  ,^Unon  no  more^ 
nor  to  he  named  from  white.  It  is  surely  by  some 
fascination  not  easily  surmounted,  that  a  writei 
professing  to  revive  the  noblest  and  highest  wri 
ting  tn  ver«e,  makes  this  address  to  the  Dew  year# 

Nay  if  thou  lov'st  me,  gentle  year. 

Let  not  so  much  as  love  be  there, 

Vain,  fruitless  love  I  mean  j  for,  gentle  year. 

Although  I  fear 
There 's  of  this  caution  little  need, 

Yet,  gentle  year,  take  heed 

How  thou  dost  make 

Such  a  mistake ; 

Such  love  1  mean  alone 
As  by  thy  cruel  predecessors  has  been  shown ! 
For^  though  I  have  too  much  cause  to  doubt  it, 
I  fam  would  try,  for  once,  if  life  can  live  without  k. 

The  reader  of  this  will  be  inclined  to  cry  out 
with  Prior, 

Ye  eriticSj  say, 
Hotc  poor  to  this  teas  Pindar* s  style  ! 

Even  those  who  cannot  perhaps  find  in  the 
Isthmian  or  Nemasan  songs  what  antiquity  has 
disposed  them  to  expect,  will  at  least  see  that 
ihev  are  ill- represented  by  such  puny  poetry , 
and  all  will  determine  that  if  this  be  the  old 
Theban  strain,  it  is  not  worthy  of  revival. 

To  the  disproportion  and  incongruity  of  Cow- 
ley's sentiments  must  be  added  the  uncertainty 
and  looseness  of  his  measures.  He  takes  the 
liberty  of  using  in  any  place  a  verse  of  any  length 
from  two  syllables  to  twelve. ,  -  The  vrrses  of 
Pindar  have,  as  he  observes,  v^ry  little  harmony 
to  a  modem  ear ;  yet,  by  examimng  the  syllables 
we  perceive  them  to  l^e  regular,  and  have  reason 
enough  for  supposing  that  the  ancient  audiences 
were  delighted  with  the  sound.  The  imitator 
ought  therefore  to  have  adopted  what  he  found, 
and  to  have  added  what  was  wanting  ;  to  have 
preserved  a  constant  return  of  the  same  num- 
bers, and  to  have  supplied  smoothness  of  tran- 
sition and  continuity  of  thought 

It  is  urged  by  Dr.  Sprat,  that  the  irre^rylarity 
of  numb&rs  is  tiu  very  thing  wliich  niakes  that 
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!  ^f  poety  fit  far  M  mamtt  ofmhjeeit.  But 
he  ahoald  have  remembered,  that  wh^t  is  fit  for 
every  thing  can  fit  nothing  welL  The  great 
pleuure  of  verse  arises  from  the  known  measure 
of  the  lines,  and  uniform  structure  of  the  stan- 
Bi,  by  which  the  voice  is  regulated,  and  the 
nemory  relieved. 

If  the  Pindaric  style  be,  what  Cowley* thinks 
tf  the  highest  and  noliesi  kind  of  writing  in  verse, 
it  csn  be  adapted  only  to  high  and  noble  sub- 
JMts ;  and  it  will  not  be  easjr  to  reconcile  the 
poet  with  the  critic,  or  to  conceive  how  that  can 
be  the  highest  kind  of  writing  in  verse,  which, 
■ooording  to  Sprst,  is  ehiifiy  to  be  preferred  for 
ib  near  affinUy  to  prose. 

This  lax  and  lawless  versification  so  much 
eoncealed  the  deficiencies  of  the  barren,  and 
flattered  the  laziness  of  the  idle,  that  it  immedi- 
ately overspread  our  books  of  poetry ;  all  the 
boys  and  girls  caught  the  pleasing  fashion,  and 
they  that  could  do  nothing  else  could  write  like 
PiiMar.  The  rights  of  antiquity  were  invaded, 
and  disorder  tried  to  breMk  into  the  Latin  :  a 
poem*  on  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  in  which  all 
kinds  of  verses  are  shaken  together,  is  unhap- 
pily inserted  in  the  Musa  mfn^icana.  Pindar- 
m  prevailed  about  half  a  century  ;  but  at  last 
died  gradually  away,  and  other  imitations  sup- 
phrits  place. 

The  Pindaric  odes  have  so  lon^  enjoyed  the 
Ugliest  degree  of  poetical  reputation,  that  I  am 
net  willing  to  dismiss  them  with  unabated  cen- 
soe;  and  surely,  though  the  mode  of  their 
compoeition  be  erroneous,  jet  many  parts  de- 
■enre  at  least  that  admiration  which  is  due  to 
great  comprehension  of  knowledge,  and  great 
witility  of  fanc^.  The  thoughts  are  often  new, 
ind  cSlen  striking;  but  the  greatness  of  one 
part  is  disgraced  by  the  littleness  of  another ; 
md  total  nej^Iigence  of  language  gives  the  no- 
blest conceptions  the  appearance  of  a  fabric 
august  in  the  plan,  but  mean  in  the  materials. 
Yet  surely  those  verses  are  not  without  a  just 
daim  to  praise ;  of  which  it  may  be  said  with 
trath,  that  no  man  but  Cowley  could  have  writ- 
Jen  them. 

The  Davidcis  now  remains  to  be  considered ; 
ia  poem  which  the  author  designed  to  have  ex- 
leaded  to  twelve  books,  merely,  as  he  makes  no 
scruple  of  declaring,  because  the  Mneid  had 
that  number;  but  he  had  leisure  or  perseve- 
nnce  only  to  write  the  third  partj  Epic  poems 
have  been  left  unfinished  by  Virgu,  Statins, 
Spenser,  and  Cowley.  That  we  have  not  the 
imole  Davideis  is^  however,  not  much  to  be  re- 
gietted ;  for  in  this  undertaking  Cowley  is,  ta- 
citly at  least,  confessed  to  havo  miscarried. 
There  are  not  many  examples  of  so  great  a 
work,  product  by  an  author  generally  read, 
and  generally  praised,  that  has  crept  through  a 
century  with  so  little  regard.  Whatever  is  said 
of  Cowley,  is  meant  of  nis  other  works.  Of  the 
Davideis  no  mention  is  made ;  it  never  appears 
ia  books,  nor  emerges  in  conversation.  By  the 
Spectator  it  has  been  once  quoted;  by  Rymer 
it  has  once  been  praised ;  and  by  Drydenj  in 
"  Mack  Flecknoe,'^  it  has  once  been  imitated ; 


*  First  publUhed  in  quarto,  1009,  under  the  tiHe  oT 
**  Carmen  Pimlaricum  in  Theatrum  Btieldonianum  in 
MiennibtM  ma^nffici  Operia  Encaniij.  Recilatum  Julit 
Ae  9,  Anno  i609y  a  Crobetto  Oweo,  A.  B.  Md.  Chr. 
Aiiaoo  Auihore.**— R- 


nor  do  I  recollect  much  other  notice  from  its 
publication  till  now  in  the  whole  succession  of 
English  literature. 

Of  this  silence  and  neglect,  if  the  reason  be 
inquired,  it  will  be  found  partly  in  the  choice  of 
the  subject,  and  partly  in  the  performance  of 
the  work. 

Sacred  history  has  been  always  read  with  sub- 
missive reverence,  and  an  imagination  overaw 
ed  and  controlled.  We  have  been  accustomed 
to  acquiesce  in  the  nakedness  and  simplicity  of 
the  authentic  narrative,  and  to  repose  on  its  ve- 
racity with  such  humble  confidence  as  suppress- 
es curiosity.  We  go  with  the  historian  as  he 
goes,  and  stop  with  him  when  he  stops.  All 
amplification  is  frivolous  and  vain ;  all  addition 
to  that  which  is  already  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  religion  seems  not  only  useless,  but  in 
some  degree  profane. 

Such  events  as  were  produced  by  the  visible 
interposition  of  Divine  Power  are  above  the 
power  of  human  genius  to  dignify.  The  mira- 
cle of  creation,  however  it  may  teem  with  ima- 
ges, is  best  described  with  little  diffusion  of  lan- 
guage :  He  spake  theAoord,  and  they  were  nuide. 

We  are  told  thati  Saul  was  troubled  with  an 
evil  spirit;  from  this  Cowley  takes  an  opportu- 
nity of  describing  hell,  and  telling  the  history  of 
Lucifer,  who  was,  he  says, 

Once  general  of  a  gilded  host  of  sprites. 

Lilce  Hesper  leadlne  forth  the  spangled  nights ; 

But  down  nice  lightning,  which  him  struck,  he  came. 

And  roar'd  at  his  first  plunge  into  the  flame. 

Lucifer  makes  a  speech  to  the  inferior  agents 
of  mischief,  in  which  there  is  something  of  hea- 
thenism, and  therefore  of  impropriety ;  and  to 
S've  efficacy  to  his  words,  concludes  by  lashing 
s  breast  with  his  long  tail.  Envy,  after  a  pause, 
steps  out,  and  among  other  declarations  of  hei 
zeal  utters  these  lines : 

Do  thou  but  threat,  loud  storms  shall  make  reply, 
And  thunder  echo  to  the  trembling  Aj  ; 
Whilst  raging  seas  swell  to  so  bold  an  height. 
As  shall  the  nre*a  proud  element  aflfright. 
Th*  old  drudging  stm,  from  his  long-beaten  way. 
Shall  at  thy  voire  start,  and  misguide  the  day. 
The  jocund  orbs  shall  break  their  measured  pace, 
And  stubborn  poles  change  their  allotted  place. 
Hearen^s  gilded  troo|M  shall  flutter  here  and  there, 
Leaving  their  boasting  songs  tunM  to  a  sphere. 

Every  reader  feels  himself  weary  with  this 
useless  talk  of  an  allegorical  being. 

It  is  not  only  when  the  events  are  confessedly 
miraculous,  Uiat  fancy  and  fiction  lose  their  ef- 
fect :  the  whole  system  of  life,  while  the  theoc- 
racy was  yet  visible,  has  an  appearance  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  other  scenes  of  human  action,  that 
the  reader  of  the  Sacred  Volume  habitually  con- 
siders it  as  the  peculiar  mode  of  existence  of  a 
distinct  species  of  mankind,  that  lived  and  act- 
ed with  manners  uncommunicable :  so  that  it  is 
difficult  even  for  imagination  to  place  in  the 
state  of  them  whose  story  is  related,  and  by  con- 
sequence their  joys  and  j^riefs  are  not  easily 
adopted,  nor  can  the  attention  be  often  interest- 
ed in  any  thin^that  befalls  them. 

To  the  subject  thus  originally  indisposed  to 
the  reception  of  poetical  embellishments  the 
writer  brought  little  that  could  reconcile  impa- 
tience, or  attract  curiosity.  Nothing  can  be 
more  disgusting  than  a  narrative  8pang|]ed  with 
conceits;  and  conceits  are  all  that  Davideis 
supplies. 
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One  of  the  great  Boarces  of  poetical  delight  is 
description,*  or  the  power  of  presenting  pictures 
to  the  mind.  Cowley  gives  inferences  instead 
of  images,  and  shows  not  what  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  seen,  but  what  thoughts  the  sight 
might  have  suggested.  When  Virgil  describes 
the  stone  which  Tumuslifled  against  ^neas,  he 
fixes  the  attention  on  its  bulk  and  weight: 

Saxum  circumspicit  in^ena, 
Saxum  antiquum,  increns,  campo  quod  forte  jacebat 
Limes  agro  posiius,  litem  ut  discemeret  arris. 

Cowley  says  of  the  stone  with  which  Cain 
slew  his  brother, 

I  saw  him  flinpthe  stone,  Aa  if  he  meant 
At  once  his  niurther  and  bis  monument. 

Of  the  sword  taken  from  Goliah,  he  says^ 

A  sword  so  j^cat,  that  it  was  only  fit 

To  cut  ofl*  his  ^eat  head  that  came  with  iL 

Other  poets  describe  death  by  some  of  its  com- 
mon app<;arance8.  Cowley  says,  with  a  learned 
allusion  to  sepulchral  lamps,  real  or  fabulous, 

Twixt  his  ri^ht  ribs  deep  pierc'd  the  Turious  blade, 
And  open'd  wide  those  secret  ve6<<el8  where 
Life's  light  goes  out,  when  first  they  lei  in  air. 

But  he  has  allusions  vulgar  as  well  as  learned. 
In  a  visionary  succession  of  kings, 

Joas  at  first  does  bri/?ht  and  glorious  show. 
In  life's  fresh  morn  hid  fame  does  early  crow. 

Describing  an  undisciplined  army,  after  hav- 
ing said  with  elegance. 

His  forces  scem'd  no  army,  but  a  crowd. 
Heartless,  unarm'd,  disorderly,  and  loud  ; 

he  gives  them  a  fit  of  the  ague. 

The  allusions  however  are  not  always  to  vul- 
gar things  ;  he  offends  by  exaggeration  as  much 
as  by  diminution : 

The  king  was  plac'd  alone,  and  o*er  his  head 

A  well-wrought  heaven  of  silk  and  gold  was  spread 

Whatever  he  writes  is  always  polluted  with 
some  conceit : 

Where  the  sun's  fruitful  beams  give  metals  birth, 
Where  he  the  growth  of  fatal  gold  docs  sec. 
Gold,  which  alone  more  influence  has  than  he. 

In  one  passage  he  starts  a  sudden  question,  to 
the  confusion  of  philosophy  : 

Ye  learned  heads,  whom  ivy  garlands  grace, 
Why  does  that  twining  plant  the  oak  embrace  ; 
The  oak  for  courtship  most  of  all  unfit. 
And  rough  as  are  the  winds  that  fight  with  it  ? 

Elis  expressions  have  sometimes  a  degree  of 
meanness  that  surpasses  expectation  : 

Nay,  gentle  guests,  he  cries,  since  now  you're  in, 
The  story  of  your  gallant  friend  begin. 

In  a  simile  descriptive  of  the  morning : 

As  glimmering  stars  just  at  th'  approach  of  day, 
Cashier'd  by  imops,  at  last  all  drop  away. 

The  dress  of  Gabriel  deserves  attention: 

He  took  for  skin  a  cloud  most  soft  and  bright. 
That  e'er  the  mid-day  Hun  pierc'd  through  with  light; 
Upon  his  cheeks  a  lively  blush  he  spread, 
Wash'd  from  the  morning  beauties'  deepest  red  : 
An  harmless  flatt'ring  meteor  shone  for  hair. 
And  fell  adown  his  shoulders  with  loose  care  ; 
He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies. 
Where  the  most  sprightly  azure  pleas'd  the  eyes  ; 


•  Dr.  Warton  dl^covrrs  pome  contrariety  of  opinion 
between  this,  and  what  is  said  of  description  in  p.  13  k. 
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Thia  he  with  starry  vapours  sprinkles  all, 
Took  in  their  prime  ere  they  grow  ripe  and  &1« 
Of  a  new  rainbow  ere  it  fret  or  lade. 
The  chotcest  piece  cut  out,  a  scarf  is  made. 

This  is  a  just  specimen  of  Cowley's  imagery . 
what  might  m  general  expressions  be  great  ant'. 
forcible,  he  weakens  and  makes  ridiculous  by 
branching  it  into  small  parts.  That  Gabriel 
was  invested  with  the  softest  or  brightest  co- 
lours of  the  sky,  we  mi^ht  have  been  told,  and 
been  dismissed  to  improve  the  idea  in  our  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  conception ;  but  Cowley 
could  not  let  us  go  till  he  had  related  where  Ga- 
briel got  first  his  skin,  and  then  his  mantle,  then 
his  lace,  and  then  his  scarf,  and  related  it  in  the 
terms  of  the  mercer  and  tailor. 

Sometimes  he  indulges  himself  in  a  digres- 
sion, always  conceived  with  his  natural  exube- 
rance, and  commonly,  even  where  it  is  not  long, 
continued  till  it  is  tedious. 

r  th'  library  a  few  choice  atJthors  stood. 

Yet  HwaH  well  stur'd,  for  that  small  store  was  good. 

Writing,  man's  i<piritual  physic,  was  not  then 

It.«p|f,  as  now,  grown  a  disease  of  men. 

Learning,  (young  virgin,)  but  few  suitors  knew 

The  common  proHiiiuie  she  lately  grew, 

And  with  tin*  gpurious  bruod  loads  now  the  press ; 

Laborious  e/Tects  of  idleness. 

As  the  Davideis  afibrds  only  four  books,  though 
intended  to  consist  of  twelve,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  such  criticisms  as  epic  poems  com 
monly  supply.  The  plan  of  the  whole  work  is 
very  imperfectly  shown  by  the  third  part  The 
duration  of  an  unfinished  action  cannot  be 
known.  Of  characters  either  not  yet  introdu- 
ced, or  shewn  but  upon  few  occasions,  the  full 
extent  and  the  nice  discriminations  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  fable  is  plainly  implex,  form- 
ed rather  from  the  Odyssey  than  the  Iliad :  and 
many  artifices  of  diversification  are  employed, 
with  the  ekill  of  a  man  acouainted  with  the  best 
models.  The  past  is  recalled  by  narration,  and 
the  future  anticipated  by  vision  :  but  he  has  been 
so  lavish  of  his  poetical  art,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  he  could  fill  eight  books  more  with- 
out practising  again  the  same  modes  of  disposing 
of  his  matter:  and  perhaps  the  perception  of  this 
growing  incumbrance  inclined  nim  to  stop.  By 
this  abruption  posteritjr  lost  more  instruction 
than  deli^nt.  If  the  continuation  of  the  Davideis 
can  be  missed  it  is  for  the  learning  that  had  been 
diffused  over  it,  and  the  notes  in  which  it  had 
been  explained. 

Had  not  his  characters  been  depraved,  like 
every  other  part,  by  improper  decorations,  they 
would  have  deserved  uncommon  praise.  He 
gives  Saul  both  the  body  and  mind  of  a  hero : 

His  way  once  chose,  he  forward  thrust  outright. 
Nor  turn'd  aaide  for  danger  or  delighL 

And  the  different  beauties  of  the  lofty  Merah  and 
the  gentle  Michol  are  very  justly  conceived  and 
strongly  painted. 

Rymer  has  declared  the  Davideis  superior  to 
the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso, "  which,**  says  he, "  the 
poet,  with  all  his  care,  has  not  totally  pureed 
trom  pedantry."  If  by  pedantry  is  meant  fliat 
minute  knowledge  which  is  denved  from  parti- 
cular sciences  and  studies,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  notions  supplied  by  a  wide  siu^ey  of  life 
and  nature,  Cowley  certainly  errs,  by  introdu- 
cing pedantry,  far  more  frequently  than  Tasso. 
I  know  not,'inderd,  why  they  should  be  com- 
pared J  for  the  resemblance  of  Cowley's  work 
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to  T&89o'8  18  only  that  they  both  exhibit  the 
atrency  of  celestial  and  infernal  spirits,  in  whicJi 
however  they  diflfer  widely  ;  for  Cowley  suppo- 
gfsthem  commonly  to  operate  upon  the  mind  by 
wigcestion  ;  Tasso  represents  them  as  promo- 
tinjT  or  obstnicting  events  by  external  afency. 

Of  particular  pages  that  can  be  propeny  com- 
pared, I  remember  only  the  description  oi  Hea- 
ven, in  which  the  difierent  manner  of  the  two 
writer?  is  sufficiently  discernible.  Cowley's  i;^ 
scarcely  description,  unless  it  be  possible  to  dt- 
scribe  by  negatives ;  for  he  tells  us  only  what 
there  is  not  in  Heaven.  Tasso  endeavours  tr> 
represent  the  splendours  and  pleasures  of  the 
regions  of  happiness.  Tasso  affords  image  a^ 
and  Cowley  sentiments.  It  happens,  however, 
that  Tasso's  descriptions  afiord  some  reason  fi^r 
Rliymer's  censure.  He  says  of  the  Supremfi 
Being, 

Kh  sotto  !  piedi  e  Tato  e  la  natura 
Miniftui  humili,  e*l  moto,  e  chMl  misnra. 

The  second  line  has  in  it  more  of  pedantry 
than  perhaps  can  bo  found  in  any  other  stan^ 
of  the  poem. 

In  the  perusal  of  the  Davideis,  as  of  all  Cow- 
It^y's  works,  we  find  wit  and  learning  unprofitu* 
bly  s(|uandered.  Attention  has  no  rehef ;  tlio 
affections  are  never  moved  ;  we  are  sometimi,-? 
snrptised,  but  never  delighted,  and  find  much  ta 
admire,  but  little  to  approve.  Still  however  it 
is  the  work  of  Cowley,  of  a  mind  capacious  by 
naturo,  and  replenished  by  study. 

In  the  general  review  of  Cowley's  poetry  it 
will  be  found  that  he  wrote  with  abundant  fertil- 
ity, bnt  with  negligent  or  unskilful  selection :  witJi 
much  thought,  but  with  little  imagery  ;  that  he 
b  never  patlietic,  and  rarely  sublime ;  but  always 
either  ingenious  or  learnea,  either  acute  or  pro- 
found. 

It  is  said  by  Denham  in  his  elegy, 
To  him  no  author  waa  unknown, 
Yet  what  he  writ  waa  all  his  own. 

This  wide  position  requires  less  limitation, 
when  it  is  afnrmed  of  Cowley,  than  perhaps  of 
any  other  poet—  He  read  much,  ana  yet  bor- 
rowed little. 

His  character  of  writing  was  indeed  not  his 
own:  he  unhappily  adopted  that  which  was  pre- 
dominant. He  saw  a  certain  way  to  present 
praise  ;  and,  not  sufficiently  inquiring  by  whst 
means  the  ancients  have  continued  to  delight 
through  all  the  changes  of  human  manners,"  ht* 
contented  himself  with  a  deciduous  laurel,  of 
which  the  verdure  in  its  spring  was  bright  and 
|!ay,  but  which  time  has  been  continual^  steal- 
ing from  his  brows. 

He  was  in  his  own  time  considered  as  of  nn- 
ri vailed  excellence.  Clarendon  represents  him 
an  having  taken  a  ffight  beyond  all  that  went 
before  liim  ;  and  Milton  is  said  to  have  declared, 
that  the  three  greatest  English  poets  were  Spen- 
ser, Shakspeare,  and  Cowley. 

His  manner  ho  had  in  common  with  othen^ ; 
but  his  sentiments  were  his  own.  Upon  even 
subject  he  thought  for  himself;  and  such  wa^ 
his  copiousness  of  knowledge,  that  somethins;r 
at  once  remote  and  applicable  rushed  into  hi 4 
mind  ;  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  he  always  rejectf*! 
a  cominodious  idea  merely  because  another  hu^d 
U9ed  it :  his  known  wealth  was  so  great  that  he 
might  have  borrowed  without  loss  of  credit. 

In  his  elegy  on  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  last 
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lines  have  such  resemblance  to  the  noble  epi> 
gram  of  Orotius  on  the  death  of  Scali^,  that  I 
cannot  but  think  them  copied  from  it,  thou|^ 
they  are  copied  by  no  servile  hand. 

One  passage  in  his  Jdistrest  is  so  apparently 
borrowed  from  Donne,  that  he  probably  would 
not  have  written  it,  had  it  not  mingled  with  his 
own  thoughts,  so  as  that  he  did  not  perceive  him- 
self taking  it  from  another : 

Although  I  think  thou  never  fbund  wilt  be. 

Yet  I'm  resolved  to  nearch  for  thee  j 

The  search  itself  rewards  the  pains. 
8o,  though  the  thymic  his  great  secret  mlaa, 
(For  neither  it  in  Art  or  Nature  is,) 

Yet  thinga  well  wonh  his  toil  he  gains : 

And  does  his  charge  and  labour  pay 
With  good  unsought  experiments  by  the  way. 

Cowley. 

Some  that  have  deeper  digg'd  Love's  mine  than  I, 
Say,  where  his  centric  happiness  doth  lie : 

1  have  lov'd  and  got,  ana  told  ; 
But  should  1  love,  get.  toll,  till  I  were  old, 
I  should  not  find  that  hidden  mystery ; 

Oh,  nis  imposture  all ! 
And  as  no  chymic  yet  th'  elixir  got. 

But  glorifies  his  pregnant  pot. 

If  by  the  way  to  him  befall 
Some  odoriferous  thing,  or  medicinal. 

So  lovers  dream  a  rich  and  long  delight. 

But  get  a  winter-aeeming  summers  night 

Jonson  and  Donne,  as  Dr.  Hurd  remAikf^ 
were  then  in  the  highest  esteem. 

It  is  related  by  Clarendon  that  Cowley  alwaji 
acknowUniges  his  obligation  to  the  learning  and 
industry  of  Jonson  ;  but  I  have  found  no  traces 
of  Jonson  m  his  works:  to  emulate  Donne  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  purpose ;  and  from  Donne 
he  may  have  learned  that  familiarity  with  reli- 
gious images,  and  that  light  allusion  to  sacred 
things,  by  which  readers  far  short  of  sanctity 
are  Ircquentlv  offended  ;  and  which  would  not 
be  borne  in  the  present  age,  when  devotion,  per- 
haps not  more  tervent,  is  more  deUcate. 

Having  produced  one  passage  taken  by  Cow- 
ley from  Donne,  I  will  recompense  him  by  ano- 
ther which  Milton  seems  to  have  borrowed  from 
him.    He  says  of  GoUah, 

His  spear,  the  trunk  was  of  a  loAy  tree. 

Which  Nature  meant  some  tall  ship's  mast  ahoQld  ba. 

Milton  of  Satan : 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  ullest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand, 
He  walked  with. 

His  diction  was  in  his  own  time  censured  mm 
negligent  He  seems  not  to  have  known,  or  not 
to  have  considered,  that  words  being  arbitrary 
must  owe  their  power  to  association,  and  have 
the  influence,  ana  that  only,  which  custom  has 
given  tnem.  Language  is  the  dress  of  thought : 
and  88  the  noblest  mien,  or  most  graceful  action, 
would  be  degraded  and  obscuredby  a  garb  a|^ 
propriated  to  the  gross  employments  of  rustice 
or  mechanics :  so  the  most  heroic  sentiments  will 
lose  their  efficacy,  and  the  most  splendid  ideae 
drop  their  magnificence,  if  they  are  conveyed  by 
words  used  commonly  upon  low  and  trivial  oc- 
casions, debased  by  vulgar  mouths,  and  con- 
taminated by  inelegant  applications. 

Truth  indeed  is  always  truth,  and  reaaon  is 
always  reason  ;  they  have  an  intrinsic  and  unal- 
terable value,  and  constitute  that  intellectual 
gold  which  defies  destruction ;  but  gold  may  be 
so  concealed  in  baser  matter,  that  only  a  chy- 
mist  can  recover  it ;  sense  may  be  lo  udden  to 
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onrcfined  and  nlebeian  words  that  none  but  phi- 
losophers can  aistinguish  i  ,  and  both  may  be 
■o  buried  in  impurities,  as  not  to  pay  the  cost  of 
their  extraction. 

The  diction,  being  the  vehicle  of  the  thoughts. 
first  presents  itself  to  the  intellectual  eye  ;  and 
if  the  first  appearance  offends,  a  further  know- 
ledge is  not  often  sought.  Whatever  professes 
to  benefit  by  pleasing,  must  please  at  once.  The 
pleasures  of  the  mind  imply  something  sudden 
and  unexpected ;  that  which  elevates  must  al- 
ways surprise.  What  is  perceived  by  slow  de- 
grees may  gratify  us  with  consciousness  of  im- 
provement, but  will  never  strike  with  the  sense 
of  pleasure. 

Of  all  this,  Cowley  appears  to  have  been  yn\h- 
out  knowledge,  or  without  care.  He  makes  no 
selection  of  words,  nor  seeks  any  neatness  of 
phrase;  he  has  no  elegances  eitner  lucky  or 
elaborate;  as  his  endeavours  were  rather  to  im- 
press sentences  upon  the  understanding  than 
images  upon  the  fancy ;  he  has  few  epithets,  and 
•those  scattered  without  peculiar  propriety  or 
nice  adaptation.  It  seems  to  follow  from  the 
necessity  of  the  subject,  rather  than  the  care  of 
the  writer,  that  the  diction  of  hb  heroic  poem  is 
leas  familiar  than  that  of  his  slightest  writings. 
He  has  given  not  the  same  numbers,  but  the 
same  diction,  to  the  gentle  Anacreon  and  the 
tempestuous  Pindar. 

His  versification  seems  to  have  had  very  little 
of  his  care ;  and  if  what  he  thinks  be  true,  that 
Ids  numbers  are  unmusical  only  when  they  are 
ill-read,  the  art  of  reading  them  is  at  present 
lost ;  for  they  are  commonly  harsh  to  modem 
ears.  He  has  indeed  many  noble  lines,  such  as 
the  feeble  care  of  Waller  never  could  produce. 
The  bulk  of  his  thoughts  sometimes  swelled  his 
▼erse  to  unexpected  and  inevitable  grandeur; 
but  his  excellence  of  this  kind  is  merely  fortui- 
tous :  he  sinks  willingly  down  to  his  general 
carelessness,  and  avoids  with  very  little  care 
either  meanness  or  asperity. 

His  contractions  are  often  rugged  and  harsh  : 

One  flings  a  mountain,  and  ita  rivers  too 
Tom  up  with  't. 

His  rhymes  are  very  often  made  by  pronouns, 
or  particles,  or  the  like  unimportant  words, 
which  disappoint  the  ear,  and  destroy  the  energy 
of  the  line. 

His  combination  of  difierent  measaree  is  some- 
times dissonant  and  unpleasing  ;  he  joins  verses 
together,  of  which  the  former  does  not  slide 
fnuAj  into  the  latter. 

The  words  do  and  didy  which  so  much  degrade 
in  present  estimation  the  line  that  admits  them, 
were,  in  the  time  of  Cowley,  little  censured  or 
avoided :  how  often  he  used  them,  and  with 
bow  bad  an  effect,  at  least  to  our  ears,  will  ap- 
pear by  a  passage,  in  which  every  reader  will 
Munent  to  see  just  and  noble  thoughts  defrauded 
of  their  praise  by  inelegance  of  language : 

Where  honoiu'  or  where  consotence  doe*  not  bind. 

No  other  law  shall  shackle  me ; 

Slave  to  myself  I  ne^er  will  be ; 
Nor  shall  my  future  actions  be  confln'd 

By  my  own  present  mind. 
Who  bv  resolves  and  vows  engaged  doea  stand. 

For  days  that  vet  belong  to  fate, 
JOoes  lilce  an  unthrifl,  mortgage  his  estata 

Before  it  falls  into  his  hand  ; 

The  bondman  of  the  cloister  so, 
All  thai  he  dctta  receive  do—  always  owa. 


And  stin  as  Time  comes  In,  h  goes  away. 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay  ! 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell  ! 
Which  niA  hour^s  work  as  well  as  hours  doe»  tell . 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knelt 

His  heroic  lines  are  often  formed  of  monosyi 
lables ;  but  jet  they  are  sometimes  sweet  and 
sonorous. 

He  says  of  the  Messiah, 

Round  the  whole  earth  his  dreaded  name  shall  sound, 
And  reach  to  tcorids  that  must  not  yet  be  found. 

In  another  place,  of  David, 

Yet  bid  him  go  securely,  when  he  sends ; 
'Tt«  Saul  that  i»  hitfoty  and  we  hit  frienda. 
The  man  teho  hat  ht»  God,  no  aid  can  lack  ; 
•And  we  who  bid  him  go,  will  bring  him  back 

Yet  amidst  his  negligence  he  sometimes  at- 
tempts an  improved  and  scientific  versification ; 
of  which  it  will  be  best  to  give  his  own  account 
subjoined  to  this  line : 

Nor  can  the  glory  contain  itself  in  th*  endless  spaca 

**  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  necessary  to  admonish 
the  most  part  of  readers,  that  it  is  not  by 
negligence  that  this  verse  is  so  loose,  long,  and^ 
as  It  were,  vast ;  it  is  to  paint  in  the  number 
the  nature  of  the  thing  which  it  describes,  which 
I  would  have  observ^  in  divers  other  places  ol 
this  poem,  that  else  will  pass  for  very  careless 
verses:  as  before, 

•And  over-run*  the  neighboring  Jleldo  with  violent 
course. 

In  the  second  book  ; 

Down  a  precipice  deep,  down  he  coats  them  all  — 
And, 

Jind fella-down  hia  ahouldera  with  looae  care 

In  the  third, 

Braaa  teas  hia  helmet,  hia  boota  braaa,  and  o^er 
Hia  breast  a  Uiick plate  of  atrong  braaa  he  wore 

In  the  fourth, 

Like  aome  fair  pine  overlooking  all  the  ignobler  wood. 
And, 

Some  from  the  rocka  cast  themaelvea  dcwn  headlong 

And  many  more  :  but  it  is  enough  to  instance 
in  a  few.  The  thing  is,  that  the  disposition  of 
words  and  numbers  should  be  such,  as  that,  out 
of  the  order  an(i  sound  of  them,  the  things  them- 
selves may  be  represented.  This  the  Greeks 
were  not  so  accurate  as  to  bind  themselves  to : 
neither  have  our  English  poets  observed  it,  for 
aught  I  can  find.  The  Latins  {qvi  Musas  cdunt 
severiores)  sometimes  did  it ;  and  their  prince, 
Virgil,  always :  in  whom  the  examples  are  in- 
numerable, and  taken  notice  of  by  all  judt 
cious  men,  so  that  it  is  superfluous  to  collect 
them." 

I  know  not  whether  he  has,  in  many  of  these 
instances,  attained  the  representation  or  resem- 
blance that  he  purposes.  Verse  can  imitate  only 
soimd  and  motion.  A  boundless  verse,  a  head- 
Umg  verse,  and  a  verse  of  hraas  or  of  strong 
bnutf  seem  to  comprise  very  incongruous  and 
tmsociable  ideas.  What  there  is  peculiar  in  the 
sound  of  the  line  expressing  loose  cmrCf  I  cannot 
discover ;  nor  why  the  pine  is  taUer  in  an  Alex- 
andrine than  in  ten  syllables. 

But,  not  to  defraua  him  of  his  due  praise,  he 
has  given  one  example  of  representative  versifi 
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ettion,  wluch  perhap«  no  other  Elnglish  line  can 
eqoaL 

Begf  n,  be  bold,  nnd  Tenture  to  be  wise ; 

He  wbo  defers  ibie  work  from  day  to  day, 

Does  on  a  rirer's  bank  expecting  suy 

Till  the  whole  stream  chat  stopped  him  shall  be  gone, 

Which  runs^  and  aa  it  run»,  for  ever  shall  run  on. 

Cowley  was,  I  believe,  the  first  poet  that 
mingled  Alexandrines  at  pleasure  with  the  com- 
mon heroic  often  syllables  ;  and  from  him  Dry- 
den  borrowed  the  practice,  whether  ornamental 
or  licentious.  He  considered  the  verse  of  twelve 
syllables  as  elevated  and  majestic,  and  has  there- 
fore deviated  into  that  measure  when  he  sup- 
poses the  voice  had  heard  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  author  of  the  Davideis  is  commended  by 
Dryden  for  having  writteo  it  in  couplets,  be- 
cause he  discovered  that  any  staff  was  too  lyrical 
for  an  heroic  poem  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
known  before  by  May  and  Sandys,  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Pharsalia  and  the  Metamorphoses. 

In  the  Davideis  are  some  hemistichs,  or  verses 
left  imperfect  by  the  author,  in  imitation  of  Vir- 
gil, whom  he  supposes  not  to  have  intended  to 
complete  them :  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous, 
may  be  probably  concluded,  because  this  trun- 
cation is  imitated  by  no  subsequent  Roman 
poet;  because  Vir^  himself  filled  up  one 
broken  line  in  the  heat  of  recitation  ;  because 
m  one  the  sense  is  now  unfinished;  and  be- 
raase  all  that  can  be  done  by  a  broken  verse,  a 
line  intersected  by  a  ccencro,  and  a  full  stop,  will 
eqaally  effect. 

Of  triplets  in  his  Davideis  he  makes  no  use, 
and  perhaps  did  not  at  first  think  them  allowa- 
ble; but  he  appears  aAerwards  to  have  changed 


his  mind,  for,  in  the  verses  on  the  government 
of  Cromwell  he  inserts  theml  ibeiully  with  great 
happiness. 

After  so  much  criticism  on  his  poems,  the 
essays  which  accompany  them  must  not  be  foi^ 
j[otten.  What  is  said  by  Sprat  of  his  converse^ 
tion,  that  no  man  could  draw  from  it  any  susp^ 
cion  of  his  excellence  in  poetry,  may  be  apphed 
to  these  compositions.  No  auUior  ever  kept  his 
verse  and  his  prose  at  a  greater  distance  from 
each  other.  His  thoughts  are  natural,  and  his 
style  has  a  smooth  and  placid  equabihty,  which 
has  never  yet  obtained  its  due  commendation. 
Nothing  is  far-sought,  or  hard-laboured  ;  but  all 
is  easy  without  feebleness,  and  familiar  without 
grossness. 

■  ^  It  has  been  observed  by  Felton,  in  his  Eeaaj 
on  the  Classics,  that  Cowley  was  beloved  by 
every  muse  that  he  courted ;  and  that  he  has 
rivalled  the  ancients  in  every  kin^  ofpoetiy  but 

it  may  be  arnrmed,  without  any  encomiastic 
fervour,  that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a 
mind  replete  with  learning,  and  that  his  pa^ 
are  embellished  with  all  the  ornaments  which 
books  could  supply ;  that  he  was  the  first  who 
imparted  to  English  numbers  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  greater  ode,  and  the  gayety  of  the  less ;  that 
he  was  eoually  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies,  and 
for  lofty  nights ;  that  he  was  among  those  who 
freed  translation  from  servility,  and,  instead  of 
following  his  author  at  a  distance,  walked  by 
his  side  ;  and  that,  if  he  left  versification  yet  im- 
provable, he  left  likewise  from  time  to  time  such 
specimens  of  excellence  as  enabled  succeeding 
poets  to  improve  it 
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Of  Sim  JoHiv  Dcnham  very  little  is  known 
bat  what  \a  related  of  him  by  Wood,  or  by  him- 
self. 

He  was  bom  at  Dublin  in  1615  t'^  the  only 
ion  of  Sir  John  Denham,  of  Little  noncley.  in 
Essex,  then  chief  baron  of  the  Excheqiier  in  Ire- 
land, and  of  Eleanor  daughter  of  ^ir  Garret 
More,  baron  of  Mellefont 

Two  years  afterwards,  his  father,  being  made 
one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  England. 
Drought  him  away  from  his  native  country,  and 
educated  him  in  London. 

In  1631  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was 
considered  "  as  a  dreaming  young  man,  given 
more  to  dice  and  cards  than  study  :*'  and  tnere- 


•  In  Hamilton's  Memoln  of  Count  Oraminont,  Bir 
John  Denham  \a  ^aid  to  hare  been  79  when  he  married 
MiM  Bronic,  abont  the  year  1664 :  according  to  which 
itatement  he  waa  bom  in  1563.    But  Dr.  Johnson,  who 
Itta  followed  Wood,  is  right    He  entered  Trinity  Col- 
le?e,  Oxford,  at  the  a^e  of  16,  in  1631,  aa  appears  by 
the  followinf  entry,  wliich  I  copied  from  the  matri- 
Cttlatinn  book : 
Trin.  ColL  *'  UUl.    Nor.  18.  Johannes  Denham,  Es- 
sex, flUus  J.  Denlutm,  de  Horselev  parrt  in  com. 
pnsdict.  militia  annos  naius  16.**— JCmoim 


fore  gave  no  prognostics  of  his  future  eminence ; 
nor  was  suspected  to  conceal,  under  si  uggishnesa 
and  laxity,  a  genius  born  to  improve  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country. 

When  he  was,  tliree  years  afterwards,  re- 
moved to  LincoIn*s  Inn,  he  prosecuted  the  com* 
men  law  with  sufficient  appearance  of  applica- 
tion ;  yet  did  not  lose  his  propensity  to  cards  and 
dice;  but  was  very  often  plundered  by  game- 
sters. 

Being  severely  reproved  for  this  folly,  he  pro- 
fessed, and  perhaps  believed,  himself  reclaimed ; 
and,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 
wrote  and  published  **An  Essay  upon  Gam- 
ing/» 

He  seems  to  have  divided  his  studies  between 
law  and  poetry :  for,  in  1636,  he  translated  the 
second  book  of  the  JBneid. 

Two  years  after,  his  father  died ;  and  then, 
notwithstanding  his  resolutions  and  professions, 
he  returned  agam  to  the  vice  of  gaming,  and  losi 
several  thousand  pounds  that  had  been  left  him. 

In  1642,  he  published  "  The  Sophy."  Thia 
seems  to  have  given  him  his  first  hold  of  the 
public  attention ;  for  Waller  remarked,  **TbiU 
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Im  broke  out  like  the  Irish  rebellion,  threescore 
tXiousand  strong,  when  nobody  was  aw&re,  or  in 
the  least  suspected  it;  an  observation  which 
oould  have  had  no  propriety,  had  his  poetical 
abilities  been  known  before. 

He  was  after  that  pricked  for  sheriff  of  Surry, 
and  made  governor  of  Famham  Castle  for  the 
King  ;  but  he  soon  resigned  that  charge,  and  re- 
treated to  Oxford,  where,  in  1 643,  he  published 
«*  Cooper's  Hill." 

This  poem  had  such  reputation  as  to  excite 
the  common  artifice  by  which  envy  degrades  ex- 
cellence.— A  report  was  spread,  that  the  per- 
formance was  not  his  own,  but  that  he  tiad 
bought  it  of  a  vicar  for  forty  pounds.  The  same 
attempt  was  made  to  rob  Aadison  of  Cato,  and 
Fope  of  his  Elssay  on  Criticism. 

In  1647,  the  distresses  of  the  royal  family  re- 
quired him  to  engage  in  more  dangerous  em- 
ployments. He  was  entrusted  by  the  dueen 
with  a  message  to  the  King  ;  and,  by  whatever 
means,  so  far  softened  the  ferocitjr  of  Hugh 
Peters,  that  by  his  intercession  admission  was 
procured.  Of  the  King's  condescension  he 
nas  given  an  account  in  the  dedication  of  his 
works. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  in  carrying  on 
the  King's  correspondence;  and,  as  he  says, 
discharged  this  onice  with  peat  safety  to  the 
loyalists:  and,  being  accidentally  discovered 
by  the  adverse  party's  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's hand,  he  escaped  happily  both  for  himself 
and  his  friends. 

He  was  yet  engaged  in  a  greater  undertaking. 
In  April,  1648,  he  conveyed  James  the  duke  of 
York  from  London  into  France,  and  delivered 
him  there  to  the  queen  and  prince  of  Wales. 
This  year  he  published  his  translation  of  "  Cato 
Major." 

He  now  resided  in  France  as  one  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  exiled  kin<r ;  and,  to  divert  the 
melancholy  of  their  condition,  was  sometimes 
enjoined  by  his  master  to  wrile  occasional  ver- 
ses ;  one  of  which  amusements  was  probably  his 
ode  or  song  upon  the  embassy  to  Poland,  by 
which  he  and  Lord  Crofts  procured  a  contribu- 
tion of  ten  thousand  pounds  from  the  Scotch 
that  wandered  over  that  kingdom.  Poland  was 
at  that  time  very  much  frequented  by  itinerant 
traders,  who,  in  a  country  of  very  little  com- 
merce and  of  great  extent,  where  every  man  re- 
aided  on  his  own  estate,  contributed  very  much 
to  the  accommodation  of  life,  by  bringing  to 
every  man's  house  those  little  necessaries  which 
it  was  very  inconvenient  to  want,  and  very 
troublesome  to  fetch.  I  have  formerly  read, 
without  much  reflection,  of  tlie  multitude  of 
Scotchmen  that  travelled  with  their  wares  in 
Poland ;  and  that  their  numbers  were  not  small, 
flie  success  of  this  negotiation  gives  sufficient 
evidence. 

About  this  time,  what  estate  the  war  and  the 
gamesters  had  left  him,  was  sold  by  order  of  the 
Miiliament;  and  when,  in  1652,  he  returned  to 
England,  he  was  entertained  by  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke. 

Of  the  next  years  of  his  life  there  is  no  ac- 
count At  the  restoration  he  obtained  that 
which  many  missed — the  reward  of  his  loyalty ; 
being  made  surveyor  of  the  kind's  buildings,  and 
digmfied  with  the  order  of  the  Batli.  He  seems 
mam  to  have  learned  some  attentbn  to  money ; 


for  Wood  says,  that  he  got  by  this  place  seven 
thousand  pounds. 

Aft^r  the  restoration,  he  wrote  the  poem  on 
Prudence  and  Justice,  and  perhaps  some  of  his 
other  pieces:  and,  as  he  appears,  whenever  any 
serious  question  comes  before  him,  to  have  been 
a  man  of  piety,  he  consecrated  his  poetical  pow- 
ers to  religion,  and^  made  a  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms  of  David.  In  this  attempt  he  has 
failed  ;  but  in  sacred  poetry  who  has  succeeded' 

It  might  be  hoped  that  the  favour  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  esteem  of  the  public,  would  now  make 
him  happy.  But  human  felicity  is  short  and 
uncertain  ;  a  second  marriage  brought  upon  bim 
so  much  disquiet,  as  for  a  time  disordered  his 
understanding;  and  Butler  lampooned  him  fur 
his  lunacy.  I  know  not  whether  the  malignant 
lines  were  then  made  public,  nor  what  provoca- 
tion incited  Butler  to  do  that  which  no  provo- 
cation can  excuse. 

His  frenzy  lasted  not  long;'^  and  he  seems 
to  have  regamed  his  full  force  of  mind  ;  for  he 
wrote  aften^'ards  his  excellent  poem  upon  the 
death  of  Cowley,  whom  he  was  not  long  to  sur- 
vive; for  on  the  19tli  of  March,  1668,  he  was 
buried  by  his  side. 

Denham  is  deservedly  considered  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  English  poetry.  "Denham  and  Wal- 
ler," says  Prior,  "  improved  our  versification,  and 
Di^den  perfected  it."  He  has  given  specimens  of 
various  composition,  descriptive,  ludicrous,  didac- 
tic, and  sublime. 

He  appears  to  have  had,  in  common  with  al- 
most all  mankind,  the  ambition  of  being  upon 
proi>er  occasions  "  a  merry  fellow,"  and  in  com- 
mon ¥nth  most  of  them,  to  have  been  by  nature, 
or  by  early  habits,  debarred  from  it  Nothing  is 
less  exhilarating  than  the  ludicrousness  of  Den- 
ham; he  dors  not  fail  for  want  of  efforts :  he  is 
familiar,  he  is  gross ;  but  he  is  never  merry,  un- 
less the  "Speech  against  Peace  in  the  close 
Committee"  be  excepted.  For  grave  burlesoue, 
however,  liis  imitation  of  Davenant  shows  nim 
to  be  wefl  qualified. 

Of  his  more  elevated  occasional  poems,  there  is 
perhaps  none  that  does  not  deserve  commenda- 
tion. In  the  verses  to  Fletcher,  we  have  an 
image  that  has  since  been  often  adopted  • 

But  whither  am  I  stray'd  ?  I  need  not  rais^ 

Trophies  lo  thee,  from  other  men'o  dispraise  ; 

Nor  is  thy  fame  on  lenser  ruins  built. 

Nor  need  thy  juster  title  the  foul  guilt 

Of  Eastern  kings,  who,  to  secure  their  reign. 

Must  have  their  brothers,  sons,  and  kindred  slain. 

After  Denham,  Orrery,  in  one  of  his  prologues, 

Poets  are  sultans,  if  they  had  their  win  ; 
For  every  author  would  his  brother  kill. 

And  Pope, 

Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 

But  this  is  not  the  best  of  his  little  pieces :  it  is 
excelled  by  his  poem  to  Fanshaw,  and  his  Elegy 
on  Cowlejr. 

His  praise  of  Fanshaw's  version  of  Guarini 


*  In  Orammont's  Memoirs,  manv  circumstances  are 
related,  both  of  his  marriage  and  hia  frenzy,  very  little 
favourable  to  hio  character. — R. 

f  It  is  remarkable  that  Johnson  should  not  have  re> 
collected,  that  this  image  is  to  be  found  in  Bacon.  Arit- 
toieles  more  othomannoram,  regna ;  re  se  haud  tuto 
posse  putabat,  nisi  fratres  auos,  omnea  contra  udasael.-» 
De  augment,  adem.  lib.  UL 
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contains  a  very  sprig^htly  and  judicioua  charac- 
ter of  a  good  tranaiator : 

That  Mrrile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word  and  line  by  line. 
Those  are  the  laboured  birth  of  •lavish  brains, 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains ; 
Cheap  Tulgar  arts,  whose  narrowness  affords 
No  flij^ht  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at  words. 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue, 
To  make  translations  and  translators  too. 
They  but  preserve  the  ashes ;  thou  the  flame, 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

The  excellence  of  these  lines  is  greater,  as  the 
truth  which  they  contain  was  not  at  that  time 
generally  known. 

His  poem  on  the  death  of  Cowley  was  his  last, 
and,  among  his  shorter  works,  his  best  perform- 
ance :  the  numbers  are  musical,  and  the  thoughts 
are  just. 

"Cooper's  Hill"  is  the  work  that  confers 
upon  him  the  rank  and  dignity  of  an  original 
author.  He  seems  to  have  been,  at  least  among 
us,  the  author  of  a  species  of  composition  that 
may  be  denominated  local  potlryy  of  which  the 
fundamental  subject  is  some  particular  land- 
scape, to  be  poetically  described,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  such  embellishments  as  may  be  supplied 
b^  historical  retrospection  or  incidental  medita- 
tion. 

To  trace  a  new  scheme  of  poetry,  has  in  itself 
a  very  high  claim  to  praise,  and  its  praise  is  yet 
more  when  it  is  apparently  copied  by  Gartii  and 
Pope  ;•  after  whose  names  little  will  be  gained 
by  an  enumeration  of  smaller  poets,  that  have 
Ictl  scarcely  a  comer  of  the  island  not  dignified 
cither  by  rhyme  or  blank  verse. 

"  Cooper's  Hill,"  if  it  be  maliciously  inspect- 
ed, will  not  be  found  without  its  faults.  The 
di/n^ssions  are  too  long,  the  morality  too  fre- 
quent, and  the  sentiments  sometimes  such  as 
will  not  bear  a  rigorous  inquiry. 

The  four  verses,  which,  smce  Dryden  has 
commended  them,  almost  every  writer  for  a  cen- 
tury past  has  imitated,  are  generally  known  : 

O,  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 
Though  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  overflowing  full 

The  lines  are  in  themselves  not  perfect :  for 
most  of  the  words,  thus  artfully  opposed,  are  to 
l>e  understood  simply  on  one  side  of  the  compa- 
rison, and  metaphorically  on  the  other ;  ana  if 
there  be  any  language  that  docs  not  express  in- 
tellectual operations '  by  material  images,  into 
that  language  they  cannot  be  translated.  But 
so  much  meaning  is  comprised  in  so  few  words  ; 
the  particulars  of  resemblances  are  so  pcrspica- 
ciously  collected,  and  every  mode  of  excellence 
separated  from  its  adjacent  fault  by  so  nice  a 
line  of  limitation  ;  the  different  i  arts  of  the  sen- 
tence are  so  accurately  adjusted  ;  and  the  (low 
of  the  last  couplet  is  so  smooth  and  sweet ;  that 
the  passage,  nowever  celebrated,  has  not  been 
praised  above  its  merit.  It  has  beauty  peculiar 
to  itself,  and  roust  be  numbered  among  tnosc  fe- 
licities, which  cannot  be  produced  at  will  by  wit 
and  labour,  but  must  arise  unexpectedly  in  some 
hour  propitious  to  poetry. 

He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  that 
nnderstood  the  necessity  of  emancipating  trans- 


•  By  Garth,  *n  his  "Poem  on 
Pope,  in  his  **  Windsor  Forest." 


Claremont;"  and  by 


lation  from  the  drudgery  of  counting  lines  and 
interpreting  single  words.  How  much  this  ser- 
vile practice  obscured  the  clearest  and  deformed 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  ancient  authors, 
may  be  discovered  by  a  perusal  of  our  earlier 
versions ;  some  of  them  are  the  works  of  men 
well  qualified,  not  only  by  critical  knowledge, 
but  by  poetical  genius,  who  yet  by  a  mistakeu 
ambition  of  exactness,  degraded  at  once  their 
originals  and  themselves. 

Denham  saw  the  better  way,  but  has  not  pur- 
sued it  with  great  success.  His  versions  of 
Virgil  are  not  pleasing ;  but  they  taught  Dry- 
den to  please  better.  His  poetical  imitation  of 
Tully  on  "  Old  Age"  has  neither  the  clearness 
of  prose,  nor  the  aprightliness  of  poetry. 

The  "  strength  of  Deniiam,"  which  Pope  so 
emphatically  mentions,  is  to  be  found  in  many 
lines  and  couplets,  which  convey  much  meanings 
in  few  words,  and  exhibit  the  sentiment  with 
more  weight  than  bulk. 

ON  THE  THAMES. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold 
Whose  foam  w  amber,  and  their  craveJ  gold  ; 
His  genuine  and  lens  guilty  wealth  t*  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

ON  STRAFFORD. 

His  wisdom  such,  at  once  it  did  appear 

Thrcf  Icin^'doms'  wonder,  and  three  kingdoms'  fear, 

While  single  he  stood  forth,  and  secm'd,  although 

£arh  had  ati  army,  as  an  equal  foe. 

Such  waH  his  force  of  eloquence,  to  make 

The  hearers  more  concerned  than  he  that  spcdce : 

Each  seemM  to  act  that  part  he  came  to  see. 

And  none  was  more  a  luoker-on  than  he ; 

So  did  he  move  our  passions,  some  were  known 

To  wish,  for  the  defence,  the  crime  their  own. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  public  hate. 

Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  witli  fate. 

ON  COWLKT. 

To  him  no  author  was  unknown, 

Yet  what  he  wrote  was  all  his  own ; 

Horace's  wit,  and  Virgirs  state. 

He  did  not  steal,  but  emulate  ! 

And  when  he  would  like  them  appear. 

Their  garb,  but  not  their  clothes,  did  wear. 

As  one  of  Denham's  principal  claims  to  the 
regard  of  posterity  arises  from  his  improvement 
of  our  niunbers,  his  versification  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  will  aflTord  that  pleasure  which 
arises  from  the  observation  of  a  man  of  judg- 
ment, naturally  right,  forsaking  bad  copies  by 
degrees,  and  advancing  towards  a  better  prac- 
tice as  he  gains  more  confidence  in  himself: 

In  his  translation  of  Virgil,  written  when  he 
was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  may  be  still 
found  the  old  manner  of  continuing  the  sense 
ungracefully  from  verse  to  verse; 

Then  all  those 

Who  In  the  dark  our  fury  did  CKcape, 
Returning,  know  our  l)o'rrow»d  arms,  and  shape. 
And  differing  dialect ;  then  their  numbers  swell 
And  grow  upon  us  ;  first  Choro^beus  fell 
Before  Minerva's  altar :  next  did  bleed  ) 

Just  Ripheus,  whom  no  Trojan  did  exceed     > 
In  virtue  ;  yet  i\\r>  gods  his  fate  decreed.  ) 

Then  H^panis  and  Dymas,  wounded  by 
Their  friends  ;  nor  tl»ee,  Fantheus,  thy  piety, 
Nor  consecrated  mitre,  from  the  same 
111  fate  could  save,  my  country's  funeral  flam 
And  Troy's  cold  ashes  I  attest,  and  call 
To  witness  for  myself,  that  in  their  fall 
No  foes,  no  death,  nor  daiiger,  I  declin'd. 
Did,  anadeserv'd  no  less,  my  fate  to  find. 

From  this  kind  of  concatenated  metre  he 
afterwards  refirained,  and  taught  his  followers 
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the  art  of  concludino^  their  sense  in  couplets  ; 
which  has  perhaps  been  with  rather  too  much 
constancy  pursued. 

This  passage  exhibits  one  of  those  triplets 
which  are  not  unfrequent  in  this  first  essay;  but 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  his  maturer  judgment 
disapproved,  since  in  his  latter  works  he  has 
totally  forborne  them. 

His  rhymes  are  such  as  seeni  found  without 
difficulty,  by  following  the  sense ;  and  are  for 
the  most  part  as  exact  at  least  as  those  of  other 
poets,  though  now  and  then  the  reader  is  shifted 
off  with  what  he  can  get : 

O  how  tranaform^d  ! 
How  much  unlike  that  Hector,  who  returned 
Clad  in  Achillea'  apoila .' 

And  again  : 

From  thence  a  thousand  lesser  poets  sprung 
Like  peuy  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome. 

Sometimes  the  weight  of  rhyme  is  laid  upon  a 
word  too  feeble  to  sustain  iL 


Troy  confounded  falls 
From  all  her  glories :  if  it  mif  ht  hare  stood 
By  any  power,  by  this  rigiit  hand  it  thouUL 
— And  though  my  outward  state  misfortune  hath 
Deprest  thus  low,  it  cannot  reach  my  falch. 
— Thus,  by  his  fraud  and  our  own  faith  o'ercotne, 
A  feiened  tear  destroys  us,  against  tehom 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  preyail, 
Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  nil 

He  is  not  very  careful  to  vary  the  ends  of  his 
verses;  in  one  passage  the  word  die  rhymea 
three  couplets  in  six. 

Most  of  these  petty  faults  are  in  his  first  pro- 
ductions, where  ne  was  less  skilfiil,  or  at  leas* 
less  dexterous  in  the  use  of  words ;  and  though 
they  had  been  more  frequent,  they  could  onif 
have  lessened  the  ^race,  not  the  strength,  of  lus 
composition.  He  is  one  of  the  writers  that  hn- 
proved  our  taste,  and  advanced  our  language ; 
and  whom  we  ought  therefore  to  read  with  gn^ 
titude,  though,  having  done  much,  he  left  much 
to  do. 
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Thk  hie  of  Milton  has  been  already  written  in 
BO  many  forms,  and  with  such  minute  inquiry, 
that  I  might  perhaps  more  property  have  con- 
tented myself  with  the  addition  of  a  few  notes  on 
Mr.  Fenton's  elegant  Abridgment,  but  that  a 
new  narrative  was  thought  necessary  to  the  uni- 
formity of  this  edition. 

John  Milton  was  b]r  birth  a  gentleman,  de- 
scended from  the  proprietors  of  Milton,  near 
Thame,  in  Oxfordshire,  one  of  whom  forfeited 
his  estate  in  the  times  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Which  side  he  took  I  know  not ;  his  descend- 
ant inherited  no  veneration  for  the  White  Rose. 

His  grandfather,  John,  was  keeper  of  the 
forest  of  Shotover,  a  zealous  papist,  who  disin- 
herited his  son  because  he  had  forsaken  the  re- 
ligion of  his  ancestors. 

His  father,  John,  who  was  the  son  disinherit- 
ed, had  recourse  for  his  support  to  the  profession 
of  a  scrivener.  He  was  a  man  eminent  for  his 
skill  in  music,  many  of  his  compositions  being 
still  to  be  found  ;  and  his  reputation  in  his  pro- 
fession was  such,  that  he  grew  rich,  and  retired 
to  an  estate.  He  had  probably  more  than  com- 
mon literature,  as  his  son  addresses  him  in  one 
of  his  moat  elaborate  Latin  pooms.  He  married 
a  gentlewoman  of  the  name  of  Castbn,  a  Welsh 
family,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  John,  the 
poet,  and  Christopher,  who  studied  the  law,  and 
adhered,  as  the  law  taught  him,  to  the  King's 
party,  for  which  he  was  a  while  persecuted  ;  but 
having,  by  his  brother's  interest,  obtained  per- 
mission to  live  in  quiet,  he  supported  himself  so 
honourably  by  chamber-practice,  that,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  King  James,  he  was 
knighted,  and  made  a  judge  ;  but,  his  constitu- 
tion beinc  too  weak  for  business,  he  retired  be- 
fore any  disreputable  compliances  became  ne- 
cessary. 

He  had  likewise  a  daughter,  Anne,  whom  he 
married  with  considerable  fortune  to  Edward 


Philips,  who  came  from  Shrewsbury,  and  rose 
in  the  Crown-ofiice  to  be  secondary:  by  him, 
she  had  two  sons,  John  and  Eldward,  who  were 
educated  by  the  poet,  and  from  whom  is  derived 
the  only  authentic  account  of  his  domestic  man- 
ners. 

John,  the  poeJL  was  bom  in  his  father's  house, 
at  the  Spread  Eagle,  in  Bread-street,  Dec  9, 
/I6O8,  between  six  and  seven  in  the  morning. 
His  father  appears  to  have  been  very  solicitous 
about  his  education ;  for  he  was  instructed  at 
first  by  private  tuition,  under  the  care  of  Tho- 
mas Y  oung,  who  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  the 
English  merchants  at  Hamburg,  and  of  whom 
we  have  reason  to  think  well,  since  his  scholar 
considered  him  as  worthy  of  an  epistolary  elegy. 

He  was  then  sent  to  St  Paul's  School,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Gill ;  and  removed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  sixteenth  year,  to  Christ's  College,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  entered  a  sizar,*  Feb.  12, 
1624. 

Ho  was  at  this  time  eminently  skilled  in  the 
Latin  tongue ;  and  he  himself,  by  annexing  the 
dates  to  his  first  compositions,  a  boast  of  which 
the  learned  Politian  nad  given  him  an  example, 
seems  to  commend  the  earliness  of  his  ohti  pro- 
ficiency to  the  notice  of  posterity.  But  the  pro- 
ducts of  his  vernal  fertility  have  been  surpassed 
by  many,  and  particularly  by  his  contemporanr 
Cowley.  Of  the  powers  of  the  mind  it  is  difiicult 
to  form  an  estimate :  many  have  excelled  ]Vf  ilton 
in  their  first  essays,  who  never  roee  to  works  like 
Paradise  Lost 


'  In  this  assertion  Dr.  Johnson  was  mistaken.  Mllion 
was  admiued  a  pensioner,  and  not  a  sizar,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  College  Ret^isrcr, 
"  Johannes  Milton  Londinensis,  filiiis  Johannis,  institu- 
tus  Cuit  in  liierarum  elementis  sub  Mag^ro  Gill  Oymnasii 
Paulini,  prsfecto ;  admi^sus  est  Pentionariu*  Minor 
Feb.  19«,  1614,  sub  M'ro  Cbappell,  solvitq.  pro  lofr. 
0/.  10s.  (W."-k  * 
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At  fifteen,  a  date  whidi  he  nsefl  till  he  is  six- 
teen,  he  translated  or  versified  two  Psalms,  1 14 
and  136,  which  he  thought  worthy  of  the  public 
eje ;  but  they  raise  no  great  expectations ;  they 
would  in  any  numerous  school  have  obtained 
praise,  bat  not  excited  wonder. 

Manv  of  his  elegies  appear  to  have  been  writ- 
tea  in  his  eighteenth  year,  by  which  it  appears 
that  he  had  then  read  the  Roman  authors  with 
Tery  nice  discernment  I  once  heard  Mr.  Hamp- 
ton, the  translator  of  Polybius,  remark,  what  I 
think  is  true,  that  Milton  was  the  first  Englishman 
who,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  wrote  Latm  verses 
with  classic  elegance.  If  any  exceptions  can  be 
made,  they  are  very  few  :  ILiddon  and  Ascham, 
the  pride  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  however  they  have 
locceeded  in  prose,  no  sooner  attempt  verse  than 
they  provoke  derision.  If  we  produced  anv  thing 
worthy  of  notice  before  the  eicgies  of  Milton,  it 
wasperhaps  Alabaster's  Roxana.* 

Of  the  exercises  which  the  rules  of  the  Univer- 
■ty  required,  some  were  published  by  him  in  his 
naturer  years.  They  had  been  undoubtedly 
applauded,  for  they  were  such  as  few  can  i>er- 
fbrm ;  yet  there  is  reason  .to  puspect  that  he  was 
re^rarded  in  his  college  with  no  great  fondness. 
T6at  he  obtained  no  fellowship  is  certain ;  but 
the  unkindness  with  which  he  was  treated 
was  not  merely  negative.  I  am  ashamed  to 
relate,  what  I  fear  is  true,  that  Milton  was  one 
of  the  last  students  in  either  University  that  suf- 
fered the  public  indignity  of  corporal  correction. 

It  was,  in  the  violence  of  controversial  hostility, 
objected  to  him,  that  he  was  expelled :  this  he 
■tidily  denies,  and  it  was  apparently  not  true ; 
bat  it  seems  plain,  from  his  own  verses  to  Diodati, 
that  he  had  incurred  rustieiUionf  a  temporary  dis- 
mission into  the  country,  with  perhaps  the  loss 
of  a  term: 

Me  tenet  urbs  reflufe  quam  Thamesis  alluh  imdfe, 

Meque  nee  inTitum,  potria  dulcts  habet. 
Jam  nee  arundirerum  mihi  curarevisere  Camum, 

Nee  dudum  vetitime  tarU  an^it  amor.— 
Kec  duri  libet  twque  minas  perferre  magistri, 

Csteraque  ingenio  non  subeunda  meo. 
SI  sit  hoc  exilium  patrios  addisae  penatea, 

Ec  vacuum  curia  oiia  gxAta  aequi, 
Kon  ego  relprofugi  nomen  aoriemTe  recuso 

LaKiu  ec  esiiti  condiiione  Iruor. 

I  cannot  find  any  meaning  but  this,  which  even 
kindness  and  reverence  can  pive  the  term  vetiti 
larUf  *^a  habitation  from  which  he  is  excluded ;" 
or  how  exile  can  be  otherwise  interpreted.  He 
declares  yet  more,  that  he  is  weary  of  enduring 
Uu  tkteaU  of  a  rigarous  nuuUry  mid  mmutkb^  dat, 
which  m  UmperHke  kU  emnot  undergo.  What 
was  more  than  threat  was  probably  punishment 
11iis  poem,  which  mentions  his  txilt,  proves 
likewise  that  it  was  not  nerpetual :  for  it  con- 
dudes  with  a  resolution  ot  returning  some  time 
to  Cambridge.  And  it  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  willingness  with  which  he  has  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  his  exile,  that  its  cause  was  such 
u  save  him  no  shame. 

(le  took  both  the  usual  degrees;  that  of 
bachelor  in  1628,  and  that  of  master  in  1632  ;  but 
he  left  the  University  with  no  kindness  for  its  in- 
itiiution,  alienated  either  hj  the  injudicious  seve- 
nty of  his  governors,  or  ms  own  captious  per- 
fersenesf.  The  cause  cannot  now  be  known, 
hot  the  eftect  appears  in  his  writings.  His  scheme 

*  Fubliabed  16S3.— R. 


of  education,  inscribed  to  Hartlib,  supersedes  all 
academical  instniction,  being  intended  to  com* 

Erise  the  whole  time  which  men  usually  spend  in 
terature,  from  their  entrance  upon  grammar, 
"till  thev  proceed,  as  il  u<  called,  masters  of  arts." 
And  in  his  discourse  "  on  the  likeliest  way  to  re- 
move hirelings  out  of  the  church,"  he  ingeniously 
proposes,  that  "the  profits  of  the  lands  forfeited 
oy  the  act  for  superstitious  uses  should  be  applied 
to  such  academies,  all  over  tlie  land,  where  lan- 
guages and  arts  may  be  taught  together ;  so  that 
youUi  may  be  at  once  brought  up  to  a  competency 
of  learning  and  an  honest  trade,  by  which  means, 
such  of  tnem  as  had  the  gift,  being  enabled  to 
support  themselves  (without  tithes)  by  the  latter, 
may,  by  the  help  of  the  former,  become  worthy 
preachers." 

One  of  his  objections  to  academical  education, 
as  it  was  then  conducted,  is,  that  men  designed 
for  orders  in  the  church  were  permitted  to  act 
plavs,  "  writhing  and  unboning  their  clergy 
limbs  to  all  the  antic  and  dishonest  gestures  of 
Trincalos,*  buffoons,  and  bawds,  prostitutmg  the 
shame  of  that  ministry  which  they  had,  or  were 
near  having,  to  the  eyes  of  the  courtiers  and  court 
ladies,  their  grooms  and  mademoiselles." 

This  is  sufficiently  peevish  in  a  man  who, 
when  he  mentions  his  exile  from  the  college,  re- 
lates, with  great  luxuriance,  the  compensation 
which  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre  anbrd  him. 
Plays  were  therefore  only  criminal  when  they 
were  acted  by  academics. 

He  went  to  the  University  v»-ith  a  design  of 
entering  into  the  church,  but  in  time  altered  his 
mind ;  for  he  declared,  that  whoever  became  a 
clergyman  must  "  suhncribe  slave,  and  take  an 
oath  withal,  which,  unless  he  took  with  a  con- 
science that  could  not  retch,  he  must  straight  per- 
jure himself.  He  thought  it  better  to  prefer  a 
blameless  silence  before  the  office  of  speaking, 
bought  and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswear- 
ing." 

^hese  expressions  are,  I  find,  applied,  to  the 
subscription  of  the  Articles;  but  it  seems  more 

rrobablc  that  they  relate  to  canonical  obedience, 
know  not  any  of  the  Articles  which  seem  to 
thwart  his  opinions :  but  Uic  thoughts  of  obedi- 
ence, whether  canonical  or  civil,  raised  his  indig- 
nation. 

His  unwillingness  to  engage  in  tlie  ministry, 
perhaps  not  j^et  advanced  to  a  settled  resolution 
of  declining  it,  appears  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
friends,  who  haa  reproved  his  suspended  and 
dilatory  life,  which  he  seems  to  have  imputed  to 
an  insatiable  curiosity,  and  fantastic  luxury  of 
various  knowledge.  To  this  he  writes  a  cool  and 
plausible  answer,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  per^ 
suade  him,  that  the  delay  proceeds  not  froin  the 
delights  of  desultory  study,  but  from  the  desire  of 
obtainini?  more  fitness  for  his  task  ;  and  that  he 
goes  on,"  not  taking  thought  of  being  late,  so  it 
gives  advantage  to  be  more  fit." 

When  he  left  the  University,  he  returned  to  his 
father,  then  residing  at  Horton,  in  Buckingham- 
shire, with  whom  he  lived  five  years,  in  which 


*  By  the  mention  of  this  name,  he  evidently  refen  to 
Albemazor,  acted  at  Cambridee  in  IA14.  Ignoramus  and 
other  playa  were  performed  at  the  same  time.  Ths 
practice  was  then  very  frequenu  The  laat  dramatic  per* 
formance  at  either  University  was  "  The  Oraieful  Fair,»» 
written  by  Chri:ftophcr  Smart,  and  repreBCDied  at  Pom 
broke  College,  Cambridge,  about  1747.— R. 
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time  he  is  said  to  have  read  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers.  With  what  Umitations  this  iini* 
versality  is  to  be  understood,  who  shall  infonci 
us? 

It  might  be  supposed,  that  he  who  read  b(y 
much  should  have  done  nothing  else  ;  but  Mi  L- 
ton  found  time  to  write  the  mask  of  "  Coraus,'" 
which  was  presented  at  Ludlow,  then  the  ref^i- 
denceofthe  Lord  President  of  Wales,  in  163^1; 
and  had  the  honour  of  being  acted  by  the  Elarl  of 
Bridge  water's  sons  and  daughter.  The  fiction  i^ 
derived  from  Homer's  Circe  ;♦  but  we  never  can 
refuse  to  any  modem  the  hberty  of  borrowini: 
Irtm  Homer : 

-a  quo  ecu  fonte  perenni 


Vatum  Pieriis  ora  rigantur  aquia. 

His  next  production  was  "  Lycidas,"  an  ch  - 
gy,  written  in  1637,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Kin::, 
5ie  son  of  Sir  John  King,  secretary  for  Irelaini 
in  the  time  of  EUizabeth,  James,  and  Charles. 
King  was  much  a  favourite  at  Cambridge,  and 
many  of  the  wits  jomed  to  do  honour  to  nis  m^^- 
mory.  Milton's  acquaintance  with  tlie  Italia  ri 
writers  rady  be  discovered  by  a  mixture  of  longrr 
and  shorter  verses,  according  to  the  rules  of  Tus- 
can poetry,  and  his  malignity  to  the  church,  by 
Bome  Unes  which  are  interpreted  as  threatening 
its  extermination. 

He  is  supposed  about  this  time  to  have  writtcii 
his  "  Arcaoes  ;"  for,  while  he  hved  at  Horton,  iw. 
used  sometimes  to  steal  from  his  studies  a  few 
days,  which  he  spent  at  Harefield,  the  house  of 
the  Countess-dowager  of  Derby,  where  the  "  Ar- 
cades" made  part  of  a  dramatic  entertainment 

He  began  now  to  grow  weary  of  the  country, 
and  hod  some  purpose  of  taking  chambers  in  tJtw 
Inns  of  Court,  when  the  death  of  his  mother  srE 
him  at  hberty  to  travel,  for  which  he  obtained  hi;^ 
father's  consent,  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton's  direc- 
tions; with  the  celebrated  precept  of  prudence^ 
i  vensieri  stretti,  ed  U  viso,  scioUo ;  "  thoughts 
close,  and  looks  loose." 

In  1638  he  lefl  England,  and  went  first  U\ 
Paris ;  where,  by  the  favour  of  Lord  Scudamorr, 
he  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Grotius,  then 


•  It  has,  nevenhelesrii,  iw  foundation  in  reality.  Tli-' 
Rarl  of  Bridge  water  being  President  of  Wales  in  the  jt^r 
1631,  had  his  residence  at  Ludhiw  Ca-lle,  in  Shropshire, 
at  which  time  Lord  Brackly  and  Mr.  Egerton,  hi«i  sous, 
and  Lady  Alii^c  Egcrton,  hid  daughter,  }>a.<<sing  through  a 
place  called  the  Haywood  fore8i,or  Haywood,  in  HerHforJ  - 
■hire,  were  benighted,  and  the  lady  for  a  short  nine  lo«i.  r 
this  accident  being  related  to  their  father,  upon  their  Ar- 
rival at  hid  castle,  Milton,  ai  the  request  of  his  frieiiHl, 
Henry  Lawes,  who  uught  music  in  the  family,  wro[? 
thin  mask.  Lawes  set  it  to  music,  and  it  was  acted  uti 
Michaelmas  night ;  the  two  brothers,  the  young  lad\\ 
and  Lawes  himself,  bearing  each  a  part  in  the  represe il- 
lation. 

The  Laily  Alice  Egerton  became  afterwards  the  wiiV- 
of  the  Earl  of  Carbury,  who  at  his  seat  called  Golden - 

?'ove,  in  Caermarthenshirt,  harboured  Dr.  Jeremy 
aylor  in  the  lime  of  the  usurpation.  Among  the  Doc- 
tor's sermons  is  one  on  her  death,  in  which  her  characi<r 
is  finely  portrayed.  Her  sister.  Lady  Mary,  was  givt  fi 
in  marriage  to  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury. 

Notwithstanding  Dr.  Johnson's  assertion,  that  the  t" ^ 
tion  is  derived  from  Homer's  Circe,  it  may  be  conje-^- 
tured,  that  it  was  rathrr  taken  from  the  Comus  of  Eryci  ** 
Puteanus,  in  which,  under  the  fiction  of  a  dream,  tr it- 
character  of  Comus  and  his  attendants  is  delioeat<iit, 
and  the  delights  of  sensualists  exposed  and  reprobate^!. 
This  little  tract  was  published  at  Louvain  in  1611,  auJ 
afterwards  at  Oxford  in  1634,  the  very  year  in  whi«  ?i 
Milton's  •♦  Comus"  was  written.— H. 

Mllion  evidently  was  indebted  to  the  '*  Old  Wiv*  ^ 
TaJft"  of  George  Feele  for  the  plan  of  "  Comus."— B . 


residing  at  the  French  court  as  ambaBflador  fmm 
Christiana  of  Sweden.  From  Paris  ne  hasted 
into  Italy,  of  which  he  had  with  particular  dili- 
gence studied  the  language  and  literature ;  and 
though  he  seems  to  have  intended  a  very  quick 
perambulation  of  the  country,  sUyed  two  months 
at  Florence ;  where  he  found  his  way  into  the 
academies,  and  produced  his  compositiona  witli 
such  applause  as  appears  to  have  exalted  him  in 
his  own  opinion,  ana  confirmed  hira  in  the  hope, 
that,  "  by  labour  and  intense  study,  which,"  says 
he,  "  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in  this  life,  joined 
with  a  strong  propensity  of  nature,"  he  might 
'*  leave  some£ing  so  written  to  adertimes,  as  thej 
should  not  wilhngly  let  it  die." 

It  appears  in  all  his  writing?*  that  he  had  the 
usual  concomitant  of  great  abilities,  a  lofty  and 
steady  confidence  in  himself^  perhaps  not  without 
some  contempt  of  others  ;  for  scarcely  any  maji 
ever  wrote  so  much,  and  praised  so  few.  Of  his 
praise  he  was  very  fnigal ;  as  he  set  its  value 
high,  and  considered  his  mention  of  a  name  as  a 
security  against  the  waste  of  time,  and  a  certain 
preser\'ative  from  oblivion. 

At  Florence  he  cotild  not,  indeed,  complain  that 
his  merit  wante<l  distinction.  Carlo  Dati  pre 
sented  him  \v\\h  an  encomiastic  inscription,  in  the 
tumid  lapidary  style ;  and  Francini  wrote  him  an 
ode,  of  which  the  first  stanza  is  only  empty  nobe , 
the  rest  are  perhaps  too  diflxise  on  common 
topics  :  but  the  last  is  natural  and  and  beautifuL 

From  Florence  he  went  to  Sienna,  and  from 
Sienna  to  Rome,  where  he  was  again  received 
with  kindness  by  the  learned  and  the  great 
Holstenius,  the  keeper  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
who  had  resided  three  years  at  Oxford,  introdu- 
ced him  to  Cardinal  Barberini:  and  he,  at  a  mu- 
sical entertainment,  waited  for  him  at  the  door, 
and  led  him  by  the  hand  into  the  assembly. 
Here  Selvaggi  praised  him  in  a  distich,  and 
Salsilli  in  a  tetrastic ;  neither  of  them  of  mach 
value.  The  Italians  were  gainers  by  this  lite- 
rary commerce  ;  for  the  encomiums  with  which 
Milton  repaid  Salsilli,  though  not  secure  asainst 
a  stem  grammarian,  turn  the  balance  indispu- 
tably in  Milton*s  favour. 

Of  these  Italian  testimonies,  poor  as  they  are, 
he  was  proud  enough  to  publish  them  before  his 
poems ;  though  he  says,  he  cannot  be  suspected 
but  to  have  known  that  they  were  said  non  torn 
de  sfj  quam  supra  se. 

At  Rome,  as  at  Florence,  he  stayed  only  two 
months ;  a  time  indeed  sufficient,  if  he  desired 
only  to  ramble  with  an  explainer  of  its  antiqui- 
ties, or  to  view  palaces  and  count  pictures ;  but 
certainly  too  short  for  the  contemplation  of  learn- 
ing, policy,  or  manners. 

From  Rome  he  passed  on  to  Naples,  in  com- 
pany of  a  hermit,  a  companion  from  whom  little 
could  be  expected  ;  yet  to  him  Milton  owed  his 
introduction  to  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa,  who 
had  been  before  the  patron  of  Tasso.  Manso 
was  enough  delighted  with  his  accomplishments 
to  honour  him  with  a  sorry  distich,  in  which  he 
commends  him  for  every  thing  but  his  religion : 
and  Milton,  in  return,  addressed  him  in  a  Latin 
poem,  which  most  have  raised  a  hig^  opinion  of 
English  elegance  and  literature. 

His  purpose  was  now  to  have  visited  Sicily 
and  Greece;  hut,  hearing  of  the  differences  be* 
tween  the  King  and  Parliament,  he  thought  it 
proper  to  hasten  home,  rather  than  pass  his  life 
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m  foreign  amusements  while  his  countrymen 
were  contending  for  their  rights.  He  therefore 
came  back  to  Rome,  though  the  merchants 
informed  him  of  plots  laid  against  him  by  the 
Jesuits,  for  the  liberty  of  his  conversations  on 
religion.  H.e  had  sense  enough  to  judge  that 
there  was  no  danger,  and  therefore  kept  on  his 
way,  and  acted  as  before,  neither  obtruding  nor 
shunning  controversy.  He  had  perhaps  given 
some  oflience  by  visiune  Galileo,  then  a  prisoner 
in  the  Inquisition  for  philosophical  heresy  ;  and 
at  Naples  he  was  told  by  Manso,  that,  by  his 
declarations  on  religious  questions,  he  had  ex- 
cluded himself  from  some  distinctions  which  he 
should  otherwise  have  paid  him.  But  such  con- 
duct, though  it  did  not  please,  was  yet  suffi- 
ciently safe ;  and  Milton  stayed  two  months 
more  at  Rome,  and  went  on  to  Florence  without 
molestation. 

From  Florence  he  visited  Lucca.  He  after- 
wards went  to  Venice ;  and,  havim;  sent  away 
a  collection  of  music  and  other  books,  travelled 
to  Geneva,  which  he  probably  considered  as  the 
metropolis  of  orthodoxy. 

Here  he  reposed  as  m  a  congenial  element, 
and  became  acquainted  with  John  Diodati  and 
Frederick  Spanheim,  two  learned  professors  of 
divinity.  From  Geneva,  he  passed  through 
France,  and  came  home,  after  an  absence  of  a 
year  and  three  months. 

At  his  return  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
friend  Charles  Diodati ;  a  man  whom  it  is  rea^ 
sonable  to  suppose  of  great  merit,  since  he  was 
thou^t  by  Milton  worthy  of  a  poem,  entitled 
**  Cpitaphium  Damonis,"  written  with  the  com- 
mon but  childish  imitation  of  pastoral  life. 

He  now  hired  a  lodging  at  the  house  of  one 
Russel,  a  tailor  in  St'Bnde*s  church-yard,  and 
undertook  the  education  of  John  and  Edward 
Philips,  his  sister's  sons.  Finding  his  rooms  too 
little,  he  took  a  house  and  garden  in  Aldcrsgatc- 
strect,'^  which  was  not  then  so  much  out  of  the 
world  as  it  is  now  ;  and  chose  his  dw^eUing  at 
the  upper  end  of  a  passage,  that  he  might  avoid 
the  noise  of  the  street  Here  he  received  more 
boys  to  be  boarded  and  instructed. 

Let  not  our  veneration  for  Milton  forbid  us  to 
look  with  some  degree  of  merriment  on  great 
[•mmises  and  small  performance,  on  the  man 
who  hastens  home,  because  his  countrymen  are 
contcndingfor  their  liberty,  and,  when  he  reaches 
the  scene  of  action,  vapours  away  his  patriotism 
m  a  private  boarding-school.  This  is  the  period 
of  his  life  from  which  all  his  biographers  seem 
inclined  to  shrink.  They  arc  unwilUng  that 
Milton  should  be  degraded  to  a  school-master  ; 
but,  since  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  taught 
boys,  one  finds  out  that  he  taught  for  nothing, 
and  another  that  his  motive  was  only  zeal  for 
the  propagation  of  learning  and  virtue  ;  and  all 
lell  what  they  do  not  know  to  be  true,  only  to 


*  This  is  inaccurately  expressed :  Ftiilips,  and  Dr. 
Newton  after  him,  say  a  sanlen-house,  i.  e.  a  house  situ- 
sted  in  a  i^arden,  and  of  which  there  were,  especially 
in  the  norui  suburbs  of  London,  very  many,  if  not  lew 
elae.  The  term  is  technical,  and  Drequentlv  occurs  in 
the  Athen.  and  Fast.  Oxon.  The  meaning  thereof  may 
be  collected  from  the  article,  Thomas  Farnaby,  the  fa- 
mous schoolmaster,  of  whom  the  author  says,  that  he 
taa?ht  in  Ooldsmith^s-rcnts,  in  Cripplegate  parisn.behind 
Redcross-street,  where  were  lar^**  irardens  and  hand- 
som«  houses.     Miltou^s  house  in  Jewin-.strect  was  also  a 

tiMt'n-houae,  as  werv  indeed  most  of  his  dwellings  after 
U  settlement  in  Loudon.— H. 
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excuse  an  act  which  no  wise  man  will  consider 
as  in  itself  disgraceful.  His  father  was  ahve ; 
his  allowance  was  not  ample ;  and  he  supphed 
its  deficiences  by  an  honest  and  usefid  employ- 
ment 

It  is  told  that  in  the  art  of  education  he  peiw 
formed  wondera  ;  and  a  formidable  list  is  given 
of  the  authors,  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  read 
in  Aldersgate-strect  by  youth  between  ten  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.  Those  who  tell 
or  receive  these  stories  should  consider,  that  no  • 
body  can  be  taught  faster  than  he  can  leanu 
The  speed  of  the  norseman  must  be  limited  by 
the  power  of  the  horse.  Every  man  that  has 
ever  undertaken  to  instruct  others,  can  tell  what 
slow  advances  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and 
how  much  patience  it  requires  to  recall  vagrant 
inattention,  to  stimulate  sluggish  indifference, 
and  to  rectify  absurd  misapprehension. 

The  purpose  of  Milton,  as  it  seems,  was  to 
teach  something  more  solid  than  the  common 
literature  of  schools,  by  reading  those  authors 
that  treat  of  physical  subjects;  such  as  the 
Gcorgic  and  astronomical  treatises  of  the  an- 
cients. This  was  a  scheme  of  improvement 
which  seems  to  have  busied  many  literature 
projectors  of  that  age.  Cowley,  who  had  more 
means  than  Milton  of  knowing  what  was  want- 
ing to  the  embellishments  of  life,  formed  the 
same  plan  of  education  in  his  imaginary  college. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  external 
nature,  and  the  sciences  which  that  knowledge 
requires  or  includes,  are  not  the  ^cat  or  the  fre- 
quent business  of  the  human  mmd.  Whether 
we  provide  for  action  or  conversation,  whether 
we  wish  to  be  useful  or  pleasing,  the  first  requi- 
site is  tlie  religious  and  moral  knowledge  of  ri^ht 
and  wrong ;  the  next  is  an  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  mankind,  and  with  those  examples 
which  may  be  said  to  embody  truth,  and  prove 
by  events  the  reasonableness  of  opinions.  Pru- 
dence and  justice  are  virtues  and  excellencies  of 
all  times  and  of  all  places ;  we  are  perpetually 
moralist^  but  we  are  geometricians  only  by 
chance.  Our  intcrcourae  with  intellectual  nature 
is  necessary ;  our  speculations  upon  matter  are 
voluntary,  and  at  leisure.  Physiological  learn- 
ing is  of  such  rare  emergence,  that  one  may 
know  another  half  his  hfe,  without  being  able  to 
estimate  his  skill  in  hydrostatics  or  astronomy  ; 
but  his  moral  and  prudential  character  immedi- 
ately appeara. 

Those  authors,  therefore,  are  to  be  read  at 
schools  that  supply  most  axioms  of  prudence, 
most  principles  ot  moral  truth,  and  most  materi- 
als for  conversation ;  and  these  purposes  are  beat 
served  by  poets,  oratora,  and  historians. 

Let  me  not  be  censured  for  this  digression  as 
pedantic  or  paradoxical ;  for,  if  I  have  Milton 
against  me,  I  have  Socrates  on  my  side.  It  was 
his  labour  to  turn  philosophy  from  the  study  of 
nature  to  speculations  upon  life ;  but  the  innova- 
tore  whom  I  oppose  are  turning  off  attention 
from  life  to  nature.  They  seem  to  think  that  we 
are  placed  here  to  watch  the  growth  of  plants 
or  the  motions  of  the  stars :  Socrates  was  rathei 
of  opinion,  tnat  what  we  had  to  learn  was,  how 
to  do  good  and  avoid  evil. 

"Orrt  Toi  iv  ftfyapotct  ira«dvr*  ayaOdrrt  Htvktm. 

Of  institutions  we  may  judge  by  their  effectM 
From  this  wonder-working  academy,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  ever  proceeded  any  man  very 
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•minent  for  knowledge :  its  only  genuine  pro- 
duct, I  believe,  is  a  small  history  of  poetry  writ- 
ten in  Latin  by  his  neohcw  Philips,  of  which 
perhaps  none  of  my  reaaers  has  ever  heard,* 

That  in  his  school,  as  in  every  thing  else  which 
he  undertook,  he  laboured  with  great  diligence, 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting.  One  part  of 
his  method  deserves  general  imitation.  He  was 
careful  to  instruct  his  scholars  in  religion.  Ev- 
ery Sunday  was  ppcnt  upon  theology ;  of  which 
he  dictated  a  short  system,  gathere<l  from  the 
writers  that  were  then  fashionable  m  the  Dutch 
QDiversities. 

He  set  his  pupils  an  example  of  hard  study 
and  spare  diet :  only  now  and  then  he  allowed 
himself  to  pass  a  day  of  festivity  and  indulgence 
with  some  gay  gentlemen  of  Gray*s  Inn. 

He  now  began  to  engage  in  the  controversies 
of  the  times,  and  lent  his  breath  to  blow  the 
llamf?9  of  contention.  In  1611  he  published  a 
Treatise  of  Reformation,  in  two  books,  against 
the  established  church ;  being  willing  to  help  the 
puritans,  who  were,  he  says,  "inferior  to  the 
prelates  in  learning." 

Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich,  had  published  an 
Humble  Remonstrance,  in  defence  of  episco- 
pacy ;  to  which,  in  1 641 ,  five  ministers,!  of  whose 
names  the  first  letters  made  the  celebrated  word 
SmectymnuuSy  gave  their  Answer.  Of  this 
Answer  a  Confutation  was  attempted  by  the 
learned  Usher :  and  to  the  Confutation  ^li1ton 
published  a  reply,  entitled,  "  Of  Prelatical  Epis- 
copacy, and  whether  it  may  be  deduced  from  the 
Apostolical  Times,  by  virtue  of  those  Testimo- 
nies which  are  alleged  to  that  purpose  in  some 
late  Treatises,  one  whereof  goes  underthe  Name 
of  James,  Lord  Bishop  of  Armagh." 

I  have  transcribed  this  title  to  show,  by  his 
contemptuous  mention  of  Usher,  that  he  had 
now  adopted  the  puritanical  savageness  of  man- 
ners. His  next  work  was,  "  The  Reason  of 
Church  Government  urged  against  Prelacy,  by 
Mr.  John  Milton,  1642."  In  this  book  he  disco- 
Ters,  not  with  ostentatious  exultation,  but  with 
calm  confidence,  his  high  opinion  of  his  own 
powers ;  and  promises  to  unuertake  something, 
he  yet  knows  not  what,  that  may  be  of  use  and 
honour  to  his  country.  "This,"  says  he,  "is 
not  to  be  obtained  but  by  devout  prayer  to  that 
eternal  Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance 
and  knowledge,  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with 
the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify 
the  lips  of  whom  he  pleases.  To  this  must  be 
added,  industrious  and  select  reading,  steady 
observation,  and  insight  into  all  seemly  and  ge- 
nerous arts  and  afl^irs;  till  which  in  some 
measure  be  compassed,  I  refuse  not  to  sustain 
this  expectation."  From  a  promise  hke  this,  at 
once  fervid,  pious,  and  rational,  might  be  expec- 
ted the  "Paradise  Lost" 

He  published  the  same  year  two  more  pam- 
phlets, upon  the  same  question.     To  one  of  his 


*  Johniton  did  not  here  allude  to  Philip**  "  Theatrum 
Poetaniin,"  a«  has  been  ij^oranily  suppoeed,  but  (as  be 
himself  informed  Mr.  Malone)  to  another  work  by  the 
Mme  author,  entitled,  **  Tracuiulus  de  Carmine  drama- 
lis  Poetarum  Veterum  prssertim  in  Choris  tragicis  et 
▼eteri.4  Comoedi.'e.  Cui  subjun^itur  compendiose  enu. 
meratio  poetarum  (9alt<>m  quorum  fame  maxim  emituit) 
qui  a  irmpore  Dantis  Atigini  usquead  hunc  etatem  da- 
ruerunt,"  Itc. — J.  B. 

t  Stephen  Marshall,  Edmund  CaIamT,Thoniaa  YounfC» 
Mauhcw  Newcum  n,  Wiliium  Spurotow. — R. 


antagonists,  who  affirms  lliat  he  was  ^romited 

out  of  the  University,"  he  answers  in  general 
terms.  "The  fellows  of  the  college  wherein  I 
spent  some  years,  at  my  parting,  ajfler  I  had  ta- 
ken two  degrees,  as  the  manner  »,  signified  many 
times  how  much  better  it  would  content  them 
that  I  should  stay.— As  for  the  common  appro- 
bation or  dislike  of  that  place  as  now  it  is,  that 
I  should  esteem  or  disesteem  myself  the  more 
for  that,  too  sintple  is  the  answerer,  if  he  think 
to  obtain  with  me.  Of  small  practice  were  the 
physician  who  could  not  judge,  by  what  she  and 
her  sister  have  of  long  time  vomited,  that  the 
worser  stuff  she  strongly  keeps  in  her  stomach, 
but  the  better  she  is  ever  kecking  at,  and  is 
queasy  ;  she  vomits  now  out  of  sickness  ;  but 
before'  it  will  be  well  ^ith  her,  she  must  vomit 
by  strong  physic.  The  University,  in  the  tune 
of  her  better  health,  and  my  younger  judgment, 
I  never  greatly  admired,  but  now  much  less." 

This  is  surely  the  language  of  a  man  who 
thinks  that  he  has  been  inhired.  He  proceeds 
to  describe  tlie  course  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
train  of  his  thoughts ;  and,  because  he  has  been 
suspected  of  incontinence,  gives  an  account  of 
his  own  puritv;  "that  if  I  be  justly  charged," 
says  he,  "  with  this  crime,  it  may  come  upon  me 
with  tenfold  bhame." 

The  style  of  his  piece  is  rough,  and  such  per- 
haps was  that  of  his  antagonist.  This  rough- 
ness he  justifies  by  great  examples  in  a  long 
digression.  Sometimes  he  tries  to  be  hiunorous : 
"Lest  I  should  Uke  him  for  some  chaplain  in 
hand,  some  squire  of  the  body  to  his  prelate,  one 
who  ser\'es  not  at  the  altar  only,  but  at  the  court- 
cunboard,  he  will  bestow  on  us  a  pretty  model 
of  nimself;  and  sets  me  out  half  a  dozen  phthi- 
sical mottoes,  wherever  he  had  them,  hopping 
short  in  the  measure  of  con\'ulsion  fits ;  in  which 
labour  the  agony  of  his  wit  having  escaped  nar- 
rowly, instead  of  well-sized  periods,  he  greets  us 
Mrith  a  (Quantity  of  thumbring  poesies.  And  thus 
ends  this  section,  or  rather  dissection,  of  him- 
self." Such  is  the  controversial  merriment  of 
Milton ;  his  gloomy  seriousness  is  yet  more  of- 
fensive. Such  is  his  malignity,  toat  hell  grows 
darker  at  his  frown. 

His  father,  after  Reading  was  taken  by  Essex, 
came  to  raeide  in  his  house  ;  and  his  school  in- 
creased. [At  Whitsuntide,  in  his  thirty-fidh 
year,  he  inarried  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Powell,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Oxfordshire. 
He  brought  her  to  town  with  him,  and  expected 
all  the  advantages  of  a  conjugal  life.  The  lady, 
however,  seems  not  much  to  have  delighted  m 
the  pleasures  of  spare  diet  and  hard  study  :  for, 
as  Philips  relates,  "having  for  a  month  led  a 
philosophic  hfe,  after  having  been  used  at  home 
to  a  great  house,  and  much  company  and  jovia- 
lity, her  friends,  possibly  by  her  own  desire,  made 
earnest  suit  to  have  her  company  the  remaining 
part  of  tlic  summer ;  which  was  granted  upon 
a  promise  of  her  return  at  Michaelmas." 

Milton  was  too  busy  to  much  miss  his  wife ; 
he  pursued  his  studies ;  and  now  and  then  visited 
the  Lady  Margaret  Leigh,  whom  he  has  men- 
tioned in  one  of  his  sonnets.  At  last  Michael- 
mas arrived ;  but  the  lady  had  no  inclination  to 
return  to  tlie  sullen  gloom  of  her  husband^s  ha- 
bitation, and  therefore  very  willingly  forgot  hci 
promise.  He  sent  her  a  letter,  hut  haci  no  an- 
swer :  he  sent  more  witli  the  same  success.     It 
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finiM  be  alleged  that  letters  miscarry ;  he  there- 
fore despatched  a  messenger,  being  by  this  time 
too  angry  to  go  himselfl  His  messenger  was 
■ent  bfl^  with  some  contempt  The  family  of 
the  Lady  were  cavaliers. 

In  a  man,  whose  opinion  of  his  own  merit 
was  like  Milton's,  less  provocation  than  this 
might  have  raised  violent  resentment  Milton 
soon  determined  to  repudiate  her  for  disobedi- 
ence ;  Jknd,  being  one  of  those  who  could  easily 
find  atguments  to  justify  inclination,  published 
(in  1644)  "The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Di- 
vorce ;"  which  was  followed  hy  "  The  Judgment 
of  Martin  Bucer,  concerning  Divorce ;"  and  the 
next  year,  his  Tetrachordou, "  Expositions  upon 
the  four  chief  Places  of  Scripture  which  treat  of 
Marria^'* 

This  mnovation  was  opposed,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, by  the  clergy,  who,  then  holding  their 
famous  assembly  at  Westminster,  procured  that 
the  author  should  be  called  before  the  Lords ; 
"  but  that  bouse,*'  says  Wood,  "  whether  appro- 
ving the  doctrine,  or  not  favouring  his  accusers, 
did  soon  dismiss  him." 

There  seems  not  to  have  been  much  written 
against  him,  nor  any  thing  by  any  writer  of  emi- 
nence.* The  antagonist  that  appeared  is  styled 
by  him,  A  «ermag  man  turned  solieUor,  Howel, 
in  his  Letters,  mentions  the  new  doctrine  with 
contempt  ;t  and  it  was,  I  suppose,  thought  more 
worthy  of  derision  than  ot  confutation.  He 
complains  of  this  neglect  in  two  sonnets,  of 
which  the  first  is  contemptible,  and  the  second 
not  excellent 

From  this  time  it  is  observed  that  he  became 
an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  had 
&Toared  before.  He  that  changes  his  party  by 
his  humour,  is  not  more  virtuous  than  he  that 
changes  it  by  his  interest;  he  loves  himself 
rather  than  truth. 

^  His  wife  and  her  relations  now  found  that 
Milton  was  not  an  unresisting  sufferer  of  inju- 
ries ;  and  perceiving  that  he  had  begun  to  put 
his  doctrine  in  practice,  by  courting  a  young 
woman  of  great  accomplishments,  the  daughter 
of  one  Doctor  Davis,  who  was  however  not 
ready  to  comply,  they  resolved  to  endeavour  a 
reunion.  He  went  sometimes  to  the  house  of 
one  Blackborou^h,  his  relation,  in  the  lane  of 
St  Martin's  le-Grand,  and  at  one  of  his  usual 
visits  was  surprised  to  see  his  wife  come  from 
another  room,  and  implore  forgiveness  on  her 
knees.  Ho  resisted  her  entreaties  for  a  while : 
**  but  partly,"  says  Philips,  "  his  own  generous 
nature,  more  inclinable  to  reconciliation  than  to 
perseverance  in  anger  or  revenge,  and  partly  the 
strong  intercession  of  friends  on  both  sides,  soon 
brought  him  to  an  act  of  oblivion  and  a  firm 
league  of  peace."  It  were  injurious  to  omit, 
that  Milton  afterwards  received  her  father  and 
her  brothers  in  his  own  house,  when  they  were 
(fistmsed,  with  other  royalists/ 

He  pablished  about  the  same  time  his  wfreopo- 
giika,  a  Speech  of  Mr,  John  Milton /or  the  Liber^ 
ty  of  unlicensed  Printing.  The  danger  of  such 
unbounded  liberty,  and  the  danger  of  bounding 


*b  was  animadverted  uxton,  but  without  any  mention 
of  llilum'0  nam«,  by  Bishop  Hall,  ia  hia  Cases  of  Con- 
science Decaia,  4,  Caaaa.— J.  B. 

tHe  terms  the  author  of  it  a  shnllow  braia*d  puppr ; 
«nd  ihos  refers  to  it  in  hia  index, "  Of  a  noddj  who  wrote 
ttioak  about  winning.'*— J.  B. 


it,  have  produced  a  problem  in  the  science  of 
government,  which  human  understanding  seems 
hitherto  unable  to  solve.  If  nothing  may  b9 
published  but  what  civil  authority' shall  have 
previously  approved,  power  must  always  be  the 
standard  of  truth  ;  if  every  dreamer  of  innova- 
tions may  propagate  his  projects,  there  can  be 
no  settlement ;  if  every  murmurer  at  government 
mav  diffuse  discontent,  there  can  be  no  peace ; 
and  if  every  skeptic  in  theology  may  teach  his 
follies,  there  can  be  no  religion.  The  remedy 
against  these  evils  is  to  punish  the  authors  ;  for 
it  is  yet  allowed  that  every  society  may  punish, 
though  not  prevent  the  publication  of  opinions 
which  that  society  shall  think  pernicious ;  but 
this  punishment,  though  it  may  crush  the  author, 
promotes  the  book  ;  and  it  seems  not  morie  rea- 
sonable to  leave  the  right  of  printing  unrestrained 
because  writers  may  be  afterwards  censured, 
than  it  would  be  to  sleep  with  doors  unbolted 
because  by  our  laws  we  can  hang  a  thief. 

But,  whatever  were  his  engagements,  civil  or 
domestic,  poetry  was  never  long  out  of  his 
thoughts. 

About  this  time,  (1645,)  a  collection  of  his  La- 
tin and  English  poems  appeared,  in  which  the 
"Allegro"  and  "Penseroso,"  with  some  others, 
were  first  published. 

He  had  taken  a  large  house  in  Barbican  for 
the  reception  of  scholars ;  but  the  numerous  re- 
lationf^  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  generously  grants 
ed  refuge  for  a  while,  occupied  his  rooms.  In 
time,  however,  they  went  away:  **and  the 
house  again,"  says  Philips,  "now  looked  like 
a  house  of  the  muses  only,  though  the  accession 
of  scholars  was  not  great  Possibly  his  having 
proceeded  so  far  in  the  education  of  youth  may 
nave  been  the  occasion  of  his  adversaries  calling 
him  pedagogue  and  schoolmaster ;  whereas  it  is 
well  known  he  never  set  up  for  a  public  school, 
to  teach  all  the  young  fry  of  a  parish ;  but  only 
was  willing  to  impart  liis  learning  and  know- 
ledge to  his  relations,  and  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
who  were  his  intimate  friends,  and  that  neither 
his  writings  nor  his  way  of  teaching  ever  sa- 
voured in  the  least  of  pedantry." 

Thus  laboriously  does  his  nephew  extenuate 
what  cannot  he  denied,  and  what  might  be  con- 
fessed without  disgrace.  Milton  was  not  a  man 
who  could  become  mean  by  a  mean  employ- 
ment This,  however,  his  warmest  fnenda 
seem  not  to  have  found:  they  therefore  shift 
and  palliate.  He  did  not  sell  literature  to  all 
comers  at  an  open  shop ;  ho  was  a  chambei^ 
milliner,  and  measured  nis  commodities  only  to 
his  friends. 

Philips,  evidently  impatient  of  viewing  him 
in  this  state  of  degradation,  tells  us  that  it  was 
not  long  continued:  and,  to  raise  his  character 
again,  has  a  mind  to  invest  him  with  military 
splendour:  "Ho  is  much  mistaken,"  he  says, 
"  if  there  was  not  about  this  time  a  desi^  of 
making  him  an  adiutant-geneml  in  Sir  William 
Waller's  army.  But  the  new-modelling  of  the 
army  proved  an  obstruction  to  the  design."  An 
event  cannot  be  set  at  a  much  greater  distence 
than  by  having  been  only  designed  about  sonu 
t«m«,if  a  man  be  not  much  mistaken,  Milton 
shall  be  a  peda^gue  no  longer :  for,  if  Philips 
be  not  much  misteken,  somebody  at  some  time 
designed  him  for  a  soldier. 

About  the  tune  that  the  army  was  new-m«- 
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delled,  (1645,)  he  removed  to  a  gmaller  house  in 
Holborn,  which  opened  backward  into  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  He  is  not  known  to  have 
pubhshed  any  thing  afterward  till  the  King's 
death,  when,  finding  his  murderers  condemned 
by  the  presbyterians,  he  wrote  a  treatise  to  jus- 
my  it,  and  to  compose  the  minds  of  the  people. 

He  made  some  **  Remarks  on  the  Articles  of 
Peace  between  Ormond  and  the  Irish  Rebels." 
While  he  contented  himself  to  write,  he  per- 
haps did  only  what  his  conscience  dictated ; 
and  if  he  did  not  very  vigilantly  watch  the  in- 
fluence of  his  own  passions,  and  the  eradual 
prevalence  of  opinions,  first  willingly  aomitted, 
and  then  habitually  indulged  ;  if  objections,  by 
being  overlooked,  were  forgotten,  and  desire  su- 
perinduced conviction ;  he  yet  shared  only  the 
common  weakness  of  mankind,  and  might  be 
no  less  sincere  than  his  opponents.  But  as  fac- 
tion seldom  leaves  a  man  honest,  however  it 
might  find  him,  Milton  is  suspected  of  having 
interpolated  the  book  called  '*Icon  Basilike," 
which  the  council  of  state,  to  whom  he  was 
now  made  Latin  secretary,  employed  him  to 
censure,  by  inserting  a  prayer  taken  from  Sid- 
ney's "  Arcadia,"  and  imputing  it  to  the  Kin^  ; 
whom  he  charges,  in  his  "  Iconoclastes,"  with 
the  use  of  this  prayer,  as  with  a  heavy  crime, 
in  the  indecent  language  with  which  prosperity 
had  imboldcncd  the  advocates  for  rebeUion  to 
insult  all  that  is  venerable  or  great;  **Who 
.  would  have  imagined  so  little  fear  in  him  of  the 
true  all-seeing  Deity — as,  immediately  before 
his  death,  to  pop  into  the  hands  of  the  grave 
bishop  that  attended  him,  as  a  special  rehc  of 
bis  saintly  exercises,  a  prayer  stolen  word  for 
word  from  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  woman 
praying  to  a  heathen  god  7" 

The  papers  which  the  King  gave  to  Dr. 
Juxon  on  the  scaffold  the  regicides  took  away, 
■o  that  they  were  at  least  the  publishers  of  this 
prayer ;  and  Dr.  Birch,  who  had  examined  the 

Question  with  great  care,  was  inclined  to  think 
lem  the  forgers.  The  use  of  it  by  adaptation 
was  innocent;  and  they  who  could  so  noisily 
censure  it,  with  a  little  extension  of  their  ma- 
lice, could  contrive  what  they  wanted  to  accuse. 
King  Charles  the  Second,  being  now  sheltered 
in  Holland,  employed  Salmasius,  professor  of 
poUte  learning  at  Lcyden,  to  write  a  defence  of 
nis  father  and  of  monarchy  ;  and,  to  excite  his 
industry,  gave  him,  as  was  report^,  a  hundred 
Jacobuses.  Salmasius  was  a  man  of  skill  in 
languages,  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  sagacity 
of  emendatory  criticism,  almost  exceeding  all 
hope  of  human  attainment ;  and  having,  by  ex- 
cessive piaises,  been  confirmed  in  sreat  con- 
fidence of  himself,  thought  he  probable  had  not 
much  considered  the  principles  of  society,  or 
the  rights  of  government,  undertook  the  em- 
ployment without  distrust  of  his  own  quali- 
fications ;  and,  as  his  expedition  in  writing  was 
wonderful,  in  1649  published  "Defensio  Regis." 
To  this  Milton  was  required  to  write  a  suffi- 
cient answer;  which  he  performed  (1651)  in 
such  a  manner,  that  Hobbcs  declared  himself 
unable  to  decide  whose  language  was  best,  or 
whose  arguments  were  worst  In  my  opinion. 
Milton's  perKMJs  are  smoother,  neater,  and 
more  pointed ;  hut  he  delights  himself  with 
teasing^his  adversary  as  much  as  with  confuting 
kim.    He  makes  a  ioolish  allusion  of  Salmasiiis 


whose  doctrine  he  considers  as  servile  and  un- 
manly, to  the  stream  of  Salmasius,  which,  who- 
ever entered,  left  half  his  virility  behind  him. 
Salmasius  was  a  Frenchman,  and  was  unhap- 
pily married  to  a  scold.  Tu  es  GaUus,  says  Mil 
ton,  et,  tU  oftmi,  nimium  gaUinaceus.  But  his 
supreme  pleasure  is  to  tax  his  adversary,  so  re- 
nowned for  criticisms,  with  vicious  Latin.  He 
opens  his  book  with  telling  that  he  has  used  per- 
sona, which  according  to  Milton,  signfies  only 
a  mask,  in  a  sense  not  known  to  the  Romans, 
by  applying  it  as  we  apply  person.  But  as  Ke- 
mesis  is  always  on  the  watch,  it  is  memorable 
that  he  has  enforced  the  charge  of  a  solecism 
by  an  expression  in  itself  grossly  solecistical, 
when  for  one  of  those  supposed  blunders,  he 
says,  as  Ker,  and  I  think  some  one  before  him, 
has  remarked,  propino  te  grammatistis  tvis  ya- 
puladum.*  From  vaptdo,  which  has  a  passive 
sense,  vapulandus  can  never  be  derived.  No 
man  forgets  his  original  trade  ;  the  rights  of  na- 
tions, and  of  kin^s,  sink  into  questions  of  gram- 
mar, if  granmianans  discuss  them.    -. 

Milton,  when  he  undertook  this  answer,  was 
weak  of  body  and  dim  of  sight ;  but  his  will 
was  forward,  and  what  was  wanting  of  health 
was  supplied  by  zeal.  He  was  rewarded  with 
a  thousand  pounds,  and  his  book  was  much  read ; 
for  paradox,  recommended  by  spirit  and  elegance, 
easily  gains  attention ;  andf  he,  who  told  every 
man  tluit  he  was  equal  to  his  King,  could  hardly 
want  an  audience. 

That  the  performance  of  Salmasius  was  not 
dispersed  with  equal  rapidity,  or  read  with  equal 
eagerness,  is  very  credible.  He  taught  only  the 
stale  doctrine  of^authority,  and  the  unpleasing 
duty  of  submission,  and  he  had  been  so  long  not 
only  the  monarch  but  the  t3rrant  of  Uterature, 
that  almost  all  mankind  were  delighted  to  find 
him  defied  and  insulted  by  a  new  name,  not  yet 
considered  as  any  one'^  rival  If  Christina,  as 
is  said,  commended  the  Defence  of  the  PeopU,  her 
purpose  must  be  to  torment  Salmasius,  wno  was^ 
then  at  court ;  for  neither  her  civil  station,  nor 
her  natural  character,  could  dispose  her  to  fa 
vour  the  doctrine,  who  was  by  birth  a  queen 
and  by  temper  despotic 

That  Salmasius  was,  from  the  appearance  of 
Milton's  book,  treated  with  neslect,  there  is  not 
much  proof;  but  to  a  man  so  lon^  accustomed 
to  admiration  a  little  praise  of  his  antagonist 
would  be  sufficiently  offensive,  and  might  in- 
cline him  to  leave  Sweden,  from  which  however 
he  was  dismissed,  not  with  any  mark  of  con- 
tempt, but  with  a  train  of  attendants  scarcely 
less  than  regal. 

He  prepared  a  reply,  which,  left  as  it  was  im- 
perfect, was  publish^  by  his  son  in  the  year  of 
the  Restoration.  In  the  beginning,  being  pro- 
bably most  in  pain  for  his  Latinity,  he  enaea- 
yoursto  defend  his  use  of  the  word  persona;  but, 
if  I  remember  right,  he  misses  a  better  authority 
than  any  that  he  has  found,  that  of  Juvenal  in 
his  fourth  satire: 

—Quid  ftgas,  cum  dira  et  fcedior  omni 
Crimine  pertona  est  ? 


•  The  work  here  referred  to.  is  "  Selectarum  de 
lingu&  Laiin&  observatioiiem  libri  duo.  Duciu  ei  cur& 
JoaniiM  Ker.  1719.*'  Ker  obeenres,  that  vapulandum 
is  **  pinguis  •olaciamus  ;**  and  quotes  Varasaor  and 
lua.— J.  B. 
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As  SalmaMus  reproached  Milton  with  losinfi 
his  eyes  in  the  c^uarrel,  Milton  delighted  him- 
self with  the  belief  that  he  had  shortened  Sul- 
ma!nus*8  life,  and  both  perhaps  with  more  mii- 
liffnity  than  reason.  Salmasius  died  at  the  Spa, 
Sept  3,  1653;  and  as  controvertists  are  com- 
monly  said  to  be  killed  by  their  last  dispute,  Mil- 
lon  was  flattered  with  tlie  credit  of  destroying; 
him. 

Cromwdl  had  now  dismissed  the  parliameni 
by  the  authority  of  which  he  had  destroyed  mo- 
narchy,  and  commenced  monarch  himself,  undi'r 
the  title  of  Protector,  but  with  kinjjlv  and  more^ 
than  kinfl^ly  power.  That  his  authority  wu- 
lawful^  never  was  pretended ;  he  himself  found- 
ed his  right  only  in  necessity;  but  Milton,  hav- 
ms;  now  tasted  the  honey  of  public  employment, 
would  not  return  to  hunffcr  and  philosophy  ; 
but,  continuing  to  exercise Tiis  office  under  a  ma- 
nifest usurpation,  betrayed  to  his  power  that  li- 
berty whicn  he  had  defended.  Nothing  can  1n' 
more  just  than  that  rebellion  should  end  in  slii^ 
rery;  that  he  who  had  justified  the  murder  f-l" 
his  king,  for  some  acts  which  seemed  to  him  un- 
lawful, should  now  sell  his  services  and  his  flat- 
teries to  a  tyrant,  of  whom  it  was  evident  th:it 
he  could  do  nothing  lawful. 

He  had  now  been  blind  for  some  years  ;  buT 
his  vigour  of  intellect  was  such,  that  he  was  ni^t 
disabled  to  discharge  his  office  of  Latin  secre- 
tary, or  continue  his  controversies.  His  mind 
was  too  eager  to  be  diverted,  and  too  strong  to 
be  subdued. 

About  this  time  his  first  wife  died  in  chilrU 
bed,  having  lefl  him  three  daughters.  ^As  lu 
probably  did  not  much  love  her,  ne  did  not  loni.' 
conUnue  the  appearance  of  lamenting  her;  bvit 
after  a  short  time  married  Catharine,  the  daug]  j- 
ter  of  one  Captain  Woodcock,  of  Hackney;  n 
woman  doubtless  educated  in  opinions  like  his 
own.  She  died,  within  a  year,  of  child-birtfi, 
or  some  distemper  that  followed  it;  and  htT 
husband  honoured  her  memory  with  a  poor 
sonnet. 

The  first  rcoly  to  Milton's  "  Defensio  Populi  ' 
was  publishea  in  1651,  called  **  Apologia  pnt 
Rege  et  Populo  Anglicano,  contra  Johannie 
Polypragnmtici  (alias  Miltoni)  dcfenaionem  d(  - 
structivam  Regis  et  Populi."  Of  this  the  ai; 
thor,was  not  known :  but  Milton,and  hisnephe^v 
Philips,  under  whose  name  he  published  an  ari- 
Bwer  so  much  corrected  by  him  that  it  might  b- 
railed  his  own,  imputed  it  to  Bramhal;  anil. 
knowing  him  no  friend  to  regicides,  though  p. 
themselves  at  liberty  to  treat  him  as  if  they  hail 
known  what  they  only  suspected. 

Next  year  appeared  "  Regii  Sanguinis  clamor 
ad  Ccelum."  Of  this  the  author  was  Peter  du 
Moulin,  who  was  afterwards  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury ;  but  Moms,  or  More,  a  French  minin- 
ter,  having  the  care  of  its  publication,  was 
treated  as  the  writer  by  Milton  m  his  "  Defen* 
sio  Secunda,"  and  overwhelmed  by  such  vi^i- 
Icoce  of  invective,  that  he  began  to  shrink  under 
'  the  tempest,  and  gave  his  persecutors  the  means 
of  knowing  the  true  author.  Du  Moulin  wo  ? 
now  in  great  danger ;  but  Milton's  pride  ope- 
rated against  his  malignity ;  and  both  he  an-l 
ms  friends  were  more  willing  tlvit  Du  Moulin 
should  escape  than  that  he  should  be  convicted 
of  mistake. 

In  this  second  defence  he  shows  that  hi*  elo- 


quence is  not  merely  satirical  ;  the  rudeness  of 
his  invective  is  equalled  by  the  grossness  of  his 
flattery.  "  Dese rimer,  Cromuclle,  tu  solus  su- 
pcres,  ad  te  summa  nostrarum  rcrum  rediit,  in 
te  solo  consistit,  insupcrabili  tuae  virtuti  cedimus 
cuncti,  nemine  vel  obloquente,  nisi  qui  a  quales 
iniequalis  ipse  honores  sibi  quoerit,  aut  digniori 
concessos  mvidet,  aut  non  intelligit  nihil  esse  in 
societate  hominum  magis  vel  Deo  grata m,  vel 
rationi  consentaneum,  esse  in  civitate  nihil  Kqui- 
us,  nihil  utilius,  quam  potiri  rerum  dignissi- 
murn.  Eum  te  agnoscunt  orancs,  Cromuelle,  ea 
tu  ciyis  maximus  et  gloriosissimus,*  dux  publici 
consilii,  exercituum  fortissimorum  imperator, 
paler  patriae  gessisti.  Sic  tu  spontanea  bono- 
rum  omnium  et  animitus  missa  voce  salutaris." 

Caesar,  when  he  assumed  the  perpetual  dicta- 
torship, had  not  more  servile  or  more  elegant 
flattery.  A  translation  may  show  its  servility  ; 
but  its  elegance  is  less  attamable.  Having  ex- 
posed the  unskilfulness  or  selfishness  of  the  for- 
mcr  government,  "  We  were  left,"  say  Milton, 
"  to  ourselves  ;  the  whole  national  interest  fell 
into  your  hands,  and  subsists  only  in  your  abili- 
ties. To  your  virtue,  overpowering  and  resist- 
less, every  man  gives  way,  except  some  who, 
without  equal  qualifications,  aspire  to  equal  ho- 
nours, who  envy  the  distinctions  of  merit  greater 
than  their  own,  or  who  have  yet  to  learn,  that 
in  the  coalition  of  human  society  nothing  is 
more  pleasing  to  God,  or  more  agreeable  to 
reason,  than  that  the  highest  mind  should  have 
the  sovereign  power.  Such,  sir,  are  you  by 
general  confession  ;  such  are  the  things  achiev- 
ed by  you,  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  of  our 
countrymen,  the  director  of  our  public  councils, 
the  leader  of  unconquered  armies,  the  father 
of  your  country ;  for  by  that  title  does  every 
good  man  hail  you  with  sincere  and  voluntary 
praise." 

Next  year,  having  defended  all  that  wanted 
defence,  he  found  leisure  to  defend  himself  He 
undertook  his  own  vindication  against  More, 
whom,  he  declares  in  his  title  to  be  justly  callea 
the  author  of  the  "  Regii  Sanguinis  Clamor." 
In  this  there  is  no  want  of  vehemence  or  elo- 
quence, nor  does  he  forget  his  wonted  wit 
**  Morus  es  ?  an  Momus  ?  an  uterque  idem 
est  ?"  He  then  remembers  that  Moms  is  Latin 
for  a  mulberry- tree,  and  hints  at  the  known 
transformation : 

PomR  nlha  ferebat 

Quro  po»t  nigra  lulit  Morus. 

"With  this  piece  ended  his  controversies  ;  and 
he  from  this  time  gave  himself  up  to  his  private 
studies  and  his  civil  employment. 

As  secretary  to  the  Protector,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  written  the  declaration  of  the  reasons 
for  a  war  with  Spain.  His  agency  was  consi- 
dered as  of  great  importance  ;  for,  when  a 
treaty  with  Sweden  was  artfully  suspended,  the 
delay  was  publicly  imputed  to  Mr.  Milton's  in 
disposition ;  and  the  Swedish  agent  was  pro 
voked  to  express  his  wonder,  that  only  one  man 
in  England  could  write  Latin,  and  that  man 
blind. 

Being  now  forty-seven  years  old,  and  seeing 


♦  It  may  be  doubted  whether  glorio»is»imu9  be  her« 
used  with  Milton's  boanted  purity.  Res  glorioaa  is  an 
ilhistriou9  thing  ;  hut  rir  gtonoms  is  commonly  a  brag- 
gar  tj  as  is  miles  glorio»tu.—Dr  J 
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himself  disencumbered  from  external  interrup- 
tion, he  seems  to  have  recollected  his  former 
purposes,  and  to  have  resumed  three  great  works 
which  he  had  planned  for  his  future  employ- 
ment ;  ar  epic  poem,  the  history  of  his  country, 
and  a  dictionary  of  the  Latin  tongue. 

To  collect  a  dictionary,  seems  a  work  of  all 
others  least  practicable  in  a  state  of  blindness, 
because  it  depends  upon  perpetual  and  minute 
mspection  and  collation.  I^ior  would  Milton 
probably  have  begun  it  afler  he  had  lost  his 
eyes  ;  but,  having  had  it  always  before  him,  he 
continued  it,  says  Philips,  "  almost  to  his  dyinp 
day ;  but  the  papers  were  so  discomposed  anc 
deficient,  that  they  could  not  be  fitted  for  the 
press."  The  compilers  of  the  Latin  dictionary 
printed  at  Cambridge,  had  the  use  of  those  col- 
lections in  three  folios ;  but  what  was  there  fate 
afterwards  is  not  known.* 

To  compile  a  history  from  various  authorS| 
when  they  can  only  be  consulted  by  other  eyes, 
is  not  ea8}[,  nor  possible,  but  with  more  skilful 
and  attentive  help  than  can  be  commonly  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  probably  the  difficulty  of 
consulting  and  comparing  that  stopped  Milton's 
narrative  at  the  Conquest;  a  period  at  which 
al&irs  were  not  very  intricate,  nor  authors  very 
numerous. 

For  the  subject  of  his  epic  poem,  after  much 
deliberation,  long  choosing,  and  beginning  late, 
he  fixed  upon  "  Paradise  Lost ;"  a  design  so 
comprehensive,  that  it  could  be  justified  only  by 
Buccess.  He  had  once  desired  to  celebrate 
King  Arthur,  as  he  hints  in  his  verses  to  Man- 
tus  ;  but  "  Arthur  was  reserved,"  says  Fenton, 
"  to  another  destiny."! 

It  appears,  by  some  sketches  of  poetical  pro- 
jects left  in  manuscript,  and  to  be  seen  in  a 
library  {  at  Cambridge,  that  he  had  digested  his 
thoughts  on  this  subject  into  one  of  those  wild 
dramas  which  were  anciently  called  Mysteries  :§ 
and  Philips  had  seen  what  he  terras  part  of  a 
tragedy,  beginning  with  the  first  ten  fines  of 
8atan*9  address  to  the  sun.  These  mysteries 
consist  of  allegorical  persons  ;  such  as  Justice, 
Mercy,  Faith.  Of  the  tragedy  or  mystery  of 
"Paradise  Lost"  there  are  two  plans  : 


The  Persons. 
Michael. 

Chorus  of  Angels, 
Hearenlj  Lore. 


The  Persons. 
Moses. 

Divine  Justice,  Wisdom. 
Heavenly  Love. 


•  The  "  Cambridge  Dictionary, »»  published  in  4io. 
1603,  is  no  other  than  a  copy,  with  some  small  additions, 
of  that  of  Dr.  Adam  Littleton  in  1685,  by  sundry  persons, 
of  whom,  thoucrh  their  names  are  concealea,  there  is 

Freat  reason  to  conjecture  that  Milton*j«  nephew,  Edward 
hilips,  is  one  ;  for  it  is  expressly  said  by  Wood,  Fasti, 
vol.  i.  p  2%.  that  "Milton's  Thesaurus"  came  to  his 
hands  ;  and  it  is  asserted,  in  the  preface  thereto,  that  the 
editors  thereof  had  the  use  of  three  larrre  folios  in  manu. 
■cripc,  collected  and  digested  into  alphabetical  order  by 
Mr.  John  Milton. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  additions,  together 
With  the  preface  above  mentioned,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
CMeofthe  *' Cambridge  Dictionary,"  have  been  incor. 
porated  and  printed  with  the  subs«'quent  editions  of 
'*Liuleton's  Dictionary,"  till  that  of  173>.  Vid.  Biog. 
BriL  3^3,  in  not.— So  that,  fjr  aught  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  Philip*  was  the  last  possessor  oi  MUton^s 

t  Id  eaty  to  be  the  subject  of  an  heroic  poem,  written 
bjr  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.— U. 

1  Trinity  College  — R. 

f  The  dramas  in  which  Justice,  Mercy,  Faith,  fltc 
w«r«   iotrodoced,    were   Moralities,    not   Mysteries. — 


Lucifer. 


^^•jwkhtheSerpeiiL 

Conscience. 


Death. 
Labour,         i 
Sickness,      | 
DiflcontenL    \ 
Ignorance, 
with  others: . 
Faith. 
Hope. 
Charity. 


Mutes. 


The  Evening  Star,  His- 
perus. 

Chorus  of  Anfels. 

Lucifer. 

Adam. 

Eve. 

Conscience. 

Labour,       i 

Sickness,      I 

Discontent, 

lenorance, 

S'ear,  i 

Death.  J 

Faith,  Hope,  Charitj. 


.  Motes. 


PARADISE  LOST. 

The  Persons. 

Moses  w^Xoytitij  recounting  how  he  assumed 
his  true  body  ;  that  it  corrupts  not,  because  it  is 
with  God  in  the  moimt ;  declares  the  like  with 
Enoch  and  EUijah :  besides  the  parity  of  the 
place,  that  certain  pure  winds,  dews,  anid  clouds 
preserve  it  from  corruption ;  whence  exhorts  to 
the  sight  of  God ;  tells  they  cannot  see  Adam 
in  the  state  of  innocence,  by  reason  of  their  sin. 

Merc?*    >  dc^>*ti°f  ^hat  should  become  of  man.  If  hs 

Wisdbm,j        f*"- 

Chorus  01  Angels  singing  a  hymn  of  the  Creation 

ACT  IL 

Heavenly  Love. 
Evening  Star. 

Chorus  sings  the  marriage-song,  and  deecribes  Fara 
dise. 

ACT  UL 

Lucifer  contriving  Adam^s  ruin. 
Chorus  fears  for  Adam,  and  relates  LocUers  rebel*io« 
andfkU. 

ACT  IV. 

^^  I  fallen. 

Conscience  cites  them  to  Ood*s  ezamlnatioii. 
Chorus  bewails,  and  tells  the  good  Adam  has  lost 

ACT  V. 

Adam  and  Eve  driven  out  of  Paradise. 
-  -  -  •  presented  by  an  an^rel  with 
Labour,  Onef,  Hau-ed,  Envy,  War,  Fa-  ) 

mine,   Pestilence,   Sickness,  Discon- >  Motee. 

tent,  Ignorance,  Fear,  Death,  ) 

To  whom  he  gives  their  names.    Likewise.  WhuLeif 

Heat,  Tempest,  lie 
Faith,        1 

Hope,        S  comfort  liim  and  instruct  him 
Charity,     ) 
Chorus  briefly  concludes. 

Such  was  his  first  design,  which  could  have 

f>roduced  only  an  allegory,  or  mystery.  The 
bllowing  sketch  seems  to  have  attained  mora 
maturity, 

^dam  vnparadited; 

The  an^el  Gabriel,  either  descending  or  enter- 
ing ;  showing,  since  this  globe  was  created,  his 
frequency  as  much  on  earth  as  in  heaven :  de- 
scribes Paradise.  Next  the  Choras,  showing  the 
reason  of  his  coming  to  keep  his  watch  in  Para- 
dise, afler  Lucifer's  rebellion,  by  command  from 
God :  and  withal  expressing  his  desire  to  see  and 
know  more  concemmg  this  excellent  new  crea- 
ture, man.  The  angel  Grabriel,  as  by  his  nama 
si^rnifying  a  prince  of  power,  tracing  Paradise 
With  a  more  tree  office,  passes  by  the  staiion  ol 
the  Chorus,  and,  desired  by  them,  relates  what  he 
knew  of  man:  as  the  creatioa  of  K?e^  inih  thsa 
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Mfe  wad  marriage.  After  this,  Liu^HW  upp^ars; 
after  hia  overthrow,  bemoans  nimaelf,  unci  fi?rkp 
revenge  on  man.  The  Chorus  prt^pa  res  rp&i^tance 
on  his  first  approach.  At  last,  aJter  diecourBc  of 
enmity  on  eitner  side,  he  deparis-  nhf^reat  tlv« 
Chorus  sings  of  the  battle  ana  victoty  in  heaven ^ 
against  him  and  his  accomplices :  as  beforet  j^r 
the  first  act,  was  sung  a  tiymn  of  the  cn^tion. 
Here  again  may  appear  Lucifer,  rcJatiitg  and  f?x- 
uking  in  what  he  nad  done  to  the  dostniction  of 
man.  Man  next,  and  Eve,  havincr  hy  thi^  time 
been  seduced  by  the  Serpent^  appears  confusedly 
covered  with  leaves.  Consaence  tn  a  «hape  ac- 
cuses him;  Justice  dtes  him  to  a  pIsco  whither 
Jehovah  called  for  him.  In  the  meitn  wlul^  (he 
Chorus  entertains  the  stage,  and  is.  inronned  by 
some  ansel  the  manner  of  the  faJL  Here  the 
Chorus  bewails  Adam's  fall.  Adam  then  and 
Eve  return :  accuse  one  another ;  but  eftpedaUy 
Adam  lays  the  blame  to  his  wife  j  is  stubbotn  in 
hb  ofience.  Justice  appears,  reasons  with  him, 
convinces  him.  The  Chorus  admoftishelh  Adam^ 
and  bids  him  beware  Lucifer's  t^jcampte  of  im* 
penitence.  The  angel  is  sent  to  banish  them  ont 
of  Paraifiae:  but  bdbre  causes  to  pasn  beforr  hi^ 

Sres,  in  shapes,  a  mask  of  all  the  evils  of  thta 
e  and  world.  He  is  humble,  r^leTii.^  dt^i^pdrfi ; 
at  last  appears  Mercy,  comforla  hiin^  prutnbes 
the  Messiah;  then  calls  in  Faitlij  Hfjpe,  and 
Charity;  instructs  him;  he  repentii,  mve^  God 
the  glory,  submits  to  his  penalty.  The  Chonia 
bricfty  condudca.  Compare  thii*  with  ihe  fonner 
draught 

These  are  very  imperfect  rudiments  of  "  Pa- 
radise Lost  j"  but  it  is  pleasant  to  (if:7^  great  works 
in  their  seminal  state,  pregnant  wifh  Utent  po4^i- 
Inlities  of  excellence;  nor  could  thero  be  bjiv 
more  delightful  entertainment  than  to  trace  Uiar 
gradual  growth  and  expansion,  and  to  observe 
how  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  impmved  hy 
accidental  hints,  and  sometimes  oluwLy  impnov-ed 
by  steady  meditation. 

Invention  is  almost  the  only  Ulerary  labour 
which  blindness  cannot  obstruct,  arid  ihcrdbre  ht^ 
naturally  solaced  his  solitude  by  ihv  iiididgen€Pof 
his  /ancy,  and  the^  melody  of  hip  n  Lunbera.  He 
had  done  what  be 'knew  to  be  rjt^eB^unJy  previ- 
ous to  political  excellence.;  he  had  made  btmnelf 
acquainted  with  sternly  arts  and  vjfaiiri :  his  com- 
prenension  was  extended  by  varioii-i  knowtt^di^e, 
and  his  memory  stored  with  intelkc-tual  treasnrr^. 
He  was  skilful  in  many  lan^ac^pn,  and  liafi  by 
reading  and  composition  attamed  the  t\d]  mastery 
of  his  own.  He  would  have  wanted  Jittle  hdp 
from  books,  had  he  retained  the  power  of  pemsing 
them. 

But  while  his  greater  deogns  were  advancing, 
having  now,  like  many  other  autbon,  caught  the 
love  of  publication,  he  amused  himself,  as  he 
could,  with  little  productions.  He  sent  to  the 
press  ( 165S)  a  manuscript  of  Rai  eifih,  callf^d  "  The 
Cabinet  Council;*'  and  next  year  gratified  his 
malevolence  to  the  derffv,  by  a  **  Treatise  of  Civil 
power  in  Ecclesiasfical  Cases,  and  the  Means  of 
removing  Hirelings  out  of  the  Church." 

Oliver  was  now  dead,  Richard  wa«  ronstramed 
to  resign :  the  S3rstem  of  extetnporary  eoveni- 
mentyTdiich  had  been  held  together  only  by  force, 
naturally  fell  into  fragments  wh^n  ijiatforce  wm 
taken  away ;  and  IVlilton  saw  himself  and  his 
cause  in  equal  danger.  But  he  bad  still  hope  pr 
doing  something.  He  wrote  letter^  which  To< 
land  has  publiraed,  to  such  men  as  he  thotight 


friends  to  the  new  commonwealth ;  and  even  in 
the  year  of  the  Restoration  he  bated  no  jot  of 
heart  or  hope,  but  was  fantastical  enough  to 
think  that  the  nation,  agitated  as  it  was,  might  be 
settled  by  a  pamphlet,  called  *^  A  ready  and  easy 
Way  to  establish  a  free  Commonwealth ;"  which 
was,  however,  enough  considered  to  be  both  se- 
riously and  ludicrously  answered. 

The  obstinate  enthusiasm  of  the  common- 
wealth-men was  very  remarkable.  When  the 
Kmg  was  apparonlly' returning,  Harrington,  with 
a  few  assoaates  as  fanatical  as  himself,  used  to 
meet,  with  all  the  gravity  of  political  importance 
to  settle  an  equal  government  by  rotation ;  and 
Milton,  kicking  when  he  could  strike  no  longer, 
was  foolish  enough  to  publish,  a  few  weeks  before 
tlie Restoration,  "  Ao<e«  upon  a  sermon  preached 
by  one  Griffiths,  entitled  '  The  Fear  of  God  and 
the  King.'"  To  these  notes  an  answer  was 
written  by  L'Estrange,  in  a  pamphlet  petulantly 
called  "  No-Blind  Guides." 

But  whatever  Milton  could  wiite,  or  men  of 
greater  activity  could  do,  the  King  was  now  about 
to  be  restored,  with  the  irresistible  approbation  of 
the  people.  He  was  therefore  no  longer  secretary, 
and  was  consequently  obliged  to  quit  the  house, 
wliich  he  held  by  his  office ;  and,  proportioning 
his  sense  of  danger  to  his  opinion  of  the  import- 
ance of  his  writings,  thought  it  convenient  to  seek 
some  shelter,  and  hid  himself  for  a  time  in  Bar^ 
tholomew-close,  by  West  Smithfield. 

I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  paid  to  this  great  man  by  his  bio- 
graphers :  every  house  in  wliich  he  resided  is  his- 
torically mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injury  to 
neglect  naming  any  place  that  he  honoured  by  fait 
presence. 

The  King,  with  a  lenity  of  which  the  world  has 
had  perhaps  no  other  example,  declined  to  be  the 
judge  or  avenger  of  his  own  or  his  father's  wron^ ; 
ana  promisea  to  admit  into  the  Act  of  Oblivion 
all,  except  those  whom  the  parliament  sliould  ex- 
cept; and  the  parliament  doomed  none  to  capital 
punishment  but  the  wretches  who  had  immedi- 
ately co-operated  in  tJie  murder  of  the  King. 
Milton  was  certainly  not  one  of  them ;  he  hiul 
only  justified  what  they  had  done. 

This  justification  was  indeed  sufficiently  offen- 
sive, and  (June  16)  an  order  was  issued  to  seize 
Milton's  "  Defence,"  and  Goodwin's  "  Obstructore 
of  Justice,"  another  hook  of  the  same  tendency, 
and  burn  them  by  the  common  hangman.  Tho 
attorney-general  was  ordered  to  prosecute  the 
authore ;  out  Milton  was  not  seized,  nor  perhaps 
very  diligently  pursued. 

Not  long  after  (August  19^  the  flutter  of  innu- 
merable bosoms  was  stilled  oy  an  act,  which  the 
King,  that  his  mercy  might  want  no  recommen- 
dation of  elegance,  rather  called  an  Act  of  Obli- 
vion than  of  Grace.  Goodwin  was  named,  with 
nineteen  more,  as  incapacitated  for  any  public 
trust;  but  of  Milton  there  was  no  exception.* 

Of  this  tenderness  shown  to  Milton,  the  curi- 
osity of  mankind  has  not  forborne  to  inquire  the 


*  Philips  says  expressly,  that  Milton  was  excepted  and 
disqualified  from  bearing  any  office :  but  ToJand  saYS. 
he  was  not  excepted  at  all,  and  consetiuenily  excluded 
in  (he  General  Pardon,  or  Aa  of  Indemnity,  passed  tha 
29ih  of  Anntsi,  1660.  Toland  is  right ;  for  J  find  Good- 
win and  Ph.  Nye.  the  minidter.  excelled  in  the  Act,  but 
Milton  not  nametl.  However,  he  obtained  a  special  par* 
don  in  December,  1660,  which  passed  the  privy-seal,  but 
not  the  great-seal. — Malune 
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reason.  Burnet  thinks  he  was  forgotten;  bat 
this  is  another  instance  which  may  confinn  Dal- 
rvmple's  observation,  who  says,  that  "  whenever 
Burnet's  narrations  are  exanuned,  he  appears  to 
be  mistaken." 

Forgotten  he  was  not ;  for  his  prosecution  was 
wdcred ;  it  roust  be  therefore  bjr  design  that  he 
was  included  in  the  general  oblivion.  He  is  said 
to  have  had  friends  in  the  House,  such  as  Marvel, 
Morrice,  and  Sir  Thomas  Clarges:  and,  un- 
doubtedly, a  man  like  him  must  nave  bad  influ- 
enca  A  very  particular  story  of  his  escape  is 
told  by  Richardson,*  in  his  Memoiis,  whicn  he 
received  from  Pope,  as  dchvered  by  Betterton, 
who  might  have  heard  it  from  Davenant,  In  the 
war  between  the  King  and  parliament,  Davenant 
was  made  prisoner,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but 
was  spa  reel  at  the  request  of  Milton.  When  the 
turn  of  success  brought  Milton  into  the  like 
danger,  Davenant  repaid  the  benefit  by  appearing 
in  his  favour.  Here  is  a  reciprocation  of  gene- 
rosity and  gratitude  so  pleasinc,  that  the  tale 
makes  its  own  way  to  credit  6ut,  if  help  were 
wanted,  I  know  not  where  to  find  it  The  danger 
of  Davenant  is  certain  from  its  own  relation ;  but 
of  his  escape  there  is  no  accountf  Betterton's 
narration  can  be  traced  no  higher ;  it  is  not  known 
that  he  had  it  from  Davenant  Wc  are  told  that 
the  benefit  exchanged  was  life  for  life ;  but  it 
seems  not  certain  tnat  Milton's  life  ever  was  in 
danger.  Goodwin,  who  had  committed  the  same 
kind  of  crime,  escaped  with  incapacitation ;  and, 
as  exclusion  from  public  trust  is  a  punishment 
which  the  power  ot  government  can  commonly 
inflict  without  the  help  of  a  particular  law,  it  re- 
quired no  great  interest  to  exempt  Milton  from  a 
censure  little  more  than  verbal.  Something  may 
be  reasonably  ascribed  to  veneration  and  com- 
passion— to  veneration  of  his  abilities,  and  com- 
passion for  his  distresses,  which  made  it  fit  to  for- 
give his  malice  for  his  learning.  He  was  row 
poor  and  blind :  and  who  could  pursue  with  no- 
lence  an  illustrious  enemy,  depressed  by  fortune, 
and  disarmed  b^  nature  7| 

The  publication  of  the  Act  of  Oblivion  put  him 
in  the  same  condition  with  his  fellow-subjects. 
He  was,  however,  upon  some  pretence  now  not 
known,  in  the  custody  of  the  sergeant  in  Decem- 
ber ;  and  when  he  was  released,  upon  his  refusal 
of  the  fees  demanded,  he  and  the  sergeant  were 
called  before  the  House.  He  was  now  safe 
within  the  shade  of  oblivion,  and  knew  himself 
to  be  as  much  out  of  the  power  of  a  griping 
officer  as  any  other  man.  How  the  question  was 
determined  is  not  known.  Milton  would  hardly 
have  contended,  but  that  he  knew  himself  to  have 
right  on  his  side. 

He  then  removed  to  Jewin-street,  near  Alder»> 
g^te-stre^t;  and,  being  blind  and  by  no  means 
wealthy,  wanted  a  domestic  compamon  and  at- 


♦  li  waa  told  before  by  A.  Wood,  in  Aih.  Oxon,  vol.  iL 
p.41i,  2d  edit.— C. 

t  That  Milinn  »ared  Davenant  is  attested  by  Aubrey 
and  by  Wood  from  him  ;  but  none  of  them  say  that  Da- 
venant saved  Milton.  This  id  Richardson's  asseition 
merely.— Jtfa/one. 

t  A  different  account  of  the  means  by  which  Milton 
secured  himself  is  given  by  an  historian  lately  brought 
lo  lii(hL  *♦  Milton,  Latin  secretary  to  Cromwell,  dis- 
tineuiflhed  hv  his  writinf^  in  favour  of  the  rights  and 
libenies  of  the  people,  pretended  to  be  dead,  and  had  a 
public  funeral  procession.  The  Kin?  applauded  his  po- 
lio v  in  escaping  the  punishment  of  death,  by  a  season - 
tble  show  of  dying.'' — Cunningham^a  History  of  Great 
Bri taint  voL  i.  p.  14.— R. 


tendant ;  and  therefore,  by  the  recoimnefidation 
of  Dr.  Paget,  married  Elizabeth  Minshul,  of  a 
gentleman's  family  in  Chesliire,  probably  without 
a  fortune.  All  his  wives  were  virgins ;  tor  he  has 
declared  that  he  thought  it  gross  and  indelicate 
to  be  a  second  husband :  upon  what  other  prin 
ciples  his  choice  was  made  cannot  now  be  known ; 
hpt  marriage  afibrded  not  much  of  his  happiness. 
/The  first  wife  left  him  in  disgust,  and  was  brought 
back  only  by  terror ;  the  second,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  more  a  favourite,  but  her  life  was 
short  The  third,  as  Philips  rdates,  oppressed 
his  children  in  his  lifetime,  and  cheated  them  at 
his  death,  y 

/  Soon  after  his  marriage,  according  to  an  ob- 
scure stoiy,  he  was  offenxl  the  continuance  of  his 
employment,  and,  being  pressed  by  his  wife  to 
accept  it,  answered,  "You,  like  other  women, 
want  to  ride  in  your  coach ;  my  wish  is  to  live 
and  die  an  honest  man.'V  If  he  considered  the 
Latin  secretary  as  exercising  any  of  the  powers 
of  government,  he  that  had  shared  authority, 
either  with  the  pariiamcnt  or  Cromwell,  migdt 
have  forborne  to  talk  veir  loudly  of  his  honesty ; 
and  if  he  thought  the  ofiice  purely  ministerial,  he 
certainly  might  have  honestly  retained  it  under 
the  King.  But  this  tale  has  too  httle  evidence 
to  dcser\e  a  disquisition  ;  large  ofllers  and  sturdy 
rejections  are  among  the  most  common  topics  of 
falsehood. 

He  had  so  much  either  of  prudence  or  grati- 
tude, that  he  forbore  to  disturb  the  new  settle- 
ment with  any  of  his  political  or  ecclc^siastical 
opinions,  and  from  this  time  devoted  himself  to 
poetry  and  literature.  Of  his  zeal  for  learning  in 
all  its  parts,  he  gave  a  proof  by  publishing,  the 
next  year,  (1661,)  "  Accidence  commenced  Gram- 
mar;" a  Utile  book,  which  has  nothing  remark- 
able, but  that  its  author,  who  had  been  lately 
defending  the  supreme  powers  of  his  countiy,  and 
was  then  writing  "  Paradise  Lost,"  could  descend 
from  his  elevation  to  rescue  children  from  the 
perplexity  of  grammatical  confusion,  and  the  trou- 
ble of  lessons  unnecessarily  repeated.* 

About  this  time,  Elwood,  the  quaker,  being  re- 
commended to  him  as  one  who  would  read  Latin 
to  him  for  the  advantage  of  his  conversation, 
attended  liim  every  afternoon  except  on  Sundays. 
Milton,  who,  in  his  letter  to  Hartlib,  had  declared, 
that  "  to  read  Latin  with  an  English  mouth  is  as 
ill  a  hearing  as  Law  French,"  required  that  D 
wood  should  learn  and  practise  the  Italian  pro 
nimciation,  which,  he  said,  was  necessary,  if  he 
would  talk  with  foreigners.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a  task  troublesome  without  use.  There  is 
little  reason  for  preferring  the  Italian  pronunci- 
ation to  our  own,  except  that  it  is  more  general ; 
and  to  teach  it  to  an  Englishman  is  only  to  make 
him  a  foreigner  at  home.  He  who  travels,  if  he 
speaks  Latin,  may  so  soon  learn  the  sounds  which 
every  native  gives  it,  that  -he  need  make  no  pro- 
vision before  his  journey ;  and  if  strangers  visit 
us,  it  is  their  business  to  practise  such  conformity 
to  our  modes  as  they  expect  from  us  in  their  own 
countries.  Elwood  complied  with  the  d'u-cctions, 
and  improved  himself  by  his  attendance  ;  for  h« 
relates,  that  Milton,  having  a  cunous  ear,  knew 


♦  Yeldcn.  In  Mi  continuation  of  Langbaine*s  account  ol 
the  Dramatic  Poets,  Svo.  1693,  says,  that  he  had  been 
told  that  Milton,  after  the  Restoration,  kept  a  school  at 
or  near  Greenwich.  The  publication  of  an  Aecidence  si 
that  period  fives  some  countenance  to  this  tniditioD.- 
Oalotie. 
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sy  Ins  Toice  when  he  read  what  he  did  not  under- 
stand, and  would  stop  him,  **  and  open  the  most 
diificult  passages.** 

In  a  sliort  tune  he  took  a  house  in  the  Artillery- 
walk,  leading  to  Bunhill-fields ;  the  mention  of 
which  concludes  the  register  of  Milton*8  removals 
and  habitations.  He  lived  longer  in  this  place 
than  any  other. 

He  was  now  busied  by  "Paradise  Lost" 
Whence  he  drew  the  oriirinal  design  has  been  va- 
rioufsly  conjectured  by  men  who  cannot  boar  to 
think  themselves  ignorant  of  that  which,  at  last, 
neither  diligence  nor  sagacity  can  discover.  Some 
6nd  the  hint  in  an  Italian  tragedy.  Voltaire  tells 
a  wild  and  unauthorized  storv  of  a  farce  seen  by 
Milton  in  Italy,  which  openecf  thus :  Let  t/u  rom- 
bow  be  the  ftddte^stiek  of  the  fiddle  of  Heaven.* 
It  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  first  concep- 
tion was  a  tragedy  or  mystciy,  not  of  a  narrative, 
but  a  dramatic  work,  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  begun  to  reduce  to  its  present  form  about 
the  time,  ( 1655)  when  he  finished  his  dispute  with 
the  defenders  of  the  King. 

He  long  before  had  promised  to  adorn  his  na- 
tive country  by  some  great  perfonnance,  while  he 
had  yet,  perhaps,  no  settled  denign,  and  was  sti- 
mulated only  by  such  expectations  as  naturally 
arose  from  the  survey  of  his  attainments,  and  the 
consciousness  of  his  powers.  What  he  should 
undertake,  it  was  difficult  to  determine.  He  was 
**  long  choosing,  and  began  late.'' 

While  he  was  obliged  to  divide  liis  time  between 
his  private  studies  and  af&irs  of  state,  his  poetical 
labour  must  have  been  oflcn  interrupted ;  and 
perhaps  he  did  little  more  in  tliat  bus^  time  than 
construct  the  narrative,  adjust  the  episodes,  pro- 
portion tlie  parts,  acaunulate  images  and  senti- 
ments, and  treasure  in  his  memory,  or  preserve  in 
writing,  such  hints  as  books  and  meditations  would 
supply.  Nothing  particular  is  known  of  his  intel- 
lectual operations  while  he  was  a  statesman ;  for, 
having  every  help  and  accommodation  at  hand, 
he  had  no  need  of  uncommon  expedients. 

Being  driven  from  all  public  stations,  he  is  yet 
too  great  not  to  be  traced  by  curiosity  to  his  re- 
tirement :  where  he  haa  been  fotmd  by  Mr.  Ri- 
chardson, the  fondest  of  his  admirers,  sitting 
"  before  his  door  in  a  gray  coat  of  coarse  doth,  in 
warm  sultry  weather,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air ;  and 
•o,  as  in  his  own  room,  receiving  the  visits  of  the 
people  of  distinguished  parts  as  well  as  nuality.** 
His  visiters  of  higli  quality  must  now  oe  ima- 
gined to  be  few  ;  but  men  of  parts  might  reason- 
fchly  court  the  conversation  of  a  man  so  generally 
illustrious,  tliat  foreigners  are  reported,  by  Wood, 
to  have  visited  the  bouse  in  Bread-street,  where 
he  was  bom. 

According  to  another  account,  he  was  seen  in 
I  small  house,  "neatly  enough  dressed  in  black 
rlothes,  sitting  in  a  room  hung  with  rusty  green  ; 

Cle,  but  not  cadaverous^  with  chalk-stones  in  his 
nds.  He  said,  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  gout, 
his  blindness  would  be  tolerable.** 

In  the  intervals  of  his  pain,  bung  made  unable 
to  use  the  common  exerases,  he  used  to  swing  in 
a  chair,  and  sometmics  played  upon  an  organ. 

He  was  now  confessedly  and  visibly  employed 
upon  lus  poem,  of  which  tlie  progress  might  be 

•  Ii  13  scarcely  nccewary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  this 
relation  of  Vo|Mi*-e*«  was  perfertly  true,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  existence  of  the  plajr  which  he  speaks  of,  namely, 
the  A'Jain^  (»f  Andraini ;  but  it  is  sUII  a  question  whether 
M  lu»a  ever  •aw  It — J.  B. 
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noted  by  those  with  whom  he  was  familiar ;  for 
he  was  obliged,  when  he  had  composed  as  many 
lines  as  his  memory  would  conveniently  retain, 
to  employ  some  friend  in  writing  them,  having, 
at  least  for  part  of  the  time,  no  regular  attend- 
ant This  gave  opportimity  to  observationfl  and 
reports. 

Mr.  Philips  observes,  that  there  was  a  very  nv 
markable  circumstance  in  the  composing  of  "  Pa- 
radise Lost,"  which  I  have  a  particular  reason,** 
says  he,  "  to  remember ;  for  whereas  I  had  the 
perusal  of  it  from  the  very  beginning,  for  some 
years,  as  I  went  from  time  to  time  to  visit  him,  in 
parcels  of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  verses  at  a  time, 
(which,  being  written  by  whatever  hand  came 
next,  might  possibly  want  correction  as  to  the  or- 
thography and  pointing,)  having,  as  the  summei 
came  on,  not  been  showed  any  for  a  considerable 
while,  and  desiring  tlie  reason  thereof,  was  an- 
swered, that  his  vein  never  happily  flowed  from 
the  Autumnal  Equinox  to  the  Vernal ;  and  that 
whatever  he  attempted  at  other  times  was  never 
to  his  satisfaction,  though  he  courted  his  fancy 
never  so  much ;  so  diat,  in  all  the  years  he  waa 
about  this  poem,  he  may  be  said  to  have  spent  half 
his  time  therein." 

Upon  this  relation  Toland  remarks,  that  in  his 
opinion  Pnilips  has  mistaken  the  time  of  the  year; 
for  Milton,  in  his  elegies,  declares^  that  with  the 
advance  of  the  spring  he  feels  the  mcrcase  of  his 
poetical  force,  redntnt  in  carmina  vires.  To  thia 
It  is  answered,  that  Philips  could  hardly  mistake 
time  so  well  marked ;  ana  it  may  be  added,  that 
Milton  might  find  different  tinies  of  the  year  fa 
vourable  to  difierent  parts  of  life.  Mr.  Richard- 
son conceives  it  impossible  that  such  a  work 
should  be  suspended  for  six  months,  or  for  one. 
It  may  go  on  faster  or  slower,  but  it  must  go  on. 
By  what  necessity  it  must  continually  go  on,  or 
why  it  might  not  be  laid  aside  and  resumed,  it  it 
not  easv  to  discover. 

This'dependancc  of  the  soul  upon  the  seasons, 
those  temporary  and  periodical  ebbs  and  flows  ot 
intellect,  may,  I  suppose,  justly  be  derided  as  the 
fumes  of  vam  imagination.  Sapiens  dominabitur 
astris.  The  author  that  thinks  himself  weather- 
bound will  find,  with  a  little  help  from  hellebore, 
that  he  is  only  idle  or  exhausted.  But  while  this 
notion  has  possession  of  the  head,  it  produces  the 
inabihty  which  it  supposes.  Our  powers  owe 
much  of  tlieir  energy  to  oiu  hopes ;  fwstunt  awm 
posse  videnttir.  When  success  seems  attainable, 
diligence  is  enforced;  but  when  it  is  admitted 
that  the  faculties  are  suppressed  by  a  cross  wind, 
or  a  cloudy  sky,  the  day  is  given  up  without  re- 
sistance, for  who  can  contend  with  the  course  of 
nature  ? 

From  such  prepossessions  Milton  seems  not  to 
have  been  free.  There  prevailed  in  his  tune  an 
opinion,  that  the  worid  was  in  its  decay,  and  that 
we  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  produced  in  the 
decrepitude  of  Nature.  It  was  suspected  that 
the  whole  creation  Unwished,  that  neither  trees 
nor  animals  had  the  height  or  bulk  of  their  pre- 
decessors, and  that  every  thing  was  daily  smkmg 
by  gradual  diminution.*     Milton  appears  to  sus- 


♦  Thl-*  opinion  is,  with  j^reat  learning  and  ingeniilty, 
refuted  in  a  book  now  very  little  known,  "  -^n/P^W 
or  Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  pod  In 
the  Government  of  the  world,"  by  Dr.  George  HakewiM. 
London,  f.-lio,  HJ35.  The  first  who  ventured  to  propo- 
gate  it  in  thia  country  was  Dr.  Gabiiel  Oooijnan,  NJliop 
of  Glouceater,  a  man  of  a  veiaaiile  temper,  and  the  au- 
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pect  that  souls  partake  of  the  c^ncial  degeneracy 
and  IS  not  without  eome  fear  that  his  book  is  to  be 
written  in  "an  age  too  late"  for  heroic  poesy.* 

Another  opinion  wanders  about  the  world,  and 
sometimes  finds  reception  amon^  \i'ise  men ;  an 
opinion  that  restrains  the  operations  of  the  mind 
to  particular  regions,  and  supposes  that  a  luckless 
mortal  may  be  bom  in  a  degree  of  latitude  too 
high  or  too  low  for  wisdom  or  for  wit.  From  this 
fancy,  wild  as  it  is,  he  had  not  wholly  cleared  his 
head,  M'hcn  he  feared  lest  the  climate  of  his  coun- 
try might  be  too  cold  for  flights  of  imagination. 

Into  a  mind  already  occupied  by  such  fancies, 
another  not  more  reasonable  might  readily  find 
its  way.  He  that  could  fear  lest  his  genius  had 
£iJlcn  upon  too  old  a  world,  or  too  chill  a  climate, 
might  consistently  magnify  to  himself  the  influ- 
ence of  the  seasons,  and  believe  his  faculties  to 
be  vigorous  only  half  the  year. 

His  submission  to  the  seasons  was  at  least 
more  reasonable  than  his  dread  of  decajnng  na- 
ture, or  a  frigid  zone,  for  general  causes  must 
operate  uniformly  in  a  general  abatement  of  men- 
tal power ;  if  less  could  be  performed  by  the 
writer,  less  likewise  would  content  the  judges  of 
his  work.  Among  this  lagging  race  of  fit)sty 
grovellers,  he  might  still  have  risen  into  eminence 
by  producing  something  which  they  should  not 
willmgly  let  die.  However  inferior  to  the  heroes 
who  were  bom  in  better  ages,  he  might  still  be 
great  among  his  contemporaries,  with  the  hope  of 
growing  evei^  day  greater  in  the  dwindle  of  pos- 
terity. He  might  still  be  a  giant  among  the  pig- 
mies, the  one-eyed  monarch  of  the  blind. 

Of  his  artifices  of  study,  or  particular  hours  of 
composition,  we  have  little  account,  and  there  was 
)  jrhaps  little  to  be  told.  Richardson,  who  seems 
to  have  been  very  diligent  in  his  inquiries,  but  dis- 
covers always  a  wish  to  find  Milton  discriminated 
from  other  men,  relates,  "  that  he  would  some- 
times lie  awake  whole  nights,  but  not  a  verse 
could  he  make;  and  on  a  sudden  his  poetical  fa- 
culty would  rush  upon  him  with  an  impetut  or 
teat  rum,  and  his  daughter  was  immediately  called 
to  secure  what  came.  At  other  times  he  would 
ciictate  perhaps  forty  lines  in  a  breath,  and  then 
teduce  them  to  halt  the  number." 

These  bursts  of  light  and  involutions  of  dark- 
ness, these  transient  and  involuntary  excursions 
and  retrocessions  of  invention,  having  some  ap- 
pearance of  deviation  from  the  common  train  of 
nature,  are  eagerly  caught  by  the  lovers  of  a  won- 
der. Yet  something  of  this  inequality  happens 
to  every  man  in  every  mode  of  exertion,  manual 
or  mental  The  mechanic  cannot  handle  his 
hammer  and  his  file  at  all  times  with  equal  dexte- 
rity ;  there  are  hours,  he  knows  not  why,  when 
kis  hand  is  out.  By  Mr.  Richardson's  relation, 
casually  conveywl,  much  regard  cannot  be  claimed. 
That,  in  his  intellectual  hour,  Milton  called  for  his 
daughter  "to  secure  what  came,"  may  be  ques- 
tioned ;  for  unluckily  it  happens  to  be  known  that 
his  daughters  were  never  taught  to  write;  nor 
would  he  have  been  obliged,  as  is  universally  con- 
fessed, to  have  employed  any  casual  visiter  m  dis- 

thor  of  a  book  entitled, «'  The  Fall  of  Man,  or  the  Cor- 
rupcion  of  Nature  proved  by  Natural  Reason."  Lond. 
l«l«  and  1624, 4to.  He  wan  plundered  In  the  Usurpation, 
turned  Roman  Caihrlic,  and  died  in  obscuricy.— See 
A'hen  Oxon.  toL  I.  p.  727.— H. 

•  Unlesa  an  a^^e  *oo  late,  or  cold 

Climate,  or  years  damp  ir  ?  intended  wing. 

Par  Lo«t,  b.  iz.  1. 44.— J.  B. 


burthening  his  merooiy,  if  his  daughter  cotdd  hay* 
performed  the  ofiicc. 

The  story  of  reducing  his  exuberance  has  been 
told  of  other  authors,  and,  though  doubtless  true 
of  every  fertile  and  copious  mind,  seems  to  have 
been  gratuitously  transferred  to  Milton. 

What  he  has  told  us,  (and  we  cannot  now 
know  more,)  is,  that  he  composed  much  of  tliis 
poem  in  the  night  and  morning,  I  suppose  before 
nis  mind  was  disturbed  with  common  business ; 
and  that  he  poured  out  with  great  fluency  hi^  un- 
premeditatea  verse.  Versification,  free,  like  his, 
rrom  the  distresses  of  rhjrme,  must,  by  a  work  so 
long,  be  made  prompt  and  habitual ;  and,  when 
his  thoughts  were  once  adjusted,  the  words  would 
come  at  nis  command. 

At  what  particular  times  of  his  life  the  parts  ot 
his  work  were  written,  cannot  often  be  known. 
Tho  beginning  of  the  third  book  shows  that  he 
bad  lost  his  sight ;  and  the  introduction  to  the 
seventh,  that  the  return  of  the  King  had  clouds 
him  with  discountenance,  and  that  he  was  oficnd- 
ed  by  the  hcentious  festivity  of  the  Restoration. 
There  are  no  other  internal  notes  ol  time.  Mil- 
ton, being  now  cleared  from  all  eflects  of  his  dis- 
loyalty, had  nothin|^  required  from  him  but  the 
common  duty  of  hving  in  quiet,  to  be  reward- 
ed with  the  common  right  of  protection;  but 
this,  which,  when  he  skulked  from  the  approach 
of  his  King,  was  perhaps  more  than  he  nopcd, 
seems  not  to  have  satisfied  him  :  for  no  sooner  is 
he  Bafe,tlian  he  finds  himself  in  danger,  "fallen  on 
e\il  days  and  evil  tongues,  and  with  darkness  and 
with  danger  compass'd  round."  This  darkness, 
had  his  eyes  been  better  employed,  had  undoubt* 
edly  deser\'ed  compassion  ;  hut  to  add  the  men- 
tion of  danger  was  ungrateful  and  unjust  He 
was  fallen  indeed  on  evil  days;  the  time  was  come 
in  which  regicides  could  no  longer  boast  their 
wickedness.  But  of  eril  tongues  for  Alilton  to 
complain  required  impudence  at  least  equal  to  his 
other  powers ;  Milton,  whose  warmest  advocates 
must  allow  that  he  never  spared  any  asperity  of 
reproach,  or  brutality  of  insolence. 

But  the  charge  itself  seems  to  be  false  ;  for  it 
would  be  hard  to  recollect  any  reproach  cast 
upon  him,  either  serious  or  ludicrous,  through  the 
whole  remaining  part  of  his  life.  He  pursued  his 
studies,  or  his  amusements,  Hithout  persecution, 
molestation,  or  insult  Such  is  the  reverence 
paid  to  great  abilities,  however  iQisused  ;  they 
who  contemplated  in  Milton  the  scholar  and  the 
wit  were  contented  to  forget  the  revilcr  of  his 
Kinff. 

When  the  plague  (1665)  raged  in  London,  Mil 
ton  took  refuge  at  Chalfont,  in  Bucks;  where 
EUwood,  who  nad  taken  the  house  for  him,  first 
saw  a  complete  copy  of  "Paradise  Lost;"  and, 
having  perused  it,  said  to  him,  "  Thou  hast  said 
a  great  deal  upon  *  Paradise  Lost ;»  what  hast 
thou  to  say  upon  Paradise  found  ?" 

Next  year,  when  the  danger  of  infection  had 
ceased,  he  returned  to  Bunhill-fieMs,  and  designed 
the  publication  of  his  poem.  A  license  was  ne- 
cessary, and  he  could  expect  no  great  kindness 
from  a  chaplain  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  treated 
witfi  tenderness ;  for  though  objections  were  made 
to  particular  passages,  and,  among  them,  to  the 
nrmle  of  the  sun  eclipsed  in  the  first  book,  yet  the 
license  was  granted ;  and  he  sold  his  copy,  April 
27,  1667,  to  Samuel  Simmons,  for  an  immediate 
paynoent  of  five  pounds,  with  a  stipulation  to  re- 
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ceire  five  pounds  more  when  thirteen  hundred 
should  t>e  sold  of  the  ftrst  edition ;  and  again,  live 
pounds  after  the  sale  of  the  same  number  of  the 
second  edition ;  and  another  five  pounds  after  the 
nme  sale  of  the  third.  None  of  the  three  edi- 
tions were  to  be  extended  beyond  fifteen  hundred 
cones. 

The  first  edition  was  of  ten  books,  in  a  small 
quarto.  The  titles  were  varied  from  year  to  year ; 
and  an  advertisement  and  the  arguments  of  the 
books  were  omitted  in  some  copies,  and  inserted 
in  others. 

The  sale  gave  him  in  two  years  a  right  to  his 
second  payment,  for  which  the  receipt  was  signed 
April  26, 1669.  The  second  edition  was  not  given 
till  1674 ;  it  was  printed  m  small  octavo ;  ana  the 
number  of  books  was  increased  to  twelve,  by  a 
division  of  the  seventh  and  twelfth ;  and  some 
other  small  improvements  were  made.  The  third 
edition  was  punlished  in  1678;  and  the  widow,  to 
whom  the  copy  was  then  to  devolve,  sold  all  her 
claims  to  Simmons  for  eight  pounds,  according  to 
her  receipt  given  Dec.  21,  16S0.  Simmons  had 
already  asreed  to  transfer  the  whole  right  to  Bra- 
bazon  Ayliner,  tor  twenty-five  pounds  ;  and  Ayl- 
mersold  to  Jacob  Tonson  half,  August  17,  1683, 
and  half,  March  24.  1690,  at  a  price  considerably 
enlarged.  In  the  history  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  a 
deduction  thus  minute  will  rather  gratify  than 
fatigue. 

The  slow  sale  and  tardy  reputation  of  this  poem 
have  been  always  mentioned  as  evidences  of  ne- 
glected merit,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  literary 
fame  ;  and  inquiries  have  been  made,  and  conjec- 
tures ofllered,  about  the  causes  of  its  long  obscu- 
rity and  late  reception.  But  has  the  case  been 
truly  stated  ?  Have  not  lamentation  and  wonder 
bef-n  lavished  on  an  evil  that  was  never  felt  ? 

That  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  the 
**  Paradise  Lost"  received  no  public  acclamations, 
is  readily  confessed.  Wit  and  literature  were  on 
the  side  of  the  court :  and  who  that  solicited  fa- 
voiu  or  fashion  would  venture  to  praise  the  de- 
fender of  the  regicides  ?  All  tliat  he  himself  could 
think  his  due,  from  evil  tonsntes  in  evil  days,  was 
that  reverential  silence  which  was  generously  pre- 
served. But  it  cannot  be  inferred,  that  his  poem 
was  not  read,  or  not,  however  unwillingly,  ad- 
imred. 

The  sale,  if  it  be  considered,  will  justify  the 
public  Those  who  have  no  power  to  judge  of 
past  times  but  by  their  own,  should  always  doubt 
their  conclusions.  The  call  for  books  was  not  in 
Milton's  age  what  it  is  in  the  present  To  read 
was  not  then  a  general  amusement ;  neither  trad- 
ers, nor  often  gentlemen,  thought  themselves  dis- 
graced by  ignoranca  The  women  had  not  then 
a;:pired  to  fiterature,  nor  was  every  house  supplied 
with  a  closet  of  knowledge.  Those,  indeed,  who 
professed  learning,  were  not  less  learned  than  at 
any  other  time ;  but  of  that  middle  race  of  stu- 
dents who  read  for  pleasure  or  accomplishment, 
and  who  buy  the  numerous  products  of  modem 
typography,  the  number  was  then  comparatively 
small  To  prove  the  paucity  of  readers,  it  may 
be  gfiflicient  to  remark,  that  the  nation  had  been 
satisfieid  firom  1623  to  1664,  that  is,  forty-one  years, 
itith  only  two  editions  of  the  works  of  Shak- 
spcare,  which  probably  did  not  together  make  one 
thousand  copies. 

The  sale  of  thirteen  hundred  copies  in  two 
years,  tn  opposition  to  so  much  recent  enmity, 
tod  to  a  style  of  verai&catbn  new  to  all,  and  dis- 


gusting  to  many,  was  an  uncommon  example  of 
the  prevalence  of  genius.  The  demand  did  not 
immediately  increase;  for  many  more  readers 
than  were  supplied  at  first  the  nation  did  not  iii^ 
ford.  Only  liircc  thousand  were  sold  in  eleven 
years;  for  it  forced  its  way  without  assistance; 
Its  admirers  did  not  dare  to  publish  their  opinion  ; 
and  the  opportunities  now  given  of  attracUng  no- 
tice by  advertisements  were  then  veiy  few ;  the 
means  of  proclaiming  the  publication  of  new 
books  have  been  produced  by  that  genera]  litera- 
ture which  now  pervades  the  nation  through  all 
its  ranks. 

But  the  reputation  and  price  of  the  copy  stil. 
advanced,  till  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the 
secrecy  of  love,  and  "  Paradise  Lost "  broke  into 
open  view  with  sufficient  security  of  kind  recep 
tion. 

Fancy  can  hardly  forbear  to  conjecture  with 
what  temper  Milton  surveyed  the  silent  progress 
of  his  work,  and  marked  its  reputation  stealing  its 
way  in  a  kind  of  subterraneous  current  through 
fear  and  silence.  I  cannot  but  conceive  him  calm 
and  confident,  little  disappointed,  not  at  all  de 
jected,  relying  on  his  own  merit  with  steady  con- 
sciousness, and  waiting  without  impatience  the 
vicissitudes  of  opinion,  and  the  impartiality  of  a 
future  generation. 

In  (he  mean  time  he  continued  his  studies,  and 
supplied  the  want  of  si^t  by  a  very  odd  expedi- 
ent, of  which  Philips  gives  the  following  account: 

Mr.  Philips  tells  us,  "that  though  our  author 
had  daily  about  him  one  or  other  to  read,  some 
persons  of  man's  estate,  who,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, greedily  catchpd  at  the  opportunity  of  being 
his  readers,  that  they  might  as  well  reap  the 
benefit  of  what  they  read  to  him,  as  oblige  him  by 
the  benefit  of  their  reading ;  and  others  of  younger 
years  were  sent  by  their  parents  to  the  same  end ; 
yet  excusing  only  the  dauirhter  by  reason  of  her 
bodily  infirmity  and  difficult  utterance  of  speech 
(which,  to  say  truth,  I  doubt  was  the  principal 
cause  of  excusing  her)  the  other  two  were  con^ 
dcmned  to  the  performance  of  reading  and  exactly 

Eronouncingotoll  the  languages  of  whatever  book 
e  should,  at  one  time  or  other,  tliink  fit  to  pe 
ruse;  viz.  the  Hebrew  (and  I  think,  the  Svriac,) 
the  Grreek,  the  Latin,  tlie  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
French.  All  which  sorts  of  books  to  be  confined 
to  read,  without  understanding  one  word,  must 
needs  be  a  trial  of  patience  dmost  beyond  en- 
durance. Yet  it  was  endured  by  both  for  a  long 
time,  though  the  irk  somen  ess  of'^this  employment* 
could  not  be  always  concealed,  but  broke  out 
more  and  more  into  expressions  of  uneasiness ;  so 
that  at  length  they  were  all,  even  the  eldest  also, 
sent  out  to  learn  some  curious  and  ingenious  sorts 
of  manufacture,  that  are  proper  for  women  to 
learn,  particularly  embroideries  in  ^old  or  silver." 
In  the  scene  of  misery  which  this  mode  of  in- 
tellectual labour  sets  beifore  our  eyes,  it  is  hard  to 
determine  whether  the  daughters  or  the  father  are 
most  to  be  lamented.  A  language  not  under- 
stood can  never  be  so  read  as  to  give  pleasure, 
and  very  seldom  so  as  to  convey  meaning.  If 
few  men  would  have  had  resolution  to  write 
books  with  such  embarrassments,  few  likewise 
would  have  wanted  ability  to  find  some  better 
expedient 

Three  years  afler  his  "Paradise  Lost,"  (1667,) 
he  published  his  "  Histoiy  of  England,"  com- 
prising the  whole  fable  of  (JeofTrey  of  Monmouth, 
and  contmued  to  the  Norman  Invasbn.    Why 
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he  should  hare  given  the  first  part,  which  he 
•eems  not  to  believe,  and  which  is  universally  re- 
jected, it  is  ditficult  to  conjecture.  The  style  is 
Barsh;  but  it  has  something  of  rou^h  vigour, 
which  perhaps  may  often  strike,  though  it  cannot 
please. 

On  this  liistory  the  licenser  again  fixed  his  claws, 
and  before  he  would  transmit  it  to  the  press  tore 
out  several  parts.  Some  censures  of  the  Saxon 
monks  were  taken  away,  lest  they  should  be  ap- 
l^ed  to  the  modem  cleriry ;  and  a  character  of 
the  Long  Parliament  and  Assembly  of  Divines 
was  excluded ;  of  which  the  author  gave  a  copy 
to  the  Elarl  of  Anglesey,  and  which,  being  after- 
wards published,  has  been  since  inserted  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  same  year  were  printed  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained," and  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  a  tragedy 
written  in  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  never 
designed  by  the  author  for  the  stage.  As  these 
poems  were  pubUshed  by  another  bookseller,  it 
nas  been  asked,  whether  Simmons  was  discou- 
raged fi-om  receiving  them  by  the  slow  sale  of  the 
former?  Why  a  writer  changed  his  bookseller 
a  hundred  years  ago,  I  am  far  From  hoping  to  dis- 
cover. Certainly,  he,  who  in  two  years  sells 
thirteen  hundred  copies  of  a  volume  in  quarto, 
bought  for  two  payments  of  five  pounds  each, 
has  no  reason  to  repent  his  purchase. 

When  Milton  showed  "  Paradise  Regained" 
to  Elwood,  "  This,*'  said  he,  "  is  owing  to  you  ; 
for  you  put  it  in  my  head  by  the  question  you  put 
to  me  at  Chalfont,  which  otherwise  I  had  not 
thoQ^tof." 

His  last  poetical  oflsnring  was  h*s  favourite. 
He  could  not,  as  Elwood  relates,  endure  to  hear 
*•  Paradise  Lost"  preferred  to  "  Paradise  Re- 
ined." Many  causes  may  vitiate  a  writer's 
judgment  of  his  own  works.  On  that  which  has 
cost  him  much  labour  he  sets  a  liigh  value,  bo- 
cause  he  is  unwilling  to  think  that  he  has  been 
diliiirent  in  vain ;  what  hax  been  produced  without 
toilsome  efforts  is  con^dorcd  with  delight,  as  a 
proof  of  vigorous  faculties  and  fertile  invention ; 
and  the  last  work,  wliafever  it  be,  has  necessarily 
mo«'  of  the  grace  of  novelty.  ^lilton,  however 
it  happened,  bad  this  prejudice,  and  had  it  to  him- 
•el£ 

To  that  multiplicity  of  attainments,  and  extent 
of  comprehension,  that  entitled  this  great  author 
to  our  veneration,  may  be  added  a  kind  of  humble 
dignity,  which  did  not  disdain  the  meanest  services 
to  literature.  The  epic  poet,  the  controvertist, 
the  politician,  having  already  descended  to  accom- 
noaate  children  with  a  book  of  rudiments,  now,  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life^  composed  a  book  of  logic 
for  the  initiation  of  students  in  philosophy ;  and 
published,  (1672,)  Jirtis  Lo^icct  pltnior  Institutio 
md  Petri  Rami  JSIethodum  concinnata ;  that  is, 
•*  A  new  Scheme  of  Logic,  according  to  the  Me- 
thod of  Ramus."  I  know  not  whether,  even  in 
this  book,  he  did  not  intend  an  act  of  hostility 
against  the  Universities ;  for  Ramus  was  one  of 
iSe  first  oppu^ners  of  the  old  philosophy,  who 
disturbed  with  mnovations  the  quiet  of  the  schools. 

His  polemical  disposition  again  revived.  He 
had  now  been  safe  so  long,  tliat  he  forgot  his 
feaiB,  and  published  a  **  Treatise  of  true  Religion, 
Heresy,  Schism,  Toleration,  and  the  best  ^^ans 
to  prevent  the  Growth  of  Popeiy." 

But  this  little  tract  is  modestly  written,  with  re> 
•pectful  mention  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
an  appeal  to  the  Tbir^-nino  Articles.    Hia  piin* 


ciple  of  toleration  ia,  agreement  in  the  mifUdency 
oi  the  Scriptures ;  and  he  extends  it  to  all  who^ 
whatever  their  opinions  are^rofess  to  derive  them 
from  the  Sacred  Books.  The  pafMsts  appeal  to 
other  testimonies,  and  are  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
not  to  be  permitted  the  libertv  of  eitl^r  public  or 
private  worship ;  for  though  they  plead  con- 
science, "  we  nave  no  warrant,"  he  says,  "  to 
regard  conscience  which  is  not  grounded  in  Scrip- 
ture." 

Those  who  are  not  convinced  by  his  reasons, 
may  be  perhaps  delighted  witli  his  \nt  The  term 
Roman  Catliolic  is,  he  says,  "  one  of  the  Pope's 
bulls ;  it  is  particular  universal,  or  cathohc  sclus 
matic." 

He  has,  however,  something  better.  As  the 
best  preservative  against  popery,  he  recommends 
the  diligent  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  a  duty,  from 
wliich  he  warns  the  busy  part  of  mankind  not  to 
think  themselves  excused. 

He  now  reprinted  his  juvenile  poems,  with 
some  additions. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  sent  to  the  press, 
seeming  to  take  delight  in  publication,  a  collection 
of  Familiar  Epistles  in  Latin ;  to  which,  being 
too  few  to  make  a  volume,  he  added  some  acade- 
mical exercises,  which  perhaps  he  perused  with 
pleasure,  as  they  recallcxi  to  his  memory  the  davi 
of  youth,  but  for  which  nothing  but  veneration  for 
his  name  could  now  procure  a  reader. 

J  When  he  had  attamed  his  sj^^ty-sijir^ly  year,  the 
ut,  with  which  he  had  been  long  tormented,  pre- 
vailed over  the  enfeebled  powers  of  nature.     He 
died  by  a  quiet  and  silent  expiration,  about  the 
10th  of  November,  1J574,  at  his  house  in  BunhiU- 
fields ;  and  was  buried  next  his  father  ii^the  chan 
eel  of  St.  Giles,  at  Cripplegate.     His  funeral  was 
very  splendidly  and  numerously  attended. 
f  Cpon  his  grave  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  ^ 
no  memorial ;  but  in  our  time  a  monument  has  ^^ 
been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey,  "  To  the  - 
Author  of  Paradise  Lost,"  by  Mr.  Benson,  who   > 
[has  in  the  inscription  bestowed  more  words  upon  \ 
mimself  than  upon  Milton.  >J 

^  W^hen  the  inscription  for  the  monument  of 
Philips,  in  which  he  was  said  to  be  aoli  MUtono 
secundtUy  was  exhibited  to  Dr.  Sprat,  then  dean 
of  Westminster,  he  refused  to  admit  it ;  the  name 
of  Milton  was,  in  his  opinion,  too  detestable  to  be 
read  on  the  wall  of  a  building  dedicated  to  dc%*o- 
tion.  Atterbury,  who  succeeded  him,  being  au- 
thor of  the  inscription,  permitted  its  reception. 
**  A  nd  such  has  been  the  cnange  of  pubhc  opinion," 
said  Dr.  Gregory,  from  whom  I  heard  this  ac- 
count, **  that  1  have  seen  erected  in  the  church  a 
statue  of  that  man,  whose  name  I  once  knew 
considered  as  a  pollution  of  its  walls." 
(^  Milton  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  in  his 
l^outh  eminently  beautiful,  so  as  to  have  been 
called  the  lady  of  his  college.  His  hair,  which 
was  of  a  light  brown,  parted  at  the  foretop,  and 
hung  down  upon  his  shoulders,  according  to  the 
picture  he  has  given  of  Adam.  He  was,  how- 
ever, not  of  the  neroic  stature,  but  rather  below 
the  middle  size,  according  to  Mr.  Richardson, 
who  mentions  him  as  having  narrowly  escaped 
from  being  short  and  thick.  He  was  vigorous 
and  active,  and  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sword,  in  which  he  is  rdated  to  have  been  emi- 
nently skilful.  His  weapon  was,  I  believe,  not 
the  rapier,  but  the  back-sword,  of  wliidi  he  r^ 
commends  the  use  in  his  book  on  education. 
His  eyes  are  said  never  to  have  been  bii^; 
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b\a^  IT  he  was  a  dexterous  fencer,  they  must  h«ire 
been  once  quick. 

His  dontestic  habits,  so  far  as  the^  are  knonii, 
were  those  of  a  serere  student  He  dmtUi  Utile 
strong  drink  of  any  kind,  and  fed  without  ceccs^ 
in  quantity,  and  in  his  earlier  years  without  duLi- 
cacY  of  choMce.  In  his  youth  he  studirNJ  latC'  at 
nigKt  •  but  afterwards  changed  his  hDura,  and 
rested  in  bed  from  nine  to  four  in  the  »umm<?rf 


and  five  in  the  winter.     The  course  of  his  day  |  rhymist,  but  no  poet 


Of  the  English  poets  he  set  most  value  upoa 
Spenser,  Shak^peare,  and  Cowley.  Spenser 
was  apparently  his  favourite :  Shakspcare  h« 
may  easily  be  supposed  to  like,  with  every  other 
skilful  reader  ;  but  I  should  not  have  expected 
that  Cowley,  whose  ideas  of  excellence  were  so 
different  from  his  own,  would  have  had  much  of 
his  approbation.  His  character  of  Dryden,  who 
sometimes  visited  him,  was,  that  he  was  a  good 


mis  best  known  after  he  was  bhnd.  \V  Utyn  he 
first  rose,  he  heard  a  chapter  in  the  Hchrc^w  Bjble, 
and  then  studied  till  twelve;  then  tO(>k  Mima  ex« 
ercise  for  an  hour;  then  dined,  then  (Jayed  on 
the  organ,  and  sang,  or  heard  another  r^ijti;^  then 
studied  till  six ;  then  entertained  his  vi.-iitera  till 
eight ;  then  supped,  and,  af\er  a  pipe  i}(  Ujbociro 
am)  a  glass  of  water,  went  to  bod. 

So  ia  his  life  described :  but  this  evou  tenor  ap- 
pears attainable  only  in  colleges.  Ue  that  Uvea 
in  the  world  will  sometimes  have  the  succt-ft^on 
of  his  practice  broken  and  confused.  Visi  teni,  of 
whom  Milton  is  represented  to  have  Imd  gn?at 
numbers,  will  come  and  stay  unscasonithU  ;  busi* 
ness,  of  which  every  man  has  some,  mu^l  be  done 
when  others  will  do  it 

VVlien  he  did  not  care  to  rise  earTy,  he  had 
something  read  to  him  by  his  bedside";  perhaps 
at  this  time  his  daughter?  were  empfnviL'fl.  lie 
composed  much  in  tlie  morning,  ana  diciatt^  in 
the  oay,  sitting  obUquely  in  aii  elbow- ch^^  until 
his  leg  thrown  over  tne  ann,/ 

Fortune  appears  not  to  have  had  miich  of  hie 
eare.  In  the  civil  wars  he  lent  his  per&ori:it  estate 
to  the  oarliainent ;  but  when  after  tne  contest  wai* 
decidea,  he  soUdted  repayment,  he  mtH  not  onlv 
with  neglect,  but  aharp  rebuke;  and,  having tiri?^ 
both  himself  and  his  friends,  was  civen  up  to 
poverty  and  hopeless  indignation,  till  he  showed 
Low  able  he  was  to  do  greater  service.  H^  was 
then  made  Latin  secretary,  with  two  himdrcd 
pounds  a  year ;  and  had  a  thousand  pounds  foi- 
nis  "  Defence  of  the  People."  His  widow,  who, 
after  his  death,  retired  to  5lamptwich,inCheahire, 
and  died  about  1729.  is  said  to  have  reportiMl  thnt 
^  he  lost  two  thousand  pounds  by  entrusting  it  to  a 
scrivener;  and  that,  in  the  general  dt-'pirvjntion 
upon  the  church,  he  had  gnutped  an  entatc  of 
about  sixty  pounds  a  year  belonging  to  U'^c^^t- 
minster  Abbey,  which,  like  other  shari'i^  of  tlte 
plunder  of  rebellion,  he  was  afterwards  ohti^t-d  to  , 
return.  Two  thousand  pounds,  whi^h  U^  bad 
placed  in  the  Excise-ofHce,  were  also  lo^t  There 
IS  yet  no  reason  to  beheve  that  he  wan  f^ver  n^ 
duced  to  indigence.  His  wants,  hr^m|[r  f^.^^ 
were  competently  supplied.  He  sold  his  library 
before  his  death,  ana  left  his  family  firte^n  hun- 
dred pounds,  on  which  his  widow  laid  hold  and 
onlv  gave  one  hundred  to  each  of  his  dau^htorv. 
f  ftis  hterature  was  unquestionably  grr^t  H*- 
/  read  all  the  languages  which  are  consideied  cLlhiT 
(  as  learned  or  polite  :  Hebrew  with  its  two  dia- 
lects, Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spnb^h. 
In  Latin  his  skill  was  such  as  places  hhn  in  the 
first  rank  of  writers  and  critics ;  and  ha  apprnrf^ 
to  have  cultivated  Italian  with  uncommon  dili* 
gence.  The  books  in  which  his  dauirhteri  who 
used  to  read  to  him,  represented  him  a»  most  de- 
igfatinf,  after  Homer,  which  he  could  nlm^i^tt  rtv 
pcat,  were  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  Euripidtis..j 
His  £uripide8  is,  by  Mr.  Cradock's  kindness,  now 
ia  my  hands ;  the  margin  is  sometimes  noted  j  but 
I  have  found  nothing  rcmarkableii 


His  theological  opinions  are  said  to  have  been 
first  Calviniiitical ;  and  afterwards,  perhaps 
when  he  began  to  hate  the  Presbyterians,  to 
have  tended  towanls  Arminianisni.  In  the 
mixed  questions  of  theology  and  government  he 
never  thinks  that  he  can  recede  far  enough  fiom 
popery  or  prelacy :  but  what  Baudius  says  of 
Erasmus  seems  applicable  to  him,  magM  habuU 
quod/ugeretj  quam  quod  aequeretur.  He  had  de- 
termined rather  what  to  condemn,  than  what  to 
approve.  He  has  not  associated  himself  with 
any  denomination  of  protestants:  we  know 
rather  what  he  was  not,  than  what  he  was.  He 
was  not  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  he  was  not  ot 
the  church  of  England. 

To  Im*  of  no  church  is  dangerous.  Religion, 
of  which  the  reManls*  are  distant,  and  which  ia 
animated  only  by  faith  and  hope,  will  ghdo  by 
degrees  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  invigorated 
and  reimpressed  by  external  ordinances,  by 
stated  calls  to  worship,  and  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  example.  Milton,  who  appears  to  have 
had  full  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
and  to  have  regarded  the  Holy  Scriptures  with 
the  profoundest  veneration,  and  to  have  been 
untainted  by  any  heretical  peculiarity  of  opinion, 
and  to  have  lived  in  a  confirmed  belief  of  the 
immediate  and  occasional  agency  of  Providence, 
yet  arcw  old  without  any  visible  worship.  In 
the  distribution  of  his  hours,  there  was  no  hour 
of  prayer,  ehher  solitary,  or  with  his  household ; 
omitting  public  prayers,  he  omitted  all. 

Of  this  omission  the  reason  has  been  sought 
upon  a  supposition  which  ought  never  to  be 
made,  that  men  live  with  their  o\i'n  approba- 
tion, and  justify  their  conduct  to  themselves. 
Prayer  certainly  was  not  thought  superfluous 
i>y  liim,  who  represents  our  first  parents  as 
prayiner  acceptably  in  the  state  of  innocence,  and 
f^fhcaciously  after  their  fall.  That  he  lived  with 
r)ut  prayer  can  hardly  be  aflirmed  ;  his  studies 
and  meilitations  were  an  habitual  prayer.  The 
neglect  of  it  in  his  family  was  probably  a  fault 
for  which  he  condemned  himself,  and  which  he 
intended  to  correct,  but  that  death,  as  too  often 
happens,  intercepted  his  reformation. 

His  political  notions  were  those  of  an  acri 
monious  and  surly  republican,  for  which  it  is  not 
known  that  he  gave  any  better  reason  than  that 
''a  popular  government  was  the  most  frugal ;  for 
the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would  set  up  an 
ordinary-  commonwealth."  It  is  surely  very 
shallow  policy  that  supposes  money  to  be  the 
chief  good:  and  even  this,  without  considering 
that  the  support  and  expense  of  a  court  is,  for 
the  most  part,  only  a  particular  kind  of  traiBc, 
for  which  money  is  circulated  without  any  na- 
tional impoverishment 

Milton's    republicanism    was,   I  am  afraid, 
founded  in  an  envious  hatred  of  greatness,  and  a 
Eiullen  desire  of  independence ;  in  petulance  im 
patient  of  control,  and  pride  disoainful  of  im- 
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periority.  He  hated  monarchs  in  the  state,  and 
prelates  in  the  church  :  for  he  hated  all  whom  he 
was  reouired  to  obey.  It  is  to  be  suspected,  that 
his  preaominant  desire  was  to  destroy  rather 
than  establish,  and  that  he  felt  not  so  much  the 
love  of  liberty  as  repugnance  to  authority. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  they  who  most 
loudly  clamour  for  liberty  do  not  most  Uberally 
grant  it  What  we  know  of  Milton's  character, 
m  domestic  relations,  is,  that  he  was  severe  and 
arbitrary.  His  family  consisted  of  women  ;  and 
there  appears  in  his  books  somethim^  like  a 
Turkish  contempt  of  females,  as  subordinate  and 
inferior  beings.  That  his  own  daughters  might 
not  break  the  ranks,  he  suffered  them  to  be  de- 
pressed by  a  mean  and  penurious  education.  He 
thought  women  made  only  for  obedience  and 
man  only  for  rebellion. 

Of  his  family  some  account  may  be  expected. 
His  sister  first  married  to  Mr.  Fhilips,  after- 
wards married  to  Mr.  Agar,  a  friend  of  her  first 
husband,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  Crown- 
office.  She  had,  by  her  first  husband,  Eldward 
and  John,  the  two  nephews  whom  Milton  edu- 
cated ;  and,  by  her  second,  two  daughters. 

His  brother.  Sir  Christopher,  had  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary,  and  Catharine;*  and  a  son,  Thomas, 
who  succeeded  Agar  in  the  Crown-office,  and 
left  a  daughter  living,  in  1749,  in  Grosvenor- 
street 

Milton  had  children  only  by  his  first  wife ; 
Anne,  Mary,  and  Deborah.  Anne,  though  de- 
formed, married  a  master-builder,  and  died  of 
her  first  child.  Mary  died  single.  Deborah 
married  Abraham  Clark,  a  weaver  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  lived  seventy-six  years,  to  August 
1727.  This  is  the  daughter  of  whom  public 
mention  has  been  made.  She  could  repeat  the 
first  Unes  of  Homer,  the  Metamorphoses,  and 
some  of  £uripidc8,  by  having  often  read  them. 
Yet  here  incredulity  is  ready  to  make  a  stand. 
Many  repetitions  are  necessary  to  fix  in  the 
memory  Imes  not  understood  ;  and  why  should 
Milton  wish  or  want  to  hoar  them  so  often  ? 
These  lines  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  poems. 
Of  a  book  written  in  a  language  not  understood, 
the  beginning  raises  no  more  attention  than  the 
end ;  and  as  those  that  understand  it  know 
cx>mmonly  the  beginning  best,  its  rehearsal  will 
seldom  be  necessary.  It  is  not  Ukely  that  Mil- 
ton required  any  passage  to  be  so  much  repeated 
as  that  his  daughter  could  learn  it ;  nor  likely 
that  he  desired  the  initial  lines  to  be  read  at  all ; 
nor  that  the  daughter,  wearv  of  the  drudgery  of 
pronouncing  unideal  sounds,  would  voluntarily 
commit  them  to  memory. 

To  this  gentlewoman  Addison  made  a  pre- 
sent, and  promised  some  establishment,  but  died 
soon  after.  Cluoen  Caroline  sent  her  fifty  gui- 
neas. She  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters  , 
bnt  none  of  them  had  any  children,  except  her 
son  Caleb  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth.  Caleb 
w«»nt  to  Fott  St  George,  in  the  East  Indies,  and 
had  two  sons,  of  whom  nothing  is  now  known. 


♦  Both  thcjw  prraons  were  living  at  Holloway,  abo«a 
the  year  ITM,  and  at  that  time  poMes:ied  ai»ch  a  dc'Tee 
of  health  and  airenfirth  aa  enabled  them  on  Sundayf.  and 

Srayer-dayp  to  walk  a  mile  up  a  ateep  hill  to  Hi^h^ate 
hapel.  One  of  them  waa  ninety-two  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  Their  parentage  waa  known  to  few,  and  their 
lumea  were  corrupted  Into  Melton.  By  the  Crown^ffice, 
mentioned  in  the  two  laat  parairrapha,  we  are  to  under- 
Stand  the  Crown-office  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.— H. 


Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Foster,  a  weaver  in 
Spitalficlds ;  and  had  seven  children,  who  all 
died.  She  kept  a  petty  grocer's  or  chandler's 
shop,  first  at  H^lloway,  and  afterwards  in  Cock- 
lane  near  Shoreditch  Church.  She  knew  little 
of  her  grandfather,  and  that  httle  was  not  good. 
She  told  of  his  harshness  to  his  daughters,  and 
his  refusal  to  have  them  taught  to  write  ;  and,  m 
opposition  to  other  accounts,  represented  him  as 
delicate,  though  temperate,  in  his  diet. 

In  1750,  April  5,  "Comus"  was  played  for 
her  benefit  She  had  so  little  acquaintance  with 
diversion  or  gayety,  that  she  did  not  know  what 
was  intended  when  a  benefit  was  offered  her. 
The  profits  of  the  night  were  only  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds,  though  Dr.  Newton  brought 
a  large  contribution  ;  and  twenty  pounds  were 
given  by  Tonson,  a  man  who  is  to  be  praised  as 
often  as  he  is  named.  Of  this  sum,  one  him- 
dred  pounds  were  placed  in  the  stocks,  ader 
some  debate  between  her  and  her  husband  in 
whose  name  it  should  be  entered  ;  and  the  rest 
augmented  their  little  stock,  with  which  they 
removed  to  Islington.  This  was  the  greatest 
benefaction  that  "  Paradise  Lost "  ever  proctired 
the  author's  descendants ;  and  to  this  he  who 
has  now  attempted  to  relate  his  life  had  the  ho 
nour  of  contributing  a  prologue. 


In  the  examination  of  Milton's  poetical  works, 
I  shall  pay  so  much  regard  to  time  as  to  begin 
with  his  juvenile  productions.  For  his  es^y 
pieces  he  seems  to  have  had  a  degree  of  fondness 
not  very  laudable  ;  what  he  has  once  written  he 
resolves  to  preserve,  and  gives  to  the  public  an 
unfinished  poem,  which  he  broke  off  because  he 
was  "  nothing  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done,'* 
supposing  his  readers  less  nice  than  hirosdfl 
These  preludes  to  his  future  labours  are  in  Ita- 
lian, Latin,  and  English.  Of  the  Italian  I  can- 
not pretend  to  speak  as  a  critic ;  but  I  have  heard 
them  commended  by  a  man  well  qualified  to  de- 
cide their  merit  The  Latin  pieces  are  lusciously 
eleoant ;  but  the  delight  which  they  afilbrd  is 
rather  by  the  exquisite  imitation  of  the  ancient 
writers,  by  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  numbers,  than  by  any  power  of 
invention,  or  vigour  of  sentiment  They  are  not 
all  of  equal  value  ;  the  elegies  excel  the  odes; 
and  some  of  the  exercises  on  Gunpowder  Trea- 
son might  have  been  spared. 

The  English  poems,  though  they  make  no 
promises  of  *|  Paradise  Lost,"*  have  this  evi- 
dence of  genius,  that  they  have  a  cast  original 
and  unborrowed.  But  their  peculiarity  is  not 
excellence ;  if  they  differ  from  the  verses  of 
others,  they  differ  for  the  worse ;  for  they  are  too 
often  distinguished  bv  repulsive  harshness ;  the 
combinations  of  words  are  new,  but  they  are  not 

E leasing  ;  the  rhymes  and  epithets  seem  to  be 
Lboriously  sought,  and  violently  applied. 
That  in  the  eariy  parts  of  his  life  he  wrote 
with  much  care  appears  from  his  manuscripts, 
happily  preser\'ed  at  Cambridge,  in  which  many 
of  his  smaller  works  arc  found  as  they  were  first 
written,  with  the  subsequent  corrections.  Such 
rehcs  show  how  excellence  is  acquired  j   what 


t  With  the  exception  of  "  Comiie,"  in  which,  Dt 
Johnaon  afterwards  naya,  may  very  plainly  be  diacovei 
od  the  dawn  of  iwUi^  of  "  Paradue  Lostl'^i— C. 
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we  hope  ever  to  do  with  ease,  we  must  learn 
first  to  do  with  diligence. 

Those  who  admire  the  beauties  of  this  great 
poet  sometimes  force  their  own  judgment  into 
false  approbation  of  his  little  pieces,  and  prevail 
upon  themselves  to  think  that  admirable  which 
is  only  singular.  All  that  short  compositions 
can  commonly  attain  is  neatness  and  elegance. 
Milton  never  learned  the  art  of  doing  Uttle  things 
with  grace  ;  he  overlooked  the  milder  excellence 
of  suavitj  and  soilness ;  he  was  a  lion  that  had 
no  skill  m  dangling  the  kid. 

One  of  the  poems  on  which  much  praise  has 
been  bestowed,  is  "  Lycidas ;"  of  which  the  dic- 
tion is  harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the 
numbers  unpleasing.  What  beauty  there  is  we 
must  therefore  seek  in  the  sentiments  and  ima- 
ges. It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  effusion 
of  real  passion  ;  for  passion  runs  not  after  re- 
mote allusions  and  obscure  opinions.  Passion 
plucks  no  berries  from  the  myrtle  and  ivy,  nor 
calls  upon  Arethuse  and  Mmcius,  nor  tells  of 
rcugh  satyrs  and  "fauns  with  cloven  heel." 
Where  there  is  leisure  for  fiction  there  is  little 
grief. 

In  this  poem  there  is  no  nature,  for  there  is 
no  truth ;  there  is  no  art,  for  there  is  nothing 
new.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  pastoral ;  eas^,  vulgar, 
and  therefore  disgusting;  whatever  images  it 
can  supply  are  long  ago  exhausted ;  and  its  in- 
herent improbability  always  forces  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  mind.  When  Cowley  tells  of  Her- 
vcy,  that  they  studied  together,  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  how  much  he  must  miss  the  companion 
of  liis  labours,  and  the  partner  of  his  discoveries ; 
but  what  image  of  tenderness  can  be  excited  by 
these  lines  ? 

"We  drove  a  field,  and  both  together  heanl 

What  time  the  gray  fly  winds  her  sultry  horn, 
Battening  our  flocks  with  the  fresh  dews  of  night/* 

We  know  that  they  never  drove  a  field,  and 
that  they  had  no  flocks  to  batten  ;  and  though  it 
be  allowed  that  the  representation  may  be  alle- 
gorical, the  true  meaning  is  so  uncertain  and 
remote,  that  it  is  never  sought,  because  it  can- 
not be  known  when  it  is  found. 

Among  the  flocks,  and  copses,  and  flowers, 
appear  the  heathen  deities;  Jove  and  Phcebus, 
ISeptune  and  Mollis,  with  a  long  train  of  my- 
thological imagery,  such  as  a  college  easily  sup- 
{)lies.  Nothing  can  less  display  knowledge,  or 
es9  exercise  invention,  than  to  tell  how  a 
shepherd  has  lost  his  companion,  and  must  now 
fe^  his  flocks  alone,  without  any  judge  of  his 
skill  in  piping ;  and  how  one  god  asks  another 
f!od  what  has  become  of  Lycidas,  and  how  nei- 
ther god  can  tell.  He  who  thus  grieves  will 
excite  no  sympathy  ;  he  who  thus  praises  will 
confer  no  honour. 

This  poem  has  yet  a  grosser  fault.  With 
these  trifling  fictions  are  mingled  the  most  awful 
and  sacred  truths,  such  as  ought  never  to  be 
polluted  with  such  irreverent  combinations.  The 
shepherd  likewise  is  now  a  feeder  of  sheep,  and 
afterwards  an  ecclesiastical  pastor,  a  superin- 
tendent of  a  Christian  flock.  Such  equivocations 
are  always  unskilful ;  but  here  they  are  indecent, 
and  at  least  approach  to  impiety,  of  which, 
however,  I  believe  the  writer  not  to  have  been 
conscious. 

Such  is  the  power  of  reputation  justly  acquired, 
that  its  blaze  drives  awav  the  eye  from  mce  «x- 
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amination.  Surely  no  man  could  have  fancied 
that  he  read  "  Lycidas"  with  pleasure,  had  he 
not  known  the  author. 

Of  the  two  pieccsy  "L' Allegro"  and  "  II  Pen- 
seroso,"  I  believe  opmion  is  uniform ;  every  mail 
that  reads  them,  reads  them  with  pleasure.  The 
Author^s  design  is  not,  what  Theobald  has  re- 
marked, merely  to  show  how  objects  derive  their 
colours  from  the  mind,  by  representing  the  ope 
ration  of  the  same  things  upon  the  gay  and  the 
melancholy  temper,  or  upon  the  same  man  as  he 
is  differently  disposed  :  but  rather  how,  among 
the  successive  variety  of  appearances,  every  dis- 
position of  mind  takes  hold  on  those  by  which  it 
may  be  gratified. 

The  cheerful  man  hears  the  lark  in  the  mom 
ing  ;  the  pensive  man  hears  the  nightingale  in 
the  evening.  The  cheerful  man  sees  the  cock 
strut,  and  hears  the  horn  and  hounds  echo  in  the 
wood  ;  then  walks,  not  unseen,  to  observe  the 
glory  of  the  rising  sun,  or  listen  to  the  singing 
milk-maid,  and  view  the  labours  of  the  plough- 
man and  the  mower  ;  then  casts  his  eyes  about 
him  over  scenes  of  smiling  plenty,  and  looks  up 
to  the  distant  tower,  the  residence  of  some  fair 
inhabitant;  thus  he  pursues  real  ffayety through 
a  da^  of  labour  or  of  play,  and  oclights  himself 
at  night  with  the  fanciful  narratives  of  supersti- 
tious ignorance. 

The  pensive  man,  at  one  time,  walks  unseen 
to  muse  at  midnight ;  and  at  another  hears  the 
sullen  curfew.  If  the  weather  drives  him  home, 
he  sits  in  a  room  lighted  only  by  glowing  embers ; 
or  by  a  lonely  lamp  outwatches  the  north  star, 
to  discover  the  habitation  of  separate  souls,  and 
varies  the  shade  of  his  meditation^  by  contem- 
plating the  magnificent  or  pathetic  scenes  of 
tragic  and  epic  poetry.  When  the  mominff 
comes,  a  morning  gloomy  with  rain  and  wind, 
he  walks  into  the  dark  trackless  woods, '^  falls 
asleep  by  some  murmuring  water,  and  with  me- 
lancholy enthusiasm  expects  some  dream  of  prog 
nostication,  or  some  music  played  by  aerial 
performers 

Both  Mirth  and  Melancholy  are  soHtary,  silent 
inhabitants  of  the  breast,  that  neither  receive  nor 
transmit  communication  :  no  mention  is  there- 
fore made  of  a  philosopliical  friend,  or  a  pleasant 
companion.  The  seriousness  does  not  arise 
from  any  participation  of  calamity,  nor  the  gay- 
ety  from  tne  pleasures  of  the  bottle. 

The  man  of  cheerfulness,  having  exhausted 
the  countr}',  tri(;s  what  towered  cities  will  af!brd, . 
and  mingles  with  scenes  of  splendour,  gay  as- 
semblies, and  nuptial  festivities ;  but  he  mingles 
a  mere  spectator,  as,  when  the  learned  comedies 
of  Jonson,  or  the  wild  dramas  of  Shakspeare, 
are  exhibited,  he  attends  the  theatre. 

The  pensive  man  never  loses  himself  in 
crowds,  but  walks  the  cloister,  or  frequents  the 
cathedral.  Milton  probably  had  not  yet  forsa- 
ken the  church. 

Both  his  characters  delicht  in  music ;  but  he 
seems  to  think  that  cheerful  notes  would  have 
obtained  from  Pluto  a  complete  dismission  of 
Eurydice,  of  whom  solemn  sounds  only  procured 
a  conditional  release. 


♦  Here,  as  Wliart<»n  justly  observes,  Johnson  "  has 
confounded  h\s  d«;s4'ripiioii."  The  melancholy  man  doos 
not  go  out  while  it  raiii.^,  but  waits  till 

tl.e  Run  begins  to  fling 

His  naming  beams. J.  B 
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For  the  old  age  of  Cheerfulness  he  makes  no 
provision ;  but  Melancholy  he  conducts  with 
great  digrnity  to  the  close  of  life.  His  cheerful- 
ness is  without  levity,  and  his  pensiveness  with- 
out asperitv. 

Through  these  two  poems  the  images  are 
properly  selected  and  nicely  distinguished  ;  but 
the  colours  of  the  diction  seem  not  sufficiently 
discriminated.  I  know  not  whether  characters 
are  kept  sufficiently  apart.  No  mirth  can,  in- 
deed, be  found  in  his  melancholy ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  I  always  meet  some  melancholy  in  his 
mirth.  They  arc  two  noble  efforts  of  imagina- 
tion.* 

The  greatest  of  his  juvenile  performances  is 
the  mask  of  "Comus,"  in  which  may  very 
plainly  be  discovered  the  dawn  or  twilight  of 
**  Paradise  Lost"  Milton  appears  to  have 
formed  very  early  that  system  of  diction,  and 
mode  of  verse,  which  his  matnrer  judgment  ap- 
proved, and  from  which  he  never  endeavoured 
nor  desired  to  deviate. 

Nor  does  "  Comus**  afTird  only  a  specimen 
of  his  lan<niage  ;  it  exhibits  likewise  his  po\i*er 
of  description  and  his  \ngour  of  sentiment,  em- 
ployed in  the  prai«*e  an  I  defence  of  virtue.  A 
work  more  truly  poetical  is  rarely  found ;  allu- 
sions, images,  and  descriptive  epithets,  embellish 
almost  everv  pc?riod  with  lavish  decoration.  As 
a  series  of  Imes,  therefore,  it  may  be  considered 
as  worthy  of  all  the  atlmirdtion  with  which  the 
Totaries  nave  received  it 

As  a  drama  it  is  deficient.  The  action  is  not 
probable.  A  mask,  in  those  parts  where  super- 
natural intervention  is  admitted,  must  indeed  be 
given  up  to  all  the  freaks  of  imagination  ;  but, 
so  far  as  the  action  i?  merely  human,  it  ought  to 
be  reasonable*,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
conductor  the  two  brothers;  who,  when  their 
sister  sinks  with  fati<rue  in  a  pathless  wilderness, 
wander  both  away  together  m  search  of  berries 
too  far  to  find  tlieir  way  back,  and  leave  a  help- 
less ladv  to  all  the  sadness  and  danger  of  soli- 
tude. This,  however,  is  a  defect  overbalanced 
by  its  convenience. 

What  deserves  more  reprehension  is,  tliat  the 
prologue  spoken  in  the  wild  wood  by  the  atten- 
dant Spirit  is  addressed  to  the  audience ;  a  mode 
of  communication  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
dramatic  representation,  that  no  precedents  can 
support  it 

The  discourse  of  the  Spirit  is  too  long ;  an 
objection  that  may  be  made  to  almost  all  the  fol- 
lowing speeches  ;  they  have  not  the  sprightliness 
of  a  dialogue  animated  by  reciprocal  contention, 
but  "".em  rather  declamations  deliberately  com- 
pos ,d,  and  formally  repeated  on  a  moral  ques- 
tion. The  auditor  therefore  listens  as  to  a  lec- 
ture, without  passion,  without  anxiety. 

The  song  of  Comus  has  airiness  and  jollity  ; 
but,  what  may  recommend  Milton's  morals  as 
well  as  his  poetry,  the  invitations  to  pleasure 


•  Mr.  Warton  intimalea  (and  there  can  be  liule  doutA 
of  ihe  irulh  of  hi*  conjecture)  that  Milton  borrowed  many 
of  the  ima^^  In  these  two  flnc  p'»em«  from  ♦*  Burton's 
Anatomj  of  M'-Iancholy,"  a  book  published  in  16-21,  and 
at  sundry  times  since,  al)oundin?  in  learning,  curious  in« 
formation,  and  pleaiwintry.  Mr.  Wanon  says,  that 
Milton  appears  to  have  been  an  auentive  reader'thereof ; 
and  Vj  this  assertion  I  add,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  it 
was  a  book  that  Dr.  John-jon  frequently  resorted  to,  as 
many  others  hare  done,  for  amusement  after  the  fatiffue 
•f  siudy.— H. 


are  so  general,  that  they  ezdte  no  distinct  ima- 
ges of  corrupt  enjoyment,  and  take  no  dangerous 
hold  on  the  fancy. 

The  following  soliloquies  of  Comos  and  th« 
Lady  are  elegant,  but  tedious.  The  song  must 
owe  much  to  the  voice  if  it  ever  can  oelighL 
At  last  the  brothers  enter  with  too  much  tran- 
c^uillity ;  and  when  they  have  feared  lest  their 
sister  should  be  in  danger,  and  hoped  that  she  is 
not  in  danger,  the  elder  makes  a  speech  in  praise 
of  chastity,  and  the  younger  finds  how  fine  it  is 
to  be  a  plulosophcr. 

Then  descends  the  Spirit  m  form  of  a  shep- 
herd ;  and  the  brother,  instead  of  being  in  haste 
to  ask  his  help,  praises  his  singing,  and  inquires 
his  business  in  that  place.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
at  this  interview  the  brother  is  taken  with  a  short 
fit  of  rhyming.  The  Spirit  relates  that  the  Lady 
is  in  the  power  of  Comus ;  the  brother  moralizes 
again  ;  and  the  Spirit  makes  a  long  narration, 
of  no  use,  because  it  is  false,  and  therefore  un- 
suitable to  a  good  being. 

In  all  these  parts  the  language  is  poetical,  and 
the  sentiments  are  ijenerous ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing  wanting  to  allure  attention. 

The  dispute  between  the  Lady  and  Comus  is 
the  most  animat(.Ki  and  affecting  scene  of  the 
drama,  and  wants  nothing  but  a  brisker  recipro- 
cation of  objections  and  replies  to  invite  atten- 
tion and  detain  it 

The  songs  are  vigorous  and  full  of  imagery ; 
but  they  are  harsh  m  their  diction,  and  not  very 
musical  in  their  numbers. 

Throughout  the  whole  the  fi^^res  are  too  bold, 
and  the  language  too  luxuriant  for  dialogue. 
It  is  a  drama  in  the  epic  style,  inelegantly  splen- 
did, and  tediously  instructive. 

The  Sonnets  were  written  in  difi*erent  parts 
of  Milton's  Ufe,  upon  diflTerent  occasions^  They 
deserve  not  anv  particular  criticism ;  for  of  the 
best  it  can  only  be  said,  that  they  are  not  bad ; 
and  perhaps  only  the  eighth  and  the  twenty- 
first  are  truly  entitled  to  this  slender  commends^ 
tion.  The  fabric  of  a  sonnet,  however  adapted 
to  the  Italian  language,  has  never  succeeded  in 
ours,  which,  having  greater  variety  of  termina- 
tion, requires  the  raymes  to  be  often  changed. 

Those  little  pieces  may  be  despatched  without 
much  anxiety ;  a  greater  work  calls  for  greater 
care.  I  am  now  to  examine  *' Paradise  Lost;* 
a  poem,  which,  considered  with  respect  to  de- 
sign, may  claim  the  first  place,  and  with  respect 
to  performance,  the  second,  among  the  proauc- 
tions  of  the  human  mind. 

By  the  general  consent  of  critics,  the  first 
praise  of  genius  is  due  to  the  writer  of  an  epic 
poem,  as  it  requires  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
powers  which  are  singly  sufficient  for  other  com- 
positions. Poetry  is  the  art  of  uniting  pleasure 
with  truth,  by  calling  imagination  to  the  help  of 
reason.  Epic  poetry  undertakes  to  teach  the 
most  important  truths  by  the  most  pleasing  pre- 
cepts, and  therefore  relates  some  great  event  in 
the  most  aflcctirig  manner.  History  must  sup- 
ply the  writer  with  the  rudiments  of  narration, 
which  he  must  improve  and  exalt  by  a  nobler  art, 
must  animate  by  dramatic  energy,  and  dtversify 
by  retrospection  and  anticipation;  morality  must 
teach  him  the  exact  bounds  and  different  shades 
of  vice  and  virtue ;  from  policy,  and  the  practice 
of  life,  he  has  to  learn  the  discriminations  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  tendency  of  the  | 
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angle  or  combined ;  and  physiology  must  snpply 
him  with  illustrations  and  images.  To  put  ttiesc 
materials  to  poetical  use,  is  required  an  imagi- 
nation capable  of  painting  nature,  and  realizing 
fktion.  Nor  is  he  jet  a  poet  till  he  has  attained 
the  whole  extension  ot  his  language,  distin- 
guished all  the  delicacies  of  phrase,  and  all  the 
colours  of  words,  and  learned  to  adjust  their 
difTerent  sounds  to  all  the  varieties  oi  metrical 
modulation. 

Bo!«8u  is  of  opinion,  that  the  poet*s  first  work 
19  to  find  a  moral,  which  his  fable  is  allerwards 
to  illustrate  and  estabhsh.  This  seems  to  have 
been  tlie  process  only  of  Milton  ;  the  moral  of 
other  poems  is  incidental  and  consetjuent ;  in 
Miiton^s  only  it  is  essential  and  intrinsic.  His 
purpose  was  the  most  useful  and  the  most  ardu- 
ous ;  **  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man  ;" 
to  show  the  reasonableness  of  religion,  and  the 
necessity  of  obedience  to  the  Divine  law. 

To  convey  this  moral  there  must  be  a  fable,  a 
narration  artfully  constructed,  so  as  to  excite 
curio^ty,  and  surprise  expectation.  In  this  part 
of  hi^  work,  Milton  must  be  confessed  to  have 
equalled  every  other  poet  He  has  involved  in 
his  account  ot  the  fall  of  man  the  events  which 

Preceded,  and  those  that  were  to  follow  it ;  he 
as  interwoven  the  whole  system  of  theology 
with  such  propriety,  that  every  part  appears  to 
be  necessary ;  and  scarcely  any  recital  is  wished 
shorter  for  the  sake  of  quickening  the  progress 
of  the  main  action. 

The  subject  of  an  epic  poem  is  naturally  an 
event  of  great  importance.  That  of  Milton  is 
not  the  destruction  of  a  city,  the  conduct  of  a 
colony,  or  the  foundation  of  an  empire.  His 
subject  is  the  fate  of  worlds,  the  revolutions  of 
heaven  and  of  earth  ;  rebellion  against  the  su- 
preme King,  raised  by  the  highest  order  of  crea- 
ted beings ;  the  overthrow  of  their  host,  and  the 
punishment  of  their  crime ;  the  creation  of  a 
new  race  of  reasonable  creatures,  their  original 
happiness  and  innocence,  their  forfeiture  of  im- 
mortality, and  their  restoration  to  hope  and  peace. 

Great  events  can  be  hastened  or  retarded  only 
by  persons  of  elevated  dignity.  Before  the 
greatness  displayed  in  Milton^s  poem,  all  other 
greatness  shrinks  away.  The  weakest  of  his 
agents  are  the  highest  and  noblest  of  human 
beings,  the  original  parents  of  mankind ;  with 
whose  actions  the  elements  consented ;  on  whose 
rectitude,  or  deviation  of  will,  depended  the 
state  of  terrestrial  nature,  and  the  condition  of 
all  the  future  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

Of  the  other  agents  in  the  poem,  the  chief  are 
such  as  it  is  irreverence  to  name  on  slight  occa- 
sions.   The  rest  were  lower  powers ; 

of  which  the  least  could  wield 

Thmie  eleraentA,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  aU  their  regions ; 

powers,  which  only  the  control  of  Omnipotence 
restrains  from  laying  creation  waste,  ana  filling 
the  vast  expanse  of  space  with  ruin  and  confu- 
sion. To  display  the  motives  and  actions  of 
beings  thus  supenor,  so  far  as  human  reason  can 
examine  them,  or  human  imagination  represent 
them,  is  the  task  which  this  mighty  Poet  has  un- 
dertaken and  performed. 

In  the  examination  of  epic  poems,  much  specu- 
Ution  is  commonly  employed  upon  the  charac- 
ters.    The  characters  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost" 
which  admit  of  examination,  are  those  of  angels 
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and  of  man ;  of  angels  good  and  evil ;  of  man 
in  his  innocent  and  sinful  state. 

Among  the  angels,  the  virtue  of  Raphael  is 
mild  and  placid,  of  easy  condescension  and  free 
communication;  that  of  Michael  is  regal  and 
lofty,  and,  as  may  seem,  attentive  to  the  dignity 
of  his  own  nature.  Abdiel  and  Gabriel  appear 
occasionally,  and  act  as  every  incident  requires ; 
the  soUtary  fidchty  of  Abdiel  is  very  amiablv 
pamted. 

Of  the  evil  angels  the  characters  are  more  di- 
versified. To  Satan,  as  Addison  observes,  such 
sentiments  are  given  as  suit "  the  most  exalted 
and  most  depraved  being."  Milton  has  been 
censured  by  Clarke*  for  the  impiety  which 
sometimes  breaks  from  Satan*s  mouth ;  for  there 
are  thoughts,  as  he  justly  remarks,  which  no  ob- 
servation of  character  can  justify,  because  no 
(rood  man  would  willingly  permit  them  to  pass, 
however  transiently,  Uirough  his  own  mind.  To 
make  Satan  spcok  as  a  rebel,  without  any  such 
expressions  as  might  taint  the  reader*s  imagina- 
tion, was  indeed  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
Milton^s  undertaking  ;  and  1  cannot  but  tliink 
that  he  has  extricated  himself  with  great  happi- 
ness. There  is  in  Satan^s  speeches  little  that 
can  e:ivc  pain  to  a  pious  ear.  The  language  of 
rebellion  cannot  oe  the  same  with  tliat  of  obedi* 
ence.  The  malignity  of  Satan  foams  in  baugln 
tiness  and  obstinacy:  but  his  expressions  are 
commonly  general,  and  no  otherwise  offensive 
than  as  they  arc  wicked. 

The  other  chiefs  of  the  celestial  rebellion  are 
very  judiciously  discriminated  in  the  first  and 
second  books ;  and  the  ferocious  character  of 
Moloch  appears  both  in  the  battle  and  the  coun- 
cil, with  exact  consistency. 

To  Adam  and  to  Eve  are  given  during  their 
innocence,  such  sentiments  as  innocence  can 
generate  and  utter.  Their  love  is  pure  benevo- 
lence and  mutual  veneration ;  their  repasts  are 
without  luxury,  and  their  diligence  witnout  toiL 
Their  addresses  to  their  Maker  have  little  more 
than  the  voice  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 
Fruition  left  them  nothing  to  ask;  and  inno- 
cence lefl  them  nothing  to  fear. 

But  with  guilt  enter  distrust  and  discord,  mtip 
tuai  accusation,  and  stubborn  self-defence ;  they 
regard  each  other  with  alienated  minds,  and 
dread  their  Creator  as  the  avenger  of  their  trans- 
gression. At  last  they  seek  shelter  in  his  mercy, 
soflen  to  repentance,  and  melt  in  supplication. 
Both  before  and  after  the  fall,  the  superiority  ot 
Adam  is  diligently  sustained. 

Of  the  probable  and  the  marvellous,  two  parte 
of  a  vulgar  epic  poem,  which  immerge  the  critic 
in  deep  consideration,  the  "Paradise  Lost"  re- 
quires little  to  be  said.  It  contains  the  history 
of  a  miracle,  of  creation  and  redemption  ;  it  dis 
plays  the  power  and  the  mercy  of  the  Supreme 
Being :  the  probable  therefore  is  marvellous,  and 
the  marvellous  is  probable.  The  substance  of 
the  narrative  is  truth;  and,  as  truth  allows  no 
choice,  it  is  like  necessity,  superior  to  rule.  To 
the  accidental  or  adventitious  parts,  as  to  every 
thing  human,  some  slight  exceptions  may  be 
made  ;  but  the  main  fabric  is  immoveably  sup- 
ported. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Addison,  that  this 
poem  has,  by  the  nature  of  its  subject,  the  ad- 
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Tantage  above  all  others,  tliat  it  is  univcrsallv 
and  perpotually  intercstinj».  All  mankind  will, 
thruuirh  all  o^cs,  b(;ar  the  riainc  relation  to  Adam 
and  Kve,  and  must  partake  of  that  good  and  evil 
which  extend  to  themselves. 

Of  the  machinery,  so  called  from  Qt^s  i»4 
HiiXavtjg,  by  which  is  meant  the  occasional  inter- 
position of  supernatural  power,  another  fertile  to- 
Kic  of  critical  remarks,  here  is  no  room  to  speak, 
erausc  cvorv  thin^  is  done  under  the  immedi- 
ate and  vi.-*ible  direction  of  Heaven ;  but  tlie  rule 
is  so  far  observed,  that  no  part  of  the  action 
could  have  been  accomplished  by  any  other 
means. 

Of  episodes,  I  think  there  are  only  two,  con- 
tained m  Raphael's  relation  of  the  war  in  hea- 
ven, and  Mi<;haers  prophetic  account  of  the 
chancres  to  happen  in  this  world.  Both  are 
closely  connected  with  the  jj^eat  action  ;  one  was 
necossarv  to  Adam  as  a  warning,  the  other  as  a 
consolation. 

To  the  completeness  or  intejrrity  of  the  de- 
sign, nothing  can  be  objected  ;  it  has  distinctly 
and  clearly  what  Aristotle  requires— ^a  begin- 
ning, a  middle,  and  an  end.  There  is  perhaps 
no  pf>em,  of  the  same  length,  from  whicn  so  ht- 
tle  can  be  taken  without  apparent  mutilation. 
Here  arc  no  funeral  games,  nor  is  there  anv  long 
desttription  of  a  shield.  The  short  digressions  at 
the  beginning  of  the  third,  seventh,  and  ninth 
books,  might  doubtb^s  be  spared  ;  but  superflui- 
ties so  beautiful  who  would  take  away  ?  or  who 
does  not  wish  that  the  author  of  the  "  Iliad"  had 
gratified  succeeding  ages  with  a  little  knowledge 
of  himself  ?  Perhaps  no  passaires  are  more  fre- 
quently or  more  attentivelv  read  than  those  ex- 
trinsic paragraphs  ;  and,  since  the  end  of  poetry 
Is  pleasure,  that  cannot  be  unpoetical  with  which 
all  are  pleased. 

The  questions,  whether  the  action  of  the  poem 
be  strictly  one,  whether  the  j>oem  can  be  pro- 
perly termed  heroic,  and  who  is  the  hero,  are 
raised  by  such  readers  as  draw  their  principles 
of  judgment  rather  from  books  than  from  rea- 
son. Milton,  though  he  entitled  "Panulise 
Lost"  only  a  poem,  yet  calls  it  himself  heroic 
song.  Drj'den  petulantly  and  indecently  denies 
the  heroism  of  Adam,  because  he  was  overcome : 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  hero  should  not 
be  unfortunate,  except  established  practice,  since 
success  and  virtue  do  not  go  necessarily  together. 
Cato  is  the  hero  of  Lucan;  but  Lucan*s  authori- 
tv  will  not  be  suffered  by  Gtuintilian  to  decide, 
flowever,  if  success  be  necessary,  Adam's  de- 
ceiver was  at  last  crushed  ;  Adam  was  restored 
to  his  Maker's  favour,  and  therefore  may  se- 
curelv  resume  his  human  rank. 

After  the  scheme  and  fabric  of  the  poem,  must 
be  considered  its  component  parts,  the  senti- 
ments and  the  diction. 

The  sentiments,  as  expressive  of  manners,  or 
appropriated  to  characters,  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  unexceptionably  just. 

Splendid  passages,  containing  lessons  of  mo- 
ralitv,  or  precepts  of  prudence,  occur  seldom. 
Such  is  the  original  formation  of^this  poem,  that, 
as  it  admits  no  human  manners  till  the  fall,  it 
can  ^ive  little  assistance  to  human  conduct.  Its 
end  IS  to  raise  the  thou<rhts  almve  sublunarv 
cares  or  pleasures,  "^'et  the  praise  of  that  fortf- 
tudc,  witn  which  Abdiel  maintained  his  singu- 
larity of  virtue  against  the  scorn  of  multitudes, 


may  be  accommodated  to  all  times  ;  and  Ra- 
phael's reproof  of  Adam's  curiosity  after  the 
planetary  motions,  with  the  answer  returned  by 
Adam,  may  be  confidently  opposed  to  any  role 
of  life  which  any  poet  has  Selivered. 

The  thoughts  which  are  occasionally  called 
forth  in  the  progress,  are  such  as  could  only  be 
produced  by  an  imagination  in  the  highest  de- 
gree fenid  and  active,  to  which  materials  were 
supplied  by  incessant  study  and  unlimited  curi- 
osity. The  heat  of  Milton's  mind  may  be  said 
to  sublimate  his  learning,  to  thrr>w  off  into  his 
w<»rk  the  spirit  of  science,  unmingled  with  its 
gn^sser  parts. 

He  had  considered  creation  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, and  his  descriptions  are  therefore  learned. 
He  had  accustomed  his  imagination  to  unre- 
strained indulgence,  and  his  conceptions  there- 
fore were  extensive.  The  characteristic  quality 
of  his  poem  is  sublimity.  He  sometimes  descends 
to  the  elegant,  but  his  element  is  the  great.  He 
can  occasionally  invest  himself  with  grace  ;  but 
his  natural  port  is  gigantic  loftiness.*  He  can 
please  when  pleasure  is  required ;  but  it  is  his 
peculiar  power  to  astonish. 

He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
his  own  genius,  and  to  know  what  it  was  that 
Nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully 
than  upon  others  ;  the  power  of  displaying  the 
vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the 
awful,  darkening  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating 
the  dreadful ;  he  therefore  chose  a  subject  on 
which  too  much  could  not  be  said,  on  wliich  ho 
might  tire  his  fancy  without  the  censure  of  ex 
travagance. 

The  appearances  of  nature,  and  the  occur- 
rences of  hfe,  did  not  satiate  his  appetite  of  great- 
ness. To  paint  things  as  they  are,  requires  a 
minute  attention,  and  employs  the  memory  ra- 
ther than  the  fancy.  Milton's  delight  was  to 
sport  in  the  wi<lc  regions  of  possibility  ;  reality 
was  a  scene  tr>o  narrow  for  his  mind.  He  sent 
his  faculties  out  upon  disroverv,  into  worids 
where  only  imagination  can  travel,  and  delighted 
to  form  new  modes  of  existence,  and  furnish 
sentiment  and  action  to  superior  beings ;  to  trace 
the  counsels  of  hell,  or  accompany  the  choirs  of 
heaven. 

But  he  could  not  be  always  in  other  worlds  ; 
he  must  sometimes  revisit  earth,  and  tell  of 
things  visible  and  known.  When  he  cannot 
raise  wonder  by  the  sublimity  of  his  mind,  he 
gives  delight  by  its  fertility. 

Whatever  be  his  subject,  he  never  fails  to  fill 
the  imagination ;  but  his  images  and  descriptions 
of  the  scenes  or  operations  of  Nature  ao  not 
seem  to  be  alwavs  copied  from  original  form, 
nor  to  have  the  freshness,  raciness,  and  energy 
of  immediate  observation.  He  saw  Nature,  as 
Dryden  expresses  it,  "  through  the  spectacles  of 
books ;  and  on  most  occasions  calls  learning  to 
his  assistance.  The  garden  of  Eldcn  brings  to 
his  mind  the  vale  of^Enna,  where  Proserpine 
was  gathering  flowers.  Satan  makes  his  way 
through  flghting  elements,  like  Argo  between 
the  Cyanean  nwks  ;  or  Ulvsses,  between  the  two 
Sicilian  whirlp<Hjls,  when  lie  shunned  Charybdis 
on  the  larboard.  Tho  mythological  allusions 
have  been  justly  censured,  as  not  being  always 
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mwd  with  notice  of  their  ranit^ ;  hut  they  con- 
trihute  yarietj  to  the  narration,  and  produce 
an  alternate  exercise  of  the  memory  and  the 
&ncy. 

Hi8  similes  are  less  numerous,  and  more  vari- 
ous, than  those  of  his  predccesaora.  But  he  does 
not  confine  himself  within  the  limits  of  rigorous 
comparison  :  his  great  excellence  is  am])litude ; 
and  ne  expands  the  adventitious  imas^o  hcyond 
the  dimensions  which  the  occasion^  required. 
Thus,  comparing  the  shield  of  Satan  to  tne  orb 
of  the  moon,  he  crowds  the  imagination  with  the 
discovery  of  the  telescope,  and  all  the  wonders 
which  the  telescope  discovers. 

Of  his  moral  sentiments  it  is  hardly  praise  to 
aflirm  that  they  excel  those  of  all  other  poets ; 
for  this  superiority  he  was  indebted  to  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  sacred  writings.  The  an- 
cient epic  poets,  wanting  the  light  of  Revelation, 
were  very  unskilful  teachers  of  virtue ;  their 
principal  characters  may  be  great,  but  they  are 
not  amiable.  The  reader  may  rise  from  their 
works  with  a  greater  degree  of  active  or  passive 
fortitude,  and  sometimes  of  prudence ;  nut  he 
will  be  able  to  carry  away  few  precepts  of  justice, 
and  none  of  mercy. 

From  the  Italian  writers  it  appears,  that  the 
advantages  of  even  christian  knowledge  may  be 
possessed  in  vain.  Ariosto*s  pravity  is  gene- 
rally known;  and,  though  the  Dditerance  of 
Jenuaiem  may  be  considered  as  a  sacred  sub- 
ject, the  poet  has  been  very  sparing  of  moral  in- 
struction. 

In  Milton  every  line  breathes  sanctity  of 
thought  and  purity  of  manners,  except  when  the 
train  of  the  narration  requires  the  introduction  of 
the  rebellious  spirits ;  and  even  they  are  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  their  subjection  to  God, 
m  such  a  manner  as  excites  reverence  and  con- 
firms pietj. 

Of  human  beings  there  are  but  two ;  but  those 
two  are  the  parents  of  mankind,  venerable  before 
their  fall  for  dignity  and  innocence,  and  amiable 
after  it  for  their  repentance  and  submission.  In 
the  first  state  their  affection  is  tender  without 
weakness,  and  their  piety  sublime  without  pre- 
sumption. When  they  have  sinned,  they  show 
how  discord  be^ns  in  mutual  frailty,  and  how  it 
ought  to  cease  in  mutual  forbearance ;  how  con- 
fidence of  the  Divine  favour  is  forfeited  by  sin, 
and  how  hope  of  pardon  may  be  obtained  by 
penitence  and  prayer.  A  state  of  innocence  we 
can  only  conceive,  if  indeed,  in  our  present  mis- 
ery, it  he  possible  to  conceive  it ;  but  the  senti- 
ments and  worship  proper  to  a  fallen  and  offend- 
ing being,  we  have  all  to  learn,  as  we  have  all 
to  practise. 

The  Poet,  whatever  be  done,  is  always  great 
Our  progenitors,  in  their  first  estate,  conversed 
with  angels ;  even  when  folly  and  sin  had  degra- 
ded them,  they  had  not  in  their  humiliation  the 
port  of  mean  tuUora  ;  and  they  rise  again  to  rev^ 
rential  regard,  when  we  find  that  tneir  prayers 
werehea^ 

As  human  passions  did  not  enter  the  world 
before  the  fall,  there  is  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost" 
little  opportunity  for  the  pathetic  ;  but  what  little 
there  is  has  not  been  lost  That  passion  which 
is  peculiar  to  rational  nature,  the  anguish  arising 
from  the  consciousness  of  transgression,  and  the 
horrors  attending  the  sense  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, are  very  justly  described  and  forcibly 


impressed.  But  the  passions  are  moved  only  on 
one  occasion  ;  sublimity  is  the  general  and  pro- 
vailing  quality  of  this  poem ;  sublimity  variously 
modined,  sometimes  aescriptive,  sometimes  ar 
gumentative. 

The  defects  and  faults  of  "  Paradise  Lost,*' 
for  faults  and  defects  every  work  of  man  must 
have,  it  is  the  business  of  impartial  criticism  to 
discover.  As,  in  displaying  the  excellence  oi 
Milton,  I  have  not  made  long  quotations,  be- 
cause of  selecting  beauties  there  had  b^n  no 
end,  I  shall  in  the  same  general  manner  mention 
that  which  seems  to  deserve  censure ;  for  what 
Englishman  can  take  delight  in  transcribing 

Kssages,  which,  if  they  lessen  the  reputation  of 
ilton,  diminish  in  some  degree  the  honour  oi 
ourcoimtry? 

The  generality  of  my  scheme  does  not  admit 
the  frequent  notice  of  verbal  inaccuracies :  which 
Bentley,  perhaps  better  skilled  in  grammar  than 
in  poetry,  has  oilen  found,  though  ne  sometimea 
malde  them,  and  which  he  imputed  to  the  obtru- 
sions of  a  reviser,  whom  the  Author's  blindness 
obliged  him  to  employ  ;  a  supposition  rash  and 
groundless,  if  he  tliought  it  true  ;  and  vile  and 
pernicious,  if,  as  is  said,  he  in  private  allowed  it 
to  be  false. 

The  plan  of  *'  Paradise  Lost"  has  this  incon- 
venience, that  it  comprises  neither  human  actions 
nor  human  manners.*  The  man  and  woman 
who  act  and  suffer  are  in  a  state  which  no  other 
man  or  woman  can  ever  know.  The  reader 
finds  no  transaction  in  which  he  can  be  engaged ; 
beholds  no  condition  in  wliich  he  can  by  any 
eflS>rt  of  imagination  place  himself;  he  has, 
therefore,  little  natural  curiosity  or  sympathy. 

We  all,  indeed,  feel  tlic  effects  of  Adam*s  dis- 
obedience ;  we  all  sin  like  Adam,  and  like  him 
must  all  bewail  our  offences ;  we  have  restless 
and  insidious  enemies  in  the  fallen  angels ;  and 
in  the  blessed  spirits  we  have  guardians  and 
friends  ;  in  the  redemption  of  mankind  we  hope 
to  be  included  ;  and  in  the  description  of  heaven 
and  hell  we  are  surely  interested,  as  we  are  all 
to  reside  hereafler  either  in  the  regions  of  honor 
or  of  bliss. 

But  these  truths  are  too  important  to  be  new ; 
they  have  been  taught  to  our  infancy;  they 
have  mingled  with  our  solitary  tlioughts  and  fa^ 
miliar  conversations,  and  are  habitually  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  texture  of  life.  Being 
therefore  not  new,  they  raise  no  unaccustomed 
emotion  in  the  mind  ;  what  we  knew  before,  we 
cannot  learn ;  what  is  not  unexpected,  cannot 
surprise. 

Of  the  ideas  suggested  by  these  awful  scenes, 
from  some  we  recede  with  reverence,  except 
when  stated  hours  recjuire  their  association; 
and  from  others  we  shrink  with  horror,  or  ad- 
mit them  only  as  salutary  inflictions,  as  coun- 
terpoises to  our  interests  and  passions.  Such 
images  rather  obstruct  the  career  of  fancy  than 
incite  it 

Pleasure  and  terror  are,  indeed,  the  genuine 
sources  of  poetry ;  but  poetical  pleasure  must  be 
such  as  human  imagination  can  at  least  con- 
ceive ;  and  poetical  terror  such  as  human  strength 
and  fortitude  may  combat  The  good  and  evil 
of  eternity  are  too  ponderous  for  the  wings  n 


•  But,  Mya  Dr.  Wanon,  it  has  throughout  i  rsAnaoa 
to  human  life  and  actions.— C. 
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wH ;  the  mind  sinks  tinder  them  with  passive 
helplessness,  content  with  calm  belief  and  hum- 
ble adoration. 

Known  truths,  however,  may  take  a  different 
appearance,  and  be  conv»'vod  to  the  mind  by  a 
new  train  of  intermediate  images.  This  Milton 
has  undertaken,  and  performed  with  pregnancy 
and  vigour  of  mind  peculiar  to  himself.  Who- 
ever considers  the  few  radical  positions  which 
the  Scriptures  aff  >rded  him,  will  wonder  by  what 
energetic  operation  he  expanded  them  to  such 
extent,  and  ramified  them  to  so  much  variety, 
restrained  as  he  was  by  rcHgious  reverence  from 
licentiousness  of  hction. 

Here  is  a  full  display  of  the  united  force  of 
■tudy  and  genius  ;  of  a  great  accumulation  of 
materials,  with  judgment  to  digest,  and  fancy  to 
combine  them :  Milton  was  able  to  select  from 
nature,  or  from  stor>',  from  ancient  fable,  or 
from  modem  science,  whatever  could  illustrate 
or  adorn  his  thoughts.  An  accumulation  of 
knowledge  impregnated  his  mind,  fermented  by 
study,  and  exalted  by  imagination. 

It  has  been  therefore  said,  without  an  indecent 
hyperliolc,  by  one  of  his  encomiasts,  that  in 
reading  "Paradise  Lost,"  we  read  a  book  of 
universal  knowledge. 

But  original  deficience  cannot  be  supplied. 
The  want  of  human  interest  is  always  felt 
"  Paradise  Lost"  is  one  of  the  books  which  the 
reader  admires  and  lays  down,  and  forgets  to 
take  up  again.  None  ever  wished  it  longer 
than  it  is.  Its  perusal  is  a  duty  rather  than  a 
pleasure.  We  read  Milt<m  for  instruction,  re- 
tire harrassed  and  overburthened,  and  look  else- 
where for  recreation  ;  wc  desert  our  master,  and 
•eek  for  companions. 

Another  inconvenience  of  Milton's  design  is, 
that  it  requires  the  description  of  what  cannot  be 
described,  the  agency  ot  spirits.  He  saw  that 
immateriality  supplied  no  images,  and  that  he 
eould  not  show  unsoU  acting  but  by  instruments 
of  action :  he  therefore  invest  d  them  with  form 
and  matter.  This,  being  necessary,  was  there- 
fore defensible;  and  he  should  have  secured  the 
consistency  of  his  system,  by  keeping  inunate- 
riality  out  of  sight,  and  enticing  his  reader  to  drop 
it  from  his  thoughts.  But  he  has  unhappilv  per- 
plexed his  poetry  with  liLs  philosophy,  itis  in- 
ternal and  celestial  powers  are  sometimes  pure 
mint,  and  sometimes  animated  body.  W  hen 
Satan  walks  with  his  lance  upon  the  burning 
moW,  he  has  a  body ;  when,  in  liis  passage  be- 
tween hell  and  the  new  world,  he  is  in  danger  of 
sinking  in  tlie  vacuity,  and  is  supported  by  a  gust 
of  rising  vapours,  he  has  a  body ;  when'  he  ani- 
mates the  toad,  he  seems  to  be  mere  spirit,  that 
can  penetrate  matter  at  pleasure ;  when  he  starts 
up  in  his  <non  shape,  he  nas  at  least  a  determined 
form ;  and  when  he  is  brought  before  Gabriel,  he 
has  a  spear  and  a  shield,  wliich  he  had  the  power 
of  hiding  in  the  toad,  though  the  arms  of  the  con- 
tending angels  are  evidently  material 

The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium,  being 
imtorporeal  spirits,  arc  at  large,  though  without 
mumber^  in  a  limited  space;  yet  in  the  battle,  when 
Ihey  were  ovcrwhchncd  by  mountains,  their  armour 
hurt  them,  crushed  in  upon  their  substance,  note 
grofcn  gross  by  sinning.  This  Ukewise  happened 
to  the  uncorrupted  angels,  who  were  overthrown 
the  soontr  fur  their  arms,  for  unarmed  they  might 
tOfUy  as  spirits  have  ecu  Jed  by  contraction  or  re- 
move.   Even  as  spirits  they  are  hardly  spiritual ; 


for  eontraetion  and  remove  are  images  of  matter , 
but  if  they  could  have  escaped  without  their 
annour,  they  might  have  escaped  from  it,  and  left 
only  the  empty  cover  to  be  battered.  Uriel, 
when  he  rides  on  a  suubeamj  is  material ;  Satan 
is  material,  when  he  is  afraid  of  the  prowess  of 
Adam. 

The  confusion  of  s^nrit  and  matter  which  per- 
vades tlie  whole  narration  of  the  war  of  heaven, 
fills  it  with  incongruity;  and  the  book  in  which 
it  is  related  is,  I  believe,  the  favourite  of  cluldren, 
and  gradually  neglected  as  knowledge  is  in 
creased. 

At\er  the  operation  of  immaterial  agents  which 
cannot  be  explained,  may  be  considered  Uiat  of 
alh'gorieal  persons  which  have  no  real  existence. 
To  exalt  causes  into  agents,  to  invest  abstiact 
ideas  with  form,  and  animate  them  witii  activity, 
has  always  been  Uie  right  of  poetry.  But  such 
airy  beings  are,  for  the  most  part,  su^red  only  to 
do  their  natural  office,  and  retire.  I'hus  Fame 
tells  a  tale,  and  Victor}*  hovers  over  a  general,  or 
perches  on  a  standard;  hut  Fame  and  Victory 
can  do  no  more.  To  give  them  any  real  employ- 
ment, or  ascribe  to  them  any  mattrrial  agency,  is 
to  make  tliem  allegorical  no  longer,  but  to  sHock 
the  mind  by  ascribing  eflects  to  nonentity.  In  the 
**  Prometlu'us"  of  i&sch}lus,  \ie  sec  Violence 
and  Strenglli,  and  in  tlie  "Alcestis"  of  Euripides, 
we  see  Death,  brought  upon  the  stage,  all  as  active 
persons  of  the  drama;  but  no  precedents  can 
justify'  absurdity. 

Milton^s  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death,  is  un- 
doubtedly faulty.  Sin  is  indeed  the  mother  of 
Death,  and  may  be  allowed  to  be  the  portress  of 
hell ;  but  wh(rn  tliey  stop  the  ioumey  of  Satan,  a 
iourney  described  as  real,  ana  when  Death  oflers 
niin  battle,  the  allegor}'  is  broken.  That  Sin  and 
Death  should  have  shown  the  way  to  hell,  might 
have  been  allowed ;  but  they  cannot  facihtatc  the 
pa.ssage  by  building  a  bridge,  because  the  diffi- 
culty of  Satan^s  passage  is  described  as  real  and 
sensible,  and  the  bridge  ought  to  be  only  figura- 
tive. The  hel!  assigned  to  the  rebellious  spirits  is 
described  as  not  less  local  than  the  residence  of 
man.  It  is  placed  in  some  distant  part  of  space, 
separated  from  the  regions  of  harmony  and  order, 
by  a  chaotic  waste  and  an  unoccupied  vacuity ; 
but  Sin  and  Death  worked  up  a  mole  of  aggravated 
soil,  cemented  witli  asphaltus  ;  a  work  too  bulky 
for  ideal  architects. 

This  unskilful  allegory  appears  to  me  one  of 
the  greatest  faults  of  the  poem  ;  and  to  this  there 
was  no  temptation  but  the  Author's  opinion  of  its 
beauty. 

To  the  conduct  of  the  narrative  some  objections 
may  be  made.  Satan  is  with  great  expectation 
brought  before  Gabriel  in  paradise,  and  is  suf- 
fered to  go  away  unmolested.  The  creation  of 
man  is  represented  as  the  consequence  of  the 
vacuity  left  in  heaven  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
rebels ;  yet  Satan  mentions  it  as  a  report  rift  in 
heaven  before  his  departure. 

To  find  sentiments  for  the  state  of  innocence 
was  very  difficult ;  and  something  of  anticipation, 
perhaps,  is  now  and  then  discovered.  Adam's 
discourse  of  dreams  seems  not  to  be  tlie  specula- 
tion of  a  new-created  being.  I  know  not  whether 
liis  ansH'cr  to  the  angel's  reproof  for  curiosity  does 
not  want  something  of  propriety  ;  it  is  the  speech 
of  a  man  acouainted  mth  many  other  men. 
Some  philosophical  notions,  especially  when  ths 
philosophy  is  false,  might  have  been  better  omitted. 
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The  anvd,  in  m  oompariaon,  speaks  of  timormis 
iur^  before  duor  were  yot  timorous,  and  before 
Adam  could  understand  tlie  coinparuon. 

Dn'den  remarks,  that  Milton  ha.s  some  flats 
among  his  elevations.  Tiiis  is  only  to  nay  that 
all  the  parts  arc  not  cqiiaL  In  cVer}'  work  one 
|i&rt  m'lst  be  for  the  sake  of  others ;  a  palac*} 
must  have  passagi's ;  a  po?in  must  liavc  tranni- 
tioas.  It  is  no  niore  to  be  reanired  that  wit  shouhl 
always  be  bla£inf;»  than  that  the  sun  should  always 
stand  at  noon.  In  a  prcat  worie  there  is  a  vicis- 
situde of  luminous  and  opaque  parts,  as  there  is 
i:i  the  world  a  succession  of  day  and  nii^ht. 
Milton,  when  he  has  expatiate  in  tlie  sky,  may 
b.'  allowed  soinetiin-.'S  to  revisit  earth  ;  lor  what 
other  autlior  ever  soared  so  high,  or  sustain*:d  his 
tli;Tlit  so  lo:ig  ? 

Miltoa,  being  well  versed  in  the  Italian  poet**, 
appears  to  have  borrowed  otlcn  from  them  ;  and, 
as  every  man  catches  son-ithing  from  his  com- 
panions, his  desire  of  hnitating  Ariosto*s  levity 
has  disgraced  his  work  with  the  "  Puradist;  of 
Fo'stls  ;"  a  tiction  not  in  itself  ill-iiiiaorined,  but  too 
lulcrous  for  its  place. 

Mis  play  on  wonls.  in  wliich  he  dnli<:[hts  too 
dlcn;  his  cquivoi^atio'is,  wiiich  B?nlley  eiidea- 
vuiirs  to  defend  by  th"  evaniplt;  of  the  ancif*nts; 
hw  unnecessary  and  uigrac<-fiil  ns.^  of  tiTin"  of 
art,  it  is  not  necrs:4ar\'  to  m'»:iti'>n,  because  tht-y 
are  ea«»;ly  reinjirketj,'  aid  H'norally  ccnsnnMl; 
a'ld  at  last  bear  so  little  propjrtio'i  to  the  whol:% 
that  they  scarcelv'  dew  ve  tli »  altmitionof  a  crilio. 
Such  arc  tlie  faults  of  that  wonderftd  perform 
dnce,  "  Paradise  Lost ;"  wliich  h(?  who  can  p.it 
in  balance  with  its  bi^'ities  mast  be  considcn^d 
not  as  nice  but  as  dull,  as  lens  to  be  censunMl  for 
want  of  candour,  tlian  pitii-tl  for  want  of  seu- 
fcibility. 

Of'** Paradise  Repai'ied,"  the  peneral  j;idjrin"nt 
seems  now  to  h^  rigiit,  that  it  is  in  m  L:iy  parts 
elegant,  and  every  where  instructive.  It  was  not 
to  DC  supposed  Uiat  the  writer  of  **  Piiradise 
Lost,"  could  ever  writt;  without  ffreat  niilisions  of 
fancy,  and  exalted  precepts  of  wisdu.n.  The 
basis  of  **  Paradis.'  ll<rj;aiK-d,"  is  narrow ;  a  dia- 
logue without  action  can  never  pWse  like  a  nnion 
of  the  narrative  and  dramatic  |K>wers.  Flu: I  this 
i>oem  been  written  not  by  Milton,  but  by  some 
imitator,  it  woiJd  have  cloijK^J  and  received  uni- 
ver^il  praise. 

If  **  Paradise  Regained"  has  b^en  too  much 
d-^prcciated,  "Samson  Acnist-js**  Ijn««  in  requital 
beea  too  much  admin^I.  It  could  only  Ik*  by  lonjr 
prejulice,  and  the  biffolrv'of  learniiiir,  tliat  Ntiiton 
co;dd  pr«»fer  the  ancient  trus'^iii's,  with  tli  'ir  en- 
c'ltnbrance  of  a  chorus,  to  tli?  exliihitiona  of  tlm 
French  and  English  staces ;  and  it  is  only  bv  a 
hliid  confi'lence  in  th.'  npuration  of  Mdton,  that 
a  drama  can  be  praised  in  which  tlie  intcrni"diate 
parts  have  neither  cause  norco'is«»<juence,  neither 
ha4tcn  nor  retard  the  catastrophe. 

In  this  traiifedy  are,  however,  many  particular 
hc'auti^s,raanvjiMt  sv;itiin.*nt«,and  stnltinii  lines; 
bat  it  wants  that  power  of  attracting  the  attention 
which  a  well-conneete*l  plan  producs. 

Millon  would  n(»t  have  excelled  in  dramatic 
wntinw;  he  knew  human  natun*  only  in  the  gross, 
and  had  never  studied  the  sliiidi's  of  character. 


Through  all  his  greater  works  there  prevails  a 
uniform  p-ruliarity  of  (/ic'ron,  a  mode  and  cast  of 
evpr.'ssion  wliirli  bears  liltji*  ri'snuhiance  to  tliat 
of  any  fonu'T  writer;  and  wliicli  is  so  far  removed 
from  coauiion  usi',  tliat  an  unlearned  reader,  when 
he  first  oin-ns  his  book,  rinds  himself  surprised 
by  a  new  lanirnairc. 

This  novelty  has  been,  by  those  who  can  find 
noMiini;  wrouL'in  Milttn,  im'put'nl  to  his  lalxirious 
endeavours  alter  words  suitabl;*  to  the  grandeui 
of  his  ideas.  "  Our  laniniage/'  savs  Addison 
**  sunk  uiidi-r  him."  Dnt  the  truth  Is,  that,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  h«  had  forme<l  his  stvle  by  a 
perverse  and  pitlaiitic  principle.  lie  was  clesiroua 
to  use  linghsh  wcmls  with  a  fon  ign  idiom.  This 
in  all  his  prose  is  disi-overed  and  condemned ;  for 
there  judgment  operates  freely,  neither  sotlened 
by  the  beauty,  nor  awed  by  the  dignitv,  of  his 
thouL'lits ;  but  such  is  the  power  of  his  poetry, 
that  his  call  is  ol)eyed  without  n'si-stance,  tlie 
reader  I'eeN  hiinsrlf  in  captivity  to  a  higher  and  a 
nobler  mind,  and  critic  ism  hi-iks  in  admiration. 

Miltoirs  i-tyh?  was  in)t  motlified  by  his  subject; 
what  is  shown  with  jireater  extent  in  **  Paradise 
Lost,"  may  be  found  in  "  Comiis."  One  source 
of  his  peculiaritv  was  his  familiarity  with  tlio 
Tiiscan  |>oets:  thi^  dis|>osiiion  of  his  words,  is,  I 
think, freiiti.sjily  Italian;  perhaps  som(;times com- 
biiH'd  with  oth.-r  tongui's. 

( >f  him,  at  la^l,  m  ly  be  said  what  Jonson  says 
of  SpjMi^er,  that  **  he  wrote  no  lanxniaire,"  b"ut 
lias  formed  wliat  IJutler  <«alls  a  **  Babylonish 
dialect,"  in  its*lf  harsh  and  barbarous,  but  made 
by  exaltetl  «renins  atid  extensive  learning  tlie  ve- 
hicle of  so  inncli  instruction  and  so  much  plea- 
sure, that,  Uke  other  lovers,  we  rind  grace  in  ita 
deformity. 

Whritfvrr  be  the  faults  of  his  diction,  he  can 
not  want  th;*  prai-se  of  copiousn^^ss  and  variety : 
he  was  ina>tiT  of  his  language  in  its  full  extent; 
and  has  sih*ft"d  I  he  meliMlious  words  with  such 
lUigencp,  that  fioin  his  briok  alone  the  art  of 
linglisli  iKii'try  might  be  Irnmed. 

After  /lis  diction,  something  must  be  said  of  his 
rerstfjcti'ioti.  "  Tlie  measure,"  he  says,  **  is  the 
Rn«.'lis)i  heroic  vi-rse  without  rhymt-."  Of  tliis 
mode  he  had  many  exnmph's  amoiiL'  the  Italians, 
and  s«nie  in  his  own  c«»untry.  The  Karl  ot 
Surrey  is  said  tn  have  translated  one  of  Virffirs 
bor»ks  without  rliyine  ;♦  and,  beside  our  trag«'<lies, 
a  few  short  poems  had  a])p(>ariMl  in  blank  verse, 
partieularlv  oui-  tending  t<»  reconcile  the  nation  to 
kub'iirirs  wihl  att'-inpl  upon  (iiiiana,  and  pro- 
bably written  by  Iluh-inh  hiin<*e!f.  These  petty 
performances  eannot  be  supposed  to  have  much 
influenced  Milton,  who  more  probably  took  his 
hint  from  Trii^sino's  Itnlia  JAhtrata;  and,  rinding 
blank  versi»  easier  than  rhyme,  was  desirous  <3 
persuadins  himself  that  it  is  In'tter. 

**  Rhyiii!',"  he  say-*,  and  says  tnily,  "  is  no 
necessary  adjimet  of  true  poetry."  But,  per- 
haps, of  |M)etry,  a:<  a  mental  operation,  metre  or 
music  is  no  necessary  adjunct :  it  is  however  by 
the  muxic  of  metre  that  poetry  has  been  discrimi- 
nated in  all  languages  ;  and,  in  languag(*s  me- 
lodiously constructed  with  a  due  proportion  of 
long  and  sliort  syllables,  metre  is  suflicient  But 
one  language  cannot  communicate  its  rules  tc» 


nor  the  combinations  of  concurrinjz,  or  the  pr-r-  (  onotlier  ;  wh(  re  metre  is  scanty  and  imperfect. 


piexity  of  ro'itending,  pi*»'!ions.  He  hafi  rear! 
much,  and  kn"W  what  books  could  t«»ach;  but 
had  mingi  *d  little  in  the  worl  I.  and  was  deficient 
ia  thd  kno'^le Jg'j  w!iic!i  jxp  >rieacc  must  confer. 


some  help  is  necessary.     The  music  of  the  En- 

*  Th«  Earl  ol"  Surr^^v  tr.tn-liM  hm  tXNiks  nf  VlrffC 
wiihoui  rhynie  the  :H;c.)ml  aiil  the  fourth  —J.  B. 
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^ish  heroic  lines  strikes  the  ear  so  faintly,  that 
It  is  easily  lost,  unless  all  the  syllables  of  every 
line  co-operate  together  ;  this  co-operation  can 
be  only  obtained  by  tlie  preservation  of  every 
verse  unmin^[led  with  another  as  a  distinct  sys- 
tem of  sounds  ;  and  this  distinctness  is  obtained 
and  preserved  by  the  artifice  of  rhyme.  The 
variety  of  pauses,  so  much  boasted  by  the  lovers 
of  blank  verse,  chanjies  the  measures  of  an  En- 
glish poet  to  the  periods  of  a  dedal  mer ;  and  there 
are  only  a  few  skilful  and  happy  readers  of  Milton, 
who  enable  their  audience  to  perceive  where  the 
lines  end  or  begin.  "  Blank  verse,"  said  an  inge- 
nious critic,  "seems  to  be  verse  only  to  the  eve." 

Poetry  may  subsist  without  rhyme,  but  En- 
glish poetry  will  not  often  please ;  nor  can  rhyme 
ever  be  safely  spared  but  where  the  subject  is 
able  to  support  itself.  Blank  verse  makes  some 
approach  to  that  which  is  called  the  lapidary 
style  ;  has  neither  the  easiness  of  prose,  nor  the 
melody  of  numbers,  and  therefore  tires  by  long 
continuance.  Of  the  Italian  writers  without 
rhyme,  whom  Milton  alleges  as  precedents,  not 
one  is  popular ;  what  reason  could  urge  in  its 
defence  has  been  confuted  by  the  ear. 

But,  whatever  be  the  advantages  of  rhyme,  I 
cannot  prevail  on  myself  to  wish  that  Milton 
hud  been  a  rhymer ;  for  I  cannot  wish  his  work 
to  be  otlicr  than  it  is  ;  yet,  like  other  heroes,  he 


is  to  be  admired  rather  than  imitated.  He  that 
thinks  himself  capable  of  astonishinf  may  write 
blank  verse :  but  those  that  hope  only  to  please 
must  condescend  to  rhyme. 

The  highest  praise  of  genius  is  original  inven- 
tion. Milton  cannot  be  said  to  have  contrived 
the  structure  of  an  epic  poem,  and  therefore  owes 
reverence  to  that  vigour  and  amplitude  of  mind 
to  M'hich  all  generations  must  be  mdebted  for  the 
art  of  poetical  narration,  for  the  texture  of  the 
fable,  the  variation  of  incidents,  the  interposition 
of  dialogue,  and  all  the  stratagems  that  surprise 
and  enchain  attention.  But,  of  all  the  borrowers 
from  Homer,  Milton  is  perhaps  the  least  indebt- 
ed. He  was  naturally  a  thinker  for  himself, 
confident  of  his  own  abilities,  and  disdainful  of 
help  or  hinderance  :  he  did  not  refuse  admission 
to  the  thoughts  or  images  of  his  predecessors, 
but  he  did  not  seek  them.  From  his  contempo- 
raries he  neither  courted  nor  received  support ; 
there  is  in  his  writings  nothing  by  which  the 
pride  of  other  authors  might  be  gratified,  or  fa- 
vour gained,  no  exchange  of  praise,  nor  solicita- 
tion of  support.  His  great  works  were  pei^ 
formed  unaer  discountenance,  and  in  blindness ; 
but  difliculties  vanished  at  his  touch;  he  was 
bom  for  whatever  is  arduous  ;  and  his  work  is 
not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems,  only  becauat 
it  is  not  the  first. 
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Of  the  great  Author  of  "  Hudibras,"  there  is 
a  life  prefixed  to  the  later  editions  of  his  poem, 
by  an  unknown  writer,  and  therefore  of  disputa- 
ble authority  ;  and  some  account  is  incidentally 
given  by  Wood,  who  confesses  the  uncertainty 
of  his  own  narrative  :  more  however  than  they 
knew  cannot  now  be  learned,  and  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  compare  and  copy  them. 

Samuel  Butler  was  bom  in  the  parish  of 
Strensham,  in  Worcestershire,  accordmg  to  his 
biographer,  in  1612.  This  account  Dr.  Nash 
finds  confirmed  by  the  register.  He  was  chris- 
tened February  14. 

His  father's  condition  is  variously  represented. 
Wood  mentions  him  as  competently  wealthy ; 
but  Mr.  Longueville,  the  son  of  Butfer's  princi- 
pal friend,  says  he  was  an  honest  farmer  with 
some  small  estate,  who  made  a  shirt  to  educate 
his  son  at  the  grammar-school  of  Worcester,  un- 
der Mr.  Henry  Bright,*  from  whose  care  he  re- 


moved for  a  short  time  to  Cambridge ;  but,  for 
want  of  money,  was  never  made  a  member  of 
any  college.  Wood  leaves  us  rather  doubtful 
whether  he  went  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  ;  but  at 
last  makes  him  pass  six  or  seven  years  at  Cam- 
bridge, without  knowing  in  what  hall  or  college; 
I  ret  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he  lived  so 
ong  in  cither  university  but  as  belonging  to  one 
house  or  another ;  and  it  is  still  less  likely  that 
he  could  have  so  Ions  inhabited  a  place  of  learn- 
ing with  so  little  distinction  as  to  leave  his  resi- 
dence uncertain.  Dr.  Nash  has  discovered  that 
his  father  was  owner  of  a  house  and  a  little 
land,  worth  about  eight  pounds  a  year,  still  called 
Butler*s  tenement 

Wood  has  his  information  from  his  brother, 
whose  narrative  placed  him  at  Cambridge,  mop- 
position  to  that  of  his  neighbours,  which  sent 
him  to  Oxford.  The  brother  seems  the  best 
authority,  till,  by  confessing  his  inability  to  tell 


♦  Tho=»e  nro  the  words  of  iho  a'itbor  of  the  short  ac- 
count of  Butirr  pr  ttxt'd  to  *'  Hmliliras,"  which  Dr. 
Johnson,  notwithntandin?  whut  he  says  wbove,  seems  to 
have  supposed  wa.-*  writf«Mi  Uy  Mr.  Lonffueville,  the  fn- 
iher ;  but  the  contrary  is  i«>  be  inferred  fr(»m  a  iuhscqucnt 
passage ,  wherein  the  author  lament.^  that  he  had  neither 
Btich  an  acquaintance  nor  interest  with  Mr  Lonjrucville, 
as  to  procure  ftr  him  tlie  eohlen  remain*!  (»l  Butler  ih^re 
mentioned.  He  was  proltahly  led  inio  the  mistake  by  a 
note  in  the  Bins.  Brit.  p.  1077,  si«:nifyin5  that  the  son  of 
this  eentleman'was  li%in£  in  1726. 

Of  t'lis  friend  and  cenerous  patnm  of  Butler,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Longueville,  I  find  an  account,  written  by  a  person 
who  was  well  acquaiuted  with  him,  to  ihu  eflbct ;  viz. 


that  he  was  a  convpyancing  lawyer,  and  a  bencher  of  the 
I'mer  Temple,  and  had  raised  himself  from  a  low  be|Ein> 
ning  to  very  great  eminence  in  that  profession  ;  that"  he 
wai«  eloquent  and  learned,  of  si>ttless  interriiv  ;  that  he 
supported  an  aped  father  who  had  ruined  his  rortunesbv 
extravacanre,  and  by  his  industry  and  ajvplicaticn  re-edi- 
fted  a  ruined  family  ;  that  he  suppnned  Butler,  who,  but 
for  him,  must  literally  hare  starved  ;  and  received  from 
him,  as  a  recompense,  the  papers  called  his  **  Remains.'* 
Liff  of  the  Lord-kerper  Guitford,  p.  2S9.— These  have 
since  been  (riven  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Man- 
chester ;  and  the  origiuals  are  now  in  the  handbi  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Farmer,  master  of  Emanuel  College,  Cut 
bridge. — H. 
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Ms  hall  or  college,  he  gives  reason  to  snspect 
that  he  was  resolved  to  bestow  on  him  an  aca^ 
demical  education  ;  bat  durst  not  name  a  col- 
lese,  for  fear  of  detection. 

lie  was,  for  some  time,  according  to  the  an- 
thorof  his  life,  clerk  to  Mr.  Jeffcrys,  of  Eari^s 
Croomb,  in  Worcestershire,  an  eminent  justice 
of  the  peace.  In  his  service  he  had  not  only 
leisure  for  study^  but  for  recreation  ;  his  amuse- 
ments were  music  and  painting :  and  the  reward 
of  his  pencil  was  the  friendship  of  tlic  celebrated 
Cooper.  Some  pictures,  said  to  be  his,  were 
shown  to  Dr.  Nanh,  at  ElarPs  Croomb ;  but, 
when  he  inquired  for  them  some  years  aAer- 
wards,  he  found  them  destroyed,  to  stop  win- 
dows, and  owns  that  they  harmy  deserved  a  bet- 
ter fate. 

He  was  afterwards  admitted  into  the  family  of 
the  Countess  of  Kent,  where  he  had  the  use  of 
t  library ;  and  so  much  recommended  himself 
to  Selden,  that  he  was  often  employed  by  him  in 
literary  business.  Seldcn,  as  is  well  Known, 
was  steward  to  the  Countess,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  gained  much  of  his  wealth  by  managing  her 
estate. 

In  what  character  Butler  was  admitted  into 
that  Iady*s  service,  how  long  he  continued  in  it, 
and  why  he  left  it,  is,  like  the  other  incidents  of 
lus  life,  utterly  unknown. 

The  vicissitudes  of  his  condition  placed  him 
aflerwards  in  the  family  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
one  of  Cromwell's  oflScers.  Here  he  observed 
so  much  of  the  character  of  the  sectaries,  that 
be  is  said  to  have  written  or  begun  his  poem  at 
this  time ;  and  it  is  likely  that  such  a  dcsipi 
would  be  formed  in  a  place  where  he  saw  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  rebels,  audacious 
and  undisguisea  in  the  confidence  of  success. 

At  len^  the  King  returned,  and  the  time 
came  in  which  loyalty  hoped  for  its  reward. 
Butler,  however,  was  only  made  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Carbury,  president  of  the  principality  of 
Wales  ;  who  <x>ii1erred  on  him  the  stewardship 
of  Ludlow  Caatle,  when  the  Court  of  the 
Marches  was  revived. 

In  this  part  of  his  life,  he  married  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, a  gentlewoman  of  a  good  family,  and  lived, 
aays  Wood,  upon  her  fortune,  havmg  studied 
the  common  law,  but  never  practised  it.  A  for- 
tune she  had,  says  his  biographer,  but  it  was 
lost  by  bad  securities. 

In  1663  was  published  the  first  part,  contain- 
mg  three  cantos,  of  the  poem  of  "  Hudibras," 
which,  as  Prior  relates,  was  made  known  at 
court,  by  the  taste  and  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset.  When  it  was  known,  it  was  necessa- 
rily admired  :  the  King  quote<],  the  courtiers 
studied,  and  the  whole  party  of  the  royalists  ap- 
plauded it.  Every  eye  watched  for  the  golden 
shower  which  was  to  fall  upon  the  Author,  who 
certainly  was  not  without  his  part  in  the  general 
expectation. 

In  1664  the  second  part  appeared  ;  the  curi- 
osity of  the  nation  was  rekindled,  and  the  wri- 
ter was  again  praised  and  elated.  But  praise 
was  his  whole  reward.  *<  Clarendon,"  says 
Wood,  "gave  him  reason  to  hope  for  places 
and  employments  of  value  and  credit  ;**  but  no 
nich  advantages  did  he  ever  obtain.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  King  once  gave  him  three  hun- 
dred giiineaii ;  but  of  this  temporary  bounty  I 
find  no  proof. 


Wood  relates  that  he  was  secretary  to  Vilhers, 
duke  of  Buckingham,  when  he  was  chancellor 
of  Cambridge  ;  this  is  doubted  by  the  other  wri- 
ter, who  yot  allows  tlie  Duke  to  have  been  his 
frequent  benefactor.  That  both  these  accounts 
are  false  there  is  reason  to  susjKu't,  from  a  story 
told  by  Packe,  iu  his  account  of  the  Life  of  Wy- 
cherley ;  and  from  some  verses  which  Mr.  Thy- 
er  has  publishetl  in  the  Author's  Remains. 

"  Mr.  Wychorley,"  says  Packe,  "  had  always 
laid  hold  of*  any  oi)portunit\'  which  oflTered  of  re- 
presenting to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  how  well 
Mr.  Butler  had  deserved  of  the  royal  family,  by 
writing  his  inimituhle  ^rudibras*;'  and  that  it 
was  a  reproach  to  the  court,  Uiat  a  person  of  his 
loyalty  and  wit  should  suffer  in  obscurity,  and 
under  tlie  wants  he  did.  The  Duke  always 
seemed  to  hearken  to  him  with  attention  enough ; 
and  afker  some  time  un<lertook  to  recommend 
liis  pretensions  to  his  majesty.  Mr.  Wyoher- 
ley,  in  hopes  to  keep  him  steady  to  his  word, 
obtained  of  his  Grace  to  name  a  day,  when  ho 
might  introduce  that  modest  and  unfortunate 
poet  to  his  new  patron.  At  last  an  appointment 
was  made,  and  the  place  of  meeting  was  aicrreed 
to  be  the  Roebuck.  Mr.  Butler  and  hia  friend 
attended  accordinifly  ;  the  Duke  joined  them  ; 
but,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  the  door  of  the 
room  where  thev  sat  M-as  open,  and  his  Grace, 
who  had  seate<l  himself  near  it,  observing  a  pimp 
of  his  ac(}uaintance  (the  creature  too  was  a 
knight)  tnp  by  with  a  brace  of  ladies,  imme- 
diately quitted  his  engagement  to  follow  anothei 
kind  of  business,  at  which  he  was  more  ready 
than  in  doing  good  offices  to  men  of  desert,  * 
though  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  he, 
l)oth  in  regard  to  his  fortune  and  understanding, 
to  protect  tliein ;  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  ol 
his  death,  poor  Hutler  never  found  the  least 
effect  of  his  promise  !*» 

Sujfi  is  the  story.  The  verses  arc  written 
with  a  degree  of  acrimony,  such  as  neglect  and 
disappointment  mi^rht  naturally  excite;  and  such 
as  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  Butler  capable  ot 
expressing  acain^•t  a  man  who  had  any  claim  to 
his  gratitude. 

Notwithstanding  this  discouragement  and 
ncfirlpct,  he  jstill  prosecuted  his  design ;  and  in 
1G78,  published  a  third  nart,  which  still  leaves 
the  poem  imperfect  and  abrupt  How  much 
more  he  originally  intended,  or  with  what  events 
the  action  was  to  be  concluded,  it  is  vain  to  con 
jeeturc.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  strange  that  he 
should  stop  here,  however  unexpectedly.  To 
write  without  reward  is  sufficiently  unpleasing. 
He  had  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  might 
think  it  proper  to  be  in  jest  no  longer,  and  per- 
haps his  health  might  now  begin  to  fail. 

He  die<l  in  IGJ'O  :  and  Mr.  Longueville,  hav- 
ing unsuccessfully  solicited  a  subscription  for  his 
interment  in  Westminister  Abbey,  buried  him 
at  his  own  cost  in  the  churchyard  of  Covent- 
garden.*     Dr.  Simon  Patrick  read  the  service. 

Granger  was  informed  by  Dr.  Pearce,  who 
named  for  his  autiiority  Mr.  Lowndes  of  the 
Treasiuy,  that  Butler  had  a  yearly  pension  of  a 


•  In  a  note  in  ihe  '*  Bin^rnphia  Brilnnnicn,"  p,  1  >75, 
he  is  said,  on  the  authority  or  the  youn^rrr  Mr.  Lonfae 
▼ille,  to  have  HvPil  (nr  wnnr  yearn  in  Rom-street,  Cn 
Tent-(^n1cn,  and  ali*ojhnt  \\o  diiMl  ihrre ;  the  laUer  Ol 
ihene  partirulnri*  i-"  rri,dend  hlirhly  jirohable,  by  hia 
being  iniorrt'd  in  the  c«runtery  olihal  ]>ariHh.— H. 
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hundred  pounds.  This  is  contradicted  by  all 
tradition,  by  the  complaints  of  Oldham,  and  by 
the  reproaches  of  Dryden  ;  and  I  am  afraid  will 
never  be  confirmed. 

About  sixty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Barber,  a 

f)rinter,  mayor  of  London,  and  a  friend  to  But- 
or's  principles,  bestowed  on  him  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abl)ey,  thus  inscribed  : 

M.  S. 

SAMUELIS    BUTLERI, 

t^ui  SireusliHiiiiap  in  aero  Vli^orn.  nai.  1615, 

ohiii  Loud.  1680. 

Vir  dortus  iiiipnmis,  actT,  inte;ser ; 

Op«*rit»us  Inuciiii,  rion  if  cm  praimiis,  falix 

Satyrici  apud  una  Cj-rminis  AniTt-x  Pipreiriu* 

QuopiniulatfK  Relisrioiiis  Larvain  dclraxii, 

Ki  Pcrduelliuin  scelera  liherriiu^  exa;;'i(uvit ; 

Scripiorum  in  nuo  gj-nere,  Trimus  oi  PoMreoiua. 

Ne,  cui  vivo  drrraiit  ftr^  omnia, 

Dce-isei  ciiam  murtuo  Tumulu:?, 

Hoc  tandem  por^iio  marmorf,  curavii 

Johannes  Barber,  Civia  Londinensis,  17il. 

/vfler  his  death  were  published  three  small 
volumes  of  his  posthumous  works  :  I  know  not 
by  whom  collocted,  or  by  what  authority  a!»cer- 
tained  ;•  and,  lately,  two  volumes  more  have 
been  printed  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Manchester,  in- 
dubitablv  Pennine.  From  none  of  these  pieces 
can  his  fife  be  traced,  or  his  character  discover- 
ed. Som«!  verses  in  the  last  collection,  show 
him  to  have  been  amonir  tho.«e  who  ridicule<l  the 
institution  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  the 
enemios  were  for  some  time  very  numerous  and 
very  acrimonious,  for  what  reason  it  is  hard  to 
conceive,  since  the  philosophers  professed  not 
to  advance  doctrines,  but  to  produce  facts ;  and 
the  most  zealous  enemy  of  innovation  must  ad- 
mit the  "rradual  proirress  of  experience,  however 
he  may  op|)ose  hypothetical  tenieritv. 

In  this  mist  of  obscurity  pas.<«ed  the  life  of 
Putlcr,  a  man  whos^  name  can  only  perish  with 
his  iangruajie.  The  mode  and  place  of  his  edu- 
cation are  unknown  ;  the  evonts  of  his  lifie  are 
variously  related  ;  and  all  that  can  be  told  with 
certainty  is,  that  he  was  poor. 

The  poem  of  "Hudibras"  is  one  of  those 
compositions  of  which  a  nation  may  justly 
boast ;  as  the  inia^res  w  liich  it  exhibits  are  do- 
mestic, the  sentiments  unborrowed  and  unex- 
pected, and  the  strain  of  diction  orijrinal  and 
peculiar.  We  must  not,  however,  suffer  the 
pride,  which  we  a.ssume  as  the  countrymen  of 
Butler,  to  make  any  encroachment  ui)on  justice, 
nor  appropriate  those  honours  which  others 
have  a  tight  to  share.  The  poem  of  "Hudi- 
bras"  is  not  wholly  Enplish  ;  the  orisrinal  idea 
is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  "  Don  Cluixote ;" 
a  book  to  which  a  mind  of  the  greatest  powers 
may  be  indebted  without  discrrace. 

Cervantes  shows  a  man,  who  having,  by  the 
incessant  peru*?al  of  incredible  tales,  subjected 
his  understandinjT  to  his  imagination,  and  fami- 
liarised his  mind  by  pertinacious  meditation  to 
trains  of  incredible  events,  and  scenes  of  impos- 
sible existence  ;  goes  out  in  the  pride  of  knight- 
hood to  redress  wrongs,  and  defend  virgins,  to 
rescue  captive  princesses,  and  tumble  usurpers 
from  their  thrones  ;  attende<l  by  a  squire,  whose 
cunning,  too  low  for  the  suspicion  of  a  generous 
mind,  enables  him  often  to  cheat  his  master. 

The  hero  of  Butler  is  a  Presbyterian  justice, 

*  They  were  collected  into  one,  and  pub>Ubed  in  l^mo. 
1732.-H. 


who,  in  the  confidence  of  legal  authority  and  the 
rage  of  zealous  ignocancc,  ranges  the  countrj'  to 
repress  superstition  and  correct  abuses,  acccm- 
panied  by  an  an  independent  clerk,  disputatious 
and  obstinate,  with  whom  he  often  debates,  but 
never  conquers  him. 

Cervantes  had  so  much  kindness  for  Don 
Qiuixote,  that  however  he  embarrasses  him  with 
absurd  distresses,  he  gives  him  so  much  sense 
and  virtue  as  may  preserve  our  esteem ;  w  her- 
ever  he  is,  or  w  hatever  he  does,  he  is  made  hy 
matchless  dexterity  commoiily  ridiculous,  but 
never  contemptible. 

But  for  poor  Hudibras,  his  poet  had  no  ten- 
derness ;  he  chooses  not  that  any  pity  should  Le 
shown  or  respect  paid  hira  ;  he  gives  him  up  at 
once  to  luugliter  and  contempt,  without  any 
quahty  that  can  dignify  or  protect  him. 

In  forming  the  character  of  Hudibras,  and  de- 
scribing his  person  and  habiliments,  the  author 
seems  to  labour  with  a  tumultuous  confusion  of 
dissimilar  ideas.  He  had  read  the  history  of  the 
mock  knightj^i-errant ;  he  knew  the  notions  and 
manners  of  a  Presbyterian  magistrate,  and  tiied 
to  unite  the  absurdities  of  both,  however  distant, 
in  one  personage.  Thus  he  gives  him  that  pe- 
dantic ostentation  of  knowledge  which  has  no 
relation  to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  martial 
encumbrances  that  can  add  nothing  to  his  civil 
dignity.  He  sends  him  out  a  coloneUingf  and  yet 
never  brings  him  witliin  sight  of  war. 

If  Hudibras  be  considered  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Presbyterians,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  why 
his  weapons  should  be  represented  as  ridiculous 
or  useless ;  for,  w  hatever  judgment  might  be 
passed  upon  their  knowledge  or  their  arguments, 
experience  had  sutlicientJy  shown  that  their 
swords  were  not  to  be  despised. 

The  hero,  thus  compounded  of  swaggerer  and 
pedant,  of  knight  and  justice,  is  led  rorth  to  ac- 
tion, with  his  squire  Ilalpho,  an  independent 
enthusiast. 

Of  the  contexture  of  oents  planned  by  the 
Author,  w  hich  is  called  the  action  of  tlic  poem, 
since  it  is  left  imperfect,  no  judgment  can  be 
made.  It  is  probable  that  the  hero  was  to  be  led 
through  many  luckless  adventures,  which  would 
give  occasion,  like  his  attack  upon  the  "  bear 
and  fiddle^"  to  expose  the  ridiculous  rigour  of 
the  sectaries  ;  like  his  encounter  with  Sidrophcl 
and  Whachum,  to  make  superstition  and  credu- 
lity contemptible  ;  or,  like  his  recourse  to  the 
low  retailer  of  the  law,  discover  the  fraudulent 
practices  cf  different  professions. 

What  series  of  events  he  would  have  formed, 
or  in  what  manner  he  would  have  rewarded  or 
punished  his  hero,  it  is  now  vain  to  conjecture. 
His  work  must  have  had,  as  it  seems,  tlie  defect 
which  Dryden  imputes  to  Spenser :  the  action 
could  not  have  been  one  ;  there  could  only  have 
been  a  succession  of  incidents,  each  of  which 
might  have  happened  without  the  rest,  and 
which  could  not  all  co-operate  to  any  single 
conclusion. 

The  discontinuity  of  the  action  might,  how- 
ever, have  been  easiU'  forgiven,  if  there  had  been 
action  enough :  but  I  l)eUeve  everr  reader  regrets 
the  paucity  of  events,  and  complains  that  in  the 
poem  of  *'  Hudibras,"  as  in  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydides,  there  is  more  said  than  done.  The 
scenes  are  too  seldom  changed,  and  the  attention 
is  tired  with  long  conversation. 
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It  ifl,  indeed,  much  more  easy  to  form  didogues 
than  to  contrive  adventures.  Eveiy  position  nt^  e« 
wiy  for  an  argament,  and  every  objiM^bon  dio 
tatn  an  answer.  When  two  disputant h  «n?  en- 
gaged upon  a  complicated  and  extensive  {ques- 
tion, the  diflficiilty  is  not  to  continue,  but  to  end, 
the  controversy.  But  whether  it  be  thnt  we  com- 
prehend but  few  of  the  possibilities  of  ]iR%  or  thai 
ufc  itself  affi>rda  little  variety,  ey^ry  man  who  has 
tried  knows  how  much  labour  it  will  co.^t  to  form 
such  a  combination  of  circumstances  a.<  f^hall  havo 
at  once  the  grace  of  novelty  and  crecitbihty,  and 
detii^t  fancy  without  violence  to  reason. 

Perhaps  the  dialogue  of  this  poem  is  not  per- 
fect Some  power  of  eojgaging  thr:  aurnlion 
mieht  luLve  been  added  to  it  by  quicker  rwinro- 
cation,  by  seasonable  interruptions,  by  sudden 
questions,  and  bjr  a  nearer  approach  to  draniAtic 
sprightliness ;  without  which  fictitious  ^peeohcB 
will  always  tire,  however  sparkhng  with  aeiitcncce, 
and  however  variegated  with  allusions. 

The  great  source  of  pleasure  is  variety.  Unt« 
formity  must  tire  at  last,  thou^  it  be  uniformity 
of  excellence.  We  love  to  expect j  sjid,  when 
expectation  is  disappointed  or  ^tined,  we  want 
to  be  again  expecting.  For  this  impatience  of  the 
present  whoever  would  please  must  make  pnm- 
sion.  The  skilful  writer  irritat,  mulcctj  makefi  ii 
due  distribution  of  the  still  and  animattnl  parti. 
It  is  for  want  of  this  artful  intertexturc,  and 
those  necessary  changes,  that  the  whole  of  ■ 
book  may  be  tedious,  though  all  the  partd  ara 
praised. 

If  inexhaustible  wit  could  give  perpetual  pleii- 
sure,  no  eye  would  ever  leave  half-read  the  work 
of  Butler;  for  what  poet  has  ever  broneltt  no 
many  remote  images  so  happily  toother  7  It  m 
scarcely  possible  to  peruse  a  page  without  finding 
some  association  of  images  that  was  never  found 
before.  By  the  first  paragraph  the  reader  ir 
amused,  by  the  next  he  is  delighted,  and  by  a  fi>w 
more  strained  to  astonishment ;  but  astonisbmcrK 
is  a  toilsome  pleasure ;  he  is  soon  weary  of  won- 
dering, and  longs  to  be  diverted. 

Omnia  rule  belle  Matho  dicere,  die  aliquando 
£t  bene,  dk  neuinun,  die  aliquando  lumle. 

Imagination  is  useless  without  knowlodgt}:  na- 
ture gives  in  vain  the  power  of  combinatiorif  unless 
study,  and  observation  supply  material  a  to  be 
eonAined.  Buder's  treasures  of  knowli^l^e  ap^ 
pear  proportioned  to  his  expense:  whatever  topic 
employs  his  mind,  he  shows  himself  qimliftod  to 
expand  and  illustrate  it  with  all  the  Drccssories 
that  books  can  furnish :  he  is  found  nut  only  to 
have  travelled  the  beaten  road,  but  the  by-paths 
of  literature ;  not  only  to  have  taken  i^eneral  sut" 
vejTs,  but  to  have  examined  particulars  with  mi* 
nute  inspection. 

If  tlio  French  boast  the  learning  of  RabeJaL^^ 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  confronung  tljcm  mth 
Butler. 

But  the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  ]>erfDrmanco 

are  those  which  retired  study  and  native  wit  can* 

ot  supply.    He  that  merely  makes  a  b^xik  from 

oks  may  be  useful,  but  can  scarcely  b^  grcaL 

jtler  had  not  sufiered  life  to  glide  beaide  bim 

seen  or  unobserved.     He  had  vratched  witli 

great  diligence  the  operations  of  human  nature, 

and  traced  the  effects  of  opinion,  humour^  mterest, 

and  passion.'  From  such  remarks  proceedixt  thi^t 

great  number  of  sententious  disticns  whJt^h  have 

passed  into  conversation,  and  are  added  as  pro> 
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veibial  axioms  to  the  general  stock  of  practical 
knowledge. 

When  any  work  has  been  viewed  and  admired, 
the  first  question  of  intelligent  curiosity  is,  how 
was  it  performed?  ''Hudibras*'  was  not  a  bastr 
efiiision ;  it  was  not  produced  by  a  sudden  tumult 
of  imagination,  or  a  short  paroxysm  of  violent 
labour.  To  accumulate  such  a  mass  of  senti- 
ments at  the  call  of  accidental  desire,  or  of  sud- 
den necessity,  is  beyond  the  reach  and  power  of 
the  most  active  ana  comprehensive  mind.  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Thyer,  of  Manchester,  that  ex- 
cellent editor  of  this  auUior's  relics,  that  he  could 
show  something  like  '^Hudibras"  in  prose.  He 
has  in  his  possession  the  common-place  book,  in 
which  BuUer  repositcd  not  such  events  and  pre- 
cepts as  are  gatliered  by  reading,  but  such  re- 
marks, similitudes,  allusions,  assemblages^  or  in- 
ferences, as  occasion  prompted,  or  meditation  pro- 
duced, those  thoughts  that  were  generated  in  his 
own  mind,  and  might  be  usefully  applied  to  some 
future  purpose.  Such  is  tlie  labour  of  those  who 
write  for  immortality. 

But  human  works  are  not  easily  found  without 
a  perishable  part  Of  the  ancient  poets  eveiy 
reader  feels  the  mythology  tedious  ana  oppressive. 
Of  ''Hudibras,"  Uie  manners,  being  founded  on 
opinions,  are  temporary  and  local,  and  therefore 
become  every  day  less  intelligible,  and  less  strik- 
ing. What  Cicero  says  of  philosophy  is  true 
likewise  of  wit  and  humour,  that ''time  eflhces 
the  fictions  of  opinions,  and  confirms  the  deter- 
minations of  Nature.*'  Such  manners  as  depend 
upon  standing  relations  and  general  passions  aie 
co-extended  with  the  race  of  man;  but  those 
modifications  of  life  and  peculiarities  of  practice, 
which  are  the  progeny  of  error  and  perverseneai^ 
or  at  best  of  some  accidental  influence  or  transient 
persuasion,  must  perish  with  their  parents. 

Much  therefore  of  that  humour  which  trans 
ported  the  last**  century  with  merriment  is  lost  to 
us,  who  do  not  know  tne  sour  solemnity,  the  sul- 
len superstition,  tlie  cloomy  morosencss,  and  the 
stubborn  scruples  of  the  ancient  puritans ;  or,  it 
wo  knew  them,  derive  our  information  only  from 
books,  or  from  tradition,  have  never  ban  them 
before  our  eyes,  and  cannot  but  by  recollection 
and  study  understand  the  lines  in  which  they  are 
satirized.  Our  fi^randfathers  knew  the  picture 
from  the  life ;  we  judge  of  the  life  by  contemplat- 
ing the  picture. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  in  the  regularity  and 
composure  of  the  present  time,  to  image  Uie  tu- 
mult of.  absurdity,  and  clamour  of  contradiction, 
which  perplexed  doctrine,  disordered  practice,  and 
disturbed  both  public  and  private  quiet,  in  that 
age  when  suboroination  was  broken,  and  awe  was 
hissed  away ;  when  any  unsettled  innovator,  who 
could  hatch  a  half-formed  notion,  produced  it  to 
the  public ;  when  every  man  might  become  a 
preacher,  and  almost  every  preacher  could  collect 
a  congregation. 

The  wisdom  of  tlie  nation  is  very  reasonably 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  parliament  What  can 
be  concluded  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people^ 
when,  in  one  of  the  parliaments  summoned  by 
Cromwell,  it  was  seriously  proposed,  that  all  the 
records  in  the  tower  should  be  burned,  that  all 
memory  of  things  past  should  be  eflbced,  and  that 
the  whole  system  of  life  should  commence  anew? 

We  have  never  been  witnesses  of  animoafio 
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eidted  by  the  nse  of  mince-pies  and  plum-por- 
ridge ;  nor  seen  with  what  abnorrence  tnose,  who 
ooidd  eat  them  at  all  other  times  of  the  year, 
would  shrink  from  them  in  December.  An  old 
puritan,  who  was  aUve  in  my  childhood,  being  at 
one  of  the  feasts  of  the  church  invited  by  a  neigh- 
bour to  partake  his  cheer,  told  him,  that  if  he 
Would  treat  him  at  an  alehouse  with  beer  brewed 
for  all  times  and  seasons,  be  should  accept  his 
kindness,  but  would  have  none  of  his  supersti- 
tious nieat<<  or  drinks. 

One  of  the  puritanical  tenets  was  the  illegality 
of  all  games  of  chance ;  and  he  that  reads  Gata- 
ker  upon  Lots  may  see  how  much  learning  and 
reason  one  of  the  hrst  scholars  of  his  age  thought 
necessary,  to  prove  that  it  was  no  crime  to  throw 
a  die,  or  play  at  cards,  or  to  hide  a  shilling  for  the 
reckoning. 

Astrology,  however,  against  which  so  much  of 
the  satire  is  directed,  was  not  more  the  folly  of 
the  puritans  than  of  others.  It  had  in  that  time 
a  very  extensive  dominion.  Its  predictions  rabed 
hopes  and  fears  in  minds  which  ought  to  have 
rejected  it  with  contempt  In  hazardous  under- 
takings care  was  taken  to  begin  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  propitious  planet ;  and,  when  the  King 
was  prisoner  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  an  astrologer 
was  consulted  what  hour  would  be  found  most 
favourable  to  an  escape. 

Wliat  efiect  this  poem  had  upon  the  public, 
whether  it  shamed  imposture,  or  reclaimed  credu- 
li^,  is  not  easily  determined.  Cheats  can  seldom 
stand  long  against  laughter.  It  is  certain  that  the 
credit  of  planetary  int(illigence  wore  fast  away ; 
though  some  men  of  knowledge,  and  Dryden 
among  them,  continued  to  believe  that  conjunc- 
tions and  oppositions  had  a  great  part  in  tlie  dis- 
tribntion  of  good  or  evil,  and  in  tne  government 
of  sublunary  things. 

Poetical  action  ought  to  be  probable  upon  cer- 
tain suppositions ;  and  such  probability  as  bur- 
lesque requires  is  here  violated  only  by  one  inci- 
dent Nothing  can  show  more  plunly  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something,  and  the  difficulty  of  find- 
mg  something  to  do,  than  that  Butler  was  reduced 
to  transfer  to  his  hero  the  flagellation  of  Sancho, 
not  the  most  agreeable  Action  of  Cervantes;  very 
suitable  indeed  to  the  manners  of  that  age  and 
nation,  which  ascribed  wonderful  efficacy  to  vo- 
luntary penances  ;  but  so  remote  from  the  prac- 
tice ana  opinions  of  the  Hudibrastic  tirocL  that  j 
judgment  and  imagination  are  alike  ofiended.        | 


The  diction  of  this  poem  is  grossly  familiar 
and  the  numbers  purposely  neglected,  except  io 
a  few  places  where  the  thoughts  by  their  native 
excellence  secure  themselves  from  violation,  being 
such  as  mean  language  cannot  express.  The 
mode  of  versiflcation  has  been  blamed  by  Dry- 
den,  who  regrets  that  the  heroic  measure  was  not 
rather  chosen.  To  the  critical  sentence  of  Dryden 
the  highest  reverence  would  be  due,  were  not  his 
decisions  oflen  preci|Mtate.  and  his  opinions  im- 
mature. When  he  wishea  to  change  the  mea- 
sure, he  probably  would  have  been  Hilling  to 
change  more.  If  he  intended  that,  when  the 
numbers  were  heroic,  the  diction  should  still  re- 
main vulgar,  he  planned  a  very  heterogeneous  and 
unnatural  composition.  If  he  prefenid  a  general 
stateliness  both  of  sound  and  words,  he  can  be 
only  understood  to  wish  Butler  had  undertaken  a 
different  work. 

The  measure  is  quick,  sprightly,  and  coOoqua., 
suitable  to  the  vulgarity  of  the  words  aiui  the 
levity  of  the  sentiments.  But  such  numbers  and 
such  diction  can  gain  regard  only  when  they  are 
used  by  a  writer  whose  vigour  of  fancy  and  co- 
piousness of  knoM'ledge  entitle  him  to  contempt 
of  ornaments,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
novelty  and  justness  of  his  conceptions,  can  afford 
to  throw  metaphors  and  epithets  away.  To  an- 
other that  conveys  common  thoughts  m  careless 
versification,  it  will  only  be  said.  Pauper  tfidert 
Cinna  vuU^  et  est  pauper.  The  meaning  and 
diction  will  be  worthy  of  each  other,  and  cri- 
ticism may  justly  doom  them  to  perish  toge- 
ther. 

Nor,  even  though  another  Butler  should  arise, 
would  another  "  Hudibras"  obtain  the  same  re- 
gard. Burlesque  consists  in  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  style  and  the  sentiments,  or  between 
the  adventitious  sentiments  and  the  fimdamentaj 
subject  It,  therefore,  like  all  bodies  compounded 
of  heterogeneous  parts,  contains  in  it  a  principle 
of  corruption.  All  disproportion  is  unnatural  • 
and  from  what  is  unnatural  we  can  derive  only 
the  pleasure  M'hich  novelty  produces.  We  ad- 
mire it  awhile  as  a  strange  thing ;  but  when  it  is 
no  longer  strange,  we  perceive  its  deformity.  It 
is  a  kind  of  artifice,  which  bv  frequent  repetition 
detects  itself:  and  the  reader,  learning  m  time 
what  he  is  to  expect,  lays  down  his  bo^  as  the 
spectator  turns  away  from  a  second  exhibition  of 
those  tricks,  of  whicn  the  only  use  is  to  show  that 
they  can  be  played. 
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John  Wilmot,  afterwards  Eiarl  of  Rochester, 
the  son  of  Henry,  E^l  of  Rochester,  better  known 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Wilmot,  so  often  mentioned 
in  Clarendon's  History,  was  bom  April  10, 1647, 
at  Ditchley,  in  Oxfordshire.  After  a  grammatical 
education  at  the  school  of  Burford,  he  entered  a 
nobleman  into  Wadham  College,  in  1659,  only 
twelve  years  old;  and  in  1661,  at  fourteen,  was, 
with  some  other  persons  of  high  rank,  made 
master  of  arts  by  Lord  Clarendon  in  person. 


He  travelled  afterwards  into  France  and  Italy ; 
and  at  his  return  devoted  himself  to  the  court. 
In  1665,  he  went  to  sea  with  Sandwich,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Bergen,  by  uncommon  in- 
trepidity ;  and  tlie  next  summer  served  acain  on 
board  Sir  Edward  Spnujge,  who,  in  the  neat  of 
the  engagement,  having  a  message  of  reproof  to 
send  to  one  of  his  captains,  could  find  no  man 
ready  to  carrv  it  but  Wilmot,  who,  in  an  oneii 
boat,  went  and  returned  amidst  the  storm  of  snot 
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Bat  his  TcpuUtion  for  hnvery  was  not  lasting ; 
he  was  reproached  with  slinking  away  in  street 
ouarrds,  and  leayinff  his  companions  to  shifl  ae 
tney  could  without  him;  and  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckingham^  has  left  a  stoiy  of  his  refusal  to 
fight  him. 

He  had  very  early  an  inclination  to  intemper- 
ance, which  he  totally  subdued  in  his  travels; 
but,  whi*n  he  became  a  courtier,  he  unhappily 
addicted  himself  to  dissolute  and  vicious  coni> 
pany,  by  which  his  principles  were  corrupted,  a  d 
nis  manners  depraved.  He  lost  all  scmie  of  ro- 
liisious  restraint,  and,  finding  it  not  convenient  to 
admit  the  authority  of  bws.  which  he  was  re- 
solved  not  to  obey,  sheltered  his  wickedness  bo- 
hind  infidehty. 

As  he  exceed  in  that  noisy  and  licentious  mei^ 
nment  which  wine  ezdtes,  his  companions  eagerly 
encouraged  him  in  excess,  and  he  willingly  in- 
dulged it ;  till,  as  he  confessed  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he 
was  for  five  vears  together  continually  drunk,  or 
so  much  inflamed  by  frec^uent  ebriety,  as  in  no 
interval  to  be  master  of  himself. 

In  this  state  he  played  many  frolics,  whidi  it  is 
not  for  his  honour  that  we  should  remember,  and 
which  are  not  now  distinctly  known.  He  often 
pursued  low  amours  in  mean  disguises,  and  always 
acted  with  great  exactness  and  dexterity  the  chia- 
lactera  which  he  assumed. 

He  once  erected  a  stage  on  Toweivhill,  and 
harangued  the  populace  as  a  mountebank ;  and, 
having  made  physic  part  of  his  study,  is  said  to 
have  practised  it  successfully. 

He  was  so  much  in  favour  with  King  Charles, 
that  he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bed-chamber,  and  comptroller  of  Woodstock 
Park. 

Having  an  active  and  inquisitive  mind,  he 
never,  except  in  his  paroxysms  of  intemperance, 
was  wholly  neghcent  of  study;  he  read  what  is 
considered  as  polite  learning  so  much,  that  he  is 
mentioned  by  Wood,  as  the  greatest  scholar  of  all 
the  nobility.  Sometimes  he  retired  into  the  coun- 
tiT,  and  amused  himself  with  writing  libels,  in 
wnich  he  did  not  pretend  to  contine  himself  to 
truth. 

His  favourite  author  in  French  was  Boileau, 
snd  in  English,  Cowley. 

Thus  in  a  course  of  drunken  gayety,  and  gross 
sensuality,  with  intervals  of  study  perhaps  yet 
more  criminal,  with  an  avowed  contempt  of  all 
decency  and  order,  a  total  disregard  of  every 
moral,  and  a  resolute  denial  of  every  religious 
obligation,  he  lived  worthless  and  useless,  and 
blazed  out  his  youth  and  his  health  in  lavish 
voluptuousness;  till, at  the  age  of  one-and-thirty, 
he  had  exhausted  the  fund  of  life,  and  reduced 
himself  to  a  state  of  weakness  and  decay. 

At  this  time  he  was  led  to  an  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Burnet,  to  whom  he  laid  open  with  great 
freedom  the  tenor  of  liis  opinions,  and  the  course 
of  his  life,  and  from  whom  he  received  such  con- 
viction of  the  reasonableness  of  moral  duty,  and 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  produced  a  total 
change  both  of  his  nuinners  and  opinions.  The 
account  of  tliose  salutary  conferences  is  given 
bv  Burnet,  in  a  book  entitled,  *'  Some  Passages 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester," 
which  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  its  elegance,  the 
philosopher  for  its  ar^ruments,  and  the  saint  for 
Its  piety.  It  were  an  injury  to  the  reader  to  ofier 
him  an  abridgment. 


He  died,  July  26,  16S0,  before  he  had 
pleted  his  thirty-fourth  year;  and  was  so  worn 
away  by  a  long  ilhiess,  that  life  went  out  without 
a  struggle. 

Lora  Rochester  was  eminent  for  the  vigour  of 
his  colloquial  wit,  and  remarkable  for  many  wild 
pranks  and  sallies  of  extravagance.  The  glare 
of  his  general  character  difiused  itself  upon  his 
writings ;  the  compositions  of  a  man  w^hosc  name 
was  heard  so  oflcn  were  certain  of  attentionjiand 
from  many  readers  certain  of  applause.  This 
blaze  of  reputation  is  not  yet  quite  extinguished; 
and  his  poetry  still  retains  some  splendour  be- 
yond tliat  which  genius  has  bestowed. 

Wood  and  Burnet  give  us  reason  to  believe, 
that  much  was  imput^  to  him  which  he  did  not 
write.  I  know  not  by  whom  the  original  coUeo- 
tion  was  made,  or  by  what  authority  its  genuine* 
ness  was  ascertained.  The  first  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  of  his  death,  with  an  air  of  con- 
cealment, professing  in  the  titlo>page  to  be  printed 
at  Antwerp. 

Of  some  of  the  pieces,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  The  imitation  of  Horace's  satire,  the 
verses  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  satire  against  Man,  the 
verses  upon  **  Nothmg,"  and  perhaps  some  others^ 
are  I  beUeve  genuine,  and  perhaps  most  of  those 
which  the  collection  exliibits.* 

As  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  found  Idsnre 
for  any  course  of  contmued  study,  his  pieces  are 
commonly  short,  such  as  one  fit  of  resolution 
would  produce. 

His  songs  have  no  particular  character;  they 
tell,  like  other  songs,  in  smooth  and  easy  language^ 
of  scorn  and  kindness,  dismission  ana  desertion, 
absence  and  inconstancy,  with  the  common-plBcea 
of  artificial  courtship.  They  are  commonly  smooth 
and  easy;  but  have  little  nature,  and  little  senti- 
ment 

His  imitation  of  Horace  on  Lucilius  is  not  in- 
elegant, or  unhappy.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  began  that  adaption,  which  has  since 
been  very  frequent,  of  ancient  poetry  to  present 
rimes ;  and  perhaps  few  will  be  found  where  the 
parallelism  is  better  preserved  than  in  this.  The 
versification  is  indeed  sometimes  careless,  but  it 
rs  sometimes  vigorous  and  weighty. 

The  stroni^est  elE)rt  of  lus  Muse  is  his  poem 
upon  ^*  Nothing."  He  is  not  the  first  who  has 
unosen  tliis  barren  topic  for  the  boast  of  his  fer- 
tihty.  There  is  a  poem  called  "  Nihil,"  in  Latin, 
hy  Passerat,  a  poet  and  critic  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  France ;  who,  in  his  own  epitaph,  ex 
presses  his  zeal  for  good  poetry  thus : — 

— M'j] liter  oitsa  quiescent. 
Bint  mudu  carminibud  non  onerata  malia. 

His  works  are  not  common,  and  therefore  1 
»hall  subjoin  his  versea 

In  examining  this  performance,  **  Nothing" 
must  be  considered  as  having  not  oidy  a  negative^ 
but  a  kind  of  positive  signification ;  as,  I  n^  noC 
fear  thieves  ;  I  have  nothing ;  and  nothing  is  a 
very  powerful  protector.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
Eentence  it  is  taken  negatively,  in  the  second  it  is 
taken  positively,  as  an  agent    In  oneof  Boileau'f 


*  Dr.  Johnson  has  made  no  mention  of  '*  Valen- 
Linian,*'  (altered  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.)  wlUch 
was  published  aflor  his  death,  bv  a  friend,  who  describe 
tdm  in  the  preface,  not  only  as  being  one  of  the  greacMt 
^niuses,  but  one  of  the  most  Tirtuoua  msn  (hat  sviir 
existed.— J.  B. 
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lines  it  was  a  aaestion,  whether  he  should  use 
i  rUn  fatre^  ora  ne  rim  /aire;  and  the  firet  was 
preferred,  because  it  gave  rien  a  sense  in  some 
sort  positive.  JsTolhing  can  be  a  subject  onl^  in 
its  positive  sense,  and  such  a  sense  is  given  it  in 
the  first  line: — 

Nothings  ihou  elder  brother  cr'n  to  vhade. 

In  this  line,  T  know  not  whether  he  does  not 
allude  to  a  curious  book,  "  Dc  Umbra,"  by 
Wowerus,  which  having  told  the  auahties  of 
shade,  concludes  with  a  poem  in  whicn  are  these 
fines: — 

Jam  primum  terrain  validia  circumspice  claiutria 
Suspensam  totam,  decus  admirabile  mundi 
Terraaque  tractuMiue  maris,  camposque  liquentes 

JEris  et  vaaii  laqueaia  palaiia  cceli 

OmnJbua  Umbra  {Hrior. 

The  positive  sense  is  generally  preserved  with 
great  skill  through  the  whole  pnocm;  thou^ 
sometimes,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  the  negative 
nothing  is  injudiciously  mingled.  Passerat  con- 
founds the  two  senses. 

Another  of  his  most  vigorous  pieces  is  his  lam> 
poon  on  Sir  Car  Scrope,  who,  in  a  poem  caUed 
"The  Praise  of  Satire,"  had  some  lines  like 
these:*— 

He  who  can  push  into  a  midnight  fray 
Hia  brare  companion,  and  then  run  awaj, 
Leaving  him  to  be  murder  d  in  the  street, 
Then  put  it  off  with  some  buffoon  conceit : 
Him,  tnus  dishonour'd,  for  a  wit  jou  own, 
And  court  him  aa  lop  fiddler  of  the  town. 

This  was  meant  of  Rochester,  whose  buffoon 
oneeii  was,  I  suppose,  a  sajing  oflen  mentioned, 
that  every  num  toindd  be  a  coward  if  he  durst ;  ana 
drew  from  him  those  furious  verses ;  to  which 
Scrope  made  in  reply  an  epigram,  ending  with 
these  lines: — 

Thou  canat  hurt  no  man*s  fame  with  thj  ill  word  ; 
Thj  pen  is  full  aa  harmless  aa  thj  a  word. 

Of  the  satire  against  **  Man,"  Rochester  can 
only  claim  what  remains  when  all  Boileau^s  part 
is  taken  away. 

In  all  his  worics  there  is  sprightliness  and  vigour, 
and  every  where  may  be  found  tokens  of  a  mind 
which  study  mifht  have  carried  to  excellence. 
What  more  can  oe  expected  from  a  life  spent  in 
ostentatious  contempt  of  regularity,  and  ended 
before  the  abilities  of  many  other  men  began  to 
be  displayed.! 


POEMA 


♦  I  qooCe  from  memory.— Dr.  J. 

t  The  late  George  Stephens,  Esq.  made  the  selection 
of  Rochester's  Poem;*,  which  appears  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
•dklon ;  but  Mr.  Malone  observes,  that  the  same  task 
kad  bacm  performed  in  the  early  pan  of  the  last  century, 
bf  Jaeob  Tonaon.— a 


CI.  V.  J0ANNI8  PASSERATn, 
Regii  in  Academia  Parislensi  Professorls, 

AD    0RNATIS8IMUM  VIRUM   ERRICUM    MEMMIUM. 

Janus  adest,  feats  poscimt  sua  dona  Kalendc, 
Munus  abest  festis  quod  possim  offerre  Kalendia. 
Siccine  Castalius  nobis  exaruit  humor  ? 
Usque  adeo  in^enii  iioetri  est  exhausta  facultaa, 
Immunem  ut  rideat  redeuntis  janitor  anni  ? 
Quod  nusquam  est,  potlus  nova  per  vestigia  quaeram. 

£cce  autem  partes  dum  aese  yersat  in  omnea 
Invenjt  mea  Musa  tuhilf  ne  despice  munus. 
Nam  nihil  est  gemrais,  nihil  est  pretiosius  auro. 
Hue  animum,  hue  igitur  vultus  advene  benignoa 
Res  nova  narratur  qus  nulli  audita  priorum, 
Ausonii  et  Graii  dixerunt  csiera  vatea, 
Ausoniae  indicium  nihil  est  Graec^eque  CamceniB. 

E  coelo  quacun^ue  Ceres  sua  prospidi  arra 
.\ut  genitor  liquidis  orbem  complectitur  ulnis 
Oceanus,  nihil  interitus  et  originls  ezpera. 
Immonale  n<Ai7,  nihil  omni  parte  beatum. 
Quod  si  hinc  majestas  et  vis  divina  probatur, 
Num  quid  honore  deum,  num  quid  dignabtmur  axis  ' 
Conspectu  lucis  nihil  est  jucundius  almc, 
Vere  n>Ai7,  nihil  irriguo  formosius  hono, 
rioridius  pratis,  ZephTri  Clementina  aura ; 
In  bello  sanctum  nAtV  est^  Martisque  tumultu  : 
Justum  in  pace  nihiL  nihtl  est  in  foedere  tutum. 
Felix  cul  nihil  ert,  (fuerant  haec  voui  Tibullo,) 
Non  timet  insidiaa  :  fures,  incendia  temnit  • 
Solicitas  se^uitur  nullo  sub  judice  litea. 
Ille  ipse  invictis  qui  subjicit  onmia  fatia 
Zenonis  sapiens,  nihil  admiratur  et  optaL 
Socratlcique  greeis  fuit  ista  scientia  quondam, 
Scire  niArV,  studio  cui  nunc  incumbitur  uni. 
Nee  quicquam  in  ludo  mavult  didicisse  juYentos, 
Ad  magnas  quia  ducit  opes,  et  culmen  honorum. 
Nosce  mArV,  nosces  fertur  quod  Pjrthagorec 
Grano  herere  fabs,  cni  vox  adjuncta  negantis 
Multi  Mercurio  freti  duce  viscera  teme 
Pura  Ijquefaciunt  simul,  et  patrimonia  miaceni, 
Arcano  instantes  operi,  et  carbonibus  atria. 
Qui  tandem  exhaust!  damnis,  fractique  labore, 
Inveniunt  atque  inventum  nihil  usque  requiruut. 
Hoc  dimeiiri  non  ulla  decempeda  poasit : 
Nee  numeret  Libycae  numerum  qui  callet  arena* 
Et  Phcebo  ignotum  nihil  est,  nihil  altius  astria. 
Tuque,  tibi  licet  eximium  sit  mentis  acumen, 
Omnem  in  naturam  penetrans,  et  in  abdita  remm. 
Pace  tua,  Memmi,  nihil  ignorare  videria. 
Sole  umen  nihil  est,  a  puro  clarius  igne. 
Tange  nihilj  dicesoue  w'hil  sine  corpore  tangi 
Ceme  niAi/,  cerni  dices  niA»7  abaaue  colore. 
Surdum  audit  loquiturque  nihil  sine  voce,  rolatque 
Absque  ope  pennarum,  et  graditur  sine  cruribua  uUiSi 
Absque  loco  motuque  ntAiT  per  inane  vacatur. 
Humano  generi  uulius  niAuarte  medendi. 
Ne  rhombos,  igitur,  neu  Thessala  murmurs  tenteC 
Idalia  vacuum  trajectus  arundine  pectua, 
Neu  legat  Idso  Dictvum  in  vertice  gramen 
Vulnenbua  scvi  niAi7  auxiliator  araoria 
Vexerit  et  quemvi^  trans  moeetas  portitor  undaa. 
Ad  superos  imo  niAi7  hunc  revocabit  ab  orco. 
Infemi  nihil  inflectit  pnccordia  regis. 
Parcarumque  colos,  et  inexorabile  pensum. 
Obruta  Phlegrxis  campia  Titania  pubes 
Fulmineo  sensit  ntAi7  esse  potentius  ictu  : 
Porrigitur  magni  niAt7  extra  moenia  mundi : 
Diique  ntAt7  metuunt.    Quid  longo  carmine  plura 
Commemorem?    Virtute  nihil  prestantiua  ipsa, 
Sfriendidiua  nihil  est ;  fiiAt7  est  Jove  denique  majua 
Sed  tempus  flnem  argutis  imponere  nugia 
Ne  tibi  si  multa  laudem  mea  carmina  enaxta, 
De  fuAsTo  mAi/t  pariant  fastklia  versua 
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WtNTwoRTH  Dillon,  Elarl  of  Roflcommon, 
W&8  the  son  of  James  Dillon,  and  Elizabeth 
Wentworth,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  StraflTord.  He 
was  bom  in  Ireland*  during  the  lieutenancy  of 
Strafford,  who  bein^  both  his  uncle  and  his  ^tkI- 
father,  gave  him  his  own  surname.  His  father, 
the  third  Garl  of  Roscommon,  had  been  con- 
verted by  Usher  to  the  protcstant  religion  ;t 
and  when  the  popish  rebellion  broke  out,  Straf- 
ford, thinkinff  the  family  in  great  danger  from 
the  fury  of  the  Irish,  sent  for  his  godson,  and 
placed  nim  at  his  own  seat  in  Yorkshire,  where 
be  was  instructed  in  Latin  ;  which  he  learned 
so  as  to  write  it  with  purity  and  elegance, 
though  he  was  never  able  to  retain  the  rules  of 
grammar. 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Fenton, 
from  whose  notes  on  Waller  most  of  this  ac- 
count must  be  borrowed,  though  I  know  not 
whether  all  that  he  relates  is  certain.  The  in- 
structor whom  he  assigns  to  Roscommon,  is  one 
Dr.  Hall,  by  whom  he  cannot  mean  the  famous 
Hall,  then  an  old  man  and  a  bishop. 

When  the  storm  broke  out  upon  Strafford, 
his  house  was  a  shelter  no  longer ;  and  Dillon, 
by  the  advice  of  Usher,  was  sent  to  Caen,  where 
the  protestants  had  then  a  university,  and  con- 
tinued his  ttodies  under  Bochait. 

Young  Dillon,  who  was  sent  to  study  under 
Bochart,  and  who  is  represented  as  having  al- 
ready made  great  proficiency  in  literature,  could 
not  be  more  than  nine  years  old.  StraflSird 
went  to  govern  Ireland  in  163.3,  and  was  put  to 
death  eight  years  afterwards.  That  he  was 
bent  to  Caen  is  certain  {  that  he  was  a  great 
scholar  may  be  doubted. 

At  Caen  he  is  said  to  have  had  some  preterm 
natural  intelligence  of  his  father's  death. 

"  The  Lord  Roscommon,  being  a  boy  of  ten 
years  of  age,  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  one  day 
was,  as  it  were,  madly  extravagant  \n  playing, 
leaping,  getting  over  the  tables,  boards,  &c.  He 
was  wont  to  be  sober  enough ;  they  said,  God 
grant  this  bodes  no  ill-luck  to  him  !  In  the  heat 
of  this  extravagant  fit  he  cries  out,  *My  father 
is  dead  !*  A  fortnight  after,  news  came  from 
Ireland  that  his  father  was  dead.  This  account 
I  had  from  Mr.  Knolles,  who  was  his  governor, 
and  then  with  him — since  secretary  to  the  Earl 
of  Straflbrd ;  and  I  have  heard  his  Lordship's 
relations  confirm  the  same.'* — Aubret's  Mis- 
czLLAirr. 

The  present  age  is  very  little  inclined  to  fa- 
vour any  accounts  of  this  kind,  nor  will  the 
name  of  Aubrey  much  recommend  it  to  credit ; 
it  ought  not,  however,  to  be  omitted,  because 


*  The  Bioc.  Britan.  aaya,  probablj  about  the  year  1683  ; 
bat  thia  i»  ineonaiateiu  with  the  date  of  Strafford's  vice- 
royalty  in  the  followine  pafe^C. 

t  It  waa  hif  grandfather.  Sir  Robert  Dillon,  second 
Earl  of  Roacommon,  who  waa  concerted  fhmi  popery, 
and  hi*  conveninn  ia  recited  in  the  patent  of  Sir  Jamea, 
the  fim  Earl  of  Roacommon,  aa  one  of  the  grounds  of  hia 
tTemion.—Malane. 


better  evidence  of  a  fact  cannot  easily  be  found 
than  is  hereofiercd ;  and  it  must  be  by  preserving 
such  relations  that  we  may  at  last  judge  how 
much  they  are  to  be  reganled.  If  we  stay  to 
examine  this  account,  we  shall  see  diificuities 
on  both  sides  ;  here  is  Uie  relation  of  a  fact  given 
by  a  man  who  had  no  interest  to  deceive,  and 
who  could  not  be  deceived  himself;  and  hers  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  miracle  which  produces  no 
effect ;  the  order  of  nature  is  interrupted,  to  dis- 
cover not  a  future  but  only  a  distant  event,  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  whom 
it  is  revealed.  Between  these  difficulties  what 
way  shall  be  found  ?  Is  reason  or  testimony  to 
be  rejected  7  I  believe  what  Osborne  says  of  aa 
appearance  of  sanctity  may  be  applied  to  such 
impulses  or  anticipations  as  this :  "  Do  not 
wholly  slight  them,  because  they  may  be  true  ; 
but  do  not  wholly  trust  them,  because  they  may 
be  false." 

The  state  both  of  England  and  Ireland  was 
at  this  time  such,  that  he  who  was  absent  from 
either  country  had  very  little  temptation  to  return ; 
and  therefore  Roscommon,  when  he  lefl  Caen, 
travelled  into  Italy,  and  amused  himself  with 
its  antiquities,  and  particularly  with  medals,  in 
which  he  acquired  uncommon  skill. 

At  the  Restoration,  with  the  other  friends  of 
monarchy,  he  came  to  England,  was  made  cap- 
tain of  the  band  of  pensioners,  and  learned  so 
much  of  the  dissoluteness  of  the  court,  that  he 
addicted  himself  immoderately  to  gaming,  by 
which  he  was  engaged  in  frtHjuent  (quarrels,  and 
which  undoubtedly  brought  upon  him  its  usual 
concomitants,  extravagance  and  distress. 

Afler  some  time,  a  dispute  about  part  of  his 
estate  forced  him  into  Ireland,  where  he  was 
made  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  captain  of  the 
iruards,  and  met  with  an  adventure  thus  related 
by  Fenton : — 

"He  was  at  Dublin  as  much  as  ever  distem- 
pered with  the  same  fatal  affection  for  play, 
which  engaged  him  in  one  adventure  that  well 
deserves  to  be  related.  As  he  returned  to  his 
lodgings  from  a  gaming-table,  he  was  attacked 
in  the  dark  by  three  ruffians,  who  were  employed 
to  assassinate  him.  The  Earl  defended  himself 
with  so  much  resolution,  that  he  despatched  one 
of  the  aggressors  :  whilst  a  gentleman,  accident- 
ally passing  that  way,  interposed,  and  disarmed 
another :  the  third  secured  himself  by  flight 
TMs  generous  assistant  was  a  disbandoa  officer, 
of  a  good  family  and  fair  reputation  ;  who,  by 
what  we  call  the  partiality  of  fortune,  to  avoid 
censuring  the  iniquities  of  the  times,  wanted 
even  a  plain  suit  of  clothes  to  make  a  aeceot  ap- 
pearance at  the  Castle.  But  hii  Lordship,  on 
this  occasion,  presenting  him  to  the  Duke  oi 
Ormond,  with  great  importunity  prevailed  with 
his  Grace,  that  he  might  resign  his  post  of  cap- 
tain of  the  guards  to  his  friend  j  which  for  about 
three  years  the  gentleman  enjoyed,  and,  upon 
his  death,  the  Duke  returned  the  commiasioo  to 
his  generous  benefactor." 
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When  he  had  finuhed  his  business,  he  relumed 
to  London  :  was  made  master  of  the  horKe  to 
the  Dutchess  of  York  ;  and  married  the  Lady 
Prances,  daun^hter  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington,  and 
widow  of  Colonel  Courteney.* 

He  now  busied  his  mind  with  literary  pmjects, 
and  formed  the  plan  for  a  society  for  refining  our 
language  and  fixing  its  standard ;  "in  imitation," 
•ays  Fenton,  **  of  those  learned  and  polile  sociew 
ties  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  abmad." 
In  this  design  his  friend  Dryden  is  said  to  ha>e 
assisted  him. 

The  same  desi^,  it  is  well  known,  was  revi- 
red  by  Dr.  Swift  m  the  ministry  of  Oxford  ;  bul 
it  has  never  since  been  pubbcly  mc^ntion^, 
though  at  that  time  great  expectaticms  were 
formed,  by  some,  of  its  establishment  and  it9 
eflects.  Such  a  society  mi^ht,  perhaps,  « ithout 
much  difficulty,  be  collected  ;  but  that  it  woittd 
produce  what  is  expected  from  it  maybe  doubted. 

The  Italian  academy  seems  to  have  obtained 
its  end.  The  language  was  refined,  and  !^  fijced 
that  it  has  changed  but  little.  The  Fre  nc  h  a  ca  - 
demy  thought  that  they  refined  their  Ian  git  n^^ 
and  doubtless  thought  rightl]^;  but  the  event 
has  not  shown  that  they  fixed  it ;  for  the  French 
of  the  present  time  is  very  difierent  from  that  of 
the  last  century. 

In  this  country  an  academy  could  be  C3tp<>cied 
to  do  but  httle.  If  an  academician*s  place  were 
profitable,  it  would  be  given  by  interest ;  if  attend- 
ance were  gratuitous,  it  would  be  rarety  p^id^ 
and  no  man  would  endure  the  least  niit^at. 
Unanimity  is  impoesible,  and  debate  would  se- 
parate the  aseemoly. 

But  suppose  the  philological  decree  made  and 
promulgated,  what  would  be  its  authority  7  In 
absolute  governments,  there  is  sometim^^  a  ^ 
neral  reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  the  ftancbon 
of  power,  and  the  countenance  of  grcatne?^* 
How  httle  this  is  the  state  of  our  countn^  nov<h 
not  be  told.  We  Uve  in  an  age  in  which  it  is  a 
kind  of  public  sport  to  refuse  all  respect  (ha( 
cannot  be  enforced.  The  edicts  of  an  Enpliah 
academy  would  probably  be  read  by  many,  only 
that  they  might  be  sure  to  disobey  them. 

That  our  language  is  in  perpetual  dnn^r  of 
corruption  cannot  be  deniea ;  but  what  prpven* 
tion  can  be  found  ?  The  present  manners  of  Ihe 
nation  would  deride  authority;  and  thrrefore 
nothing  is  left  but  that  every  writer  should  crili* 
ciae  himself. 

All  hopes  of  new  literary  institutions  were 
quickly  suppressed  by  the  contentious  turbul<*nce 
of  King  Jameses  reign  ;  and  Roscommon,  fore- 
seeing mat  some  violent  concussion  of  llie  Atate 
was  at  hand,  purposed  to  retire  to  Rornn,  alltK 
ging,  that  "it  was  best  to  sit  near  the  i  btmney 
when  the  chamber  smoked  ;**  a  sent '- nee,  of 
which  the  appUcation  seems  not  very  ch^r. 

His  departure  was  delayed  by  the  gout ;  and 
he  was  so  impatient,  either  of  ninderance  or  of 
pain,  that  he  submitted  himself  to  a  French  em* 
piric,  who  is  said  to  have  repelled  the  disease 
into  his  bowels. 

At  the  moment  which  he  expired,  he  uttered 
with  an  energy  of  voice  that  expressed  the  most 


•  He  was  married  to  Ladj  Frances  Bojle,  in  April, 
168S.  Bj  this  ladj  he  had  no  issue.  He  married  se- 
COD-Uj,  10th  Not.  1074,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Matthew 
•ojBiM,  of  BaroMlon,  ta  Yorkshire.— JCo/^ne. 


fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of  his  ownrcmon  of 
"Diesir*:"— 

Mjr  Ood,  my  Father,  and  mj  Friend, 

Do  not  forsalie  me  in  my  end. 

He  died  m  1684,  and  was  buried  with  great 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  poetical  character  is  given  by  Mr.  Fen- 
ton  : — 

"In  his  writing,"  says  Fenton,  "we  view 
the  inuige  of  a  mind  which  was  naturallv  scri- 
ous  and  solid  ;  richly  furnished  and  adorned 
with  all  the  ornaments  of  learning,  imafTectedly 
disposed  in  tlie  most  regular  and  elegant  order. 
His  imagination  mii^it  nave  probably  been  more 
fruitful  and  sprightlv,  if  his  judgment  had  been 
less  severe.  But  that  severity  (dehvered  in  a 
masculine,  clear,  succinct  style)  contributed  to 
make  him  so  eminent  in  the  diaactical  manner, 
that  no  man,  with  justice,  can  affirm  he  was  ever 
equalled  by  any  ot*  our  nation,  without  confess- 
ing at  the  same  time  that  he  is  inferior  to  none. 
In  some  other  kinds  of  writing,  his  genius  seems 
to  have  wanted  fire  to  attain  the  point  of  per- 
fection ;  but  who  can  attain  it  1** 

From  this  account  of  the  riches  of  his  mind, 
who  would  not  imagine  that  they  had  been  dis- 
played in  large  volumes  and  numerous  perform- 
ances ?  Who  would  not,  after  the  perusal  of 
this  character,  be  surprised  to  find  that  all  the 
proofs  of  this  genius,  and  knowledge,  and  judg 
ment,  are  not  sufficient  to  form  a  single  book, 
or  to  appear  otherwise  than  in  conjunction  with 
the  works  of  some  other  writer  of  the  same 
petty  size  7*  But  thus  it  is  that  characters  are 
written  :  we  know  somewhat,  and  we  imagine 
the  rest  The  observation,  that  his  imagination 
would  probably  have  been  more  fruitfiil  and 
sprightly,  if  his  judgment  had  been  less  severe, 
may  be  answered  by  a  remarker  somewhat  in* 
clined  to  cavil,  by  a  contrary  supposition,  that 
his  judgment  would  probabl  v  have  been  less  se- 
vere, it  his  imagination  had  been  more  fruitfuL 
It  is  ridiculous  to  oppose  judgment  to  ima^ina* 
tion  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  men  have 
necessarily  less  of  one  as  they  have  more  of  the 
other. 

We  must  allow  of  Roscommon,  what  Fenton 
has  not  mentioned  so  distinctly  as  he  ought,  and 
what  is  yet  very  much  to  his  honour,  that  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  onlv  correct  writer  in  verse  before 
Addison  :  and  that,  if  there  are  not  so  many  or 
so  great  beauties  in  his  compositions  as  in  those 
of  some  cx)ntemporaries,  there  are  at  least  fewer 
faults.  Nor  is  this  his  highest  praise  ;  for  Mr. 
Pope  has  celebrated  him  as  the  only  moral  wri- 
ter of  King  Charles*  reign  : — 

Unhappy  Dryden  !  in  all  Charles*  days, 
Ruscomroon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays. 

His  great  work  is  his  "  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse;"  of  which  Dr)'den  writes  thus  in  his  pre- 
face to  his  "Miscellanies  :" — 

"  It  was  my  Lord  Roscommon's  *  Elssay  on 


•  They  were  published,  togeih«»r  with  those  of  Duke, 
in  anoctayo  volume,  in  17177  The  eiJitor,  who^^ver  Im 
was,  professes  to  have  taken  i^eat  care  to  procure  and 
insert  of  all  his  Loniship's  poem*  ihai  are  truly  jrenuine. 
The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  flatly  der.ie*!  by  the  author 
of  an  account  of  Mr.  John  Pomfret,  jircfixed  to  his  re- 
mains ;  who  asseru>,  that  the  Prospect  of  Death  was  writ- 
ten by  that  pvrtwn  manj  years  after  Lord  Roscommon's 
decease  ;  as,  also,  that  the  paraphrase  of  the  Prayer  of 
Jeremy  was  written  by  a  gentleman  of  the  luuns  of 
SouUicouit,  living  in  the  year  i7ai.~H. 
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Tr&nslated  Verse,'  ^  saja  Dryden,  **  which  made 
me  uneasy,  till  I  tried  whether  or  no  I  was  car 
pablo  of  following  his  rules,  and  of  reducinjc  the 
speculation  into  practice.  For  many  a  fiui  pre- 
cept in  poetrjr  is  like  a  seeming  demonstration 
in  maihcinatics,  very  specious  m  the  diagram, 
but  failing  in  the  mechanic  operation.  I  think 
I  have  generally  observed  his  mstructions :  I  am 
sure  my  reason  is  sufficiently  convinced,  both  of 
their  truth  and  usefulness;  which,  in  other 
words,  is  to  confess  no  less  a  vanity  than  to  pre- 
tend that  I  have,  at  least  in  some  places,  made 
examples  to  his  rules." 

This  declaration  of  Dryden  will,  I  am  afraid, 
be  found  little  more  than  one  of  those  cursory 
civiUtiea  which  one  author  pays  to  another ;  for 
when  the  sum  of  Lord  Roscommon*s  precepts 
is  collected,  it  will  not  bo  easy  to  discover  how 
they  can  qualify  their  reader  for  a  better  per- 
formance of  translation  than  might  have  been 
attained  by  his  own  reflections. 

He  that  can  abstract  his  mind  from  the  ele- 
gance of  the  poetry,  and  confine  it  to  the  sense 
of  the  precepts,  will  find  no  other  direction  than 
that  the  author  should  be  suitable  to  the  trans- 
lator's genius  ;  that  he  should  be  such  as  may 
deserve  a  translation  ;  that  he  who  intends  to 
translate  him  should  endeavour  to  understand 
him ;  that  penipicuity  should  be  studied,  and 
unusual  ana  uncouth  names  sparingly  inserted ; 
and  that  the  stjde  of  the  origmal  diould  be  co- 
pied in  its  elevation  and  depressioru  These  are 
the  rules  that  are  celebrated  as  so  definite  and 
important;  and  for  the  delivery  of  which  to 
mankind  so  much  honour  has  been  paid.  Ros- 
common has  indeed  deserved  his  praises,  had 
they  boen  given  with  discernment,  and  bestowed 
not  on  the  rules  themselves,  but  the  art  with 
which  they  are  introduced,  and  the  decorations 
with  which  they  are  adorned. 

The  "  Essay,"  though  generally  excellent,  is 
not  vrithout  its  faults.  The  story  of  the  Ctuack, 
borrowed  from  Boileau,  was  not  worth  the  im- 
portation ;  he  has  confounded  the  British  and 
Saxon  mjrthology : — 

I  grant  that  from  •ome  mossy  idol  oak. 

In  double  rhjrmes,  our  TTiar  and  Woden  spoke. 

The  oak,  as  I  think  Gildon  has  observed,  be- 
longed to  the  British  druids,  and  Thor  and  fFo- 
itn  were  Saxon  deities.  Of  the  douhU  rAymej. 
which  he  so  liberally  supposes,  he  certainly  had 
no  knowledge. 

His  interposition  of  a  long  paragraph  of  blank 
verses  is  unwarrantably  licentious.  Latin  poets 
might  as  well  have  introduced  a  series  of  iam- 
bics among  their  heroics. 

His  next  work  is  the  translation  of  the  "  Art 
of  Poetry  ;'^  which  has  received,  in  my  opinion, 
not  loss  praise  than  it  deserves.  Blank  verse, 
left  merely  to  its  numbers,  has  little  operation 
either  on  tne  ear  or  mind :  it  can  hardly  support 
Itself  without  bold  figures  and  striking  images. 
A  poem  frigidly  didactic,  without  rhyme,  is  so 
near  to  prose,  that  the  reader  only  scorns  it  for 
pretending  to  be  verse. 


Havinff  disentangled  himself  from  the  diffi- 
culties of  rhjrme,  he  may  justly  be  expected  to 
give  the  sense  of  Horace  with  great  exactness, 
and  to  suppress  no  subtlety  of  sentiment  for  the 
difficulty  ot  expressing  it  This  demand,  how 
ever,  his  translation  will  not  satisfy  ;  what  he 
found  obscure,  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  ever 
cleared. 

Among  his  smaller  works  the  "  Eclogue  of 
Virgil*'  and  the  "  Dies  Irx"  are  well  tran^ated ; 
though  the  best  line  in  the  "  Dies  Ir®"  is  bor- 
rowed from  Drj'den.  In  return,  succeeding 
poets  have  borrowed  from  Roscommon. 

In  the  verses  on  the  Lap-dog,  the  pronouns 
thou  and  you  are  offi^nsivclv  confounaed ;  and 
the  turn  at  the  end  is  from  Waller. 

His  versions  of  the  two  odes  of  Horace  are 
made  with  great  liberty,  which  is  not  recom- 
pensed by  much  elegance  or  vigour. 

His  political  verses  are  sprightly,  and  when 
they  were  written  must  have  b^n  very  popular. 

Of  the  scene  of  "  Guarini"  and  the  prologue 
of  "  Pompey,"  Mrs.  Philips,  in  her  letters  to  Sir 
Charles  Cotterel,  has  given  tlie  history. 

''  Lord  Roscommon,"  says  she,  **  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  noblemen  in 
Ireland.  He  has  paraphrased  a  psalm  admira- 
bly ;  and  a  scene  of  "  Pastor  Fiao"  very  finely, 
in  some  places  much  better  than  Sir  Kichara 
Fanshaw.  This  was  undertaken  merely  in  com- 
pliment to  me,  who  happened  to  say  that  it  was 
the  best  scene  in  Italian,  and  the  worst  in  Elng- 
lish.  He  was  only  two  hours  about  it  It  be- 
gins thus: — 

"  Dear  happy  grorea,  and  you  the  dark  retreat 
Of  silent  horror,  Real's  eternal  seaL** 

From  these  lines,  which  are  since  somewhat 
mended,  it  appears  that  he  did  not  think  a  work 
ef  two  hours  fit  to  endure  the  eye  of  criticisvi 
without  revisal. 

When  Mrs.  Philips  was  in  Ireland,  some  la^ 
dies  that  had  seen  her  translation  of  '*  Pompey,** 
resolved  to  bring  it  on  the  stage  at  Dublin  ;  and, 
to  promote  their  design,  LortiRoscommon  gave 
them  a  prologue,  and  Sir  Eldward  Dering  an 
epilogue  ;  "  which,"  says  she,  "  are  the  best 
performances  of  those  kinds  I  ever  saw.**  If  this 
IS  not  criticism,  it  is  at  least  gratitude.  The 
thought  of  bringing  Copsar  and  Pompey  into 
Ireland,  the  only  country  over  which  Cssar 
never  had  any  power,  is  lucky. 

Of  Roscommon's  works  the  judgment  of  the 
public  socms  to  be  right  He  is  elegant,  but  not 
great ;  he  never  labours  afler  exquisite  beauties^ 
and  he  seldom  falls  into  gross  faults.  His  rerri- 
fication  is  smooth,  but  rarely  vigorous  j  and  his 
rhymes  are  remarkably  exact  He  improved 
taste,  if  he  did  not  enlarge  knowledge,  and  may 
be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  to  Englisn 
literature.* 


*  Thia  Life  was  orifdnally  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  to 
the  *'  Gentleman's  Magazine'*  for  May.  174d.  It  then 
had  notes,  which  ore  now  Incorporated  with  the  tezL — C 


0  T  W  A  Y. 


Of  Thomas  Otwat,  one  of  the  first  names  in 
the  English  drama,  little  is  known  ;  nor  is  there 
any  part  of  that  little  which  his  biographer  can 
take  pleasure  in  relating. 

He  was  bom  at  Trottin,  in  Sussex,  March  3, 
1651,  the  son  of  Mr.  Humphry  Otway,  rector  of 
Woolbeding.  From  Winchester-school,  where 
he  was  educated,  he  was  entered,  in  1669,  a 
commoner  of  Christ-church  :  but  left  the  univer- 
Bity  without  a  degree,  whether  for  want  of  mo- 
ney, or  from  impatience  of  academical  restraint, 
or  mere  eagerness  to  mingle  with  the  world,  is 
not  known. 

It  seems  likely  that  he  was  in  hope  of  being 
busy  and  conspicuous  ;  for  he  went  to  London, 
and  commenced  player;  but  found  himself  un- 
able to  gain  any  reputation  on  the  stage.* 

This  kind  of  inability  he  shared  with  Shak- 
•peare  and  Jonson,  as  he  shared  likewise  some 
of  their  excellencies.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
expect  that  a  great  dramatic  poet  should  without 
difficulty  become  a  great  actor ;  that  he  who  can 
feel,  could  express  ;  that  he  who  can  excite  pas- 
sion, should  exhibit  with  great  readiness  its  ex- 
ternal modes :  but  since  experience  has  fully 
proved,  that  of  these  powers,  whatever  be  their 
affinity,  one  may  be  possessed  in  a  great  degree 
by  him  who  has  very  little  of  the  other ;  it  must 
be  allowed  that  they  depend  upon  different  fa- 
culties, or  on  different  use  of  the  same  faculty  ; 
that  the  actor  must  have  a  pliancy  of  mien,  a 
flexibility  of  countenance,  and  a  variety  of  tones, 
which  tlie  poet  may  be  easily  supposed  to  want ; 
or  that  the  attention  of  the  poet  and  the  player 
have  been  diffi?rently  employed :  the  one  has 
been  considering  thought,  and  the  other  action  ; 
one  has  watched  the  heart,  and  the  other  con- 
templated the  face. 

Though  he  could  not  gain  much  notice  as  a 
player,  he  felt  in  himself~such  powers  as  mic^ht 
qualify  for  a  dramatic  author ;  and  in  1675,  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  produced  "  Alcibiades,"  a  tra- 
gedy ;  whether  from  the  Alcibiade  of  Palaprat, 
1  have  not  means  to  inquire.  Langbiine,  the 
great  detector  of  plagiari«im,  is  silent. 

In  1677,  he  published  "Titus  and  Berenice," 
translated  from  Rapin,  with  the  "Cheats  of 
Scapin,"  from  MoUere  ;  and  in  1678,  "Friend- 
ship in  Fashion,**  a  comedy,  which,  whatever 
mifht  be  its  first  reception,  was,  upon  its  revi- 
Tafat  Drury-lane,  in  1749,  hissed  off  the  stage 
for  immorality  and  obscenity. 

Want  of  morals,  or  of  decency,  did  not  in 
those  days  exclude  any  man  from  the  company 
of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay,  if  he  brought  with 
him  any  powers  of  entertainment ;  and  Otway  is 
•aid  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  favourite  com- 
panion of  the  dissolute  wits.  But  as  he  who 
desires  no  virtue  in  his  companion  has  no  virtue 

«T.  (tn       1      .     »  ...  t  This  doubt  is  indeed  very  reafionable.    I  know  noc 

•In      Ro«riu«  An^llc*nu«,»»  by  Downes  the  prompter,    where  h  is  mid  that  *'  Don  Carlos" 


in  himself,  those  whom  Otway  frequented  had 
no  purpose  of  doing  more  for  him  than  to  pay 
liis  reckoning.  They  desired  only  to  drink  and 
laugh  :  their  fondness  was  without  benevolence, 
ana  their  familiarity  witiiout  friendship.  Men 
of  wit,  says  one  of  Otway*s  biographers,  re- 
ceived at  that  time  no  favour  from  the  great,  but 
to  share  their  riots ;  "  from  which  they  were 
dismissed  again  to  their  own  narrow  circuo>> 
stances.  Thus  they  languished  in  poverty,  with 
out  the  support  of  eminence." 

Some  exception,  however,  must  be  made. 
The  Earl  of  Plymouth,  one  of  King  Charles' 
natural  sons,  procured  for  him  a  comet's  com- 
mission in  some  troops  then  sent  into  Flanders. 
But  Otway  did  not  prosper  in  his  military  cha- 
racter :  for  he  soon  left  his  commission  behind 
him,  whatever  was  the  reason,  and  came  back  to 
London  in  extreme  indigency;  wliich  Rochester 
inentions  with  merciless  insolence  in  the  "  Ses- 
sion of  the  Poets  :" — 

Tom  Otway  came  next,  Tom  Shadwell'a  dear  xaDjr, 
And  swears  for  heroics  he  writes  best  ofanv  ; 
Don  Carlos  his  pockets  so  amply  had  tilVd, 
That  his  mange  was  uuiu  cur*d,  and  kb  Uee  were  an 

kill»d. 
But  Apollo  had  seen  his  face  on  the  stage,  ) 

And  prudently  did  not  think  fit  to  engage  > 

The  scum  of  a  play-house,  for  the  prop  of  an  age.     ) 

"  Don  Carlos,"  from  which  he  is  represented 
as  having  received  so  much  benefit,  was  played 
in  1675.  It  appears,  by  the  lampoon,  to  have 
had  great  success,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
played  thirty  nights  together.  This,  however. 
It  is  retisonable  to  doubt  ;t  as  so  long  a  continu- 
ance of  one  play  upon  the  stage  is  a  very  wide 
deviation  from  the  practice  of  that  time  ;  when 
the  ardour  for  theatrical  entertainments  was  not 
yet  diffused  through  the  whole  people,  and  the 
audience,  consisting  nearly  of  the  same  persons, 
could  be  drawn  together  only  by  variety. 

The  "  Orphan"  was  exhibited  in  1680.  This 
is  one  of  the  few  plays  that  keep  possession  of 
the  stage,  and  has  pleased  for  almost  a  century, 
through  all  tlie  \ici8situdes  of  dramatic  fashion. 
Of  this  play  nothing  new  can  easily  be  said.  It 
is  a  domestic  tragedy  drawn  from  middle  life. 
Its  whole  power  is  upon  the  affections  ;  for  it  is 
not  written  with  much  comprehension  of  thought, 
or  elegance  of  expression.  But  if  the  heart  is 
interested,  many  other  beauties  may  be  wanting, 
yet  not  be  missed. 

The  same  year  produced  "  The  History  and 
Fall  of  Caius  Manus  ;"  much  of  which  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  of  Shak- 
speare. 

In  1683 J  was  published  the  first,  and  next 
year||  the  second,  parts  of  "  The  Soldier's  For 
tune,"  two  comedies  now  forgotten ;  and  io 
i685§    his    last    and  greatest  dramatic  work. 


was  acted  thirty 
it  i.4  said,    it  is  umrus. 

«*^.«  .»  —Ks^i.  M-   n, '  '  "•  •. ""■    *'"""'^-.  """  "^  perfectly  jrood  authority  on  this  point, 

froom,     Which  Mr.  Otway  auempted  to  iwrform,  and    informs  us  that  it  vow  perfi.nned  trn  davs  8ucces«ivs. 


^84,  we  learn  that  it  was  the  character  of  the  King,  in  nights   toirether.      When 

rs.  Behn's  "Forced  Marriage,  or  the  Jealous  Bride-  Downes,  who  is  perfectly 

r^?.'     ^!^**  ^''  ^^"^^^  auempted  to  i>erform,  and  informs  us  th 

""    ,^-  ThiseveiU  appears  to  have  happened  in  the  Ij.—MaUme. 

year  1673.— B.  '  j  16^1 


It  16S4. 
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•<  Venice  Prescnred,"  a  tragedy  which  still  con- 
tinaes  to  be  one  of  the  favouiitea  of  the  pubUc, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  morality  in  the  ori- 
ginal design,  and  the  despicable  scenes  of  vile 
comedy*  with  which  he  has  diversified  his  tragic 
action.  By  comparing  this  with  his  **  Orphan," 
it  will  appear  that  his  images  were  by  time  be- 
come stronger,  and  his  language  more  energetic. 
The  striking  passages  are  m  every  mouth ;  and 
the  public  seems  to  judge  rightly  of  the  faults 
and  excellencies  of  this  play,  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  man  not  attentive  to  decency,  nor  zealous 
for  virtue  ;  but  of  one  who  conceived  forcibly, 
and  drew  originally,  by  consulting  nature  in  his 
own  breast 

Together  with  those  plays  he  wrote  the  poems 
which  are  in  the  present  collection,  and  trans- 
lated from  the  French  the  **  History  of  the  Tri- 
umvirate.'* 

All  this  was  performed  before  he  was  thirty- 
four  years  old ;  for  he  died  April  14,  16S5,  in  a 
manner  which  I  am  unwilling  to  mention.  Ha- 
ving been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to  con- 
tract debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  supposed,  by  the 
terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  to  a  public-house 
on  Tower^hill,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  of 
want ;  or,  as  it  is  related  by  one  of  his  bio^prar 
phers,  by  swallowing,  afler  a  long  fast,  a  piece 


«  The  "  despicable  scenes  of  vile  comedj"  can  be  no 
bar  to  its  being  a  favourite  of  the  public,  ae  they  are  al> 
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of  bread  which  charity  had  supplied.  He  went 
out,  as  is  reported^  almost  nak^,  in  the  rage  of 
hunger,  ana,  findmg  a  gentleman  in  a  neigh- 
bourmg  coiTee-house,  asked  him  for  a  shilling; 
The  gentleman  gave  him  a  guinea;  and  Ot> 
way  goin^  away  bought  a  roll,  and  was  choked 
with  the  first  mouthful.  All  this,  I  hope,  is  not 
true ;  and  there  is  this  ground  of  better  hope, 
that  Pope,  who  lived  near  enough  to  be  well  in- 
formed, relates  in  Spence*s  *'  MomorialSf**  that 
he  died  of  a  fever  caught  by  violent  pursuit  of  a 
thief  that  had  robbed  one  of  his  friends.  Bat 
that  indigence,  and  its  concomitants,  sorrow 
and  despondency,  pressed  hard  upon  him,  has 
never  been  denied,  whatever  immediate  cause 
mieht  bring  him  to  the  crave. 

Of  the  poems  which  Sie  present  collection  ad- 
mits, the  longest  is  the  "  Poet's  Complaint  of 
his  Muse,"  part  of  which  I  do  not  understand ; 
and  in  that  which  is  less  obscure,  I  find  UtUe  to 
commend.  The  language  is  often  groes,  and 
the  numbers  arc  harsh.  Otway  bad  not  much 
cultivated  versification,  nor  mudi  replenished 
his  mind  with  general  knowledge.  His  princi> 
pal  power  was  in  moving  the  passions,  to  whidh 
Drydent  in  his  latter  years  left  an  illustrioue 
testimony.  He  appears  by  some  of  his  verses  to 
have  been  a  zealous  loyalist,  and  had  what  was 
in  those  times  the  common  reward  of  loyalty ; 
he  lived  and  died  neglected. 
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EoMinrD  Wallbe  was  bom  on  the  third  of 
March,  1605,  at  Colshill,  in  Hertfordshire.  His 
father  was  Robert  Waller,  Elsq.  of  Agmondes- 
ham,  in  Buckin^amshire,  whose  family  was 
originally  a  branoi  of  the  Kentish  Wallers ;  and 
his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden, 
of  Hampden  in  the  same  county,  and  sister  to 
Hampden,  the  zealot  of  rebellion. 

His  father  died  wliile  he  was  yet  an  infant, 
but  left  him  a  yearly  income  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  ;  which,  rating  tf^ther  the 
value  of  money  and  the  customs  or  life,  we  may 
reckon  more  than  equivalent  to  ten  thousand  at 
the  present  time. 

He  was  educated  by  the  care  of  his  mother,  at 
Eton  J  and  removed  afterwards  to  King^s  Col- 
lege, in  Cambridge.  He  was  sent  to  parliament 
in  lus  eighteenth,  if  not  in  his  sixteenth,  year, 
and  frequented  the  court  of  James  the  First, 
where  he  heard  a  very  remarkable  conversation, 
which  the  writer  of  the  Life  prefixed  to  his 
Works,  who  seems  to  have  been  well  informed 
of  facts,  though  he  may  sometimes  err  in  chro- 
nology, has  delivered  as  indubitably  certain : — 

"He  found  Dr.  Andrews,  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, and  Dr.  Neale,  bishop  of  Durham,  standing 
behind  his  majesty's  chaur ;  and  there  happened 
something  extraoniinary,"  continues  this  writer, 
''in  the  conversation  those  prelates  had  with  the 
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King,  on  which  Mr.  Waller  did  often  reflect. 
His  majesty  asked  the  bishops,  'My  Loid% 
cannot  I  take  my  subjects'  money  when  I  want 
it,  without  all  tliis  fonnality  of  parliament?* 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily  answered,  'Gkxl 
forbid,  Sir,  but  you  should :  you  are  the  breath 
of  our  nostrils.'  Whereupon  the  King  tumecl 
and  said  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, '  Well, 
my  Lord,  what  say  you?'  *Sir,'  replied  the 
Bishop,  *1  have  no  skill  to  judge  of  parliament- 
ary rases.'  The  King  answered,  *No  put-offiL 
my  Lord  ;  answer  me  presently.'  *  Then,  Sir/ 
said  he,  *  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my 
broilier  Ncale's  money ;  for  he  offers  it'  Mr. 
Waller  said,  the  company  was  pleased  with  this 
answer,  and  the  wit  of  it  seemed  to  affect  the 
King ;  for,  a  certain  lord  coming  in  coon  after, ' 
his  Majesty  cried  out.  *Oh,  my  Lord,  they  naj 
you  Ug  with  my  lady.'  *  No,  Sir,'  says  his 
lordship  in  confusion  ;  '  but  I  like  her  < 


compa- 
ny, because  she  has  so  much  wit.'  'Why  then,* 
says  the  King,  '  do  you  not  lig  with  my  Lord  of 
Winchester  there?'" 

Waller's  political  and  poetical  life  began  nearly 
together.  In  his  eighteenth  year  he  wrote  thia 
poem  that  appears  first  in  nis  works,  on  the 
**  Prince's  Escape  at  St.  Andero :"  a  piece  whicJi 
justifies  the  observation  made  by  one  of  his 
editors,  that  he  attained,  by  a  fcOkity  like  in- 
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stinct,  a  style  which,  peihaps,  -will  never  be 
obsolete ;  and  that,  "  were  we  to  judge  only  by 
the  wording,  we  could  not  know  what  was  wrote 
at  twenty,  and  what  at  four-score.'*  His  versi- 
fication was,  in  his  first  essay,  such  as  it  appears 
in  his  last  perfomiance.  By  the  perusal  of  Fair- 
fiix's  translation  of  "  Tasso,"  to  which,  aa  Dry- 
den*  relates,  he  confessed  himself  indebted  for 
the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  and  bv  his  own 
nicety  of  observation,  he  had  alreaay  formed 
■uch  a  system  of  metrical  harmony  as  he  never 
afterwards  much  needed,  or  much  endeavoured 
to  improve.  Denham  corrected  his  numbers  by 
experience,  and  gained  ground  gradually  upon 
the  rugffcdness  of  his  a^ ;  but  what  was  ac- 
quired By  Denham  was  inherited  by  Waller. 

The  next  poem,  of  which  the  subject  seems  to 
fix  the  time,  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Fenton  to  be 
the  Address  to  the  Clueen,  which  he  considers 
as  congratulating  her  arrival,  in  Waller's  twen- 
tieth jear.  He  is  apparently  mistaken ;  for  the 
mention  of  the  nation's  obligations  to  her  fre- 

auent  pregnancy,  proves  that  it  was  written  when 
he  had  brought  many  children.  We  have  there- 
fore no  date  of  any  other  poetical  production 
before  that  which  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  occasioned:  the  steadiness  with 
which  the  King  received  the  news  in  the  chapel 
deserved  indeed  to  be  rescued  from  oblivioru 

Neither  of  these  pieces  that  seem  to  carry 
their  own  dates  could  have  been  the  sudden  effu- 
sion of  fancy.  In  the  verses  on  the  Prince's  es- 
cape, the  prediction  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Pnnccss  of  France  must  have  been  written  after 
the  event;  in  the  other,  the  promises  of  the 
King's  kindness  to  the  descendants  of  Bucking- 
ham, which  could  not  be  properly  praised  till  it 
had  appeared  by  its  effects,  show  tnat  time  was 
taken  for  revision  and  improvement.  It  is  not 
known  that  they  were  published  till  they  ap- 
peared long  afterwards  with  other  poems. 

Waller  was  not  one  of  those  idolaters  of  praise 
who  cultivate  their  minds  at  the  expense  of  their 
fortunes.  Rich  as  he  was  by  inheritance,  he  took 
care  early  to  grow  riclier,  by  marrying  Mrs. 
Banks,  a  great  heiress  in  the  city,  whom  the  in- 
terest of  tne  court  was  employed  to  obtain  for 
Mr.  Croft.  Having  brought  him  a  son,  who  died 
young,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Dormer,  of  Oxfordshire,  she  died  in 
childbed,  and  left  him  a  widower  of  about  five- 
and-twenty,  gay  and  wealthy,  to  please  himself 
with  another  marriage. 

Being  too  young  to  resist  beauty,  and  probably 
too  vain  to  think  himself  resistiBle,  he  fixed  his 
heart,  perhaps  half  fondly  and  half  ambitiously, 
upon  tne  Lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Elarl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  courted  by 
all  the  poetry  in  which  Sacharissa  is  celebrated ; 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  Lathi  appellation 
tji  sugar,  and  implies,  if  it  means  any  thing,  a 
spiritless  mildness,  and  dull  good-nature,  such  as 
excites  ratlier  tenderness  than  esteem,  and  such 
as,  though  always  treated  with  kindness,  is  never 
honoured  or  admired. 

Yet  he  describes  Sacharissa  as  a  sublime  pre- 
dominating beauty,  of  lofty  charms,  and  impe- 
rious influence,  on  whom  he  looks  with  amaze- 
ment   rather  than  fondness,  whose  chains  he 
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wishes,  though  in  vain,  to  break,  and  whoM  pre* 
sence  is  wine  that  if\flanus  to  madne*s. 

His  acquaintance  with  this  high-bom  dame 
gave  wit  no  opportunity  of  boasting  iu  influ- 
ence ;  she  was  not  to  be  subdued  by  the  powers 
of  verse,  but  rejected  his  addresses,  it  is  said, 
with  disdain,  and  drove  him  away  to  solace  his 
disappointment  with  Amoret  or  Phillis.  She 
married,  in  1639,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who 
died  at  Newberry  in  the  King's  cause ;  and,  in 
her  old  age,  meeting  somewhere  with  Waller, 
asked  him  when  he  would  again  write  sucJi 
verses  upon  her:  "When  you  are  as  young, 
Madam,"  said  he,  "and  as  handsome  as  you 
were  then." 

In  this  part  of  his  life  it  was  that  he  was  known 
to  Clarendon,  among  the  rest  of  the  men  who 
were  eminent  in  that  age  for  ^nius  and  htera- 
ture  ;  but  known  so  Uttle  to  his  advantage  that 
they  who  read  his  character  will  not  much  con- 
demn Sacharissa,  that  she  did  not  descecid  from 
her  rank  to  his  embraces,  nor  think  every  excel- 
lence comprised  in  wiL 

The  laay  was,  indeed,  inexorable;  but  his 
uncommon  Qualifications,  though  they  had  no 
power  upon  ner,  recommended  him  to  the  scho- 
lars ana  statesmen;  and  undoubtedly  many 
beauties  of  that  time,  however  the^  might  re- 
ceive his  love,  were  proud  of  his  praises.  Who 
they  were  whom  he  dignifies  with  poetical  names, 
cannot  now  be  known.  Amoret,  according  to 
Mr.  Fenton,  was  the  Lady  Sophia  Murray. 
Perhaps  by  traditions  preserved  in  families  more 
may  be  discovered. 

From  the  verses  written  at  Penshurst,  it  has 
been  collected  diat  he  diverted  his  disappoint- 
ment by  a  voyage ;  and  his  biographers,  from 
his  poem  on  the  Whales,  think  it  not  improbable 
that  he  visited  the  Bermudas ;  but  it  seems 
much  more  likely  that  he  should  amuse  himsell 
with  forming  an  imaginary  scene,  than  that  so 
important  an  incident  as  a  >iiiit  to  America, 
should  have  been  left  floating  in  conjectural  pro- 
bability. 

From  his  twenty-eighth  to  his  thirty-fiflh  vear, 
he  wrote  his  pieces  on  the  reduction  of  Sollec ; 
on  the  reparation  of  St.  Paul's  ;  to  the  King  on 
his  Navy ;  the  panegyric  on  the  Glueen-mouier ; 
the  two  poems  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ; 
and  perhai>s  others,  of  which  the  time  cannot  be 
discovered. 

When  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  Sacharissa,  he 
looked  round  him  for  an  easier  conquest,  and 
^ned  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Bressc,  or  Breaux. 
The  time  of  his  marriage  is  not  exactly  known. 
It  has  not  been  discovered  that  this  wife  was 
won  by  his  poetry ;  nor  is  any  thing  told  of  her, 
but  that  she  brought  him  many  children.  He 
doubtless  praised  some  whom  he  would  have  been 
afraid  to  marry,  and  perhaps  married  one  whom 
he  woiUd  have  been  ashamed  to  praise.  Many 
qualities  contribute  to  domestic  happiness,  upon 
which*  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow;  and 
many  airs  and  .sallies  may  delight  imagination, 
which  he  who  flatters  them  never  can  approve. 
There  are  charms  made  only  for  distant  aomiiip 
tion.     No  spectacle  is  nobler  than  a  blaze. 

Of  this  wife,  his  biographers  have  recorded 
that  she  gave  him  five  sons  and  eight  daughters. 

During  tlie  long  interval  of  parliament,  he  is 
represented  as  living  among  those  with  whom  it 
was  most  honouraUe  to  converse,  and  enjoying 
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•n  ezubermnt  fortune  with  that  independence 
and  liberty  of  speech  and  conduct  which  wealth 
ought  always  to  produce.  He  was,  however, 
considered  as  the  kinsman  of  Hampden,  and  was 
therefore  supposed  by  the  courtiers  not  to  favour 
them. 

When  the  parliament  was  called  in  1640,  it 
appeared  that  Waller's  political  character  had 
not  been  mistaken.  The  King's  demand  of  a 
sufiply  produced  one  of  those  noisy  speeches 
which  dtsaifection  and  discontent  regularly  dic- 
tate ;  a  speech  filled  with  hyperbolical  com- 
plaints of  imaginary  grievances :  "  They,"  says 
ne,  "  who  thiiui  themselves  already  undone,  can 
never  apprehend  themselves  in  danger ;  and 
they  who  have  nothing  led  can  never  give 
freely.''  Political  truth  is  eoually  in  danger  from 
the  praises  of  courtiers,  and  the  exclamation  of 
patriots. 

He  then  proceeds  to  rail  at  the  clergy,  being 
lore  at  that  time  of  a  favourable  audience.  His 
topic  is  such  as  will  always  serve  its  purpose  ; 
an  accusation  of  acting  and  preaching  only  for 
preferment :  and  he  exhorts  the  commons  eore- 
fidly  to  promdt  for  their  protection  agaUut  pulpit 
Imo, 

It  always  gratifies  curiosity  to  trace  a  senti- 
ment. Waller  has  in  his  speech  quoted  Hooker 
in  one  passage ;  and  in  another  has  copied  him 
without  quoting.  "Religion,"  says  Waller, 
"  ought  to  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purpose  and 
desires ;  but  that  which  is  first  in  dignity  is  not 
always  to  precede  in  order  of  time ;  for  well- 
beins^  supposes  a  being ;  sind  the  firat  impedi- 
ment which  men  naturally  endeavour  to  remove, 
is  the  want  of  those  things  without  which  they 
cinnot  subsisL  God  first  assiffned  unto  Adam 
maintenance  of  life,  and  gave  him  a  title  to  the 
rest  of  the  creatures  before  ho  appointed  a  law 
to  observe." 

"God  first  assi^ed  Adam,"  sa^s  Hooker, 
"  maintenance  of  hfe,  and  then  appointed  him  a 
Uw  to  observe. — ^Tnie  it  is  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  must  be  the  first  thing  in  our  purpose  and 
desires ;  but  inasmuch  as  a  righteous  life  presup- 
poseth  life,  inasmuch  as  to  live  virtuously  it  is 
impossible,  except  we  Uve ;  Uierefore  the  first 
impediment  which  naturally  we  endeavour  to 
remove  is  penury,  and  want  of  things  without 
which  we  cannot'live." — ^Book  i.  Sect  9. 

The  speech  is  vehement ;  but  the  great  posi- 
tion, that  ^evances  ought  to  be  redressed  be- 
fore snpphes  are  grantoa,  is  agreeable  enough  to 
law  and  reason  :  nor  was  Waller,  if  his  biogra- 
pher may  be  credited,  such  an  enemy  to  the 
king,  as  not  to  wish  his  distresses  lightened ; 
for  ho  relates,  "  that  the  King  sent  particularly 
to  Waller,  to  i«econd  his  demand  of  some  subsi- 
dies to  pay  oflf  the  army  |  and  Sir  Henry  Vane 
objecting  against  first  voting  a  supply,  because 
the  King  would  not  accept  unless  it  came  up  to 
his  proportion,  Mr.  Waller  spoke  earnestly  to 
Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  comptroller  of  the  house- 
hold, to  save  his  master  from  the  effects  of  so 
bold  a  fklsity  :  '  for,'  he  said,  '  I  am  but  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  and  cannot  pretend  to  know  the 
K/iDff's  mind :'  but  Sir  Thomas  durst  not  con- 
tradict the  secretary ;  and  his  son,  the  Earl  of 
St  Alban's,  afterwards  told  Mr.  Waller,  that 
his  father's  cowardice  ruined  the  King." 

In  the  Lon|[  Parliament,  which,  unhappily  for 
the  nation,  met  Nov.  3, 1640,  Waller  represented 


Agmondesham  the  third  time;  and  was  con* 
sidered  by  the  discontented  party  as  a  man  suffi- 
ciently trusty  and  acrimomous  to  be  employed 
in  managing  the  prosecution  of  Judge  Crawley, 
for  his  opinion  in  favour  of  ship  money ;  and  his 
speech  shows  that  he  did  not  disappoint  their 
expectations.  He  was  probably  the  more  ar- 
dent, as  his  uncle  Hampden  had  been  particu- 
larly engaged  in  the  dispute,  and,  by  a  sentence 
which  seems  generally  to  be  tliought  unconsti- 
tutional, particularly  injured. 

He  was  not  however  a  bigot  to  his^party,  nor 
adopted  all  their  opinions.  When  the  great 
question,  whether  Episcopacy  ought  to  be  abo* 
lished,  was  debated,  he  spoke  against  the  innc^ 
vation  so  coolly,  so  reasonably,  and  so  firmly, 
that  it  is  not  without  great  injury  to  his  name 
that  his  speech,  which  was  as  follows,  has  been 
hitherto  omitted  in  his  works : 

*  "  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  sense  of  what 
this  nation  hath  suffered  from  the  present  bishops 
hath  produced  these  complaints ;  and  the  appre- 
hensions men  have  of  suffering  the  like  in  time  to 
come,  make  so  many  desire  the  taking  away  of 
Episcopacy :  but  I  conceive  it  b  possible  that 
we  may  not  now  take  a  right  measure  of  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  their  petitions ;  for,  when 
they  subscribed  them,  the  bishops  were  armed 
with  a  dangerous  commission  of  making  new 
canons,  imposin;^  new  oatlis,  and  the  hke  ;  but 
now  we  have  disarmed  them  of  that  power. 
These  petitioners  lately  did  look  upon  Emsco- 
pacy  as  a  beast  armed  with  horns  and  claws  9 
Imt  now  that  we  have  cut  and  pared  them,  (ana 
may,  if  we  see  cause,  yet  reduce  it  into  narrower 
bounds,)  it  may,  pcrnaps,  be  more  agreeable. 
However,  if  they  be  still  in  passion,  it  hecomes 
us  soberly  to  consider  the  rignt  use  and  antiquity 
thereof;  and  not  to  comply  further  with  a  gene* 
ral  desire,  than  may  stand  with  a  general  good. 

"  We  have  already  showed,  that  Episcopacy 
and  the  evils  thereof  are  mingled  like  water  and 
oil ;  we  have  also,  in  part,  severed  them  ;  but  I 
believe  you  will  find,  that  our  laws  and  the  pre- 
sent government  of  the  church  are  mingled  like 
wineand  water ;  so  inseparable,  that  the  abro 
gallon  of,  at  least,  a  hunored  of  our  laws  is  de- 
sired in  these  petitions.  I  have  often  heard  a 
noble  answer  of  the  Lords  commended  in  thifl 
House,  to  a  proposition  of  like  nature,  but  of 
less  consequence  ;  they  gave  no  other  reason  of 
tlieir  refusal  but  this,  Columns  midare  Legu 
^nglia :  it  was  the  bishops  who  no  answered 
then ;  and  it  would  become  the  dignity  and  wis- 
dom of  this  House  to  answer  the  people  now, 
with  a  .ATo/umtu  miUare, 

"I  see  some  are  moved  with  a  number  of 
hands  against  tlie  bishops ;  which,  I  confess, 
rather  inclines  me  to  tlicir  defence  ;  for  I  look 
upon  Episcopacy  as  a  counterscarp,  or  outwork; 
which,  if  it  be  taken  by  this  assault  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  withal  tliis  mystery  once  revealed, 
*  That  we  must  deny  them  nothing  when  they 
ask  it  thus  in  troops,'  we  may,  in  the  next  place, 
have  as  hard  a  task  to  defend  our  property,  as 
we  have  lately  had  to  recover  it  from  the  pre- 
rogative. If,  by  multiplying  hands  and  peti- 
tions, they  prevail  for  an  equuity  in  things  eccl»- 


•  This  flpeech  has  been  retrieved,  from  a  paper  printad 
at  that  time,  by  the  writers  of  the  Parliamentary  Bi«o- 
ry.-Dr.  J. 
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nastical,  the  next  demand,  perhaps,  niay  be  Lex 
Jigraria,  the  like  equality  in  thin^  temporal. 

"  The  Roman  stary  tells  us,  *  That  when  the 
people  began  to  flock  about  the  senate,  and 
were  more  curious  to  direct  and  know  what  was 
done  than  to  obey,  that  commonwealth  soon 
came  to  ruin :  their  Legem  rogare  grrew  quickly 
to  be  a  Legem  ferre ;  and  after,  when  their  le- 
gions had  found  that  they  could  make  a  dicta- 
tor, they  never  sufTcred  the  senate  to  have  a 
▼oice  any  more  in  such  election.* 

"If  these  great  innovations  proceed,  I  shall 
expect  a  flat  and  level  in  learning  too,  as  well  as 
in  church  preferments  :  Hones  alit  Artes,  And 
though  it  be  true  that  grave  and  pious  men  do 
study  for  learning  sake,  and  embrace  virtue  for 
itself;  yet  it  is  true  that  youth,  which  is  the 
season  when  learning  is  gotten,  is  not  without 
ambition  ;  nor  will  ever  take  pains  to  excel  in 
any  thing,  when  there  is  not  some  hope  of  ex- 
celling others  in  reward  and  dignity. 

"There  are  two  reasons  chieny  alleged  against 
our  church-government. 

**  First,  Scripture,  which,  as  some  men  think, 
points  out  another  form. 

**  Second,  The  abuses  of  the  present  superiors. 

"  For  Scripture,  I  will  not  dispute  it  in  this 
place  ;  but  I  am  confident  that,  whenever  an 
equal  division  of  lands  and  goods  shall  be  de- 
sired, there  will  be  as  mamr  places  in  Scripture 
found  out,  which  seem  to  favour  that,  as  there 
are  now  alleged  against  the  prelacy  or  prefer- 
ment of  the  church.  And,  as  for  abuses,  where 
you  are  now  in  the  remonstrance  told  what  this 
and  that  poor  man  hath  suffered  by  the  bishops, 
you  may  be  presented  with  a  thousand  instances 
of  poor  men  that  have  received  hard  measure 
firom  their  landlords  ;  and  of  worldly  goods 
abused,  to  the  injury  of  others,  and  disadivantage 
of  the  owners. 

"And  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  humble 
motion  is,  That  we  may  settle  men*s  minds 
herein  ;  and,  by  a  question,  declare  our  resolu- 
tion, to  reform^  that  is,  not  to  abolish  Episcopacy^ 

It  cannot  but  be  wished  that  he,  who  could 
speak  in  this  manner,  had  been  able  to  act  with 
spirit  and  uniformity. 

When  the  Commons  began  to  set  the  royal 
authority  at  open  defiance.  Waller  is  said  to 
have  withdrawn  from  the  House,  and  to  have 
returned  with  the  King's  permission  ;  and, 
when  the  King  set  up  his  standard,  he  sent  him 
a  thousand  broad  pieces.  He  continued,  how- 
ever, to  sit  in  the  rebellious  conventicle  ;  but 
•*  spoke,"  says  Clarendon,  "  with  great  sharp- 
ness and  freedom,  which,  now  there  was  no 
danger  of  being  outvoted,  was  not  restrained  ; 
and  therefore  used  as  an  argument  against 
those  who  were  gone  upon  pretence  that  they 
were  not  suffered  to  deliver  their  opinion  freely 
in  the  House,  which  could  not  be  believed,  when 
all  men  knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took, 
and  spoke  every  day  with  impunity  against  the 
sense  and  proceedings  of  the  House." 

Waller,  as  he  continued  to  sit,  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  nominated  by  the  pariiament  to 
treat  with  the  King  at  Oxford  ;  and  when  they 
were  presented,  the  King  said  to  him,  "  Though 
you  are  the  last,  you  are  not  the  lowest  nor  the 
least  in  my  favour."  WhitJock,  who,  being 
another  of  the  commissioners,  was  witness  of 
this  kindness,  imputes  it  to  the  King's  know- 


ledge of  the  plot,  in  which  Waller  appeared  af- 
terwards to  have  been  engaged  against  the  par- 
liament. Fen  ton,  with  equal  probability,  be 
licves  that  this  attempt  to  promote  the  royal 
cause  arose  from  his  sensibility  of  the  King's 
tenderness.  Whitlock  says  nothing  of  his  be- 
haviour at  Oxford  :  he  was  sent  with  several 
others  to  add  pomp  to  the  commission,  but  was 
not  one  of  those  to  whom  the  trust  of  treating 
was  imparted. 

The  engagement,  known  by  the  name  of 
Waller's  plot,  was  soon  afterwards  discovered. 
Waller  had  a  brother-in-law,  Tomkyns,  who 
was  clerk  of  the  (iueen's  council,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  a  very  numerous  acouaintance, 
and  great  influence,  in  the  city.  Waller  and  he, 
conversing  with  great  confidence,  told  both 
their  own  secrets  and  those  of  their  friends ;  and, 
surve^'ing  the  wide  extent  of  their  conversation, 
imagined  that  they  found  in  the  majority  of  all 
ranks  great  disapprobation  of  the  violence  of  the 
Commons,  and  unwillingness  to  continue  the 
war.  They  knew  that  many  favoured  the 
King,  whose  fear  concealed  their  loyalty  ;  and 
many  desired  peace,  though  they  durst  not  op- 
pose the  clamour  for  war ;  and  they  imagined 
that,  if  those  who  had  these  good  intentions 
could  be  informed  of  their  own  strength,  and 
enabled  by  intelligence  to  act  together,  they 
might  overpower  Uie  fury  of  sedition,  by  refu- 
sing to  comply  with  the  ordinance  for  the  twen- 
tieUi  part,  and  the  other  taxes  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  uniting  great 
numbers  in  a  petition  for  peace.  They  pro- 
ceeded with  great  caution.  Three  only  met  at 
one  place,  and  no  man  was  allowed  to  impart 
the  plot  to  more  than  two  others  ;  so  that,  if 
any  should  be  suspected  or  seized,  more  than 
three  could  not  be  endangered. 

Lord  Conway  joined  in  the  design,  and.  Cla- 
rendon imagines,  incidentally  mingled,  as  he 
was  a  soldier,  some  martial  hopes  or  projects, 
which  however  were  only  mentioned,  the  main 
design  being  to  bring  the  loyal  inhabitants  to 
the  knowledge  of  each  other ;  for  which  purpose 
there  was  to  be  appointed  one  in  every  district, 
to  distinguish  the  friends  of  the  King,  the  adhe- 
rents to  the  parliament,  and  the  neutrals.  How 
far  they  proceeded  does  not  appear  ;  the  result 
of  their  inquiry,  as  Pym  declared,*  was,  that 
within  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  for  the  royal- 
ists, there  were  three  against  them  ;  but  that 
without  the  walls,  for  one  that  was  against 
them,  there  were  five  for  them.  Whether  this 
was  said  from  knowledge  or  guess,  was  perhaps 
never  inquired. 

It  is  theopinion  of  Clarendon,  that  in  WaUei's 
plan  no  violence  or  sanguinary  resistance  was 
comprised ;  that  he  intended  only  to  abate  the 
confidence  of  the  rebels  by  public  declarations, 
and  to  weaken  their  power  by  an  opposition  to 
new  supplies.  This,  in  calmer  times,  and  more 
than  this,  is  done  without  fear ;  but  such  was 
the  acrimony  of  the  Commons,  that  no  method 
of  obstructing  them  was  safe. 

About  this  time  another  design  was  formed 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  a  man  of  loyalty,  that 
deserves  perpetual  remembrance  :  when  he  was 
a  merchant  in  the  city,  he  gave  and  procured 
the  King,  in  his  exigencies,  a  hundred  thousand 
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piondf ;  and,  when  lie  wu  driven  firom  the  Ez- 
chinge,  rmised  a  regiment,  and  commanded  it 

Sir  Nicholas  flattered  himselfwith  an  opinion 
that  some  prorocation  would  so  much  exaspo- 
late,  or  acme  opoortunity  so  much  encourage, 
the  King's  frienas  in  the  city,  that  they  would 
break  out  in  open  resistance,  and  would  then 
want  only  a  lawful  standard,  and  an  authorised 
commander  ;  and  extorted  from  the  Kin^,  whose 
judgment  too  frequently  yielded  to  importunity, 
a  commission  of  array,  directed  to  such  as  he 
thought  proper  to  nominate,  which  was  sent  to 
London  oy  the  Lady  Aubigney.  She  knew  not 
what  she  carried,  but  was  to  deliver  it  on  the 
communication  of  a  certain  token  which  Sir 
Nicholas  imparted. 

This  commission  could  be  only  intended  to  lie 
ready  till  the  time  should  require  it  To  have 
attempted  to  raise  any  forret>,  would  have  been 
certain  destruction  ;  it  could  be  of  use  only  when 
the  forces  should  appear.  This  was,  however, 
an  act  preparatory  to  martial  hostility.  Crispe 
would  undoubtedly  have  put  an  end  to  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  had  his  stren^  been  e<)ual 
to  his  zeal:  and  out  of  the  design  of  Crispe, 
which  involved  very  little  danger,  and  that  of 
Waller,  which  was  an  :rt  purely  civil,  t>iey 
compounded  a  horrid  and  dreadful  plot 

Tne  discovery  of  AValler's  design  is  variously 
related.  In  "Clarendon's  History"  it  is  told, 
that  a  servant  of  Tomkyns,  lurking  behind  the 
hangings,  when  his  master  was  in  conference 
with  Waller,  heard  enough  to  qualify  him  for  an 
informer,  and  carried  his  inteuiffence  to  Pym. 
A  manuscript,  quoted  in  the  "  Life  of  Waller," 
relates,  that "  he  was  betrayed  by  his  sister  Price, 
and  her  presbyterian  chaplain,  Mr.  Goode,  who 
stole  some  of  his  papers ;  and,  if  he  had  not 
strangely  dreamed  the  night  before  that  his  sister 
had  betrayed  him,  and  thereupon  burned  the  rest 
of  his  papers  bv  the  fire  that  was  in  his  chimney, 
he  had  certainty  lost  his  life  by  it."  The  quf>s- 
tion  cannot  be  decided.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
to  believe  that  the  men  in  power,  receiving  inteU 
ligence  from  the  sister,  would  employ  the  ser- 
vant of  Tomkjrns  to  listen  at  the  conference,  that 
they  might  avoid  an  act  so  ofTrnsivc  as  that  of 
destroying  the  brother  by  the  sister's  tcstimonv. 

The  plot  was  published  in  the  most  terrific 
manner. 

On  the  31st  of  May  (1643),  at  a  solemn  fast, 
when  they  were  listening  to  the  sermon,  a  mes- 
senger entered  the  church,  and  communicated 
his  errand  to  Pym,  who  whispered  it  to  others 
that  were  placedi  near  him,  and  then  went  with 
them  out  of  the  church,  leaving  the  rest  in  soli- 
eitode  and  amazement  They  immediately  sent 
guards  to  proper  places,  and  that  night  appre- 
hended Tomkyns  and  Waller  ;  having  yet  tra- 
ced nothing  but  that  letters  had  been  intercepted, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  parliament  and 
tiie  city  were  soon  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  cavaliers. 

They  perhaps  yet  knew  little  themselves,  be- 
yond some  general  and  indistinct  notices.  "  But 
Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  "  was  so  confounded 
with  fear,  that  he  confessed  whatever  he  had 
heard,  said,  thought,  or  seen  ;  all  that  he  knew 
of  himself,  and  all  that  he  suspected  of  others, 
without  concealing  any  person  of  what  degree 
or  quality  soever,  or  any  discourse  which  he  bad 
aver  upon  any  occasion  entertained  with  them ; 


what  such  and  such  ladies  of  groat  honour,  to 
whom,  upon  the  credit  of  his  wit  and  great  repu- 
tation he  had  been  admitted,  had  spoke  to  him 
in  their  chambers  upon  the  proceeoinffs  m  the 
House,  and  how  they  had  encouraged  him  to 
oppose  them ;  what  correspondence  and  inter- 
course tliey  had  with  some  ministers  of  state  at 
Oxford,  and  how  they  had  conveyed  all  intelli- 
gence thither."  He  accused  the  EatX  of  Port- 
land and  Lord  Conway  as  co-operating  in  the 
transaction ;  and  tcstitied  that  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland had  declared  himself  disposed  in  fa- 
vour of  any  attempt  that  might  check  the  vio- 
lence of  tlie  pariiament,  and  reconcile  them  to 
the  King. 

He  undoubtedly  confessed  much  which  they 
could  never  have  discovered,  and  perhaps  some- 
what which  they  would  have  wished  to  have  been 
suppressed  ;  for  it  is  inconvenient,  in  the  conflict 
of  tactions,  to  have  that  disaflection  kiiown, 
which  cannot  safely  be  punished. 

Tomkyns  was  seized  on  the  same  night  with 
Waller,  and  appears  likewise  to  have  partaken 
of  his  cowardice  ;  for  he  gave  notice  of  Crispe'i 
commission  of  array,  of  which  Clarendon  never 
knew  how  it  was  discovered.  Tomkyns  had 
been  sent  wiUi  the  token  appointed,  to  demand 
it  from  Lady  Aubisrney,  and  had  buried  it  in  hia 
garden,  where,  by  nis  direction,  it  was  dug  up ; 
and  thus  the  rebels  obtained,  what  Clarendon 
confesses  them  to  have  had,  the  original  copy. 

It  can  raise  no  wonder  that  they  formed  one 
plot  out  of  these  two  designs,  however  remote 
from  eac^h  other,  when  they  saw  the  same  agent 
employed  in  both,  and  found  the  commisfiion  ot 
array  m  the  hands  of  him  who  was  employed 
in  collecting  the  opinions  and  aflections  of  the 
people. 

Of  the  plot,  thus  combined,  they  took  care  to 
make  the  most  They  sent  Pym  among  the 
citizens,  to  tell  them  of'^  their  imminent  danger, 
and  happy  escape :  and  inform  them,  that  the 
design  was,  "  to  seize  the  Lord  Mayor  and  all 
the  Committee  of  Militia,  and  woufd  not  spare 
one  of  them."  They  drew  up  a  vow  and  cove- 
nant, to  be  taken  by  every  member  of  either 
House,  by  which  he  declared  his  detestation  of 
all  conspnracies  against  the  parliament,  and  his 
resolution  to  detect  and  oppose  them.  Thoj 
then  appointed  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  this 
wonderful  delivery  ;  which  shut  out,  says  Cla- 
rendon, all  doubts  whether  there  had  been  such 
a  deliverance,  and  whether  the  plot  was  real  or 
fictitious. 

On  June  11,  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway  were  committed,  one  to  the  custody  of 
the  Mayor,  and  the  other  of  the  Sheriff;  but 
their  lands  and  goods  were  not  seized. 

Waller  was  still  to  immerse  himself  deeper  in 
ignominy.  The  Eari  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway  denied  the  charge ;  and  there  was  no 
evidence  against  them  but  tlie  confession  of 
Waller,  of  which  undoubtedly  many  would  be 
inclined  to  question  the  veracity.  With  these 
doubts  he  was  so  much  terrified,  that  he  endea- 
voured to  persuade  Portland  to  a  declaration  like 
his  own,  by  a  letter  extant  in  Fenton's  edition. 
"  But  for  me,"  says  he,  "  you  had  never  known 
any  thing  of  this  business,  which  was  prepared 
for  another ;  and  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  why 
you  should  bide  it  so  far  as  to  contract  your  own 
ruin  by  concealing  it,  and  persisting  onreasona- 
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bly  to  hide  that  truth,  which  without  yon  already 
18,  and  will  every  day,  be  made  more  manifest. 
Can  you  imagine  yourself  bound  in  honour  to 
keep  that  secret  which  is  already  revealed  by 
another  7  or  possible  it  should  still  be  a  secret, 
which  is  known  to  one  of  the  other  sex  ? — ^If  you 

Sersist  to  be  cruel  to  yourself  for  their  sakes  who 
eserve  it  not,  it  will  nevertheless  be  made  ap- 
pear, ere  lon^,  I  fear  to  your  ruin.  Surely,  if  I 
nad  the  happiness  to  wait  on  you,  I  could  move 
you  to  compassionate  both  yourself  and  me, 
who,  desperate  as  my  case  is,  am  desirous  to  die 
vrith  the  nonour  of  being  known  to  have  declar- 
ed the  truth.  You  have  no  reason  to  contend 
to  hide  what  is  already  revealed — inconsiderately 
to  throw  away  yourself,  for  the  interest  of  others, 
to  whom  you  are  less  obliged  than  you  are 
aware  of." 

This  persuasion  seems  to  have  had  little  ef- 
fect Portland  sent  (June  29)  a  letter  to  the 
Lords,  to  tell  them  that  he  **  is  m  custody,  as  he 
conceives,  without  any  charge ;  and  that,  by 
what  Mr.  Waller  had  threatened  him  with  since 
he  was  imprisoned,  he  doth  apprehend  a  very 
cruely  long,  and  ruinous  restraint : — ^He  there- 
fore prays,  that  he  may  not  find  the  effects  of 
Mr.  Waller's  threats  a  long  and  close  impri- 
sonment ;  but  may  be  speedily  brought  to  a  legal 
trial,  and  then  he  is  confident  the  vanity  and 
falsehood  of  those  informations  which  have  been 
given  against  him  will  appear." 

In  consequence  of  this  letter,  the  Lords  or- 
dered Portland  and  Waller  to  be  confronted  ; 
when  the  one  repeated  his  charge  and  the  other 
his  deniaL  The  examination  of  the  plot  being 
continued,  (July  1,)  Thinn,  usher  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  deposed,  that  Mr.  Waller  having  had 
a  conference  with  the  Lord  Portland  in  an  upper 
loom.  Lord  Portland  said,  when  he  came  down, 
•*  Do  me  the  favour  to  tell  my  Lord  Northum- 
berland, that  Mr.  Waller  has  extremely  pressed 
me  to  save  my  own  life  and  his,  by  throwing  the 
blame  upon  the  Lord  Conway  and  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland. " 

Waller,  in  his  letter  to  Portland,  tells  him  of 
the  reasons  which  he  could  urge  with  resistless 
efficacy  in  a  personal  conference  ;  but  he  over- 
rated his  own  oratory ;  his  vehemence,  whether 
of  persuasion  or  entreaty,  was  returned  with 
contempt 

One  of  his  arguments  with  Portland  is,  that 
the  plot  is  already  known  to  a  woman.  This 
woman  was  doubtless  Lady  Aubigney,  who, 
upon  this  occasion,  was  committed  to  custody  ; 
but  who,  in  reality,  when  she  delivered  the  com- 
mission, knew  not  what  it  was. 

The  parliament  then  proceeded  against  the 
conspirators,  and  committed  their  trial  to  a 
council  of  war.  Tomkyns  and  Chaloner  were 
banged  near  their  own  doors.  Tomkyns,  when 
he  came  to  die,  said  it  was  a  foolisk  business; 
and  indeed  there  seems  to  have  been  no  hope 
that  it  should  escape  discovery ;  for  though  never 
more  than  three  met  at  a  time,  yet  a  design  so 
extensive  must,  by  necessity,  be  communicated 
to  many,  who  could  not  be  expected  to  be  all 
faithful  and  all  prudent  Chaloner  was  attended 
at  his  execution  by  Hugh  Peters.  His  crime 
WIS,  that  he  had  commission  to  raise  money  for 
the  King ;  but  it  appears  not  that  the  money  was 
to  be  expended  upon  the  advancement  of  either 
Crispe*i  or  Waller's  plot 


The  Eari  of  Northumberland,  being  too  great 
for  prosecution,  was  only  once  exanuned  before 
the  Lords.  The  Earl  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Conway,  persisting  to  deny  the  charge,  and  no 
testimony  but  Waller's  yet  appearing  against 
them,  were,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  admitted 
to  bail.  Hassel,  the  King's  messenger,  who  car- 
ried the  letters  to  Oxford,  died  the  night  before 
his  trial.  Hampden  escaped  death,  perhaps  by 
the  interest  of  his  family ;  but  was  kept  in  prison 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  They  whose  names  were 
inserted  in  the  commission  of  array  were  not 
capitally  punished,  as  it  could  not  be  proved 
that  they  had  consented  to  their  own  nomina- 
tion ;  but  thry  were  considered  as  malignants, 
and  their  estates  were  seized. 

"Waller,  tliough  confessedly,"  says  Claren- 
don, "  the  most  guilty,  with  incredible  dissimu- 
lation affected  such  a  remorse  of  conscience, 
that  his  trial  was  put  off^  out  of  Christian  com- 
passion, till  he  might  recover  his  understanding." 
What  use  he  made  of  this  interval,  wiUi  what 
liberality  and  success  he  distributed  flattery  and 
money,  and  how,  when  he  was  brought  (July  4) 
before  the  House,  he  confessed  and  lamented, 
and  submitted  and  implored,  may  be  read  in  the 
"History  of  the  Rebellion."  (R  vii.)  The 
speech,  to  which  Clarendon  ascribes  the  preser- 
vation of  his  dear-haughl  lifty  is  inserted  in  his 
works.  The  great  historian,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  mistaken  in  relating  that  he  prevailed 
in  the  principal  part  of  his  supphcation,  not  to 
be  tried  by  a  council  of  war ;  for,  according  to 
Whitlock,  he  was,  by  expulsion  from  the  House, 
abandoned  to  the  tribunal  which  he  so  much 
dreaded,  and,  being  tried  and  condemned,  was 
reprieved  by  Essex  ;  but  after  a  year's  imprison 
ment,  in  which  time  resentment  grew  less  acri- 
monious, paying  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
he  was  permitted  to  recollect  himself  in  another 
country. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  this  part  of  his  life^  it  is 
not  necessary  to  direct  the  reader's  opinion. 
"  Let  us  not,"  says  his  last  ingenious  biogra- 
pher,* "  condemn  him  with  untempered  seve- 
rity, because  he  was  not  a  prodigy  which  the 
world  hath  seldom  seen,  because  his  character 
included  not  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the  hero." 

For  the  place  of  his  exile  he  chose  France, 
and  stayed  some  time  at  Roan,  where  his  daugh- 
ter Margaret  was  bom,  who  was  afterv^-ards  his 
favourite,  and  his  amanuensis.  He  then  remov- 
ed to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  great  splendour 
and  hospitality  ;  and  from  time  to  time  amused 
himself  with  poetry,  in  which  he  sometimes 
speaks  of  the  rebels,  and  their  usurpation,  in  the 
natural  lan^iage  of  an  honest  man. 

At  last  It  became  necessary,  for  his  support, 
to  sell  his  wife's  jewels ;  and,  being  reducea,  as 
he  said,  at  lastfo  the  rump-jetrelj  he  solicited  from 
Cromwell  permission  to  return,  and  obtained  it 
hj  the  interest  of  Colonel  Scroop,  to  whom  his 
sister  was  married.  Upon  the  remains  of  a  for- 
tune which  the  danger  of  his  life  had  very  much 
diminished,  he  lived  at  Halbam,  a  house  built 
by  himself  very  near  to  Bcaconsfield,  where  his 
mother  resided.  His  mother,  though  related  to 
Cromwell  and  Hampden,  was  zraloiis  for  the 
royal  cause,  and,  when  Cromwell  visited  her, 
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ued  to  reproftch  him ;  he,  in  retnm,  would  throw 
a  napkin  at  her,  and  Bay  he  would  not  dispute 
with  his  aunt ;  but  finding  in  time  that  she  acted 
for  the  Rinff,  as  well  as  talked,  he  made  her  a 
prisoner  to  her  own  daughter,  in  her  own  house. 
If  he  would  do  any  thing,  he  could  not  do  less. 

Cromwell,  now  Protector,  received  Waller,  as 
his  kinsman,  to  familiar  conversation.  Waller, 
as  he  used  to  relate,  found  him  sufficiently  versed 
in  ancient  history  ;  and  when  any  of  his  enthu- 
nastic  friends  came  to  advise  or  consult  him, 
could  sometimes  overhear  him  discoursing  in  the 
cant  of  the  times :  hut,  when  he  returned,  he 
would  say, "  Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these 
men  in  their  own  way :"  and  resumed  the  com- 
mon style  of  conversation. 

He  repaid  the  Protector  for  his  favours  (1654) 
bv  the  famous  "Panegyric,"  which  has  been 
always  considered  as  tne  hrst  of  his  poetical 
productions.  His  choice  of  encomiastic  topics 
H  very  judicious  ;  for  he  considers  Cromwell  in 
his  exaltation,  without  inquiring  how  he  at^ 
tained  it ;  there  is  consequently  no  mention  of 
the  rebel  or  the  re^pcide.  All  the  former  part  of 
his  hero's  life  is  veiled  with  shades,  and  nothing 
IS  brought  to  view  but  the  chief,  the  covemor, 
the  defender  of  England^s  honour,  and  the  en- 
lari^r  of  her  dominion.  The  act  of  violence  by 
which  he  obtained  the  supreme  power  is  lightly 
treated,  and  decently  justified.  It  was  certainly 
(o  be  desired  that  the  detestable  band  should  be 
dissolved,  which  had  destroyed  the  Church,  mur- 
dered the  King,  and  filled  the  nation  with  tu- 
mult and  oppression  :  yet  Cromwell  had  not  the 
right  of  dissolving  them  ;  for  all  that  he  had  be- 
fore done  could  be  justified  only  by  supposing 
them  invested  with  lawful  authority.  But  com- 
binations of  wickedness  would  overwhelm  the 
world  by  the  advantage  which  licentious  princi- 
ples afford,  did  not  those  who  have  long  practised 
perfidy  grow  faithless  to  each  other. 

In  the  poem  on  the  war  i^nth  Spain  are  some 
passages  at  least  equal  to  the  best  parts  of  the 
"  Panegyric  ;»•  and,  in  the  conclusion,  the  poet 
ventures  yet  a  higher  fliglit  of  flattery,  by  recom- 
mending royalty  to  Cromwell  and  the  nation. 
Cromwell  was  very  desirous,  as  appears  from 
his  conversation,  related  by  WhitlocK,  of  adding 
the  title  to  the  power  of  monarchy,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  withheld  from  it  partly  by 
fear  of  the  army,  and  partly  by  fear  of  the  laws, 
which,  when  he  should  govern  by  the  name 
of  king,  would  have  restrained  his  authority. 
When  therefore  a  deputation  was  solemnly  sent 
to  invito  him  to  the  crown,  he,  after  a  long  con- 
ference, refused  it ;  but  is  said  to  have  fainted  in 
hl«  coach,  when  he  parted  from  them. 

The  poem  on  the  death  of  the  Protector  seems 
to  have  been  dictated  by  real  veneration  for  his 
memory.  Dryden  and  Sprat  wrote  on  the  same 
occasion  ;  but  they  were  young  men,  struggling 
into  notice,  and  hoping  for  some  favour  from  the 
ratini?  party.  Waller  had  little  to  expect ;  he 
had  receiv^  nothing  but  his  pardon  from  Crom- 
well, and  was  not  likely  to  ask  any  thing  from 
those  who  should  succeed  him. 

Soon  afterwards,  the  Restoration  supplied 
liim  with  another  subject ;  and  he  exerted  his 
imagination,  his  elegance,  and  his  melody,  with 
equal  alacrity  for  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  not 
possible  to  read,  without  some  contempt  and 
indignation,  poems  of  the  same  author,  ascrib- 


ing the  highest  degree  of  power  and  piety  to 
Charles  the  First,  then  transferring  the  sama 
potper  and  piety  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  now  inviting 
Oliver  to  take  the  crown,  and  then  congratu- 
lating Charles  the  Second  on  his  recovered 
right  Neitlier  Cromwell  nor  Charles  could  value 
his  testimony  as  the  effect  of  conviction,  or  re- 
ceive his  praises  as  effusions  of  reverence ;  they 
could  consider  them  but  as  the  labour  of  inven 
tion,  and  the  tribute  of  dependence. 

Poets,  indeed,  profits  nction  ;  but  the  legiti* 
mate  end  of  fiction  is  the  conveyance  of  truth ; 
and  he  that  has  flattery  ready  for  all  whom  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  world  happen  to  exalt,  must 
be  scorned  as  a  prostituted  mind,  that  may  re- 
tain the  glitter  of  wit,  but  has  lost  the  digmty  of 
virtue. 

The  Congratulation  was  considered  as  infe- 
rior in  poetical  merit  to  the  "  Panegyric  :•»  and 
it  is  reported,  that,  when  the  King  told  Waller 
of  tlie  disparity,  he  answered,  "Poets,  Sir,  suu 
ceed  better  in  nction  than  in  truth.** 

The  Congratulation  is  indeed  not  inferior  to 
the  "  Panegyric,"  either  by  decay  of  genius,  or 
for  want  of  dihgence ;  but  because  Cromwell 
had  done  much,  and  Charles  had  done  little. 
Cromwell  wanted  nothing  to  raise  him  to  hcroio 
excellence  but  virtue ;  and  virtue  his  poet 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  supply.  Charles 
had  yet  only  the  merit  of  struggling  without 
success,  and  suffering  without  aespair.  A  life 
of  escapes  and  indigence  could  supply  poetry 
with  no  splendid  images. 

In  the  first  parliament  summoned  by  Chailee 
tlie  Second,  (March  8,  1661,)  Waller  sat  for 
Hastings,  in  Sussex,  and  served  for  different 
places  in  all  the  parliaments  in  that  reign.  la 
a  time  when  fancy  and  gayety  were  the^  most 
powerful  recommendations  to  regard,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Waller  was  forgotten.  He  passed 
his  time  in  the  company  that  was  highest,  both 
in  rank  and  wit ;  from  which  even  his  ob^inata 
sobriety  did  not  exrlude  him.  Though  he  drank 
water,  he  was  enabled  by  his  fertility  of  mind  to 
heighten  the  mirtli  of  Bacchanalian  assemblies  t 
and  Mr.  Saville  said,  that  *'no  man  in  England 
should  keep  him  company  without  drinking  but 
Ned  Waller." 

The  praise  given  him  by  St.  Evremond  is  a 
proof  or  his  reputation  ;  for  it  was  only  by  his 
reputation  that  he  could  be  known,  as  a  writer, 
to  a  man  who,  though  he  lived  a  great  part  of 
a  long  life  upon  an  English  pension,  never  con 
descended  to  understand  the  language  of  the 
nation  that  maintained  him. 

In  parliament,  "  he  was,"  says  Burnet,  "the 
delisht  of  the  House,  and  though  old,  said  the 
liveliest  things  of  any  among  thein."  This,  how- 
ever, is  said  in  his  account  of  the  year  seventy- 
five,  when  Waller  was  only  seventy.  His  name 
as  a  speaker  occurs  often  in  Grey's  Collections; 
but  I  have  found  no  extracts  that  can  be  more 
quoted  as  exliibiting  sallies  of  gayety  than  co- 
gency of  arj'ument. 

He  was  of  such  consideration,  that  his  remaiks 
were  circulated  and  recorded.  When  the  Duke 
of  York's  influence  was  high,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England,  it  drew,  says  Humet,  a  lively  re- 
flection from  Waller,  the  celebrated  wit  He 
said,  "  the  House  of  Commons  had  resolved  that 
the  Duke  should  not  reign  after  the  King^ 
death  ;  but  the  King,  in  opposition  to  them,  hao 
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resolved  that  he  should  rei^  even  in  his  life." 
If  there  appear  no  extraordinary  liveliness  in  this 
remark,  yet  its  reception  proves  the  speaker  to 
have  been  a  celebrated  loUj  to  have  had  a  name 
which  men  of  wit  were  proud  of  mentioning. 

He  did  not  suffer  his  reputation  to  die  gradu- 
ally away,  which  may  easily  happen  in  a  long 
life ;  but  renewed  his  claim  to  poetical  distinction 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasions  were  offered, 
either  by  public  events  or  private  incidents ;  and 
contenting  himself  with  the  influence  of  his 
muse,  or  loving  quiet  better  than  influence,  he 
never  accepted  any  office  of  magistracy. 

He  was  not,  however,  without  some  attention 
to  his  fortune ;  for  he  asked  from  the  King  (in 
1665)  the  provostship  of  Eton  College,  and  ob- 
tained it ;  but  Clarendon  refused  to  put  the  seal 
to  the  grant,  alleging  that  it  could  be  held  only 
by  a  clergyman.  It  is  known  that  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  qualified  himself  for  it  by  deacon^s  or- 
ders. 

To  this  opposition,  the  "  Biographia"  imputes 
the  violence  and  acrimony  with  which  Waller 
joined  Buckingham's  faction  in  the  prosecution 
of  Clarendon.  The  motive  was  illiberal  and 
dishonest,  and  showed  that  more  than  sixty 
years  had  not  been  able  to  teach  him  morality. 
His  accusation  is  such  as  conscience  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  dictate  without  the  help  of  ma* 
lice.  "  We  were  to  be  governed  by  Janizaries 
instead  of  parHaments,  and  are  in  danger  from  a 
worse  plot  than  that  of  the  fifth  of  November ; 
then,  it  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  been  de- 
stroyed, there  had  been  a  succession  ;  but  here 
both  had  been  destroyed,  for  ever."  This  is  the 
language  of  a  man  who  is  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  rail,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  truth  to  inte- 
rest at  one  time,  and  to  anger  at  another. 

A  year  after  the  Chancellor's  banishment, 
another  vacancy  gave  him  encouragement  for 
another  petition,  which  the  King  referred  to  the 
council,  who,  after  hearing  the  question  argued 
by  lawyers  for  three  days,  determined  that  the 
office  should  be  held  only  by  a  clergyman,  ac- 
cording to  the  act  of  Uniformity,  since  the  pro- 
vost had  always  received  institution  as  for  a 
parsonage  from  the  bishops  of  Lincoln.  The 
King  then  said,  he  could  not  break  the  law 
which  he  had  made  :  and  Dr.  Zachary  Cradok, 
famous  for  a  single  sermon,  at  most  for  two  ser- 
mons, was  chosen  by  the  fellows. 

That  he  asked  any  thing  more  is  not  known ; 
it  is  certain  that  he  obtained  nothing,  though  he 
continued  obsequious  to  tlie  court  through  the 
rest  of  Charles's  reign. 

At  the  accession  of  King  James  (in  1685)  he 
was  chosen  for  parliament,  being  then  fourscore, 
at  Saltash,  in  Cornwall ;  and  wrote  a  "  Presage 
of  the  Downfall  of  the  Turkish  Empire,"  which 
he  presented  to  the  King  on  his  birth-day.  It 
18  remarked,  by  his  commentator  Fenton,  that 
in  reading  Tasso  he  had  early  imbibed  a  vene- 
ration for  the  heroes  of  the  holy  war,  and  a 
zealous  enmity  to  the  Turks,  which  never  left 
him.  James,  however,  having  soon  after  begun 
what  he  thought  a  holy  war  at  home,  made  haste 
to  put  all  molestation  of  the  Turks  out  of  his 
power. 

James  treated  him  with  kindness  and  fami- 
liarity, of  which  instances  are  given  by  the  wri- 
ter of  his  life.  One  day  taking  him  into  the 
cloaety  the  King  asked  turn  bow  he  liked  ona  of 


the  pictures:  "My  eyes,"  said  Waller,  "ars 
dim,  and  I  do  not  know  it"  The  Kin^  said  it 
was  the  Princess  of  Orange.  "  She  is,"  said 
Waller,  "  like  the  frreatest  woman  in  the 
world."  The  King  asked  who  was  that ;  and 
was  answered,  Clueen  Elizabeth.  "  I  wonder," 
said  the  King,  "  you  should  think  so ;  but  I 
must  confess  she  had  a  wise  council."  "And, 
Sir,"  said  Waller,  **  did  you  ever  know  a  fool 
choose  a  wise  one  ?"  Such  is  the  story,  which 
I  once  heard  of  some  other  man.  Pointed  axi- 
oms, and  acute  replies,  fly  loose  about  the  worid, 
and  are  assigned  successively  to  those  whom  it 
may  be  the  fashion  to  celebrate. 

When  the  King  knew  that  he  was  about  to 
marry  his  daughter  to  Dr.  Birch,  a  clergyman, 
he  ordered  a  French  gentleman  to  tell  him,  that 
"  the  King  wondered  he  could  think  of  many- 
ing  his  daughter  to  a  falling  church."  "  The 
King,"  said  Waller,  "  does  me  great  honour,  in 
taking  notice  of  my  domestic  affairs  ;  but  I  have 
lived  long  enough  to  observe,  that  tliis  falling 
church  has  got  a  trick  of  rising  again." 

He  took  notice  to  his  friends  of  the  King's 
conduct ;  and  said,  that  "  he  would  be  left  l&e 
a  whale  upon  the  strand."  Whether  he  was 
privy  to  any  of  the  transactions  which  ended  in 
the  Revolution,  is  not  known.  His  heir  joined 
the  Prince  of  Orange, 

Having  now  attained  an  age  bejond  which 
the  laws  of  nature  seldom  sidier  life  to  be  ex- 
tended, otherwise  than  by  a  future  state,  he 
seems  to  have  turned  his  mind  uponpreparation 
for  the  decisive  hour,  and  therefore  consecrated 
his  poetry  to  devotion.  It  is  pleasing  to  discover 
that  his  piety  was  without  weakness  ;  that  his 
intellectual  powers  continued  vigorous :  and 
that  the  lines  which  he  compose^  when  "  ke, 
for  age,  could  neither  read  nor  tmie,"  are  not  in- 
ferior to  the  effusions  of  his  youth. 

Towards  the  decline  of  life,  he  bought  a  small 
house  with  a  little  land,  at  Coleshill ;"  and  said, 
"  he  should  be  glad  to  die,  like  the  stag,  where 
he  was  roused."  This,  however,  did  not  hap- 
pen. When  he  was  at  Beaconsfield,  he  found 
his  legs  grow  tumid :  he  went  to  Windsor,  where 
Sir  Charles  Scarborough  then  attended  the 
King,  and  rpqucste<l  him,  as  both  a  friend  and  a 
physician,  to  tell  him,  tr^  that  tweUing  meant. 
"Sir,"  answered  Scarborough,  "your  blood 
will  run  no  longer."  Waller  repeated  some  lines 
of  Virgil,  and  went  home  to  die. 

As  the  disease  increased  upon  him,  he  coin- 
posed  himself  for  his  departure ;  and,  calling 
upon  Dr.  Birch  to  give  him  the  holy  sacrament, 
he  desired  his  children  to  take  it  with  him,  and 
made  an  earnest  declaration  of  his  faith  in 
Christianity.  It  now  appeared  what  part  of  his 
conversation  with  the  great  could  be  remem- 
bered with  delight  He  related,  that  being 
present  when  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  talked 
profanely  before  King  Charier,  he  said  to  him, 
"My  Lord,  I  am  a  great  deal  older  than  your 
Grace,  and  have,  I  believe,  heard  more  ar^ 
ments  for  atheism  than  ever  your  Grace  did; 
but  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  there  is  no- 
thing in  them  ;  and  so  I  hope  your  Grace  wilL" 

He  died  October  21,  1637,  and  was  buried  at 
Beaconsfield,  with  a  monument  erected  by  his 
son's  executors,  for  which  Rymer  wrote  the  in 
scription,  and  which  I  hope  is  now  rescued  from 
dilapidation. 
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He  left  sereral  children  by  his  second  wife  ; 
of  whom,  his  daughter  was  married  to  Dr. 
Birch.  Benjamin,  tne  eldest  son,  was  disinhe- 
rited, and  sent  to  New  Jersey  as  wanting  com- 
mon understanding.  Edmund,  the  second  son, 
inherited  the  estate,  and  represented  Asmondes- 
ham  in  partiament,  but  at  last  tumea  quaker. 
William,  the  third  son,  was  a  merchant  in  Lon- 
don. Stephen,  the  fourth,  was  an  eminent  doc- 
tor of  laws,  and  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
the  Union.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  fifth, 
of  whom  no  account  has  descended. 

The  character  of  Waller,  both  moral  and  in- 
tellectual, has  been  drawn  by  Clarendon,  to 
whom  he  was  famiharly  known,  with  nicety, 
which  certainly  none  to  whom  he  was  not 
known  can  presume  to  emulate.  It  is  therefore 
inserted  here,  with  such  remarks  as  others  have 
supplied ;  afler  which,  nothing  remains  but  a 
critical  examination  of  his  poetry. 

"Edmund  Waller,"  says  Clarendon,  "was 
Itom  to  a  very  fair  estate,  by  the  parsimony  or 
inijjality  of  a  wise  father  and  mother :  and  he 
thought  it  so  commendable  an  advantage,  that 
he  resolved  to  improve  it  with  his  utmost  care, 
upon  which  in  his  nature  he  was  too  much  in- 
tent :  and,  in  order  to  that,  he  was  so  much  re- 
served and  retired,  that  he  was  scarcely  ever 
heard  of  till  by  his  address  and  dexterity  he  had 
gotten  a  very  rich  wife  in  the  city,  against  all  the 
recommendation,  and  countenance,  and  autho- 
rity of  the  courL  which  was  thoroughly  engaged 
on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Crofts,  and  which  used  to 
be  successful  in  that  age,  against  any  opposition. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  an  alliance 
and  friendship  with  Dr.  Moriey,  who  had  assisted 
and  instructed  him  in  the  reading  many  good 
books,  to  which  his  natural  parts  and  prompti- 
tude inclined  him,  especially  the  poets  ;  and  at 
the  age  when  other  men  used  to  give  over  writ- 
ing verses  (for  he  was  near  thirty  yetin  when 
he  first  engaged  himself  in  that  exercise,  at  least 
that  he  was  known  to  do  so),  he  surprised  the 
town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that  kind,  as  if 
a  tenth  Muse  had  been  newly  bom  to  cherish 
drooping  poetry.  The  Doctor  at  that  time 
brought  htm  into  that  company  which  was  most 
celebrated  for  good  conversation  ;  where  he  was 
received  and  esteemed  with  great  applause  and 
respect.  He  was  a  very  pleasant  discourser  in 
earnest  and  in  jest,  and  therefore  very  grateful 
to  all  kind  of  company,  where  he  was  not  the 
less  esteemed  for  being  very  rich. 

"  He  had  been  even  nursed  in  parliaments, 
where  he  sat  when  he  was  very  young ;  and  so, 
when  they  were  resumed  a^ain  (after  a  long  in- 
termission), he  appeared  m  those  assemblies 
with  great  advantage  ;  having  a  graceful  way  of 
speaking,  and  by  thinking  much  on  several  ar- 
guments (which  his  temper  and  complexion,  that 
liad  much  of  melancholic,  inclined  him  to),  he 
seemed  often  to  speak  upon  the  sudden,  when 
the  occasion  had  only  administered  the  opportu- 
nity of  saying  what  he  had  thoroughly  consi- 
dered, which  gave  a  great  lustre  to  all  he  said  ; 
which  yet  was  rather  of  delight  than  weight 
There  needs  no  more  be  said  to  extol  the  excel- 
lence and  power  of  his  wit,  and  pleasantness  of 
his  conversation,  than  that  it  was  of  magnitude 
enough  to  cover  a  worid  of  very  great  faults  ; 
that  is,  so  to  cover  them,  that  they  were  not 
taken  notice  of  to  his  reproach,  viz.  a  narrow- 
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ness  in  his  nature  to  the  lowest  degree  ;  an  Ab 
jectness  and  want  of  courage  to  support  him  in 
any  virtuous  undertaking;  an  insinuation  and 
servile  flattery  to  the  height  the  vainest  and 
most  imperious  nature  could  be  contented  with ; 
that  it  preserved  and  won  his  life  from  thoee  who 
were  most  resolved  to  take  it,  and  in  an  occa- 
sion in  which  he  ought  to  have  been  ambitions 
to  have  lost  it ;  and  then  preserved  him  again 
from  the  reproach  and  the  contempt  that  was 
due  to  him  for  so  preserving  it,  and  for  vindica- 
ting it  at  such  a  pnce  that  it  had  power  to  recon- 
cile him  to  those  whom  he  had  most  offended 
and  provoked ;  and  continued  to  his  age  with 
that  rare  felicity,  that  his  company  was  acceptSF- 
ble  where  his  spirit  was  odious ;  and  ha  was  at 
least  pitied  where  he  was  most  detested." 

Such  is  the  account  of  Clarendon  ;  on  which 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  make  some  remarks. 

"  He  was  very  little  known  till  he  had  ob 
tained  a  rich  wife  in  the  city." 

He  obtained  a  rich  laife  about  the  age  of  three- 
and-twenty  ;  an  age,  before  which  few  men  are 
conspicuous  much  to  their  advantage.  He  was 
known,  however,  in  parliament  and  at  court : 
and,  if  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in  privacy,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  he  endeavoured 
the  improvement  of  his  mind  as  well  as  of  his 
fortune.  That  Clarendon  might  misjudge  the 
motive  of  his  retirement  is  the  more  probable, 
because  he  has  evidently  mistaken  the  com- 
mencement of  his  poetry,  which  he  supposes 
him  not  to  have  attempted  before  thirty.  jSlS  his 
first  pieces  were  perhaps  not  printed,  the  suc- 
cession of  his  compositions  was  not  known ;  and 
Clarendon,  who  cannot  be  imagined  to  have 
been  ver^  studious  of  poetry,  did  not  rectify  hii 
first  opinion  by  consulting  Waller's  book. 

Clarendon  observes,  that  he  was  introduced  to 
the  wits  o(  the  age  by  Dr.  Moriey ;  but  the  wri« 
tcr  of  his  Life  relates  that  he  was  already 
among  them,  when,  hearing  a  noise  in  the  streett 
and  inquiring  the  cause,  Uiey  found  a  son  ot 
Ben  Jonson  under  an  arrest  This  was  Morw 
ley,  whom  Waller  set  free  at  the  expense  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  took  him  into  the  country  as 
director  of  his  studies,  and  then  procured  him 
admission  into  the  company  of  the  friends  of  Ute  - 
rature.  Of  this  fact.  Clarendon  had  a  nearer 
knowledge  than  the  biographer,  and  is  therefore 
more  to  be  credited. 

The  account  of  Waller*s  parliamentary  elo- 
quence is  seconded  by  Burnet,  who,  though  he 
calls  him  "  the  delight  of  the  House,"  adds,  that 
"he  was  onl^  concerned  to  say  that  which 
should  make  him  be  applauded  ;  he  never  laid 
the  business  of  the  House  to  heart,  being  a  vaui 
and  empty,  though  a  witty  man." 

Of  his  insinuation  and  flattery,  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  believe  that  the  truth  is  told.  As- 
cham,  in  his  elegant  description  of  those  whom 
in  modem  language  we  term  wits,  says,  that  they 
are  open  flatterers,  and  privy  mockers.  Waller 
showed  a  little  of  both,  when,  upon  sight  of  the 
Dutchess  of  Newcastle's  verses  on  the  death  ot 
a  Stag,  he  declared  that  he  would  give  all  his 
own  compositions  to  have  written  them ;  and 
being  charged  with  the  exorbitance  of  his  adula- 
tion, answered,  that  "nothing  was  too  much  to 
be  given,  that  a  lady  might  l^  saved  from  the 
disgrace  of  such  a  vile  performance."  This» 
however,  was  no  very  mischievous  or  very  una- 
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•ual  deriation  from  truth :  had  his  hypocrisy 
been  confined  to  such  transactions,  he  might 
have  been  forgiven,  though  not  praised ;  for  who 
forbears  to  flatter  an  author  or  a  lady  ? 

Of  the  hiLxity  of  bis  poIiti<»I  principles,  and  the 
weakness  of  his  resolution,  he  experienced  the 
natural  effect,  by  losing  the  esteem  of  every 
party.  From  Cromwell  he  had  only  his  recal ; 
and  from  Charies  the  Second,  who  delighted  in 
his  company,  he  obtained  only  the  pardon  of  his 
relation  Hampden,  and  the  safety  of  Hampden's 
son. 

As  far  as  conjecture  can  be  made  from  the 
whole  of  his  writing,  and  his  conduct,  be  was 
habitually  and  deUberately  a  friend  to  monarchy. 
His  deviation  towards  democracy  proceeded 
from  his  connexion  with  Hampden,  for  whose 
sake  he  prosecuted  Crawley  with  great  Utter- 
ness ;  and  the  invective  which  he  pronoimced  on 
that  occasion  was  so  popular,  that  twenty  thou- 
sand copies  are  said  by  his  biographer  to  have 
been  sold  in  one  day. 

It  is  confessed  that  his  faults  still  lefl  him 
many  friends,  at  least  many  companions.  His 
convivial  power  of  pleasing  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged ;  but  those  who  conversed  with  him 
intimately,  found  him  not  only  passionate,  espe- 
cially in  his  old  ape,  but  resentful ;  so  that  the 
interposition  of  friends  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary. 

His  wit  and  his  poetry  naturally  connected 
him  with  the  polite  writers  of  his  time :  he  was 
joined  with  Lord  Buckhurst  in  the  translation  of 
Comeille*8  "  Pompey ;"  and  is  said  to  have  added 
his  help  to  that  of  Cowley,  in  the  original  drafl 
of  the  ^*  Rehearsal." 

The  care  of  his  fortune,  which  Clarendon  im* 
putes  to  him  in  a  degree  little  less  than  criminal, 
was  either  not  constant  or  not  successful ;  for, 
having  inherited  a  patrimony  of  three  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  m  the  time  of  James 
the  First,  and  augmented  it  at  least  by  one 
wealthy  marriage,  he  lefl,  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  an  mcome  of  not  more  than  twelve 
or  thirteen  hundred ;  which,  when  the  difllerent 
value  of  money  is  reckoned,  will  be  found,  per- 
haps, not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  what  he 
once  possessed. 

Of  this  diminution,  part  was  the  consequence 
of  the  gifts  which  he  was  forced  to  scatter,  and 
the  fine  which  he  was  condemned  to  pay  at  the 
detection  of  his  plot ;  and  if  his  estate,  as  is  re- 
lated in  his  Life,  was  seauestered,  he  had  pro- 
bably contracted  debts  when  he  lived  in  exile ; 
for  we  are  told,  that  at  Paris  he  lived  in  splen- 
dour, and  was  the  only  Englishman,  except  the 
Lord  Su  Alban*s,  that  kept  a  table. 

His  unlucky  plot  compelled  him  to  sell  a  thou- 
sand a-year ;  of  the  waste  of  the  rest  there  is  no 
account,  except  that  he  is  confessed  by  his  bio- 
grapher to  have  been  a  bad  economist.  He  seems' 
to  have  deviated  from  the  common  practice  ;  to 
have  been  a  hoarder  in  his  first  years,  and  a 
squanderer  in  his  lasL 

Of  his  course  of  studies,  or  choice  of  books, 
iiothinff  is  known  more  than  that  he  professed 
himself  unable  to  read  Chapman's  translation  of 
Homer  without  rapture.  Ilis  opinion  concern- 
ing the  duty  of  a  poet  is  contained  in  his  decla- 
ration, ^  that  he  would  blot  from  his  works  any 
line  that  did  not  contain  some  motive  to  virtue." 

The  characters,  by  which  Waller  intended  to 


distingmsh  his  writing,  are  spri^tlineat  and  £g- 
nity ;  in  his  smallest  pieces  he  endeavours  to  bs 
fffty ;  in  the  larger,  to  be  greaL  Of  his  airy  and 
Iignt  productions,  the  chief  source  is  gallantry, 
that  attentive  reverence  of  female  excellence 
which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  Gothic  age& 
As  his  poems  are  commonly  occasional,  and  his 
addresses  personal,  he  was  not  so  hberally  sup- 
pUed  with  ^nd  as  with  soft  images ;  for  beauty 
IS  more  easily  found  than  magnanimity. 

The  deUcacy  which  he  cultivated  restrains 
him  to  a  certain  nicety  and  caution,  even  when 
he  writes  upon  the  slightest  matter.  He  has, 
therefore,  in  his  whole  volume,  nothing  burlesque, 
and  seldom  any  thin^  ludicrous  or  familiar.  He 
seems  always  to  do  his  best ;  though  his  subjecu 
are  often  unworthy  of  his  care. 

It  is  not  easy  to  think  without  some  contempt 
on  an  author,  who  is  growing  illustrious  in  his 
own  opinion  by  verses,  at  one  time,  "  To  a  Lady 
who  can  do  any  thing  but  sleep  when  she 
pleases ;"  at  another,  "  To  a  Lady  wiio  can  sleep 
when  she  pleases ;"  now,  "  To  a  Lady,  on  her 
passing  through  a  crowd  of  people ;"  then,  "  On 
a  braid  of  divers  colours  woven  by  four  Ladies ;" 
"  On  a  Tree  cut  in  paoer ;"  or,  "  To  a  Lady  from 
whom  he  received  the  copy  of  verses  on  the 
paper-tree,  which  for  many  years  had  been  miss- 
mg." 

Gknius  now  and  then  produces  a  lucky  trifie. 
We  still  read  the  Dave  of  Anacreon,  and  Spar- 
row of  Catullus ;  and  a  writer  naturally  pleases 
himself  with  a  performance  which  owes  nothing 
to  the  subject.  But  compositions  merely  pretty 
have  the  fiite  of  other  pretty  things,  and  are 

auitted  in  time  for  something  usefid;  they  are 
owere  fragrant  and  fair,  but  of  short  duration ; 
or  they  are  blossoms  to  be  valued  only  as  they 
foretel  fruits. 

Among  Waller's  Uttle  poems  are  some,  which 
their  ex(^ency  ought  to  secure  from  oblivion ; 
as,  **  To  Amoret,"  comparing  the  difierent  modes 
of  regard  with  which  he  loolu  on  her  and  Sacba- 
rissa;  and  the  verses  "On  Love,"  that  begin, 
Anger  in  hasty  wordt  or  bUnog, 

In  othera  he  is  not  eaually  successful ;  some- 
times his  thoughts  are  deficient,  and  sometimes 
his  expression. 

The  numbers  are  not  always  musical ;  as, 

Fair  Venufl,  in  thj  mA  arm 

The  god  of  rage  confine : 
For  ihjr  whispers  axe  the  cnanna 

Which  only  can  dirert  his  fierce  design. 
What  though  he  frown,  and  lo  lumuliifo  hadiDe, 

Thou  the  flame 

Kindled  in  bis  breast  canst  tame 
With  that  snow  which  unmelied  lies  on  thine. 

He  seldom,  indeed,  fetches  an  amorous  senti- 
ment from  the  depths  of  science;  his  thoughu 
are  for  the  most  part  easily  underetood,  and  his 
images  such  as  the  supeificies  of  nature  readily 
supplies ;  he  has  a  just  claim  to  popularity,  be- 
cause he  writes  to  common  de^ees  of  know- 
ledge; and  is  free  at  least  from  philoeophical 
pedantry,  tmless  perhaps  the  end  of  a  Song  to 
the  Sun  may  be  excepted,  in  which  be  is  too 
much  a  Copemican.  To  which  may  be  added 
the  simile  of  the  palm  in  the  verses  "  On  her 
passing  through  a  crowd ;"  and  a  line  in  a  mora 
serious  poem  on  the  Restoration,  about  vipers 
and  treacle,  which  can  only  be  onderatood  by 
those  who  happen  to  know  the  composition  of 
theTheriaca. 
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His  thoaghta  are  sometimes  hyberbolical,  and 
his  imases  uniiAtaral : 


^The  planu  admire, 

]fo  lew  than  tboM  of  old  did  Orpheus'  lyre : 
If  elM  lie  down,  wit|i  lopa  all  iow*rfla  her  bow*d. 
They  roond  about  her  into  arboure  crowd : 
Or  if  abe  walks,  in  even  ranks  they  stand, 
.  Like  some  weU*marsball*d  and  obsequious  band. 

b  inotliar  place : 

While  in  the  park  I  sing,  the  listening  deer 
ioeod  my  paarion,  and  forget  to  fear : 
When  to  tbe  beeches  I  repon  my  flame, 
They  bow  tbeir  heads  ss  if  they  felt  the  same. 
To  Bods  appealing,  when  I  reach  thei*  bowers. 
With  loud  complaints  they  answer  me  in  showers. 
To  ibee  a  wild  and  cruel  eoul  is  given. 
More  deaf  than  trees,  and  prouder  than  the  heaven  ! 

''On  tJbe  Head  of  a  Stog:" 

O  fertile  bead !  which  everj  year 
Cottld  such  a  crop  of  wonder  bear ! 
The  teeming  eanh  did  never  bring 
80  soon  so  hard,  so  huge  a  thing : 
Which  might  it  never  have  been  cast 
Each  year^  growth  added  to  the  last, 
Tbeee  \ottj  branches  had  supplied 
The  earth's  bold  son's  prodigious  pride ; 
Heaven  with  these  engines  had  been  8cal*d, 
When  mountains  heap'd  on  mountains  fail'd. 

Sometimes,  having  succeeded  in  the  first  part, 
he  makes  a  feeble  conclusion.  In  the  Song  of 
Sacharissa^s  and  Amoret's  firiendship,  the  two  last 
itattxas  ought  to  have  been  omitteo. 

His  images  of  gallantry  are  not  always  in  the 
kighest  degree  deUcate : 

Then  shall  my  love  this  doubt  displace, 
And  gain  such  trust  that  I  may  come 

And  banquet  sometimes  00  thv  face. 
But  make  my  constant  meals  at  home. 

Some  applications  may  be  thought  too  remote 
and  nnconsequential ;  as  in  the  verses  on  the 
Lady  dancing: 

The  sun  in  figures  such  as  these 
Joys  with  the  n>oon  to  play  : 

To  the  sweet  strains  they  advance, 
Which  do  result  from  their  own  spheres : 

As  this  nymph*s  dance 
Blores  with  the  numbers  which  she  hears. 

Sometimes  a  thought,  which  might  perhaps 
fin  a  distich,  is  expanded  and  attenuated  till  it 
grows  wcHik  and  almost  evanescent : 

Chloris !  since  first  our  calm  of  peace 
Was  frighted  hence,  this  good  we  find. 

Tour  favours  with  your  fears  increase, 
And  growing  mischiefs  make  you  kind. 

80  tbe  fair  tree,  which  still  preserves 
Her  fruit,  and  slate,  while  no  wind  blows, 

In  storms  Trom  that  uprightness  swerves ; 
And  the  glad  earth  about  her  strows 
With  treasure  from  her  yielding  boughs. 

His  images  are  not  always  distinct ;  as,  in  the 
foHowing  passage,  he  compounds  Love  as  a  per- 
son with  Lace  as  a  passion : 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint, 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint. 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destrov  ; 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy : 
Can,  with  a  single  look,  inflame 
The  coldest  breast,  the  rudest  tame. 

His  sallies  of  casual  flattery  are  sometimes 
degant  and  happy,  as  that  in  return  for  the  tUver 
Pen;  snd  sometmies  empty  and  trifling,  as  that 
upon  the  Card  torn  fry  the  Q,tuen,  There  are  a 
fiew  lines  written  in  the  Datchess's  Tasao^  which 
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he  is  said  by  Fenton  to  have  kept  a  smnmer 
under  correction.  It  happened  to  Waller,  as  to 
o(hers,  that  his  success  was  not  always  in  pro- 
portion to  his  labour. 

Of  these  petty  compositions,  neither  the  beau- 
lies  nor  the  faults  deserve  much  attention.  The 
amorous  verses  have  this  to  recommend  them, 
that  they  are  less  hyperbolical  than  those  of  some 
other  poets.  Waller  is  not  always  at  the  last 
gasp ;  he  does  not  die  of  a  frown,  nor  live  upon 
a  smile.  There  is,  however,  too  much  love,  and 
too  many  trifles.  Little  things  are  made  too  im- 
portant ;  and  the  empire  of  Seauty  is  represent- 
ed as  exerting  its  influence  farther  than  can  be 
allowed  by  me  multiplicity  of  human  passions, 
and  the  variety  of  human  wants.  Sucn  books, 
therefore,  may  be  cbnsidered  as  showing  the 
world  under  a  false  appearance,  and,  so  tar  as 
they  obtain  credit  from  the  youn^  and  inexpe- 
penenced,  as  misleading  expectation,  and  mis- 
guiding practice. 

Of  his  nobler  and  more  weighty  performances 
the  greater  part  is  paneg3nrical :  for  of  praise  ha 
was  very  lavish,  as  is  observed  by  his  imitator 
Lord  Lansdowne : 

No  satyr  stalks  within  the  hallow»d  ground, 
But  queens  snd  heroines,  kings  and  gods  abound 
Olory  and  amis  and  love  are  all  the  sound. 

In  the  first  poem,  on  the  danger  of  the  Prince 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  there  is  a  puerile  and  ri- 
diculous mention  of  Arion  at  the  beginning ;  and 
the  last  paragraph,  on  the  Cable^  is  in  part  ridicu- 
lously mean,  and  in  part  ridiculously  tumid. 
The  poem,  however,  is  such  as  may  be  justly 
praised,  without  much  allowance  for  the  state  of 
our  poetry  and  language  at  that  time. 

Tne  two  next  poems  are  upon  the  King's 
hehaviow  at  the  death  of  Bvckinghamf  and  upon 
his  J^avy, 

He  has,  in  the  first,  used  the  pagan  deitiea 
with  great  propriety : 

*Twas  want  of  such  a  precedent  as  this 
Made  the  old  heathens  frame  their  gods  amiss.' 

In  the  poem  on  the  Navy,  those  lines  are  very 
noble  wmch  suppose  the  king's  power  securo 
against  a  second  deluge  ;  so  noble,  that  it  were 
almost  criminal  to  remark  the  mistake  of  centre 
for  surface,  or  to  say  that  the  empire  of  the  sea 
would  be  worth  little  if  it  were  not  that  the  wa 
ters  terminate  in  land. 

The  poem  upon  Sallee  has  forcible  sentt 
ments ;  but  the  conclusion  is  feeble.     That  on 
the  Repairs  of  St  Paul's  has  something  vulgar 
and  obvious  ;  such  as  the  mention  of  Amphion : 
and  something  violent  and  harsh  :  as, 

80  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
The  gentiles*  great  apostle,  and  deface 
Those  state-otecuring  sheds,  that  like  a  chain 
8eem*d  to  confine  and  fetter  him  again : 
Which  the  glad  saint  shakes  off  at  his  coi 
.  ^  >  As  once  the  viper  from  his  sacred  hand. 
80  joys  the  aged  oak,  when  we  divide 
The  creeping  ivy  from  bis  injurM  side. 

Of  the  two  last  couplets,  the  first  is  extravai- 
gant^  and  the  second  mean. 

His  praise  of  the  Clueen  is  too  much  exagge- 
rated ;  and  the  thought,  that  she  '*  saves  loven 
by  cutting  ofi"  hope,  as  gangrenes  are  cured  by 
lopping  the  limb."  presents  nothing  to  the  mind 
but  disgust  and  horror.    ' 

Of  "The  Battle  of  the  Summer  Islands,"  it 
•eemi  not  easy  to  aay  whether  it  ii  intended  to 
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imise  terror  or  merriment  The  beginning  is  too 
splendid  for  jest,  and  the  conclusion  too  light  for 
seriousness^  I'he  versification  is  studied,  the 
scenes  are  dilicrently  displayed,  and  the  images 
artfully  amplified :  but,  as  it  ends  neither  in  joy 
nor  sorrow,  it  will  scarcely  be  read  a  second 
time. 

The  "  Panegyric"  upon  Cromwell  has  obtain- 
ed from  the  public  a  very  liberal  dividend  of 
praise,  which  nowever  cannot  be  said  to  have 
keen  unjustly  lavished  ;  for  such  a  series  of  verses 
had  rarely  appeared  before  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Of  the  lines,  some  are  grand,  some  are 
graceful,  and  all  are  musical.  There  is  now  and 
Uien  a  feeble  verse,  or  a  trifling  thought,  but  its 
great  fault  is  the  choice  of  its  hero. 

The  poem  of  "  The  War  with  Spain"  begins 
with  lines  more  vigorous  and  striking  than  Wal- 
ler is  accustomed  to  produce.  The  succeeding 
parts  are  variei^ted  with  better  passages  and 
worse.  There  is  something  too  tar- fetched  in 
the  comparison  of  the  Spaniards  drawing  the 
English  on,  by  saluting  St.  Lucar  with  cannon, 
to  lambs  awakening  the  lion  by  bleating.  The  fate 
of  the  Marquis  and  his  Lady,  who  were  burned 
in  their  ship,  would  have  moved  more,  had  the 
poet  not  made  him  die  like  the  phcenix,  because 
fie  had  spices  about  him,  nor  expressed  their 
affection  and  their  end  by  a  conceit  at  once  false 
and  vulgar : 

Alire,  in  equal  flame*  of  lore  they  bum'd, 
And  now  together  are  to  axhes  lurn'd. 

The  verses  to  Charles,  on  his  return,  were 
doubtless  intended  to  counterbalance  the  "Pane- 
^ric"  on  Cromwell.  If  it  has  been  thought 
mferior  to  that  with  which  it  is  naturally  com- 
pared, the  cause  of  its  deficiency  has  been  already 
remarked. 

The  remaining  pieces  it  is  not  necessary  to 
examine  singly.  They  must  be  supposed  to 
have  faults  and  beauties  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  rest.     The  sacred  poems,  however,  deserve 

f>articular  regard  ;  they  were  the  work  of  Wal- 
er's  declining  life,  of  those  hours  in  wliich  he 
looked  upon  the  fame  and  the  folly  of  the  time 
past  with  the  sentiments  which  his  great  prede- 
cessor, Petrarch,  boqueathcd  to  posterity,  upon 
his  review  of  that  Jove  and  poetry  which  have 
given  him  immortality. 

That  natural  jealousy  which  makes  every  man 
unwilling  to  allow  much  excellence  in  another, 
always  produces  a  disposition  to  believe  that 
the  mind  grows  old  with  the  body ;  and  that 
he,  whom  we  are  now  forced  to  confess  supe- 
rior, is  hastening  daily  to  a  level  with  ourselves. 
By  delighting  to  think  this  of  the  living,  we 
learn  to  think  it  of  the  dead  ;  and  Fenton,  with 
all  his  kindness  for  Waller,  has  the  luck  to 
mark  the  exact  time  when  his  genius  passed  the 
lenith,  which  he  places  at  his  fifly-fiflh  year. 
This  is  to  allot  the  mind  but  a  small  portion. 
Intellectual  decay  is  doubtless  not  uncommon  ; 
but  it  seems  not  to  be  universal.  Newton  was 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year  improving  his  chronology, 
a  few  days  before  his  death  ;  aVid  Waller  ap- 
pears net,  in  mj  opinion,  to  have  lost  at  eighty- 
two  any  part  of  his  poetical  power. 

His  sacred  poems  do  not  please  like  some  of 
bis  other  works  ;  but  before  the  fatal  fifty-five, 
bad  be  written  on  the  same  subjects,  his  success 
iTQiiid  hardly  have  been  better. 

H  has  been  ^  freqoent  Umeatatioii  of  good 


men,  tliat  verse  has  been  too  little  applied  to  trie 
purposes  of  worship,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  animate  devotion  by  pious  poetry. 
That  they  have  very  seldom  attained  their  end 
IS  sufficiently  known,  and  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  inquire  why  they  have  miscarried. 

Let  no  pious  ear  be  ofiended  if  I  advance,  in 
opposition  to  many  authorities,  that  poetical  de- 
votion cannot  often  please.  The  doctrines  of 
religion  may,  indeed,  be  defended  in  a  didactic 
poem ;  and  he  who  has  the  happy  power  of  ar- 
^in^  in  verse,  will  not  lose  it  because  his  sub- 
ject IS  sacred.  A  poet  may  describe  the  beauty 
and  the  grandeur  of  Nature,  the  flowers  of  the 
Spring,  and  the  harvests  of  Autumn,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  tide  and  the  revolutions  of  the  sky, 
and  praise  the  Maker  for  his  works,  in  lines 
whicn  no  reader  shall  lay  aside.  The  subject  of 
the  disputstion  is  not  piety,  but  the  motives  to 
piety  ;  that  of  the  description  is  not  God,  but 
the  works  of  God. 

Contemplative  piety,  or  the  intercourse  be 
tween  God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be 
poetical.  Man,  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy 
of  his  Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Re- 
deemer, is  already  in  a  higher  state  than  poetry 
can  confer. 

The  essence  of  poetry  is  invention ;  such  in- 
vention as,  by  producing  something  unexpected, 
surprises  and  delights.  The  topics  of  devotion 
are  few,  and  being  few  are  universally  known ; 
but  few  as  they  are,  they  can  be  made  no  more ; 
they  can  receive  no  grace  from  novelty  of  senti- 
ment, and  very  httle  firom  novelty  of  expression. 

Poetry  pleases  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more 
grateful  to  the  mind  than  things  themselves  af- 
ford. This  effect  proceeds  from  the  display  of 
those  part  of  nature  which  attract,  and  the  con- 
cealment of  those  which  repel,  the  imagination  : 
but  religion  must  be  shown  as  it  is ;  suppression 
and  addition  equally  corrupt  it ;  and  such  as  it 
is,  it  is  known  already. 

From  poetry  the  reader  iustly  expects,  and 
from  good  poetry  always  obtains,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  comprehension  and  elevation  of  his 
fancy ;  but  this  is  rarely  to  be  hoped  by  Chris- 
tians from  metrical  devotion.  Whatever  is  great, 
desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  comprised  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence  can- 
not be  exalted ;  Infinity  cannot  be  amplified ; 
Perfection  cannot  be  improved. 

The  employments  ot  pious  meditation  are 
faith,  thanks^vin^,  repentance,  and  supplica- 
tion. Faith,  invariably  uniform,  cannot  be  in- 
vested by  fancy  with  decorations.  Thank8gi\'ing, 
the  most  joyful  of  all  holy  effusions,  yet  address- 
ed to  a  B^ing  without  passions,  is  confined  to  a 
few  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt  rather  than  express- 
ed. Repentance,  trembling  in  the  presence  of 
the  Judge,  is  not  at  leisure  for  caaences  and 
epithets.  Supplication  of  man  to  man  may 
diffuse  itself  through  many  topics  of  persuasion ; 
but  supplication  to  God  can  only  crj-  for  mercy. 

Of  sentiments  purely  religious,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  most  simple  expression  is  the  most  sub- 
Ume.  Poetry  loses  its  lustre  and  its  power,  be- 
cause it  is  applied  to  the  decoration  of  something 
more  excellent  than  itself.  All  that  pious  verse 
can  do  is  to  help  the  memory,  and  delight  the 
ear,  and  for  these  purposes  it  may  be  very  use- 
ful ;  but  it  supplies  nothing  to  the  mind.  The 
ideas  of  Chnsuan  theology  are  too  simple  (or 
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cloqiience,  too  sacred  for  fiction,  and  too  majes- 
tic tor  ornament :  to  reconunend  them  by  tropes 
and  fisurea,  is  to  magnify  by  a  concave  mirror 
the  tideral  hemisphere. 

As  much  of  Waller's  reputation  was  owing 
to  the  softness  and  smoothness  of  his  numbers, 
it  is  proper  to  consider  those  minute  particulars 
to  which  a  versifier  must  attend. 

He  certainly  very  much  excelled  in  smooth- 
ness most  of  the  writers  who  were  living  when 
his  poetry  commenced.  The  poets  of  Ehzabeth 
had  attamed  an  art  of  modulation,  which  was 
afterwards  nefflected  or  forgotten.  Fairfax  was 
acknowledged  by  him  as  liis  model ;  and  he 
might  have  studied  with  advantage  the  poem  of 
Davies,*  which,  though  merely  philosophical, 
Tet  seldom  leaves  the  ear  ungratined. 

But  he  was  rather  smooth  than  strong :  of  the 
full  resotmding  Unty  which  Pope  attributes  to 
Drvden,  he  has  given  very  few  examples.  The 
critical  decision  has  given  the  praise  of  strength 
to  Denham,  and  of  sweetness  to  Waller. 

His  excellence  of  versification  has  some  abate- 
ments. He  uses  the  expletive  do  very  fre<juently ; 
and,  though  he  lived  to  see  it  almost  universally 
ejected,  was  not  more  careful  to  avoid  it  in  his 
last  compositions  than  in  his  first.  Praise  had 
given  him  confidence ;  and  finding  the  world 
satisfied,  he  satisfied  himself 

His  rhymes  are  sometimes  weak  words :  to  is 
found  to  make  the  rhyme  twice  in  ten  lines,  and 
occurs  often  as  a  rhyme  through  his  book. 

His  double  rhymes,  in  heroic  verse,  have  been 
censured  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  was  his  rival  in 
the  translation  of  Comeille*s  **  Pompey ;"  and 
more  faults  might  be  found,  were  not  the  inquiry 
below  attention. 

He  sometimes  uses  the  obsolete  termination 
of  verbs,  as  toaxetk,  affeeUth ;  and  sometimes  re- 
tains the  final  syllable  of  the  preterite,  as  amned, 
iuppoaedj  of  which  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not 
to  the  detriment  of  our  language  that  we  have 
totally  rejected  them. 

Of  triplets  he  is  sparing;  but  he  did  not  wholly 
forbear  them:  of  an  Alexandrine  he  has  given 
no  example. 

The  general  character  of  his  poetry  is  ele- 
gance and  gavety.  He  is  never  pathetic,  and 
^erj  rarely  sublime.  He  seems  neither  to  have 
had  a  mind  much  elevated  by  nature,  nor  am- 
plified by  learning.  His  thoughts  are  such  as  a 
liberal  conversation  and  large  acquaintance  with 
life  would  easily  supply.  They  had  however 
then,  perhaps,  that  grace  of  novelty,  which  they 
are  now  often  supposed  to  want  by  those  who, 
having  already  found  them  in  later  books^  do 
not  know  or  inquire  who  produced  them  first 
This  treatment  is  unjust  Let  not  the  original 
author  lose  by  his  imitators. 

Praise,  however,  should  be  due  before  it  is 
given.  The  author  of  Waller's  Life  ascribes  to 
him  the  first  practice  of  what  Erythrsus  and 
some  late  critics  call  aUUerationj  of  using  in  the 
same  verse  many  words  beginning  with  the 
same  letter.  But  this  knack,  whatever  be  its 
value,  was   so  frequent  among  early  writers, 


•  Sir  John  Daries,  entitled,  "  Nosce  teipanm.  This 
oracle  expounded  in  two  Eleglea :  1.  Of  Humane  Know, 
ledfra ;  II:  Of  the  Sottle  of  Maa  and  the  Immortalicie 
•hereot;  154».»'— B. 


that  Gascoigne,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  centunr, 

warns  the  young  poet  against  afiecting^it :  8ha£- 

*  e  '^Midsummer  Night's  . 


speare,  in  the  * 

supposed  to  ridicide  it :  and  in  uiother  play' the 

sonnet  of  Holofemes  tuUy  displays  it. 

He  borrows  too  many  of  his  sentiments  and 
illustrations  from  the  ola  mythology,  for  which  it 
is  vain  to  plead  the  example  of  ancient  poets ; 
the  deities  which  they  introduced  so  frequently, 
were  considered  as  realities,  so  far  as  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  imagination,  whatever  sober  rea- 
son might  even  then  deterpiine.  But  of  these 
images  time  has  tarnished  the  splendour.  A  fio- 
tion,  not  only  detected  but  despised,  can  never 
aflbrd  a  solid  basis  to  any  position,  though  some- 
times it  may  furnish  a  transient  allusion,  or  sli^^t 
illustration.  No  modem  monarch  can  be  much 
exalted  by  hearing  that,  as  Hercules  had  his  ehtb, 
he  has  his  navy. 

But  of  the  praise  of  Waller,  though  much  may 
be  taken  away,  much  will  remain ;  for  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  he  added,  something  to  our  ele- 
gance of  diction,  and  something  to  our  propriety 
of  thought ;  and  to  him  may  be  a^pued  what 
Tasso  said,  with  equal  spirit  and  justice,  of  him- 
self and  Guarini,  when,  having  perused  the 
"  Pastor  Fido,"  he  cried  out,  "  If  he  had  not  read 
*  Aminta,'  he  had  not  excelled  it" 

As  Waller  professed  himself  to  have  learned 
the  art  of  versification  from  Fairfax,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  subjoin  a  specimen  of  his 
work,  which,  after  Mr.  Hoole's  tran^tion,  will 
perhaps  not  be  soon  reprinted.  By  knowing  the 
state  in  which  Waller  found  our  poetry,  the 
reader  may  judge  how  much  he  improved  it 


Grininia's  iteed  (this  while)  his  mislrease  bora 
Through  forest*  thicke  among  the  shadie  treena, 
Her  feeble  hand  the  bridle  ramee  foreiore, 
Haire  in  a  swoune  she  was  for  feare  I  weene  j 
But  her  flit  couraer  apared  nere  the  more, 
To  beare  her  tbrouf  n  the  deaart  wooda  unaeene 

Of  her  strong  foes,  that  chased  her  through  the  plains. 

And  still  pursued,  but  still  pursued  in  vaioa. 

IL 

Like  as  the  wearle  hounda  at  last  retire, 
Wiudlesse,  displeased,  from  the  fruitleaae  chaos, 
When  the  slie  beast  Tapisht  in  bush  and  brire, 
No  art  nor  pains  can  rowse  out  of  his  place : 
The  Christian  knighia  so  full  of  shame  and  ire 
Returned  backe,  with  faint  and  wearie  pace ! 

Yet  still  the  fearful!  Dame  fled,  swift  as  winde, 

Nor  euer  staid,  nor  euer  lookt  behinde. 

m. 

Through  thicke  and  thinne,  all  night,  all  day,  she 
Withouten  comfort,  companie,  or  guide. 
Her  plainia  and  teares  with  euenr  thought  reoliied, 
She  heard  and  aaw  her  ereefea,  but  naught  be  '" 
But  when  the  sunne  his  burning  chariot  dload 
In  Thetis  waue,  and  wearie  teame  vntide. 
On  lordaas  sandie  banks  her  course  she  staid. 
At  last,  there  downe  she  light,  and  down  she  lafcL 

IV. 

Her  teares,  her  drinke ;  her  food,  her  sorrowings ; 
This  was  her  diet  that  vnhappy  night : 
But  aleepe  (that  sweet  repose  and  quiet  brings 
To  ease  the  greefes  of  disenniented  wisht) 
Spred  foorth  his  tender,  soft,  and  nimSle  wings, 
In  his  dull  armes  foulding  the  virgin  bright ; 
And  loue,  his  mother,  and  the  graces  kepi 
8m>ng  waich  and  warde,  while  this  faire  Ladls  slept. 
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TIm  birdi  awmkte  her  with  tbdr  morning  mmg. 

Their  warblipg  muaicke  pearac  her  lender  cere. 

The  murmuring  brookes  and  whiMling  windee  amonf 

Ttie  railing  boughee,  and  leauee,  their  pane  did  beare ; 

Her  eiee  vncloeed  beheld  the  grouee  along, 

Of  ewainee  and  shepherd  grooroee  thai  dwellings  wears ; 

And  thai  uwptt  noise,  birds,  winds,  and  waters  seui,     • 

Proookt  again  the  Tirgin  to  lamem. 

VL 

Her  plalnis  were  Incerrupied  with  a  sound, 
That  seem*d  from  thickest  bushee  lo  proceed. 
Some  iolly  shepherd  sung  a  lueiie  mund. 
And  to  his  Toios  had  tun*d  Ills  oaten  reed; 
Thhher  she  went,  an  old  man  there  she  roand 
(At  whose  right  hand  his  little  dock  did  feed) 
Bat  making  baskets,  his  three  sonnee  amoor* 
That  learned  their  father's  art,  and  learnM  his  soof  . 

vn. 

Beholdinf  one  in  shining  armes  appeare 
The  seetie  man  and  his  were  sore  aismaid  j 
But  sweet  Erminia  comfoffted  their  lean, 
Her  reniall  vp,  her  visage  open  laid, 
Tott  hmppj  fblke,  of  heau^n  beioued  deare. 
Work  oo  (quoth  she)  upon  your  harmless  traid, 
Tbess  dreadfull  armes  I  beare  no  warfare  brinf 
To  your  sweet  lalle,  nor  those  sweet  tunes  you  slof  . 

YUI 

But  father,  since  this  land,  thew  townes  and  towers, 
DiiCrolsd  are  wkh  sword,  wkh  lire  and  spoils. 
How  may  k  be,  unhurt  that  tou  and  yours 
In  safetie  thus,  appUe  Tour  harmlesse  toile  ? 
My'soune  (quoch  be)  this  pore  ettate  of  ours 
Is  soer  safe  from  storm  of  warlike  broile ; 
This  wihlsf  ness  doth  ts  in  saftie  kcepe, 
'  Ho  thundering  drum,  no  trumpet  breakes  our  sleepe. 


IX. 

Haply  iust  heau^ns  defence  and  shield  of  light. 
Doth  loue  the  innocence  of  eirople  swains. 
The  thunderbolts  on  big  beet  mountains  lighi. 
And  seld  or  neuer  strike  the  lower  plaines : 
Bo  kings  have  cause  to  feare  Belionae*  might. 
Not  they  whose  sweat  and  toile  their  dinner  gaii^ 
Hor  euer  creedie  soklier  wss  entieed 
By  pouertie,  neglected  and  despised. 


QPouertie,  chefe  of  the  heau*nly  brood. 
Dearer  to  me  than  wealth  or  kingly  crowne  I 
No  wish  for  honour,  tlUnt  of  others  good, 
Can  moue  my  heart,  contented  wkh  my  owne : 
We  qiiench  our  thirst  with  wster  of  this  flood. 
Nor  tear  we  poisoi  shouki  therehi  be  throwne : 
These  IktJe  flocks  of  sheepe  and  lender  goatee 
Oine  milks  for  food,  and  wool  to  make  OB  coaissi 

XL 

We  Itale  wish,  we  need  but  little  wealth. 
From  cold  and  hunger  vs  to  ck>ath  and  feed  ; 
Theee  are  my  sonnee,  their  care  preeeruee  (rom 
Their  fathers  flocks,  nor  servants  mos  I  need : 
AmM  these  grouee  I  walke  oft  for  my  health 
And  to  the  fishes,  birds,  and  beasiee  giue  heed. 
How  they  are  fed,  in  forrest,  spring,  and  lake. 
And  their  coniemiBem  for  ensampto  take. 


zn. 


Time  was  (for  each  one  hath  his  doatinx  tim 
Theee  siluer  kicks  were  gokien  tressee  than) 
Thst  countrie  life  I  hated  as  a  crime, 


And  from  the  forrests  sweet  concentment  ran. 

To  Memphis'  statelv  pallace  would  I  clime. 

And  there  became  the  mightie  Callphes  man. 

And  though  I  but  a  simple  gardner  weare, 

Yet  coukfl  marks  abuMs,  see,  and  beare. 

XHL 

Entieed  on  with  hope  of  future  nine, 
I  sufliered  kmg  whatdM  my  soulediepleaee ; 
But  when  mv  youth  was  spent,  my  hope  was  Tama, 
I  feh  my  nau  ve  strength  at  last  decrease ; 
I  gan  my  loeee  of  lustis  yeeres  eompJaine, 
And  wisht  I  had  enJoyHi  the  couMrte*s  peace  i 
I  bod  the  coun  farewell,  and  wkh  comeot 
My  later  age  here  have  I  quiet  speitf. 

XIV. 

While  thue  he  spake,  Ermlnk  hnsht  and  sdll 
His  wise  dieoourses  heard,  wkh  great  aitemkMi, 
His  speeches  graue  thoee  Idle  fandee  kill. 
Which  bi  her  troubled  eoule  bred  such  disssntfoB  ; 
After  much  thought  reformed  was  her  will, 
Wkhin  thoee  woods  to  dwell  was  her  intentioiu 
Till  fortune  shouki  occaskm  nsw  ailbrd. 
To  turns  her  home  to  her  desired  Lord. 

XV. 

Bhe  sakl  therefore,  O  ehepherd  fortunate ! 
That  troublee  enme  dklst  wbitom  feel  aiMl  ptooa. 
Yet  lieustnow  in  this  contented  state. 
Let  my  mishap  thy  ihoucbts  to  pitie  mooe. 
To  enteitaine  me  as  a  willing  mate 
In  shepherde  life,  which  I  admbv  and  fooe ; 
Wkhin  theee  pleasant  grouee  perchance  my  bait 
Of  her  discomforts  may  vnload  eome  part. 

XVL 

If  goM  or  wealth  of  most  esteemed  deara. 
If  lewels  rich,  thou  diddest  hoM  in  prise. 
Such  store  thereof,  such  plentie  liaue  I  seen. 
As  to  a  greedie  miiide  might  well  suflice : 
With  that  downe  irkklcd  many  a  siluer  tears. 
Two  chrisiall  streames  fell  from  her  watrie  eiea : 
Pan  of  her  sad  misfonunes  than  she  told. 
And  wept,  and  with  her  wept  that  ahephara  old 

xvn. 

Wkh  speechee  kinde,  he  gan  the  Tirgin  deara 
Towards  his  coitace  genily  home  to  gukle ; 
His  aged  wife  there  made  her  homel  v  cheara. 
Yet  wekorode  her,  and  plasther  by  herskle. 
The  Princesse  dond  a  poore  pastoraee  geara, 
A  kerchiefe  course  vpon  her  head  she  tide ; 
But  yet  hergesturee  and  her  k)okee  (I  geaas) 
Weresuch,aaiUbeeeeffl'da8*^     "^  -^ 


xvm. 

Not  thoee  rode  garments  couM  obecure,  aad  Uda 
The  heau'iily  beauiie  of  herancels  fece. 
Nor  was  her  princely  ofspring  damniflde. 
Or  ought  diBparag*de,  by  thoee  labours  baca ; 
Her  little  flocks  to  pasture  would  she  guMe, 
And  milk  her  goatee,  and  in  iheir  folds  them  place. 
Both  cheese  and  butter  couM  she  make,  and  fi 
Her  selle  to  please  the  shepherd  and  his  dame 


P  0  M  F  R  E  T. 


Or  Mr.  JoHM  Pomfebt  nothing  ia  known 
but  from  a  slight  and  confused  account  prefixed 
to  his  poems  by  a  nameless  friend ;  who  relates, 
that  he  was  son  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  Pomfret,  rector 
of  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire ;  that  he  was  bred  at 
Cambridge  ;*  entered  into  orders,  and  was  rec* 
tor  of  Maiden,  in  Bedfordshire ;  and  might  have 
risen  in  the  church,  but  that,  when  he  applied 
to  Dr.  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  for  institu- 
tion to  a  living  of  considerable  value,  to  which 
he  bad  been  presented,  he  found  a  troublesome 
obstruction  raised  by  a  malicious  interpretation 
of  some  passage  in  his  **  Choice  ;**  from  which  it 
was  inferred,  that  he  considered  happiness  as 
more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  company  of  a  mis- 
tress than  of  a  wife. 

This  reproach  was  easily  obliterated ;  for  it 
had  happened  to  Pomfipet  as  to  almost  all  other 
men  who  plan  schemes  of  life ;  he  had  departed 
from  his  purpofle,  and  was  then  married. 

The  malice  of  his  enemies  had,  however,  a  very 


fatal  consequence:  the  delay  constrained  hii 
attendance  in  London,  where  he  caught  the 
small-pojc,  and  died  in  1703,  in  the  thirty-sizth 
year  of  his  age. 

He  published  his  poems  in  1699;  and  has 
been  always  the  favoiu-ite  of  that  class  of  read 
ers,  who,  without  vanity  or  criticism,  seek  only 
their  own  amusement. 

His  '*  Choice**  exhibits  a  system  of  life  adapt- 
ed to  common  notions  and  emial  to  common 
expectations ;  such  a  state  as  afibrds  plenty  and 
tranquillity,  without  exclusion  of  intellectual 
pleasures.  Perhaps  no  composition  in  our  Ian- 
euage  has  been  oftener  perused  than  Pomfrat's 
^Choice.** 

In  his  other  poems  there  is  an  easy  volubility, 
the  pleasure  oi  smooth  metre  is  afi^rded  to  the 
ear,  and  the  mind  is  not  oppressed  with  ponder^ 
ous,  or  entangled  with  intricate,  sentiment.   He 

E leases  many ;  and  he  who  pleases  many  mast 
ave  some  species  of  meriu 


DORSET. 


Or  the  Eaal  or  Dorset  the  character  has 
been  drawn  so  largeljr  and  so  elegantly  by  Prior, 
to  whom  he  was  familiarly  known,  that  nothing 
can  be  added  by  a  casual  nand;  and,  as  its  au- 
thor is  so  generally  read,  it  woiud  be  useless  offi- 
dousness  to  transcribe  iu 

Cha&lbs  Sackvillb  was  bom  January  24, 
1637.  Having  been  educated  under  a  private 
tutor,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned  a 
little  before  the  Restoration.  He  was  chosen 
into  the  first  parliament  that  was  called,  for  Blast 
Griustead,  in  Sussex,  and  soon  became  a  favour- 
ite of  Charles  the  Second  ;  but  undertook  no 
public  employment,  being  too  eager  of  the  riotous 
and  licentious  pleasures  which  young  men  of 
high  rank,  who  asnired  to  be  thought  wits,  at 
that  time  imaginea  themselves  entitled  to  in^ 
dolge. 

One  of  these  frolics  has,  by  the  industry  of 
"Wood,  come  down  to  posteritv.  Sackville,  who 
was  then  Lord  Buckhurst,  witn  Sir  Charles  Sed- 
ley  and  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  got  drunk  at  the 
Cock,  in  Bow^treet,  by  Covent^garden,  and, 
going  into  the  balcony,  exposed  themselves  to 
Uie  populace  in  very  indecent  postures.  At  last. 


*  He  was  of  Qj>Mn*a  College  there,  and.  br  the  Unl. 
v«rsit7  rerister,  anpeara  to  have  taken  his  bachalor^s 
ccfree  in  1094,  and  his  maaier*s,  1«M.  IL— His  lather 
raa  of  Trl-^ity.— C 


as  they  grew  warmer,  Sedley  stood  forth  naked  . 
and  harangued  the  populace  in  such  profane  lan- 
guage, that  the  public  indignation  was  awaken 
ed  ;  the  crowd  attempted  to  force  the  door,  and, 
being  repulsed,  drove  in  the  performers  with 
stones,  and  broke  the  windows  of  the  house. 

For  this  misdemeanour  they  were  indicted^ 
and  Sedley  was  fined  five  hundred  pounds :  what 
was  the  sentence  of  the  others  is  not  known. 
Sedley  employed  Killigrew  and  another  to  pro 
cure  a  remission  from  the  King :  but  (mark  the 
friendship  of  the  dissolute!)  tney  begffed  the 
fine  for  themselves,  and  exacted  it  to  Uie  list 
groat. 

In  1665,  Lord  Buckhurst  attended  the  Duke 
of  York  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  war;  and 
was  in  the  battle  of  June  3,  when  eighteen  great 
Dutch  ships  were  taken,  fourteen  others  were 
destroyed,  and  Opdam,  the  admiral,  who  enflmged 
the  Duke,  was  blown  up  beside  him,  with  fQlnis 
crew. 

On  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  tne  celebrated  song,  **To  all  you 
ladies  now  at  land,"  vnth  eqiul  tranquillity  of 
mind  and  promptitude  of  wit.  Seldom  any 
N>Iendid  story  is  wholly  true.  I  have  heard, 
from  the  late  Earl  of  Orrery,  who  was  likely 
to  have  good  hereditary  intelligence,  that  Lord 
Buckhurst  had  been  a  week  employed  upon  it, 
and  only  retouched  or  finished  it  on  the  memor 
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STEPNEY. 


able  erening.  But  even  this,  whatever  it  may 
subtract  from  his  fadhty,  leaves  him  his  courage. 

He  was  soon  after  made  a  gentleman  of  Uie 
bed-chamber,  and  sent  on  8lK)rt  embassies  to 
France. 

In  1674,  the  estate  of  his  uncle,  James  Cran- 
field.  Earl  of  Middlesex,  came  to  liim  by  its 
owner's  deaih,  and  the  tiile  was  conferred  on  him 
the  year  afier.  In  1677,  he  became,  by  ihe  death 
<>f  his  father.  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  inherited  the 
estate  of  his  family. 

In  16S4,  having  buried  his  first  wife  of  the 
family  of  Bagot,  who  left  him  no  child,  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  Elarl  of  Northampton, 
celebrated  both  for  beauty  and  understanding. 

He  received  some  favourable  notice  from  King 
James;  but  soon  found  it  necessary  to  oppose 
the  violence  of  his  innovations,  and,  with  some 
other  lords,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall  to 
countenance  the  bishops  at  their  trial. 

As  enormities  grew  every  day  less  supportable, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  concur  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  one  of  those  lords  who  sat  every 
day  in  council  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  after 
the  King's  departure ;  and,  what  is  not  the  most 
illustrious  action  of  his  life,  was  employed  to 
condurt  the  Princess  Anne  to  Nottingham  with 
a  guard,  such  as  might  alarm  the  populace  as 
they  passed,  with  false  apprehensions  of  her 
danger.  Whatever  end  may  be  designed,  there 
is  always  something  despicable  in  a  trick. 

He  became,  as  ma^  be  easily  supposed,  a  fa- 
Tourite  of  King  Wilham,  who,  the  day  after  his 


accession,  made  him  lord-chamberlain  of  tha 
household,  and  gave  him  afterwards  the  garter. 
He  happened  to  be  among  those  that  were  tossed 
with  tne  King  in  an  open  boat  sixteen  hours,  in 
very  rough  and  cold  weather,  on  the  coast  of 
Holland.  His  health  afterwards  declined  ;  and, 
on  January  19, 1705-6,  he  died  at  Baih. 

He  was  a  man  whose  elegance  and  judgment 
were  universally  confessed,  and  whose  Iwuniy 
to  the  learned  and  witty  was  generally  known. 
To  the  indulgent  affection  of  the  pubUc,  Lord 
Rochester  bore  ample  testimony  in  this  remark — 
"  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  Lord  Buckhurst  may 
do  what  he  will,  yet  is  never  in  the  wrong." 

If  such  a  man  attempted  poetry,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  his  works  were  praised.  Ehjden, 
whom,  if  Prior  tells  truth,  he  distinguished  by 
his  beneficence,  and  who  lavished  his  blandish- 
ments on  those  who  are  not  knoM-n  to  have  so 
well  deserved  them,  undertaking  to  produce  au- 
thors of  our  own  country  superior  to  those  of 
antiquity,  says,  "  I  would  mstance  vour  Lordship 
in  satire,  and  Shaks()eare  m  tragedy."  Would  it 
be  imagined  that,  of  this  rival  to  antiquity,  all  the 
satires  were  little  personal  invectives,  ano  that  his 
longest  composition  was  a  son^  of  eleven  stanzas  ? 

The  blame,  however,  vt  this  exaggerated 
praise  falls  on  the  encomiast,  not  upon  the  au- 
thor ;  whose  performances  are,  what  they  pre- 
tend to  be,  the  efinsions  of  a  man  of  wit ;  ijay, 
vigorous,  and  airy.  His  verses  to  Howard  show 
^eat  fertiUty  of  mind ;  and  his  Dorinda  has  been 
miitated  by  Pope. 


STEPNEY. 


Gkorgk  Stephkt,  descended  from  the  Step- 
neys of  Pendigrast,  in  Pembrokeshire,  was  born 
at  WestiAinster,  in  1663.  Of  his  father's  condi- 
tion or  fortune  I  have  no  accounu*  Having 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  West- 
minster, where  he  passed  six  years  in  the  Col- 
lege, he  went  at  nineteen  to  Cambridge,!  where 
he  continued  a  friendship  begun  at  school  with 
Mr.  Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax. 
They  came  to  London  together,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  invited  into  piibhc  hfe  by  the  Earl  of 
DorscL 

His  qualifications  recommended  him  to  many 
foreign  employments,  so  that  his  time  seems  to 
have  been  spent  in  negotiations.  In  1692,  he 
was  sent  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brindenburgh  ; 
in  1693,  to  the  Imperial  Court;  in  1694,  to  the 
EUector  of  Saxony;  m  1696,  to  the  Electors  of 
Menti  and  Cologne,  and  the  Congress  at 
Francfort ;  in  1698,  a  second  time  to  Branden- 

*  It  haa  been  conjectured  that  our  Poet  was  either  son 
or  grandson  of  Charles,  third  son  of  Sir  John  Sieimejr, 
the  first  baronet  of  thai  (amiljr.  See  Granger's  History, 
vol  il.  p.  S»6,  edit  8?o.  1773.  Mr.  Cole  sars,  the  PoeTa 
father  was  a  grocer.    Cola's  MS8  in  Brit  Mus.— C. 

t  He  was  entered  of  Trinity  College,  and  took  his  maa- 
ter*s  degree  In  1689.— H. 


bur^h  ;  m  IC99,  to  the  King  of  Poland  ;  in  1701 
agam  to  the  Emperor;  and  in  1706,  to  the 
States-general.  In  1697,  he  was  made  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  trade.  His  life  was  busy, 
and  not  long.  He  died  in  1707  ;  and  is  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  tliis  epitaph,  which 
Jacob  transcribed : — 

H.  8.  E. 

Georglut  Stepneiuty  Armiger, 

Vir 

Ob  Inrenii  acumen, 

Liters  rum  Sricnuam, 

Morum  Suaviutem, 

Rerum  Usum, 

Virorum  Ampfissimorum  Contnietndinaii, 

Lingu*^,  Siyli,  ac  VitJe  Elegantiam, 

Praclara  OfBcia  cum  Britannic  turn  £urcp« 

prapstita, 

Sui  sptaie  multum  celehracua. 

Apod  posteros  semper  celebranaos ; 

Plurimas  Lecationes  obiit 

Eft  Fide,  Dilifentii,  ac  Feliciute, 

Vi  Augu»tiMiimorum  Principua 

Oulielmi  et  Annne 

Spem  in  illo  repoeiram 

Munquam  fefellerit, 

Haud  nr^  superaverit. 

Post  long  cm  honorum  Curfimi 

Breri  Tempni is  Spstio  co:>fectum, 

Cum  Naturx>  parum,  Faoue  satis  vixerat, 

Animani  ad  aliiora  aspiraiacm  niscidfe  afflaTil 
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cepts  which  it  contains  are  exact  and  just ;  and 
that  it  is  therefore,  at  once,  a  book  of  entertain- 
ment and  of  Ktence.  This  I  was  told  by  Miller, 
llie  great  gardener  and  botanist,  whose  expres- 
sion was,  that  **  there  were  many  books  written 
on  the  same  subject  in  prose,  which  do  not  con- 
tain so  much  truth  as  that  poem.** 

In  the  disposition  of  his  matter,  so  as  to  inter- 
sperse precepts  relating  to  the  culture  of  trees 
vnth  sentiments  more  generally  alluring,  and  in 
easy  and  graceful  transitions  from  one  subject 
to  another,  he  has  very  diligently  imitated  his 
master ;  but  he  unhappily  pleased  himself  with 
blank  verse,  and  supposed  that  the  numbers  of 
Milton,  which  impress  the  mind  with  veneration, 
combined  as  they  are  with  subjects  of  incon- 
ceivable grandeur,  could  be  sustained  by  im- 
ages, which,  at  most,  can  rise  only  to  elegance. 
Contending  angels  may  shake  tne  regions  of 
heaven  in  blank  verse:  but  the  flow  of  equal 
measures,  and  the  embellishment  of  rhyme, 
mast  recommend  to  our  attention  the  art  of  en- 
^fling,  and  decide  the  merit  of  tlie  redstreak 
and  pearmain. 

What  study^  could  confer.  Philips  had  obtain- 
ed :  but  natural  deficiency  cannot  be  supplied. 
He  seems  not  bom  to  greatness  and  elevation. 
He  is  never  lofty,  nor  does  ho  often  surprise 
with  unexpected  excellence ;  but,  perhaps,  to  his 
last  poem  may  be  applied  what  Tully  said  of  the 
work  of  Lucretiu^  that  it  is  written  with  much 
art^  though  with  few  Hazes  of  genius. 

The  following  fragment  written  by  Edmund 
Smith,  upon  the  works  of  Philips,  has  been 
transcrifaKsd  from  the  Bodleian  manuscripts. 

"A  Prefatory  Discourse  to  the  poem  on  Mr. 
Philips,  witn  a  character  of  his  writings. 

"It  is  altogether  as  equitable  some  account 
should  be  given  of  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  writingjs,  as  of  those  who 
are  renowned  for  great  actions.  It  is  but  rea- 
sonable they,  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
immortality  of  others,  should  have  some  share 
in  it  themselves ;  and  since  their  j^enius  only  is 
discovered  by  their  works,  it  is  just  that  their 
virtues  should  be  recorded  by  their  friends.  For 
no  modest  men  (as  the  person  I  write  of  was  in 
perfection)  will  write  their  own  penegyrics  ;  and 
It  is  very  hard  that  they  should  go  without  repu- 
tation, only  because  they  the  more  deserve  it. 
The  end  of  writing  lives  is  for  the  imitation  of 
the  readers.  It  will  be  in  the  power  of  very 
few  to  imitate  the  Duke  of  Man  borough  ;  we 
must  be  content  with  admiring  his  great  qualities 
and  actions,  without  hopes  of  following  them. 
The  private  and  social  virtues  are  more  easily 
transcribed.  The  life  of  Cowley  is  more  instruc- 
tive, as  well  as  more  fine,  than  any  we  have  in 
oar  language.  And  it  is  to  be  wished,  since 
Mr.  Philips  had  so  many  of  the  good  qualities  of 
that  poet,  that  I  had  some  of  the  abilities  of  his 
historian. 

"The  Grecian  philosophers  have  had  their 
lives  written,  their  morals  commended,  and  their 
sayings  recorded.  Mr.  Philips  had  all  the 
Tiriues  to  which  most  of  them  only  pretended, 
and  all  their  integrity  without  any  of  their  afieo- 
tation. 

**  The  French  are  very  just  to  eminent  men 


in  this  point ;  not  a  learned  man  nor  a  poet  can 
die,  but  all  Europe  must  be  acquainted  with 
his  accomplishments.  They  give  praise  and 
expect  it  in  their  turns  ;  they  commend  their 
Patrus  and  Molieres,  as  well  as  their  Cond^s  and 
Turennes  *  their  Pellisons  and  Racines  have 
their  eulogies,  as  well  as  the  Prince  whom  they 
celebmte  ;  and  their  poems,  their  mercuries,  and 
orations,  nay,  their  very  gazettes,  are  filled  with 
ihe  praises  of  the  leamed. 

"  I  am  satisfied,  had  they  a  Philips  among 
them,  and  known  how  to  value  him ;  had  they 
one  of  his  learning,  his  temper,  but  above  all  of 
that  particular  tiun  of  humour,  that  altogether 
new  genius,  he  had  been  an  example  to  their 
poets,  and  a  subject  of  their  panegyrics,  and 
perhaps  set  in  competition  with  the  ancients,  to 
whom  only  he  ought  to  submit 

*'  I  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  do  justice  to 
his  memory,  since  nobody  else  undertakes  it. 
And  indeed  I  can  assign  no  cause  why  so  many 
of  his  acquaintance  (that  are  as  willing  and  more 
able  than  myself  to  give  an  account  of  him) 
should  forbear  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  one 
so  dear  to  them,  but  only  that  they  look  lipon  it 
as  a  work  entirely  belonging  to  me. 

"I  shall  content  myself  with  giving  only  a 
character  of  the  person  and  his  writings,  with- 
out meddling  with  the  transactions  ot  his  hfe, 
which  was  altogether  private.  I  shall  only  make 
this  known  observation  of  his  family,  that  there 
was  scarcely  so  many  extraordinary  men  in 
any  one.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  five  of 
his  brothers  (of  which  three  are  still  living),  all 
men  of  fine  parta,  yet  all  of  a  very  unlike  temper 
and  genius.  So  tnat  their  fniitiul  mother,  like 
the  mother  of  the  ^ods,  seems  to  have  produced 
a  numerous  ofiisprmg,  all  of  different  though 
uncommon  faculties.  Of  the  living,  neither 
their  modesty,  nor  the  humour  of  the  present 
age,  permits  mc  to  speak :  of  the  dead,  I  may 
say  sometliing. 

"  One  of  them  had  made  the  greatest  progress 
in  the  study  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations 
of  any  one  1  know.  He  had  perfectly  master^ 
and  even  improved,  the  notions  of  Grolius,  and 
the  mote  refined  ones  of  Puffendorf.  He  could 
refute  Hobbes  with  as  much  solidity  as  some  of 
greater  name,  and  expose  him  with  as  much 
wit  as  Echard.     That  noble  study  which  re- 

auires  the  greatest  reach  of  reason  and  nicetjr  of 
istinction,  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  him. 
*Twas  a  national  loss  to  be  deprived  of  one  who 
understood  a  science  so  necessary,  and  yet  so 
unknown  in  England.  I  shall  add  only,  he 
had  the  same  honesty  and  sincerity  as  the  per- 
son I  write  of,  but  more  heat ;  the  former  wae 
more  inclined  to  argue,  the  latter  to  divert ;  one 
employed  his  reason  more,  the  other  his  ima- 
gination: the  former  had  been  well  quahfied 
for  those  posts,  which  the  modesty  of  the  latter 
made  him  refuse.  His  other  dead  brother  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  the  College  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  had  a  genius  either  for 
poetry  or  oratory;  and,  though  very  young^ 
composed  several  very  agreeable  pieces.  In  tul 
probabiHty  he  would  have  written  as  finely  as 
nis  brother  did  nobly.  He  might  have  been  the 
Waller,  as  the  other  was  the  Milton  of  his  time. 
The  one  mig^ht  celebrate  Marlborough,  the 
other  his  beautiful  offspring.  This  had  not  bmn 
so  fit  to  describe  the  actions  of  heroes  as  te 
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▼irtnes  of  private  men.  In  a  word,  he  had  been 
fitter  for  my  place ;  and  while  his  brother  was 
writing  upon  the  greatest  men  that  any  age  ever 
pnxluced,  in  a  style  equal  to  them,  he  might 
nave  served  as  a  panegyrist  on  him. 

"  This  is  all  I  think  necessary  to  sajr  of  his 
family.  I  shall  proceed  to  himself  and  his  writ- 
ings ;  which  I  shall  first  treat  of,  because  I  know 
they  are  censured  by  some  out  of  envy,  and 
more  out  of  ignorance. 

^The  <  Splendid  Shilling,'  which  is  far  the 
least  considerable,  has  the  more  general  reputa- 
tion, and  perhaps  hinders  the  character  of  the 
rest  The  style  agreed  so  well  with  the  bur- 
lesque, that  the  ignorant  thought  it  could  be- 
come nothing  else.  Every  body  is  pleased  with 
that  work.  But  to  judge  rightly  of  the  other 
requires  a  perfect  mastery  of  poetry  and  criti- 
cism, a  just  contempt  of  the  little  turns  and  wit- 
ticisms now  in  vogue,  and,  above  all,  a  perfect 
understanding  of  poetical  diction  and  descrip- 
tion. 

**  All  that  have  any  taste  for  poetrv  will  agree, 
that  the  great  burlesque  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  low.  It  is  much  easier  to  make  a  great 
thing  appear  little,  than  a  little  one  great:  Cot- 
ton ana  others  of  a  very  low  genius  have  done 
the  former:  but  Philips,  Garth,  and  Boileau, 
only  the  latter. 

"A  picture  in  miniature  is  every  painter's 
talent ;  but  a  piece  for  a  cupola,  where  all  the 
figures  are  enlarged,  yet  proportioned  to  the  eye, 
requires  a  master's  hand. 

"It  must  still  be  more  acceptable  than  the 
low  burlesque,  because  the  images  of  the  latter 
are  mean  and  filthy,  and  the  language  itself  en- 
tirely unknown  to  all  men  of  good  breeding. 
The  style  of  Billingsgate  woidd  not  make  a  very 
agreeable  figure  at  St  James's.  A  gentleman 
would  take  but  little  pleasure  in  language  which 
he  would  think  it  hard  to  be  accosted  in,  or  in 
reading  words  which  he  could  not  pronounce 
without  blushing.  The  lofly  burlesque  is  the 
more  to  be  admired,  because,  to  wnte  it,  the 
author  must  be  master  of  two  of  the  most  dif- 
ferent talents  in  nature.  A  talent  to  find  out 
and  expose  what  is  ridiculous,  is  very  different 
from  that  which  is  to  raise  and  elevate.  We 
must  read  Virgil  and  Milton  for  the  one,  and 
Horace  and  Hudibras  for  the  other.  We  know 
that  the  authors  of  excellent  comedies  have  often 
failed  in  the  grave  style,  and  the  tragedian  as 
often  in  com^y.  Admiration  and  laughter  are 
of  such  opposite  natures,  that  they  are  seldom 
created  by  the  same  person.  The  man  of  mirth 
is  always  observing  the  follies  and  weaknesses, 
the  serious  writer  the  virtues  or  crimes,  of  man- 
kind ;  one  is  pleased  with  contemplating  a  beau, 
the  other  a  nero;  even  from  the  same  object 
they  would  draw  different  ideas :  Achilles  would 
appear  in  very  different  lights  to  Thersites  and 
Alexander ;  the  one  woiud  admire  the  courage 
and  greatness  of  his  soul ;  the  other  would  ridi- 
cule the  vanity  and  rashness  of  his  temper.  As 
the  satirist  says  to  Hannibal : 


—I,  curre  per  Alpes, 


V*  pueris  placeu,  et  dedamsdo  fiaa 

**  The  contrariety  of  stjde  to  the  subject  pleases 
the  more  strongly,  because  it  is  more  surprising ; 
the  expectation  ot  the  reader  is  pleasantly  de- 
wmtifWkomLfcUB  ut  kumbbs^  horn  Um 


subject,  or  a  great  subject  from  the  style.  It 
pleases  the  more  universally,  because  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  taste  both  of  the  grave  and  the  merry ; 
but  more  particularly  so  to  those  who  have  a  re 
lish  of  the  best  writers,  and  the  noblest  sort  of 
poetry.  I  shall  produce  only  one  passage  out  of 
this  Poet,  whicn  is  the  misfortune  of  his  galii 
gaskins: 

Mr  ^lligukins,  which  have  long  wKhrtood 
The  winter'fl  rurjr  and  encroaching  frosts. 
By  time  subduM  (what  will  not  time  subdue  !) 

This  is  admirably  pathetical,  and  shows  very 
well  the  vicissitudes  of  sublunary  things.  The 
rest  goes  on  to  a  prodigious  height ;  and  a  man 
in  Greenland  could  hardly  have  made  a  more 
pathetic  and  terrible  complaint  Is  it  not  sur- 
prising that  the  subject  should  be  so  mean,  and 
the  verse  so  pompous,  that  the  least  things  in 
his  poetry,  as  in  a  microscope,  should  grow 
great  and  formidable  to  the  eye  ;  especially  con- 
sidering that,  not  understanding  French,  he  bad 
no  model  for  his  style  ?  that  he  should  have  no 
writer  to  imitate,  and  himself  be  inimitable  ?  that 
he  should  do  all  this  before  he  was  twenty  ;  at 
an  age  which  is  usually  pleased  with  a  glare  of 
false  thoughts,  little  turns,  and  unnatural  fus- 
tian ?  at  an  age,  at  which  Cowley,  Dryden,  and 
I  had  almost  said  Virgil,  were  inconsiderable ; 
so  soon  was  his  imagination  at  its  full  strength, 
his  judgment  ripe,  and  his  humour  complete. 

"This  poem  was  written  for  his  own  diversion, 
without  any  design  of  publication.  It  was  com- 
municated but  to  me ;  but  soon  spread,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  pirates.  It  was  put  out,  \\\e\y 
mangled  by  Ben  Bragge ;  and  impudently  said 
to  be  corrected  by  the  autkor.  This  grievance  is 
now  grown  more  epidemical ;  and  no  man  now 
has  a  ripht  to  his  own  thoughts,  or  a  title  to  his 
own  wntings.  Xenophon  answered  the  Persian 
who  demanded  his  arms,  *We  have  nothing 
now  left  but  our  arms  and  our  valour :  if  we 
surrender  the  one,  how  shall  we  make  use  of  the 
other  V  Poets  have  nothing  but  their  wits  and 
their  writings  ;  and  if  they  arc  plundered  of  the 
latter,  I  don't  see  what  good  the  former  can  do 
them.  To  pirate,  and  pubUcly  own  it,  to  prefix 
their  names  to  the  works  they  steal,  to  ovm  and 
avow  the  theft,  I  behove,  was  never  yet  heard  of 
but  in  Elngland.  It  will  sound  oddly  to  posterity, 
that,  in  a  polite  nation,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
under  the  direction  of  the  most  wise,  most  learn- 
ed, and  most  generous  encouragers  of  know- 
ledge in  the  world,  the  property  of  a  mechanic 
should  be  better  secured  than  that  of  a  scholar ! 
that  the  poorest  manual  operations  should  be 
more  valued  than  the  noblest  products  of  the 
brain !  that  it  should  be  felony  to  rob  a  cobbler 
of  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  no  crime  to  deprive  the 
best  author  of  his  whole  subsistence  ;  that  no- 
thing should  make  a  man  a  sure  title  to  his  own 
writmgs  but  tlie  stupidity  of  them !  that  the 
works  of  Dryden  should  meet  with  less  encoa 
ragement  than  those  of  his  own  Flecknoe  or 
Blackmore !  that  Tillotson  and  St  George,  Tom 
Thumb  and  Temple,  should  be  set  on  an  equal 
footing !  This  is  the  reason  why  this  very  paper 
has  been  so  long  delayed ;  and,  while  the  most  im- 
pudent and  scandalous  libels  are  publicly  vend- 
ed by  the  pirates,  this  innocent  work  is  forced  to 
steal  abroad  as  if  it  were  a  libeL 

"  Our  present  writers  are  by  these  wretches 
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(he  centurion  seized  on  his  estate.  But  I  don*t 
doubt  but  I  can  fix  upon  the  Miecenas  of  the 
present  age,  that  will  retrieve  them  from  it 
But,  whatever  effects  this  piracy  may  have  upon 
us,  it  contributed  very  much  to  the  advantasre  of 
Mr.  Philips ;  it  helped  him  to  a  reputation  wliich 
he  neither  desired  nor  expected,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  being  put  upon  a  work  of  which  he  dill 
not  think  himself  capable :  but  the  event  show- 
ed his  modesty.  And  it  was  reasonable  to  hope, 
that  he,  who  could  raise  mean  subjects  so  high, 
should  still  be  more  elevated  on  greater  themes ; 
that  he,  that  could  draw  such  noble  ideas  from  a 
shilling,  could  not  fail  upon  such  a  subject  as 
th«  Duke  of- Marlborough,  which  is  capable  of 
heightening  even  the  most  low  and  trifling 
genius.  And,  indeed,  most  of  the  great  works 
which  have  been  produced  in  the  world  have 
h'^en  owing  less  to  the  poet  than  the  patron. 
Men  of  the  greatest  genius  are  sometimes  lazy, 
and  want  a  spur ;  often  modest,  and  dare  not 
venture  in  public;  they  certainly  know  their 
faults  in  the  worst  things  ;  and  even  their  best 
things  they  are  not  fond  of,  because  the  idea  of 
what  they  ought  to  be  is  far  above  what  they 
arc.  This  induced  me  to  believe  that  Virgil  de- 
sired his  works  might  be  burned,  had  not  the 
same  Augustus,  that  desired  him  to  write  them, 
prffserved  them  from  destruction.  A  scribbling 
beau  may  imagine  a  poet  mav  be  induced  to 
write,  by  the  very  pleasure  he  finds  in  writing ; 
but  that  is  seldom,  when  people  are  necessitated 
to  it.  I  have  known  men  row,  and  use  very 
hard  labour  for  diversion,  which,  if  they  had  been 
tied  to,  they  would  have  thought  themselves 
very  unhappy. 

"But  to  return  to  'Blenheim,'  that  work  so 
much  admired  by  some,  and  censured  by  others. 
I  have  often  wished  he  had  wrote  it  m  Latin, 
that  he  might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  emnty 
critic,  who  could  have  as  little  understood  nis 
meunius;  in  that  language  as  they  do  his  beauties 
iu  ois  own. 


*'  False  critics  have  been  the  plague  of  all 
ages :  Milton  himself,  in  a  very  polite  court,  has 
been  compared  to  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbar- 
row :  he  had  been  on  the  wrong  side,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  a  good  poet.  And  this,  per- 
haps, mav  be  Mr.  PhiUps*s  case. 

**  But  I  take  generally  the  ignorance  of  his 
readers  to  be  tne  occasion  of  their  dislike. 
People  that  have  formed  their  taste  upon  the 
French  writers  can  have  no  relish  for  Philips; 
they  admire  points  and  turns,  and  consequentlv 
have  no  judgment  of  what  is  ^reat  and  majes- 
tic ;  he  must  look  little  in  their  eyes,  when  he 
soars  so  high  as  to  be  almost  out  of  their  view. 
I  cannot  therefore  allow  any  admirer  of  the 
French  to  be  a  judge  of  *  Blenheim,'  nor  any 
who  takes  Bouhours  for  a  complete  critic.  He 
generally  judges  of  the  ancients  by  the  modems, 
and  not  the  modems  by  the  ancients ;  he  takes 
those  passages  of  their  own  authors  to  be  really 
subUme  which  come  the  nearest  to  it ;  he  often 
calls  that  a  noble  and  a  great  thought  which  is 
only  a  pretty  and  a  fine  one  ;  and  has  more  in- 
stances of  the  sublime  out  of  *  Ovid  de  Tristi- 
bus,'  than  he  has  out  of  all  Virgil. 

"  I  shall  allow,  therefore,  only  those  to  be 
judges  of  Philips,  who  make  the  ancients,  and 
particularly  Virgil,  their  standard. 

"But  before  I  enter  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
consider  what  is  particular  in  the  style  of  Philips, 
and  examine  what  ought  to  be  the  style  of  heroic 
poetry ;  and  next  inquire  how  far  he  has  come 
up  to  that  style. 

"  His  style  is  particular,  because  he  lays  aside 
rhyme,  and  writes  in  blank  verse,  and  uses  old 
words,  and  firequently  postpones  tne  adjective  to 
the  substantive,  and  the  suostantive  to  the  verb ; 
and  leaves  out  little  particles,  a  and  the ;  A<r, 
and  his  ;  and  uses  frequent  appositions.  Now 
let  us  examine  whether  these  alterations  of  style 
be  conformable  to  the  tme  sublime." 
♦        *<»•* 
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William  "Walsh,  the  son  of  Joseph  Walsh, 
Esq.,  of  Abberley,  in  Worcestershire,  was  bom 
in  1663,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  Wood, 
who  relates  tnat  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became, 
in  1678,  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Wadham 
College. 

He  left  the  University  without  a  degree,  and 
pursued  his  studies  in  London  and  at  home; 
that  he  studied,  in  whatever  place,  is  apparent 
from  iu  effect,  for  he  became  in  Mr.  Bryden's 
opinion  the  best  critic  in  the  nation. 

He  was  not,  however,  merely  a  critic  or  a 
scholar,  but  a  man  of  fashion ;  and,  as  Dennis 
remarks,  ostentatiously  splendid  in  his  dress. 
He  was  likewise  a  member  of  pariiament  and  a 
courtier,  knight  of  the  shire  for  nis  native  county 
in  several  parliaments  j  in  another  the  repre- 
■salalive  ofRichmond  in  Yorkshire ;  and  gen- 


tleman of  the  horse  to  Claeen  Anne,  under  the 
Duke  of  Somerset 

Some  of  his  verses  show  him  to  have  been  a 
zealous  friend  to  the  Revolution  ;  but  his  fio* 
litical  ardour  did  not  abate  his  reverence  or 
kindness  for  Dryden,  to  whom  he  ^ve  a  dis- 
sertation on  Virgil's  "  Pastorals,"  m '  which, 
however  studied,  he  discovers  some  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  French  versification. 

In  1705,  he  began  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
Pope,  in  whom  he  discovered  very  early  the 
power  of  poetry.  Their  letters  are  written  upon 
the  pastoral  comedy  of  the  Italians,  and  those 
pastorals  which  Pope  was  then  preparing,  to 
publish. 

The  kindnesses  which  are  first  experienced 
are  seldom  forgotten.  Pope  always  retained  a 
grateful  memory  of  Walsh's  notice,  and  men< 
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boned  him  in  one  of  his  latter  pieces  among: 
those  that  had  encouraged  his  juvenile  studies : 

Oranville  the  polite, 

And  knowing  Walsh,  would  tell  me  I  could  write. 

In  his  "Essay  on  Criticism"  he  had  ^ven 
him  more  splendid  praise ;  and,  in  the  opmion 
of  his  more  learned  commentator,  sacnnced  a 
little  of  his  judgment  to  his  gratitude. 

The  time  of  his  death  I  have  not  learned.  It 
must  have  happened  between  1707,  when  he 
wrote  to  Pope,  and  1711,  when  Pope  praised 
aim  in  his  "Essay."  The  epitaph  makes  him 
forty-six  years  old  ;  if  Wood's  account  be  right, 
he  died  in  1709. 

He  is  known  more  by  his  familiarity  with 
greater  men,  than  by  any  thing  done  or  written 
by  himself. 

His  works  are  not  numerous.    In  prose  he 


wrote  "Eugenia,  a  Defence  of  Women ;"  which 
Dryden  honoured  with  a  Preface. 

"  Csculapius,  or  the  Hospital  of  Fools,"  pub- 
lished afler  liis  death. 

"A  Collection  of  Letters  and  Poems,  arooroos 
and  gallant,"  Was  pubUshed  in  the  volumes  called 
Dryden's  Miscellany,  and  some  other  occasional 
pieces. 

To  his  Poems  and  Letters  is  prefixed  a  veiy 
judicious  Preface  upon  Epistolary  Composition 
and  Amorous  Poetry. 

In  his  "Golden  Age  restored,"  there  was 
something  of  humour,  while  the  facts  were  re- 
cent ;  but  it  now  strikes  no  longer.  In  his  imi- 
tation of  Hohice,  the  first  stanzas  are  happily 
turned  ;  and  in  all  his  writings  there  are  pleasing 
passages.  He  has,  however,  more  elegance 
than  vigour,  and  seldom  rises  higher  than  to  be 
pretty. 
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Or  the  great  poet  whose  life  I  am  about  to 
dehneate,  the  curiosity  which  his  reputation 
must  excite  will  require  a  display  more  ample 
than  can  now  be  given.  His  contemporaries, 
however  ^y  reverenced  his  genius,  left  his  life 
unwritten  ;  and  nothing  therefore  can  be  known 
beyond  what  casual  mention  and  uncertain  tra- 
dition have  supplied. 

John  Drtdkn  was  bom  August  9,  1631,t  at 
Aldwinkle,  near  Oundle,  the  son  of  Erasmus 
Dryden,  of  Titchmersh  ;  who  was  the  third  son 
of  Sir  Erasmus  Dryden,  baronet,  of  Canons 
Ashby.  All  these  places  are  in  Northampton- 
shire ;  but  the  original  stock  of  the  family  was 
in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.t 

He  is  reported  by  his  last  biographer,  Der- 
rick, to  have  inherited  from  his  father  an  estate 
of  two  hundred  a  year-^and  to  have  been  bred, 
as  was  said,  an  anabaptist  For  either  of  these 
particulars  no  authority  is  given.§  Such  a  for- 
tune ought  to  have  secured  him  from  that  pover- 
ty which  seems  always  to  have  oppressed  him ; 
or,  if  he  had  wasted  it,  to  have  made  him 
ashamed  of  publishing  his  necessities.  But 
though  he  haa  many  enemies,  who  undoubtedly 
examined  his  life  with  a  scrutiny  sufficiently 


•  The  Life  of  Dryden,  though  in  point  of  composition 
it  ifl  one  of  the  roost  admirable  of  Jonnson^a  productions, 
is  in  manj  particulars  incorrect.  Mr.  Malone,  in  the 
biography  prefixed  to  his  "  Prose  Works,  *^  haa  collected 
a  mucn  more  ample  and  accurate  account ;  and  from 
that  raluable  work  sereral  dates  and  other  particulars 
have  been  here  set  right— J.  B. 

4  Mr.  Malone  has  lately  proved  that  there  is  no  satis- 
factory eridence  for  this  date.  The  inscription  on  Dry- 
den's  monument  says  only  natus  1633.  See  Malone's 
Life  of  Dryden,  prefixed  to  his  **  Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Prose  Works,»»  p.  6,  note.— C. 

i  Of  Cumberland-    Ibid.  p.  10.— C. 

\  Mr.  Molone  has  furnished  us  with  a  detailed  account 
of  our  Poet's  circumstances ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
although  he  was  possessed  of  a  sufficient  income  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  was  considerably  embarrassed 
«  ks  CIMS.    8m  Malone*!  Life,  p.  440.-J.  B. 


matirious,  1  do  not  remember  that  he  is  ever 
charged  with  waste  of  his  palrimony^yHe  wia, 
indeed,  sometimes  reproached  for  Mis  first  reli- 
rrion.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
Dt^rrirk'fl  intelligence  was  partly  true,  and 
partly  errnn*^ous.|| 

V  From  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  in- 
structed a^  one  of  the  King^s  scholars  by  Dr. 
Busby,  vihoin  he  long  after  continued  to  reve- 
rence'^ he  was,  in  1650,  elected  to  one  of  the 
7cistminBtcr  scholarships  at  Cambridge.1l/ 
Of  his  school  performances  has  appeareoonly 
a  po«m  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hasting8,yconi- 
po9ed  with  ;rreat  ambition  of  such  conceits  as, 
notwithstanding  the  reformation  begun  by 
Wnlior  ftful  Denham,  the  ezaniple  of  Cowley 
EtiU  kcyi  m  reputation.  Lord  Hastings  died  of 
the  f^mnll-pox ;  and  his  poet  has  made  of  the 
puiitDU'A  tir^t  rose-buds,  and  then  gems :  at  last 
exalts  them  into  stars;  and  says, 

TVn  crnmrt  need  foretell  his  change  drew  on, 
Wl^oiii^  corpse  might  seem  a  constellation. 

At  the  University  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  tajrcr  of  poetical  distinction,  or  to  have 
laviiih^d  hb  early  wat  either  on  fictitious  sub- 
jects or  public  occasions.  He  probably  om- 
sider^d,  tliat  he  who  proposed  to  be  an  author 
ought  first  to  be  a  stuaent  He  obtained,  what- 
ever was  ibij  reason,  no  fellowship  in  the  Col- 
lege. Whv  he  was  excluded  cannot  now  be 
known,  an^  it  is  vain  to  guess :  had  he  Uiought 
himself  injured,  he  knew  how  to  complain.  In 
the  Life  of  Plutarch  he  mentions  his  education 


H  Mr*  l?erri<^k»s  Life  of  Dryden  was  prefixed  to  a  rery 
hesuUfal  an*!  tvtrrect  edition  of  Dryden's  Miscellanies, 
piiblijhed  by  il.  •  Tonsons  in  1760, 4  vols.  Sro.  DerrkJc's 
pau^  haweVrr,  was  poorly  executed,  and  the  edition 
never  became  popular — C 

*  Ite  weiu  dET  to  Trinity  College,  and  was  admitted  to 
a  bachclor^a  tiegree  in  Jan.  1693-4,  and  in  16d7  mm 
■ '  '■  of  arts.— C. 
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in  the  College  with  gratitude ;  but,  in  a  prologue 
at  Oxford,  he  has  these  lines : 

Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  name  ahall  be, 
Tlian  his  own  mother  univcr»Uy  ; 
Thebes  did  his  rude  unknowing  joulh  eni^age ; 
He  chooses  Athena  in  his  riper  age. 

It  was  not  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  1658, 
that  he  became  a  public  candidate  for  fame,*  by 
publishing  '^Heroic  Stanzas  on  the  late  Lord 
Protector ;"  which,  compared  with  the  verses 
of  Sprat  and  Waller  on  the  same  occasion,  were 
sufficient  to  raise  great  expectations  of  the  rising 
Poet 

When  the  Kin^  was  restored,  Dryden,  hke 
the  other  panegyrists  of  usurpation,  changed  his 
opinion,  or  his  profession,  and  pubUshed  "As- 
trea  Redux,  a  roem  on  the  happy  Restoration 
ind  Return  of  his  most  sacred  Majesty  King 
Charles  the  Second." 

The  reproach  of  inconstancy  was,  on  this  oc- 
casion, shared  with  such  numbers,  that  it  pro- 
duced neither  hatred  nor  disgrace !  if  he  changed, 
he  changed  with  the  nation.  It  was,  however, 
not  totally  forgotten  when  his  reputation  raised 
hun  enemies. 

The  same  year  he  praised  the  new  King  in  a 
B«€ond  poem  on  his  restoration.  In  the  **  As- 
trea"  were  the  lines, 

An  horrid  gtitfnesa  first  invades  the  ear^ 
And  in  that  silence  we  a  tempest  fear— 

lor  which  he  was  persecuted  with  perpetual 
ridicule,  perhaps  with  more  than  was  deserved. 
SiUnce  is  indeed  mere  privation  ;  and,  so  con- 
sidered, cannot  invade ;  but  privation  likewise 
certainly  is  darkntss^  and  probably  ccid;  yet 
poetry  has  never  been  refused  the  right  of  as- 
cribing effects  or  agency  to  them  as  to  positive 
powers.  No  man  scruples  to  say,  that  darkness 
hinders  him  from  his  work ;  or  that  cold  has 
killed  the  plants.  Death  is  also  privation  ;  yet 
The  has  made  any  difficulty  ot  assigning  to 
death  a  dart  and  the  power  of  striking  ? 

In  settling  the  oraer  of  his  works  there  is 
•ome  difficulty ;  for,  even  when  they  are  impor- 
tant enough  to  be  formally  offered  to  a  patron, 
he  does  not  commonly  date  his  dedication  ;  the 
time  of  writing  and  publishing  is  not  always  the 
ttme  ;  nor  can  the  nrst  editions  be  easily  found, 
if  even  from  them  could  be  obtained  the  neccs- 
larv  information.! 

Ilie  time  at  which  his  6rst  play  was  exhibited 
is  not  certainly  known,  because  it  was  not 
printed  till  it  was,  some  years  afterwards,  altered 
and  revived  ;  but  since  the  plavs  are  said  to  be 
printed  in  the  order  m  which  they  were  written^ 
from  the  dates  of  some,  those  of  others  may  be 
inferred  ;  .and  thus  it  may  be  collected,  that  in 
1663,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  life,  he 
commenced  a  writer  for  the  stage ;  compelled 
nodonbtedly  by  necessity,  for  he  appears  never 
to  have  loved  that  exercise  of  his  genius,  or  to 
have  much  pleased  himself  with  his  own  dramas. 

Of  the  stage,  when  he  had  once  invaded  it,  he 
kept  possession  for  many  years ;  not  indeed 
without  the  competition  of^ rivals  who  sometimes 
prevailed,  or  the  censure  of  critics,  which  was 


*  This  '»  a  mistake.  His  poem  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Hastings  appeared  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Tears  of  the 
Moses  on  the  death  of  Henrjr  Lord  Hastings ;  Sm.  1649.» 
M»lone.-J.  B. 

♦  The  order  of  his  playa  has  been  accurately  aicer* 
mntAbjUT.MMiooM.—C. 


oflen  poignant  and  often  just ;  but  with  8u<>h  a 
degree  of^reputation,  as  made  him  at  least  sccuie 
of  being  heard,  whatever  might  be  the  final  de- 
termination of  the  public 

His  first  piece  was  a  comedy  called  "The 
Wild  Gallant.^"  He  began  with  no  happy  au- 
guries  ;  for  his  performance  was  so  much  dfisap  • 
proved,  that  he  was  compelled  to  recall  it,  and 
change  it  from  its  imperfect  state  to  the  form  in 
which  it  now  appears,  and  which  is  yet  suffi- 
ciently defective  to  vindicate  the  critics. 

I  wish  that  there  were  no  necessity  of  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  his  theatrical  fame,  or  tracing 
the  meanders  of  his  mind  through  the  whole  se- 
ries of  his  dramatic  performances  ;  it  will  be  fit, 
however,  to  enumerate  them,  and  to  take  espe- 
cial notice  of  those  that  are  distin^ished  by  any 
peculiarity,  intrinsic  or  concomitant;  for  the 
composition  and  fate  of  eight-and-twenty  dra 
mas  include  too  much  of  a  poetical  life  to  be 
omitted. 

In  1664,  he  published  *<  The  Rival  Ladies," 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  a  man 
of  high  reputation  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a 
statesman.  In  this  play  he  made  his  essay  of 
dramatic  rhyme,  which  he  defends,  in  his  dedi- 
cation, with  sufficient  certainty  of  a  favourable 
hearing ;  for  Orrery  was  himself  a  writer  of 
rhyming  tragedies. 

He  then  joined  with  Sir  Robert  Howard  in 
"  The  Indian  Q.ueen,"  a  tragedy  in  rhyme.  The 
parts  which  either  of  them  wrote  are  not  distin- 
guished. 

"The  Indian  Emperor"  was  published  in  1667. 
It  is  a  tragedy  in  rnyme,  intended  for  a  sequel 
to  Howard's  "  Indian  Clueen."  Of  this  connex- 
ion notice  was  given  to  the  aiAlience  by  printed 
bills,  distributed  at  the  door ;  an  expedfient  sup- 

gjsed  to  be  ridiculed  in  "  The  Rehearsal,"  where 
ayes  tells  how  many  reams  he  has  printed,  to 
instil  into  the  auchence  some  conception  of  his 
plot 

In  this  play  is  the  description  of  Night,  which 
Rymer  has  made  famous  by  preferring  it  to  those 
of'^all  other  poets. 

The  practice  of  making  tragedies  in  rhyme 
was  introduced  soon  after  the  Restoration,  as  it 
seems  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  Charles  the  Second,  who  had 
formed  his  taste  by  the  French  theatre  ;  and 
Dryden,  who  wrote,  and  made  no  difficulty  of 
declaring  that  he  wrote  only  to  please,  and  who 
perhaps  knew  that  by  his  dexterity  of  versifica- 
tion he  was  more  likely  to  excel  otners  in  rhyme 
than  without  it,  very  readily  adopted  his  mas- 
ter's preference.  He  therefore  made  rhyming 
tragedies,  till,  by  the  prevalence  of  manifest 
propriety,  he  seems  to  have  grown  ashamed  of 
mating  them  any  longer. 

To  this  play  is  prefixed  a  vehement  defence  of 
dramatic  rnyme,  in  confutation  of  the  preface  to 
"  The  Duke  of  Lerma,"  m  which  Sir  Robert 
Howard  had  censured  it. 

In  1667,  he  published  **  Annus  Mirabilis,  the 
Year  of  Wonaers,"  which  may  be  esteemed  one 
of  his  most  elaborate  works. 

It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Howard  by  a 
letter,  which  is  not  properly  a  dedication  ;  and 


I  The  "  Duke  of  Ouise^*  was  his  first  attempt  In  th« 
drama,  but  laid  aside  and  aflerwarda  new  modelladv— Sea 
Malone,  p.  61^-^.  B. 
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writinff  to  a  poet,  he  has  mterspersed  manj 
critical  observations,  of  which  some  are  com- 
mon, and  some  perhaps  ventured  without  much 
consideration.  He  bes^n,  even  now,  to  exer- 
cise the  domination  of  conscious  genius,  by  re- 
commending his  own  performance  :  ^  I  am  satis- 
fied that  as  the  Pnnce  and  General"  [Rupert 
and  Monk]  **  are  incomparably  the  best  subjects 
[  ever  had,  so  what  I  have  written  on  them  is 
much  better  than  what  I  have  performed  on  any 
other.  As  I  have  endeavoured  to  adorn  my 
poem  with  noble  thoughts,  so  much  more  to  ex- 
press those  thoughts  with  elocution." 

It  is  written  in  quatrains,  or  heroic  stanzas  of 
four  lines  ;  a  measure  which  he  had  learned 
from  the  "  Gondibert"  of  Davenant,  and  which 
he  then  thought  the  most  majestic  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  afibrds.  Of  this  stanza  he  men- 
tions the  incumbrances,  increased  as  they  were 
by  the  exactness  which  the  age  required.  It  was, 
throughout  his  life,  very  much  his  custom  to  re- 
commend his  works  by  representation  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  he  had  encountered,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  sufficiently  considered  that  where 
there  is  no  difficulty,  there  is  no  praise. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  conduct  of  Sir 
Robert  Howard  and  Dryden  towards  each  other, 
something  that  is  not  now  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained.* Dryden,  in  his  dedication  to  the  Earl 
of  Orrery,  haa  defended  dramatic  rhjrme  ;  and 
Howard,  in  a  preface  to  a  collection  of  plays, 
had  censured  his  opinion.  Dryden  vindicated 
himself  in  his  "  Dialogue  on  Dramatic  Poetry :" 
Howard,  in  his  preface  to  "the  Duke  of  Lerma," 
animadverted  on  the  vindication  ;  and  Dryden, 
in  a  preface  to  "  The  Indian  Emperor,"  replied 
to  the  animadversions  with  great  asperity,  and 
almost  with  contumely.  The  dedication  to  this 
play  is  dated  the  year  m  which  the  "  Annus  Mi- 
rabilis"  was  pubhshed.  Here  appears  a  strange 
Inconsistency;  but Langbaine affords  some  help, 
by  relating  that  the  answer  to  Howard  was  not 
published  m  the  first  edition  of  the  play,  but  was 
added  when  it  was  afterwards  repnnted :  and  a« 
"  The  Duke  of  Lerma"  did  not  appear  till  1668, 
the  same  year  in  which  the  dialogue  was  pub- 
lished, there  was  time  enough  for  enmity  to 
grow  up  between  authors,  who,  writing  both  for 
the  theatre,  were  naturally  rivals. 

He  was  now  so  much  distinguished,  that  in 
16681  he  succeeded  Sir  William  Davenant  as 
poet-laureat  The  salary  of  the  laureat  had  been 
raised  in  favour  of  Jonson,  by  Charles  the 
First,  from  a  hundred  marks  to  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  a  tierce  of  wine  :  a  revenue 
III  those  dajs  not  inadequate  to  the  conve- 
niences of  life. 

The  same  year,  he  published  his  Essay  on 
Dramatic  Poetry,  an  elegant  and  instructive  dia- 
lotpie,  in  which  we  are  told,  by  Prior,  that  the 
principal  character  is  meant  to  represent  the 
Duke  of  Dorset.    This  work  seems  to  have 

S'ven  Addisoa  a  model  for  his  dialogues  upon 
[edals. 

"Secret  Love,  or  the  Maiden  Clueen"  (1668), 
is  a  tragi-comedy.  In  the  preface  he  discusses 
a  cunous  question,  whether  a  poet  can  judge 


♦  See  Malone,  p.  91  .-^J.  B. 

t  He  did  not  succeed  DaTenant  till  Au?.  IS.  1670 ;  but 
Mr.  Malone  informs  ua.  that  the  patent  had  a  retro«J9ect, 
and  th«  aalarf  oomroencad  from  the  Midiumroer  after 
Daveiuiu*8  deaih.— C. 


well  of  his  own  productions?  and  detennmea 
very  justly,  that,  of  the  plan  and  disposition,  and 
all  that  can  be  reduced  to  principles  of  science, 
the  author  may  depend  upon  his  own  opinion; 
but  that,  in  those  parts  where  I'ancy  predomi- 
nates, self-love  may  easily  deceive.  He  might 
have  observed,  that  M'hat  is  good  only  becanse 
it  pleases,  cannot  be  pronounced  good  till  it  has 
been  found  to  please. 

"Sir  Martin  Mar-all"  (1668)  is  a  comedy, 
published  without  preface  or  dedication,  and  at 
first  without  the  name  of  the  author.  Lang- 
baine charges  it,  like  most  of  the  rest,  with  pla- 
giarism ;  and  observes,  that  the  song  is  transla> 
ted  from  Voiture,  allowing  however  that  both 
the  sense  and  metisure  are  exactly  observed. 

"The  Tempest"  (1670)  is  an  alteration  of 
Shakspeare's  play,  made  by  Dryden  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Davenant;  "whom,"  says  he,  "1 
found  of  so  quick  a  fancy,  that  nothing  wii 
proposed  to  him  in  which  he  could  not  suddenly 
produce  a  thought  extremely  pleasant  and  sur- 
prising ;  and  those  first  thoughts  of  his,  contrary 
to  the  Latin  proverb,  were  not  always  the  least 
happy  ;  and  as  his  fancy  was  quick,  so  likewise 
were  the  products  of  it  remote  and  new.  He 
borrowed  not  of  any  other ;  and  his  imagina- 
tions were  such  as  could  not  easily  enter  into  any 
other  man." 

The  effect  produced  by  the  conjunction  of 
these  two  powerful  minds  was,  that  to  Shak* 
speare's  monster,  Caliban,  is  added  a  sister  mon- 
ster, Sycorax  ;  and  a  woman,  who,  in  the  origi- 
nal play,  had  never  seen  a  man,  is  in  this  brought 
acquainted  with  a  man  that  had  never  seen  a 
woman. 

About  this  time,  in  1673,  Dryden  seems  to 
have  had  his  quiet  much  disturbed  by  the  suc- 
cess of  "The  Empress  of  Morocco,"  a  tragedy 
written  in  rhyme  by  Elkanah  Settle  -j  which  was 
so  much  applauded,  as  to  make  him  think  his 
supremacy  of  reputation  in  some  danger.  Set- 
tle had  not  only  been  prosperous  on  the  stage, 
but,  in  the  confidence  of  success,  had  pubUshed 
his  play  with  sculptures  and  a  preface  of  defi- 
ance. Here  was  one  offence  added  to  another; 
and,  for  the  last  blast  of  inflammation,  it  was 
acted  at  Whitehall  by  the  court  ladies. 

Dryden  could  not  now  repress  those  emotions, 
which  he  called  indignation,  and  others  jealousy ; 
but  wrote  upon  the  play  and  the  dedication  such 
criticism  as  malignant  impatience  could  pour  out 
in  haste. 

Of  Settle  he  gives  this  character  :  •*  He's  an 
animal  of  a  most  deplored  understanding,  with- 
out reading  and  conversation.  His  being  is  in 
a  twilight  of  sense,  and  some  glimmering  of 
thought  which  he  never  can  fashion  into  wit  or 
English.  His  style  is  boisterous  and  rough 
hewn,  his  rhyme  incorrigibly  lewd,  and  hia  num- 
bers perpetually  harsh  ana  ill-soundinff.  The 
little  talent  which  he  has,  is  fancy.  He  some- 
times labours  with  a  thought ;  but,  with  the  pud- 
der  he  makes  to  bring  it  into  the  world,  'tis  com- 
monly still-bom  ;  so  that,  for  want  of  lemming 
and  elocution,  he  will  never  be  able  to  express 
any  thing  either  naturally  or  justly." 

This  is  not  very  decent ;  yet  this  Ls  one  of  the 
pages  in  which  criticism  prevails  over  brutal 
fury.  He  proceeds  :  "  He  has  a  heavy  hand  at 
fools,  and  a  great  felicity  in  ifvriting  nonsense  for 
them.    Fools  they  will  be  in  spite  of  li*"*.     Tim 
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king,  his  two  empresses,  his  villain,  and  his  sub- 
Tilkm,  nay,  his  hero,  have  all  a  certain  natnral 
cast  </ the  father — their  foUy  was  bom  and  bred 
in  them,  and  something  of  the  Elkanah  will  be 
fiable." 

This  is  Dryden^s  general  declamation  ;  I  will 
not  withhold  from  the  reader  a  particular  remark. 
Having  gone  through  the  &rst  act,  he  says,  "  to 
conclude  this  act  with  the  most  rumbling  piece 
of  nonsense  spoken  yet : 

To  flatxering  lightning  our  feign'd  smiles  conform. 
Which,  back*d  with  uiunder,  do  but  gild  a  acorm. 

Cmfarm  a  smiU  to  lightning,  make  a  tmile  imi- 
tate ligktnktg,  and  flattering  lightning;  lightning 
sure  is  a  threatening  thing.  And  this  lightning 
mast  gUd  a  storm.  Now,  if  I  must  conform  my 
amies  to  lightning,  then  my  smiles  must  gild  a 
storm  too  :  to  gild  with  amilei  is  a  new  invention 
of  gilding.  And  gild  a  storm  by  being  backed 
«M  tkmnder.  Thunder  is  part  of  the  storm; 
K)  one  part  of  the  storm  must  help  to  gUd  an- 
other part,  and  help  by  backing;  as  if  a  man 
would  gild  a  thing  the  better  for  being  backed, 
or  having  a  load  upon  his  back.  So  that  here  is 
gilding  by  eot^forming,  smilingf  lightning,  back- 
ing, and  thundering.  The  whole  is  as  if  I  should 
taj  thus :  I  will  make  my  counterfeit  smiles 
look  like  a  flattering  stone-horse,  which,  being 
backed  with  a  trooper,  does  but  gild  the  battle. 
I  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is  not  here  pretty 
thick  sown.  Sure  the  poet  writ  these  two  lines 
aboard  some  smack  in  a  storm,  and,  being  Bea- 
iick,  spewed  up  a  good  lump  of  clotted  nonsense 
at  once." 

Here  is  perhaps  a  sufficient  specimen ;  but  as 
the  pamphlet,  though  Dryden's^  has  never  been 
thought  worthy  of  republicauon,  and  is  not 
easily  to  be  found,  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to 
quote  it  more  largely : 

Vniene^ir  she  bleeds. 
Re  DO  sererer  a  damnaiion  needs, 
That  darea  pronounce  the  sentence  of  her  death. 
Than  the  infection  that  attends  that  breath. 

*  That  aUende  that  breath.—The  poet  is  at  breath 
again;  breath  can  never  'scape  him;  and  here 
he  brings  in  a  breath  that  must  be  inftctiouM  with 
ftrmunineing  a  sentence ;  and  this  sentence  is 
not  to  be  pronounced  till  the  condemned  party 
Uud$  ;  that  is,  she  must  be  executed  first,  anH 
lentenced  afler;  and  the  pronouncing  of  this 
teidence  will  be  infectious ;  that  is,  others  will 
catch  the  disease  of  that  sentence,  and  this  in- 
fecting of  others  "will  torment  a  man's  self.  The 
whole  is  thus :  when  she  bleeds,  thou  needest  no 
greater  hell  or  torment  to  thyself,  than  infecting  of 
ethers  by  pronouneine  a  sentence  upon  her.  what 
hodge-podge  does  he  make  here !  Never  was 
Dutch  grout  such  clogging,  thick,  indigestible 
■toC  But  this  is  but  a  taste  to  stay  the  sto- 
mach ;  we  shall  have  a  more  plentiful  mess  pre- 
sently. 

*'Now  to  dish  up  the  poet's  broth,  that  I  pro- 
mised: 

Fnr  when  we*re  dead,  and  onr  freed  souls  enlarged, 

Of  nature's  groeser  burden  we*re  discharged, 

Then,  gentle  as  a  happy  lovore  sigh, 

Like  wand  ring  meteors  through  the  air  we'll  fly ; 

And  in  our  airy  walk,  as  subtle  guests, 

Well  steal  into  our  cruel  fathers'  breasts, 

There  read  their  souls,  and  uack  eaeh  passion's  sphere, 

Bee  how  Aavenga  Aovae  there,  Ambilioo  hare  -, 
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A  lid  In  their  orbs  view  the  dark  characters 

Of  ittees,  ruin?,  murders,  blood,  and  wars. 

We  li  i>lot  out  all  those  hideous  draughts,  and  wrHs 

Fur«  and  white  forms ;  then  with  a  radiant  light 

Thf  if  tjreasia  encircle,  till  their  passions  be 

GtinLif;  as  nature  in  its  infancy ; 

Till  J  jnften  d  by  our  charms,  their  fi:ries  cease, 

And  their  rerenge  resolves  Into  a  peace. 

Tims  by  our  death  their  quarrel  ends, 

WiiDui  living  we  made  foes,  dead  we  U  make  friends. 

"  If  I  his  be  not  a  very  liberal  mess,  I  will  refer 
mya^U'  to  the  stomach  of  any  moderate  guesL 
And  a  rare  mess  it  is,  far  excelling  any  West- 
minisTer  white-broth.  It  is  a  kind  of  giblet  por^ 
ridf  e,  made  of  the  giblets  of  a  couple  of  young 
pt'cs«,  stodged  full  of  meteors,  orbs,  spheres,  track^ 
kidft)uji  draughts,  dark  characters,  white  forms,  and 
TOiiisnt  lights,  designed  not  only  to  please  appe- 
tjtet  A^id  mdulge  luxury  ;  but  it  is  also  physical, 
buing  an  approved  medicine  to  purge  choler ;  for 
it  is  propounded,  by  Morena,  as  a  recipe  to  cure 
their  fathers  of  their  choleric  humours;  and, 
wute  ii  written  in  characters  as  barbarous  as  the 
words,  might  very  well  pass  for  a  doctor's  bilL 
TtJ  ci>nclude ;  it  is  porridge,  'tis  a  recipe,  'tis  a 
pi|T  with  a  pudding  m  the  belly,  'tis  I  know  not 
what  t  for,  certainly,  never  any  one  that  pre- 
tcndf'd  to  write  sense  had  the  impudence  before 
to  put  such  stuff  as  this  into  the  mouths  of  those 
that  were  to  speak  it  before  an  audience,  whom 
he  did  not  take  to  be  all  fools  ;  and  after  that  to 
print  it  too,  and  expose  it  to  the  examination  o( 
the  world.  But  let  us  see  what  we  can  make  of 
this  stuff; 
For  when  we're  dead,  and  our  freed  souls  enlarged— 

"  Here  he  tells  what  it  is  to  be  dead ;  it  is  to 
havt*  our  freed  souls  set  free.    Now,  if  to  have  a 
.sotil  st!t  free,  is  to  be  dead  ;  then,  to  have  a  frud 
soul  set  free,  is  to  have  a  dead  man  die. 
Then,  gentle  as  a  happy  lover's  sigh— 

'^Thcy  two  like  one  sigh,  and  that  one  sigh  like 
two  wandering  meteors, 

—Shall  fly  through  the  air— 
''That  is,  they  shall  mount  above  like  falliiig 
siars,  or  else  they  shall  skip  like  two  Jacks  with 
Ian  thorns,  or  Will  with  a  wisp,  and  Madge  with 
a  cundle." 

"  ^ind  in  their  airy  wtdk  steal  into  their  cruel 
fathers^  breasts,  like  subtle  guests.  So  that  their 
fathers^  breasts  must  be  in  an  airy  walk,  an  airy  walk 
ofEiJlier.  tSndthere  they  will  read  their  souls,  and 
track  the  spheres  of  their  passions.  That  is,  these 
walking  filers.  Jack  with  a  lanthom,  &c  will  put 
cm  \m  spectacles,  and  fall  a.  reading  souls ;  and 
piiL  on  his  pumps,  and  fall  a  tracking  of  spheres  : 
so  til nt  he  will  read  and  run,  walk  and  fly,  at  the 
»atne  time  I  Oh !  nimble  Jack !  Then  he  will  see, 
how  revenge  here,  how  ambition  there —  The 
birds  will  hop  about  •^nd  then  view  the  dark 
characters  of  sieges,  ruins^  murders,  blood,  and 
won,  in  their  orbs :  track  the  characters  to  their 
forms  I  Oh !  rare  sport  'for  Jack !  Never  was 
place  BO  full  of  game  as  these  breasts  I  You  caa 
not  !^tir,  but  flush  a  sphere,  start  a  character,  or 
ujiktinnel  an  orb !" 

Scale's  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  play  em 
bcllij^hed  with  sculptures ;  those  ornaments  seem 
to  have  given  poor  Dryden  great  disturbances 
He  tries,  however,  to  ease  his  pain  by  venting 
liis  malice  in  a  parody. 

^'  The  poet  has  not  only  been  so  imprudent  to 
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expose  all  this  stuff,  but  so  arrogant  to  defend  it 
with  an  epistle ;  like  a  saucy  booth-keeperi  that, 
when  he  had  put  a  cheat  upon  the  people,  woulo 
wrangle  and  fight  with  any  that  would  not  like 
it,  or  would  offer  to  discover  it ;  for  which  arro- 
gance our  poet  receives  this  correction ;  and,  to 
lerk  him  a  little  the  sharper,  I  will  not  transpose 
ills  Terse,  bift  by  the  help  of  his  own  words 
transnonsense  sense,  that  by  my  stuff  people 
may  judge  the  better  what  his  is : 

Great  Boj,  thj  tragedj  and  aculpcurea  done. 

From  press  and  plates,  in  fleeu  do  homeward  run ) 

And,  in  ridiculous  and  humble  pride. 

Their  course  in  ballad-eugers'  baskeia  guide. 

Whose  greasy  twigs  do  all  new  beauties  take, 

From  the  gaj  shows  thy  dainty  sculptures  maJce. 

Thy  lines  a  mess  of  rhyming  nonsenae  yield, 

A  senseless  tale  with  flattering  fustian  fiiPd 

IVo  grain  of  sense  does  in  one  line  appear. 

Thy  words  big  bulks  of  boisterous  bombast  bear. 

With  noise  they  move,  and  from  players'  mouths  reboimd. 

When  their  tongues  dance  to  thy  words'  empty  aound, 

By  thee  inspired,  the  rumbling  verses  roll. 

As  if  that  rhyme  and  bombast  lent  a  sout ; 

And  with  that  soul  they  seem  tanght  duty  too ; 

To  huffing  words  does  humble  nonsense  bow. 

As  if  it  would  thy  worthless  worth  enhance. 

To  th'  lowest  rank  of  fops  thy  praise  advancfl, 

To  whom,  by  instinct,  all  thy  stuff  is  dear : 

Their  loud  claps  echo  to  the  theatre. 

From  breaths  of  fools  thy  commendation  spreaas. 

Fame  sings  thy  praise  with  mouths  of  logger*heada. 

With  noiH^  and  laughing  each  thy  Ajstian  greets, 

Tis  clapt  by  choirs  of  empty-headed  cits, 

Who  have  their  tribute  sent,  and  homage  given. 

As  men  in  whispers  send  loud  noise  to  heaven. 

"  Thus  I  have  daubed  him  with  his  own  pud- 
dle :  and  now  we  are  come  from  aboard  his 
dancing,  masking,  rebounding,  breathing  fleet : 
and,  as  if  we  had  landed  at  Gotham,  we  meet 
nothing  but  fooU  and  nonsense." 

Such  was  the  criticism  to  which  the  genius  of 
Dryden  could  be  reduced  between  rage  and  ter- 
ror ;  rage  with  little  provocation,  and  terror 
with  little  danger.  To  see  the  highest  mind  thus 
levelled  with  the  meanest,  ma^  produce  some 
solace  to  the  consciousness  of"^  weakness,  and 
some  mortification  to  the  pride  of  wisdom.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  minds  are  not  levelled 
in  their  powers  but  when  they  are  first  levelled 
in  their  desires.  Dryden  and  Settle  had  both 
placed  their  happiness  in  the  claps  of  multi- 
tudes. 

"  An  Evening's  Love,  or  the  Mock  Astrolo- 
ger,**  a  comedy^  (1671,)  is  dedicated  to  the  illtis- 
trious  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  he  courts  by 
adding  to  his  praises  those  of  his  lady,  not  only 
as  a  lover,  but  a  partner  of  his  studies.  It  is 
"unpleasing  to  think  how  many  names,  once  ce- 
lebrated, are  since  forgotten.  Of  Newcastle's 
works  nothing  is  now  known  but  his'Treatise  on 
Horsemanship. 

The  preface  seems  very  elaborately  written, 
and  contains  many  just  remarks  on  the  fathers 
of  the  English  drama.  Shakspeare's  plots,  he 
says,  are  m  the  hundred  novels  of  uinthio; 
those  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  Spanish  sto- 
ries ;  Jonson  only  made  them  for  himself.  His 
criticisms  upon  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  are 
judicious  and  profound.  He  endeavours  to  de- 
fend the  immorality  of  some  of  his  comedies  by 
the  example  of  former  writers ;  which  is  only 
to  say  that  he  was  not  the  first,  nor  perhaps  the 
greatest  offender.  Against  those  that  accused 
Kim  of  plafiarism^  he  alleges  a  favourable  ex- 
pfMMon  of  the  Ejn^:   **He  only  desired  that 


they,  who  accuse  me  of  thefts,  would  steal  bira 
plays  like  mine  ;^  and  then  relates  how  much 
laboiu'  he  spends  in  fitting  for  the  English  stage 
what  he  borrows  from  others. 

"Tyrannic  Love,  or  the  Virgin  Martyr," 
(1672)  was  another  tragedy  in  rhyme,  conspi- 
cuous for  many  passages  of  strength  and  ele- 
gance, and  many  of  empty  noise  and  ridiculous 
turbulence.  The  ranu  of  Maximin  have  been 
always  the  sport  of  criticism  ;  and  were  at  length, 
if  his  own  confession  may  be  trusted,  the  shame 
of  the  writer. 

Of  this  play  he  has  taken  care  to  let  the 
reader  know,  that  it  was  contrived  and  written 
in  seven  weeks.  Want  of  time  was  often  his 
excuse,  or  perhaps  shortness  of  time  was  his  pri- 
vate boast  m  the  form  of  an  apology. 

It  was  written  before  "The Conquest  of  Gra^ 
nada,"  but  published  after  iL  The  design  is  to 
recommend  piety.  "I  considered  that  pleasure 
was  not  the  only  end  of  poesy ;  and  that  even 
the  instructions  of  moraUty  were  not  so  wholly 
the  business  of  a  poet,  as  that  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  piety  were  to  be  onutted ;  for  to 
leave  that  employment  altogether  to  the  clergy, 
were  to  forget  that  religion  was  first  taught  in 
verse,  which  the  laziness  or  dullness  of  succeed- 
ing priesthood  turned  afterwards  into  prose." 
Thus  foolishly  could  Dryden  write,  rather  than 
not  show  his  malice  to  the  parsons. 

The  two  parts  of  "  The  Conquest  of  Grana^ 
da"  (1672)  arc  written  with  a  seeming  determi- 
nation to  glut  the  public  with  dramatic  wonders, 
to  exhibit  in  iu  highest  elevation  a  theatrical 
meteor  of  incredible  love  and  impossible  valoar, 
and  to  leave  no  room  for  a  wilder  flight  to  the 
extravagance  of  posterity.  AU  the  rays  of  nv 
mantic  heat,  whether  amorous  or  warlike,  glow 
in  Almanzor  by  a  kind  of  concentration.  He  if 
above  all  laws  ;  he  is  exempt  from  all  restraints ; 
he  ranges  the  world  at  will,  and  governs  wher- 
ever he  appears.  He  fights  without  int^uiring 
the  cause,  and  loves  in  spite  of  the  obligations  of 
justice,  of  rejection  by  his  mistress,  and  of  pro- 
hibition from  the  dead.  Yet  the  scenes  are,  for 
the  most  part,  delightful ;  they  exhibit  a  kind  of 
illustrious  depravity,  and  majestic  madness,  such 
as,  if  it  is  sometimes  despised,  is  often  reve- 
renced, and  in  which  the  ridiculous  is  mingled 
with  the  astonishing. 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  second  part  of  "  The 
Con<|uest  of  Granada,"  I>ryden  indulges  his  fa- 
vounte  pleasure  of  discrediting  his  predecessors ; 
and  this  epilogue  he  has  defended  by  a  long  post- 
scripL  He  had  promised  a  second  dialogue,  is 
which  he  should  more  fully  treat  of  the  virtues 
and  faults  of  the  English  poets,  who  have  writ- 
ten in  the  dramatic,  epic,  or  lyric  way.  This 
promise  was  never  formall)r  performed ;  but, 
with  respect  to  the  dramatic  writers,  he  has 
given  us  m  his  prefaces,  and  in  this  postscript, 
something  eouivalent ;  but  his  purpose  being  (o 
exalt  himseu  by  the  comparison,  he  shows  faults 
distinctly,  and  only  praises  excellence  in  genenil 
terms. 

A  play  thus  written,  in  professed  defiance  of 
probability,  naturally  drew  upon  itself  the  vul 
tures  of  the  theatre.  One  of  the  critics  that  at^ 
tacked  it  was  Martin  Clifllbrdf  to  whom  Sprai 
addressed  the  life  of  Cowley,  with  such  vene- 
ration of  his  critical  powers  as  might  natural^ 
excite  great  expeetationt  of  instruaioo  from  hs 
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nnurka.  But  let  honest  credulity  beware  of 
reeeiTing  characters  from  contemporary  writers. 
Cliffi>rd's  remarks,  by  the  favour  of  Dr.  Percy, 
were  at  last  obtained  ;  and,  that  no  man  may 
cTer  want  them  more,  I  will  extract  enough  to 
Mtisfy  all  reasonable  desire. 

.In  the  first  letter  his  obsenration  is  only 
^eral :  **  You  do  lire,"  says  he,  **  in  as  much 
Ignorance  and  darkness  as  you  did  in  the  womb ; 
foar  writings  are  like  a  Jack-of-all-trades'  shop ; 
they  have  a  rariety,  but  nothing  of  value  ;  and 
if  tnou  art  not  the  dullest  plant-animal  that  ever 
Ihe  earth  produced,  all  that  I  have  conversed 
with  are  strangely  mistaken  in  thee.** 

In  the  second  he  tells  him  that  Almanzor  is 
BOt  more  copied  from  Achilles  than  from  an- 
cient Pistol.  **  But  I  am,**  says  he,  "strangely 
mistaken  if  I  have  not  seen  this  very  AUnan- 
Kir  of  yours  in  some  disguise  about  this  town, 
and  passing  under  another  name.  Pr'ythee  tell 
me  true,  was  not  this  huff^ap  once  tlie  Indian 
Emperor?  and  at  another  time  did  he  not 
eall  himself  Maximin  7  Was  not  Lyndaroxa 
enoe  called  Almeria  7  I  mean,  under  Montezu- 
ma,-the  Indian  Emperor.  I  protest  and  vow 
they  are  either  tlie  same,  or  so  alike,  that  I  can- 
not, for  my  heart,  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.  You  are,  tlierefore,  a  strange  uncon- 
leioaable  thief;  thou  art  not  content  to  steal 
firooi  others,  but  dost  rob  thy  poor  wretched 
adf  too." 

Now  was  Settle*s  time  to  take  his  revenge. 
He  wrote  a  vindication  of  his  own  lines  ;  and, 
if  he  is  forced  to  yield  any  thing,  makes  his  re- 
prisals upon  his  enemy.  To  say  that  his  answer 
n  equal  to  the  censure,  is  no  high  commenda- 
tioD.  .To  expose  Dryden's  meth^  of  analyzing 
hit  expressions,  he  tries  the  same  experiment 
upon  tne  same  description  of  the  ships  m  **  The 
Indian  Emperor,**  or  which,  however,  he  does 
not  deny  the  excellence ;  but  intends  to  show, 
that  by^udied  misconstruction  every  tliine  may 
be  equirK"  represented  as  ridiculous.  After  so 
much  of  Dryden's  elegant  animadversions,  jus- 
tice requires  that  something  of  Settle's  should  be 
eihibited.  The  following  observations  are  there- 
fore extracted  from  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  niuety- 
ive  pages: 

Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move, 
And  vlaorj  could  scarce  iceep  pace  above. 

"These  two  lines,  if  he  can  sliow  me  any  sense 
or  thought  in,  or  any  thing;  but  bombast  and 
noise,  he  shall  make  me  believe  every  word  in 
his  observations  on  *  Morocco*  sense.** 

"In  the  *  Empress  of  Morocco*  were  these 
lines: 

IMI  trarel  then  to  some  remocer  sphere, 

Till  1  find  out  new  worlds,  and  crown  jou  there." 

On  which  Dryden  made  this  remark : 

"  I  believe  our  learned  author  takes  a  sphere 
for  a  country ;  the  sphere  of  Morocco ;  as  it  Mo- 
rocco were  the  globe  of  earth  and  water ;  but  a 
'  be  is  no  sphere  neither,  by  his  leave,**  &c 
So  sphere  must  not  be  sense,  unless  it  relates  to 
&  circular  motion  about  a  f  lobe,  in  which  sense 
the  astronomers  use  iL  I  would  desire  him  to 
expound  those  lines  in  '  Gh-anada  :* 

Ml  to  the  turrets  of  the  palace  fo, 
And  add  new  fire  to  those  that  u ht  below. 
Thence,  hero-like,  with  lorchesby  my  side 
(jrar  bs  Um  omen  ibotiffli),  my  love  Pll  g aids 
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No,  like  his  better  fortune  Pll  appear. 
With  open  arms,  loose  veil,  and  nowinx  hair, 
Just  flying  forward  from  my  rolling  sphere. 

I  wonder  if  he  be  so  strict,  how  he  dares  make 
so  bold  with  the  sphere  himself,  and  be  so  cri 
tical  in  other  men's  writings.  Fortune  is  fancied 
standing  on  a  globe,  not  on  a  sphere^  as  he  told 
us  in  the  first  acL 

"Because  'ELkanah's  Similes  are  the  most 
imlike  things  to  what  they  are  compared  in  the 
world,*  1*11  venture  to  start  a  simile  in  his  *  An- 
nus Mirabilis  :*  he  fives  this  poetical  description 
of  the  ship  called  The  London : 

The  goodly  London  in  her  gallant  trim, 

Ttie  phenix<laughter  of  the  vanquish  d  old, 

Like  a  rich  bride  does  on  the  ocean  swim. 

And  on  her  shadow  rides  in  floating  gold. 

Her  flag  aloft  spread  ruffling  in  the  wind. 

And  sanguine  streamers  seem'd  the  flood  to  fire: 

The  weaver,  charm  d  with  what  his  loom  designed 

Goes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire. 

With  roomy  decks  her  guns  of  mighty  strength. 

Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mounting  billow  laves, 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 

She  seems  a  sea-wasp  flyiug  in  the  waves. 

What  a  wonderful  pother  is  here,  to  make  all 
these  poetical  beautitications  of  a  ship ;  that  is, 
a  phenix  in  the  first  stanza,  and  but  a  wasp  in 
the  last ;  nay,  to  make  his  humble  comparison  of 
a  xoasp  more  ridiculous,  he  does  not  say  it  0ies 
upon  the  waves  as  nimbly  as  a  wasp,  or  the  like, 
but  it  seemed  a  voasp.  But  our  author  at  the 
writing  of  this  was  not  in  his  ailtitudes,  to  com- 
pare ships  to  floatilig  palaces :  a  comparison  to 
the  purpose  was  a  perfection  he  did  not  arrive 
to  till  the  Indian  Emperor's  days.  But'  perhaps 
his  similitude  has  more  in  it  than  we  imagine ; 
this  ship  had  a  great  many  guns  in  her,  and  they, 
put  all  together,  made  the  sting  in  the  wasp*8 
tail ;  for  mis  is  all  the  reason  I  can  guess,  why 
it  seemed  a  wasp.  But  because  we  will  allow 
him  all  we  can  to  help  out,  let  it  be  a  phenix  sea- 
voetspy  and  the  rarity  of  such  an  animal  may  do 
much  towards  heightening  the  fancy. 

"It  had  been  much  more  to  his  purpose,  if  he 
had  designed  to  render  the  senseless  play  little, 
to  have  searched  for  some  such  pedantry  as 
this: 

Two  ffs  scarce  make  one  possibility. 

If  justice  will  talce  all,  and  nothing  giro, 

Justice,  methinlcs,  is  not  distributive. 

To  die  or  kill  you  is  the  alternative. 

Rather  than  take  your  life,  I  will  not  live. 

"  Observe  how  prettily  our  author  chops  logic 
in  heroic  verse.  Three  such  fustian  canting 
words  as  dislrihvAive^  alternative,  and  iv>o  ifs,  no 
man  but  himself  would  have  come  within  the 
noise  o£  But  he*s  a  man  of  general  learning 
and  all  comes  into  his  play. 

"  'Twould  have  done  well  too  if  he  could  have 
met  with  a  rant  or  two,  worth  the  observation . 
such  as. 

Move  swifUv,  Sun,  and  fly  a  lover's  pace ; 
Leave  months  and  weeks  behind  thee  in  thy  race 

"  But  surely  the  sun,  whether  he  flies  a  lover's 
or  not  a  lover*s  pace,  leaves  weeks  and  months, 
nay,  years  too,  behind  him  in  his  race. 

"  Poor  Robin,  or  any  other  of  the  philo-ma- 
thematics,  would  have  given  him  sausfttction  io 
thepoinL 

If  I  could  kill  thee  now,  thy  fate*s  so  low, 

That  I  must  stoop,  ere  I  oin  give  the  blow. 

But  mine  is  Axed  so  far  above  thy  crown, 

That  all  thy  men, 

Pil  d  on  thy  back,  can  nevtrpoU  It  down 
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"  Now  where  that  U,  Ahnanzor's  fate  is  fixed, 
I  cannot  guess :  but,  wherever  it  is,  I  believe 
Almanzor,  and  think  that  all  AbdaUa*s  subjects, 
piled  upon  one  another,  might  not  pull  down  his 
fate  so  well  as  without  piling:  besides,  I  think 
Abdalla  so  wise  a  man,  that  if  Almanzor  had 
tdd  him  that  piling  his  men  upon  his  back  mi^t 
do  the  feat,  he  would  scarcely  bear  such  a  weignt, 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  exploit ;  but  it  is  a  huff, 
and  let  Abdalla  do  it  if  he  dare. 

The  people  like  a  headlong  lorrent  go, 
And  eyery  dam  they  break  or  overflow, 
But,  unoppofl'd,  they  either  lose  their  force, 
Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  course. 

A  very  pretty  allusion,  contrary  to  all  sense  or 
reason.  Torrents,  I  take  it,  let  them  wind  never 
so  much,  can  never  return  to  their  former  course, 
unless  he  can  suppose  that  fountains  can  ^  ujp- 
wards,  which  is  unpossible ;  nay,  more,  m  the 
foregoing  page  he  tells  us  so  too ;  a  trick  of  a 
very  unfaithful  memory. 

But  can  no  more  than  fountains  upward  flow. 

Which  of  a  torrent,  which  signifies  a  rapid 
stream,  is  much  more  impossible.  Besides,  if  he 
goes  to  quibble,  and  say,  that  it  is  possible  by  art 
water  may  be  made  return,  and  tne  same  water 
run  twice  in  one  and  the  same  channel ;  then  he 
quite  confutes  what  he  says :  for  it  is  by  being 
opposed,  that  it  runs  into  its  former  course  j  for 
ail  engines  tliat  make  water  so  return,  do  it  by 
compulsion  and  opposition.  Or,  if  he  means  a 
heaalong  torrent  for  a  tide,  which  would  be  ridi- 
culous, yet  they  do  not  wind  in  volumes  but 
come  fore-right  back  (if  their  upright  lies 
straight  to  their  fonncr  course),  and  that  by 
opposition  of  the  sea-water,  that  drives  them 
back  again. 

"  And  for  fancy,  when  he  lights  of  any  thing 
like  it.  His  a  wonder  if  it  be  not  borrowed.  As 
here,  for  example  of,  I  find  this  fanciful  thought 
in  his  *  Ann.  Mirab.' 

Old  father  Thames  raia'd  up  his  reverend  head  : 
But  fear*d  the  fate  of  Simoem  would  return ; 
Deep  in  the  ooze  he  soufrht  his  sed^y  bed  ; 
And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn. 

This  is  stolen  from  Cowley's  *Davideis,'  p.  9. 

SwiA  Jordan  surted,  and  straight  backward  fled, 
Hiding  amongst  thick  reeds  his  aged  head. 
And  when  the  i^panlards  their  assault  befin. 
At  once  beat  those  without  and  those  within. 

'*This  Almanzor  speaks  of  himself;  and  sure 
for  one  man  to  conquer  an  army  within  the  city, 
and  another  without  the  city,  at  once,  is  some- 
thing difficult:  but  this  flight  is  pardonable  to 
some  we  meet  with  in  *  Granada  ;*  Osmin, 
speaking  of  Almanzor, 

Who,  like  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wind, 
Made  a  just  baule,  ere  the  bodies  join'd. 

Pray,  what  docs  this  honourable  person  mean 
by  a  tempest  that  outrides  the  wind  !  a  tempest 
that  outrides  itself?  To  suppose  a  tempest  with- 
out wind,  is  as  bad  as  supposing  a  man  to  walk 
without  feet ;  for  if  he  supposes  the  tempest  to 
be  something  distinct  from  the  wind,  yet,  as 
being  the  effect  of  wind  only,  to  come  bemre  the 
cause  is  a  little  preposterous ;  so  that  if  he  takes 
it  one  way,  or  if  he  takes  it  the  other,  those  two 
\f8  will  scarcely  make  one  potsibUUy,*^  Enough 
of  Settle. 

"Marriage  a-la-mode"  (1673)  is  a  comedy 
dfldkated  to  Iho  Earl  of RochMtar;  wliom  he 


acknowledges  not  only  as  the  defender  of  his 
poetry,  but  the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Lang- 
oaine  places  this  play  in  1673.  The  Earl  of 
Rochester,  therefore,  was  the  famous  Wilmoi, 
whom  yet  tradition  always  represents  as  an 
enemy  to  Dryden,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  him 
with  some  disrespect  in  the  preface  to  *  Juvenal' 

"  The  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a  Nunnery,** 
a  comedy  ( 1673),  was  driven  off  the  stage,  agamd 
the  opinion,  as  the  Author  says,  of  the  best  judges. 
It  is  dedicated  in  a  very  elegant  address  to  Sir 
Charles  Sedley ;  in  which  he  finds  an  oppor 
tunity  for  his  usual  complaint  of  hard  treatment 
and  unreasonable  censure. 

"  Amboyna"  ( 1673)  is  a  tissue  of  mingled  dia 
logue  in  verse  and  prose,  and  was  perhaps 
written  in  less  time  than  "The  Virgin  Martyr;** 
though  the  Author  thought  not  fit,  either  osten- 
tatiously or  mournfully,  to  tell  how  little  labour 
it  cost  lum,  or  at  how  short  a  warning  he  pro- 
duced iL  It  was  a  temporary  performance, 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch  war,  to  in- 
flame the  nation  against  their  enemies ;  to  whom 
he  hopes,  as  he  d^ares  in  his  epilogue,  to  make 
his  poetry  not  less  destructive  than  that  by 
whicn  Tyrtaeus  of  old  animated  the  Spartans. 
This  play  was  written  in  the  second  Dutch 
war,  in  1673. 

"  Troilus  and  Cressida'*  (1679)  is  a  play 
altered  from  Shakspeare  j  but  so  altered,  that, 
even  in  Langbaine*s  opinion,  "  the  last  scene  in 
the  third  act  is  a  masterpiece.'*  It  is  introduced 
by  a  discourse  on  "the  Grounds  of  Criticism  in 
Tragedy,**  to  .which  I  suspect  thatRymer*s  book 
had  given  occasion. 

**  The  Spanish  Friar**  ( 1 681)  is  a  tragi-comedy, 
eminent  for  the  happy  coincidence  and  coalition 
of  the  two  plots.  As  it  was  written  against  the 
papists,  it  would  naturally  at  that  time  have 
friends  and  enemies  ;  and  partly  by  the  popula- 
rity which  it  obtained  at  first,  and  partlr  by  the 
real  power  both  of  the  serious  and  risiofe  part, 
it  continued  long  a  favourite  of  the  putnE 

It  was  Dryden*8  opinion,  at  least  for  some 
time,  and  he  maintained  it  in  the  dedication  of 
this  play,  that  the  drama  required  an  altema 
tion  of  comic  and  tragic  scenes  ;  and  that  it  is 
necessary  to  mitagate  by  alleviations  of  merri- 
ment the  pressure  of  ponderous  events,  and  the 
fatigue  of  toilsome  passions.  **  Whoever,'*  says 
he,  "  cannot  perform  both  parts  is  but  half  a 
writer  for  the  stage.**, 

"The  Duke  of  Guise,**  a  tragedy  (1683) 
written  in  conjunction  w^ith  Lee,  as  "  Oedipus" 
had  been  before,  seems  to  deserve  notice  only 
for  the  offence  which  it  gave  to  the  remnant  of 
the  covenanters,  and  in  general  to  the  enemies 
of  the  court,  who  attacked  him  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  were  answered  by  him  ;  though  at 
last  he  seems  to  withdraw  from  the  conflict,  by 
transferring  the  greater  part  of  the  blame  or 
merit  to  his  partner.  It  happened  that  a  con- 
tract had  been  made  between  them,  by  which 
they  were  to  join  in  writing  a  play  :  and  "  he 
happened,**  says  Dryden,  "  to  claim  the  promise 
just  upon  the  finishing  of  a  poem,  when  I  would 
have  been  glad  of  a  little  respite. — Tiro-thirds 
of  it  belonged  to  him  ;  and  to  me  only  the  first 
scene  of  the  play,  the  whole  fourth  act,  and  the 
first  half,  or  somewhat  more,  of  tlie  fifth.** 

This  was  a  play  written  professerUy  for  the 
party  of  the  DiUte  of  York,  whoM  vuoeetsioo 
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WIS  then  opposed.  A  parallel  is  intended  be- 
iween  the  leaguers  of  France  and  the  covenanters 
of  England  :  and  this  inuntion  produced  the 
eoDtroTcrsy. 

**  Albion  and  Albanius**  (1685)  is  a  musical 
drama  or  opera,  written,  like  "  The  Duke  of 
Guise,"  against  the  republicans.  With  what 
ineoess  it  was  performed,  I  have  not  found.* 

**  The  state  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man** 
(1675)  is  termed  by  him  an  opera  :  it  is  rather 
a  tragedy  in  heroic  rhyme,  out  of  which  the 
personages  are  such  as  cannot  decently  be  ex- 
hibited on  the  stage.  Some  such  production 
was  foreseen  by  Manrel,  who  writes  thus  to 
Milton : 

"  Or  ira  work  so  Inflnita  be  spanii'd. 
Jealous  I  wu  lest  aorae  leaa  akilful  band, 
(Such  aa  disquiet  always  what  ia  well, 
And  by  ill-imitating  would  excel,) 
Mif  ht  hence  presume  the  whole  creation*s  day 
To  chan^  in  aceues,  and  show  It  in  a  play." 

It  is  another  of  his  hasty  productions:  for 
the  heat  of  his  imagination  raised  it  in  a  month. 

This  composition  is  addressed  to  the  Princess 
of  Modena,  then  Dutchess  of  York,  in  a  strain 
of  flattery  which  disgraces  genius,  and  which  it 
was  wonderful  that  any  man  that  knew  the 
meaning  of  his  own  words  could  use  without 
self-deiestation.  It  is  an  attempt  to  mingle 
earth  and  heaven,  by  praising  human  excellence 
io  the  language  of  rebgion. 

The  preface  contains  an  apology  for  heroic 
Terse  and  poetic  license  ;  by  which  is  meant  not 
iny  liberty  taken  in  contracting  or  extending 
words,  but  the  use  of  bold  fictigns  and  ambitious 
iigiures. 

The  reason  which  he  fives  for  printing  what 
was  never  acted  cannot  be  overpassed :  **  I  was 
induced  to  it  in  my  own  defence,  many  hundred 
eopies  of  it  being  dispersed  abroad  without  my 
kju)wledge  or  consent ;  and  every  one  gathering 
new  faults,  it  became  at  length  a  libel  a^nst 
roe."  These  copies,  as  they  gathered  hiulu, 
were  apparently  manuscript,  and  he  lived  in  an 
are  very  unlike  ours,  if  many  hundred  copies 
of  fourteen  hundred  lines  were  likely  to  be 
transcribed.  An  author  has  a  right  to  print 
his  own  works,  and  need  not  seek  an  apolo^ 
in  falsehood ;  but  he  that  could  bear  to  write 
the  dedication  felt  no  pain  in  writing  the  pre- 
face. 

"  Aureng  Zebe"  (1676)  is  a  tragedy  founded 
on  the  actions  of  a  great  prince  then  rei^in^, 
but  over  nations  not  likely  to  employ  theu-  cn- 
tics  upon  the  transactions  of  the  English  stage. 
If  he  nad  known  and  disliked  his  own  character, 
our  trade  was  not  in  those  times  secure  from  his 
resentment.  His  country  is  at  such  a  distance, 
that  the  manners  might  be  safely  falsified,  and 
the  incidents  feigned :  for  the  remoteness  of 
place  is  remarked,  by  Racine,  to  afford  the  same 
conveniences  to  a  poet  as  length  of  time. 

This  play  is  written  in  rhyme,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  being  the  most  elaborate  of  all  the 
dramas.  The  personages  are  imperial ;  but  the 
dialogue  is  often  domestic,  and  therefore  suscep- 


•  Dowoea  says,  it  was  performed  on  a  very  unlucky 
day,  rit.  thai  on  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  landed 
io  the  west :  and  he  intimates,  that  the  consternation 
ioto  which  the  kingdom  was  thrown  by  this  event  was  a 
rsasori  why  it  waa  oerformad  but  six  times  and  was  in 
geasrai  ill  received.— H. 


tible  of  sentiments  accommodated  to  familiar  in  • 
cidents.  The  complaint  of  life  is  celebrated; 
and  there  are  many  other  passages  that  may  be 
read  with  pleasure. 

This  play  is  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Mul- 
grave,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham,  him- 
self; if  not  a  poet,  yet  a  writer  of  verses,  and  a 
critic  In  this  address  Dryden  ^ve  tne  first 
hints  of  his  intention  to  write  an  epic  poem.  He 
mentions  his  design  in  terms  so  obscure,  that  he 
seems  afraid  lest  nis  plan  should  be  purloined, 
as,  he  says,  happened  to  him  when  he  told  it 
more  plainly  in  his  preface  to  **  Juvenal.** 
**  The  design,**  says  he,  "  you  know  is  great, 
the  story  flnglish,  and  neither  too  near  the  pre- 
sent times,  nor  too  distant  from  them.*' 

"  All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lo8t.*» 
(1678,)  a  tragedy  founded  upon  the  story  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  he  tells  us,  "  is  the  only 
play  which  he  wrote  for  himself;**  the  rest 
were  given  to  the  people.  It  is  by  universal 
consent  accounted  the  work  in  which  he  has  ad- 
mitted the  fewest  improprieties  of  style  or  cha- 
racter ;  but  it  has  one  fault  equal  to  many, 
though  rather  moral  than  critical,  that,  by  ad- 
mitting the  romantic  omnipotence  of  Love,  he 
has  recommended,  as  laudable  and  worthy  of 
imitation,  that  conduct  which,  through  all  ages, 
the  ^ood  have  censured  as  vicious,  and  the  bad 
despised  as  foolish. 

Of  this  play,  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue, 
though  written  upon  the  common  topics  of  ma- 
licious and  ignorant  criticisms,  and  without  any 
particular  relation  to  the  characters  or  incidents 
of  the  drama,  are  deservedly  celebrated  for  their 
elcgHnce  and  sphghtliness. 

"Limberhnm.  o"r  the  Kind  Keeper,**  (J 680)  is 
a  comedy,  which,  after  the  third  night,  was  pro- 
hibited as  too  indecent  for  the  stage.  What 
gave  offence  was  in  the  printing,  as  uie  Author 
says,  altered  or  omitted.  Dryden  confesses  that 
its  indecency  was  objected  to  ;  but  Langbaine, 
who  yet  seldom  favours  him,  imputes  its  expul- 
sion to  resentment,  because  it  "so  much  exposed 
the  keeping  part  of  the  town.** 

"  Oedipus*'  (1679)  is  a  tragedy  formed  by 
Dryden  and  Lee,  in  conjunction,  from  the  works 
of  Sophocles,  Seneca,  and  Comeille.  Dryden 
planned  the  scenes,  and  composed  the  first  and 
third  acts. 

"  Don  Sebastian**  (1690)  is  commonly  esteem- 
ed either  the  first  or  second  of  his  dramatic  per- 
formances. 1 1  is  too  long  to  be  all  acted,  and  has 
many  characters  and  many  incidents :  and 
though  it  is  not  without  sallies  of  frantic  di^ 
nity,  and  more  noise  than  meaning,  yet,  as  it 
makes  approaches  to  the  possibilities  of  real  life, 
and  has  some  sentiments  which  leave  a  strong 
impression^  it  continued  long  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Amidst  the  distresses  of  princes,  ar.d  the 
vicissitudes  of  empire,  are  inserted  several  scenes 
which  the  writer  mtended  for  comic ;  but  which. 
I  suppose,  that  age  did  not  much  commend,  and 
this  would  not  endure.  There  are,  however, 
passages  of  excellence  universally  acknowledg- 
ed ;  me  dispute  and  the  reconciliation  of  Doraz 
and  Sebastian  has  always  been  admired. 

This  play  was  first  acted  in  1690,  afler  Dr^ 
den  hacl  for  some  years  discontinued  dramatic 
poetry. 

"  Amphytrion**  is  a  comedy  derived  from 
Plautus  and  Moliere.    The  dedication  is  datad 
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Oct  1690.  This  play  seems  to  hsve  succeeded 
%i  its  first  appearance  ;  and  was,  I  thinlf,  long 
considered  as  a  Very  diverting  entertainmenL 

•*  Clcomcnes "  (1692)  is  a  traffedy,  only  re- 
markable as  it  occasioned  an  incident  related  in 
the  ^  Guardian,'*  and  allusively  mentioned  by 
Dryden  in  his  preface.  As  he  came  out  from 
the  representation,  he  was  accosted  thus  by  some 
airy  stripling :  "  Had  I  been  led  alone  with  a 
roung  beauty,  I  would  not  have  spent  my  time 
like  your  Spartan."  "  That,  sir,"  said  Dr>'- 
den,  "  perhaps  is  true  ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  no  hero." 

"  King  Arthur  "  ( 1691)  is  another  opera.  It 
was  the  last  work  that  Dryden  performed  for 
Kins  Charles,  who  did  not  live  to  see  it  exhi- 
biteo,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever 
brought  upon  the  stsf  e.*  In  the  dedication  to 
the  Marquis  of  HaliuLX,  there  is  a  very  elegant 
character  of  Charles,  and  a  pleasing  account  of 
his  latter  life.  When  this  was  first  brought 
upon  the  stage,  news  that  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth had  landed  was  told  in  the  theatre  ;  upon 
which  the  company  departed^  and  "Arthur" 
was  exhibited  no  more. 

His  last  drama  was  "  Love  Triumphant,"  a 
trafi-comedy.  In  his  dedication  to  the  Elarl  of 
Salisbury,  he  ruentions  "  the  lowness  of  fortune 
to  which  he  has  voluntarily  reduced  himself, 
and  of  which  he  has  no  reason  to  be  ashamed." 

This  play  appeared  in  1694.  It  is  said  to  have 
l)een  unsuccessful.  The  catastrophe,  proceed- 
mg  merely  from  a  change  of  mind,  is  confessed 
by  the  author  to  be  defective.  Thus  he  began 
and  ended  his  dramatic  labours  with  ill  success. 

From  such  a  number  of  theatrical  pieces,  it 
will  be  supposed,  by  most  readers,  that  he  must 
have  improved  his  fortune ;  at  least  that  such 
diligence  with  such  abilities  must  have  set  pe- 
nury at  defiance.  But  in  Dryden's  time  the 
drama  was  very  far  from  that  universal  appro- 
bation which  it  has  now  obtained.  The  play- 
bouse  was  abhorred  by  the  puritans,  and  avoid- 
ed by  those  who  desired  the  character  of  serious- 
ness or  decency.  A  grave  lawyer  would  have 
debased  his  dignity,  and  a  young  trader  would 
have  impairecT  his  credit,  by  appearing  in  those 
mansions  of  dissolute  licentiousness.  The  pro- 
fits of  the  theatre,  when  so  many  classes  of^the 
people  were  deducted  from  the  audience,  were 
not  great :  and  the  poet  had,  for  a  long  time,  but 
a  single  night  The  first  that  had  two  nights 
was  Southern  :  and  the  first  that  had  three  was 
Rowe.  There  were,  however,  in  those  days, 
arts  of  improving  a  poet's  profit,  which  Dryden 
forbore  to  practise;  and  a  play  therefore  seldom 
produced  him  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  by 
the  accumulated  gain  of  the  third  night,  the  de- 
dication, and  the  copy. 

Almost  every  piece  had  a  dedication,  written 
with  such  elegance  and  luxuriance  of  praise,  as 
neither  haughtiness  nor  avarice  could  be  imagin- 
ed able  to  resist  But  he  seems  to  have  made 
flattery  too  cheap.  That  praise  is  worth  no- 
thing of  which  the  price  is  known. 

To  increase  the  value  of  his  copies,  he  often 
accompanied  his  work  with  a  preface  of  criti- 
cism ;  a  kind  of  learning  then  almost  new  in  the 


«  This  is  a  mituke.    k  was  set  to  music  by  PutopII, 
and  well  receired,  and  is  yet  a  farourite  emertaio' 


English  language,  and  which  he,  who  had  con- 
sidered  with  great  accuracy  the  principles  of 
writing,  was  able  to  distribute  copiously  as  oc- 
casions arose.  By  these  dissertations  tne  pub- 
lic judgment  must  have  been  much  improved ; 
and  Swifl,  who  conversed  with  Dryden,  relates 
that  he  regretted  the  success  of  his  own  instruc- 
tions, and  found  his  readers  made  suddenly  too 
skilful  to  be  easily  satisfied. 

His  prologues  had  such  reputation,  that  for 
some  time  a  play  was  considered  as  less  likely 
to  be  well  received,  if  some  of  his  verses  did  not 
introduce  it  The  price  of  a  prologue  was  two 
guineas,  till,  being  asked  to  write  one  for  Mr. 
Southern,  he  demanded  three  :  "  Not,"  said  he, 
"  young  man,  out  of  disrespect  to  you  :  but  the 
plavers  have  had  my  goods  too  cheap."t 

'I'hough  he  declares  that  in'  his  own  opinion 
his  genius  was  not  dramatic,  he  bad  ^reat  con- 
fidence in  his  own  fertility ;  for  he  is  said  to 
have  engaged,  by  contract,  to  furnish  four  plays 
a  year. 

It  is  certain  that  in  one  year,  167S,}  he  pub- 
lished "All  for  Love,"  "Assignation,"  two 
parts  of  the  "Conquest  of  Granada,"  "Sir 
Martin  Mar-all,"  and  the  "State  of  Inno- 
cence ;"  six  complete  plays,  with  a  celerity  of 
performance,  which,  tnou«rh  all  Langbaine's 
charges  of  plagiarism  should  be  allowed,  shows 
such  facility  of  composition,  such  readiness  ot 
language,  and  such  copiousness  of  sentiment,  as, 
since  the  time  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  periiaps  no 
other  author  has  ever  possessed. 

He  did  not  enjoy  his  reputation,  however 
great,  nor  his  profits,  however  small,  without 
molestation.  He  had  critics  to  endure,  and 
rivals  to  oppose.  The  two  roost  distin^ished 
wits  of  the  nobility,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Eari  of  Rochester  declared  themselves  his 
enemies. 

Buckingham  characterised  him,  in  167],  by 
the  name  of  Bayes  in  "  The  Rehearsal ;"  a  farce 
which  he  is  said  to  have  written  with  the  assist 
ance  of  Butler,  the  author  of  "Hudibras  :"  Mar 
tin  Clifford,  of  the  Charier-house;  and  Dr. 
Sprat,  the  friend  of  Cowley,  then  his  chaplam. 
Dryden  and  his  friends  laughed  at  the  length  ot 
time,  and  the  number  of  hands,  employed  upon 
this  performance  ;  in  which,  though  by  some  ar- 
tifice of  action  it  yet  keeps  possession  of  the 
stage,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  find  any  thing 
that  might  not  nave  been  written  without  so 
long  delay,  or  a  confederacy  so  numerous. 

To  adjust  the  minute  events. of  literary  history 
is  tedious  and  troublesome ;  it  requires  indeed 
no  great  force  of  understanding,  but  ofYen  de- 
pends upon  inquiries  which  there  is  no  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  making,  or  is  to  be  fetched  from  books 
and  pamphlets  not  always  at  hand. 

"The Rehearsal "  was  played  in  1671,§  and 
yet  is  represented  as  ridiculing  passages  in 


f  Jolinson  has  here  quoted  from  memory.  Warbur 
ton  is  the  ori^Dal  relaier  of  this  anecdote,  who  says  bs 
had  it  from  Southern  himself.  According  to  him,  Drr* 
den^s  usual  price  had  been  four  guineas,  and  he  mads 
Southern  pay  six.  In  the  edition  of  Southern's  plars, 
ITM,  we  have  a  different  deviation  from  the  truth,  ./m 
and  ten  ^ineas.    MaUme. — J.  B. 

1  Dr.  Johnson  in  this  assertion  was  misled  by  Lanf* 
baine.  On'y  one  of  these  plays  appeared  in  167S.  Nor 
were  there  more  than  three  in  any  one  year.  Tht  dMM 
are  now  added  from  the  original  editions.— R. 

k  h  was  pubiiatMid  io  167S^-B. 
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''TheCooquest  of  Granada  ♦»  and  <*AMigna- 
tioii,"  which  were  not  published  till  1678;  in 
"  Marriage  a-la-mode,"  published  in  1673 ;  and 
in  "Tyrannic  Love,"  in  1677.  These  contra- 
dictions show  how  rashly  satire  is  applied.* 

It  is  said  that  this  farce  was  orginally  intend- 
ed against  Davenant,  who,  in  the  first  draught, 
was  characterised  by  the  name  of  Bilboa.  Dave- 
o&nt  had  been  a  soldier  and  an  adventurer. 

There  is  one  passage  in*<The  Rehearsal" 
•till  remaining,  which  seems  to  have  related 
originally  to  Davenant  Bayes  hurts  his  nose, 
and  comes  in  with  brown  paper  applied  to  the 
bruise  ;  how  this  affected  Dryden  does  not  ap- 
pear. Davenant*s  nose  had  suffered  such  dimi- 
nution by  mishaps  among  the  women,  that  a 
patch  upon  that  part  evidently  denoted  him. 

it  is  said  likewise  that  Sur  Robert  Howard 
wu  once  meant  The  design  was  probably  to 
ridicule  the  reigning  poet,  whoever  he  might  be. 

Much  of  the  personal  satire  to  which  it  might 
owe  its  6r8t  reception,  is  now  lost  or  obscured. 
Bayes  probably  imitated  the  dress,  and  mimick- 
ed the  manner  of  Dryden  :  the  cant  words  which 
are  so  often  in  his  mouth  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  Dryden*s  habitual  phrases,  or  cus- 
tomary exclamations.  Bayes,  when  he  is  to 
write,  is  blooded  and  purged  ;  this,  as  Lamotte 
relates  himself  to  have  heard,  was  the  real  prac- 
tice of  the  poet 

There  were  other  strokes  in  "  The  Rehearsal" 
by  which  malice  was  gratified  ;  the  debate  be- 
tween Love  and  Honour,  which  keeps  Prince 
Volflcius  in  a  single  boot,  is  said  to  have  alluded 
to  the  misconduct  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 
kwt  Dublin  to  the  rebels  while  he  was  toying 
with  a  mistress. 

The  Earl  of  Rochester,  to  suppress  the  repu- 
tation of  Dryden,  took  Settle  mto  his  protec- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  public 
that  its  approbation  had  been  to  that  time  mis- 
placed. Settle  was  a  while  in  high  reputation ; 
nis  "  Empress  of  Morocco,"  having  first  delight- 
ed the  town,  was  carried  in  triumph  to  White- 
ball,  and  played  by  the  ladies  of  the  court. 
Now  was  the  poetical  meteor  at  the  highest : 
the  next  moment  began  its  fall.  Rochester 
withdi^ew  his  patronage:  seeminsrly  resolved, 
says  one  of  his  biographers,  **  to  have  a  judg- 
ment contrary  to  that  of  the  town ;"  perhaps 
being  unable  to  endure  any  reputation  beyond  a 
certain  height,  even  when  he  had  himself  con- 
tribute to  raise  it 

Neither  critics  nor  rivals  did  Dryden  much 
mischief,  unless  they  gained  from  his  own  tem- 
per the  power  of  vexing  him,  which  his  frequent 
bursts  of  resentment  give  reason  to  suspect 
He  is  always  angry  at  some  past,  or  afraid  of 

•  Tbere  la  no  contradiction,  according  to  Mr.  Malone, 
b\&  what  arises  from  Dr.  Johnson's  having  copied  the 
erroneous  dales  assigned  to  these  plays  by  Lang- 
baine.— C. 

This  reoiark,  as  Mr.  Malnne  obserr es,  is  founded  upon 
the  erroneous  daten  with  which  Johnson  was  supplied 
by  Lanffoaine.  **  The  Rehearsal  **  was  played  in  1671, 
but  not  published  till  the  next  year.  "  The  Wild  Gal- 
lant "  was  printed  in  1669  ;  "  The  Maiden  Queen  "  In 
1«W;  "Tyrannic  Lore"  in  1670;  the  two  parts  of 
'•  Granada "  were  performed  in  1669  and  1670,  though 
not  primed  till  1673.  Additions  were  afterwards  made  to 
"The  Rehearsal,**  and  amonj;  these  are  the  "  Parodies 
on  AniKnation,"  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Bucking- 
ham s  play,  as  h  originally  appeared.  Mr.  Malone 
deniei  thai  there  Is  any  allusion  to  "  Marriage  a-la- 
owds."    Sea  JfatofM,  p.  100.— J.  B. 


some  future  censure ;  but  he  lessens  the  smart 
of  his  wounds  by  the  balm  of  his  own  approba- 
tion, and  endeavours  to  repel  the|phafis  of 
criticism  by  opposing  a  shield  of  adamantine 
confidence. 

The  perpetual  accusation  produced  against 
him  was  that  of  plagiarism,  against  which  he 
never  attempted  any  vigorous  defence;  for 
though  he  was  perhaps  sometimes  injuriously 
censured,  he  would,  by  denying  part  of  the 
charge,  have  confessed  the  rest;  and,  as  his 
adversaries  had  the  proof  in  their  own  hands, 
he,  who  knew  that  wit  had  little  power  a^inst 
facts,  wisely  lefl,  in  that  perplexity  which  it 
generally  produces,  a  question  which  it  was  his 
mterest  to  suppress,  and  which,  unless  provoked 
by  vindication,  few  were  likely  to  examine. 

Though  the  life  of  a  writer,  from  about  thirty* 
five  to  sixty-three,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
sufficiently  busied  by  the  composition  of  eight- 
and-twenty  pieces  for  the  stage,  Dryden  found 
room  in  the  same  space  for  many  other  under- 
takings. 

But,  how  much  soever  he  wrote,  he  was  at 
least  once  suspected  of  writing  more :  for,  in 
1679,  a  paper  of  verses,  called  "An  Essay  on 
Satire,"  was  shown  about  in  manuscript;  by 
which  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  Dutchess  of 
Portsmouth,  and  others,  were  so  much  provoked^ 
that^  as  was  supposed,  (for  the  actors  were 
never  discovered,)  they  procured  Dryden,  whom 
they  suspected  as  the  author,  to  be  waylaid  and 
beaten.  This  incident  is  mentioned  by  the 
Duke  ofBuckinghamshire,t  the  true  writer,  in 
his  **  Art  of  Poetry ;"  where  he  says  of  Dryden, 

Though  praised  and  beaten  for  another*s  rhymes. 
His  own  deserve  as  great  applause  somet.-mes. 

His  reputation  in  time  was  such,  that  his 
name  was  thouj^ht  necessary  to  the  success  of 
every  poetical  or  literary  performance,  and  there- 
fore he  was  engaged  to  contribute  something, 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  many  publications. 
He  prefixed  the  Life  of  Polybius  to  the  transla- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Sheers  ;  and  those  of  Lucian 
and  Plutarch,  to  versions  of  their  works  by  dif- 
ferent hands.  Of  the  English  Tacitus  he  trans- 
lated the  first  book :  and,  if  Gordon  be  credited, 
translated  it  from  the  French.  Such  a  charge 
can  hardly  be  mentioned  without  some  degree 
of  indignation  ;  but  it  is  not,  I  suppose,  so 
much  to  be  inferred,  that  Dryden  wanted  the 
literature  necessary  to  the  penisal  of  Tacitus, 
as  that,  considering  himself  as  hidden  in  a 
crowd,  he  had  no  awe  of  the  public ;  and, 
writing  merely  for  money,  was  contented  to  get 
it  by  the  nearest  way. 

In  1680,  the  Epistles  of  Ovid  being  translated 
by  the  poets  of  the  time,  among  which  one  was 
the  work  of  Dryden, {  and  another  of  Dryden 
and  Lord  Mulgrave,  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce them  by  a  preface ;  and  Dryden,  who  on 
such  occasions  was  regularly  summoned,  pre- 
fixed a  discourse  upon  translation,  which  was 
then  struggling  for  the  liberty  that  it  now  en- 
joys. Why  it  should  find  anjr  difficulty  in 
breaking  the  shackles  of  verbal  interpretation, 

t  Mentioned  by  A.  Wood,  Athen.  Oxen.  toL  ti.  804 
2d  ed— C. 

t  Dryden  translated  two  entire  epistles,  "  Canace  to 
Macareus,"  and  "  Dido  to  JEneas.»'  "  Helen  to  Parla  ♦ 
was  translated  by  him  and  Lord  Mulgravt  Mahn* 
-J.  B. 
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which  mutt  for  ever  debar  it  from  elegance,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conjecture,  were  not  the 
power  of  prejudice  every  day  observed.  The 
authority  of  Jonson,  Sandys,  and  Holiday,  had 
fixed  the  judjrment  of  the  nation  ;  and  it  was 
not  easily  believed  that  a  better  way  could  be 
found  than  they  had  taken,  though  Fanshaw, 
Denham,  Waller,  and  Cowley,  had  tried  to 
give  examples  of  a  different  practice. 

In  1 681 ,  Dryden  became  yet  more  conspicuous 
bv  uniting  politics  with  poetry,  in  the  memora- 
ble satire  called  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,** 
written  against  the  faction  which,  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  incitement,  set  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
moutli  at  its  head. 

Of  this  poem,  in  which  personal  satire  was 
applied  to  the  support  of  public  principles,  and 
in  which  therefore  every  mind  was  interested, 
the  reception  was  eager,  and  the  sale  so  large, 
that  my  father,  an  old  bookseller,  told  me  ne 
bad  not  known  it  equalled  but  by  Sacheverell's 
Trial. 

The  reason  of  this  general  perusal  Addison 
has  attempted  to  derive  from  the  delight  which 
the  mind  feels  in  the  investigation  of  secrets  ; 
and  thinks  that  curiosity  to  decipher  the  names 
procured  readers  to  the  poem.  There  is  no 
need  to  inquire  why  those  verses  were  read, 
which,  to  all  the  attractions  of  wit,  elegance, 
and  harmony,  added  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
factious  passions,  and  filled  every  mind  with 
triumph  or  resentment. 

It  could  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  provoca- 
tion given  by  Dryden  would  be  endured  with- 
out resistance  or  reply.  Both  his  person  and 
his  party  were  exposed  in  their  turns  to  the 
shafts  of*^  satire,  which,  though  neither  so  well 
pointed,  nor  perhaps  so  well  aimed,  undoubtedly 
orew  blood. 

One  of  these  poems  is  called  "  Dryden's  Sa- 
tire on  his  Muse  ;'*  ascribed,  though,  as  Pope 
says,  falsely,  to  Somers,  who  was  afterwards 
chancellor.  The  poem,  whosesoevrr  it  was,  has 
much  virulence,  and  some  sprightliness.  The 
writer  tells  all  the  ill  that  he  can  collect  both  of 
Dryden  and  his  friends. 

The  poem  of  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel "  had 
two  snswers,  now  both  forgotten;  one  called 
"Azana  and  Hushai  ;"♦  the  other,  "Absalom 
Senior."  Of  these  hostile  compositions,  Dry- 
den apparently  imputes  "Absalom  Senior"  to 
Settle,  by  quoting  in  his  verse  against  him  the 
second  line.  "AMiria  and  Hushai"  was,  as 
Wood  says,  imputed  to  him,  though  it  is  some- 
what unlikely  tnat  he  should  write  twice  on  the 
same  occasion.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  I 
cannot  remove,  for  want  of  a  minuter  knowledge 
of  poetical  transactions. 

The  same  year  he  published  "  The  Medal," 
of  which  the  subject  is  a  medal  stnick  on  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  escape  from  a  prosecution,  by  the 
ignoranau  of  a  grand  jury  of  Londoners. 

In  both  poems  he  maintains  the  same  princi- 
ples, and  saw  them  both  attacked  by  the  same 
antagonist.  Elkanah  Settle,  who  had  answered 
"Absalom,"  appeared  with  equal  courage  in 
opposition  to  "  The  Medal ;"  and  published  an 
answer  called  "  The  Medal  reversed,"  with  so 
much  success  in  both  encounters,  that  he  lefl 


•  "  AsAria  and  Hufihai "  wan  written  by  Samuel  Por> 
4*  ft  a  dramatic  tvriur  of  thai  Umc— C. 


the  palm  doubtful,  and  divided  the  tuf&agea  dt 
the  nation.  Such  are  the  revolutions  of  fame, 
or  such  is  the  prevalence  of  fashion,  that  the 
man,  whose  works  have  not  yet  been  thought  to 
deserve  the  care  of  collecting  them,  who  died 
forgotten  in  an  hospital,  and  whose  latter  years 
were  spent  in  contriving  shows  for  faint,  and 
carrying  an  elegy  or  epithalamium,  of  which 
the  beginning  and  end  were  occasionally  varied, 
but  the  intermediate  parts  were  always  the 
same,  to  every  house  where  there  was  a  funeral 
or  a  wedding,  might  with  truth  have  had  in 
scribed  upon  his  stone, 

Here  lUi  the  Rivai  and  Antagonist  qf  Dryden, 

Settle  was,  for  his  rebellion,  severely  chastised 
by  Dryden,  under  the  name  of  "  Doei?,"  in  the 
second  part  of  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel ;"  and 
was,  perhaps,  for  his  factious  audacity  made 
the  city  poet,  whose  annual  office  was  to  de- 
scribe the  glories  of  the  Mayor's  day.  Of  these 
bards  he  was  the  last,  and  seems  not  much  to 
have  deserved  even  this  degree  of  regard,  if  it 
was  paid  to  his  political  opinions  :  for  he  adei^ 
wards  wrote  a  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  Judge 
Jefferies ;  and  what  more  could  have  been  done 
by  the  meanest  7ealot  for  prerogative  7 

Of  translated  fragments,  or  occasional  poems, 
to  enumerate  the  titles,  or  settle  the  dates,  would 
be  tedious,  with  little  use.  It  may  be  observed 
that,  as  Dryden's  genius  was  commonly  excited 
by  some  personal  regard,  he  rarely  wiites  upon 
a  general  topic. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  King  James,  when 
the  design  of  reconciling  the  nation  to  the 
church  of  Rome  became  apparent,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  court  gave  the  only  efficacious  title 
to  its  favours,  Dryden  declared  himself  a  con- 
vert to  popery.  This  at  any  other  time  might 
have  passed  with  little  censure.  Sir  Kenelm 
Di^by  embraced  popery;  the  two  Reynolds's 
reciprocally  converted  one  another  ;t  and  Chil- 
Ungworth  himself  was  awhile  so  entangled  in 
the  wilds  of  controversy,  as  to  retire  for  quiet  tn 
an  infallible  church.  If  men  of  argument  and 
study  can  find  such  difficulties,  or  such  motives 
as  may  either  unite  them  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
or  detain  them  in  uncertainty,  there  can  be  no 
wonder  that  a  man  who  perhaps  never  inquired 
why  he  was  a  protestant,  should  by  an  artful 
and  experienced  disputant  be  made  a  papist, 
overborne  by  the  sudden  violence  of  new  and 
unexpected  arguments,  or  deceived  by  a  repre- 
sentation which  shows  only  the  doubts  on  one 
part,  and  only  the  evidence  on  the  other. 

That  conversion  will  always  be  suspected 
that  apparently  concurs  with  interest  He  that 
never  nnds  his  error  till  it  hinders  his  progress 
towards  wealth  or  honour,  will  not  be  thought 


by  any  fatal  necessity  at  variance,  that  one  may 
by  accident  introduce  the  other.  When  opinions 
are  struggling  into  popularity,  the  argumenii 
by  which  they  are  opposed  or  defended  becoms 
more  known ;  and  he  that  changes  his  professioi 


f  Dr.  Jc.hn  Rcyriolds,  who  Iheii  lemp  Jac.  L  was *• 
first  a  tealoufl  papUt,  and  his  brother  William  aa  eame* 
a  protectant ;  but,  bjr  mutual  di.'puiation,  each  conTent' 
the  other.    See  Fuller's  Church  4iiator7,  p.  47,  Boc  . 
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iroold  perhaps  have  changed  it  before,  with  the 
iike  opportunities  of  instruction.  This  was  the 
then  state  of  popery  ;  every  artifice  was  used  to 
show  it  in  its  fairest  form;  and  it  must  be 
owned  to  be  a  religion  of  external  appears  nee 
•ttffidently  attractive. 

It  is  natural  to  hope  that  a  comprehensive  is 
likewise  an  elevatea  soul,  and  that  whoever  is 
wise  is  also  honest.  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  Dryden,  having  employed  his  mind^  active 
AS  it  was,  upon  different  studies,  and  nlled  it, 
capacious  as  it  was,  with  other  materials,  came 
an  provided  to  the  controversy,  and  wanted 
rather  skill  to  discover  the  right,  than  virtue  to 
*naintain  it.  But  inquiries  into  the  heart  are 
not  for  man ;  we  must  now  leave  him  to  his 
Judge. 

The  priests,  having  strengthened  their  cause 
by  so  powerful  an  adherent,  were  not  bng  be- 
fore they  brought  him  into  action.  They  en- 
fraged  him  to  defend  the  controversial  papers 
foand  in  the  strong  box  of  Charles  II. ;  and, 
what  yet  was  har£r,  to  defend  them  against 
Stilltngfleet. 

With  hopes  of  promoting  popery,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  translate  Maimbourg^s  History  of  the 
League  ;  which  he  pubUshed  Mrith  a  large  intro- 
duction. His  name  is  likcMrise  prefizMi  to  the 
£nglish  Life  of  Francis  Xavier ;  but  I  know 
not  that  he  ever  owned  himself  the  translator. 
Perhaps  the  use  of  his  name  was  a  pious  fraud ; 
which,  however,  seems  not  to  have  had  much 
effect ;  for  neither  of  the  books,  I  beheve,  were 
ever  popular. 

The  version  of  Xavier's  Life  is  commended 
by  Brown,  in  a  pamphlet  not  written  to  flatter ; 
and  the  occasion  of  it  is  said  to  have  been,  that 
the  dueen,  when  she  solicited  a  son,  made 
tows  to  him  as  her  tutelary  saint. 

He  was  supposed  to  have  undertaken  to 
translate  VariUas's  "History  of  Heresies  ;'*  and 
when  Burnet  published  remarks  upon  it,  to 
have  written  an  Answer  ;*  upon  which  Burnet 
makes  the  following  observation  : 

''I  have  been  informed  from  England,  that  a 
gentleman  who  is  &mous  both  for  poetry  and 
■ereral  other  things,  had  spent  three  months  in 
translating  M.  Vu^as's  History  ;  but  that,  as 
•con  as  my  Reflections  appeared,  he  discon- 
tinned  his  labour,  finding  the  credit  of  his 
author  was  gone.  Now.  if  he  thinks  it  is  re- 
covered by  his  Answer,  he  will  perhaps  go  on 
with  his  translation;  and  this  may  be,  for 
aught  I  know,  as  good  an  entertainment  for 
him  as  the  conversation  that  he  had  set  on  be- 
tween the  Hinds  and  Panthers,  and  all  the  rest 
nf  animals,  for  whom  M.  Varillas  may  serve 
well  enough  as  an  author ;  and  this  history  and 
that  poem  are  such  extraordinary  things  of  their 
kind,  that  it  will  be  but  suitable  to  see  the 
author  of  the  worst  poem  become  likewise  the 
translator  of  the  worst  history  that  the  age  has 
produced.  If  his  grace  ana  his  wit  improve 
both  proportionably,  he  will  hardlv  find  that  he 
his  gained  much  by  the  change  he  has  made, 
from  having  no  relision,  to  choose  one  of  the 
wonL  It  IS  true,  he  had  somewhat  to  sink 
from  in  matter  of  wit;  but,  as  for  his  morals. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  grow  a  worse 
man  than  he  was.     He  has  lately  wreaked  his 


•  This  ia  a  mistake.    8«o  Malone,  p.  IM,  Ito— C 
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malice  on  me  for  spoiling  his  three  months' 
labour  ;  but  in  it  he  has  done  me  all  the  honour 
that  any  man  can  receive  from  him,  which  is  to 
be  railed  at  by  him.  If  I  had  ill-nature  enough 
to  prompt  me  to  wish  a  very  bad  wish  for  him, 
it  snoula  be,  that  he  would  go  on  and  finish  his 
translation.  By  that  it  will  appear,  whether  the 
English  nation,  which  is  the  most  competent 
judge  in  this  matter,  has,  upon  the  seeing  our 
debate,  pronounced  in  M.  Varillas^s  favour,  o* 
in  mine.  It  is  true,  Mr.  D.  will  suffer  a  little  by 
it;  but,  at  least,  it  will  serve  to  keep  him  in  from 
other  extravagances;  and  if  he  gains  little 
honour  by  this  work,  yet  he  cannot  lose  so 
much  by  it  as  he  has  done  by  his  last  employ* 
meot." 

Having  probably  felt  his  own  inferiority  in 
theological  controversy,  he  was  desirous  of  try- 
ing whether,  by  bringing  poetry  lo  aid  his  argu- 
ments, he  might  beconr\e  a  more  efiicacious  de- 
fender of  his  new  profession.  To  reason  in  verse 
was,  indeed,  one  of  hia  powers ;  but  subtlety 
and  harmony  united,  are  still  feeble,  when  op- 
posed to  trutn. 

Actuated  therefore  by  zeal  for  Rome,  or  hope 
of  fame,  he  published  "The  Hind  and  Panther," 
a  poem  in  which  the  church  of  Rome,  figured 
by  the  "  milk-white  Hind,*'  defends  her  tenets 
against  the  church  of  En^^and,  represented  by 
the  Panther^  a  beast  beauuful,  but  spotted. 

A  fable,  which  exhibits  two  beasts  talking  the- 
ology, appears  at  once  full  of  absurdity ;  and  it 
was  accordingly  ridiculed  in  the  "City  Mouse 
and  Country  Mouse,*'  a  parody,  written  by 
Montague,  afterwiirds  Earl  of  Halifax,  and 
Prior^  who  then  gave  the  first  specimen  of  his 
Abilities. 

The  conversion  of  such  a  man,  at  such  a  time, 
was  not  likely  to  pass  uncensured.  Three  dia- 
logues were  published  by  the  facetious  Thomas 
Brown,  of  which  the  two  first  were  called 
"  Reasons  of  Mr.  Bayes's  changing  his  Reli- 

g'on;"  and  the  third,  "The  Reasons  of  Mr. 
ains  the  Player's  Conversion  and  Re-convei^ 
sion."  The  first  was  printed  in  1688,  the  second 
not  till  1690,  the  third  in  1691.  The  clamour 
seems  to  have  been  long  continued,  and  the  sub- 
ject to  have  strongly  fixed  the  public  attention. 

In  the  two  first  dialogues  Bayes  is  brought 
into  the  company  of  Crites  and  Eugenius,  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  debated  on  dramatic 
poetry.  The  two  talkers  in  the  third  are  Mr. 
Bayes  and  Mr.  Hains. 

Brown  was  a  man  not  deficient  in  literature 
nor  destitute  of  fancy ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
thought  it  the  pinnacle  of  excellence  to  be  a 
merry  fellow  ;  and  therefore  laid  out  his  powers 
upon  small  jests  or  gross  buffoonery ;  so  that  his 
performances  have  uttle  intrinsic  value,  and  were 
read  only  while  they  were  recommended  by  the 
novelty  of  the  event  that  occasioned  thenu 

These  dialogues  are  like  his  other  works : 
what  sense  or  knowledge  they  contained  is  dis- 
graced by  the  garb  in  which  it  is  exhibited.  One 
great  source  of  pleasure  is  to  call  Dryden  UttU 
Bayes.  Ajax,  wno  happens  to  be  mentioned,  is 
"  he  that  wore  as  many  cow-hides  upon  his  shield 
as  would  \iA\e  furnished  half  the  king's  army 
with  shoe-leaiher." 

Being  asked  whether  he  had  seen  the  "Hind 
and  Panther,"  Crites  answers ;  "  Seen  it  1  Mr. 
Bayes;  why  I  can  lUr  no  whera  but  it  pursu<^ 
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me ;  it  haunts  me  worse  than  a  pewtcr-bnttoned 
sergeant  does  a  decayed  ciu  Sometimes  I  meet 
it  in  a  bandbox,  when  my  laundress  brings  home 
my  linen ;  sometimes,  whether  I  will  or  no,  it 
lights  my  pipe  at  a  coffee-house  j  sometimes  it 
surprises  me  in  a  trunk-maker's  shop;  and 
sometimes  it  refreshes  my  menx>ry  for  me  on  the 
back  side  of  a  Chancery-lane  parcel.  For  your 
comfort,  too,  Mr.  Bayes,  I  have  not  only  seen  it, 
as  you  may  perceive,  but  have  read  it  too,  and 
ten  quote  it  as  freely  upon  occasion  as  a  fnig>d 
tradesman  can  quote  that  noble  treatise,  *The 
Worth  of  a  Penny,'  to  his  extravagant  'pren- 
tice, that  revek  in  stewed  apples  and  penny 
custards." 

The  whole  animation  of  these  comnositions 
arises  from  a  profusion  of  ludicrous  ana  affected 
comparisons.  ^  To  secure  one's  chastity,"  sa3rs 
Bayes,  "  little  more  is  necessary  than  to  leave 
on  a  correspondence  with  the  other  sex,  fHiich, 
to  a  wise  man,  is  no  greater  a  punishment  than 
it  would  be  to  a  fanatic  person  to  forbid  seeine 
The  Cheatt  and  The  CommiUee  ;  or  for  my  Lord 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  to  be  interdicted  the  si^t 
of  The  London  CuekoUs.^  This  is  the  general 
strain,  and  therefore  I  shall  be  easily  excused 
the  labour  of  more  transcription. 

Brown  does  not  wholly  fbr^t  past  transac- 
tions :  "  You  bejgan,"  says  Cntes  to  Bayes,  "  a 
very  different  religion,  and  have  not  mended  the 
matter  in  your  last  choice.  It  was  but  reason 
that  your  Muse,  which  appeared  first  in  a  tyrant's 

auarrel,  should  employ  her  last  efforts  to  justify 
le  usurpation  of  the  Hindy 
Next  year  the  nation  was  summoned  to  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  the  Prince.  Now  was  the 
time  for  Dryden  to  rouse  his  imagination,  and 
strain  his  voice.  Happy  days  were  at  hand,  and 
he  was  willing  to  enjoy  and  diffuse  the  antici- 
pated blessings.  He  published  a  poem  filled  with 
predictions  of  greatness  and  prosperity ;  predic- 
tions, of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  tell  how 
thev  have  been  verified. 

A  few  months  passed  after  these  joyful  notes, 
and  every  blossom  of  Popish  hope  was  blasted 
for  ever  by  the  Revolution.  A  papist  now  could 
be  no  longer  laureat.  The  revenue,  which  he 
had  enjoy^  with  so  much  pride  and  praise,  was 
transferred  to  Shadwell,  an  old  enemy,  whom  he 
had  formerly  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  Og. 
Dryden  could  not  decently  complain  that  he  was 
deposed ;  but  seemed  very  angry  that  Shadwell 
succeeded  him,  and  has  therefore  celebrated  the 
intruder's  inauguration  in  a  poem  exquisitely 
satirical,  called  "  Mac  Flecknoe  ;"♦  of  which  the 
**  Dunciad,"  as  Pope  himself  declares,  is  an  imi- 
tation, thou^  more  extended  in  its  plan,  and 
more  diversified  in  its  incidents. 

It  is  related  by  Prior,  that  Lord  Dorset,  when, 
88  chamberlain,  he  was  constrained  to  eject 
Dryden  from  his  office,  gave  him  from  his  own 
purse  an  allowance  equal  to  the  salary.  This  is 
no  romantic  or  incredible  act  of  generosity ;  a 
hundred  a^year  is  often  enough  given  to  cuums 
less  cogent  bv  men  less  fiuned  for  hberality. 
Yet  Dryden  always  represented  himself  as  stdP 
fering  under  a  public  infliction :  and  once  par- 
ticulvly  demands  respect  for  tne  patience  with 


•  All  Dryden's  biograpben  hare  misdsfd  this  poem, 
which  Mr.  Makme*8  more  acconte  researctaee  prove  to 
ftavs  tssft  puUlited  on  cha  «ilior  Ooobv,  MM^-a 


which  he  endured  the  loss  of  In  little  fortone. 
His  patron  might,  indeed,  enjoin  him  to  sapprecs 
his  bounty ;  but,  if  he  sufiereid  nothing,  he  should 
not  have  complained. 

During  the  short  reign  of  King  James,  he  had 
written  nothing  for  Qie  stage,T  bein^  in  his 
opinion,  more  profitably  empk^ed  in  controversy 
and  flattery.  Of  praise  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  less  lavish  without  inconvenience,  for  James 
was  never  said  to  have  much  regard  for  poetry ; 
he  was  to  be  flattered  only  by  ulopting  his  rdi- 
gion. 

Times  were  now  changed:  Diyden  was  nc 
longer  the  court  poet,  and  was  to  look  back  fin 
support  to  his  former  trade ;  and  having  waitea 
about  two  years,  dther  considering  himself  as 
discountenanced  by  the  public,  or  perhaps  ex 
pectin^  a  second  revolution,  be  produced  "  Don 
oebastian"  in  1690 ;  and  in  the  next  four  years 
four  dramas  more. 

In  1693  appeared  a  new  version  of  Juvenal 
and  Persius.  Of  Juvenal  he  translated  the  first, 
third,  sixth,  tenth,  and  sixteenth  satires ;  and  d 
Persius  the  whole  work.  •  On  this  occasion  he 
introduced  his  two  sons  to  the  pubtic  as  nurse- 
lings of  the  Muses.  The  fourteenth  of  Juvenal 
was  this  work  of  John,  and  the  seventh  of 
Charles  Dryden.  He  prefixed  a  very  ample 
enlace,  in  the  form  of  a  dedication  to  Lord 
Dorset ;  and  there  gives  an  account  of  the  de- 
sign which  he  had  once  formed  to  write  an  epic 
poem  on  the  actions  either  of  AithHr,  or  the 
Black  Prince.  He  considered  the  epic  as  neces- 
sarily including  some  kind  of  supernatural  agen- 
cy, and  had  imaged  a  new  kind  of  contest 
between  the  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms,  of 
whom  he  conceived  that  each  mij^ht  oe  repre- 
sented zealous  for  his  charge,  without  any  in- 
tended opposition  to  the  purposes  of  the  Sopreme 
Being,  of  which  all  created  minds  must  in  pert 
be  ignorant 

This  is  the  most  reasonable  scheme  of  cdee 
tia>  interposition  that  ever  was  formed.  The 
surprises  and  terrors  of  enchantments,  which 
have  succeeded  to  the  intrigues  and  oppoaitioDs 
of  pagan  deities,  afford  very  striking  scenes,  aod 
open  a  vast  extent  to  the  imagination  ;  but,  af 
Boileau  observes,  (and  Boileau  will  be  seldom 
found  mistaken,)  with  this  incurable  defect 
that,  in  a  contest  between  Heaven  and  Hell, 
we  know  at  the  beginning  which  is  to  prevail ; 
for  this  reason  we  follow  Rinaido  to  the  en- 
chanted wood  with  more  curiosity  than  terror. 

In  the  scheme  of  Dryden,  there  is  one  great 
difficulty,  which  yet  he  would,  perhaps,  nare 
had  address  enough  to  surmounL  In  a  war, 
justice  can  be  but  on  one  side ;  and,  to  entitle 
the  hero  to  the  protection  of  angels,  be  must 
fiflht  in  defence  or  indubiuble  righL  Yet  some 
of  the  celestial  beings,  thus  opposed,  to  each 
other,  must  have  been  repreaented  as  defending 
guilt.- 

That  this  poem  was  never  written  ii  reason- 
ably to  be  limiented.  It  would  doobtleaa  have 
improved  our  numbers,  and  enlarged  our  lan- 
guage ;  and  might,  perhaps,  have  contriboted  by 
pleasing  instrucaons  to  rectify  our  opinions,  and 
*'"   our  manners. 

t  he  required  as  the  indispensable  oondi 
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tion  of  such  an  undertaking,  a  public  stipend, 
was  not  likely  in  these  times  to  be  obtained. 
Riches  were  not  become  familiar  to  us ;  nor  had 
the  nation  yet  learned  to  be  liberal. 

This  plan  he  charged  Biackmore  with  steal- 
ing; "only,**  says  he,  '*the  guardian  angels  of 
kingdoms  were  machines  too  ponderous  for  him 
to  manage.** 

In  16S4,.he  began  the  most  laborious  and  dif- 
ficult of  all  hisr  works,  the  translation  of  Virgil ; 
from  which  he  borrowed  two  months,  that  he 
might  turn  Fresnoy*s  "Art  of  Painting"  into 
English  prose.  The  preface  which  he  boasts 
to  have  written  in  twelve  mornings,  exhibits 
a  parallel  of  poetry  and  painting,  with  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  critical  remarks,  such  as 
cost  a  mind  stored  like  his  no  labour  to  produce 
them. 

In  1697,  he  published  his  version  of  the  works 
of  Virgil  ;  and,  that  no  opportunity  of  profit 
might  be  lost^  dedicated  the  "  Pastorals*'  to  the 
Lrfird  Clifford,  the  "Georgics"  to  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  and  the  "^neid"  to  the  Earl  of 
MulCTare.  This  economy  of  flattery,  at  once 
lavish  and  discreet,  did  not  pass  without  obser- 
vation. 

This  translation  was  censured  by  Milboume, 
a  clergyman,  styled  by  Pone  "  the  fairest  of  cri- 
tics,** because  he  exhibited  his  own  version  to  be 
compared  with  that  which  he  condemned. 

His  last  work  was  his  "  Fables,*'  published 
in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  contract 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Tonson :  by  which  he 
obliged  himself,  in  consideration  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  to  finish  for  the  press  ten  thousand 
Tcrses. 

In  this  Tolume  is  comprised  the  well-known 
''Ode  on  Sl  Cecilia's  Day,"  which,  as  appear- 
ed by  a  letter  communicated  to  Dr.  Birch,  he 
spent  a  fortnight  in  composing  and  correcting. 
But  what  is  Ui  is  to  the  patience  and  diligence 
of  Boileau^  whose  "Equivoque,"  a  poem  of  only 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  lines,  took  from  his 
life  eleven  months  to  write  it,  and  three  years 
to  revise  it  1 

Part  of  his  book  of  "Fables"  is  the  first 
"Iliad"  in  English,  intended  as  a  specimen  of 
a  version  of  the  whole.  Considering  into  what 
hands  Homer  was  to  fall,  the  reader  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  this  project  went  no  further. 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  which  was  to  put 
an  end  to  all  his  schemes  and  labours.  On  the 
first  of  May,  1701,  having  been  some  time,  as  he 
telk  us,  a  cripple  in  his  limbs,  he  died,  in  Qetrard 
Street,  of  a  mortification  in  his  leg. 

There  is  extant  a  wild  story  relating  to  some 
vexatious  events  that  happened  at  his  funeral, 
which,  at  the  end  of  Congreve's  Lffe,  by  a  writer 
of  I  know  not  what  credit,  are  thus  related,  as 
I  find  the  account  transferred  to  a  biographical 
dictionary : 

/"  Mr.  Dryden  dying  on  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. Dr.  Thomas  Sprat,  then  bishop  of  Ro- 
chester and  dean  of  Westminster,  sent  the  next 
day  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  Mr.  Dry- 
den's  widow,  that  he  would  make  a  present  of 
the  ground,  which  was  forty  pounds,  with  all 
the  other  Abbey-fees.  The  Lord  Halifax  like- 
wise sent  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  her  son,  that,  if  they  would 
prt  him  leave  to  bury  Mr.  Dryden,  he  would 
inter  him  with  a  gentleman's  private  funeral, 


and  afterwards  bestow  five  hundred  pounds  on 
a  monument  in  the  Abbey ;  which,  as  they 
had  no  reason  to  refuse,  they  accepted.  On  the 
Saturday  following  the  company  came;  the 
corpse  was  put  mto  a  velvet  hearse  ;  and 
eighteen  mourning  coaches,  filled  with  company, 
attended.  When  they  were  just  reaay  to 
move,  the  Lord  Jefferies,  son  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Jefferies,  with  some  of  his  rakish 
companions,  coming  by,  asked  whose  funeral  it 
was:  and  being  told  Mr.  Dryden's,  he  said, 
*  What,  shall  Dryden,  the  greatest  honour  and 
ornament  of  the  nation,  he  buried  after  this 
private  manner!  No,  gentlemen,  let  all  that 
loved  Mr.  Dryden,  and  honour  his  memory, 
alight  and  join  with  me  in  gaining  my  Lady's 
consent  to  let  me  have  the  honour  of  his  inter- 
ment, which  shall  be  after  another  manner  thiui 
this  ;  and  I  will  bestow  a  thousand  pounds  on 
a  monument  in  the  Abbey  for  him.'  The  gen- 
tlemen in  the  coaches,  not  knowing  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester's  favour,  nor  of  the  Lord 
Halifax's  generous  desi^,  (they  both  having, 
out  of  respect  to  the  fanuly,  enjoined  the  Lady 
Elizabeth  and  her  son,  to  keep  their  favour 
concealed  to  the  world,  and  let  it  pass  for  their 
own  expense,)  readily  came  out  of  their  coaches, 
and  attended  Lord  Jefferies  up  to  the  Lady'i 
bedside,  who  was  then  sick.  He  repeated  the 
purport  of  what  he  had  before  said ;  but  she 
absolutely  refusing,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  vowing 
never  to  rise  till  his  request  was  granted.  The 
rest  of  tlie  company  by  his  desire  kneeled  also  ; 
and  the  lady  being  under  a  sudden  surprise, 
fainted  awny.  As  soon  as  she  recovered  her 
speech,  she  cried,  JVo,  no:  'finough,  gentlemen,' 
replied  he ;  *  my  Lady  is  very  §^od,  she  says, 
Goy  go.'  She  repeated  her  former  words  with 
all  her  strength^  but  in  vain,  for  her  feeble  voice 
was  lost  in  their  acclamations  of  joy ;  and  the 
Lord  Jefferies  ordered  the  hearsemen  to  carry  ' 
the  corpe  to  Mr.  Russel's,  an  undertaker  m 
Cheapside,  and  leave  it  there  till  he  should  send 
orders  for  the  embalmment,  which,  he  added, 
should  be  aflcr  the  royal  manner.  His  direc- 
tions were  obeyed,  the  company  dispersed,  and 
Lady  Edizabetn  and  her  son  remained  incon- 
solable. The  next  day  Mr.  Charles  Dryden 
waited  on  the  Lord  Halifax  and  the  Bishop,  to 
excuse  his  mother  and  himself,  by  relating  the 
real  truth.  But  neither  his  Lordship  nor  the 
Bishop  would  admit  of  any  plea ;  especially  the 
latter,  who  had  the  Abbey  lighted,  the  ground 
opened,  tlie  choir  attending,  an  anthem  ready 
set,  and  himself  waiting  for  some  time  without 
any  corpse  to  bury.  The  undertaker,  after  three 
days  expectance  of  orders  for  embalmment  with- 
out receiving  anjr,  waited  on  the  Lord  Jefleries : 
who,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  matter,  turned 
it  off  with  an  ill-natured  jest,  saying,  thai  those 
who  observed  the  orders  of  a  drunken  frolie  de- 
served no  better ;  he  remembered  nothing  at  all 
of  it ;  and  that  he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with 
the  corpse.  Upon  this  the  undertaker  waited 
upon  the  Lady  Elizabeth  and  her  son,  and  threat- 
ened to  bring  the  corpse  home,  and  set  it  before 
the  door.  They  desired  a  day's  respite,  which 
was  granted.  Mr.  Charles  Dryden  wrote  a 
handsome  letter  to  the  Lord  Jefferies,  who  re- 
turned it  with  this  cool  answer :  That  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  be  troubled  no 
more  about  it.    He  then  addressed  the  Lm4 
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Hmliikx  and  tbe  Bishop  of  Rodiester,  wbo  ab- 
solutely refused  to  do  any  thing  in  iL  In  this 
distress  Dr.  Garth  sent  for  the  corpse  to  the  Col- 
teee  of  Physidans,  and  proposed  a  fiineral  by 
nOMcnption,  to  which  hnnseif  sec  a  most  nobK 
example.  At  last  a  day,  about  three  weeks  after 
Mr.  Dryden's  decease,  was  appointed  for  the 
intermenL  Dr.  Garth  pronounced  a  fine  Latin 
oration,  at  the  College,  orer  the  corpse ;  which 
was  attended  to  the  Abbey  by  a  numerous  train 
€^  coaches.  When  the  funeral  was  over,  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Lord 
Jefferies,  who  refusing  to  answer  it,  he  sent 
seTeral  others  and  went  often  himself;  buteoold 
neither  get  a  letter  deliTered  nor  admittance  to 
speak  to  him  ;  which  so  incensed  him,  that  he 
resolved,  since  his  Lordship  refused  to  answer 
him  like  a  ^ntleman,  tluu  he  would  watch 
an  opportumty  to  meet  and  fight  off-hand, 
thougn  with  aU  the  rules  of  honour ;  which  his 
Lon&hip  hearing,  left  the  town ;  and  Mr. 
Charles  Dryden  could  nerer  hare  the  satisfac- 
tion of  meeting  him,  though  he  sought  it  till  his 
death  with  the  utmost  application." 

This  story  I  once  intended  to  omit,  as  it  ap- 
pears with  no  great  eridence;  nor  Imre  I  met 
with  any  confirmation,  but  in  a  letter  of  Far- 
quhar ;  and  he  only  relates  that  the  funeral  of 
Dryden  was  tumultuary  and  confused.* 

Supposing  the  story  true,  we  may  remark, 
that  the  gradual  change  of  manners,  tJiough  im- 
perceptible in  the  process,  appears  ^reat  when 
different  times,  and  those  not  very  distant,  are 
compared.  If  at  this  time  a  young  drunken 
lord  shouk)  interrupt  the  pompous  regularity  of 
a  magnificent  funeral,  what  would  be  the  event, 
but  that  he  would  be  iustled  out  of  the  way,  and 
compelled  to  be  quiet?  If  he  should  thrust  mmself 
into  a  house  he  would  be  sent  roughly  away ;  and 
what  is  yet  more  to  the  honour  of  the  present 
time,  I  believe  that  those,  who  had  subscribed  to 
the  funeral  of  a  man  like  Dryden,  would  not, 
for  such  an  accident,  have  withdrawn  their  con- 
lributions.t 

He  was  buried  among  the  poets  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  where,  though  tne  Duke  of  New- 
castle hacl  in  a  general  dedication  prefixed  by 
Con^reve  to  his  dramatic  works,  accepted  thanks 
for  his  intention  of  erecting  him  a  monument, 
he  lay  long  without  distinction,  till  the  Duke  of 


•  An  esrlier  sccoant  of  Dryden^a  funersi  than  that 
sbore  cited,  though  without  the  circuroauncei  that  pre* 
reded  it,  is  given  by  Edward  Ward,  who  in  bis  **  Lon- 
don Spy,*'  published  in  1706,  relates,  that  on  the  ccca- 
•ion  tnere  was  a  performance  of  solemn  music  at  the 
College,  and  that  at  the  procession,  which  himself  saw, 
standing  at  tha  end  of  Cbancerjr'lane,  Fleet-street,  there 
was  a  concert  of  hautboys  and  trumpets.  The  day  of 
DfTden^s  interment,  he  says,  was  Monday,  the  i3ih  of 
May,  which,  according  to  Johnson,  was  twelve  days 
sAsr  bis  decease,  and  shows  how  long  his  funeral  was  in 
suspense.  Ward  knew  not  that  the  expense  of  it  was  de- 
frayed by  subscilption  ;  but  compliments  Lord  Jefferles 
for  so  pious  an  undertalUng.  He  also  says,  that  the  cause 
of  Dryden*s  death  was  an  inflammation  in  his  toe,  occa* 
sioued  by  tha  flesh  rrowing  over  tbe  nail,  which,  being 
neglected,  produced  a  mortification  in  his  leg.— H. 

t  In  the  register  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  is  the 
following  entry :  **  May  8,  1700.  Comitiis  Censoriis  or* 
dlnariis.  At  the  request  of  several  oersons  of  quality, 
that  Mr.  Dryden  might  be  carried  from  tbe  College  of 
Physicians  Ut  be  interred  at  Westminster,  it  was  uoani- 
Siously  granted  by  the  President  and  Ceosors." 

This  entry  is  not  calcuhued  to  afford  any  credit  to  ths 
•anaiive  eonesmiof  Lord  Jsflbrtss^R. 


Backinghamshire  gave  him  a  Cablet,  inscribed 
only  with  the  name  of  DRYDEN. 

He  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  with  cjr- 
camstaaees,  aeeording  to  the  satire  imputed  to 
Lord  Somers,  not  very  honourable  to  either 
party :  by  her  he  had  three  sons,  Charles,  John, 
and  Henry.  Charles  was  usher  of  the  palace  to 
Pope  Clement  the  Xlth  ;  and  visiting  England, 
in  1704,  was  drowned  in  an  attempt  to  swim 
across  the  Thames  at  Windsor. 

John  was  author  of  a  comedy  called  "  The 
Husband  his  own  Cuckold."  He  is  said  to  have 
died  at  Rome.  Henry  entered  into  some  reli- 
gious order.  It  is  some  proof  of  Dryden's  sin- 
cerity, in  his  second  reli^on,  that  he  taught  it  to 
his  sons.  A  man,  conscious  of  hypocritical  pro- 
fession in  himself  is  not  likely  to  convert  others; 
and,  as  his  sons  were  qualified,  in  1693,  to  ap- 
pear among  the  translators  of  Juvenal,  they  must 
have  been  taught  some  religion  before  their  fii- 
tber's  change. 

Of  the  person  of  Dryden  I  know  not  any  ac- 
count ;  of  his  mind,  the  portrait,  which  has  been 
left  by  Congreve,  who  knew  him  with  great  fa- 
miliarity, is  such  as  adds  our  love  of  his  manners 
to  our  admiration  of  his  genius.  **  He  was," 
we  are  told,  "of  a  nature  exceedingly  humane 
and  compassionate,  ready  to  for^ve  injuries, 
and  capable  of  a  sincere  reconciliation  with  those 
who  had  offended  him.  His  friendship,  where 
he  professed  it,  went  beyond  his  profession.  He 
was  of  a  verv  easy,  of  very  pleasing  access ;  but 
somewhat  slow,  and,  as  it  were,  diffident  in  his 
advances  to  others :  he  had  that  in  nature  which 
abhorred  intrusion  into  any  society  whatever. 
He  was  therefore  less  known,  and  consequently 
his  character  became  more  liable  to  misappre- 
hensions and  misrepresentations  :  he  was  very 
noodest,  and  very  easily  to  be  discountenanced 
in  his  approaches  to  his  equals  or  superiors.  As 
his  reading  had  been  very  extensive,  so  was  he 
very  happy  in  a  memory  tenacious  of  every  thing 
that  he  had  read.  He  was  not  more  possessed 
of  knowledge  than  he  was  communicative  of  it; 
but  then  his  communication  was  by  no  means 
pedantic,  or  imposed  upon  the  conversation,  but 
just  such,  and  went  so  far,  as,  by  the  natural 
turn  of  the  conversation  in  which  he  was  en- 

gged,  it  was  necessarily  promoted  or  required, 
e  was  extremely  ready  and  gentle  in  his  cor- 
rection of  the  errors  of  any  wnter  who  thought 
fit  to  consult  him,  and  full  as  ready  and  patient 
to  admit  the  reprehensions  of  others,  in  respect 
of  his  own  oversighu  or  mistakes." 

To  this  account  of  Congreve  nothing  can  be 
objected  but  the  fondness  of  friendship  ^  and  to 
have  excited  that  fondness  in  such  a  mind  is  no 
small  degree  of  praise.  The  disposition  of  Dry- 
den, however,  u  shown  in  his  character  rather 
as  it  exhibited  itself  in  cursory  conversation, 
than  as  it  operated  on  the  more  important  parts 
of  life.  His  placability  and  his  friendship  in- 
deed were  soUd  virtues ;  but  courtesy  and  good 
humour  are  often  found  with  little  real  worth. 
Since  Congreve,  who  knew  him  well,  has  told 
us  no  more,  the  rest  must  be  collected  as  it  can 
from  other  testimonies,  and  particularly  from 
those  notices  which  Diyden  has  very  liberally 
given  us  of  himsel£ 

The  modesty^hich  made  him  so  slow  to  ad 
YMDot,  and  80  etay  to  be  repulaad,  was  oertainlf 
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no  suspicion  of  deficient  merit,  or  unconscious- 
ness  of  his  own  value:  he  appears  to  have 
known,  in  its  whole  extent,  the  dig^nity  of  his 
own  character,  and  to  have  set  a  very  high  value 
on  his  own  powers  and  performances.  He  pro- 
bably did  not  offer  his  conversation,  because  he 
expected  it  to  be  solicited  :  and  he  retured  from 
a  cold  reception,  not  submissive,  but  indignant, 
with  such  deference  of  his  own  greatness  as 
made  hira  unwilling  to  expose  it  to  neglect  or 
violation. 

His  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  ostentatiousness  ;  he  is  diligent  enough  to 
remind  the  world  of  his  merit,  and  expresses 
with  very  little  scruple  his  high  opinion  of  his 
own  powers  ;  but  his  self-commendations  are 
read  without  scorn  or  indignation  ;  we  allow 
bis  claims,  and  love  his  frankness. 

Tradition,  however,  has  not  allowed  that  his 
coniuJence  in  himself  exempted  him  from  jea- 
lousy of  others.  He  is  accused  of  envy  and  in- 
sidiousness ;  and  is  particularly  charged  with 
inciting  Creech  to  translate  Horace,  that  he 
might  lose  the  reputation  which  Lucretius  had 
given  him. 

Of  this  charge  we  immediately  discover  that 
it  is  merely  coniectural ;  the  purpose  was  such 
as  no  man  would  confess  ;  and  a  crime  that  ad- 
mits no  proof,  why  should  we  believe? 

He  has  been  described  as  magisterially  pre- 
siding over  the  younger  writers,  and  assuming 
the  distribution  of  poetical  fame ;  but  he  who 
excels  has  a  right  to  teach,  and  he  whose  judg- 
ment is  incontestable  may  without  usurpation 
examine  and  decide. 

Congrcve  represents  him  as  ready  to  advise 
and  instruct^  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
his  communication  was  rather  useful  than  en- 
tertaining. He  declares  of  himself  that  he  was 
saturnine,  and  not  6ne  of  those  whose  sprightly 
sayings  diverted  company ;  and  one  of  his  cen- 
•urers  makes  him  say, 

Nor  wine  nor  love  could  ever  see  me  gay ; 
To  wriiiag  bred,  I  knew  not  what  to  say. 

There  arc  men  whose  powers  operate  only  at 
leisure  and  in  retirement,  and  whose  intellectual 
vigour  deserts  them  in  conversation ;  whom 
merriment  confuses,  and  objection  disconcerts  : 
whose  bashfulness  restrains  tlieir  exertion,  and 
suffers  them  not  to  speak  till  the  tipie  of  speak- 
ing is  past;  or  whose  attention  to  their  own 
character  makes  them  unwilling  to  utter  at 
hazard  what  has  not  been  considered,  and  can- 
not be  recalled. 

Of  Dryden's  sluggishness  in  conversation  it 
is  vain  to  search  or  to  guess  the  cause.  He  cer- 
tainly wanted  neither  sentiments  nor  language  ; 
his  mtellectual  treasures  were  great,  lhoug;h 
they  were  locked  up  from  his  own  use.  "  His 
thoughts,"  when  he  wrote,  "  flowed  in  upon 
him  so  fast,  that  his  only  care  was  which  to 
choose,  and  which  to  reject"  Such  rapidity  of 
composition  naturally  promises  a  flow  of  talk  ; 
yet  we  must  be  content  to  believe  what  an  enemy 
says  of  him,  when  he  likewise  says  it  of  himself. 
But,  whatever  was  his  character  as  a  com- 
panion, it  appears  that  he  lived  in  familiarity 
with  the  hignest  persons  of  his  time.  It  is  re- 
lated, by  Carte,  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  that 
he  used  often  to  pass  a  night  with  Dryden,  and 
those  with  whom  Dryden  consorted ;  who  they 


were.  Carte  has  not  told,  but  certainly  the  con- 
vivial table  at  which  Ormond  sat  was  not  sur- 
rounded with  a  plebeian  society.  He  was  in- 
deed reproached  with  boasting  of  his  familiarity 
with  the  great :  and  Horace  will  support  him 
in  the  opinion  that  to  please  superiors  is  not  the 
lowest  kind  of  merit. 

The  merit  of  pleasing  must,  however,  be  csti 
mated  by  the  means.  Favour  is  not  always 
gained  by  good  actions  or  laudable  qualities. 
Caresses  and  perferments  are  often  bestowed  on 
the  auxiliaries  of  vice,  the  procurers  of  pleasure, 
or  the  flatterers  of  vanity.  Dryden  has  never 
been  charged  with  any  personal  agency  un- 
worthy of  a  good  character :  he  abetted  vice 
and  vanity  only  with  his  pen.  One  of  his  ene- 
mies has  accused  him  of  lewdness  in  his  con- 
versation ;  but  if  accusation  without  proof  be 
credited,  who  shall  be  innocent  7 

His  works  afford  too  many  examples  of  dis- 
solute licentiousness  and  abject  adulation ;  but 
thev  were  probably,  like  his  merriment,  artifi- 
cial and  constrained ;  the  effects  of  study  and 
meditation,  and  his  trade  rather  than  his  plea- 
sure. 

Of  the  mind  that  can  trade  in  corruption,  and 
can  deliberately  pollute  itself  with  ideal  wicked 
ness  for  the  sake  of  spreading  the  contagion  in 
society,  I  wish  not  to  conceal  or  excuse  the  de- 
pravity. Such  degradation  of  the  dimity  of 
genius,  such  abuse  of  superlative  abilities,  can- 
not be  contemplated  but  with  CTief  and  indigna- 
tion. What  consolation  can  oe  had,  Dryden 
has  afforded,  by  living  to  repent,  and  to  testify 
his  repentance. 

Of  dramatic  immorality  he  did  not  want  ex- 
amples among  his  predecessors,  or  companions 
among  his  contemporaries ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
ness and  servility  of  hyperbolical  adulation.  I 
know  not  whether,  since  the  days  in  which  thb 
Roman  emperors  were  deified,  he  has  been  ever 
eciualled,  except  by  Afra  Behn  in  an  address  to 
Eleanor  Gwyn.  When  once  he  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  praise,  he  no  longer  retains 
shame  in  himself,  nor  supposes  it  in  his  patron. 
As  many  odoriferous  bodies  are  observed  to  dif^ 
fuse  perfumes  from  year  to  year,  without  sen- 
sible diminution  of  bulk  or  weight,  he  appears 
never  to  have  impoverished  his  mint  of  mtery 
by  his  expenses,  however  lavish.  He  had  all 
the  forms  of  excellence,  intellectual  and  moral, 
combined  in  his  mind,  with  endless  variation : 
and,  when  he  had  scattered  on  the  hero  of  the 
day  the  golden  shower  of  wit  and  virtue,  he  had 
ready  for  him,  whom  he  wished  to  court  on 
the  morrow,  new  wit  and  virtue  with  another 
stamp.  Of  this  kind  of  meanness  he  never 
seems  to  decline  the  practice,  or  lament  the  ne- 
cessity :  he  considers  the  great  as  entitled  to  en- 
comiastic homage,  and  bnngs  praise  rather  as  a 
tribute  than  a  gift,  more  delighted  with  the  fer- 
tility of  his  invention,  than  mortified  by  the 
prostitution  of  his  judgment.  It  is  indeed  not 
certain,  that  on  these  occasions  his  judgment 
much  rebelled  a^inst  his  interest  There  are 
minds  which  easily  sink  into  submission,  that 
look  on  grandeur  with  undistinguishing  rever- 
ence, and  discover  no  defect  where  there  is  ele- 
vation of  rank  and  aflluence  of  riches. 

With  his  praises  of  others  and  of  himself  is 
always  intermingled  a  strain  of  discontent  and 
lamentation,  a  sullen  growl  of  resentment,  or  a 
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querulous  murmur  of  distress.  His  works  are 
undervalued,  his  merit  is  unrewarded,  and  *'  he 
has  icw  thanks  to  oay  his  stars  that  he  was 
born  among  Englishmen."  To  his  critics  he 
is  sometimes  contemptuouay  sometimes  resent- 
ful, and  tometilnes  submissive.  The  writer 
who  thinks  his  works  formed  for  duration,  mis- 
takes  his  interest  when  he  mentions  his  enemies. 
He  degrades  his  own  dignity  by  showing  that 
he  was  affected  by  their  censures,  and  gives  last^ 
inff  importance  to  names,  which,  left  to  tliem- 
senres,  would  vanish  from  remembrance.  From 
this  principle  Dryden  did  not  often  depart ;  his 
complaints  ate  for  the  greater  part  general ;  he 
seldom  pollutes  his  pages  with  an  adverse  name. 
He  condescended  indeed  to  a  controversy  with 
Settle,  in  which  he  perhaps  may  be  considered 
rather  as  assaulting  than  repelUn^ ;  and  since 
Settle^  is  sunk  into  oblivion,  his  hbei  remains 
injurious  only  to  himself. 

Among  answers  to  critics  no  poetical  attacks, 
or  altercations,  are  to  be  included ;  they  are  like 
other  poems,  effusions  of  genius,  produced  as 
much  to  obtain  praise  as  to  obviate  censure. 
These  Dryden  practised,  and  in  these  he  ex- 
celled. 

Of  Collier,  Blackmore,  and  Milboume,  he 
has  made  mention  in  the  preface  of  his  "  Fa- 
bles."  To  the  censure  of  Collier,  whose  remarks 
niay  be  rather  termed  admonitions  than  criti- 
cisms, he  makes  little  reply  ;  being,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight,  attentive  to  better  things  than 
the  claps  of  a  playhouse.  He  complains  of  Col- 
lier's rudeness,  and  the  "horse-play  of  his  rail- 
lery ;"  and  asserts,  that,  "  in  many  places  he  has 
perverted  by  his  glosses  the  meamng**  of  what 
ne  censures ;  but  in  other  things  he  confesses 
that  he  is  justly  taxed ;  and  says,  with  great 
calmness  and  candour,  "  I  have  pleaded  guilty 
to  all  thoughts  or  expressions  of  mine  that  can 
be  truly  accused  of  obscenity,  immorality,  or 
profaneness,  and  retract  them.  If  he  be  my 
enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if  he  be  my  friend, 
he  will  be  ^lad  of  my  repentance."  Yet,  as  our 
best  dispositions  are  imperfect,  he  left  standing 
in  the  same  book  a  reflection  on  Collier  of  great 
asperity,  and  indeed  of  more  asperity  than  wiL 

Blackmore  he  represents  as  made  his  enemy 
by  the  poem  of  "Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
which  "he  thinks  a  little  hard  upon  his  fanatic 
patrons:**  and  charges  him  with  borrowing  the 
plan  of  his  "Arthur**  from  the  Preface  to  Ju- 
venal, "  though  he  had,**  says  he,  "  the  base- 
ness not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor,  but 
instead  of  it  to  traduce  me  in  a  libel.** 

The  libel  in  which  Blackmore  traduced  him 
was  a  "  Satire  upon  Wit ;"  in  which,  having 
lamented  the  exuberance  of  false  wit  and  the 
deficiency  of  true,  he    proposes  that  all  wit 
should  he  recoined  before  it  is  current,  and  ap- 
points masters  of  assay,  who  shall  reject  all  that 
is  light  or  debased. 
*Ti8  true,  that  when  the  coarse  and  wonhleaa  dross 
Is  pure  d  away,  there  will  be  mightv  lou ; 
EVn  Congrere,  Southern,  manlj  Wycherly, 
When  thua  reflnHl  will  grievoua  auflerers  be. 
Into  the  raelUng  pot  when  Dryden  comes. 
What  horrid  stench  will  rise,  what  noisome  fumes  I 
How  will  he  shrink,  when  all  his  lewd  allay 
And  wicked  mixture  shall  be  pmg*6  away ! 

Tnus  stands  the  passage  in  the  last  edition , 
out  in  the  original  there  was  an  abatement  of 
the  cenaure,  beginning  thus : 


But  what  remains  will  be  so  pure,  nwill  bear 
Th'  examination  of  the  most  severe. 

Blackmore,  finding  the  censure  resented,  and 
the  civility  disregarded,  ungenerously  omitted 
the  softer  part.  S  uch  variations  discover  a  writer 
who  consults  his  passions  more  than  his  virtue ; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  Drydeo 
imputes  his  enmity  to  its  true  cause. 

pf  Milbourne  he  wrote  only  in  general  tenns, 
such  as  are  always  ready  at  the  call  of  anger, 
whether  iust  or  not ;  a  short  extract  will  be  suf- 
ficienL  "  He  pretends  a  quarrel  to  me,  that  I 
have  fallen  foul  upon  priesthood  ;  if  I  have,  I 
am  only  to  ask  panlon  of  good  priests,  and  am 
afraid  his  share  of  the  reparation  will  come  to 
little.  Let  him  be  satisfied  that  he  shall  never 
be  able  to  force  himself  upon  me  for  an  adver- 
sary ;  I  contemn  him  too  much  to  enter  into 
competition  with  him. 

"  As  for  the  rest  of  those  who  have  written 
against  me,  they  are  such  scoundrels  that  they 
deserve  not  the  least  notice  to  be  taken  of  them ; 
Blackmore  and  Milbourne  are  only  distinguisiied 
from  the  crowd  by  being  remembered  to  their 
infamy.'* 

Dryden,  indeed,  discovered  in  many  of  his 
writings  an  affected  and  absurd  malignity  to 

Eriests  and  priesthood,  whidh  naturally  raised 
im  many  enemies,  and  which  was  sometimes 
as  unseasonably  resented  as  it  was  exerted. 
Tiapp  is  angry  that  he  calls  the  sacrificer  in  the 
"Georgics**  the  holy  butcher:  the  translation  is 
not  indeed  ridiculous  ;  but  Trapp's  anger  arises 
from  his  zeal,  not  for  the  author,  but  the  priest; 
as  if  any  reproach  of  the  follies  of  paganism 
could  be  extended  to  the  preachers  of  trum. 

Dryden*s  dislike  of  the  priesthood  is  imputed  by 
Lan^oaine,  and  I  think  by  Brown,  to  a  repulse 
which  he  suffered  when  he  solicited  ordination  ; 
but  he  denies,  in  the  preface  to  his  "Fables,** 
that  he  never  desi^^ed  to  enter  into  the  church ; 
and  such  a  denial  he  would  not  have  hazarded, 
if  he  could  have  been  convicted  of  falsehood. 

Malevolence  to  the  clergy  is  seldom  at  a  great 
distance  from  irreverence  of  reli^on,  and  Dryden 
affords  no  exception  to  this  observation.  His 
writings  exhibit  many  passages,  which,  with  all 
the  allowance  that  can  be  made  for  characters 
and  occasion,  are  such  as  piety  would  not  have 
admitted,  and  such  as  may  vitiate  light  and 
unprincipled  minds.  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  he  disbelieved  the  religion  which 
he  disobeyed.  He  forgot  his  duty  rather  than 
disowned  it.  His  tendency  to  profaneness  is  the 
effect  of  levity,  negligence,  and  loose  conversa- 
tion, with  a  desire  of  accommodating  himself  to 
the  corruption  of  the  times,  by  venturing  to  be 
wicked  as  far  he  durst.  When  he  professed 
himself  a  convert  to  popery,  he  did  not  pretend 
lo  have  received  any  new  conviction  of  ine  fim- 
damental  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  persecution  of  critics  was  not  the  worst  of 
his  vexations^  he  was  much  more  disturbed  by 
the  importunities  of  want.  His  complaints  of 
poverty  are  so  frequently  repeated,  either  with 
the  dejection  of  weakness  smkin^  in  helpless 
misery,  or  the  indig^iation  of  merit  claiming  its 
tribute  from  mankind,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  detest  the  a^  which  could  impose  on  such  a 
man  the  necessity  of  such  solicitations,  or  not  to 
despise  the  man  who  could  submit  to  such  soli- 
citations without  necessity 
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Whether  by  the  world's  neglect,  or  his  own 
tmpnideiioe,  I  am  afraid  that  the  greatest  pan 
of  his  iile  was  passed  in  exigencies.  Such  out- 
cries were  surely  never  uttered  but  in  severe 
r'  u-  Of  hia  supplies  or  his  expenses  no  proba- 
estimate  caxi  now  be  made.  Except  the 
lalary  of  the  laureat,  to  which  King  James  added 
the  office  of  historiographer,  perhaps  with  some 
additional  emoluments,  his  whole  revenue  seems 
to  have  been  casual ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
he  seldom  lives  frugally  who  lives  by  chance. 
Hope  is  always  liberal ;  and  they  that  trust  her 
prcmuses  make  little  scruple  of  revelling  to-day 
•Q  the  profits  of  the  morrow. 

Of  his  plays  the  profit  was  not  great ;  and  of 
the  produce  of  his  other  works  very  little  intcl- 
(i»ence  can  be  had.  By  discoursing  with-  the 
late  amiable  Mr.  Tonson,  I  could  not  find  that 
aay  memorials  of  the  transactions  between  his 
predecessor  and  Dryden  had  been  preserved, 
except  the  following  papers  : 

"  I  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  John  Drvden, 
Esq.  or  order,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1699,  the 
sam  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  in  con- 
sideration of  ten  thousand  verses,  which  the 
said  John  Dryden,  Elso.  is  to  deliver  to  me, 
Jacob  Tonson,  when  nnished,  whereof  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  verses,  more  or  less,  are 
already  in  the  said  Jacob  Tonson*s  possession. 
And  I  do  hereby  farther  promise,  and  engage 
myself  to  make  up  the  said  sum  of  two  hundred 
afMl  fifty  guineas  three  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
to  the  said  John  Dryden,  Esq.  his  executors, 
administrators,  or  assigns,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  impression  of  the  said  ten  thousand 
rerses. 

**  In  witness  whereof  1  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  seal,  this  20th  day  of  March,  169S-9. 
"  Jacob  Tonson. 
"Sealed  and  delivered,  being 

first  duly  stamped,  pursuant 

to  the  acts  of  Parliament  for 

that   purpose,    in    the    pre- 
sence of 

"Ben.Portlock, 
Will.  Congrevc." 

"March  24,  169a 
''Received  then  of  Mr.  Jacob  Tonson  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  sixU-eight  poimds  fifteen 
ihillings,  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  for  ten 
thousand  verses,  to  be  delivered  by  me  to  the 
laid  Jacob  Tonson,  whereof  I  have  already  de- 
lirered  to  him  about  seven  thousand  five  hundred, 
more  or  less :  he  the  said  Jacob  Tonson  being 
obliged  to  make  up  the  foresaid  sum  of  two 
huiMred  sixty-eight  poimds  fifteen  shilling 
three  hundred  pounds,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  impression  of.  the  foresaid  ten  thousand 
rerses; 

"  I  say,  received  by  me, 
"  John  Dryden. 
'  Witness,  Chszles  Dryden." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  at  \l  U,  6d. 

It  is  manifest,  from  the  dates  of  this  contract, 
that  it  relates  to  the  volume  of  **  Fables,"  which 
contains  about  twelve  thousand  verses,  and  for 
which  \hereibre  the  payment  must  have  been 
afterwards  enlarged. 

I  have  been  tokl  of  anoUier  letter  yet  remein- 


ing,  in  which  he  desires  Tonson  to  bring  him 
money,  to  pay  for  a  watch  which  he  had  ordered 
for  his  son,  and  which  the  maker  would  not  leave 
without  the  price. 

The  inevitable  consequence  of  poverty  is  de- 
pendence. Dryden  had  probably  no  recourse  in 
his  exigencies  but  to  his  bookseller.  The  par- 
ticular character  of  Tonson  I  do  not  know ;  but 
the  general  conduct  of  traders  was  much  less 
liberal  in  those  times  than  in  our  own ;  their 
views  were  narrower,  and  their  manners  grosser. 
To  the  mercantile  ruggedness  of  that  race,  the 
deUcacv  of  the  poet  was  sometimes  exposed. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  in  his  youth  had  culti- 
vated poetry,  related  to  Dr.  King,  of  Oxford,  that 
one  day  when  he  visited  Dryden,  they  heard,  as 
they  were  conversing,  another  person  entering 
the  house.  "  This,"  said  Dryden,  "  is  Tonson. 
You  will  take  care  not  to  depart  before  he  goes 
away  :  for  I  have  not  completed  the  sheet  which 
I  promised  him ;  and  if  you  leave  me  unprotected, 
I  must  suflTer  all  the  rudeness  to  which  his  re- 
sentment can  prompt  his  tongue.*'* 

What  rewards  he  obtained  for  his  poems,  be- 
sides the  payment  of  the  bookseller,  cannot  be 
known.  Mr.  Derrick,  who  consulted  some  of 
his  relations,  was  informed  that  his  **  Fables" 
obtained  five  hundred  pounds  from  the  Dutchess 
of  Ormond  ;  a  present  not  unsuitable  to  the 
magnificence  of  that  splendid  family ;  and  he 
quotes  Moyle,  as  relating  that  forty  pounds 
were  paid  by  a  musical  society  for  the  use  of 
"Alexander's  Feast," 

In  those  days  the  economy  of  government  was 
yet  unsettled,  and  the  payments  of  the  Exche- 
quer were  dilatory  and  uncertain:  of  this  dis- 
order there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  laureat 
sometimes  felt  the  eflTects ;  for,  in  one  of  his  pre- 
faces, he  complains  of  those,  who.  bein^  en- 
trusted with  the  distribution  of  tne  Pnnce's 
bounty,  sufier  those  that  depend  upon  it  to  lan- 
gdish  in  penury. 

^  Of  his  petty  habits  or  slight  amusements,  tra- 
dition has  retained  little.  Of  the  only  two  men 
whom  I  have  found  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known,  one  told  me  that  at  the  house  which  hie 
frequented,  called  Will's  Cofiee-house,  the  ap- 
peal upon  any  literary  dispute  was  made  to  him : 
and  the  other  related,  that  his  armed  chair, 
which  in  the  winter  had  a  settled  and  prescrip- 
tive place  by  the  fire,  was  in  the  summer  placed 
in  the  balcony,  and  that  he  called  the  two  places 
his  winter  and  his  summer  seat.  This  is  all  the 
intellig[pnce  which  his  two  survivors  afibrded 
me.     / 

One  of  his  opinions  will  do  him  no  honour  in 
the  present  ag[e,  thou^  in  his  own  time,  at  least 
in  tne  beginning  of  it,  he  was  far  from  having 
it  confined  to  himself.  He  put  great  confidence 
in  the  prognostications  of  juoiciiu  astrology.  In 
the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Congreve  is  a  narra- 
tive or  some  of  his  predictions  wonderfully  ful- 
filled ;  but  I  know  not  the  writer's  means  of  in- 
formation, or  character  of  veracity.  That  he 
had  the  configurations  of  the  horoscope  in  his 
mind,  and  considered  them  as  influencing  the 
afiairs  of  men,  he  does  not  forbear  to  hint 

The  utmost  malice  of  the  itars  b  past^ 
Now  frequent  trt'net  the  hapoier  liehta  amoof , 
And  high-raia*d  Jove,  from  his  dark  prison  ureed, 
Those  weif  hta  took  on  that  on  his  planat  hung. 
Will  gloriously  the  new  laid  works  saccstd 
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He  has  elsewhere  shown  his  attention  to  the 
planetary  powers  ;  and  in  the  preface  to  his 
"  Fables**  nas  endeavoured  obliquely  to  justify 
his  superstition  by  attributing  the  same  to  some 
of  the  ancients.  The  latter,  added  to  this  nar- 
rative, leaves  no  doubt  of  his  notions  or  prac- 
tice. 

So  slight  and  so  scanty  is  the  knowledge  which 
I  have  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the  private 
life  and  domestic  manners  of  a  man  whom  every 
English  generation  must  mention  with  reverence 
as  a  critic  and  a  poet 


Drtden  may  be  properly  considered  as  the 
father  of  English  criticism,  as  the  writer  who  first 
taught  us  to  determine  upon  principles  the  merit 
of  composition.  Of  our  tormer  poets,  the  greatest 
dramatist  wrote  without  rules,  conducted  through 
life  and  nature  by  a  genius  that  rarely  misled  and 
rarely  deserted  him.  Of  the  rest,  those  who  knew 
the  laws  of  propriety  had  neglected  to  teach 
them. 

Two  Arts  of  English  Poetry  were  written  in 
the  days  of  EUzabeth  by  Webb  and  Puttenham, 
from  which  something  might  be  learned,  and  a 
few  hints  had  been  given  by  Jonson  and  Cow- 
ley ;  but  Dryden's  "  Essay  on  Dramatic  Po- 
etry" was  the  first  regular  and  valuable  treatise 
on  the  art  of  writing. 

He  who,  having  formed  his  opinions  in  the 
present  age  of  English  literature,  turns  back  to 
peruse  this  dialogue,  will  not  perhaps  find  much 
mcrease  of  knowledge,  or  much  novelty  of  in- 
struction ;  but  he  is  to  remember,  that  critical 
principles  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  who 
hod  gathered  them  partly  from  the  ancients, 
and  partly  from  the  Italians  and  French.  The 
structure  of  dramatic  poems  was  then  not  gene- 
rally understood.  Audiences  applauded  by 
instinct ;  and  poets  perhaps  often  pleased  by 
chance. 

A  writer  who  has  obtained  his  full  purpose 
loses  himself  in  his  own  lustre.  Of  an  opinion 
which  is  no  longer  doubted,  the  evidence  ceases 
to  be  examined.  Of  an  art  universally  practised, 
the  tirst  teacher  is  forgotten.  Learning -once 
made  popular  is  no  longer  learning ;  it  has  the 
appearance  of  something  which  we  have  be- 
stowed upon  ourselves,  as  the  dew  appears  to 
rise  from  the  field  which  it  refreshes. 

To  judge  rightly  of  an  author,  we  must  trans- 
port ourselves  to  his  time,  and  examine  what 
were  the  wants  of  his  contemporaries,  and  what 
were  his  means  of  supplying  tliem.  That  which 
is  easy  at  one  time  was  difficult  at  another.  Dry- 
den  at  least  imported  his  science,  and  gave  his 
country  wliat  it  wanted  before :  or  rather,  he 
imported  only  the  materials,  and  manufactured 
them  by  his  own  skill. 

The  dialogue  on  the  drama  was  one  of  his 
first  essays  of  criticism,  written  when  h6  was  yet 
a  timorous  candidate  for  reputation,  and  there- 
fore laboured  with  that  diligence  which  he  might 
allow  himself  somewhat  to  remit,  when  his  name 
gave  sanction  to  his  positions,  and  his  awe  of  the 
public  was  abated,  partly  by  custom,  and  partly 
by  success.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  find,  in  all 
the  opulence  of  our  languai;e,  a  treatise  so  art- 
fully variegated  with  successive  representations 


of  opposite  probabilities,  so  enlivened  with 
imagery,  so  brightened  with  illustrations.  His 
portraits  of  the  Englif^h  dramatists  are  wrought 
with  great  spirit  and  diligence.  The  account  of 
Shakspeare  may  stand  as  a  perpetual  model  of 
encomiastic  cnticism ;  exact  without  minute- 
ness, and  lofty  without  exaggeration.  The 
praise  lavished  by  Longinus,  on  the  attestation 
of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  by  Demostheneti, 
fades  away  before  it  In  a  few  Lnes  is  exhibited 
a  character  so  extensive  in  its  comprehension, 
and  so  curious  in  its  limitations,  that  nothing 
can  be  added,  diminished,  or  reformed  ;  nor  can 
the  editors  and  admirers  of  Shakspeare,  in  all 
their  emulation  of  reverence,  boast  of  much  more 
than  of  having  diflused  and  paraphrased  this 
epitome  of  excellence,  of  having  cnanged  Dry- 
den*s  gold  for  baser  metal,  of  lower  value, 
though  of  greater  bulk. 

In  this,  and  in  all  his  other  essays  on  the 
same  subject,  the  criticism  of  Dryden  is  tlie  criti- 
cism of  a  poet;  not  a  dull  collection  of  theo- 
rems, nor  a  rude  detection  of  faults,  which  per 
haps  the  censor  was  not  able  to  have  commit 
t^ ;  but  a  gay  and  vigorous  dissertation,  where 
delight  is  mingled  with  instruction,  and  where 
the  Buthor  proves  his  right  of  judgment  by  his 
power  of  performance. 

The  difforent  manner  and  efiect  with  which 
critical  knowledge  may  be  conveyed,  was  per- 
haps never  more  clearly  exemphfied  than  in  thb 
performances  of  Ryiner  and  Dryden.  It  was 
said  of  a  dispute  between  two  mathematicians, 
"  maUm  cum  Scaligeroerrare,  quam  cum  Clavio 
recte  sapere  ;"  that  "it  was  more  eligible  to  go 
wrong  with  one,  than  right  with  the  other."  A 
tendency  of  the  same  kind  every  mind  must  feci 
at  the  perusal  of  Dryden's  prefaces  and  Rv- 
mer*s  discourses.  With  Dryden  we  are  wati- 
dering  in  quest  of  Truth  ;  whom  we  find,  if  ve 
find  her  at  all,  dressed  in  the  graces  of  elegance: 
and,  if  we  miss  her,  the  labour  of  the  pursuit  re- 
wards itHclf ;  wc  are  led  only  through  fragrance 
and  flowers.  Rymer,  without  taking  a  nearer, 
takes  a  rougher  way  ;  every  step  is  to  be  made 
through  thorns  and  brambles  ;  and  Truth,  if  we 
meet  her,  appears  repulsive  by  her  mien,  and 
ungraceful  by  her  habit.  Drjden's  criticism  has 
the  majesty  of  a  queen  ;  Rymer's  has  the  fero- 
city of  a  tyrant 

As  he  had  studied  with  great  diligence  the  art 
of  poetry,  and  enlarged  or  rectified  his  notions 
by  experience  perpetually  increasing,  he  had  his 
mind  stored  with  principles  and  obseriations ;  hs 
poured  out  his  knowleoge  with  little  labour;  for 
of  labour,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  his 
productions,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  a  lover.  To  write  con  omcfe, 
with  fondness  for  the  employment,  with  perpe- 
tual touches  and  retouches,  with  unwillingness 
to  take  leave  of  his  own  idea,  and  an  unwearied 
pursuit  of  unattainable  perfection,  was,  I  think, 
no  part  of  his  character. 

His  criticism  may  be  considered  as  general  or 
occasional.  In  his  general  precepts,  which  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  ^ucturs 
of  the  human  mind,  he  may  doubtless  he  safely 
recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  reader; 
but  his  occasional  and  particular  positions  were 
sometimes  interested,  sometimes  negligent,  and 
sometimes  capricious.  It  is  not  without  reasoo 
that  Trapp,  speaking  of  tlie  praises  which  he  be- 
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itewi  on  Palamon  and  jirdte,  says,  "^Norimui 
jodidam  Drydeni  de  poemate  quodam  Chanceii, 
pulchro  sane  illo,  et  admodnm  laudando,  nimi- 
rum  qood  non  modo  rere  epicam  sit,  sed  Iliada 
etiini  atqae  iBneada  eqaetj  imo  superet  Sod 
DOTunns  eodem  tempore  vin  illius  mazimi  non 
semper  accuratissimas  esse  censuras,  nee  ad  se- 
verissiniam  entices  noimam  exactss ;  illo  jodice 
id  pleramque  optimam  est,  quod  nunc  pns  mani- 
bas  habet,  et  in  quo  nunc  occupatur.** 

He  b  therefore  by  no  means  constant  to  him- 
sel£  His  defence  and  desertion  of  dramatic 
rhyme  is  generally  known.  Spence,  in  his  re- 
marks on  Pope's  "  Odyssey,**  produces  what  he 
thinks  an  unconquerable  quotation  from  Diy- 
den*s  preface  to  the  ^'iBneid.**  in  favour  of 
tmnslating  an  epic  poem  into  blank  verse ;  but 
He  forffets  that  when  his  author  attempted  the 
*  Ilia<^"  some  years  afterward,  he  departed  from 
his  own  decision,  and  translated  into  rhyme. 

When  he  has  any  objection  to  obviate,  or  any 
license  to  defend,  he  is  not  very  scrupulous 
shout  what  he  asserts,  nor  very  cautioos,  if  the 
present  purpose  be  served,  not  to  entangle  him- 
■elfin  his  own  sophistries.  But,  when  all  arts 
tre  exhausted,  like  other  hunted  animals,  he 
•oniettniea  stands  at  bay ;  when  he  cannot  dis- 
own the  grossnees  of  one  of  his  plays,  he  d^ 
dares  that  he  knows  not  any  law  that  prescribes 
morality  to  a  comic  poet 

His  remarks  on  ancient  or  modem  writers  are 
sot  always  to  be  trusted.  His  parallel  of  the 
versification  of  Ovid  with  that  ot  Claudian  has 
been  verrjustly  censured  by  Sewel*  His  com- 
parison of  the  first  line  of  Virffil  with  the  first  of 
Dtatius  is  not  happier.  Virffil,  he  ssys,  is  soft 
and  gentle,  and  would  have  thought  Statins  mad, 
if  he  had  heard  him  thundering  out 

Q,aa  fvpsrliiipMko  molei  fsminata  coIosm. 

Statins  perhaps  heats  himself^  as  he  proceeds, 
to  ezagseration  somewhat  hyperbolical ;  but  un- 
doublMUy  Virgil  would  have  been  too  hasty,  if 
he  had  condemned  him  to  straw  for  one  sound- 
ing line.  Dryden  wanted  an  instance,  and  the 
fint  that  occurred  was  impressed  into  the  ser- 
vice. 

What  he  wishes  to  say,  he  says  at  hazard  ;  he 
cited  Gk>rfoadttc,  which  he  had  never  seen ;  gives 
a  false  account  of  Chapman's  versification ;  and 
dtscovera,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Fables,"  that 
be  translated  the  first  book  of  the  « Iliad"  with- 
out knowing  what  was  in  the  second. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  Dryden  ever 
made  any  great  advances  in  literature.  As,  hav- 
ing distinguished  himself  at  Westminster  under 
the  tuition  of  Busby,  who  advanced  his  scholars 
to  a  height  of  knowledge  very  rarely  attained  in 
grammar-schools,  he  resided  afterwards  at  Cam- 
bridge;it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  his  skill  in 
the  ancient  languages  was  deficient,  compared 
with  that  of  common  students ;  but  lib  scoola»> 
tic  acquisitions  seem  not  proportionato  to  hb  op- 
portunities and  abiUties.  He  could  not,  like 
Milton  or  Cowley,  have  made  bis  name  illustri« 
ous  merdly  by  his  learning.  He  mentions  but  a 
Tew  books,  and  those  such  as  he  in  the  beaten 
track  of  re|[ular  study  ;  from  which,  if  ever  he 
departs,  be  is  in  danger  of  losing  himself  in  un- 
known regions. 

•  Frstes  fo  Ovid*s  **  lf0ianMrplMMea.**>-lir.  J. 
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In  hb  dialogue  on  the  drama,  he  pronoimoet 
with  great  confidence  that  the  Latin  tragedy  ol 
**  Medea**  b  not  Ovid's,  because  it  is  not  suffi- 
ciently interesting  and  pathetic.  He  mi^t  have, 
determined  the  question  upon  surer  evidence ; 
for  it  is  quoted  by  Gtuintilian  as  the  work  of 
Seneca ;  and  the  only  line  which  remains  in 
Ovid's  pby,  for  one  Lne  is  left  us,  is  not  there 
to  be  found.  There  was  therefore  no  need  of 
the  gravity  of  conjecture,  or  the  discussion  of 

Clot  or  sentiment,  to  find  what  was  already 
nown  upon  higher  authority  than  such  discus- 
sions can  ever  reach. 

Hb  literature,  though  not  always  free  from 
ostentation,  will  be  commonly  found  either  obvi- 
ous, and  made  hb  own  by  the  art  of  dressing  it; 
or  superficial,  which  by  what  he  gives,  shows 
what  ne  wanted  ;  or  erroneous,  hastily  collected, 
and  negligently  scattered. 

Yet  It  cannot  be  said  that  his  genius  is  ever 
unprovided  of  matter,  or  that  his  fancy  languishes 
in  penury  of  ideas.  His  works  abound  with  know-* 
ledge,  and  sparkle  with  illustrations.  There  it 
scarcely  any  science  or  faculty  that  does  not 
supply  him  with  occasional  images  and  lucky 
similitudes ;  every  page  discovers  a  mind  very 
widely  acquainted  both  with  art  and  nature,  and 
in  full  possession  of  great  stores  of  intellectual 
wealth.  Of  him  that  knows  much  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  has  read  with  diligence :  yet 
I  rather  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  Dryden 
was  gleaned  from  accidental  intelligence  and 
various  conversations,  by  a  quick  apprehension, 
a  judicious  selection,  and  a  happy  memory,  • 
keen  appetite  of  knowledge,  and  a  powerful  di  • 
gestion  ;  by  vigilance  that  permitted  nothing  to 
pass  without  notice,  and  a  habit  of  reflection 
that  suffered  nothing  useful  to  be  lost  A  mind 
like  Dryden's,  always  curious,  always  active,  to 
which  every  understanding  was  proud  to  be  as* 
sociated,  and  of  which  every  one  solicited  the 
regard,  by  an  ambitious  dbplay  of  himself,  had 
a  more  pleasant,  perhaps  a  nearer  way  to  know- 
ledge tnan  by  ttie  silent  progress  of  spUtary 
reading.  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  despised 
books,  or  intentionally  neglected  them  ;  but  that 
he  was  carried  out,  by  the  impetuosity  of  hit 
genius,  to  more  vivid  and  speedy  instructors  ; 
and  that  his  studies  were  rather  desultory  and 
fortuitous  than  constant  and  systematicaL 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  scarcely  evef 
appears  to  want  book-learning,  but  when  he 
mentions  books ;  and  to  him  may  be  tninsfsrred 
the  prabe  which  he  gives  hb  master  Charles: 

Hla  conranadon.  wit,  and  pans, 
Hb  knowledge  in  the  nobleet  umAU  ails. 

Were  euch.  dead  authors  could  not  gira. 

But  habHuaee  or  those  that  Hire : 
Who,  llfhtinff  hhn,  did  greater  lights  receive; 

He  drain'dTrom  all,  and  all  tliey  knew, 
Hb  apprehensions  quick,  hb  judgment  true ) 

That  the  most  learn'd  with  sliame  confess 
His  knowledge  more,  his  reading  onlj  leas. 


Of  all  this,  however,  if  the  proof  be  demanded, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  give  it ;  the  atoms  of 
nrobability,  of  which  my  opinion  has  been 
formed,  lie  scattered  over  all  his  works :  and  by 
him  who  thinka  the  question  worth  hb  notice, 
hb  works  must  De  perused  with  very  dose  atten- 
tion. 

Criticism,  either  didactic  or  defensive,  occupiet 
almost  ail  hb  prose,  except  those  pages  which 
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he  has  deroted  to  his  pfttrotis  j  hut  none  of  his 
prefaces  were  ever  thought  tedious.  They  have 
not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the 
first  half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The 
pauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  mo- 
flelled ;  every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance, 
though  it  ftUls  into  its  proper  place.  Nothing  is 
cold  or  languid ;  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and 
vigorous ;  what  is  little,  is  gay ;  what  is  great, 
is  splendid.  He  may  be  thought  to  mention 
himself  too  frequently;  but,  while  he  forces 
himself  upon  our  esteem,  we  cannot  refuse  him 
to  stand  mgh  in  his  own.  Every  thing  is  excused 
by  the  play  of  haagesy  and  the  sprightliness  of 
expression.  Though  all  is  easy,  noUiing  is  fee- 
ble :  though  all  seems  careless,  there  is  nothing 
harsh ;  aini  fhoufh  since  his  earUer  works  more 
than  a  century  has  passed,  they  have  nothing 
yet  uncouth  or  obsolete. 

He  who  writes  much  will  not  easily  escape  a 
manner — such  a  recurrence  of  particular  modes 
as  may  be  easily  noted.  Dryden  is  always  an- 
lUktr  and  the  same  ;  he  does  not  exhibit  a  second 
time  the  same  elegances  in  the  same  form,  nor 
appear  to  have  any  art  other  than  that  of  ex- 
pressing with  clearness  what  he  thinks  with 
viffour.  His  style  could  not  easily  be  imitated, 
eiuier  seriously  or  ludicrously ;  for,  being  always 
equable  and  always  varied,  it  has  no  prominent 
or  discriminative  characters.  The  beauty  who 
is  totally  free  from  disproportion  of  parts  and 
features,  cannot  be  ridiculed  by  an  overcharged 
resemblance. 

From  his  prose,  however,  Dryden  derives  only 
his  accidental  and  secondary  praise ;  the  vene- 
ration with  which  his  name  is  pronounced  by 
every  cultivator  of  English  literature,  is  paid  to 
him  as  he  refined  the  language,  improved  the 
sentiments,  and  tuned  the  numbers  of  fjigiish 
poetry. 

After  about  half  a  century  of  forced  thoughts, 
and  rugged  metre,  some  advances  towards  nature 
and  harmony  had  been  already  made  by  Waller 
and  Denham;  they  had  shown  that  long  dis- 
courses in  rhyme  grew  more  pleasing  when  they 
were  broken  into  couplets,  and  that  verse  con- 
sisted not  only  in  the  number  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  syllables. 

But  though  they  did  much,  who  can  deny  that 
they  left  much  to  do  7  Their  works  were  not 
many,  nor  were  their  minds  of  very  ample  com- 
prehension. More  examples  of  more  modes  of 
composition  were  necessary  for  the  establishment 
of  regularity,  and  the  introduction  of  propriety 
in  word  ana  thought. 

Every  language  of  a  learned  nation  necessa- 
rily divides  itself  into  diction,  scholastic  and 
popular,  grave  and  familiar,  elejpint  and  gross  ; 
and  from  a  nice  distinction  of  these  diffisrent 
parts  arises  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  style, 
but,  if  we  except  a  tew  minds,  the  favourites  of 
nature,  to  whom  their  own  original  rectitude 
was  in  the  place  of  rules,  this  deUcacy  of  selec- 
tion was  Uttle  known  to  our  authors :  our  speech 
lay  before  them  in  a  heap  of  confusion ;  and 
every  man  took  for  every  purpose  what  chance 
might  offer  him. 

There  was  therefore  before  the  time  of  Dry- 
den no  poetical  diction,  no  system  of  words  at 
once  renncd  from  the  grosBness  of  domestic  use, 
and  free  from  the  harshness  of  terms  sppropri- 
ated  to  paiticular  artei    Wordi  too  familiar,  or 


too  remote,  defeat  the  purpose  of  a  poet  From 
those  sounds  which  we  near  on  small  or  on 
coarse  occasions,  we  do  not  easily  receive  strong 
impressions,  or  delightful  images  ;  and  words  to 
which  we  are  nearly  strangers,  whenever  they 
occur,  draw  that  attention  on  themselves  which 
they  should  transmit  to  things. 

Those  happy  combinations  of  words  which 
distinguishea  poetry  from  prose  had  been  rarely 
attempted  :  we  had  few  elegances  or  flowers  of 
speech  ;  the  roses  bad  not  yet  been  plucked  from 
the  bramble,  or  different  colours  had  not  been 
joined  to  enliven  one  another. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Waller  and  Den- 
ham could  have  overborne  the  prejudices  which 
had  long  prevailed,  and  which  even  then  were 
sheltered  by  the  protection  of  Cowley.  The 
new  versification,  as  it  was  called,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  owing  its  establishment  to  Dryden  ; 
from  whose  time  it  is  apparent  that  English 
poetry  has  had  no  tendency  to  relapse  to  its 
former  savageness. 

The  affluence  and  comprehension  of  our  lan- 
guage is  veiy  illustriously  displayed  in  our 
poetical  translations  of  ancient  writers  ;  a  work 
which  the  French  seem  to  relinquish  in  despair, 
and  which  we  were  long  unable  to  perform  witli 
dexterity.  Ben  Jonson  thought  it  necessary  to 
copy  Horace  almost  word  by  word  ;  Feltham, 
his  contemporary  and  adversary,  considers  it  as 
indispensably  requisite  in  a  translation  to  give 
line  for  hne.  It  is  said  that  Sandys,  whom 
Dryden  calls  the  best  versifier  of  the  last  age, 
has  struggled  hard  to  comprise  every  book  of  the 
English  **  Metamorphoses*'  in  the  same  number 
of  verses  with  the  original.  Holiday  had  no- 
thing in  view  but  to  show  that  he  imderstood  his 
author,  with  so  Uttle  re^rd  to  the  grandeur  ol 
his  diction,  or  the  volubility  of  his  numbers,  that 
his  metres  can  hardly  be  called  verses ;  they 
cannot  be  read  without  reluctance,  nor  will  the 
labour  always  be  rewarded  by  understanding 
them.  Cowley  saw  that  such  copiers  were  a 
servile  race  :  he  asserted  his  liberty,  and  spread 
his  wings  so  boldly  that  he  left  his  autliors.  It 
was  reserved  for  Di^den  to  fix  the  limits  of 
poetical  liberty,  and  give  us  just  rules  and  exam- 
ples of  translation. 

When  lan^ages  are  formed  upon  different 
principles,  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  modes 
of  expression  should  always  be  elegant  in  both. 
While  they  run  on  together,  the  closest  transla- 
tion may  be  considered  as  the  best  ^  but  when 
they  divaricate,  each  roust  take  its  nstural 
course.  Where  correspondence  cannot  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  necessary  to  be  content  with  some- 
thing equivalent  "  Translation,  therefore,**  says 
Dryden,  **  is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor  so 
close  as  metaphrase." 

All  polished  languages  have  difller^t  styles ; 
the  concise,  the  diffuse,  the  lofty,  and  the  hum- 
ble. In  the  proper  choice  of  style  consists  tb« 
resemblance  which  Dryden  pnncipally  exacts 
from  the  translator.  He  is  to  exhibit  his  author's 
thoughts  in  such  a  dress  of  diction  as  the  author 
would  have  given  them,  had  his  language  been 
English :  nigged  magnificence  is  not  tobe  soft- 
ened ;  hjrperbolical  ostentation  is  not  to  be  re- 
pressed ;  nor  sententious  affectation  to  have  its 
point  blunted.  A  translator  is  to  be  like  hii 
author  ;  it  is  not  his  business  to  excel  him. 

The  f  easonableness  of  these  rules  seems  tuffi- 
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dfnt  for  their  vindication ;  and  the  eflRscts  pro^ 
duced  by  observing  them  were  so  happj,  that  I 
know  not  whether  they  were  ever  oppdiBed  but 
by  Sir  Edward  Sherburne,  a  man  whose  learn- 
ing was  greater  than  his  powers  of  poetry,  and 
who,  being  better  qualifiea  to  give  the  meaning 
than  the  spirit  of  Seneca,  has  introduced  hl^i 
version  of  three  tragedies  by  a  defence  of  closie 
translation.  The  authority^  of  Horace,  whicti 
thn  new  translators  cited  in  defence  of  their 
practice,  he  has,  by  a  judicious  explanation^  taken 
birly  from  them ;  biit  reason  wants  not  Horace 
to  support  it. 

It  seldom  happens  that  all  the  necessary  caue r^a 
concur  to  any  great  effect :  will  is  wanting  to 

Kwer,  or  power  to  will,  or  both  are  impedtfd 
^  external  obstructions.  The  exigenaes  in 
which  Dryden  was  condemned  to  pass  his  Ufa 
are  reasonably  supposed  to  have  blasted  his  ge- 
nius, to  have  driven  out  his  works  in  a  state  ■  >r 
immaturity,  and  to  have  intercepted  the  full- 
blown elegance  which  longer  growth  would  havt.^ 


Poverty,  like  other  rigid  powers,  is  sometimt'^ 
too  hastilv  accused.  If  the  excellence  of  Dr^r- 
den^s  works  was  lessened  by  his  indigence,  their 
number  was  increased  :  and  I  know  not  how  it 
will  be  proved,  that  if  he  had  written  less  ht^ 
would  have  written  better ;  or  that,  indeed,  h*^. 
would  have  undergone  the  toil  of  an  author,  if 
he  had  not  been  solicited  b^  something  more 
pressing  than  the  love  of  praise. 

Bat,  as  is  said  by  his  "  Sebastian,** 

What  had  been,  b  unknown ;  what  Is,  appears. 

We  know  that  Dryden's  several  productioTin 
were  so  many  successive  expedients  for  his  sun- 
port:  his  plays  were  therefore  often  borrowed  i 
and  hia  poems  were  almost  all  occasional. 

In  an  occasional  performance  no  height  of 
excellence  can  be  expKscted  from  any  mind,  how- 
ever fertile  in  itself,  and  however  stored  with 
aci^uisitions.  He  whose  work  is  general  and 
arbitrary  has  the  choice  of  his  matter,  and  taki^s^ 
that  which  his  inclination  and  his  studies  hav^i 
best  qualified  him  to  display  and  decorate.  He 
is  at  liberty  to  delay  his  publication  till  he  ha!<i 
satisfied  his  friends  and  himself,  till  he  has  te- 
formed  his  first  thoughts  by  subsequent  examin- 
ation, and  polished  away  those  faults  which  the 
predpitanee  of  ardent  composition  is  likely  to 
leave  b^und  it  Virgil  is  related  to  have  poun^d 
out  a  great  number  m  lines  in  the  morning,  and 
to  hftve  passed  the  day  in  reducing  them  to 
fewer. 

The  occasional  poet  is  circumscribed  by  tl^e 
narrowness  of  his  subject  Whatever  can  hap- 
pen to  man  has  happened  so  often,  that  litlU 
remains  for  &ncy  or  invention.  We  have  becfi 
all  bom ;  we  have  most  of  us  been  married ; 
and  so  many  have  died  before  us,  that  our  deaths 
can  supply  but  few  materials  for  a  poet  In  the 
&te  of  princes  the  public  has  an  interest;  and 
what  happens  to  them,  of  good  or  evil,  the  poebr 
have  always  considered  a  business  for  the  Muse 
But  after  so  manv  inauguratory  gratulationR, 
nuptial  hymns,  ana  funeral  dirges,  ne  must  he 
highly  favoured  by  nature,  or  by  fortune,  who 
says  any  thing  not  said  before.  Even  war  and 
conquest,  however  splendid,  suggest  no  new 
images ;  the  triumphant  chaiiot  m  a  vktorious 


monarch  can  be  decked  only  with  those  orna- 
ments that  have  graced  his  predecessors. 

Not  only  matter  but  time  is  wanting.  Tha 
poem  must  not  be  delayed  till  the  occasion  is 
forgotten.  The  lucky  moments  of  animated 
imagination  cannot  be  attended  ;  elegances  and 
illustrations  cannot  be  multiplied  by  gradual  ac- 
cumulation ;  the  composition  must  be  despatch- 
ed, while  conversation  is  yet  busy,  and  auraira^ 
tion  fresh ;  and  haste  is  to  be  made,  lest  some 
other  event  should  lay  hold  upon  mankind. 

Occasional  compositions  may  however  secure 
to  a  writer  the  praise  both  of  learning  and  faci- 
lity ;  for  they  cannot  be  the  effect  of  long  s^udy, 
and  must  be  furnished  immediately  from  tna 
treasures  of  the  mind. 

The  death  of  Cromwell  was  the  first  public 
event  which  called  forth  Dryden's  poetical 
powers.  His  heroic  stanzas  have  beauties  and 
defects ;  the  thoughts  are  vigorous,  and,  though 
not  always  proper,  show  a  mind  replete  with 
ideas  ^  the  numbers  are  smooth ;  and  the  dic- 
tion, if  not  altogether  correct,  is  elegant  and 
easy. 

Davenant  was  perhaps  at  this  time  his  fa- 
vourite author,  though  "  Gondibert "  never  ap- 
pears to  have  been  popular ;  and  from  Davenant 
ne  learned  to  please  his  ear  with  a  stanza  of 
four  lines  alternately  rhymed. 

Dryden  very  early  formed  his  versification; 
there  are  in  this  early  production  no  traces  of 
I>onne's  or  Jonson's  ruggedness ;  but  he  did  not 
so  soon  free  his  mind  from  the  ambition  of 
forced  conceits.  In  his  verses  on  the  Restora- 
tion, he  says  of  the  King's  exile, 

He,  comM  br  fate. 
Could  taste  no  tweets  of  youth's  desired  age. 
But  found  his  life  too  true  a  pilgrimage. 

And  afterwards,  to  show  how  virtue  and  wis- 
dom are  increased  by  adversity,  he  makes  this 
remark: 

Well  might  the  ancient  poets  then  confer, 
On  Night  the  honour'd  name  of  c<mn«e//or, 
Since  struclc  with  rajrs  ofprosperous  fortune  bJInd, 
We  light  alone  in  dark  afflictions  find. 

His  praise  of  Monk's  dexterity  comprises 
such  a  cluster  of  thoughts  unallied  to  one  an- 
other, as  will  not  elsewhere  be  easily  found  : 

'Twas  Monk,  whom  Providence  design*d  to  loosa 
Those  real  bonds  false  freedom  did  Impose. 
The  blessed  saints  that  watch*d  this  turning  acena 
Did  from  their  stnrs  with  joyful  wonder  lean. 
To  see  small  clews  draw  vastest  weights  along, 
Not  in  their  bulk,  hot  in  their  order  strong. 
Thus  pencils  can  bf  one  slight  touch  raatore 
Brailes  to  that  changed  face  that  wept  befora. 
With  ease  such  fond  chimeras  we  pursue, 
As  fancy  frames,  for  fancy  to  subdue : 
But,  when  ourselves  to  action  we  betaka. 
It  shuns  the  mint  like  gold  that  chemista  mass 
How  hard  was  then  his  task,  at  once  to  be 
What  in  the  body  natural  we  see  ! 
Man*s  Architect  distinctly  did  ordain 
The  charge  of  muscles,  nerves,  and  of  thebralOt 
Through  viewless  conduits  spirits  to  dispense 
The  springs  of  motion  from  the  seat  df  senaa : 
>Twas  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day. 
But  the  well  ripen'd  fruit  of  wise  delay. 
He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  strook. 
Would  let  them  plav  awhile  upon  the  hook. 
Our  healthful  food  the  stomach  labours  thus. 
At  first  embracing  what  it  straight  doth  crush. 
Wise  leaches  will  not  rain  receipts  obtrude. 
While  growing  psins  pronounce  the  humours 
Deaf  to  complaints  they  wait  upon  the  III, 
TUl  KMua  safe  crisis  auihorisa  (hair  akili. 
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He  had  not  yet  learned,  indeed  he  neTer 
learned  well,  to  forbear  the  improper  use  of  my- 
thology. After  having  rewarded  the  heathen 
deities  for  their  care, 

With  Alga  who  the  lacred  altar  fcrowt  ? 
Tu  all  the  Ma-£od«  Charle*  an  offering  owes ; 
A  bull  M  thee,  Portunus,  ehall  be  elain  ; 
A  ram  to  70a,  70  TempMU  ofthe  Maiiu 

He  tells  us,  in  the  language  of  religion, 

Pra7er  atumi'd  the  ekiee,  and  rariah*d  Charles  finom 

thenee. 
As  heair'n  kself  !■  look  b7  Ttoienee. 

And  afierwards  mentions  one  of  the  most  awful 
passages  of  Sacred  History. 

Other  conceits  there  are,  too  curious  to  be 
quite  omitted ;  as, 

For  b7  esampke  moet  we  einnM  before. 

And,  glaee-liie,  cJearaese  mlx*d  with  vnUtj  bore. 

How  far  he  was  yet  from  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  foimd  his  sentimenu  on  nature,  appears 
from  the  extravagance  of  his  fictions  and  hyper- 
holes: 

Thf  winds  that  never  moderation  knew, 
Afraid  to  b.ow  too  much,  loo  raintl7  blew ; 
Or  out  of  bceath  with  307,  coukl  not  enlarge 

Their  ecraitenHl  lunga. 

k  iano  longer  motion  cheate  70ur  view ; 
Aj  70U  meet  it,  the  land  approacheth  70a ; 
The  land  recurns,  and  in  Che  white  it  wean 
TIm  narlLS  of  penitence  and  Borrow  beare. 

I  know  not  whether  this  fancy,  however  little 
be  lU  value,  was  not  borrowed.  A  French 
poet  read  to  M^ilherbe  some  verses,  in  which  he 
represents  France  as  moving  out  of  its  place  to 
receive  the  King.  "  Though  this,**  said  Mal- 
nerbe,  '*  was  in  my  time,  1  do  not  remember 
iu** 

His  poem  on  the  "  Coronation  **  has  a  more 
•▼en  tenor  of  thought.  Some  lines  deserve  to 
be  quoted: 

Yon  have  alread7  Daench*d  sedition *e  brand  ; 
And  xeal,  that  bum  d  it.  uni7  warnu  the  land : 
The  jealoiM  eecu  that  durat  not  cruet  thefar  cause, 
80  far  from  thefar  own  will  ae  to  the  laws. 
Him  for  their  ompire  and  their  B7nnd  take, 
Andpietr  appeal  alone  to  C«-sar  make. 

Here  may  be  found  one  particle  of  that  old 
versification,  of  which,  I  believe,  in  all  his  works, 
there  is  not  another : 

Kor  is  it  dut7,  or  our  liope  alone, 
Createe  that  J07,  but  full /nM<»on. 

In  the  verses  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Claren- 
don, two  years  aAerwmrds,  is  a  conceit  so  hope- 
less at  the  first  view,  that  ftw  woukl  ha.ve  at^ 
tempted  it ;  and  so  successfully  laboured,  that 
though  at  last  it  gives  the  reader  more  perplexity 
than  pleasure,  and  seems  hardlv  worth  the  study 
that  It  costs,  yet  it  must  be  valued  as  a  proof  of 
A  mind  at  once  subtle  and  comprehensive : 

In  open  protpeet  nothins  bounde  oor  eve. 
Until  the  earth  Meme  jomHl  moo  the  ek7 1 
So  in  thki  tie«iephere  oar  utmoet  view 
la  onlv  bounded  b7  our  Iting  and  70V : 
Our  elglu  ii'limited  where  70U  are  Johi'd, 
And  berond  that  no  farther  heaven  can  ftsd. 
80  well  7onr  virtuee  do  with  hie  agree, 
That  though  roar  orbe  of  different  creeineae  be. 
Yet  both  are  for  each  ncher  •  use  dtepoeed, 
Hb  10  ineloee,  and  7ottrs  to  be  ineloeed. 
Nor  could  another  in  voor  room  have  been, 
Rxeepc  an  empcineee  had  oome  between. 

Tne  comparison  of  the  Cbanoellor  of  the  In- 
dies leaves  ail  reseusbUaee  too  fiv  behiad  ki 


I        And  sat 

I         Thoee  rich  perfumee  which  from  the  happ7  ahoie 
The  winds  upon  their  bahn7  winga  convejr'd, 
Whose  guilt7  sweetneas  first  their  world  bMra7*d ; 
80  b7  7otir  oouneels  we  are  brought  to  view 
A  new  andttndieeover'd  worU  la  70U. 

There  is  another  comparison,  for  there  is  little 
else  in  the  poem,  of  which,  though  perhaps  it 
cannot  be  explamed  into  plain  prosaic  mean- 
ing, the  mind  perceives  enough  to  be  delighted, 
aixl  readily  forgives  its  obscurity  for  iu  magni- 
ficence: 

How  «trangel7  active  are  the  arts  of  peace, 
Whoee  resiiees  motions  leas  than  wars  do  oesae ! 
Peace  ia  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  noise ; 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  paiae  emplo7s 
8uch  ia  the  migbt7  ewiftness  of  7our  Bimi, 
That,  Uite  the  earth's,  it  leavea  our  aenee  behfaid : 
While  70U  so  8moothl7  turn  and  roll  our  sphere. 
That  rapid  motion  doee  but  rest  appear. 
For  aa  in  nature's  swiftneae,  with  the  throng 
Of  fl7ing  orbe  while  ours  is  borne  along. 
All  eeems  at  rMt  to  the  deluded  e7e, 
Movd  bv  the  soul  ofthe  same  ikanoon7 
80,  earned  on  b7  70ur  unwearied  care. 
We  rest  in  peace,  and  7et  in  motion  ehareu 

To  this  succeed  four  lines,  which  perhaps  af- 
ford Dryden's  first  attempt  at  those  penetrating 
remarks  on  human  nature,  for  whicn  he  seems 
to  have  been  peculiarly  formed : 

Let  savv  then  thoee  cilmee  within  700  see. 
From  which  the  happ7  never  must  be  free ; 
£nv7,  that  does  with  mieer7  reside. 
The  J07  and  the  revenge  of  rulnM  pride. 

Into  this  poem  he  seenfs  to  have  collected  all 
his  powers:  and  after  this  he  did  not  often 
bring  upon  his  anvil  such  stubborn  and  uunal 
leable  tnoughts ;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  his  abili- 
ties to  unite  the  most  unsoaable  matter,  he  has 
concluded  with  lines,  of  which  I  think  not  my- 
self obliged  to  tell  the  meaning: 

Yet  unimpaired  with  laboora,  or  with  time. 
Your  age  but  seems  to  a  new  7outh  to  climb. 
Thus  heavenl7  bodies  do  our  time  begvt, 
And  measure  change,  but  share  no  part  of  k« 
And  still  it  shall  without  a  weigla  increase, 
Liite  this  new  7far,  whoee  motions  never  ceaaa. 
For,  since  the  glorious  course  70U  have  t 
U  led  b7  Charles,  as  that  is  b7  ttie  8tm, 
It  must  both  weightless  and  imasonal  pro 
Becauae  the  centre  of  it  is  above. 


1  prove. 


In  the  "Annus  Mirabilis"  he  returned  to 
the  quatrain,  which  from  that  time  he  totally 
quitted,  perhaps  from  experience  of  its  inooove* 
nience,  for  he  complains  of  its  difficolty.  This 
is  one  of  his  erreatest  attempts.  He  Had  sub- 
jects equal  to  his  abilities,  a  great  naval  war, 
and  the  fire  of  London.  Battles  have  alwavs 
been  described  in  heroic  poetry  j  but  a  mmoiifkl 
and  artillery  had  yet  somethmr  of  Bovetty. 
New  arts  are  long  in  the  worid  btfore  poeu 
describe  them ;  for  they  borrow  every  thoig 
from  their  predecessors,  and  commonly  derive 
very  little  from  nature  or  from  lifis,  Boilean 
was  the  first  French  writer  that  had  ever  ha- 
tarded  in  verse  the  mention  of  modem  war,  or 
the  effects  of  etmpowder.  We,  who  are  less 
afraid  of  nov^ty,  had  already  possession  ot 
those  dreadful  images.  Waller  had  described  a 
sea-fight  Milton  nad  not  yet  transferred  the 
invention  of  fire-arms  to  the  rebellious  angelsi 

This  poem  is  written  with  great  diligenos, 
yet  does  not  fully  answer  the  expectation  raised 
by  such  subjects  and  such  a  wnter.  With  tbs 
utaasa  of  Daveoaat  he  has  aoinetiiiiet  hit  v«a 
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of  ptrenthesis  and  incidental  diaquisition,  and 
■tops  his  nairatiYe  for  a  wise  remark. 

The  general  fault  is,  that  he  aflbrds  more  sen- 
timent than  description,  and  does  not  so  much 
impress  scenes  upon  the  fancy,  as  deduce  conse- 
quences and  make  comparisons. 

The  initial  stanzas  have  rather  too  much  re- 
semblance to  the  first  lines  of  Waller's  poem  on 
the  war  with  Spain ;  perhaps  such  a  beginning 
is  natural,  and  could  not  be  avoided  without 
aiibctation.  Both  Waller  and  Dirden  might 
take  their  hint  from  the  poem  on  the  civil  war 
of  Rome,  ''Orbem  jam  totum,"  &c. 

Of  the  King  collecting  his  navy,  he  says, 

k  aMOM  as  every  ship  their  sovereifn  Icnows, 

His  awfuJ  eammona  they  ao  eooo  obey  ; 
So  bear  the  ecaiy  berde  when  Proieui  blows, 

And  so  to  pasture  follow  through  the  sea. 

it  would  not  be  hard  to  believe  that  Dryden 
bad  written  the  two  first  hnes  seriously,  and 
that  some  wag  had  added  the  two  latter  in  bur- 
lesoue.  Who  would  expect  the  lines  thatiro- 
mediatal  J  follow,  which  are  indeed  perhaps  in- 
decently hyperbolical,  but  certainly  in  a  mode 
k^ally  different? 

To  tee  this  fleet  upon  the  ocean  more, 
AdmIs  drew  wide  the  cortaiaa  of  the  ikies ; 

Lad  HesTen,  ae  if  there  wanted  lights  above, 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise. 

The  description  of  the  attempt  at  Bergen  will 
tflbrd  a  very  complete  specimen  of  the  descrip- 
tioiis  in  this  poem: 

Aod  BOW  appmaGhHl  their  fleet  from  India,  fraught 

With  all  toe  richa  of  the  rising  sun  : 
iod  preeioue  sand  from  southern  climates  brought, 

Tte  fatal  regions  where  the  war  begun. 

Jk»  hmued  eastors,  conscious  of  their  store. 

Tbeir  waylaid  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  they  bring : 
Tfien  flrac  the  Nerth*s  cold  bosom  spices  bore, 

And  Winiar  brooded  on  the  Eastern  Spring. 

Bj  the  rich  scent  we  found  our  perAmfi'd  prey, 
Which,  flankHl  with  rocks,  did  close  in  covert  lie  : 

ind  round  about  their  murdering  cannon  lay, 
At  once  CO  ibreaiao  and  invite  the  eye. 

Tiereer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more  hard. 
The  Englieli  nndertake  th*  unequal  war : 

Seven  ships  alone,  by  which  the  port  is  barr*d. 
Besiege  the  Indies,  and  all  Denmark  dare. 

niese  flgiM  Hke  btiabands,  but  like  lovers  those ; 

Theae  fhia  wouM  keep,  and  thoee  more  fain  enjoy } 
And  to  sack  haight  their  frantic  passkm  grows, 

That  what  bock  love,  both  hazard  to  destroy : 

AiMsc  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 
And  DOW  their  odours  arm*d  against  them  fly } 

Soow  pradoiwly  by  sliatter'd  porcelain  (all, 
*-^ a  by  aromatic  splinters  die : 


^  hy  iMRpasls  of  the  prise  bereft, 
eo**  ladeinency  some  esas  we  And } 


la  Heave 

Ow  torn  wa  vanquish^  by  our  valour  leA, 
And  ooly  yielded  to  the  seas  and  wbid. 

U  this  manner  is  the  subime  too  often  mngled 
vith  the  ndicoloofl.  The  Dutch  seek  a  shelter 
for  a  waahby  fleet :  this  surely  needed  no  illus- 
tntioo ;  yet  they  must  fly,  not  like  all  the  rest  of 
—ah^^MJ  011  the  same  occasion,  but  *'  like  kuntr 
ed  caaCion,'*  and  they  nnght  with  strict  pro- 
priety be  fauDted :  for  we  winded  them  by  our 
■osM  tfaeir  pernimes  betrayed,  them.  The 
htthmd  mod  the  locer,  though  of  more  d^piity 
than  the  castor,  are  images  too  domestic  to 
M^pivpMlyfnthtlM  fiMnn^ifw.   The 


two  quatrains  that  (bllow  are  worthy  of  the 
Author. 

The  account  of  the  different  sensations  with 
which  the  two  fleets  retired,  when  the  night 
parted  them,  is  one  of  the  fairest  flowers  of 
English  poetry : 

The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pursue 
The  combat  still,  and  they  ashamed  to  leave  ; 

Till  the  last  streaks  of  dvins  day  withdrew, 
And  doubtAil  moonlight  oM  our  rage  deceive. 

In  th*  English  fleet  each  ship  reaonads  with  Joy, 
And  loud  applause  of  their  great  leaders  lams ; 

In  fiery  dreams  the  Dutch  they  still  destroy, 
Aad,  slumbering,  smile  at  the  imagined  flame  . 

Not  so  the  Holland  fleet,  who,  tlr*d  and  done, 
StreichM  on  their  decks,  like  weary  oxen  lie ; 

Faint  sweats  all  down  their  mighty  members  run 
(Vast  bulka,  which  litUe  souls  bm  iU  supply.) 

In  dreams  they  fearful  precipices  tread, 
Or,  shipwreck*d,  labour  to  some  distant  shore ; 

Or,  in  dark  churches,  walk  among  the  dead  ; 
They  wake  with  horror,  and  dare  sleep  no  amre. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  poetry,  that  all  appro* 
priate  terms  of  art  should  be  sunk  in  general 
expressions,  because  poetry  is  to  speak  a  uni- 
versal language.  This  rule  is  still  stronger  with 
regard  to  arts  not  liberal,  or  confined  to  few ; 
and  therefore  far  removed  from  common  know 
led^ ;  and  of  this  kind,  certainly,  is  technical 
navifiration.  Yet  Dryden  was  of  opinion,  that  a 
sea-fight  ought  to  be  described  in  the  nautical 
language ;  "  and  certainly,"  says  he,  "  as  those, 
who  in  a  logical  disputation  keep  to  general 
terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy,  so  those  wih>  do  it, 
in  poetical  description  would  veil  their  igno- 
rance." 

Let  us  then  appeal  to  experience:  for  by  ex* 
perience  at  last  we  learn  as  well  what  will  please 
as  what  will  profit  In  the  battle,  his  tenne 
seem  to  have  been  blown  away ;  hot  he  deals 
them  liberally  in  the  dock : 

So  here  some  pick  out  bullets  fhrni  the  side. 
Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  aikd  riA  ; 

Their  led  hand  does  the  calking*iron  gufcle, 
The  rattling  mallet  wkh  the  r^ht  they  lift. 

WHh  boiling  pitch  another  near  at  band 
(From  friendly  Sweden  brought)  the  seams  fnslnp  . 

Which,  well  laid  o*er,  the  sait.sea  waves  withstand. 
And  shake  them  from  the  rising  beak  in  drops. 

Some  the  galled  ropes  with  dauby  marllns  bind, 
Or  sear-cloth  masts  with  strong  larpawling  coals . 

To  try  new  shrouds  one  mounts  into  the  wind. 
And  one  below  their  ease  or  stiiEhess  notes. 

I  suppose  there  is  not  one  term  which  erei^ 
reader  does  not  wish  awajr. 

His  digression  to  the  original  and  progress  ef 
navigation,  with  his  prospect  of  the  advancemeat 
whioi  it  shall  receiTe  trom  the  Royal  Society, 
then  newly  instituted,  may  be  considered  as  •■ 
example  seldom  equalled  of  seasonable  ezcmw 
sion  and  artful  return. 

One  line,  however,  leaves  me  discontented  | 
he  Bsys,  that,  by  the  help  of  the  philosophers, 

Instructed  ships  shall  sail  to  quick  eoomierea. 
By  which  remotest  regions  are  allied. — 

Which  he  is  constrained  to  explain  in  a  nett 
'*by  a  more  exact  measure  of  longitude."  It 
had  better  become  Dryden's  learning  and  gennw 
to  have  laboured  sdence  intopoeCiy,  and  havt 
shown,  by  ezptaining  longitadey  flmt  venedM 
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His  description  of  the  fire  is  painted  by  reso- 
lute meditauon,  out  of  a  mind  oetter  formed  to 
reason  than  to  fisel.  The  confla^tion  of  a  city, 
with  all  its  tumults  of  concomitant  distress,  is 
one  of  the  most  dreadful  spectacles  which  this 
world  can  offer  to  human  eyes ;  yet  it  seems 
to  raise  little  emotion  in  the  breast  of  the  poet ; 
he  watches  the  flame  cooUv  from  street  to  street, 
with  now  a  reflection,  and  now  a  simile,  till  at 
last  he  meeti  the  King,  for  whom  he  makes  a 
speech,  rather  tedious  in  a  time  so  busy ;  and 
then  follows  a^n  the  progress  of  the  fire. 

There  are,  nowever,  in  this  part  some  pas- 
sages that  desenre  attention ;  as  in  the  begin- 
ning; 

The  dilifence  of  trade*  and  noiaeful  fain. 
And  luxury  more  late,  asleep  were  laid ! 

All  was  the  Nighi'a,  and  in  her  silent  reign 
No  sound  the  rest  of  Nature  did  invade 

In  this  deep  quiet 

The  expression  "All  was  the  Night's,**  is 
taken  from  Seneca,  who  remarks  on  Virgil's 
line, 

Onmia  noctU  erant,  ptaddoy  eompotta  guute, 
that  he  might  have  concluded  better. 

Omnia  noetis  eranL 
The  following  quatrain  is  vigorous  and  ani- 
mated : 

The  f hosts  oftraitors  from  the  bridre  descend 

With  bold  fanatic  spectres  to  rejoice ; 
▲bout  the  fire  into  a  dance  they  bend. 

And  sing  their  sabbath  notes  with  feeble  roioe. 

His  prediction  of  the  improvements  which 
shall  be  made  in  the  new  aty  is  elegant  and 
poetical,  and  with  an  event  which  poets  cannot 
always  boast  has  been  happily  verified.  The 
poem  concludes  with  a  simile  that  might  have 
better  been  omitted. 

Dryden,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  seems  not 
yet  fully  to  have  formed  his  versification,  or 
settled  his  system  of  propriety. 

From  this  time  he  addicted  himself  almost 
wholly  to  the  sta^e,  "  to  which,"  says  he,  "  my 
genius  never  much  inclined  me,"  merely  as  the 
most  profitable  market  for  poetry.  By  writing 
tragedies  in  rhyme,  he  contmued  to  improve  his 
diction  and  his  numbers.  According  to  the 
opinion  of  Harte,  who  had  studied  his  works 
with  ffreat  attention,  he  settled  his  principles  of 
yersi&ation  in  1676,  when  he  produced  the  play 
of  "  Aureng  Zebe  ;"  and,  according  to  his  own 
account  of  the  short  time  in  which  he  wrote 
"  Tjrrannic  Love,"  and  "  The  State  of  Inno- 
eence,"  he  soon  obtained  the  full  effect  of  dili- 
gence, and  added  (acilitv  to  exactness. 

Rhyme  has  been  so  long  banished  from  the 
theatre,  that  we  know  not  its  effects  upon  the 
passions  of  an  audience :  but  it  has  this  conve- 
nience, that  sentences  stand  more  independent 
on  each  other,  and  striking  passages  are  there- 
fore easily  selected  and  retained.  Thus  the 
description  of  night  in  '*  The  Indian  Emperor," 
and  tne  rise  and  fall  of  empire  in  '*  The  Con- 
auest  of  Granada,"  are  more  frequently  repeated 
ttian  any  lines  in  ^  All  for  Love,"  or  ''  Don 
Sebastian." 

To  search  his  plays  for  vigorous  sallies  and 
•ententious  Elegances,  or  to  fix  the  dates  of  any 
little  pieces  which  he  wrote  by  phance,  or  by 
■olicitation,  waiip  ^dbour  tOQ  tedioaa  And  minute. 

Hif  dnunatie  laboun  did  not  ao  whollj  al^ 


sorb  his  thoughts,  but  that  he  promulgated  the 
laws  of  translation  in  a  preface  to  the  English 
Epistles  of  Ovid ;  one  of  which  he  translated 
himself,  and  another  in  conjunction  with  the 
ElarlofMulgravc. 

**  Absalom  and  Achitophel"  is  a  work  so 
well  known,  that  a  particular  criticism  is  super* 
fluous.  If  it  be  considered  as  a  poem  political 
and  controversial,  it  will  be  fomid  to  comprise 
all  the  excellences  of  which  the  subject  is  sus- 
ceptible ;  aciimony  of  censure,  elegance  of  praise, 
artful  delineation  of  characters,  variety  and  vig- 
our of  sentiment,  happy  turns  of  language,  and 
pleasing  harmony  of  numbers ;  and  all  these 
raised  to  such  a  height  as  can  scarcely  be  found 
in  any  other  English  composition. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  fault ;  some  lines 
are  inelegant  or  improper,  and  too  many  are 
irreligiously  licentious.  The  original  structure 
of  the  poem  was  defective ;  allegories  drawn  to 
great  length  will  always  break  ;  Charles  oouU 
not  run  continually  parallel  with  David. 

The  subject  had  likewise  another  inconveni- 
ence ;  it  adfmitted  little  imagery  or  description ; 
and  a  lon^  poem  of  mere  sentiments  easily  be- 
comes tedious ;  though  all  the  parts  are  forcible, 
and  every  line  kindles  new  rapture,  the  reader, 
if  not  relieved  by  the  interposition  of  something 
that  sooths  the  fancy,  grows  weary  of  admira- 
tion, and  defers  the  resu 

As  an  approach  to  the  historical  truth  was  ne- 
cessary, the  action  and  catastrophe  were  not  in 
the  Poet's  power ;  there  is  therefore  an  unpleas- 
ing  disproportion  between  the  beginning  and  the 
end.  We  are  alarmed  by  a  faction  formed  of 
many  sects,  various  in  their  principles,  but  acree- 
ing  in  their  purpose  of  mischief;  formidable  for 
their  numbers,  and  strong  by  their  supports; 
while  the  Kin^s  friends  are  few  and  weak. 
The  chiefs  on  either  part  are  set  forth  to  view ; 
but,  when  expectation  is  at  the  height,  the  King 
makes  a  speech,  and 

Henceforth  a  series  of  new  limes  began. 

Who  can  forbear  to  think  of  an  enchanted 
castle,  with  a  wide  moat  and  lofty  battlementi, 
walls  of  marble  and  gates  of  brass,  which  vanishes 
at  once  into  air,  when  the  destined  knight  bk)ws 
his  horn  before  it  7 

In  the  second  part,  written  by  Tate,  there  is  a 
long  insertion,  which,  for  its  poignancy  of  satire, 
exceeds  any  part  of  the  former.  Personal  re- 
sentment, tJiough  no  laudable  motive  to  Mtire, 
can  add  great  force  to  general  phnciplea.  Self* 
love  is  a  busy  prompter. 

**  The  M^al,"  written  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  '^Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  but  upon 
a  narrower  plan,  ^vesless  pleasure,  thoupiit 
discovers  equal  abilities  in  the  writer.  The  su- 
perstructure cannot  extend  beyond  the  fbmida- 
tion  ;  a  single  character  or  incident  cannot 
furnish  as  many  ideas  as  a  series  of  events,  or 
multiplicity  of  agents.  This  poem,  therefiore, 
since  time  has  left  it  to  itself^  is  not  much  mul, 
nor  perhaps  generally  understood ;  yet  it  abounds 
with  touches  Doth  of  humorous  and  serious  satire. 
The  picture  of  a  man  whose  propensions  to  mis- 
chief are  such  that  his  best  actions  are  but  in- 
abihty  of  wickedness,  is  very  skilfully  delineated 
and  strongly  coloured  : 

Pow*r  was  his  aim :  but  thrown  from  that  pi 
Tke  wrsieh  tiini«d  iovsl  in  Ilia  own  dsfaiQs. 
'-' )  i«coocU*d  hisn  to  his 
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HIm»  In  tbe  Aogulah  ofhlfl  muI,  ha  •enr'd ; 
liswftrdad  faater  sdll  than  hs  de«enr*d  ; 
A«hoki  him  now  exalted  into  tnut ; 
Hit  eounaele  oA  conrenient,  aeldom  joet ; 
£*eD  in  the  most  sincere  advice  he  gave. 
He  had  a  grudging  still  to  be  a  knave. 
The  frauds  he  learnM  in  his  fanatic  years. 
Made  him  uneasv  in  his  lawful  gears, 
Ai  least  as  little  honest  as  he  could, 
Ami,  like  white  witches,  mischieroaslj  good. 
To  this  irst  bias,  longingly,  he  leans  ; 
And  rather  would  be  great  by  wicked  i 


The  "  Threnodia,"  which,  by  a  term  I  am 
afraid  neither  authorized  nor  anaJogical,  he  calls 
^  Au^uBtaiis,"  is  not  among  his  happiest  produc- 
tions. Ita  first  and  obvious  defect  is  the  irregu- 
larity of  its  metre,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  age, 
however,  were  accustomed.  What  is  worse,  it 
has  neither  tenderness  nor  dignity ;  it  is  neither 
magnificent  nor  pathetic.  He  seems  to  look 
roimd  him  for  images  which  he  cannot  find,  and 
what  he  has  he  distorts  by  endeavouring  to  en- 
large them.  **  He  is,"  he  says,  ^  petrified  with 
grief;"  but  the  marble  sometimes  relents,  and 
tnckles  in  a  joke : 

The  sons  of  art  all  med*dnes  tried, 

▲lid  every  noble  remedy  applied  : 
With  emulation  each  essay*d 
His  utmost  skill :  nojf,  more^  thejf  pra*d : 

Was  never  loaing  game  with  better  conduct  play'd. 

He  had  been  a  little  inclined  to  merriment 
before,  upon  the  prayers  of  a  nation  for  their 
dying  sovereign  :  nor  was  he  serious  enough  to 
keep  heathen  fables  out  of  his  religion: 

With  him  the  limamerable  crowd  of  armed  prayers 
Knocked  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  knock'd  aloud } 

The  first  well-meaning  rude  petitioners 
All  for  his  life  assailM  the  throne, 

All  would  have  brib'd  the  skies  by  offering  np  their  own. 

So  great  a  throng  not  Heaven  itself  could  bar, 
'Twas  almost  borne  by  force  as  in  the  giaut*s  war. 
The  prayers,  at  least,  for  his  reprieve,  were  heard } 
His  death,  like  Hesekiah*s,  was  deferr'd. 

There  is  throughout  the  composition  a  desire 
of  splendour  without  wealth.  In  the  conclusion 
be  seems  too  much  pleased  with  the  prospect  of 
the  new  reign  to  have  lamented  his  old  master 
with  much  aincerity. 

He  did  not  miscarry  in  this  attempt  for  want  of 
skill  either  in  lyric  or  elegiac  poetry.  His  poem 
on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Killegrew  is  imdoubtedly  the 
noblest  ode  that  our  language  ever  has  produced. 
The  first  part  flows  with  a  torrent  of  enthusiasm. 
Fvroet  immtniUMqm  rviL  All  the  stanzas  indeed 
are  not  equaL  An  imperial  crown  cannot  be 
one  continued  diamond ;  the  gems  must  be  held 
together  by  some  less  valuable  matter. 

in  his  first  "  Ode  for  Cecilia's  Day,'*  which  is 
lost  in  the  splendour  of  the  second,  there  are 
passages  which  would  have  dignified  any  other 
poet.  The  first  stanza  is  vigorous  and  elegant, 
though  the  word  d^apatcn  is  too  technical,  and 
the  raymes  are  too  remote  from  one  another. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony. 


Tills  universal  frame  becan ; 
When  Nature  underneath  a  heap  of  jarring 

fknd  could  not  heave  her  head. 
The  tunefhl  roice  was  heard  from  high, 

Arise,  ye  more  than  dead. 
Then  cold  and  hot,  and  moist  and  dry. 
In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 

knA  music**  power  obey. 
From  harmonv,  from  heaT*nly  harmony. 
This  oAivarMi  fraote  began : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Throogh  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  U  ran. 

The  diapoMon  closing  full  in  man. 
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The  conclusion  is  likewise  striking ;  but  it  in 
eludes  an  image  so  awful  in  itself,  that  it  can 
owe  little  to  [XMitry  ;  and  I  could  wish  the  anti^ 
thesis  of  music  untuning  had  found  some  other 
place. 

As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move, 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 
To  all  the  biess*d  above  : 

So,  when  the  last  and  dreadf\il  hoar 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour. 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high,  ) 

The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die,  V 

And  music  shall  untune  the  sky.  ) 

Of  his  skill  in  elee^  he  has  eiven  a  specimen 
in  his  EleonorOf  of  which  the  foUowing  hnes  dia- 
cover  their  author : 

Though  all  these  rare  endowments  of  the  mind, 

Were  in  a  narrow  space  of  life  confln'd, 

The  figure  was  with  full  perfection  crown^l. 

Though  not  su  large  an  orb,  as  truly  round : 

As  when  in  glory,  through  the  public  place. 

The  spoils  of  coneuerd  nations  were  to  naas. 

And  but  one  day  for  triumph  was  allowed. 

The  consul  was  c>n8irain'd  his  pomp  to  crowd  | 

And  so  the  swift  procession  hurry'd  on, 

That  all,  though  nut  distinctly,  might  be  shows  t 

So,  in  the  straitenM  bounds  of  life  confined 

She  gave  but  glimpses  of  her  glorious  mind; 

And  multitudes  of  virtues  pass'd  along ; 

Each  pressing  foremost  in  the  mighty  throng, 

Ambiuous  to  be  seen,  and  then  make  room 

For  greater  multitudes  that  were  to  rome 

Yet  unemploy'd  no  minute  slipp'd  away; 

Moments  were  precious  in  so  short  a  suy. 

The  haste  of  Heav*n  to  have  her  was  so  great,  1 

That  some  were  single  acts,  though  each  complete }  I 

And  trerj  act  stood  ready  to  repeat  ) 

This  piece,  however,  is  not  without  its  faults; 
there  is  so  much  likeness  in  the  initial  compari- 
son, that  there  is  no  illustration.  As  a  king 
would  be  lamented,  Eleonora  was  lamented : 

As,  when  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies, 
Sofl  whispers,  first,  and  mournfiil  murmurs,  rise 
Among  the  sad  attendants ;  then  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  voice  and  spreads  tbe  news  around. 
Through  town  and  country,  till  the  dreadful  blast 
Is  blown  to  distant  colonies  at  last. 
Who  then,  perhaps,  were  oflering  vows  In  vain 
For  hiH  long  life,  and  for  his  happy  reign  ; 
So  slowlv,  by  degrees,  unwilling  Fame 
Did  matchless  Eleonura*s  fate  proclaim. 
Till  public  as  the  loss  the  news  became. 

This  is  little  better  than  to  say,  in  praise  of  a 
ihrub,  that  it  is  as  green  as  a  tree ;  or  of  a  brook, 
that  it  waters  a  garden,  as  a  river  waters  a 
country. 

Dryden  confesses  that  he  did  not  know  the 
lady  whom  he  celebrates:  the  praise  being 
therefore  inevitably  general,  fixes  no  impression 
upon  the  reader,  nor  excites  any  tenaency  to 
love,  nor  much  desire  of  imitation.  Knowledge 
o(  the  subject  is  to  the  poet  what  durable  mate 
rials  are  to  the  architect. 

The  "  Relieio  Laici,"  which  borrows  iu  title 
from  Uie  "Reugio  Medici"  of  Browne,  is  almost 
the  only  work  of  Dryden  which  can  be  consi- 
dered as  a  volimtary  effusion  ;  in  this,  therefore, 
it  might  be  hoped,  that  the  full  efifu^ence  of  his 
fenius  would  be  found.  But  imhappily  the  sul>> 
ject  is  rather  argumentatiTe  than  poetical ;  he 
intended  only  a  specimen  of  metrical  disputa- 
tion: 

And  this  unpolished  nigged  verse  I  chose. 
As  fittest  for  discourse,  and  nearsac  prosa. 

This,  however,  is  a  composition  of  great  ex- 
cellence in  its  Idnd,  in  which  the  familiar  is  very 
properly  diversified  with  the  solemn,  and  the 
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frave  with  the  humorous ;  in  which  metre  has 
neither  weakened  the  force,  nor  clouded  the  per- 
spicuity of  argument ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  find 
another  example  equally  happy  of  this  middle 
kind  of  writing,  which,  though  prosaic  in  some 
parts,  rises  to  hi^h  poetry  in  others,  and  neither 
towers  to  the  skiM,  nor  creeps  along  the  around. 

Of  the  same  kind,  or  not  far  distant  from  it, 
is  "The  Hind  and  Panther,**  the  longest  of  all 
Dryden's  original  poems ;  an  allegory  intended 
to  comprise  and  to  decide  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  Romanists  and  Protestants.  The 
scheme  of  the  work  is  injudicious  and  incom- 
modious: for  what  can  be  more  absurd  than 
that  one  beast  should  counsel  another  to  rest  her 
faith  upon  a  pope  and  council  7  He  seems  well 
enough  skilled  m  the  usual  topics  of  argument, 
endeavours  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  infal- 
lible judge,  and  reproaches  the  reformers  with 
want  of  unity:  but  is  weak  enough  to  ask, 
why,  since  we  see  without  knowing  how,  we 
may  not  have  an  infallible  judge  without  know- 
in^where  7 

The  ELind  at  one  time  is  afraid  to  drink  at  the 
common  brook,  because  she  may  be  worried ; 
but  walldn?  home  with  the  Panther,  talks  by 
the  .way  of  the  Nicene  fiithers,  and  at  last  de- 
clares herself  to  be  of  the  catholic  church. 

This  absurdity  was  very  properly  ridiculed 
in  the  "City  Mouse**  and  " Cfountry  Mouse"  of 
Montague  and  Prior ;  and  in  the  detection  and 
censure  of  the  incongruity  of  the  fiction  chiefly 
consists  the  value  of  their  performance,  which, 
whatever  reputation  it  might  obtain  by  the  help 
of  temporary  passions,  seems,  to  readers  almost 
a  century  distant,  not  very  forcible  or  animated. 

Pope,  whose  jud^ent  was  perhaps  a  little 
bribed  by  the  subject,  used  to  mention  this 
poem  as  the  most  correct  specimen  of  Dryden*s 
versification.  It  was  indeed  written  when  he 
had  completely  formed  his  manner,  and  may  be 
supposed  to  exhibit,  negligence  excepted,  his 
ieliberate  and  ultimate  scheme  of  metre. 

We  may  therefore  reasonably  infer,  that  he 
did  not  approve  the  perpetual  uniformity  which 
confines  the  sense  to  couplets,  since  he  has 
broken  his  lines  in  the  initial  paragraph. 

A  milk-wliile  Hind,  immortal  and  unchan^'d, 
Fed  OQ  ihe  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  ranged  : 
Without  onspooad,  innocent  within, 
She  fear*d  no  danger,  for  she  Icnew  no  tin. 
Tet  had  she  oft  been  cha«*d  with  home  and  hounds, 
And  Scythian  ahafls,  and  manv-winfed  wounds 
AimM  at  her  heart ;  waa  often  lorcM  u>  fij. 
And  doom'd  to  death,  though  (aied  not  to  die. 

These  lines  are  lofty,  elegant,  and  musical, 
notwithstanding  the  interruption  of  the  pause,  of 
which  the  effect  is  rather  increase  of  pleasure  by 
variety,  than  offence  by  m^gedness. 

To  the  first  part  it  was  his  intention,  be  says, 
''to  give  the  majestic  turn  of  heroic  poesy:" 
and  perhaps  he  might  have  executed  his  design 
not  unsuccessfully,  had  not  an  opportimity  of 
satire,  which  he  cannot  forbear,  fallen  some- 
times in  his  way.  The  character  of  a  presbyt^ 
lian,  whose  emblem  is  the  WoU^  is  not  very  he- 
roically majestic : 

More  haughty  than  the  reel,  the  woMeh  raes 

Appear  with  bellr  game  and  famishM  (aee ; 

Jfsver  was  so  deu>rm'd  a  t>eaet  of  grace. 

His  ragged  tall  betwixt  hia  legi  he  wears. 

Close  clsppM  for  shame ;  but  hie  rough  crtsl  be  rears. 

Jtot  frisks  ly  Mi  iwsiisertnsiiif  mu.  ^ 


I  His  general  character  of  the  other  sorti  at 
beasts  Uiat  never  go  to  church,  though  sprightly 
and  keen,  has,  lu>wever,  not  muok  of  herme 

!  poesy  : 

These  are  the  chief;  to  number  o'er  the  rest. 

And  stand  lilce  Adam  naming  every  beaet. 

Were  weary  woric ;  nor  wiil  the  Muse  deeeribe 

A  sliray-boni,  aad  aun-begotten  tribe. 

Who,  Tar  from  eteeplee  and  tlieir  aacred  soondy 

In  fields  their  eulien  oonventidee  found. 

Theee  grots,  half-animated  lumps  I  leave ; 

Nor  can  I  thfnic  what  thoughts  thej  can  conceii^ ; 

But,  if  they  thinlc  at  all,  ni^i  sure  no  higher 

Tlian  mailer,  put  in  motion,  may  aspire  : 

Souls  that  can  scarce  ferment  their  maee  of  day,      ) 

So  droesT,  so  drvinible  are  they,  > 

Ae  wouJd  but  serre  pure  bodies  for  allay ;  ) 

Such  souls  as  sliaras  produce,  such  beetle  things 

As  only  buzz  to  HeaVn  with  ev'ning  wings  ; 

Strike  in  the  dark,  offending  but  by  chance  : 

Such  are  the  blindfold  blows  of  ignorance. 

Ther  Icnow  no  being,  and  but  hate  a  name  ; 

To  them  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  the  same. 

One  more  instance,  and  that  taken  from  the 
narrative  part,  where  style  was  more  in  his 
choice,  will  show  bow  steadily  he  kept  his  i 
lution  of  heroic  dignity. 

For  when  the  herd,  sufficed,  did  late  repair 

To  femey  heatlis  and  to  their  forest  lair, 

She  made  a  mannerly  excuse  to  euy, 

ProflMiig  the  Hind  to  wait  her  half  the  way  ; 

Tluu,  since  the  sky  was  clear,  an  hour  of  talk 

Rfighl  help  her  to  beguile  the  tedious  walk. 

With  much  good-wiU  the  motion  was  embraced. 

To  chat  awhile  on  their  adventures  past : 

Ffor  had  the  grateful  Hind  so  soon  foi^oc 

Her  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  in  the  plot. 

Vet,  wondering  how  of  late  she  grew  estrans*d. 

Her  forehead  cloudy,  and  her  countenance  chang^d^ 

She  thought  this  hour  th*  occasion  would  present 

To  leam  her  secret  cause  of  dbicontent. 

Which  well  she  hop^d  might  be  with  ease  redreas*d. 

Considering  her  a  well-bred  civil  beast. 

And  more  a  gentlewoman  than  the  rest. 

After  some  common  talk  what  rumours  ran. 

The  lady  of  the  spotted  mulT  began. 


The  second  and  third  parts  he  professes  to 
have  reduced  to  diction  more  fiimiliar  and  more 
suitable  to  dispute  and  conversation  ;  the  difler- 
ence  is  not,  however,  very  easily  perceived :  the 
first  has  familiar,  and  the  two  others  have 
sonorous,  lines.  The  ori^nal  inconsniity  runs 
through  the  whole ;  the  Kmg  is  now  Cssar,  and 
now  the  Lion  ;  and  the  name  Pan  is  given  to 
the  Supreme  Being. 

But  when  this  constitutional  absurdity  is  for 
given,  the  poem  must  be  confessed  to  be  written 
with  great  smoothness  of  metre,  a  wide  extent 
of  knowledge,  and  an  abundant  multiplicity  of 
images  ;  the  controversy  is  embellished  with 
pointed  sentences,  diversified  by  illnstrationa, 
and  enlivened  by  sallies  of  invective.  Some  of 
the  facts  to  which  allusions  are  made  are  now 
become  obscure,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  many 
satirical  passages  little  understood. 

As  it  was  by  its  nature  a  work  of  defiance,  a 
composition  which  would  naturally  be  examirod 
with  the  utmost  acrimony  of  criticism,  it  was 
probably  laboured  with  uncommon  attention, 
;ind  there  are,  indeed,  few  negligences  in  the 
iiubordinate  parts.  The  original  impropriety, 
And  the  subsequent  unpopulanty  of  the  sobjed, 
added  to  the  ridiculousness  of  its  first  elements, 
has  sunk  it  into  neglect ;.  but  it  may  be  nsefnily 
studied,  as  an  example  of  poetical  ratiocination, 
in  which  the  argument  siifiers  little  from  ths 
metre. 

In  the  poem  "OntheBbtii  of  tht  PraMe«r 
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Wales,**  nothing  is  rery  remarkable  biit  toe  ex- 
orbitant adulation,  and  that  insersibility  of  the 
precioice  on  which  the  King  was  then  standing, 
whicn  the  laureat  apparently  shared  with  the 
rest  of  the  courtiers.  A  few  months  cured  him 
of  controversy,  dismissed  him  from  court,  and 
made  him  again  a  play-wright  and  translator. 

Of  Juvenal,  there  bad  been  a  translation  by 
Stapylton  and  another  by  Holiday  :  neither  of 
them  is  very  poetical.  Stapylton  is  more  smooth ; 
and  Holiday's  is  more  esteemed  for  the  learning 
of  his  notes.  A  new  version  was  proposed  to 
the  poets  of  that  time,  and  undertaken  by  them 
in  conjunction.  The  main  design  was  con- 
ducted by  Dryden,  whose  reputation  was  such 
that  no  man  was  unwilling  to  serve  the  Muses 
under  him. 

The  general  character  of  this  translation  ivill 
be  given,  when  it  is  said  to  preserve  the  wit,  but 
to  want  the  dignity  of  the  original.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  Juvenal  is  a  mixture  of  gayety  and 
statelineas,  of  pointed  sentences,  and  declama- 
tory grandeur.  His  points  have  not  been  ne- 
glected ;  but  his  grandeur  none  of  the  band 
seemed  to  consider  as  necessary  to  be  imitated, 
except  Creech,  who  undertook  the  thirteenth  sa- 
tire. It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  possible  to  give  a 
better  representation  of  that  great  satirist,  even 
in  those  parts  which  Dryden  himself  has  trans- 
lated, some  passages  excepted,  which  will  never 
be  excelled. 

With  Juvenal  was  published  Persius,  trans- 
lated wholly  by  Dryden.  This  work,  though, 
like  all  other  productions  of  Dryden,  it  may  have 
shining  parts,  seems  to  have  been  written 
merely  for  wages,  in  a  uniform  mediocrity, 
without  any  eager  endeavour  after  excellence,  or 
laborious  etlbrt  of  the  mind. 

There  wanders  an  opinion  among  the  readers 
of  poetry,  that  one  of  these  satires  is  an  exercise 
of  the  schooL  Dryden  says,  that  he  once  trans- 
lated it  at  school ;  but  not  that  he  preserved  or 
published  the  juvenile  performance. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  undertook  perhaps 
the  most  arauous  work  of  its  kind,  a  translation 
of  VirgiL  for  which  he  had  shown  how  well  he 
was  qualified  by  his  version  of  the  PoUio,  and 
two  episodes,  one  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  the 
other  of  Mezentius  and  Lausus. 

In  the  comparison  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  the 
discriminative  excellence  of  Homer  is  elevation 
and  comprehension  of  thought,  and  that  of  Y ir- 
eil  is  izrace  and  splendour  ofdiction.  The  beau- 
ties of  Homer  are  therefore  difficult  to  be  lost, 
and  those  of  Virgil  difficult  to  be  retained.  The 
massy  trunk  of  sentiment  is  safe  by  its  solidity, 
bat  the  blossoms  of  elocution  easily  drop  away. 
The  author,  having  the  choice  of  his  own  unages, 
selects  those  which  he  can  best  adorn ;  the 
translator  must,  at  all  hazards,  follow  his  origi- 
nal, and  express  thoughts  which  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  chosen.  When  to  this  primary 
difficulty  is  added  the  inconvenience  of  a  lan- 
guage so  much  inferior  in  harmony  to  the  Latin, 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  who  read  the 
''Oeorgics"  and  the  "  Maeid^  should  be  much 
delighted  with  any  version. 

JUl  these  obstacles  Dryden  saw,  and  all  these 
be  determined  to  encounter,.  Tt^e  expectation 
of  his  work  wasnii^oubtedly  great^  the  nation 
considered  its  ho'nour  as  interestiMl  m  the  event 
One  gave  him  the  different  editions  of  his  au- 
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thor,  another  helped  him  hi  the  subordinate 
parts.  The  arguments  of  the  several  hooka 
we^<^  given  him  by  Addison, 

The  hopes  of  the  public  were  not  disappointed. 
Hn  produced,  sajs  Pope,  *'  the  most  noble  and 
9  pin  tod  translation  that  I  know  in  any  Ian* 
^n^f?,**  It  certainly  excelled  whatever  had  ap- 
peared in  English,  and  appears  to  have  satisfied 
nij)  friends,  and  for  the  most  part  to  have  silenced 
hii?  enemies.  Milboume,  indeed,  a  clergyman, 
attnrked  it;  but  his  outrages  seem  to  be  the 
ebullitions  of  a  mind  agitated  by  a  stronger  re- 
sentniimt  than  bad  poetry  can  excite,  and  previ- 
ously resolved  not  to  be  pleased. 

Ilia  criticism  extends  only  to  the  Prtf(§ee^' 
Pastoral 9 f  and  Georgia  ;  and,  as  he  professes  to 
^ve  his  antagonist  an  opportunity  of  reprisal. 
he  has  added  his  own  version  of  the  first  ana 
fourth  Pastorals,  and  the  first  Georgic  The 
world  has  forgotten  his  book  ;  but  since  his  at- 
tempt has  given  him  a  place  in  literary  history,! 
H'ill  preserve  a  specimen  of  his  criticism^  by  in 
aertinj?  his  remarks  on  the  invocation  before  th« 
first  Georgic ;  and  of  his  poetry,  by  annexing  his 


own  version. 


Ver.l 


"What  makes  a  plenteous  hanreel.  when  to  torn 
The  fruitful  soil,  and  when  to  sow  ttie  com. 

tt^a  unluefcy,  they  say,  to  ttvmhU  at  tht  threshold: 
bi  1 1  M  hat  has  a  jienteoiu  harvett  to  do  here  ?  Vir 
gU  would  not  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  for  thai 
which  depends  not  on  the  htubandmanU  care* 
bnt  the  ditposUion  of  Heaven  altogether.  In- 
deffd,  the  jnenteoiu  crop  depends  somewhat  on 
the  gtiod  method  oftiUage ;  and  where  the  Umd  'a 
ilE'fiianured,  the  corny  without  a  mirade,  can  be 
hut  indiffertnt :  but  the  harvest  may  be  good, 
which  is  its  properest  epithet,  thou^  the  ^iw- 
h^ndmanU  skill  were  never  so  indifforenL  Th« 
nti^t  lenience  is  too  liUral,  and  when  to  plough  had 
been  Virgil's  meaning,  and  intelligible  to  everr 
body  ;  and  toA^n  to  sow  the  com  is  a  needless  ad 
dilicnJ" 

Ver.  «. 

'*  The  care  of  sheep,  of  oxen,  and  of  kine, 

Aihii  when  to  yeld  the  lambs,  and  shear  the  swine* 

would  as  well  have  fsUen  under  the  cura  houm 
qui  i^ttUus  habendo  sil  pecori,  as  Mr.  D.'s  dediir- 
(ufii  of  particulars." 

Ver.  5. 

*■  The  birth  and  genius  of  the  frugal  bee 
J  *\\igi  Meceoas,  and  I  sing  to  thee. 

But  where  did  experientia  ever  signify  birth  and 
gmiaa  7  or  what  ground  was  there  for  such  a 
fi^re  in  this  place  ?  How  much  more  manly 
ts  Mr,  Ogylby's  version  !" 

**  What  makes  rich  grounds,  in  what  celestial  signs 
^Tti  good  to  plough,  and  marrr  elms  with  rbiss; 
Wlk^t  best  fits  caiile,  what  with  sheep  agraes. 
An  J  several  arts  iroproiriDg  frugal  bees ; 
I  ii;i^,  Mecenas. 

Which  four  lines,  though  faulty  enough,  are 
jH  much  more  to  the  purpose  than  ^,  D.'t 
«x." 

Ver.  32. 
*^  From  fields  and  motintaina  to  my  song  repair, 

For  patrittm  Hm^nens  nemus,  saltusqvt  L}fC( 
V  (jry  well  explamed  !** 
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**  Inventor,  ?a]1a«,  of  the  faoenhif  oil, 

Thou  founder  ofihe  ploagh,  ao^  ploufhinaii*!  lofl ! 

Written  as  if  thue  had  been  PaUa^t  inveniion. 
The  pUfughnuaCt  tod 's  impertinent" 
Ver.  9i, 
** The  ihroad-ltke  cypreea 

Why  thnmdrUkt  ?  Is  a  cfprctt,  pulled  up  by 
the  roUi,  which  the  teulphwe  in  the  Imtt  Eclogue 
fills  Silvanos's  hand  with,  so  yery  like  a  tknmd  1 
Or  did  not  Mr.  D.  think  of  that  kind  of  ej/prtu 
used  oflen  for  temrvet  and  km^tmds  at  funerals 
formerly,  or  for  wtdstst*  teUe,  kc  ?  if  so^  *twas 
a  deep,  good  thtrngkL" 

Ver.  M. 

" ^That  wear 

The  royal  honours  and  Increase  the  year. 

What  '8  meant  by  hncretuing  ike  year  f  Did  the 
gods  or  goddettet  add  more  nunUlu,  or  da|ff ,  or 
lours^  to  it  7  Or  how  can  arva  tueri  signiff  to 
veor  rural  honoun  7  Is  this  to  Iransfoie,  or  oltcf  e, 
an  otilW  7  The  next  couplet  is  borrowed  from 
Ogylby,  I  suppose,  because  Usm  U  the  purpwe 
than  ordinary.*' 

Ver.  as. 
"  The  patron  of  the  world,  and  Ronie*e  peculiar  guard.** 

Me,  and  none  of  Virgil's,  no  more  than  the 
sense  of  the  orecedeni  eouplel;  so  again  he  in<er- 
polatet  Virgil  with  that  and  the  rmmd  circle  ^ 
the  year  to  guide  powerful  of  hlestinge,  which 
thou  strew^tt  around;  a  ridiculous  LathUtm,  and 
an  tmpeWmeni  addilion;  indeed  the  whole  period 
is  but  one  piece  of  absurdity  and  nsnseitse,  ai 
those  who  lay  it  with  the  original  must  find.'* 
Ver.  43,  48. 
*' And  Neptune  ehall  reelfn  the  faacea  of  the  aea. 

Was  he  coimd  or  dictator  there  7 
And  watery  rirgina  for  thy  bed  ahall  atrire. 

Both  absurd  in<er;po<aliaiie.'* 
Ver.  47,  48. 
**  Where  in  the  void  of  heairen  a  place  Sn  fVee, 
•/2A,  kapp^  D n,  were  that  place  for  thee  ! 

But  where  is  thai  void?  Or,  what  does  our 
tramlalor  mean  by  it  f  He  knows  what  Ovid 
•ays  God  did  to  prevent  such  a  void  in  heaven  ; 
perhaps  this  was  then  forgotten;  but  Virgil 
talks  more  sensibly." 

Ver.  49. 
*'  The  scorpion  ready  to  reoeire  thy  lawa 
No,  he  would  not  then  have  gotten  out  ^  hit 
tcoy  so  fasi.** 

Ver.  66. 
**  Though  Proserpine  affecu  her  silent  seat. 

What  made  her  then  so  angry  with  Jitealaphui^ 
for  preventing  her  return  7  She  was  now  mus'd 
to  Psltenee  under  the  detcrminationt  rf  IWe, 
rather  than/<md  of  her  reeidefice." 
Ver.  61,  63,  63. 
"  Piiy  the  poet's  and  the  ploughman's  cares. 
Interest  thy  greatneM  in  oor  mean  affairs. 
And  use  thyself  betimes  to  hear  our  prayers. 

Which  18  such  a  wretched  perversion  of  Virgil's 
noble  thought  as  Vicars  would  have  blush'd  at : 
but  Mr.  Ogylby  raak^s  as  some  amends  by 
his  better  Unes : 

<*  O  wheresue*er  thou  art,  fh>m  thanca  Incline, 
4iid  gram  asaista.Ke  to  my  bsid  diiigB ; 


Pity,  wkh  me,  poor  liiMbandnKif*t  aflsm, 
And  BOW,  as  if  tranalaied,  haar  our  prayan. 

This  is  sense,  and  to  the  purpose:  the  other, 
poor  mistaken  stuff/* 

Such  were  the  strictures  of  Milboome,  who 
found  few  abettors,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably imagined,  that  man^  who  fiivoared  his 
design  were  ashamed  of  his  inaolende. 

When  admiration  had  subsided,  the  transla- 
tion was  more  coolly  examined,  and  foimd,  like 
all  others,  to  be  sometimes  erroneous,  and 
sometimes  licentious.  Those  who  could  find 
faults,  thought  they  could  avoid  them ;  and  Dr. 
Brady  attemoted  in  blank  verse  a  translation  of 
the  ^iBneio,"- which,  when  dragged  into  the 
world,  did  not  live  long  enough  to  cry.  I  have 
never  seen  it ;  but  that  such  a  version  there  is, 
or  has  been,  perhaps  some  old  catalogue  in- 
formed me. 

With  not  much  better  success,  Trapp,  when 
his  Tragedy  and  his  Prelections  had  given  him 
reputation,  attempted  another  blank  version  ot 
the  **.£neid;"  to  which,  notwithstanding  the 
slight  regard  with  which  it  was  treated,  he  had 
afterwai^s  perseverance  enough  to  add  the 
'^  Eclogues"  and  "Georgics."  His  book  may 
continue  in  existence  as  long  as  it  is  the  clan 
destine  refuge  of  schoolboys. 

Since  the  English  ear  has  been  accus^med  to 
the  mellifluence  of  Pope's  numbers,  and  the 
diction  of  poetry  has  become  more  splendid, 
new  attempts  have  been  made  to  translate  Vir- 
gil ;  and  afl  bis  works  have  been  attempted  by 
men  better  qualified  to  contend  with  Dryden.  1 
will  not  engage  myself  in  an  invidious  compari 
son,  by  opposing  one  passage  to  another;  a 
work  of  wtiich  there  woidd  be  no  end,  and 
which  might  be  often  oflTensive  without  use. 

It  is  not  by  comparing  hue  with  line  that  the 
merit  of  great  wonts  is  to  be  estimated,  but  by 
their  general  eflTects  and  ultimate  resulL  It  is 
easy  to  note  a  weak  line,  and  write  one  more 
vigorous  in  its  place ;  to  find  a  happiness  of  ex 
pression  in  the  original,  and  traasplant  it  by 
force  into  the  version  :  but  what  is  given  to  the 
parts  may  be  subducted  from  the  whole,  and 
the  reader  may  be  weary,  though  the  critic  ma^ 
commend.  Works  of  imagination  excel  by  theu 
allurement  and  delight ;  by  their  power  of  at^ 
tracting  and  detaining  the  attention.  That 
book  is  good  in  vain  which  the  reader  throws 
away.  He  only  is  the  master  who  keeps  the 
mind  in  pleasing  captivity ;  whose  pages  are 
perused  witti  eagerness,  and  in  hope  of  new 
pleasure  are  penwed  again  ;  and  whose  c  oodn- 
sion  is  perceived  with  an  eye  of  sorrow,  such  as 
the  traveller  casts  upon  departing  day. 

By  his  proportion  of  this  predomination  I  will 
consent  tnat  Dryden  should  be  tried  ;  c»f  this, 
which,  in  opposition  to  reason,  makes  Ariosto  the 
darling  ana  the  pride  of  Italy ;  of  this,  which,  in 
defiance  of  criticism,  continues  Shaiupeare  the 
sovereign  of  the  drama. 

His  last  work  was  his  **  Fables,"  in  which  he 
gave  us  the  first  example  of  a  mode  of  writing 
which  the  Italians  call  re/scctmento,  a  renova^ 
tion  of  ancient  writers,  by  modernizing  their 
langna£re.  Thus  the  old  poem  of  ^Boiardo" 
has  beep  new-dressed  by  Domenichi  and  BernL 
The  works  of  Chancer,  which  upon  tliis  kind 
of  rejuvenetoeoce  has  been  bestowed  ^  Dry* 
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dan,  nquire  little  criticimi.  The  tale  of  the 
Cock  seems  hardly  worth  revivel ;  end  the  story 
of  "  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  containing  an  action 
onsuitable  to  the  times  in  which  it  is  placed, 
can  hardly  be  suffered  to  pass  without  censure 
of  the  hyperbolical  commendation  which  Dry- 
den  has  ffiTen  it  in  the  general  Preface,  and  m 
a  poetical  Dedication,  a  piece  where  his  original 
fimdness  of  remote  conceits  seems  to  have  re- 
fiTed. 

Of  the  diree  pieces  borrowed  from  Boccace, 

Sigismonda"  may  be  defended  by  the  celebrity 
of  the  story.  ''Theodore  and  Honoria,"  though 
it  contains  not  much  moral,  yet  afforded  oppor- 
tonities  of  striking  description.  And  ''Cymon** 
was  formerly  a  tue  of  such  reputation  that  at 
the  revival  of  letters  it  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  one  of  the  Beroalds. 

Whatever  subjects  employed  his  pen,  he  was 
still  improving  our  measures,  and  embellishing 
our  lan^age. 

In  this  volume  are  interspersed  some  short 
oriizinai  poems,  which,  with  nis  prologues,  epi- 
logues, and  songs,  may  be  comprised  in  Con- 
gieve's  remark,  that  even  those,  if  he  had  writ- 
ten nothing  else,  would  have  entitled  him  to 
the  praise  Sf  excellence  in  his  kind. 

One  composition  must  however  be  distin- 
guished. The  <*Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day,'* 
perhaps  the  last  effort  of  his  poetry,  has  been 
always  considered  as  exhibiting  the  highest 
flight  of  fancy,  and  the  ezactest  nicety  g«  art. 
This  is  allowed  to  stand  without  a  rival.  If  in> 
deed  there  is  any  excellence  beyond  it,  in  some 
other  of  Dryden's  works  that  excellence  must 
be  found.  Compared  with  the  **  Ode  on  Kill^- 
grew,"  it  may  be  pronounced  perhaps  superior 
on  the  whole,  but  without  any  single  part  equal 
to  the  first  stanza  of  the  other. 

It  is  said  to  have  cost  Dryden  a  fortnight's 
labour ;  but  it  does  not  want  its  negligences  ; 
some  of  the  lines  are  without  correspondent 
rhymes ;  a  defect  which  I  never  detected  but 
after  an  ac<}uaintance  of  many  years,  and  which 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  writer  might  hinder  him 
from  perceiving. 

His  last  stania  has  less  emotion  than  the 
fenner ;  but  it  is  not  less  elegant  in  the  diction. 
The  conclusion  is  vitious  ;  the  music  of  ''Ti- 
■otheus,"  which  raited  s  wiorUU  io  the  tkUt^  had 
•nly  a  metaphorical  power ;  that  of  ^  Cecilia," 
which  drew  an  angel  down,  had  a  real  effect : 
the  crown,  therefore,  could  not  reasonably  be 
divided. 

In  a  general  survey  of  Dryden's  labours,  he 
appears  to  have  a  mind  very  comprehennve 
by  nature,  and  much  enriched  with  acquired 
knowledge.  His  compositions  are  the  effects  of 
a  vifforous  genius  operating  upon  large  materials. 

The  power  that  predominated  in  nis  intelleo- 
toal  opermtions  was  rather  strong  reason  than 
quack  sensibility.  Upon  all  occasions  that  were 
preeented,  he  studied  rather  than  felt,  and  pro- 
dnced  sentiments  not  such  as  nature  enforces, 
but  meditation  snppUes.  With  the  simple  and 
elementa]  passions,  as  they  spring  sepsirate  in 
the  mind,  ne  seems  not  much  acquainted ;  and 
seldom  describes  them  but  as  they  are  compli- 
cated by  the  various  relations  of  society,  and 
confused  in  the  tumults  and  agitations  of  life. 

What  he  says  of  Love  may  contribute  to  the 
SKplanatioA  of  his  ^hury^t^ : 


Lore  varlooi  minds  does  varloualy  inspire : 
It  min  in  geatie  bosoms  nnile  Are, 
Like  tliai  orincen«e  on  the  aiiar  laid  ; 
Bui  T&g\ug  flamfefl  tempestuous  souls  invade : 


A  fire  which  every  windj  passion  blows. 
With  pride  it  mouuu,  or  with  revenge  it  glows. 

Dryden's  was  not  one  of  the  retUle  boaomt 
Love,  as  it  subsists  in  itself,  wiUi  no  tendency 
but  to  the  person  loved,  and  wishing  only  for 
corresponding  kindness ;  such  Love  as  shuts  out 
all  other  interest,  the  Love  of  the  Qolden  Age, 
was  too  soft  and  subtle  to  put  his  faculties  in 
motion.  He  hardly  conceived  it  but  in  its  tur- 
bulent effervescence  with  some  other  desires: 
when  it  was  inflamed  by  rivalry,  or  obstructea 
by  difficulties ;  when  it  invigorated  ambition,  or 
exasperated  revenge. 

He  is,  therefore,  with  all  his  variety  of  excel- 
lence, not  often  pathetic ;  and  had  so  little  sen- 
sibility of  the  power  of  effusions  purely  natural, 
that  he  did  not  esteem  them  in  others :  simpli- 
eity  ^ve  him  no  pleasure ;  and  for  the  first  part 
of  his  Ufe  he  looked  on  Otway  with  contempt, 
though  at  last,  indeed  very  late,  he  confessied 
that  m  his  play  there  was  .Ysture,  wkkh  it  the 
ckie/ beauty. 

We  do  not  always  know  our  own  motives. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  not  rather  the 
difficulty  which  he  found  in  exhibiting  the  ge> 
nuine  operations  of  the  heart,  than  a  servile  sub- 
mission to  an  injudicious  audience,  that  filled 
his  plays  with  false  magnificence.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  fix  attention ;  and  the  mind  can  be  cap- 
tivated only  by  recollection,  or  by  curiosity ;  by 
revivmg  natural  sentiments,  or  impressing  new 
appearances  of  things ;  sentences  were  readier 
at  nis  call  than  images ;  he  could  more  easily  fill 
the  ear  with  splendid  novelty,  than  awaken  those 
ideas  that  slumber  in  the  heart 

The  favourite  exercise  of  his  mind  was  ratio- 
cination ;  and,  that  argument  might  not  be  too 
soon  at  an  end,  he  delighted  to  talk  of  liberty 
and  necessity,  destiny  and  contingence ;  these 
he  discusses  in  the  language  of  the  school  with 
so  much  profundity,  that  the  terms  which  he 
uses  are  not  always  underetood.  It  is,  indeed, 
learning,  but  learning  out  of  place. 

When  once  he  had  engaged  himself  in  dispu 
tation,  thoughts  flowed  in  on  either  side ;  he 
was  now  no  longer  at  a  loss ;  he  had  always 
objections  and  solutions  at  command ;  **  verba- 
que  provisam  rem" — ^ve  him  matter  for  his 
verse,  and  he  finds  without  difficulty  verse  for 
his  matter. 

In  comedy,  for  which  he  professes  himself  not 
naturally  qualified,  the  mirth  which  he  excites 
will  perhaps  not  be  found  so  much  to  arise  from 
any  original  humour,  or  peculiarity  of  character 
nicely  distinguished  and  diligently  pursued,  as 
from  incidents  and  circumstances,  artifices  and 
surprises ;  from  jests  of  action  rather  than  of 
sentiment  What  he  had  of  humorous  or  pas- 
sionate, he  seems  to  have  had  not  from  nature, 
but  from  other  poets ;  if  not  always  as  a  plagiary, 
at  least  as  an  imitator. 

Next  to  argument,  his  delight  was  in  wild  and 
daring  sallies  of  sentiment,  in  the  irregular  and 
eccentric  violence  of  wit  He  delighted  to  tread 
upon  the  brink  of  meanmg,  where  light  and  dark- 
ness begin  to  mingle ;  to  approach  the  precipice 
of  absunlity,  and  hover  over  the  abyss  of  unidesl 
vacancy.  This  inclination  sometimes  produced 
nonsense,  which  he  knew ;  as, 
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More  iwtftly,  Bun,  uid  fly  a  1oTtf>a  pace. 
Leave  weeks  and  moDtha  behind  thee  in  thy  raea, 

Amamel  fliee 
To  guard  thee  from  the  demons  of  the  air ; 
My  flaming  sword  above  ihem  to  display, 
▲il  keen,  and  ground  upon  the  edge  of  day. 

And  sometimes  it  issued  in  absurdities,  of 
which  perhaps  he  was  not  conscious: . 

Then  we  upon  oar  orb's  last  verge  shall  go, 

And  see  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky : 
from  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 

And  on  the  luiiar  world  securely  pry. 

These  lines  have  no  meaning ;  but  may  we 
not  say,  in  imitation  of  Cowley  on  another 
book, 

>Tis  so  like  sense,  nwill  serve  the  turn  as  well  ? 

This  endeavour  after  the  fraud  and  the  new 
inoduced  many  sentiments  eittier  ffreat  or  bulky, 
and  many  images  either  just  or  splendid : 

I  am  as  free  as  Nature  first  made  man,  ^ 

Ere  the  base  laws  of  servitude  begsn,  > 

When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

*Tis  but  because  the  living  death  n«*er  knew, 
They  fear  to  pr!«ve  it  as  a  thing  that's  new : 
J<et  me  th>  exiM^^nent  before  you 
ou  Ctn 


utrr, 
to  die. 


1*11  show  you  Srst  bow  easy  'Us 

—There  wkh  a  forest  of  their  daru  he  strove, 
And  stood  lilce  Capaneus  defying  Jove, 
Whh  his  broad  sword  the  boldest  beating  down. 
While  Fate  grew  pale  lest  he  should  win  the  town. 
And  turn  d  the  iron  leaves  of  his  dark  book 
To  maka  new  doonu,  or  mend  what  it  mistook. 

-—I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mouldering  clay ; 

For  if  you  give  it  burial,  there  it  takes 

Possession  of  your  earth : 

If  burnt,  and  scatter  d  in  the  air,  the  winds 

Tiiat  strew  my  dust  difl'use  my  royally, 

And  spread  me  o'er  your  clime  ;  lor  where  one  atom 

Of  nuue  aball  ligtu,  know  tliere  Sebastian  reigns. 

Of  these  quotations  the  two  first  may  be  al- 
lowed to  be  great,  the  two  latter  only  tumid. 

Of  such  selection  there  is  no  end.  I  will  add 
only  a  few  more  passages  :  of  which  the  first, 
though  it  may  not  perhaps  be  quite  clear  in  prose, 
is  not  too  obscure  for  poetiT*,  as  the  meaning 
that  it  has  is  noble  :* 

No,  there  is  a  necessity  in  (ate, 
Wiiy  still  the  brave  bold  man  is  fortunate ; 
He  keeps  his  object  ever  full  in  sight ; 
And  that  assurance  holds  him  firm  and  right ; 
True,  'tis  a  narrow  way  that  leads  to  bliss,  ) 

But  right  before  there  is  no  precipice :  > 

Fear  makes  men  loolc  aside,  and  so  their  footing  miss.  ) 

Of  the  images  which  the  two  following  cita- 
tions afford,  the  first  is  elegant,  the  second  mag- 
nificent ;  whether  either  be  just,  let  the  reader 
judge: 

What  precious  drops  are  these, 
Which  silently  each  other's  track  pursue. 
Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew  I 

Besign  your  castle 

^Enter,  brave  sir :  for.  when  you  speak  the  wocd. 
The  gates  shall  open  of  their  own  accord  ; 
The  genius  of  the  place  its  Lord  shall  meet, 
Aiu)  bow  iu  towery  foreheatl  at  your  fktL 

a  I  cannot  see  why  Johnson  has  thought  there  was 
any  want  of  clearness  in  this  passage  even  In  prose. 
Addison  has  given  us  almon  the  very  same  thought  in 
very  good  proee :  "  If  we  look  forward  to  Him  (the 
Deity)  for  help,  we  shall  never  be  in  danffec  of  falling 
down  those  precipices  wiiich  our  imaginauon  is  apt  to 
CTftate.  Like  thoee  who  walk  upon  a  line,  if  we  keep 
our  eye  fixed  upon  one  point,  we  may  steo  forward  se* 
curely ;  whereas  an  imprudent  or  cowardly  glance  on 
either  aide  wiU  infallibly  desuoy  us."   Spec  No.  81ft. 


These  bursts  of  extravagance  Dryden  caQi 
the  DaHlakt  of  the  Theatre;  and  owns  that  maoT 
noisy  lines  of  "  Majdmin  and  Almanzor"  caU 
out  for  vengeance  upon  him;  **but  I  knew," 
says  he,  *'  t^t  they  were  bad  enough  to  please, 
even  when  I  wrote  them."  There  is  surely  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  he  pleased  himself  as  well 
as  his  audience ;  and  that  these,  like  the  harlots 
of  other  men,  had  his  love,  though  not  his  ap- 
probation. 

He  had  sometimes  faults  of  a  less  generous 
and  splendid  kind.  He  makes,  like  aunost  all 
other  poets,  very  frequent  use  of  mythology,  and 
sometimes  connects  religion  and  fable  too  closely 
without  distinction. 

He  descends  to  display  his  knowledge  with 
pedantic  ostentation  ;  as  when,  in  translating 
Virgil,  he  says,  tack  to  the  larboard — and  veer 
Ha^oard  ;  and  talks  in  another  work,  of  tvrtut 
tfooning  before  the  wind. — ^His  vanity  now  and 
then  betrays  his  ignorance  : 

They  Nature's  king  through  Nature's  opdcs  viewed  ; 
Bevers'd,  they  view'd  him  lessen  d  to  their  eyaa. 

He  had  heard  of  reversing  a  telescope,  and  un- 
luckily reverses  the  object 

He  is  sometimes  unexpectedly  mean.  When 
he  describes  the  Supreme  Being  as  moved  bj 
prayer  to  stop  the  fire  of  London,  what  is  his 
expression  7 

A  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes. 

In  firmamemal  water  dipp'd  above. 
Of  thb  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes. 

And  hoods  the  flames  that  to  their  quarry  sirove. 

When  he  describes  the  last  daj,  and  the  decisive 
tribunal,  he  intermingles  this  image : 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly, 
From  the  four  quarters  of  the  sky. 

It  was,  indeed,  never  in  his  power  to  rrsisC 
the  temptation  of  a  jest  In  nis  "  E^gy  oo 
Cromwell :" 

No  sooner  was  the  Frenchman's  cause  embrae'd. 
Than  the  light  Monsieur  ilie  grave  Don  outweif  h*d4 
His  fortune  tum'd  the  scale 

He  had  a  vanity,  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  t& 
show,  as  may  be  suspected,  the  rank  of  the  com- 
pany with  wnom  he  lived,  by  the  use  of  French 
words  which  had  then  crept  into  conversation : 
such  as  fraicheur  for  eoolnese,  fougue  for  htr^v- 
lenee^  and  a  few  more,  none  of  which  the  lan- 
^age  has  incorporated  or  retained.  They  con- 
tinue only  wiiere  they  stood  first,  perpetual 
warnings  to  future  innovators. 

These  are  his  faults  of  affectation ;  his  faults 
of  negligence  are  beyond  recital  Such  is  the 
unevenness  of  his  compositions,  that  ten  lines 
are  seldom  found  together  without  something  of 
which  the  reader  is  ashamed.  Dryden  was  no 
rigid  judge  of  his  own  pages  ;  he  seldom  strug- 
gled after  supreme  ezcclTence,  but  snatthed  m 
haste  what  was  within  his  reach  ;  and  when  he 
could  content  others,  was  himself  contented. 
He  did  not  keep  present  to  his  mind  an  idea  of 
pure  perfection  ;  nor  compare  his  work%  such 
as  they  were,  with  what  they  might  be  made. 
He  knew  to  whom  he  shoula  be  opposed.  He 
had  more  music  than  Waller,  more  vimir  than 
Denham,  and  more  nature  than  Cowle*' ;  and 
from  his  contemporaries  he  was  in  no  danger. 
Standing,  therefore,  in  the  highest  place,  he  Sad 
no  care  to  rise  by  contending  with  tiimictf;  b«l| 
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while  there  wm  no  name  above  his  own,  was 
wilting  to  enjoy  fame  on  the  easiest  terms. 

He  was  no  lover  of  labour.  What  he  thought 
snflident,  he  did  not  stop  to  make  better ;  and 
allowed  himself  to  leave  manj  parts  unfinished, 
in  confidence  that  the  good  lines  would  overba^ 
lance  the  bad.  What  he  had  once  written,  he 
dismissed  firom  his  thoughts,  and  I  believe  there 
is  no  example  to  be  found  of  any  correction  or 
improvement  made  by  him  aHJer  publication. 
The  hastiness  of  his  productions  might  be  the 
cfiect  of  necessity ;  but  his  subsequent  neglect 
eould  hardly  have  any  other  cause  than  impa- 
tience of  study. 

What  can  be  said  of  his  versification  will  be 
tittle  more  than  a  dilatation  of  the  praise  given 
it  by  Pope : 

Waller  wu  smooch :  but  Dryden  tauf  hi  to  Join  ) 
The  rarjlnf  Terse,  the  fhll>re«oundlng  line,  V 
The  long  majeatk  march,  and  energy  oivlne.      ) 

Some  improvements  had  been  already  made 
in  English  numbers ;  but  the  full  force  of  our 
language  was  not  yet  felt ;  the  verse  that  was 
smooth  was  commonly  feeble.  If  Cowley  had 
sometimes  a  finished  hne,  he  had  it  by  chance. 
Dryden  knew  how  to  choose  the  flowing  and 
the  sonorous  words ;  to  vary  the  pauses,  and 
adjust  the  accents  ;  to  diversity  the  cadence,  and 
yei  preserve  the  smoothness  of  his  metre. 

Of  triplets  and  Alexandrines,  though  he  did 
not  introduce  the  use,  he  established  it.  The 
triplet  has  long  subsisted  among  us.  Dryden 
seems  not  to  have  traced  it  higher  than  toOfnap- 
man*s  Homer ;  but  it  is  to  l^  found  in  Phaer'.i 
Vireil,  written  in  the  reign  of  Mary ;  and  in 
HaU's  *' Satires,**  published  five  years  before 
the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

The  Alexandrine  was,  I  believe,  first  used  by 
Spenser,  for  the  sake  of  closing  his  stanza  with 
a  fuller  sound.  We  had  a  longer  measure  of 
fourteen  syllables,  into  which  the  "  JBneid"  was 
translated  by  Phaer^  and  other  works  of  the 
ancients  by  other  writers ;  of  which  Chapman's 
"Iliad"  was,  I  believe,  the  lasL 

The  two  first  lines  of  Phaer*8  third  "iBneid" 
will  exemplify  this  measure : 

When  leia*s  lUte  was  overthrown  and  Priam*s  kingdom 

eiout, 
AU  guikleas,  hj  the  pow'r  or  gods  above  was  rooted  out 

As  these  lines  had  their  break,  or  ecttura, 
alwajTS  at  the  eighth  syllable,  it  was  thought,  in 
time,  commodious  to  divide  them :  and  quatrains 
of  lines  alternately,  consisting  of  eight  and  six 
syllables,  make  the  most  soft  and  pleasing  of 
our  lyric  measures :  as, 

Relentless  Time,  destrojing  pow»r. 

Which  stone  and  brass  obef ; 
Who  giT*ai  to  ev'ry  flying  hour 

To  work  some  new  decay. 

In  the  Alexandrine,  when  its  power  was  once 
felt,  eome  poenis,  as  Drayton's  "  Polyolbion," 
were  wholly  written ;  and  sometimes  the  mea- 
sures of  twelve  and  fourteen  syllables  were  in- 
terchanged with  one  another.  Cowley  was  the 
first  that  inserted  the  Alexandrine  at  pleasure 
among  the  heroic  lines  of  ten  syllables,  and  from 
him  Srydtn  professes  to  have  adopted  iL* 

The  triplet  and  Alexandrine  are  not  univer- 


•  This  ie  an  error.  The  Alexandrine  ineerted  among 
heroic  lii>0«  of  ten  syllsblee  Is  found  in  many  of  the 
viiafsof^nseoCUsahsili*8isiCB.    b  will  be  soffldsoi 


sally  approved.  Swifl  always  censured  them, 
and  wrote  some  lines  to  ridicule  them.  In  exa- 
mining their  propriety,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  the  essence  of  verse  is  regularity,  and  iu 
ornament  is  variety.  To  write  verse,  is  to  dis- 
pose syllables  and  sotmds  harmonically  by  some 
known  and  settled  rule^  a  rule  however  lax 
enough  to  substitute  similitude  for  identity,  to 
admit  change  without  breach  of  order,  and  to 
relieve  the  ear  without  disappointing  it  Thus 
a  Latin  hexameter  is  formed  from  dactyls  and 
spondees  difierently  combined ;  the  EInglish  he* 
roic  admits  of  acute  or  grave  syllables  variously 
disposed.  The  Latin  never  deviates  into  seven 
feet,  or  exceeds  the  number  of  seventeen  sylla- 
bles ;  but  the  EInglish  Alexandrine  breaks  the 
lawful  bounds,  and  surprises  the  reader  with  two 
syllables  more  than  he  expected. 

The  effect  of  the  triplet  is  the  same;  the  eaur 
has  been  accustomed  to  expect  a  new  rh3rme  in 
every  couplet ;  but  is  on  a  sudden  surprised  with 
three  rhymes  together,  to  which  the  reader  eould 
not  accommodate  his  voice,  did  he  not  obtain 
notice  of  the  change  from  the  braces  of  the  mar 
gins.  Surely  there  is  something  unskilful  in 
the  necessity  of  such  mechanical  direction. 

Considering  the  metrical  art  simply  as  a 
science,  and  consequently  excluding  all  casualty, 
we  must  allow  that  triplets  and  Alexandrines, 
inserted  by  caprice,  are  interruptions  of  that  con- 
stancy to  which  science  aspires.  And  though 
the  variety  which  they  produce  may  very  jusUy 
be  desired,  yet  to  make  poetry  exact,  there  ought 
to  be  some  stated  mode  of  admitting  them. 

But  till  some  such  regulation  can  be  formed, 
I  wish  them  still  to  be  reiain^l  in  their  present 
.'Hate.  They  are  sometimes  convenient  to  the 
potit.  Fenton  was  of  opinion,  that  Dryden  was 
vou  kiberal,  and  Pope  too  sparing  in  their  use. 

The  rhymes  of  Uryden  are  commonly  just, 
and  ht  valued  himself  for  his  readiness  in  finding 
them ,  but  he  is  sometimes  open  to  objection. 

It  t't  the  common  practice  of  our  poets  to  end 
the  KX)nd  line  with  a  weak  or  grave  syllable : 

Trenher  o*er  the  Alps  methinks  we  fly, 
1  llT'd  with  ideas  of  fair  Italy. 

Drydon  sometimes  puts  the  weak  rhyme  in 
the  first: 

Lnvfh  all  the  powers  that  favour  tvranny, 
ALd  aU  the  standing  army  or  the  sky. 

Sometimes  he  concludes  a  period  oi  paragraph 
with  the  first  line  of  a  couplet,  which,  though 
the  French  seem  to  do  it  without  irregularity, 
always  displeases  in  English  poetry. 

The  Alexandrine,  though  much  his  favourite, 
is  not  always  very  tHligently  fabricated  by  him. 
It  invariably  reauires  a  break  at  the  sixu  syl* 
lable ;  a  rule  which  the  modem  French  poeta 
never  violate,  but  which  Dryden  sometimes  ne* 
glected : 

And  with  paternal  tLuA.Ur  vindicates  his  dmas. 

Of  Dryden's  works  ii  was  said  by  Pope,  that 
"  he  could  select  from  *hem  better  specimens  of 

to  mention  Fall,  who  had  already  been  qnoua  tw  the 
use  of  the  triplet : 
As  though  the  staring  w  ?  -Id  h%ng>d  on  hi«  rt^rs. 
Whenever  he  smiles  to  lau^h,  and  «'hen  he  -(g'v  ^ 
grieve.  h.'U't  Ja*.  Boo^  i  ftsL  1 

Take  another  Instance . 
For  shame!  orbeti«  r*i^  <'r  ^  a:  ^  wrVe  «om.  _ 
t.;«.B.'t.Sal.l.-J.B 
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ev^ery  mode  of  poetry  than  any  other  English 
writer  could  supply."  Perhaps  no  nation  ever 
produced  a  writer  that  enriched  his  language 
with  such  a  variety  of  models.  To  him  we  owe 
the  improvement,  perhaps  the  completion,  of 
our  metre,  the  refinement  of  our  language,  and 
much  of  the  correctness  of  our  sentiments.  By 
him  we  were  taught  $apere  et  fari^  to  think 
naturally  and  express  forcibly.  Though  Davies 
has  reasoned  in  rhyme  before  him,  it  may  be 
perhaps  maintained  that  he  was  the  first  who 
)oined  argument  with  poetry.  He  showed  us 
the  true  lx>und8  of  a  translator's  liberty.  What 
was  said  of  Rome,  adorned  by  Augustus,  may 
be  applied  by  an  easy  metaphor  to  English 
poetry  embellished  by  Uryden,  lateriHam  tnveyit/, 
mamwream  reUquit,  He  found  it  brick,  and  he 
left  it  marble. 

The  invocation  before  the  "  QeorgicB  "  is  here 
inserted  from  Mr.  Milboume's  version,  that 
according  to  his  own  proposal,  his  verses  may  be 
compared  with  those  which  he  censures. 

What  makes  the  richest  tilth,  beneath  what  aigns 
To  plouf  h,  and  when  to  match  your  elms  and  vines ; 
What  care  with  flocks,  and  what  with  herds  agrees, 
And  all  the  management  of  frugal  bees ; 
I  sing,  MsBcenas !    Ye  immenselv  clear, 
Vast  orbs  of  light,  which  |!uide  the  rolling  year ! 
Bacchus,  and  mother  Ceres,  if  by  you 
We  fattening  corn  for  hungry  man  pursue ; 
If  uughtby  vou,  we  first  the  cluster |)re8t. 
And  thin  cold  streams  with  sprightlv  juice  refreshc ; 
Ytf  (awns,  the  present  numens  of  the  field, 
Wood-nymphs  and  fawns,  your  kind  assistance  yield  * 
Tour  gi/ts  I  sing ;  and  thou,  at  whose  fear  d  stroke 
From  reading  earth  the  fiery  courser  t>roke, 
Great  Neptune,  O  assist  my  artful  song ! 
And  thou  to  whom  the  woods  and  groves  belong, 
Whose  snowy  heifers  on  her  flow'ry  plains 
In  mighty  herds  the  Cean  Isle  malntams ! 
Pan,  happy  shepherd,  if  thy  cares  divioe, 
E  er  to  improve  thy  Ma^nalus  incline, 
Leave  thy  Lycran  wood  and  native  grove, 
And  with  thy  lucky  smiles  our  work  approve ; 
Be  Pallas  too,  sweei  oU*8  Inventor,  kind  ; 
And  he  who  first  the  crooked  plough  designed. 
Sylvan  us,  god  of  all  the  woods,  appear. 
Whose  hands  a  new-drawn  tender  crpress  bear  ! 
Ye  gods  and  goddesses,  who  e'er  with  love 
Would  guard  our  pasttires,  and  our  fields  improve ; 
Ye,  who  new  plants  fr<>m  unknown  lands  supply. 
And  with  condensing  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 
And  drop  them  softly  thence  in  fruitful  showers  } 
AssiM  my  enterprise,  ye  gentle  powers  ! 

And  thou,  great  Caesar  !  though  we  know  not  yeC 
Among  what  gods  thou'k  fix  thy  lofty  seat ; 
Whether  thou'lt  be  the  kind  tutelar  god 
Of  thy  own  Rome,  or  with  thy  awful  nod 
Guide  the  vast  world,  while  thy  great  hand  ahaU 

bear 
The  fruits  and  seasons  of  the  turning  year, 
And  thy  bright  brows  thy  mother's  myrtlea  wear 
Whether  thouMt  all  the  boundless  ocean  sway. 
And  seamen  only  to  thyself  shall  pray  ; 
Tkule,  the  faireet  island,  kneel  to  thee. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  her  son  by  marria«e  be, 
Texhys  will  for  the  happy  purchase  yield 
To  make  a  dowry  of  her  wat'ry  field  : 
Whether  thou'H  add  to  heaven  a  brighter  sign. 
And  o'er  the  summer  months  serenely  shine ; 
Where,  twtween  Cancer  and  Erigone, 
There  yet  remains  a  spacious  room  for  thee ; 
Where  the  hoc  Scorpion  too  hb  arm  declines, 
And  more  to  thee  than  half  his  arch  resigns ; 
Whatever  thou*h  be :  for  sure  the  realms  below 
No  just  pretence  to  thy  command  can  show ; 
No  such  ambition  sways  thv  vast  desires. 
Though  Greece  her  own  Elvsian  fields  admires. 
And  now,  at  la«,  contenf^d  Proserpine, 
Can  all  her  mother's  earnest  prayers  decline. 
Whaie'er  thouMt  tw,  O  guide  our  gentle  course ; 
And  with  thy  smiles  our  bold  attempts  enforce ; 
With  me  th'  unknowing  rustics'  wants  relieve, 
Afid,  ilioafk  oa  asrtli,  owsscfad  vows  rsesivs. 
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Mr.  Dryden,  having  reeetved  fironi  Rymer  fail 
''  Remarks  on  the  Tragedies  of  the  last  A^," 
wrote  observations  on  (he  blank  leaves :  which, 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Garrick, 
are  by  his  favour  communicated  to  the  public, 
that  no  particle  of  Dryden  may  be  lost. 

"  That  we  may  less  wonder  why  pity  and 
terror  are  not  now  the  only  springs  on  which 
our  tragedies  move,  and  that  Shakspeare  may 
be  more  excused,  Rapin  confesses  that  tlie 
French  tragedies  now  all  run  on  the  iendrt, 
and  £ives  the  reason,  because  love  is  the  passior 
whioi  most  predominates  in  our  souls,  and  that 
therefore  the  passions  represented  become  insi- 
pid, unless  they  are  conformable  to  the  thoughts 
of  the  audience.  But  it  is  to  be  condtided,  that 
this  passion  works  not  now  amonest  the  French 
so  strongly  as  the  other  two  did  amongst  the 
ancients.  Amongst  us,  who  have  a  stronger 
genius  for  writing,  the  operations  from  the 
writing  are  much  stronger;  for  the  raising  of 
Shakspeare*s  passions  is  more  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  words  and  thoughts,  than  the  just- 
ness of  the  occasion  ;  and,  if  he  has  been  able 
to  pick  single  occasions,  he  has  never  founded 
the  whole  reasonably:  yet,  by  the  genius  of 
poetry  in  writing,  he  has  succeeded. 

"  Rapin  attributes  more  to  the  dUHOf  that  is, 
to  the  words  and  discourse  of  a  tragedy,  than 
Aristotle  has  done,  who  places  them  in  the  last 
rank  of  beauties ;  perhaps,  only  last  in  order, 
because  they  are  the  last  product  of  the  design, 
of  the  disposition  or  connexion  of  its  parts ;  of 
the  characters,  of  the  manners  of  those  charac- 
ters, and  of  the  thoughts  proceeding  from  those 
manners.  Rapines  words  are  remarkable :  **Tis 
not  the  admirable  intrigue,  the  surprising  events, 
and  extraordinary  incidents,  that  make  the 
beauty  of  a  tragedy :  'tis  the  discourses,  when 
they  are  natural  and  passionate :  so  are  Shak- 
speare's.* 

"  The  part^  of  a  poem,  tragic  or  heroic,  are, 

"  1.  The  fable  itself. 

"2.  The  order  or  manner  of  its  contrivance, 
in  relation  of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

'*  3.  The  manners,  or  decency  of  the  charac- 
ters, in  speaking  or  acting  what  is  proper  for 
them,  and  proper  to  be  shown  by  the  poet. 

"  4.  The  thoughu  which  express  the  manners. 

"  5.  The  words  which  express  those  thoughts. 

"  In  the  last  of  these,  Hcfmer  excels  Virgil : 
Virgil  all  the  other  ancient  poets ;  and  s£dc- 
speare  all  modem  poets. 

•*  For  the  second  of  these,  the  order :  the 
meaninj^  is,  that  a  fable  ought  to  have  a  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end,  all  just  and  natural ;  so 
that  that  part,  e.  r.  which  is  the  middle,  could 
not  naturally  be  tne  beginning  or  end,  and  so  of 
the  rest :  all  depend  on  one  another,  like  the 
links  of  a  curious  chain.  If  terror  and  pity  are 
only  to  be  raised,  certainly  this  author  follows 
Aristotle's  rules,  and  Sophocles  and  EAiripides* 
example  ^  but  joy  may  be  raised  too,  and  that 
doubly,  either  by  seeing  a  wicked  man  pimiahed, 
or  a  good  man  at  last  fortunate ;  or  peiiiapi 
indisTiation,  to  see  wickedness  prosperoua,  and 
goodness  depressed  :  both  these  may  be  profit 
able  to  the  end  of  a  tragedy,  reformation  of 
manners  ;  but  the  last  improperly,  only  as  it 
begets  pity  in  the  audience  ;  though  Aristotle, 
I  confess,  places  tragedies  of  this  Idnd  in  the 
•eooodform. 
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"He who  undertakes  to  answer  this  excel- 
mt  critique  of  Mr.  Rymer,  in  behalf  of  our 
English  poets  against  the  Greek,  ought  to  do  it 
in  this  manner  :  either  by  yielding  to  him  the 
greatest  part  of  what  he  contends  for,  which 
eon^ists  in  this,  that  the  /iMt,  i  e.  the  design 
and  conduct  of  it,  is  more  eondocing  in  the 
Greeks  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle 
and  he  propose,  namely,  to  cause  terror  and 
pity ;  yet  tne  granting  this  does  not  set  the 
Greeks  above  the  English  poets. 

**  But  the  answerer  ought  to  prove  two  things : 
First,  That  the  fable  is  not  the  greatest  mas* 
terpieoe  of  a  tragedy,  though  it  be  the  founda- 
tion of  it. 

**  Secondly,  that  other  ends  as  suitable  to  the 
nature  of  tragedj  may  be  found  in  the  Ejoglish, 
which  were  not  in  the  Greek. 

"Aristotle  places  the  fable  first;  not  qvoad 
digniUUem,  Bed  ^uond  fimdmnentum  :  for  a  fabk 
nerer  so  movingly  contrived  to  those  ends  of 
his,  pity  and  terror,  will  operate  nothing  on 
our  afiections,  except  the  characters,  manners, 
thott||hts,  and  worcu  are  suitable. 

**  So  that  it  remains  for  Mr.  Rymer  to  prove, 
that  in  all  those,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them,  we 
are  inferior  to  SophocMS  and  Euripides :  and 
this  be  has  offered  at,  in  some  measure ;  out,  I 
think,  a  little  partially  to  the  ancients. 

"  For  the  fable  itself,  'tis  in  the  EngUsh  more 
adorned  with  episodes,  and  larger  than  in  the 
Greek  poets;  oonseauently  more  diverting. 
For,  if  tne  action  be  out  one,  and  that  plain, 
without  any  countertum  of  design  or  episode,  i.  e. 
underplot,  how  can  it  be  so  pleasing  as  the 
En^ish,  whidi  have  both  underplot  and  a  turned 
design,  which  keeps  the  audience  in  expectation 
of  the  catastrophe  7  whereas  in  the  Greek  poets 
we  see  throuffh  the  whole  design  at  firsL 

**  For  the  cnaracters,  they  are  neither  so  many 
nor  so  various  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  as 
in  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher:  only  they  are  more 
sdapted  to  those  ends  of  tragedy  which  Aristotle 
commends  to  us,  pity  and  terror. 

**  The  manners  flow  from  the  characters,  and 
consequently  must  partake  of  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

''The  thoughts  and  words,  which  are  the 
fourth  and  fifth  beauties  of  tra^y,  are  certainly 
more  noble  and  more  poetical  m  the  English  than 
in  the  Greek,  which  must  be  proved  by  compar- 
ing them  somewhat  more  equitably  than  Mr. 
Rymer  has  done. 

**  After  all,  we  need  not  yield  that  the  Eng- 
bsh  way  is  less  conducing  to  move  pity  and  ter- 
rtr,  because  they  often  3iow  virtue  oppressed 
aiid  vice  punished :  where  they  do  not  both,  or 
eiilier,  they  are  not  to  be  defended. 

''And  if  we  should  grant  that  the  Greeks 
performed  this  better,  perhaps  it  may  admit  of 
dispute,  whethdr  pity  and  terror  are  either  the 
prime,  or  at  least  the  only  ends  of  tragedy. 

**  Tis  not  enough  that  Aristotle  had  said  so ; 
for  Aristotle  drew  his  models  of  tragedy  from 
Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  and  if  he  had  seen 
ours,  might  have  changed  his  mind.  And  chiefly 
we  have  to  say,  (what!  hinted  on  pity  and  terror, 
in  the  last  paragraph  save  one,)  that  the  pun- 
ishment of  vice,  and  reward  of  virtue,  are  the 
most  adequate  ends  of  tragedy,  because  most 
conducing  to  good  example  of  life.  Now,  pity 
ii>  not  ao  eaauy  raised  for  a  criminal  (and  the 


ancient  tragedy  always  represenu  its  chief  per  > 
son  such)  as  it  is  for  an  innocent  man ;  and  the 
suffering  of  innocence  and  punishment  of  tJic 
offender  is  of  the  nature  or  English  tragedy  : 
oontrarily,  in  the  Greek,  innocence  is  unhappy 
often,  and  the  offender  escapes.  Theft  we  ore 
not  touched  with  the  sufferings  of  any  sort  of 
men  so  much  as  of  lovers ;  and  this  was  almost 
unknown  to  tlie  ancients :  so  that  they  neither 
administered  poetical  justice,  of  which  Mr.  Ry- 
mer boasts,  so  well  as  we ;  neither  knew  they 
the  best  commonplace  of  pity,  which  is  love. 

"He  therefore  unjustly  olames  us  for  not 
building  on  what  the  ancients  left  us  ;  for  it 
seems,  upon  consideration  of  the  premises,  that 
we  have  wholly  finished  what  they  began. 

"  My  judgment  on  this  piece  is  this :  that  it  is 
extremely  learned,  but  that  the  author  of  it  is 
better  read  in  the  Greek  than  in  the  English 
poets ;  that  all  writers  ought  to  study  this  cri- 
tique, as  the  best  account  I  have  ever  seen  of 
the  ancients ;  that  the  model  of  tragedy,  he  has 
here  given,  is  excellent,  and  extremely  correct ; 
but  tnat  it  is  not  the  only  model  of  all  tragedy, 
because  It  is  too  much  circumscribed  in  plot, 
characters,  &c;  and,  lastly,  that  we  may  he 
taught  here  iustly  to  adnure  and  imitate  rhe 
ancients^  without  giving  them  the  preference 
with  this  author,  in  prejudice  to  our  own 
country. 

"  Want  of  method  in  this  excellent  treatise 
makes  the  thoughts  of  the  author  sometimes  ob- 
scure. 

"  His  meaning,  that  pity  and  terror  are  to  be 
moved,  is,  that  they  are  to  be  moved  at>  the 
means  conducing  to  the  ends  of  tragedy,  which 
are  pleasure  ana  instruction. 

"And  these  two  ends  may  be  thus  distin 
|uished.  The  chief  end  of  the  poet  is  to  please ; 
for  his  immediate  reputation  depends  on  it. 

"  The  great  end  of  a  poem  is  to  instruct, 
which  is  performed  bj^  making  pleasure  tho 
vehicle  of  tnat  instruction  ;  for  poesy  is  an  art, 
and  all  arts  are  made  to  profit. — Rapku, 

"  The  pity,  which  the  poet  is  to  labour  for, 
is  for  the  criminal,  not  for  those  or  him  whom 
he  has  murdered,  or  who  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  tragedy.  The  terror  is  likewise  in  the 
punishment  of  the  same  criminal ;  who,  if  he 
be  represented  too  great  an  offender,  will  not  be 
pitied ;  if  altogether  innocent,  his  punishment 
will  be  unjusu 

**  Another  obscurity  is,  where  he  says.  Sopho- 
cles perfected  tragedy  by  introducing  the  tnird 
actor :  that  is,  he  meant  three  kinds  of  action : 
one  company  singing,  or  ^  speaking ;  anodier 
playing  on  the  music  |  a  third  dancinjg^. 

"To make  a  true  judgment  in  this competi 
tion  between  the  Greek  poets  and  the  Ekiglish, 
in  tragedy : 

"  Consider,  First,  How  Aristotle  has  defined 
a  tragedy.  Secondly,  What  he  assigns  the  emi 
ofittobe.  Thirdly,  What  he  thinks  the  beau- 
ties of  it.  Fourthly;  The  means  to  attain  the 
end  proposed. 

«  Compare  the  Greek  and  English  tragic  poets 
justly,  anr  «ithout  partiality,  according  to  thosa 
rules. 

"  Then,  Secondly,  Consider  whether  Aristotle 
has  made  a  Just  definition  of  tragedy,  of  its 
parts,  of  iu  ends,  and  of  its  beauties ;  and  wh»> 
ther  he,  having  not  seen  any  others  but  thoM 
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of  Sophoclet,  Euripkkt,  kc  had  or  truly  eoold 
determine  what  all  the  excellencies  of  tragedy 
are,  and  wherein  they  consist 

"  Next,  show  in  what  ancient  tragedy  was 
deficient ;  for  example,  in  the  narrowness  of  its 
plots,  and  fewness  of  persons ;  and  try  whether 
that  be  not  a  fault  m  the  Greek  poets ;  and 
whether  their  excellency  was  so  great,  when  the 
rariety  was  visibly  so  little ;  or  whether  what 
thev  aid  was  not  very  easy  to  do. 

"Then  make  a  juagment  on  what  the  English 
hare  added  to  their  beauties:  as,  for  example, 
not  only  more  plot,  but  also  new  passions :  as, 
namely,  that  of  love,  scarcely  toocned  on  by  the 
ancients,  except  in  this  one  example  of  Phadra, 
cited  by  Mr.  Rymer:  and  in  that  now  short  they 
were  of  Fletcher! 

"  Prove  also  that  love,  being  an  heroic  passion, 
is  fit  for  tragedy,  which  cannot  be  denied,  be- 
cause of  the  example  alleged  of  Phaedra :  and 
how  far  Shakspeare  has  outdone  them  in  friend- 
ahip,  &c 

"  To  return  to  the  beginning  of  this  inquiry; 
consider  if  pitv  and  terror  be  enough  for  tragedy 
to  move ;  ana  I  believe,  upon  a  true  definition  of 
tragedy,  it  will  be  found  that  its  work  extends 
farUier,  and  that  it  is  to  reform  manners,  by  a 
delightful  representation  of  human  life  in  great 
persons,  by  way  of  dialogue.  If  this  be  true, 
then  not  only  pity  and  terror  are  to  be  moved,  as 
the  only  means  to  bring  us  to  virtue,  but  gene- 
rally love  to  virtue,  and  hatred  to  vice;  by 
showing  the  rewards  of  one,  and  punishments 
of  the  other;  at  least  by  rendering  virtue  always 
amiable,  though  it  be  shown  unfortunate ;  and 
vice  detestable,  though  it  be  shown  triumphant 

"  If^  then,  the  encouragement  of  virtue  and 
dxsoouragement  of  vice  m  the  proper  ends  of 
poetry  in  tragedy,  pity  and  terror,  tnough  ^ood 
means,  are  not  the  only.  For  all  the  passions, 
in  their  turns,  are  to  be  set  in  a  ferment ;  as  joy, 
anger,  love,  fear,  are  to  be  used  as  the  poet*s 
commonplaces ;  and  a  general  concernment  for 
the  principal  actors  is  to  be  raised,  by  making 
them  appear  such  in  their  characters^  their  words, 
and  actions,  as  will  interest  the  audience  in  their 
fortunes. 

'*  And  if,  after  all,  in  a  larger  sense,  pity  com- 
prehends this  concernment  for  the  eood,  and 
terror  includes  detestation  for  the  oaa,  then  let 
us  consider  whether  the  Elnglish  have  not  an- 
swered this  end  of  tragedy  as  well  as  the  ancients, 
or  perhaps  better. 

**And  here  Mr.  Rymer's  objections  against 
these  plays  are  to  be  impartially  weij^hed,  that 
we  may  see  whether  they  are  of  weight  enough 
to  turn  the  balance  against  our  countrymen. 

**  It  is  evident  those  plays,  which  he  arraigns, 
have  moved  both  those  passions  in  a  high  degree 
upon  the  stage. 

"  To  give  the  fj^orj  of  this  away  from  the 
poet,  and  to  place  it  upon  the  actors,  seems  un- 
|nst 

**  One  reason  is,  because  whatever  actors  they 
have  found,  the  event  h4s  been  the  same ;  that 
is,  the  same  passions  have  been  always  moved ; 
which  shows  that  there  ia  somethini  Jf  force  and 
merit  in  the  plays  themselves,  conducing  to  the 
design  of  raising  these  two  passions ;  and  sup- 
pose them  ever  to  have  been  excellently  acted, 
yieC  action  only  adds  grace,  vigour,  and  more  life, 

oo  the  stage  i  tuat  cannot  give  it  wnoUy  where 


it  18  not  first  Bat,  secondly,  I  dare  appeal  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  them  acted,  if  they 
have  not  found  these  two  passions  moved  within 
them:  and  if  the  general  voice  will  carry  it, 
Mr.  Rymer's  prejudice  will  take  off  his  single 
testimony. 

*'  This,  bein^  matter  of  fact,  is  reasonably  to 
be  established  by  this  appeal ;  as,  if  one  man 
says  it  is  night,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  con- 
clude it  to  1^  day,  there  needs  no  farther  argu- 
ment against  him  that  it  is  so. 

**  If  he  urge  that  the  general  taste  is  depraved, 
his  arguments  to  prove  this  can  at  best  but 
evince  that  our  poets  took  not  the  best  way 
to  raise  those  passions  :  but  exp<;rience  proves 
against  him,  that  those  means,  which  they  have 
used,  have  been  successful,  and  have  produced 
them. 

**  And  one  reason  of  that  success  is,  in  m j 
opinion,  this ;  that  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher 
have  written  to  the  genius  of  the  age  and  nation 
in  which  they  lived  ;  for  though  nature,  as  he 
objects,  is  the  same  in  all  places,  and  reason  too 
the  same  ;  yet  the  climate,  the  age,  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  to  whom  a  poet  writes,  mav 
be  so  different,  that  what  pleased  the  Greeks 
would  not  satisfy  an  English  audience. 

"And  if  they  proceed  upon  a  foundation  of 
truer  reason  to  please  the  Athenians  than  Shak- 
speare and  Fletcher  to  please  the  English,  it 
onl^  shows  that  the  Atnenians  were  a  more 
judicious  people  ;  but  the  poet's  business  is  cer- 
tainly to  please  the  audience. 

"  W  hether  our  English  audience  have  been 
pleased  hitherto  with  acorns,  as  he  calls  it,  or 
with  bread,  is  the  next  question ;  that  is, 
whether  the  means  which  Shakspeare  and 
Fletcher  have  used,  in  their  plays,  to  raise  those 
passions  beforenamed,  be  better  applied  to  the 
ends  by  the  Greek  poets  than  bjr  them  And 
perhaps  we  shall  not  gnnt  him  this  wholly :  let 
it  be  yielded  that  a  writer  is  not  to  run  down 
with  the  stream,  or  to  please  the  people  by  their 
usual  methods,  but  rather  to  reform  their  judg* 
ments,  it  still  remains  to  prove  that  our  theatre 
needs  this  total  reformation. 

**  The  faults  which  he  has  found  in  their  de- 
sign, are  rather  wittily  aggravated  in  many 
places  than  reasonably  ui^d ;  and  as  much 
may  be  returned  on  the  (SreekB  by  one  who 
was  as  witty  as  himself. 

"  They  destroy  not,  if  they  are  granted,  the 
foundation  of  the  fabric  ;.  only  take  away  from 
the  beauty  of  the  symmetry :  for  example,  the 
faults  in  the  character  of  the  Kins,  in  '  King 
and  No-king,'  are  not,  as  he  calls  tnem,  such  as 
render  him  detestable,  but  only  imperfections 
which  accompany  human  nature,  and  are  for 
the  most  part  excused  by  the  violence  of  his 
love ;  so  that  they  destroy  not  our  pity  or  con- 
cernment for  him  :  this  answer  may  be  applied 
to  most  of  his  objections  of  that  kind. 

**And  Rolla  committing  many  mnrders, 
when  he  is  answerable  but  for  one,  is  too  s^ 
verely  arraigned  by  him ;  for,  it  adds  to  our 
horror  and  detestation  of  the  criminal ;  and 
poetic  justice  is  not  neglected  neither ;  for  we 
stab  him  in  our  minds  for  every  ofllenoe  which 
he  commits ,  and  the  point  which  the  poet  is 
to  gain  on  the  audience,  is  not  so  mach  in  tiie 
death  of  an  offender  as  the  raismg  a  hrnor  of 
his  cnmes* 
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**  That  the  Grimiiiml  ghould  neither  be  wholly 
guiltj,  nor  wholly  innocent,  but  so  participating 
of  both  as  to  move  both  pity  and  terror,  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  rule,  but  not  perpetually  to  be  ob- 
served ;  for  that  were  to  make  all  tragedies  too 
much  alike ;  which  objection  he  foreMW,  but 
has  not  fully  answered. 

**  To  conclude,  therefore ;  if  the  plays  of  the 
ancients  are  more  correctly  plotted,  ours  are 
more  beautifully  written.  And,  if  we  can  raise 
passions  as  high  on  worse  foundations,  it  shows 
our  genius  in  tragedy  is  greater ;  for  in  all  other 
parts  of  it  the  English  have  manifestly  excelled 


The  original  of  the  following  letter  b  pre- 
ferred in  the  Library  at  Lambeth,  and  was 
kbdlv  imparted  to  the  public  by  the  reverend 
Dr.Vyac. 

Copy  of  an  original  letter  from  John  Dryden, 
Esq.,  to  his  sons  in  Italy,  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Lambeth  Library,  marked  No.  9S3, 
p.  56. 

**  Al  iUustrisaimo  Sigre. 

"Carlo  Dryden  Camanere 

<<d'HonoreA.S.S. 

'<In  Roma. 
''Franca  per  Mantoua. 

"Sept  the  3d,  our  style. 
*<DearSon8, 
*'Bein£  now  at  Sir  W31iam  BowyeHs  in  the 
ooontry,!  cannot  write  at  large^  because  I  find 
myself  somewhat  indisposed  with  a  cold,  and 
am  thick  of  hearing,  ratner  worse  than  I  was  in 
town.  I  am  glad  to  find,  by  your  letter  of  July 
26th,  your  style,  that  vou  are  both  in  health, 
but  wonder  yon  should  think  me  so  nef*' 


as  to  (brget  to  give  vou  an  account  of  the  ship 
m  which  year  parcel  is  to  come.  I  have  written 
to  you  two  or  three  letters  concerning  it,  which 
I  have  sent  by  safe  hands,  as  I  told  jou,  and 
doubt  not  but  you  have  them  before  this  can  ar- 
rive to  you.  Being  out  of  town,  I  have  forgotten 
the  blip's  name,  which  your  mother  will  inquire, 
and  put  it  into  her  letter,  which  is  joined  with 
mine.  Bat  the  master's  name  I  remember :  he 
is  called  Mr.  Ralph  Thorp ;  the  ship  is  bound 
to  Leghorn,  consigned  to  Mr.  Peter  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Ball,  merdiants.  I  am  of  your  opinion, 
that  by  ToDSon's  means  almost  all  our  letters 


have  miscarried  for  this  last  year.  But.  how- 
ever, he  has  missed  of  his  design  in  the  dedica* 
tion,  though  he  had  prepared  Uie  book  for  it: 
for,  in  every  figure  of  ^neas  he  has  caused 
him  to  be  drawn  like  King  William,  ynth  a 
hooked  nose.  After  my  return  to  town,  I  in- 
teiid  to  alter  a  play  of  Sir  Robert  Howard's, 
written  long  since,  and  lately  put  into  my  hands ; 
it  is  called  "The  Conquest  of  China  by  the 
Tartars."  It  will  cost  me  six  weeks'  study, 
with  the  probable  benefit  of  a  hundred  poun(». 
In  the  mean  time  I  am  writing  a  song  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Feast,  who,  you  know,  is  the  patroness 
of  music.  This  is  troublesome,  and  no  way 
beneficial ;  but  I  could  not  deny  the  stewarcb 
of  the  feast,  who  came  in  a  body  to  me  to  de> 
sire  that  kindness,  one  of  them  being  Mr. 
Bridgeman,  whose  parents  are  your  mother's 
friends.  I  hope  to  send  you  thirty  guineas  be- 
tween Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  of  which  I 
will  give  you  an  account  when  I  come  to  town. 
I  remember  the  counsel  you  give  roe  in  your 
letter;  but, dissembling,  though  lawful  in  aomo 
cases,  is  not  my  talent ;  yet,  for  your  sake,  I 
will  struggle  with  the  plain  openness  of  my  na 
ture,  andkeep  in  my  just  resentments  a^^nst 
that  degenerate  order.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
flatter  not  myself  with  any  manner  of  hopes, 
but  do  my  duty,  and  sufiier  for  God's  sake  ;  be- 
ing assured,  before  hand,  never  to  be  rewarded, 
though  the  times  should  alter.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  this  month,  September,  Charles 
will  begin  to  recover  his  perfect  health,  accord- 
ing to  liis  nativity,  which,  casting  it  myself,  I 
am  sure  is  true,  and  all  things  hitherto  have 
happened  accordingly  to  the  very  time  that  I 
predicted  them :  I  hope  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
cover more  health,  according  to  my  age.  Re 
member  me  to  poor  Harry^  whose  praters  I 
earnestly  desire.  My  Virgil  succeeds  m  the 
world  beyond  its  desert  or  my  expectation.  Yon 
know  the  profits  might  have  been  more;  but 
neither  my  conscience  nor  my  honour  would 
sufiier  me  to  take  them  ;  but  I  can  never  repent 
of  my  constancy,  since  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  the  justice  of  the  cause  for  which  I 
sufiier.  It  has  pleased  God  to  raise  up  many 
friends  to  me  among  my  enemies,  though  thej 
who  ought  to  have  been  my  friends  are  negli- 
gent of  me.  I  am  called  to  dinner,  and  cannot 
go  on  with  this  letter,  which  I  desire  you  to  ez 
cuse ;  and  am 

"Your  most  afiectionate  father, 
"  JoHv  DaTomv.** 


SMITH 


Edmvnd  Smith  is  one  of  those  lucky  writers 
iriw  have,  without  much  labour,  attained  high 
lepntation,  and  who  are  mentioned  with  reve- 
rence rather  for  the  possession  than  the  exertion 
of  micoinmon  abilitiea. 

Of  Ins  life  fittie  is  known :   and  that  little 

cUimi  no  pnuae  but  what  can  be  given  to  inte^ 

15 


lectual  excellence  seldom  employed  to  any  ^• 
tuous  purpose.  His  character^  as  given  by  Mr. 
Oldiswortn  with  all  the  partiahW  of  friendship, 
which  is  said  by  Dr.  Burton  to  show  "  what  fine 
things  one  man  of  parts  can  say  of  another," 
and  which,  however,  comprises  g^reat  part  of 
what  eta  be  known  of  Mr.  Smith,  it  ia  better  to 
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Inn9rrn>e  at  once  than  to  take  hy  pieeM.  I 
•hall  suhioin  such  little  memorials  an  accident 
lias  enabled  me  to  collect. 

Mr.  Edmund  Smith  was  the  onW  son  of  an 

eminent  merchant,  one  Mr.  Neale,  by  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  famous  Baron  Lechmere.  Some  mis- 
fortunes of  his  father,  whi<:h  were  soon  followed 
by  his  death,  were  the  occasion  of  the  son's 
beins  left  very  young  in  the  hands  of  a  near 
relation  (one  who  married  Mr.  Neale's  sister) 
whose  name  was  Smitli.  ' 

This  gentleman  and  his  lady  treated  him  as 
their  own  child,  and  put  him  to  Westminster 
School,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Busby  ;  whence, 
aAer  the  loss  of  his  faithful  and  generous  guar- 
dian (whose  name  he  assumed  and  retained)  be 
was  removed  to  Christchurch,  in  Oxford,  and 
there  by  his  aunt  handsomely  maintained  till 
her  death  ;  after  which  he  continued  a  member 
of  that  learned  and  ingenious  society  till  within 
five  years  of  his  own  ;  though,  some  time  before 
his  leaving  Chfistchurch,  he  was  sent  for  by 
his  mother  to  Worcester,  and  owned  and  ac- 
knowledged as  her  legitimate  son ;  which  had 
not  been  mentioned,  but  to  wipe  off  the  asper- 
sions that  were  ignorantly  cast  by  some  on  his 
birth.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  for  our  Author's 
honour,  that,  when  at  Westminster  election  he 
stood  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  universities,  he 
so  signally  distinguished  himself  by  his  con- 
spicuous performances,  that  there  arose  no  small 
contention  between  the  representative  electors 
of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  Christ- 
church,  in  Oxon,  which  of  those  two  roval  so- 
cieties should  adopt  him  as  their  own.  But  the 
electors  of  Trinity  College  having  the  nreference 
of  choice  that  year,  they  resolutely  elected 
him  ;  who  yet,  being  invited  at  the  same  time  to 
Christchurch,  chose  to  accept  of  a  studentship 
there.  Mr.  Smith's  perfections,  as  well  natural 
as  acquired,  seem  to  have  been  formed  upon 
Horace's  plan,  who  says,  in  his  **  Art  of  Po- 
etry," 

^Ego  nee  tludiuni  sins  dlrhe  venm, 

Nm  rude  quid  profit  yideo  in^eniuro  ;  aliarius  tic 

Alters  poecii  opem  res,  ei  conjurai  amke. 

He  was  endowed  by  nature  wiih  all  those  ex- 
cellent and  necessary  qualifications  which  are 
previous  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  man. 
His  memory  was  lam  and  tenacious,  vet  by  a 
curious  felicity  chie^  susceptible  of  the  finest 
impressions  it  receivea  from  the  be!9t  authors  he 
read,  which  it  always  preserved  in  their  primiiive 
sirenglh  and  amiable  order. 

He  had  a  quickness  of  apprehension  and  vi- 
vacity of  understanding  whicn  easily  took  in  and 
surmounted  the  mist  subtle  and  knotty  parts 
of^  m  itliematics  and  metaphysics.  His  wit  was 
prompt  and  flowing,  yet  solid  and  piercing;  his 
taste  delicate,  his  head  clear,  and  his  way  of  ex- 

f  reusing  his  thoughts  perspicuous  and  engaging, 
shall  say  nothinjj  of  his  person,  which  was  yet 
so  well  turned,  that  no  neglect  of  himself  in  his 
dress  could  render  it  disagreeable ;  insomuch  that 
the  ihir  sex,  who  observed  and  esteemed  him,  at 
oooe  oonaended  and  reproved  him  by  the  name 
of  t  he  hmstdnnu  sbvea.  An  eager  hut  geaerooa 
and  noble  erouUtion  fi«w  up  with  him ;  which 
(ns  it  were  a  rational  sort  of  instinct)  pushed 
hin  upon  striving  to  excel  in  evory  art  and 
MkMft  that  oovkl  aakA  kim  a  onia  to  hm  C«l* 


lege,  and  that  college  the  ornament  of  the  most 
learned,  and  polite  University ;  and  it  was  his 
happiness  to  have  several  contemporaries  and 
fellow-students  who  exercised  and  excited  this 
virtue  in  themselves,  and  others,  thereby  becom- 
ing so  deservedly  in  favour  with  this  age,  and  so 
gwxi  a  proof  of  its  nice  discernment.  His  judg- 
ment, naturally  good,  soon  ripened  into  an 
exquisite  fineness  and  distinguiahing  sa^city, 
which,  as  it  was  active  and  busy,  so  it  was 
vigorous  and  manly,  keeping  even  paces  with  a 
ridi  and  strong  imagination,  always  upon  the 
wing,  and  never  tired  with  aspiring.  Hence  it 
was,  that,  though  he  writ  as  youns  as  Cowley, 
he  had  no  pueniities ;  and  his  earliest  produc- 
tions were  so  far  from  having  any  thing  m  them 
meam  and  trilling,  that,  like  the  junior  composi- 
tions of  Mr.  Stepney,  they  may  make  gray  au- 
thors blush.  There  are  many  of  his  firat  essavs 
in  oratory,  in  epigrani,  elegy,  and  epic,  suil 
handed  about  the  University  in  ^lanllscrip^ 
which  show  a  masteHy  hand ;  and  though 
maimed  and  injured  by  frequent  transcribing, 
make  their  wav  into  our  moat  celebrated  miscel- 
lanies, where  toey  shine  with  uncommon  liisire. 
Besides  those  verses  in  the  Oxford  books  which 
he  could  not  help  setting  his  name  to,  several  of 
his  compositions  came  abroad  under  other  names, 
which  Lis  own  singular  modesty  and  faithful 
silence  strove  in  vain  to  conceal.  The  Encaenia 
and  public  Colleciions  of  the  University  upon 
Slate  Subjects  were  never  in  such  esteem,  eitner 
for  elegy  and  congratulation,  as  when  he  con- 
tributed most  largely  to  tliem ;  and  it  waa  natural 
for  theae  who  knew  his  pecuUar  way  of  writing 
to  luro  to  his  share  in  the  work,  as  by  fiu*  the 
most  reUshing  part  of  the  entertoinmenu  As  his 
parts  were  extraordinary,  so  he  wall  knew  how 
to  improve  them ;  and  not  only  to  polish  the 
diamond,  but  enchase  it  in  the  most  solid  and 
d  urable  roetaL  T  houeh  he  was  an  academie  ths 
greatest  part  of  his  life,  yet  he  contracted  oo 
sourness  of  temper,  no  spice  of  pedantry,  no  itch 
of  disputation,  or  obstinate  contention  for  the  okl 
or  new  philosophy,  no  assuming  way  of  dicuting 
to  oUiers,  which  are  faulu  (Uiough  excusable) 
which  some  are  insensibly  led  into  who  are  ooo- 
sirained  to  dwell  long  within  the  waUs  of  a 
private  college.  His  conversation  was  nleasant 
and  instructive ;  and  what  Horace  said  of  Ploiius, 
Varius^  and  Virgil»  might  justly  be  applied  to 
him: 

Nil  ego  comulerim  Jueundo  sanus  IbbIco. 

Sslv.ll 

As  correct  a  writer  as  he  was  in  his  most  elabo 
rate  pieces,  he  read  the  works  of  others  with 
candour,  and  reserved  his  greatest  severity  for  his 
own  compositions  ;  being  readier  to  clierish  and 
advance  than  damp  or  depress  a  rising  genius, 
and  as  patient  of  being  excelled  himself  (if  any 
could  excel  him)  as  industrious  to  excel  others. 

It  were  to  be  wibheii  he  had  confined  himself 
to  a  particular  profession  who  was  capable  ot 
surpassing  in  any ;  but,  in  this,  his  want  of  ap* 
plication  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  ^o  M 
want  of  doe  encouragemenL 

He  passed  through  the  exercises  of  the  Col 
lege  and  University  with  unusual  applause;  and 
though  he  often  suffered  his  friends  to  call  him 
off  from  his  retirements,  and  to  lengthpB  out 
thoee  jovial  avoeations,  yat  lyt  ntum  to  his 
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ttudiM  was  to  mnch  th«  aiore  paflskmite,  and  hia 
iniention  upon  those  refined  pleasures  of  reading 
end  ihinklDgsoTehement,  (to  trhich  his  facetious 
and  unbended  intervals  bore  no  proportion,)  that 
the  habit  erew  upon  him,  and  the  series  of  medi- 
Uiion  and  redection  being  kept  up  whole  weeks 
together,  he  could  better  sort  nis  ideas,  and  take 
in  the  sundry  paru  of  a  science  at  one  view, 
without  interruption  or  confusion.  Some  indeed 
of  his  acquaintance,  who  were  pleased  to  distin- 
euish  between  the  wit  and  the  scholar,  extol- 
led him  altogether  on  the  account  of  these  titles ; 
but  others,  who  knew  him  better,  could  not  for- 
bear doinff  him  justiee  as  a  prodigy  in  both 
kinds.  £&  had  signalised  himself|  in  Um  schools, 
as  a  philosopher  uid  polemic  of  extensive  know- 
ledge and  deep  penetration  ;  and  went  through 
all  the  courses  with  a  wise  regard  to  the  digpity 
and  importance  of  each  science.  I.  remember 
him  in  the  Divinity-achool  responding  and  dis- 
puting with  a  perspicuous  energy,  a  ready  ex- 
actnem,  and  commanding  force  of  argument, 
when  Dr.  Jane  worthily  presided  in  tlie  chair ; 
whose  condescending  and  disinterested  commen- 
dation of  him  ^ve  him  such  a  reputation  as 
silenced  the  envious  malice  of  his  enemies,  who 
durst  not  contradict  the  approbation  of  so  pro- 
found a  master  in  theology.  None  of  those 
self-sufiictent  creatures  who  have  either  trifled 
with  philosophy,  by  attempting  to  ridicule  it,  or 
have  eneamoered  it  with  novel  terms  and  bui> 
densome  explanations,  understood  its  real  weight 
and  purity  naif  so  well  as  Mr.  Smith.  He  was 
too  discerning  to  allow  of  the  character  of  un- 
profitable. rSg^f  and  abstruse,  which  some 
superfidai  scidists  (to  very  smooth  and  ix»Iite  aa 
to  admit  of  no  impression^  either  out  of  an  un- 
thinking indolence  or  an  ill-^unded  prejudice 
had  afiuced  to  this  sort  of  studies.  He  knew  the 
thorny  terms  of  philosophy  served  well  to  fence 
in  the  true  doctrines  of  religion;  and  looked 
upon  sdiool-divinity  as  o]x>n  a  rough  but  well- 
wroueht  armour,  which  might  at  once  adorn  and 
defend  the  Christian  hero,  and  equip  him  for 
the  combat. 

Mr.  Smith  had  a  lonff  and  perfect  intimacy 
with  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  with 
which  he  had  carefully  compared  whatever  was 
worth  pemsinj^  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  (to  which  languages  he  was  no  stranger,) 
and  in  all  the  celebrated  writers  of  his  own 
country.  But  then,  according  to  the  curious  pb- 
servatTonof  the  late  £arlofShafiesbur>%  he  kept 
the  poet  in  awe  by  reguUr  criticism  ;  and,  as  it 
were,  married  the  two  arts  for  their  mutual  sup- 
port and  improvement  There  was  not  a  tract 
of  credit  CIpon  that  subject  which  he  had  not  diU- 
gently  examined,  firom  Aristotle  down  toHedelin 
and  Bossu  ;  so  that,  having  each  rule  constantly 
before  him,  he  could  carry  the  art  through  every 
poem,  and  at  once  point  out  the  graces  and  defor- 
mities. By  this  means  he  seemed  to  read  with  a 
design  to  correct  as  well  as  imitate. 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  could  not  but  taste 
every  uttle  delicacy  that  was  set  before  him  ; 
though  it  was  impossible  for  him  at  the  same 
time  to  be  fed  and  nourished  with  any  thing  but 
what  was  substantial  and  lasting.  He  consimred 
the  ancients  and  modems  not  as  parties  or  rivals 
for  fame,  but  as  architects  upon  one  and  the  same 
plan,  the  Art  of  Poetiy  ;  according  to  which  he 
judged,  i^^proved,  and  blamed  withont  flattery 


or  detraction*  If  he  did  not  always  commend 
the  compositions  of  othera,  it  was  not  ill-natur^ 
(which  was  not  in  his  temper,)  but  strict  justice 
would  not  let  him  call  a  few  flowers  set  in  ranks, 
a  glib  measure,  and  so  many  couplets,  by  the 
name  of  Poetry ;  he  was  of  Ben  Jonson*s  opinion, 
who  could  not  admire 

—Verses  sa  mooch  and  soft  sa  cream. 
In  which  there  wsa  seliher  depth  oor  ainam. 

And  therefore,thoUgh  his  want  of  complaisance 
for  some  men's  overbearing  vanity  made  him 
enemies,  yet  the  better  part  of  mankind  were 
obliged  by  the  freedom  oi  his  reflections. 

l£s  Bodleian  Speech,  though  taken  from  a 
remote  and  imperfect  copy,  hath  shown  the 
world  how  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  Ciceronian 
eloquence,  mixed  with  the  conciseness  and  force 
of  Demosthenes,  the  elegant  and  moving  turna 
of  Pliny,  and  the  acute  and  wise  reflecuons  of 
Tacitus. 

Since  Temple  and  Roscommon,  no  man  undei^ 
stood  Horace  better,  especially  as  to  his  happy 
diction,  rolling  numbers,  beauuful  imagery,  and 
alternate  mixture  of  the  soft  and  the  sublime. 
This  endeared  Dr.  Hannes's  odes  to  him,  the 
finest  genius  for  I«atin  lyric  since  the  Augustan 
age.  His  friend  Mr.  Philips's  ode  to  Mr.  St.  John 
(late  Lord  Bolingbroke)  after  the  manner  of 
Horace's  Lusory  or  Amatorian  Odes,  is  certainly 
a  masterpiece  ;  but  Mr.  Smith's  "  Pocockius**  is 
of  the  sublimer  kind,  though,  like  Waller's  writ- 
ings upon  Oliver CroInwel^  it  wants  not  the  most 
delicate  and  surprising  turns  peculiar  to  the 
person  praised,  i  do  not  rememoer  to  have  seen 
any  thing  like  it  in  Dr.  Bathurst,*  who  had  made 
some  attempts  this  way  with  applause.  He  was 
an  excellent  judge  of  humanity  ;  and  so  good  an 
historian,  that  in  familiar  discourse  he  would  talk 
over  the  most  memorable  facts  in  antiquity,  the 
lives,  actions,  and  characters  of  celebrated  men. 
with  amazing  facility  and  aceumcy.  As  he  had 
thoroughly  read  and  digested  Thusnus's  works, 
so  he  was  able  to  copy  afler  him  ;  and  his  talent 
m  this  kind  was  so  well  known  and  allowed, 
that  he  had  been  singled  out  by  some  ^at  men 
to  write  a  history  which  it  was  their  interest  to 
have  done  with  the  utmost  art  and  dexterity. 
I  shall  not  mention  for  what  reasons  this  design 
was  dropped,  tliough  they  are  very  much  to 
Mr.  Smith's  honour.  The  truth  is,  and  I  speak 
it  before  living  witnesses,  whilst  an  agreeable 
tsompany  coulafix  him  upon  a  subject  of  useful 
literature  nobody  shone  to  greater  advantage  ;  he 
seemed  to  be  tnat  Memmius  whom  Lucretina 
speaks  of: 

<— Qiiem  tu,  Dea,  tempore  In  omnl 
Omnibu*  ornatiim  voluistl  excellere  rebui. 

His  works  are  not  many,  and  those  scattered 
up  and  down  in  miscellanies  and  collections,  be- 
ing wrested  from  him  by  his  friends  with  great 
difficulty  and  reluctance.  All  of  them  together 
make  but  a  small  part  of  that  much  greater  body 
which  Ues  dispersed  in  the  possession  of  numer* 
ous  acquaintance ;  and  cannot  perhaps  be  made 
entire,  without  great  injustice  to  him,  because 
few  of  them  had  his  last  hand,  and  the  tran- 
scriber was  oilen  obliged  to  take  the  liberties  of 
a  friend.    His  condolence  for  the  death  of  Mr. 


•  Dr.  Ralph  Baihursi,  whom  Life  ond  Literary  RemslM 
irars  ppblkbsd  la  1761,  b/  Mr.  TImows  Wsnoo.— G. 
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Philips  is  f\iU  of  the  noblest  betuties,  and  hath 
done  justice  to  the  ashes  of  that  second  Milton, 
whose  writings  will  last  as  long  as  the  Elnglish 
language,  generosity,  and  valour.  For  him  Mr. 
Smith  had  contracted  a  perfect  firiendshin;  a 
passion  he  was  most  susceptible  of^  and  wnose 
taws  he  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  innolable. 

Every  subject  that  passed  under  his  pen  had 
all  the  life,  proportion,  and  embellishments,  be- 
stowed on  it,  which  an  exquisite  skill,  a  warm 
imagination,  and  a  cool  judgment,  possibly  could 
bestow  on  it  The  epic,  lync,  elegiac,  every  sort 
of  poetry  he  touched  upon,  (and  he  touched  upon 
a  great  variety,)  was  raised  to  its  proper  height, 
and  the  differences  between  each  of  them  ob- 
served with  a  judicious  accuracy.  We  saw  the 
old  rules  and  new  beauties  placed  in  admirable 
order  by  each  other  j  and  there  was  a  predomi- 
nant fancy  and  spint  of  his  own  indised,  supe- 
rior to  what  some  draw  off  from  the  ancients,  or 
from  poesies  here  and  there  culled  out  of  the 
modems,  by  a  painful  industry  and  servile  imita- 
tion. His  contrivances  were  adroit  and  magni- 
ficent ;  his  images  lively  and  adeouate ;  his  sen- 
timents charming  and  majestic ;  bis  expressions 
natural  and  boM;  his  numbers  vanous  and 
sounding ;  and  that  enamelled  mixture  of  classi- 
cal wit,  which  without  redundance  and  affecta^ 
tion  sparkled  through  his  writings,  and  were  no 
less  pertinent  and  agreeable. 

His  "  Phaedra"  is  a  consummate  tragedy,  and 
the  success  of  it  was  as  great  as  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  his  friends  could  promise 
or  foresee.  The  number  of  nights,  and  the  com- 
mon metliod  of  fillins  the  house,  are  not  always 
the  surest  marks  of  judging  what  encourage- 
ment a  play  meets  with ;  but  the  generosity  of 
all  the  persons  of  a  refined  taste  about  town  was 
remarkable  on  this  occasion :  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  how  zealously  Mr.  Addison  espoused 
his  interest,  with  all  the  elegant  judgment  and 
diffusive  good  nature  for  which  that  accomplish- 
ed gentleman  and  author  is  so  justly  valued  by 
mankind.  But  as  to  *'  Phaedra,**  she  has  cer- 
tainly made  a  finer  figure  under  Mr.  Smith*s 
conduct  upon  the  English  .^tage,  than  either  in 
Rome  or  Athens  ;  and  if  she  excels  the  Greek 
and  Latin  "  Phaedra,**  I  need  not  say  she  sur- 
passes the  French  one,  though  embellished  with 
whatever  regular  beauties  and  moving  softness 
Racine  himself  could  give  her. 

No  man  had  a  juster  notion  of  the  difficulty 
of  composing  than  Mr.  Smith ;  and  sometimes 
be  would  create  greater  difficulties  than  he  had 
reason  to  apprehend.  Writing  with  ease  what 
(as  Mr.  Wycnerlejr  speaks)  may  be  easily  writ- 
ten, moved  his  indignation.  When  he  was  writ- 
ing upon  a  subject,  he  would  seriously  consider 
what  Demosthenes,  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Horace, 
if  alive,  would  say  upon  that  occasion,  which 
whetted  him  to  exceed  himself  as  well  as  others. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  not  or  would  not  finish 
several  subjects  he  undertook:  which  may  be 
imputed  either  to  the  briskness  of  his  fancy,  stiU 
hunting  after  a  new  matter,  or  to  an  occasional 
indolence,  which  spleen  and  lassitude  brought 
upon  him,  which,  or  all  his  foibles,  the  world  was 
least  inctinad  to  forgive.  That  this  was  not  owing 
to  conceit  or  vanity,  or  a  fulness  of  himself,  (a 
frailty  which  has  been  imputed  to  no  less  men 
than  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,)  is  clear  from 
e;  boeaiiM  bs  left  his  works  to  the 


disposal  of  his  friends,  whose  most  rigorous  cen- 
sures he  even  courted  and  solicited,  submitting 
to  their  animadversions  and  the  freedom  they 
took  Mrith  them  with  an  unreserved  and  prudent 
resignation. 

I  nave  seen  sketches  and  rough  draughts  d 
some  poems  to  be  designed  set  out  analjrticaliv; 
wherein  the  fable,  structure,  and  connexion,  the 
images,  incidents,  moral,  episodes,  and  a  great 
variety  of  ornaments,  were  so  finely  laid  out,  so 
well  fitted  to  the  rules  of  art,  and  s(|i]ared  so  ex- 
actly to  the  precedents  of  the  anaents,  that  I 
have  often  looked  on  these  poetical  elements 
with  the  same  concern  with  which  curious  men 
are  aflected  at  the  sight  of  the  most  entertaining 
remains  and  ruins  of  an  antioue  figure  or  build- 
ing. Those  fragments  of  tne  learned,  which 
some  men  have  been  so  proud  of  their  oains  in 
collecting,  are  useless  rarities,  without  form  and 
without  life,  when  compared  with  these  em- 
bryos, which  wanted  not  spirit  enou^  to  pre- 
serve them :  so  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  some  of  them  were  to  come  abroad  they  would 
be  as  highly  valued  by  the  poets  as  the  sketches 
of  Julio  and  Titian  are  by  the  painters ;  though 
there  is  nothing  in  them  but  a  tew  outlines,  astn 
the  design  and  proportion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  Mr.  Smith  had  some 
defects  in  his  conduct,  which  those  are  roost  apt 
to  remember  who  could  imitate  him  in  nothing 
else.  His  freedom  with  himself  drew  severer 
acknowledgments  from  him  than  all  the  malice 
he  ever  provoked  was  capable  of  advancing,  and 
he  did  not  scruple  to  give  even  his  misfortunes 
the  hard  name  of  faults;  but,  if  the  world  had 
half  his  good-nature,  all  the  shady  parts  would 
be  entirely  struck  out  of  his  character. 

A  man  who,  under  poverty,  calamitiea,  and 
disapnointments,  could  make  so  many  friends, 
and  tnose  so  truly  valuable,  ronst  have  just  and 
noble  ideas  of  the  passion  of  friendship,  in  the 
success  of  which  consisted  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  only  happiness  of  his  life.  He  knew  very 
well  what  was  due  to  his  birth,  though  fortune 
threw  him  short  of  it  in  every  other  circumstanoa 
of  life.  He  avoided  making  any,  though  perhaps 
reasonable  complaints  of  her  dispensations,  un- 
der which  he  had  honour  enough  to  be  easy, 
without  touching  the  favours  she  flung  in  his 
way  when  offered  to  him  at  a  price  of  a  more  du- 
rable renutation.  He  took  care  to  have  no  deal- 
ings witn  mankind  in  which  he  could  not  be  just: 
and  he  desired  to  be  at  no  other  expense  in  his 
pretensions  than  that  of  intrinsic  merit,  which  was 
the  only  burden  and  reproach  he  ever  brought 
upon  his  friends.  He  could  say,  ma  Horace  did 
or  himself,  what  I  never  yet  saw  translated : 

Meo  lum  pauper  In  sre. 

At  his  coming  to  town,  no  man  was  more  sur- 
rounded by  all  those  who  really  had  or  pretended 
to  wit,  or  more  courted  by  the  great  men  who 
had  then  a  power  and  opportunity  of  encouraging 
arts  and  sciences,  and  gave  proofs  of  their  fond- 
ness for  the  name  of  patron  in  many  instances, 
which  will  ever  be  remembered  to  their  glory. 
Mr.  Sinith*s  character  grew  upon  his  friends  by 
intimacy,  and  outwent  the  strongest  preposses- 
sions which  had  been  conceived  in  his  favour. 
Whatever  quarrel  a  few  sour  creatures,  whose 
obscurity  is  their  happiness,  may  possibly  havs 
lo  the  ags^  yet  emiidiK  l  aL«d^  nq^ea  end 
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total  diBtise  of  all  thote  ceremonial  attendances, 
f&shionable  eq^uipments,  and  external  recom- 
mendation, whicn  are  thought  necessary  intro- 
ductions into  the  grande  monde^  this  gentleman 
was  so  happy  as  still  to  please:  and  whilst  the 
rich,  the  gay,  the  noble,  and  honourable,  saw 
how  much  he  excelled  in  wit  and  leaminff,  they 
easily  forgave  him  all  other  difierences.  Hence 
it  was  that  both  his  acquaintance  and  retire- 
ments were  his  own  free  choice.  What  Mr. 
Prior  observes  upon  a  very  great  character  was 
true  of  him,  UuU  tRost  rf  hit  faults  brought  their 
excuse  with  them. 

Those  who  blamed  him  most  understood  him 
least,  it  being  the  custom  of  the  vulvar  to  charge 
an  excess  upon  the  most  complaisant,  and  to 
form  a  character  by  the  moral  of  a  few,  who 
have  sometimes  spoiled  an  hour  or  two,  in  good 
company.  Where  only  fortune  is  wanting  to 
make  a  great  name,  that  single  exception  can 
never  pass  upon  the  best  judges  and  most  equi- 
table observers  of  mankind  ;  and  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  world  to  spare  their  pity,  we  may 
justly  enlarge  our  demands  upon  them  for  then: 
admiration. 

Some  few  years  before  his  death,  he  had  en- 
gagred  himself  in  several  considerable  under- 
takings ;  in  all  which  he  had  prepared  the  world 
to  expect  mighty  things  from  him.  I  have  seen 
about  ten  sheets  of  his  English  Pindar,  which 
exceeded  any  thing  of  that  kind  I  could  ever 
hope  for  in  our  language.  He  had  drawn  out 
a  plan  of  a  tragedy  of  the  Lady  Jane  Orey,  and 
had  gone  through  several  scenes  of  it  But  he 
codld  not  well  have  bequeathed  that  work  to 
better  hands  than  where,  I  hear,  it  is  at  present 
lodged ;  and  the  bare  mention  of  two  such 
names  may  justify  the  largest  expectations,  and 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  town  an  agreeable 
invitation. 

His  greatest  and  noblest  undertaking  was 
Longinus.  He  had  finished  an  entire  transla- 
tion of  the  ^Sublime,**  which  he  sent  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Richard  Parker,  a  friend  of  liis, 
late  of  Merton  College,  an  exact  critic  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  from  wnom  it  came  to  my  hands. 
The  French  version  of  Monsieur  Boileau,  though 
truly  valuable,  was  far  short  of  it  He  pro- 
posed a  large  addition  to  this  work,  of  notes  and 
observations  of  his  own,  with  an  entire  system 
of  the  Aft  of  Poetry,  in  three  books,  under  the 
titles  of  Thought,  Diction,  and  Figure,  I  saw 
the  last  of  these  perfect,  and  in  a  fair  copy,  in 
which  he  showed  prodigious  judgment  and 
reading;  and  particularly  had  reformed  the 
Art  ofRhetoric,  by  reducing  that  vast  and  con- 
fused heap  of  terms,  with  which  a  long  succes- 
non  of  praants  had  encumbered  the  world,  to  a 
very  narrow  compass,  comprehending  all  that 
was  useful  and  ornamental  in  poetry.  Under 
each  head  and  chapter  he  intendeo  to  make 
remarks  upon  all  the  ancients  and  modems, 
the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian  Poets,  and  to  note  their  several  beauties 
and  detects. 

What  remains  of  his  works  is  left,  as  I  am 
informed,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  worth  and 
judgment,  who  loved  him.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed they  would  suppress  any  thing  that  was 
his,  but  out  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  for 
want  of  proper  hands  to  finish  what  so  great  a 
genius  had  begun. 


Such  is  the  deelamation  of  Oldiaworth,  writ- 
ten while  his  admiration  was  yet  fresh,  and  hii 
kindness  warm;  and  therefore,  such  as,  witt^ 
out  any  criminal  purpose  of  deceiving,  shows  a 
strong  desire  to  make  the  most  of  all  favourable 
truth.  I  cannot  much  commend  the  perfom^ 
ance.  The  praise  is  often  indistinct,  and  the 
sentences  are  loaded  with  words  of  more  pomp 
than  use.  There  is  little,  however,  that  can  be 
contradicted,  even  when  a  plainer  tale  comes  to 
be  told. 

Edmund  Nbalb,  known  by  the  name  ol 
Smith,  was  bom  at  Handley,  the  seat  of  the 
Lechmeres,  in  Worcestershire.  The  year  of  his 
birth  is  uucertain.* 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster.  It  is  known 
to  have  been  the  practice  of  Dr.  Busby  to  do* 
tain  those  youth  long  at  school  of  whom  he  hmi 
formed  the  highest  expectations.  Smith  took 
his  master's  degree  on  the  8th  of  July,  1€M{ 
he  therefore  was  probably  admitted  into  tlieUm- 
versity  in  1669,  when  we  may  suppose  bin 
twenty  years  old. 

His  reputation  for  literature  in  his  college  was 
such  as  has  be<;n  told  ;  but  the  indecency  and 
licentiousness  of  his  behaviour  drew  upon  him, 
Dec.  24,  1694,  while  he  was  yet  only  bachelor, 
a  public  admonition,  entered  upon  record,  ia 
order  to  his  expulsion.  Of  this  reproof  the  effect 
is  not  known.  He  was  probably  less  notorious. 
At  Oxford,  as  we  all  know,  much  will  be  foiw 
given  to  literary  merit ;  and  of  that  he  had  ex- 
hibited sufficient  evidence  by  his  excellent  ods 
on  the  death  of  the  great  orientaHst,  Dr,  Po- 
cock,  who  died  in  1691,  and  whose  praise  mvst 
have  been  written  by  Smith  when  he  had  been 
but  two  years  in  the  University. 

This  ode,  which  closed  the  second  volume  of 
the  "Muse  Anglicane,**  though  perhaps  some 
objections  may  be  made  to  its  LaUnity,  is  by  far 
the  best  lyric  composition  in  that  collection  { 
nor  do  1  know  where  to  find  it  equalled  among 
the  modem  writers.  It  expresses,  with  great 
felicity,  images  not  classical  in  classical  diction  | 
its  digressions  and  retums  have  been  deservedly 
recommended  by  Trapp  as  models  for  imita> 
tion. 

He  had  several  mutations  from  Cowley  : 

Te§tUur  hinc  tot  termo  coloiibus 

Quot  tu,  Pococki,  UiMnnilii  tui 
Orator  eflfers,  quot  viciuim 
Te  Diemores  celebrare  gaudenu 

I  will  not  commend  the  figure  which  maket 
the  orator  pronounce  the  colours,  or  give  to  oo 
lours  memory  and  delight  I  quote  it,  however, 
as  an  imitation  of  these  lines : 

So  roany  languages  he  had  in  Mora, 

Tliat  only  Fame  ehall  ipeak  of  him  in  more. 

The  simile,  by  which  an  old  man,  retaining 
the  fire  of  his  youth,  is  compared  to  ^tna  flam- 
ing through  the  snow,  which  Smith  has  used  with 
great  pomp,  is  stolen  from  Cowley,  however 
little  worth  the  labour  of  conveyance. 

He  proceeded  to  take  his  degree  of  master  oft 
arts,  July  8, 1696. ,  Of  the  exercises  which  ha 
pcdormed  on  that  occasion,  I  have  not  heard  any 
thing  memorable. 


'  By  hia  efriuph  he  ap 
jreare  old  when  he  died.  J 
'    yearlMd.— &. 


ware  to  have  been  fynj-two 
[e  was  coneequamjj  hem  mi 
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As  his  ymn  Advanced,  he  Adranced  in  repu- 
talion  :  for  he  contiimed  to  cultivate  hia  mind, 
Uiouffh  he  did  not  amend  his  irregularities :  by 
which  he  gave  so  much  offence,  that,  April  94, 
1700,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  declared  **the  place 
of  Mr.  Smith  void,  he  having  been  convicted  of 
riotous  behaviour  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Cole,  an 
apothecary ;  but  it  was  referred  to  the  Dean 
when  and  upon  what  occasion  the  sentence 
should  be  put  into  execution." 

Thus  tenderiy  was  he  treated :  the  governors 
of  his  college  could  hardly  keep  him,  and  jet 
wished  that  he  would  not  force  them  to  dnve 
him  away. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  assnraed  an  anpear- 
ance  of  decency :  in  his  own  phrase,  he  wkiitned 
himself,  having  a  desire  to  obtain  the  censomhip, 
«n  office  of  honour  and  some  profit  in  the  coV 
legQ ;  but,  when  the  election  came,  the  prefer- 
ence was  given  to  Mr.  Foulkes  his  junior;  the 
•ame,  I  suppose,  that  joined  with  Fretnd  in  an 
edition  of  part  of  Demosthenes.  The  censor  is 
a  tutor ;  and  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  trust 
the  superintendence  of  others  to  a  man  who 
took  so  little  care  of  himself. 

From  this  time  Smith  employed  his  malice 
end  his  wit  against  the  dean.  Dr.  Aldrich,  whom 
he  considered  as  the  opponent  of  his  claim.  Of 
Itts  lampoon  upon  him,  i  once  heard  a  single  line 
Coo  gross  to  be  repeated. 

But  he  was  still  a  genius  and  a  scholar,  and 
Oirfbrd  was  unwilling  to  lose  him  ;  he  was  en- 
dured, with  all  his  pmnks  and  his  vices,  two 
years  longer  ;  but,  on  Dec  20,  1705,  at  the  in- 
stance of  all  the  canons,  the  sentence  declared 
fivevears  before  was  put  in  execution. 

The  execution  was,  I  believe,  silent  and  ten- 
der ;  for  one  of  his  friends,  from  whom  I  learned 
much  of  liis  life,  appeared  not  to  know  it 

He  was  now  driven  to  London,  where  he  as- 
•ociated  himself  with  the  whigs,  whether  be- 
cause thev  were  in  power,  or  because  the  tories 
had  expelled  him,  or  because  he  was  a  whig  by 

C'lnciplc,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  He  was, 
wever,  caressed  by  men  of  great  abilities, 
whatever  were  their  party,  and  was  suoported 
by  the  liberality  of  those  who  delightea  in  his 
conversation. 

There  was  once  a  design,  hinted  at  by  Oldis- 
worth,  to  have  made  him  useful.  One  evening, 
as  he  was  sitting  with  a  friend  at  a  tavern,  he 
was  called  down  by  the  waiter ;  and,  having 
stayed  some  time  below,  came  up  thoughtful 
After  a  pause,  said  he  to  his  friend,  "  B&  that 
wanted  me  below  was  Addison,  whose  busness 
was  to  tell  me  that  a  history  of  the  Revolution 
was  intended,  and  to  propose  that  I  should  un- 
dertake it  I  said,  <  What  shall  I  do  with  the 
character  of  Lord  Sunderiand  7*  and  Addison 
immediatelv  returned,  *  When,  Rag,  were  you 
drunk  last  7*  and  went  away.** 

Captain  Rag  was  a  name  which  he  got  at  Ox- 
ford by  his  negligence  of  dress. 

This  story  f  heard  from  the  late  Mr.  Clark,  of 
Linooln*s  Inn,  to  whom  it  was  told  by  the  friend 
o(  Smith. 

Such  scruples  might  debar  him  from  some 

Srofitable  empMyments ;  but  aa  they  could  not 
eprive  him  of  any  real  esteem,  they  left  him 
ynany  friends;  and  no  man  was  ever  better  tn- 
Uudoced  to  tht  theatm  than  he,  who,  in  that 


violent  conflict  of  parties,  had  a  prolociie  and 
epik>gue  from  the  first  wits  on  either  side. 

But  learning  and  nature  will  now  and  then 
take  difierent  courses.  His  play  pleased  the 
critics,  and  the  critics  only.  It  was,  as  Addison 
has  recorded,  hardly  heard  the  third  night 
Smith  had  indeed  trusted  entirely  to  his  merit, 
had  ensured  no  band  of  applauders,  nor  used 
any  anifice  to  force  success,  and  found  that  na- 
tive excellence  was  not  sufficient  for  its  own 
support 

The  play,  however,  was  bought  by  Lintot, 
who  advanced  the  orice  from  fifty  gumeas,  the 
current  rate,  to  sixt>  ,  ind  Halifax,  the  general 
patron,  accepted  the  dedication.  Smith*s  indo- 
lence kept  him  from  writing  the  dedication,  till 
Lintot,  after  fruitless  importunity,  gave  notice 
that  he  would  publish  the  play  without  it  Now. 
therefore,  it  was  written  ;  and  Halifax  expected 
the  Author  with  his  book,  and  had  prepared  to 
reward  him  with  a  place  of  three  hunareo  pounds 
a-year.  Smith,  by  pride,  or  caprice,  or  indo- 
lence, or  bashfulness,  neglected  to  attend  him, 
thouffh  doubtless  warned  and  pressed  by  his 
friends,  and  at  last  missed  his  reward  by  not 
going  to  solicit  it 

Addison  has,  in  the  "  Spectator,^  mentioned 
the  neglect  of  Smith's  tra^;edy  as  disgraceful  to 
the  nation,  and  imputes  it  to  the  fondness  for 
operas  then  prevailing.  The  authority  of  Addi- 
son is  great ;  yet  the  voice  of  the  people,  when 
to  please  the  people  is  the  purpose,  deserves  re- 
gard. In  this  question,  I  cannot  but  tlunk  the 
people  in  the  right  The  fable  b  raythok>sicaI, 
a  story  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reject  as 
false ;  and  the  manners  are  so  distant  from  our 
own,  that  we  know  them  not  from  sympathy, 
but  by  study ;  the  ignorant  do  not  understand 
the  action ;  the  learned  reject  it  as  a  schoolboy's 
tale ;  incredtdut  odi.  What  I  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment believe,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  behold  witii 
interest  or  anxiety.  The  sentiments  thus  remote 
from  life  are  removed  yet  farther  by  the  diction, 
which  is  too  luxuriant  and  splendid  for  dfialogue, 
and  envelopes  the  thoughts  rather  than  displays 
them.  It  is  a  scholar's  play,  such  as  may  please 
the  reader  rather  than  the  spectator;  toe  work 
of  a  vigorous  and  elegant  mind,  accustomed  to 
please  itself  with  its  own  conceptiona,  but  of 
little  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  lifie. 

Dennis  tells  us,  in  one  of  his  pieces,  that  he 
had  once  a  design  to  have  written  the  traged]r  of 
**  Phedra  ;**  but  was  convinced  that  the  action 
was  too  mythological. 

In  1709,  a  year  after  the  exhibition  of  '<Plue- 
dra,*'  died  Jonn  Philips,  the  friend  and  fellow- 
ooUegian  of  Smith,  wno,  on  that  occasion,  wrote 
a  poem,  which  justice  must  place  among  the 
best  elegies  which  our  language  can  show,  an 
elegant  mixture  of  fondness  and  admiratioii,  of 
dignity  and  softness.  There  are  tome  passages 
too  ludicrous;  but  every  human  performance 
has  its  faults. 

This  elegy  it  was  the  mode  amon^  his  fiiends 
to  purchase  for  a  guinea  ;  and  as  his  acquaint- 
ance was  numerous,  it  was  a  very  profitable  poem. 

Of  his  Pindar,  mentioned  by  Oldiswoffth,  I 
have  never  otherwise  heard.  His  Longinus  he 
intended  to  acoompajiy  with  some  illustrations, 
and  had  selected  his  instances  of  the  false  sub 
lime  from  the  woifcs  of  Bladunore. 
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He  roaolved  to  try  tfain  the  fortane  of  the 
yrage  with  the  story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  It  is 
not  anlikely  that  his  experience  of  the  inefficacy 
and  ineremhility  of  a  mytholofncal  tale  mi^t 
determine  him  to  chooee  an  action  from  the 
English  hintor^,  at  no  fi^nmi  distance  from  our 
own  times,  which  was  to  end  in  a  real  erent, 
produced  by  the  operation  of  known  characters. 

A  suhjecl  will  not  easily  occur  that  can  give 
more  opportunities  of  informing  the  understand- 
ing, for  which  Smith  was  unque<<tionably  quali 
fi^,  or  for  moving  the  passions,  in  which  i  sus- 
pect him  to  have  had  less  power. 

Havinj^  formed  his  plan  and  collected  mate- 
nals,  he  oeclared  that  a  few  months  M'ould  com- 
pl(*te  his  design ;  and,  that  he  might  pursue  his 
work  with  less  frequent  avocations,  he  was,  in 
June,  1710,  invited  by  Mr.  George  Ducket  to 
his  house  at  Gartham,  in  Wiltshire.  Here  he 
found  such  opportunities  of  indulgence  as  did 
not  much  forward  his  studies,  and  particularly 
some  strong  ale,  too  delicious  to  be  resisted. 
He  ate  and  drank  till  he  found  himself  pletho- 
ric ;  and  then,  resolving  to  ease  hhnseU*  by  eva- 
cnation,  he  wrote  to  an  apothecary  in  the  neigb- 
bouriiood  a  prescription  of  a  purge  so  forcible, 
thst  the  apothecary  thought  it  his  duty  to  delay 
it  till  he  had  gfiven  notice  of  its  danger.  Smith, 
not  pleased  with  the  contradiction  of  a  shopman, 
and  boasdiil  of  his  own  knowledge,  treated  the 
notice  with  rude  contempt,  and  Swallowed  his 
own  medicine,  which,  in  July,  1 7 }0,  brought  him 
to  the  graven    He  was  buried  at  Gartham. 

Many  years  afterwards,  Ducket  communi- 
cated to  Oldmixon,  the  historian,  an  account, 
pretended  to  have  been  received  from  Smith,  that 
Clarendon's  History  was,  in  its  publication,  cor- 
rupted by  Aldrich,  Smalridgo,  and  Atterbury ; 
and  that  Smith  was  employed  to  forge  and  insert 
the  alterations. 

This  story  was  published  triumphantly  by 
Oldmixon,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
eagerfy  received;  but  its  progress  was  soon 
checked :  for,  finding  its  way  into  the  Journal  of 
Trevoos,  it  fell  under  the  eye  of  Atterbur^,  then 
so  exile  in  France,  who  immediately  denied  the 
charge,  with  this  remaikable  particular,  that  he 
never  in  his  whole  life  had  once  spoken  to  Smith  \* 
his  companjy  being,  as  must  be  inferred,  not  ao- 
oepled  ir  those  who  attended  to  their  characters. 

The  charge  was  afterwards  very  diligently  re- 
futed by  Dr.  Burton  of  Eton,  a  man  eminent  for 
literature ;  and,  though  not  of  the  same  party 
with  Aldrich  and  Atterbuiy,  too  studious  of 
tnith  to  leave  them  buidened  with  a  false 
charge.  The  testimonies  which  he  has  collected 
have  convinced  mankind  that  either  Smith  or 
Ducket  was  guilty  of  wilful  and  Bialicions  false- 
hood. 

This  controversy  brought  into  view  those  parts 
of  Smith's  life,  which,  with  more  honour  to  his 
name,  might  have  been  concealed. 

Of  Smith  I  can  yet  say  a  little  more.  He  was 
t  man  of  such  estimation  among  his  companions, 
that  the  casual  censures  or  praises  which  he 
dropped  in  conversation  were  considered,  like 
those  of  ScaUfsr,  as  worthy  of  preservation. 


•  fee  Bishop  Anerbury**  "  EpInolaiT  Conrespopd* 
ence,'*  ITW,  to).  III.  p.  l^.  18S.  la  the  fame  work,  vol. 
I.  p.  S99,  H  appears  that  Smith  waa  at  one  time  ■uspecied 
to  hare  been  author  of  the  **  Tale  of  a  Tub.**~N. 


He  had  great  readiness  and  exactness  of  cri-' 
ticism,  and  by  a  cursory  glance  over  a  new 
composition  would  exactly  tell  all  its  faults  and 
beauties. 

He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading 
with  great  rapidity,  and  of  retaining,  widi  great 
fidelity,  what  he  so  easily  collected. 

He  merefore  always  knew  what  the  presens 
question  recjuired  ;  and,  when  his  fiiends  ex- 
pressed their  wonder  at  his  acquisitions,  mads 
in  a  state  of  apparent  negligence  and  drunkeii- 
ness,  he  never  discovered  bis  hours  of  reading  or 
method  of  study,  but  involved  himself  in  affected 
silence,  and  fe^  his  own  vanity  with  their  ad* 
miration. 

One  practice  he  had,  which  was  easily  ob  - 
served :  if  any  thought  or  image  was  presented 
to  his  mind  that  he  could  use  or  improve,  he  did 
not  sufRnr  it  to  be  lost :  but,  amidst  the  jollity  sf 
a  tavern,  or  in  the  warmth  of  conversatioiiy  very 
diligently  committed  it  to  paper. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  had  gathered  two  qnreft 
of  hints  for  his  new  tragedy ;  of  which  Rowe, 
when  they  were  put  into  his  hands,  could  make^ 
as  he  says,  very  little  use,  but  which  the  eolleetor 
considered  as  a  valuable  slock  of  i 


When  he  came  to  London,  his  waj  of  hfe- 
connected  him  with  the  licentious  and  dissolute ; 
and  he  aflfected  the  airs  and  gayety  of  a  man  of 
pleasure :  but  his  dress  was  always  deficient : 
scholastic  cloudiness  still  huns  about  him ;  aad 
his  merriment  was  sure  to  produce  the  scorn  of 
his  companions. 

With  all  his  carelessness  and  all  his  vices,  hs 
was  one  of  the  murmurers  at  fortune ;  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  sufiiered  to  be  poor,  when 
Addison  was  caressed  and  preferred ;  nor  would 
a  very  little  have  contented  him;  for  he  esti- 
snteo  his  wants  at  six  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

In  his  course  of  reading,  it  was  particular  that 
he  had  diligently  perused,  and  accurately  remeiD- 
bered,  the  old  romances  of  knight^rrantry. 

He  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  own  merit,  and 
was  something  contemptuous  in  his  treatment 
of  those  whom  he  considered  as  not  qualified  Itr 
oppose  or  contradict  him.  He  had  many  frail- 
ties ;  yet  it  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  ne  had 
great  raerit^  wlio  oould  obtain  to  the  same  play  a 
prologue  from  Addison  and  an  epilogue  fron 
Prior ;  and  who  could  have  at  once  the  patron* 
age  of  Halifax  and  the  praise  of  Oldisworth. 

For  the  power  of  communicating  these  minutd 
memorials,  I  am  indebted  to  my  conversation 
with  Gilbert  Walmaley,  late  registrar  of  the  ee» 
desiastioal  court  of  LidmeU,  who  waa  aoqvtkil- 
ed  both  with  Smith  and  Dudiet ;  and  dedarsd, 
that,  if  the  tale  concerning  Clareadon  wen 
forged,  he  should  suspect  Ducket  of  the  frbo- 
hood ;  for  Rag  was  a  man  of  great  veracity. 

Of  Gilbert  Walmsley,  thus  presented  to  mj 
mind,  let  me  indulge  myself  in  toe  remembimiicei. 
I  knew  him  very  eariy ;  he  was  one  of  the  first 
friends  that  literature  procured  me,  and  I  hops 
that  at  least  my  gratitade  made  me  worthy  of 
his  notice. 

He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  onW 
not  a  boy ;  yet  he  never  received  my  notions  witk 
contempt  He  was  a  whig,  with  all  the  vimlenoa 
and  maJevolence  of  his  party ;  yet  difierence  ol 
opinion  did  not  keep  as  apart.  I  honoQMl  hsi^ 
and  he  endured  me. 

He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  without 
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eiemptioii  from  its  ncet  or  its  foIUet,  but  had 
never  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  mind ;  his 
belief  of  Revelation  was  unshaken  ;  his  learn- 
ing preserved  his  principles ;  he  grew  first  regu- 
lar, and  then  pious. 

His  studies  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am  not 
able  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge.  His 
acquaintance  with  books  was  great ;  uid  what 
he  did  not  immediately  know,  he  could  at  least 
tdl  where  to  find.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of 
learning,  and  such  his  copiousness  of  communi- 
cation, that  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  a  day 
now  passes  in  which  I  have  not  some  advantage 
fiom  nis  friendship. 

At  this  man*8  table  I  enjoyed  many  cheeiiul 
and  instructive  hours,  with  companions  such  as 
are  not  often  found ;  with  one  who  has  lenfdi- 
cned  and  one  who  has  gladdened  life ;  with  Dr. 
James,  whose  skill  in  physic  wdl  be  long  remem- 
bered, and  with  David  Garrick,  whom  I  noped  to 
have  gratified  with  this  character  of  our  common 
friena :  but  what  are  the  hopes  of  man !  I  am 
disappointed  by  that  stroke  of  death  which  has 
eclipsed  the  gavety  of  nations,  and  irapoveiished 
the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure. 

In  the  library  at  Oxford  is  the  following  hidi- 
cnms  Analysb  of  Pocockius : 


BX  AVTOORAPHO. 


(Sent  by  the  Author  to  Mr.  Urry.) 

Opvscitlvm  hoc,  Halberdarie  amplissime,  m 
lueem  proferre  hactenus  distuli,  judicfi  tui  aco* 
men  subveritus  magis  quam  bipennis.    Tandem 


iliquando  oden  banc  ad  te  mitto  soblimeni,  te- 
neram,  flebilem,  suavem,  ^ualem  demum  divinus 
(si  Musis  vacaret)  scripsisset  Gastrellus:  adeo 
idlicet  sublimem  ut  mt^r  legendum  dormirc, 
adeo  flebilem  ut  ridere  velis.  Cujus  elegantiam 
ut  melius  inspicias,  versuum  ordinem  et  materiam 
breviter  referam.  Imus.  versus  de  duobus  pr«- 
liis  decantatis.  2dus.  et  3us.  de  Lotharingio,  cu- 
niculis  subterraneis,  saxis,  ponto,  hostibus,  et 
AsiA.  4tus.  et  5tus.  de  catenis,  subdibus,  uncis, 
draconibus,  tigribus,  et  crocodilis.  6us.  7us.  8us. 
9us.  de  GomorrhA,  de  Babylone,  Babel^  et  quo- 
dam  domi  suas  peregrino.  lOus.  aliquid  de  quo 
dam  Pocockia  llus.  12us.  de  Synft,  Solymlu 
13us.  14us.  de  Hosei,  et  quercu,  et  de  juvene 
quodam  valde  sene.  15us.  16us.  de  JElni,  el 
quomodo  JEintL  Pocockio  fit  valde  similis.  l7os. 
18us.  de  tub&,  astro,  umbri,  flanmus,  rotis,  Po 
oockio  non  neglecto.  Cetera  de  Christwnis, 
Ottomanis,  Babyloniis,  Arabibus,  et  grmvissimft 
agrorum  melancnoli4 ;  de  Cesare  Hecee,*  Nes- 
t^re,  et  miserando  juvenis  cupsdam  floreatissinii 
lato,  anno  etatis  sua  centesuno  pnematuri  ab 
repti.  Clu«  omnia  cum  accurate  expenderis, 
necesseest  at  oden  banc  meam  admirandU  plani 
varietate  constare  fatearis.  Subitft  ad  Batavos 
profieiscor,  lanro  ab  illis  donandus.  Prius  ver6 
Pembrochienaes  voco  ad  certamen  Poeticum. 
Vale. 

niustrissima  tua  deosculor  crura.  

E.SMTTR 


•  Pro  FlaeeOf  sniiao  panJo  attsiitlore, 
Marone. 
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Of  Mr.  Richard  Don  I  can  find  few  memo- 
rials. He  was  bred  at  Westminster*  and  Cam- 
bridge; and  Jacob  relates,  that  he  was  some 
time  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

He  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been 
not  ill  qualified  for  poetical  compositions ;  and, 
being  consdoos  of  his  powers,  when  he  left  the 
Unrversitv,  he  enlisted  himself  among  the  wits. 
He  was  the  familiar  firiend  of  Otway ;  and  was 
engaged,  amons  other  popular  names,  in  the 
translations  of  Ovid  and  JuvenaL  In  Ins  "  Re- 
view," though  unfinished,  are  some  vigorous 
lines.  His  poems  are  not  below  mediw^tv; 
nor  have  I  found  much  in  them  to  be  praised.? 

With  the  wit  he  seems  to  have  shared  the  dw- 
•oluteness  of  the  times ;  for  some  of  his  com- 
positions are  such  as  he  must  have  reviewed 
with  detestation  in  his  later  davs,  when  he  pub- 
lished those  sermons  which  l^elton  has  com- 
mended. 

Perhaps,  like  some  other  foolish  young  men, 


•  He  WM  admitted  there  in  1070 ;  was  elected  to  Tri- 
nlty  College,  Cerobridfe,  In  1676 ;  mod  took  hie  iiisater*a 
dscree  in  1609.— N. 

f  They  make  a  port  of  a  Tolume  pnbliahed  by  Toneon 
In  Sro.  1717,  contaloinc  the  poeme  of  the  Earl  of  Roe* 
Stiiaiin,  and  the  Dake  or  Buektaifhaai'a  Essay  os 


he  rather  talked  than  lived  vidoasly,  in  an  age 
when  he  that  would  be  thought  a  wit  was 
afiraid  to  say  his  prayers  ;*  and,  whatever  might 
have  been  bad  m  the  first  part  of  his  fife,  was 
surely  condemned  and  reformed  by  his  better 
judgment 

In  1683,  being  then  master  of  arts  and  fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  be  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  marriage  of  the  I^y  Anne  with 
George,  Prince  of  Denmark. 

He  then  took  orders  ;t  and,  being  made  pre- 
bendary of  Gloucester,  became  a  proctor  in  con- 
vocation for  that  church,  and  chaplain  to  Cjaeen 
Anne. 

In  1710,  he  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  o{ 
Winchester  to  the  wealthy  living  of  Witney,  in 
Oxfordshire,  which  he  enjoyed  but  a  few  months. 
On  February  10,  1710-11,  having  retnnied  fiom 
an  entertainment,  he  was  found  dc«d  the  next 
morning.  His  death  is  mentioned  in  Swift's 
JaumtU. 


Poetry ;  but  were  flrat  pnbliehed  In  Drydea*!  MlseallaBy, 
aa  were  moec,  if  not  oil,  of  the  poesBs  In  tkot  eeOaa- 
Uon.-IL 
I  He  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bloby,  bi  Lai* 

ceaterahire,  bi  1687^:  and  obtained  a  i — "     '      

caster,  In  ItBS.— N. 
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William  Kiiro  wis  born  in  London,  ia  1663; 
the  ton  of  Ezekiel  King,  a  gentleman.  He  was 
alfied  to  the  family  of  Clarendon. 

From  Westminster-school,  where  he  was  a 
sdiolar  on  the  foundation  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Ba^y,  he  was  at  eighteen  elected  to  Christ- 
church,  in  1681 ;  where  he  is  said  to  have  pro- 
seeutea  his  studies  with  so  much  intenseness 
and  activity,  that  before  he  was  eight  years 
standing  he  had  read  over,  and  made  remarks 
upon,  twenty-two  thousand  odd  hundred  books 
and  manuscripts.'^  The  books  were  certainly 
not  very  long,  the  manuscripts  not  very  diflfi- 
coh,  nor  the  remarks  very  large  ;  for  the  calcu- 
lator will  find  that  he  despatched  seven  a  day 
for  every  day  of  his  eight  years ;  with  a  rem- 
nant that  more  than  satisfies  most  other  stu- 
dents: He  took  his  degree  in  the  most  expen- 
■ve  manner,  as  a  grand  compounder ;  whence 
it  is  inferred  that  he  inherited  a  considerable 
■Of  tune. 

In  16S8j  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  made 
master  of  arts,  he  published  a  confutation  of 
Varillas's  account  of  Wicklifle;  and  engaging 
hi  the  study  of  the  civil  law,  became  doctor  in 
1698,  and  was  admitted  advocate  at  Doctors' 
Commons. 

He  had  already  made  some  translations  from 
the  French,  and  written  some  humorous  and  sa- 
tirical pieces;  when,  in  1694,  Molesworth  pub- 
lished nis  *<  Account  of  Denmark,"  in  whicn  he 
treats  the  Danes  and  their  monarch  with  great 
contempt ;  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  insinu- 
ating those  wild  principles,  by  which  he  sup- 
poses liberty^  to  be  established,  and  by  which 
Itts  adversaries  suspect  that  all  subordination 
andgovemment  is  endangered. 

This  book  ofiended  Pnnce  George ;  and  the 
Danish  minister  presented  a  memorial  against 
it  The  principles  of  its  author  did  not  please 
Dr.  King ;  andf  therefore  he  undertook  to  con- 
fute part,  and  laugh  at  the  rest  The  contro- 
fwiy  is  now  forgotten ;  and  books  of  this  kind 
seldom  live  long,  when  interest  and  resentment 
have  ceased. 

In  1697,  he  mingled  in  the  controversey  be- 
tween Boyle  and  Bentley;  and  was  one  of  those 
who  tried  what  wit  could  perform  in  opposition 
to  learning,  on  a  question  which  learning  only 
eoald  deade. 

In  1699,  was  published  by  him  "  A  Journey 
to  London,"  after  the  metnod  of  Dr.  Martin 
Lister,  who  had  published  "A  Joumey  to  Pa- 
iia.*>  And  in  1700  he  satirised  the  Roj^al  Soci- 
ety, at  least  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  their  president,  in 
two  dialogues,  entitled  "  The  Transactioner." 

Though  he  was  a  regular  advocate  in  Uie 
courts  m  civil  and  canon  law,  he  did  not  love 
fab  profession,  nor  indeed  any  kind  of  business 
which  interrupted  his  voluntar^r  dreams,  or 
fbfced  him  to  rouse  from  that  indulgence  in 


•  Thl«  appears  by  hi*  '*  Ad?crsarla,"  printed  in  hic 
works  edivin*  a  toIs— C. 
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which  only  he  ooold  find  delight  His  reputation 
as  a  dvihan  was  yet  maintained  by  hu  iudg- 
ments  in  the  courts  of  deleo[ates,  and  raised;  very 
high  by  the  address  and  knowledge  which  he 
discovered  in  1700,  when  he  defended  the  Earl 
of  Anglesea  against  his  lady,  afterwards  Dutch- 
ess of  Buckinghamshire,  who  sued  for  a  divorce, 
and  obtained  it 

The  expense  of  his  pleasures  and  neglect  of 
business  had  now  lessened  his  revenues ;  and  ho 
was  willing  to  accept  of  a  settlement  in  Ireland, 
where,  about  1708,  he  was  made  judge  of  the 
Admirahy,  commissioner  of  the  pnzes,  keeper 
of  the  records  in  Birmingham's  tower,  and  vicar- 
general  to  Dr.  Marsh,  the  primate. 

But  it  is  vain  to  put  wealth  within  the  reach 
of  him  who  will  not  stretch  out  his  hand  to 
take  it  King  soon  found  a  friend,  as  idle  and 
thoughtless  as  himself,  in  Upton,  one  of  tfie 
judges,  who  bad  a  pleasant  house  called  Moun- 
town,  near  Dublin,  to  which  King  frequently 
retired  ;  delighting  to  neglect  his  interest,  forget 
Ins  cares,  and  desert  his  duty. 

Here  he  wrote  "Mulhr  of  Mountown,"  a 
poem ;  by  which,  though  fanciful  readers  in  the 
pride  of  sagacity  have  given  it  a  political  inters 
pretation,  was  meant  originally  no  more  than 
it  expressed^  as  it  was  dictated  only  by  the 
Author's  dehght  in  the  quiet  of  Mountown. 

In  1708,  when  Lord  Wharton  was  sent  to 
govern  Ireland,  King  returned  to  London  with 
his  poverty,  his  idleness,  and  his  wit,  and  pub- 
lished some  essays,  called  "Useful  Transac 
tions."  His  "Voyage  to  the  Island  of  Caja 
mai"  is  particularly  commended.  He  then 
wrote  "The  Art  of  Love^"  a  poem  remarkable, 
notwithstanding  its  title,  (or  purity  of  sentiment ; 
and  in  1709  imitated  Horace  in  an  "Art  of 
Cookeir,"  which  he  published,  with  some  let- 
ters to  t)r.  Lister. 

In  1 710.  he  appeared  as  a  lover  of  the  church.  . 
on  the  side  of  Sacheverell ;  and  was  supposeo 
to  have  concurred  at  least  in  the  projection  of 
"  The  Examiner."  His  eyes  were  open  to  all 
the  operations  of  whiggism ;  and  he  bestowed 
some  strictures  upon  Dr.  Kennet's  adulatory 
sermon  at  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

"The  History  of  the  Heathen  Gods,"  a  book 
composed  for  schools,  was  written  by  him  in 
1710.  The  work  is  useful,  but  might  have  been 
produced  without  the  powers  of^King.  The 
next  year,  he  published  "Rufinus,"  an  histori- 
cal essay;  ana  a  poem,  intended  to  dispose  the 
nation  to  think  as  he  thought  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  his  adherents. 

In  1711^  competence,  if  not  plenty,  was  again 
put  into  his  power.  He  was,  without  the  trouble 
of  attendance,  or  the  mortification  of  a  request, 
made  gazetteer.  Swifl,  Freind,  Prior,  and  other 
men  of  the  same  party,  brought  him  the  key  of 
the  gazetteer's  office.  He  was  now  again  placed 
in  a  profitable  employment,  and  again  threw  the 
benefit  away.  An  act  of  insolvency  made  his 
business  at  that  time  particularly  troublesome  | 
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and  he  would  not  wait  till  harry  should  be  at  ui 
end,  but  impatiently  resigned  it,  and  returned  to 
hi«  wonted  indigence  and  amusements. 

One  of  his  amusements  at  Lambeth,  where  he 
resided,  was  to  mortify  Dr.  Tenison,  the  arch« 
bishop,  by  a  public  festivity  on  the  surrender  of 
Dunkirk  to  Hill ;  an  event  with  which  Teni- 
Bon's  political  bigotry  did  not  suffer  him  to  be 
delighted.  King  was  resolved  to  counteract 
his  sullennesa,  and  at  the  expense  of  a  few  bar- 
rels of  ale  filled'  the  neighbourhood  fnth  honest 
merriment 

In  the  autumn  of  1718,  his  health  declined ; 
he  grew  weaker  by  degrees,  and  died  on  Christ- 


mas-day. Though  his  life  had  not  been  without 
irregularity,  his  principles  were  pure  and  ortho 
dox,  and  ms  death  was  pious. 

After  this  relation,  it  will  be  naturally  supposed 
that  his  poems  were  rather  the  amusements  of 
idleness  than  the  efforts  of  study ;  that  he  endea- 
voured rather  to  divert  than  astonish  ;  that  his 
thoughts  seldom  aspired  to  sublimity ;  and  that, 
if  his  verse  was  easy  and  his  images  familiar, 
he  attained  what  he  desired.  His  purpose  is  to 
be  merry ;  but,  perh^>s,  to  enjoy  his  mirth,  it 
may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  thmk  wdl  oihk 
opinions.* 


SPRAT. 


Thomas  Speat  was  bom  in  1S36,  at  Tallin 
too,  in  Devonshire,  the  mm  of  a  defjprmaB :  and 
having  been  educated,  aa  he  tells  orhimselr,  nol 
at  Westminster  or  Eton,  bat  at  a  little  ■chool  by 
the  churchyard  side,  became  a  commoner  m 
Wadliam  CfoUege,  in  Oxford,  in  1651 ;  and,  be- 
ing chosen  scholar  next  year,  proceeded  thiougfa 
the  usual  academical  course;  and,  in  1657,  Im- 
came  master  of  arts.  He  obtained  a  fellowship, 
and  commenced  poet. 

In  1649,  his  poem  on  the  death  of  Oliver  was 
published,  with  those  of  Dryden  and  Waller. 
In  his  dedication  to  Dr.  Wilkins,  he  appears  a 
very  willing  and  Uberal  encomiast,  both  of  the 
living  and  the  dead.  He  implores  his  patron's 
excuse  of  his  verses,  both  as  fallin£[  ''  so  infi- 
nitely below  the  full  and  sublime  gemus  of  that 
excellent  poet  who  made  this  way  of  writing 
free  of  our  nation,**  and  being  ^so  little  equal 
and  proportioned  to  the  renown  of  a  prince  on 
whom  tney  were  written;  such  great  actions 
and  Uves  deserving  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
noblest  pens  and  most  divine  phansies.**  He 
proceeds:  *' Having  so  long  experienced  your 
care  and  indulgence,  and  been  formed,  as  it  were, 
bjr  your  own  hands,  not  to  entitle  you  to  any 
thing  which  my  meanness  prodooes  would  be 
not  only  injustice,  but  sacrilege.** 

He  pubhahed,  the  same  year,  a  poem  on  the 
"Plague  of  Athens;**  a  subject  or  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  what  could  recommend  iL  To 
these  he  addea  afterwards  a  poem  on  Bfr.  Cow* 
ley's  death. 

After  the  restoration  he  took  oidera,  a^  by 
Cowley's  recommendation  was  made  chaplain 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckinf^faam,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  helped  in  writmg  **  The  Rehearsal** 
He  was  likewise  chaplain  to  the  King. 

As  he  was  the  favourite  of  Wilkins,  at  whose 
house  began  those  philosophical  conferences  and 
inquiries  which  in  time  produced  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, he  was  consequently  engaged  in  tiie  same 
studies,  and  became  one  of  Ihe  fellows;  and 
when,  after  their  incorporation,  something  seem- 
ed necessary  to  reconcile  the  public  to  the  new 
institutjon,  ne  undertook  .to  write  its  history, 
which  he  published  in  1667.    This  is  one  of  the 


few  books  which  selection  of  sentiment  and 
elegance  of  diction  have  been  able  to  pre- 
servci  though  written  upon  a  subject  flux  and 
transitory.  "The  history  of  the  Royal  So 
ciety,**  is  now  read,  not  with  the  wish  to  know 
what  they  were  then  doing,  but  how  their  trana- 
actions  are  exhibited  by  Sprat. 

In  the  next  year  he  paUiBbed  "  Obaervations 
on  Sorbiere's  Voyage  into  England,  in  a  Letter 
to  Mr.  Wren."  This  is  a  work  not  ill  perform- 
ed ;  but  perhaps  rewarded  with  at  least  its  full 
proportion  of  praise. 

In  1668,  he  published  Cowley's  Latin  poems, 
and  prefixed  in  Latin  the  Life  of  the  Author, 
which  he  afterwards  amplified,  and  placed  be- 
fin-e  Cowley's  English  works,  which  were  by 
will  committed  to  his  care. 

Ecclesiastical  benefices  now  fell  fiist  upon 
hiuL  In  1668,  he  became  a  prebNUidary  of 
Westminster,  and  had  afterwards  the  church  of 
Sl  Margaret,  adjoining  to  the  Abbey.  He  was, 
in  1680,  made  canon  of  Windsor ;  in  1683,  dean 
of  Westminster ;  and  in  1684,  bishop  of  Ro 
Chester. 

The  court  having  thus  a  claim  to  his  diligence 
and  gratitude,  he  was  required  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  Rye-house  Plot:  and  in  1685, pub- 
lished "  A  true  Account  and  Declaration  of  the 
horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  his 
present  Majesty,  and  the  present  Government ;" 
a  oerformance  which  he  thought  convenient, 
after  the  Revolution,  to  extenuate  and  excuse. 

The  same  year,  being  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the 
King,  he  was  made  dean  of  the  chapeUroyai ; 
and,  the  year  afterwards,  received  the  last  proof 
of  his  master's  confidence,  by  bemg  amxMnted 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  affidrs. 
On  the  critical  day  when  the  Declaration  dis- 
tinguished the  true  sons  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, he  stood  neuter,  and  permitted  it  to  Se 
read  at  Westminster  ;  but  pressed  none  to  vio- 


•  Dr.  Johnson  afipeara  to  have  made  bui  Ihtle  9m  of 
th«  life  of  Dr  Kin;?,  prefixed  to  hie  "Works,  in  S  toK** 
1776,  to  which  it  may  not  be  impenioeni  to  refer  the 
raader.  His  talent  for  humour  oufht  to  be  praieed  in 
the  hifhe«  lenna.  In  that  at  Ie«»t  he  yielded  to  none  of 
his  ooniamporariee.— C 
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late  his  oonaciexice ;  and  when  the  Bishop  of 
Loodon  was  brought  before  them,  gave  his  voice 
in  his  favour. 

Thus  fitr  be  suffered  interest  or  obedience  to 
canrhim;  but  furtherhe  refused  to  go.  When 
he  found  that  the  powers  of  the  ecclesiastical 
oommission  were  to  be  exercised  against  those 
who  had  refused  the  Declaration,  he  wrote  to 
the  lordMf  and  other  commiamoners,  a  ibrmal 
profession  of  his  unwillingness  to  exercise  that 
authority  any  longer,  aiM  withdrew  himself 
from  them.  After  they  had  read  his  letter,  they 
adjourned  for  six  months,  and  scarcely  ever  met 
aflierwarda. 

When  King  James  was  frighted  away,  and 
a  new  government  was  to  be  settled.  Sprat  was 
one  of  those  who  considered,  in  a  conference, 
the  great  question,  whether  the  crown  was  va- 
cant, and  manfully  spoke  in  favour  of  his  old 
master. 

He  complied,  however,  with  the  new  ests- 
blishment,  and  was  left  unmolested ;  but,  in  169S, 
a  strange  attack  was  made  upon  him  by  one 
Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Blackhead,  both 
men  convicted  of  infamous  crimes,  and  both, 
when  the  scheme  was  laid,  prisoners  in  New- 
gate. These  men  drew  up  an  association,  in 
which  the^  whose  names  were  subscribed  de- 
clared their  resolution  to  restore  King  James, 
to  seize  the  Princess  of  Onmge,  dead  or  ahve, 
and  to  be  ready  with  thirty  thousand  men  to 
meet  King  James  when  he  should  land.  To 
this  they  put  the  names  of  SancrofLSprat,  Marl- 
borou^  Salisbury,  and  others.  The  copy  of 
Dr.  Sprat's  name  was  obtained  by  a  fictitious  re- 

3uest,  to  which  an  answer  in  his  own  hand  was 
esired.  EQs  hand  was  copied  so  well,  that  he 
confeaaed  it  might  have  deceived  himself.  Black- 
head, who  had  carried  the  letter,  being  sent  again 
with  a  plausible  meway,  was  very  ourioue  lo 
see  the  nouse,  and  particularly  importunate  to 
be  let  into  the  study ;  where,  as  is  supposed,  he 
designed  to  leave  the  association.  Tnis^  how- 
ever, was  denied  him ;  and  he  dropped  it  in  a 
flower-pot  in  the  parlour. 

Young  now  laid  an  information  before  the 
privy-coandl ;  and,  May  7,  1693,  the  Bishop 
was  arrested,  and  kept  at  a  messenger's  under  a 
strict  guard  eleven  days.  His  house  was  search- 
ed, ami  directions  were  given  that  the  flower- 
pots should  be  inspected.  The  messengers,  how- 
ever, missed  the  room  in  which  the  paper  was 
lefl.  Blackhead  went  therefore  a  tniid  time; 
and,  finding  his  paper  where  he  had  left  it, 
brought  it  away. 

The  Bishop,  havrng  been  enlarged,  was,  on 
June  the  10th  and  13ui,  examined  a^m  before 
the  privy-council,  and  confronted  with  his  ac- 
cusers. Young  persisted  with  the  meet  obdu- 
rate impudence,  against  the  strongest  evidence ; 
but  the  resolution  of  Blackhead  by  c  agrees  gave 
way.    There  remained  at  last  no  cdubt  of  the 


Bishop^s  innocence,  who,  with  great  prudence 
and  diligence,  traced  the  progress  and  detected 
the  characters  of  the  two  informers,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  own  examinaiion  and 
deliverance:  which  made  such  an  impression 
upon  him,  that  he  commemorated  it  through  life 
by  a  yearlv  day  of  thanksgiving. 

With  what  hope,  or  wh^t  interest,  tlie  villains 
had  contrived  an  accusation  which  they  must 
know  themselves  utterly  unable  to  prove,  was 
never  discovered. 

After  this,  he  passed  his  days  in  the  quiet  ex- 
ercise of  his  function.  When  the  cause  of  Sa- 
cheverell  put  the  public  in  commotion,  he  ho- 
nestly appeared  among  the  friends  of  the  church. 
He  hved  to  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  died 
May  90,  1713. 

Burnet  is  not  very  favourable  to  his  memory  ; 
but  he  and  Burnet  were  old  rivals.  On  some 
public  occasion  they  both  preached  before  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  prevailed  in  those 
days  an  indecent  custom ;  when  the  preacher 
touched  any  favourable  topic  in  a  manner  that 
delighted  his  audience,  their  approbation  was 
expressed  by  a  loud  Aum,  continued  in  proportion 
to  their  zeal  or  pleasure.  When  Burnet  preach- 
ed, part  of  his  congregation  hununed  so  loudly 
and  so  long,  that  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  it,  and 
rubbed  his  face  with  his  hankerchie£  When 
Sprat  preachedj  he  likewise  was  honoured  with 
the  like  animating  hum ;  but  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  the  congregation,  and  cried,  **  Peace, 
peace,  I  pray  you  peace." 

This  Iwas  told  in  my  youth  by  my  father, 
an  old  man,  who  had  been  no  careless  observer 
of  the  passages  of  those  times. 

Burnet's  sermon,  says  Salmon,  was  remark* 
able  for  sedition,  and  Sprat's  for  loyalty.  Bur- 
net had  the  thanks  of  the  house ;  Sprat  had  no 
thanks,  but  a  good  living  fnm  the  King,  which, 
he  said,  was  of  as  much  value  as  the  uanks  ot 
the  Commons. 

The  works  of  Sprat,  besides  his  few  poema, 
are,  "  The  History  of  the  Royal  Society,"  "  The 
Life  of  Cowley,"  "  The  Answer  to  Sorbiere,** 
"The  History  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,"  "  The 
Relation  of  his  own  Examination,"  and  a  volume 
of  sermons.  I  have  heard  it  observed,  with  great 
justness,  that  every  book  is  of  a  different  kind, 
and  that  each  has  its  distinct  and  characteria* 
tical  excellence. 

My  business  is  only  with  his  poems.  He 
considered  Cowley  as  a  model ;  and  supposed 
that,  as  he  was  imitated,  perfection  was  ap* 
proached.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  Pindane 
liberty  was  to  be  expected.  There  is  in  his  few 
productions  no  want  of  such  conceits  as  he 
thought  excellent :  and  of  those  our  jnd^;ment 
may  DC  settled  by  the  first  that  appears  m  hie 
praise  of  Cromwell,  where  he  says,  that  Crom- 
well's "  &me,  like  man,  will  grow  wlute  am  U 
growaokL* 


HALIFAX. 


The  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Halipaz  was  pro- 
perly that  of  an  artful  and  acUTe  statesman,  em- 
ployed in  balancing  partioi,  contriving  expedi- 
ents, and  combating  opposition,  and  exposed  to 
the  ricissitudes  of  advancement  and  ae^rada* 
tion ;  but  in  this  collection,  poetical  merit  is  the 
claim  to  attention ;  and  the  account  which  is 
here  to  be  expected  may  properly  be  proportion- 
ed not  to  his  influence  in  tne  state,  but  to  his 
rank  among  the  writers  of  verse. 

Charles  Montague  was  bom  April  16, 1661, 
at  Horton,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  son  of 
Mr.  Greoige  Montague,  a  youneer  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester.  He  was  educated  first  in 
the  countrr,  and  then  removed  to  Westminster, 
where,  in  1677,  he  was  chosen  a  king's  scholar, 
and  recommended  himself  to  Busby  by  his  feli- 
city in  extemporary  epigrams.  Ble  contracted 
•  very  intimate  friendship  with  Mr.  Stepney  ; 
and,  in  168S,  when  Stepney  was  elected  at 
Cambridge,  the  election  orMontacue  being  not 
to  proceed  till  the  year  following,  he  was  sSraid 
lest  by  being  placed  at  Oxford  he  mie:ht  be  sepa- 
rated from  his  companion,  and  there&re  solicited 
to  be  removed  to  Cambridge,  without  waiting 
for  the  advantages  of  another  jear. 

It  seems  indeed  time  to  wish  for  a  removal ; 
for  he  was  already  a  school-boy  of  one-and- 
twcnty. 

His  relation,  Dr.  Montague,  was  then  master 
of  the  college  in  which  he  was  placed  a  fbllow- 
eommoner,  and  took  him  under  his  particol&r 
eare.  Here  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
the  great  Newton,  which  continued  through  his 
life,  and  was  at  last  attested  by  a  legacy. 

In  1695,  his  verses  on  the  death  of  King 
Charles  made  such  an  impression  on  the  Ean 
of  Dorset,  that  he  was  invited  to  town,  and  in- 
troduced by  that  universal  patron  to  the  other 
wits.  In  1687,  he  joined  with  Prior  in  "The 
CKy  Mouse  and  the  Country  Mouse,**  a  bur- 
lesque of  Dryden's  "  Hind  and  Panther."  He 
signed  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  sat  in  the  convention.  He  about  the  same 
time  married  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Man- 
chester, and  intended  to  have  taken  orders  ;  but 
af^rwards,  altering  his  purpose,  he  purchased 
for  1,50(M.  the  place  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
counciL 

After  he  had  written  his  epistle  on  the  victory 
af  the  Bo^e,  his  patron,  Dorset,  introduced 
hhn  to  King  William,  with  this  expression : 
—"Sir,  I  have  brought  a  mouse  to  wait  on  your 
Majesty."  To  which  the  King  is  said  to  have 
replied,  "  You  do  well  to  put  me  in  the  way  of 
making  a  man  of  him  ;**  and  ordered  him  a  pen- 
sion 01  five  hundred  pounds.  This  story,  how- 
ever current,  seems  to  have  been  made  after  the 
event  The  King's  answer  implies  a  greater 
acquaintance  with  our  proverbial  and  familiar 
diction  than  King  William  could  possibly  have 
attained. 

In  1691,  beinff  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  argued  warmly  in  favour  of  a  law  to 


grant  the  assistance  of  counsel  m  trials  for  high 
treason ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  his. speech,  faUing 
into  some  confusion,  was  for  a  while  sflent ;  bat, 
recovering  himself,  observed,  "  how  reasonable 
it  was  to  allow  counsel  to  men  called  as  crimi- 
nals before  a  court  of  justice,  when  it  appeared 
how  much  the  presence  of  that  assembly  could 
disconcert  one  of  their  own  body.*** 

After  this  he  rose  fast  into  honours  and  em- 
ployments, being  made  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Treasury,  and  called  to  the  privy-council. 
In  1694,  he  became  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and  the  next  year  engaged  in  the  great  attempt 
of  the  recoinage,  which  was  in  two  years  hap- 
pily completed.  In  1696,  he  projectea  the  gene- 
ral fund,  and  raised  the  credit  of  the  Exchequer ; 
and,  after  incjuiry  concerning  a  grant  of  Irish 
crown-lands,  it  was  determined  by  a  vote  of  the 
Commons,  that  Charles  Montague,  Esq.  had 
deserved  has  Majesty's  favour.  In  1698,  being 
advanced  to  the  nrstcommif^ion  of  the  Treasury, 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  regency  in  the 
Kinjg[*s  absence :  the  next  year  he  was  made 
auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  year  after 
created  Baron  Halifax.  He  was,  however,  im- 
peached by  the  Commons ;  but  the  articles  were 
dismissed  by  the  Lords. 

At  the  accession  of  Cluecn  Anne  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  council ;  and  in  the  first  pariia- 
ment  of  her  reign  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Commons,  and  again  escaped  by  the  protection 
of  the  Lords.  In  1704,  he  wrote  an  answer  to 
Bromley's  speech  against  occasional  conformity. 
He  headed  the  inquiry  into  the  danger  of  the 
church.  In  1706,  ne  proposed  and  negotiated 
the  Union  with  Scotland  ;  and  when  the  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover  had  received  the  garter,  after  the 
act  had  passed  for  securing  the  protestant  snc- 
cessioR,  he  was  appointed  to  carry  the  ensigns 
of  the  order  to  the  electoral  court.  He  sat  as 
one  of  the  judges  of  SachevercU  ;  but  voted  for 
a  mild  sentence.  Being  now  no  longer  in  fa- 
vour, he  contrived  to  obtain  a  writ  for  summon- 
ing the  Electoral  Prince  to  pariiament  as  Duke 
of  Cambridge. 

At  the  Clueen*s  death  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  regents  ;  and  at  ihe  accession  of  George 
I.  was  made  Elari  of  Halifax^  knight  of  the  gar- 
ter, and  first  commissioner  of^the  Treasury,  with 
a  grant  to  his  nephew  of  the  reversion  of  the 
auditorship  of  the  Elxcheouer.  More  was  not  to 
be  had,  and  this  he  kept  out  a  little  while  ;  for, 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1715,  he  died  of  an  inflam- 
mation of  his  lungs. 


•  Mr.  Reed  otnerves  that  this  anecdnce  is  related  by 
Mr.  Walpole,  in  hii  "  Caialo?iie  of  Boyal  aiid  Noble 
Au.hors,''  ofihe  Earl  of  Shafte«ibury,  aui)K>r  ofihe  '*  Cba- 
racteriftticii ;"  but  it  appears  to  me  lo  be  a  miauke,  if 
we  are  to  understand  that  the  wordi  were  apoken  bf 
Shaflesbury  at  this  lime,  when  he  had  no  aeat  in  tb« 
Hou!>e  of  Commons;  nor  did  the  bill  paaa  at  this  time, 
beinr  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords.  It  became  a 
law  m  the  7ih  William,  when  Halifax  aiid  8hafte>4>ur]r 
both  hail  seals.  The  etliiors  of  the  "  Biomraphia  Britao* 
Pica"  adopted  Mr.  Walpole's  story,  but  they  are  w* 
(•peaking  of  this  period.  The  storv  first  appeared  in  ifa^ 
Life  of  Lonl  Halil&z,  published  in  171^.— C 
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Of  him,  who  firom  a  poet  hecmme  a  patron  of 
poets,  it  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  works 
would  not  miss  of  celebration.  Addison  began 
to  praise  him  early,  and  was  followed  or  accom- 
panied by  other  poets ;  perhaps  by  almost  all, 
except  Swifl  and  rope,  who  forebore  to  flatter 
him  m  his  life,  and  after  his  death  spoke  of  him ; 
Swift  with  slight  censure,  and  Pope,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Bafo,  with  acrimonious  contempt 

He  was,  as  Pope  says,  "fed  with  dedica- 
tions;" for  Tickell  affirms  that  no  dedication 
was  unrewarded.  To  charge  all  unmerited 
praise  with  the  guilt  of  flattery,  and  to  suppose 
that  the  encomiast  always  knows  and  feels  the 
falsehoods  of  hb  assertions,  is  surely  to  discover 
freat  ignorance  of  human  nature  and  human 
hfe.  In  determinations  depending  not  on  rules, 
but  on  experience  and  comparison,  judgment  is 
alwajTs,  in  aome  de^ree^  subject  to  afiection. 
Very  near  to  admiration  is  the  wish  to  admire. 

Everr  man  willingly  gives  value  to  the  praise 
which  lie  receives^  and  considers  the  sentence 


passed  in  his  fiivour  as  the  sentence  of  discern- 
ment. We  admire  in  a  friend  that  understand- 
ing which  selected  us  for  confidence ;  we  admire 
more,  in  a  patron,  that  judgment  which,  instead 
of  scattering  bounty  indiscriminately,  directed 
it  to  us ;  and,  if  the  patron  be  an  author,  those 
performances  which  gratitude  forbids  us  ta 
blame,  afiection  will  easily  dispose  us  to  exalt 

To  these  prejudices,  hardly  culpable,  interest 
adds  a  power  always  operating,  though  not 
always,  oecause  not  willingly,  perceived.  The 
modesty  of  praise  wears  gradually  away ;  and  per 
haps  the  pnde  of  patronage  may  be  in  time  so  in 
creased,  that  modest  praise  will  no  lon^r please. 

Many  a  blandishment  was  practisea  upon 
Halifax,  which  he  would  never  have  known, 
had  he  no  other  attractions  than  those  of  his 
poetry,  of  which  a  short  time  has  withered  the 
beauties.  It  would  now  be  esteemed  no  honour, 
by  a  contributor  to  the  montlily  bundles  of 
verses,  to  be  told,  that  in  straini  either  familiar 
or  solemn,  he  sings  like  Montague. 


PARNELL. 


Tbb  life  of  Dr.  Parnbll  is  a  task  which  I 
should  very  willingly  decline,  since  it  has  been 
lately  written  by  Gold^ith,  a  man  of  such 
variety  of  powers,  and  such  felicity  of  perform- 
ance, that  he  always  seemed  to  do  best  that 
wUdi  he  was  doing ;  a  man  who  had  the  art  of 
being  minute  without  tediousness,  and  general 
without  confusion ;  whose  lan^age  was  copious 
without  exuberance,  exact  without  constraint, 
and  easy  without  weakness. 

What  such  an  author  has  told,  who  would  tell 
again  7  I  have  made  an  abstract  from  his  larger 
narrative  ;  and  have  this  gratification  from  my 
attempt,  Uiat  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing due  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Goldsmith. 

Thomas  Parnbll  was  the  son  of  a  common- 
wealthsman  of  the  same  name,  who,  at  the  Re- 
storation, left  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  where 
the  family  had  been  established  for  several  cen- 
toriea,  and  settlinj^  in  Ireland,  purchased  an  es- 
tate, which,  with  his  lands  in  Cheshire,  descended 
to  the  poet,  who  was  bom  in  Dublin,  in  1679; 
and,  alter  the  usual  education  at  a  grammar- 
school,  was,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  admitted  into 
the  College,  where,  in  1700,  he  became  master 
of  arts ;  and  was  the  same  year  ordained  a  dea- 
con, though  under  the  canonical  age,  by  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  Bishop  of  Derry. 

About  three  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a 
priest;  and  in  1705,  Dr.  Ashe,  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  conferred  upon  him  the  archdeaconry 
ofClogher.  About  the  same  year  he  married 
Mrs.  Anne  Minchin,  an  amiable  lady,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  who  died  young,  and  a  daugh- 
ter who  long  survived  him.     .       .      ^         ^    ^ 

At  the  ejection  of  the  whigs,  m  the  end  of 
Clneen  Anne'p  reign,  Pamell  was  persuaded  to 


change  his  party,  not  without  much  censure  ttwn 
those  whom  he  forsook,  and  was  received  by 
the  new  ministry  as  a  valuable  reinforcement 
When  the  Earl  of  Oxford  was  told  that  Dr.  Par^ 
nell  waited  among  the  crowd  in  the  outer  room, 
he  went,  by  the  persuasion  of  Swift,  with  hia 
treasurer's  stafi'in  his  hand,  to  inquire  for  him, 
and  to  bid  him  welcome ;  and,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Pope's  dedication,  admitted  him  as 
a  favourite  companion  to  his  convivial  hours; 
but,  as  it  seems  often  to  have  happened  in  those 
times  to  the  favourites  of  the  great,  without  at* 
tention  to  his  fortune,  which,  however,  was  m 
nojrreat  need  of  improvement 

Pamell,  who  did  not  want  ambition  or  vanity, 
was  desirous  to  make  himself  conspicuous,  and 
to  show^  how  worthy  he  was  of  high  preferment 
As  he  thought  himself  ()ualified  to  become  a 
popular  preacher,  he  displayed  his  elocution 
with  great  success  in  the  pulpits  of  London ;  2mt 
the  Clueen's  death  potting  an  end  to  his  ezpco* 
tations,  abated  his  diligence ;  and  Pope  repre- 
sents him  as  fallingfrom  that  time  into  intem- 
perance of  wine.  That  in  his  latter  life  he  was 
too  much  a  lover  of  the  bottle,  is  not  denied; 
but  I  have  heard  it  imputed  to  a  cause  more 
likely  to  obtain  forgiveness  from  mankind — the 
untimely  death  of  a  darlinjg  son ;  or,  as  othen 
tell,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  (171S)  in  the 
midst  of  his  expectations. 

He  was  now  to  derive  every  future  addition  to 
his  preferments  from  his  personal  interest  with 
his  private  friends,  and  he  was  not  long  unre- 
garaed.  He  was  warmly  recommended  by 
Swift  to  Archbisbop  King,  who  gave  him  a 
prebend  m  1713;  and  in  May,  1716,  preaented 
him  to  the  vicarage  of  FInglass,  in  the  dioeeit 
of  Dublin,  worth  four  hundred  ponnds  a-year. 
Such  notice,  from  such  a  man,  mrlines  me  ta 
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believe,  that  the  vice  of  which  he  has  been  ac- 
cused was  not  gross,  or  not  notorious. 

But  his  prosperity  did  not  last  long.  His  end, 
whatever  was  its  cause,  was  now  approaching. 
He  enjoyed  his  prefennent  little  more  than  a 
year;  for  in  July,  1717,  in  his  thirty-eighth 
Tear,  he  died  at  Chester,  on  his  way  to  Ir^ 

He  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  poets  who 
take  delight  in  writing.  He  contributed  to  the 
papers  of  that  time,  and  probably  published 
more  than  he  owned.  He  left  many  composi- 
tions behind  him,  of  which  Pope  selected  tnose 
which  he  thought  best,  and  dedicated  them  to 
the  Earl  of  Oxford.  Of  these  Goldsmith  has 
given  an  opinion,  and  his  criticism  it  is  seldom 
safe  to  contradict  He  bestows  justpraise  upon 
"The  Rise  of  Woman,»»  "The  Fairy  Tale," 
and  "  The  Pervigilium  Veneris  ;"  but  nas  very 
properly  remark^  that  in  "  The  Battle  of  Mice 
and  Progs,"  the  Greek  names  have  not  in  Eng- 
lish their  original  effect 

Be  tells  us,  that  "  The  Book-Worm"  is  bor- 
rowed from  Beza ;  but  he  should  have  added, 
with  modem  applications :  and,  when  he  disco- 
vers that  "  Gay  Bacchus"  is  translated  from 
Augurellus,  he  ought  to  have  remarked  that  the 
latter  part  is  purely  Pamell's.  Another  poem, 
**  When  Spring  comes  on,"  is,  he  says,  taken 
from  the  PrencL  I  would  add,  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  barrenneUf  in  his  verses  to  Pope,  was 
borrowed  from  Secundus ;  but,  lately  searching 
for  the  passage,  which  I  had  formeriy  read.  T 
could  not  6nd  it  The  **  Night-piece  on  Death" 
is  indirectly  preferred  by  Goldsmith  to  Gray'i 


**  Churchyard :"  but,  in  my  opinion,  Qny  has 
the  advantage  of  dignity,  variety,  and  originality 
of  sentiment.  He  observes,  that  the  story  <m 
the  "  Hermit"  is  in  More*s  "  Dialogues"  and 
Howell*s  "Letters,"  and  supposes  it  to  have 
been  originally  Arabian. 

Goldsmith  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the 
*<  Elegy  to  the  old  Beauty,"  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  meanest ;  nor  of  the  "  Allegory  on  Man," 
the  happiest  of  Pamelas  performances ;  the  hint 
of  the  **  Hymn  to  Contentment"  I  suspect  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Cleiveland. 

The  general  character  of  Pamell  is  not  great 
extent  of  comprehension,  or  fertility  of  mind. 
Of  the  little  tnat  appears  still  less  is  his  own. 
His  praise  must  be  derived  from  the  easy 
sweetness,  of  his  diction  :  in  his  verses  there  is 
more  happiness  than  pains ;  he  is  sprightly  with- 
out efibrt,  and  always  delights,  though  he  never 
ravishes  ;  every  thing  is  proper,  yet  every  thing 
seems  casual.  If  there  is  some  appearance  of 
elaboration  in  the  "  Hermit,"  the  narrative,  as 
it  is  less*  airy,  is  less  pleasing.  Of  his  other 
compositions  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
they  are  the  productions  of  nature,  so  excellent 
as  not  to  want  the  help  of  art,  or  of  art  so  re- 
fined as  to  resemble  nature. 

This  criticism  relates  only  to  the  pieces  pub- 
lished by  Pope.  Of  the  large  appendages,  wnich 
I  find  in  the  last  edition,  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
know  not  whence  they  came,  nor  have  ever  in- 
quired whither  they  are  ^ing.  They  stand 
upon  the  faith  of  the  compilers. 


•  Dr.  Warton  asks,  "  Isas  than  what  >•«— E 


GARTH. 


Samubl  Garth  was  of  a  good  family  in 
Yorkshire,  and  from  some  school  in  his  own 
country  became  a  student  at  Peterhouse,  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  resided  till  he  became  doc- 
tor of  physic  on  July  7th,  1691.  He  was  ex- 
amined before  the  College,  at  London,  on  March 
the  12th,  1691-2,  and  admitted  fellow,  June  26th, 
1693.  He  was  soon  so  much  distinguished  by 
bis  conversation  and  accomplishments,  as  to 
ob'ain  very  extensive  practice ;  and,  if  a  pam- 

{>hlet  of  tliose  times  may  be  credited,  had  the 
avour  and  confidence  of  one  party,  as  Radclifie 
had  of  the  other. 

He  is  always  mentioned  as  a  man  of  bene- 
volence ;  and  it  is  just  to  suppose  that -his  desire 
of  helping  the  helpless  disposed  him  to  so  much 
zeal  tor  the  Dispensary;  an  undertaking,  of 
which  some  account,  however  short,  is  prop^  to 
be  given. 

Whether  what  Temple  says  be  true,  that  phy- 
■icians  have  had  more  learning  than  the  other 
fkculties,  1  will  not  stay  to  inqoire ;  but,  I  be- 
lieve, every  man  has  found  in  physicians  great 
liberality  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  very  prompt 
effusion  of  benencence,  and  willingness  to  exert 
ft  IvGCfttive  art  where  there  is  no  hope  of  liicie. 


A^eably  to  this  character,  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, in  July,  1687,  published  an  edict,  re> 
quiring  all  tlie  fellows,  candidates,  and  licen- 
tiates, to  give  gratuitous  advice  to  the  neigh- 
bouring poor. 

This  edict  was  sent  to  the  court  of  aldermen ; 
and,  a  question  being  made  to  whom  the  appel 
lation  of  the  poor  should  be  extended,  the  Col 
le^e  answered,  that  it  should  be  sufficient  to 
bnn^  a  testiinonial  from  the  clergyman  officiat- 
ing in  the  parish  where  the  patient  resided. 

After  a  year's  experience,  the  physicians  found 
their  chanty  frustrated  by  some  malignant  op- 
position, and  made,  to  a  great  degree,  vain  by 
the  high  price  of  physic ;  they  therefore  voted, 
in  August,  1688,  that  the  laboratory  of  the  Col- 
lege should  be  accommodated  to  the  preparation 
of  medicines,  and  another  room  prepared  for 
their  reception ;  and  that  the  contributors  to  the 
expense  snould  manage  the  charity. 

It  was  now  expected,  that  the  apothecariee 
would  have  undertaken  the  cere  or  provii^ 
medicines ;  but  they  took  another  course.  Think* 
ing  the  whole  design  pernicious  to  their  interest, 
they  endeavoured  to  raise  a  faction  against  \t  in 
the  C«llege,  and  found  some  physioeiie  meea 
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raoogh  to  solicit  their  patronage,  by  betra^ng 
to  them  the  counsels  of  the  College.  The 
peater  part,  however,  enforced  by  a  new  edict, 
in  1694,  the  former  order  of  1687,  and  sent  it  to 
the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  treat  with  the  College,  and  settle  the 
mode  of  administering  the  chanty. 

It  was  desired  by  the  aldermen  that  the  tes- 
timonials of  churchwardens  and  overseers  should 
be  admitted ;  and  that  all  hired  servants,  and 
all  apprentices  to  handicrallsmen,  should  be  con- 
tfidered  as  poor.  This  likewise  was  granted  by 
the  College. 

It  was  then  considered  who  should  distribute 
the  medicines,  and  who  should  settle  their 
prices.  The  physicians  procured  some  apothe- 
caries to  undertake  the  dispensation,  and  offered 
that  the  warden  and  company  of  the  apotheca- 
ries should  adiust  the  price.  This  oficr  was 
rejected ;  and  tne  apothecaries  who  had  engaged 
to  assist  the  chanty  were  considered  as  traitors 
to  the  company,  threatened  with  the  imposition 
of  troublesome  offices,  and  deterred  from  the 
performance  of  their  engagements.  The  apo- 
thecaries ventured  upon  public  opposition,  and 
presented  a  kind  of  remonstrance  against  the 
desigrn  to  the  committee  of  the  city,  which  the 
physicians  condescended  to  confute  :  and  at  last 
the  traders  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
sons  of  trade ;  for  the  proposal  of  the  College 
having  been  considered,  a  paper  of  approbation 
was  drawn  up,  but  postponea  and  forgotten. 

The  physicians  still  persisted  ;  and  m  1696  a 
subscription  was  raised  by  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  an  agreement  prefixed  to  the  Dispensair. 
The  poor  were,  for,  a  time,  supplied  with  medi- 
cines ;  for  how  long  a  time  I  know  not  The 
medicinal  charity,  like  others,  began  with  ar- 
dour, but  soon  remitted,  and  at  last  died  gradu- 
ally away. 

About  the  time  of  the  subscription  begins  the 
action  of  "The  Dispensary."  The  poem,  as  its 
subject  was  present  and  popular,  co-operated 
with  the  passions  and  prejudices  then  prevalent, 
and  with  such  auxiliaries  to  its  intrinsic  merit, 
was  universally  and  Hberally  applauded.  It  was 
on  the  side  ot  charity  against  the  intrigues  of 
interest,  and  of  regular  learning  against  the 
licentious  usurp  tion  of  medical  authority,  and 
was  therefore  naturally  favoured  by  those  who 
read  and  can  judge  of  poetry. 

In  1697,  Garth  spoke  that  which  is  now  called 
Uie  Harveian  Oration  ;  which  the  authors  of  the 
**  Biographia**  mention  with  more  praise  than 
the  passage  quoted  in  their  notes  will  fully 
iustify.  Garth,  speaking  of  the  mis<^fs  done 
^y  quacks,  has  these  expressions : — ^Von  ta- 
men  telis  vulnerat  ista  agyrtanim  colluvies,  sed 
theriaca  quadam  magis  peroiciosa,  non  pyrio, 
sed  pulvere  nesdo  (\uo  exotico  certat,  non  glo- 
hulis  plumbets,  sed  pilulis  leoue  lethalibus  inter- 
ficit"  This  was  certainly  Inought  fine  by  the 
author,  and  is  still  admired  by  his  biographer. 
In  October,  1 702,  he  became  one  of  the  censors 
of  the  College. 

Garth,  being  an  active  and  zealous  whig,  was 
a  member  of  the  Kit-cat  club,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, familiarly  known  to  all  the  great  men 
of  that  denomination.    In  1710,  when  the  go- 
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vemment  fell  into  other  hands,  be  writ  to 
Lord  Godolphin,  on  his  dismission,  a  short  poem, 
which  was  criticised  in  the  "Elxaminnr,"  and  so 
successfully  either  defended  or  excused  by  M& 
Addison,  thar,  for  the  sake  of  the  vindication,  it 
ought  to  be  preserved. 

At  the  accession  of  the  present  family  his 
merits  were  acknowledged  and  rewarded.  He 
was  knighted  with  the  sword  of  his  hero,  MaiU 
borough ;  and  was  made  physician  in  ordinaij 
to  the  King,  and  physician  general  to  the 
army. 

He  then  undertook  an  edition  of  Ovid*s  "  Me- 
tamorphoses,*' translated  by  several  hands,  which 
he  recommended  by  a  preface,  written  with 
more  ostentation  than  ability :  his  notions  are 
half-formed,  and  his  materials  immethodically 
confused.  This  was  his  last  work.  He  died 
Jan.  18, 1717-18,  and  was  buried  at  Hant>w-on- 
the-hilL 

His  personal  character  seems  to  have  been 
social  and  Uberal.  He  communicated  himself 
through  a  very  wide  extent  of  acquaintance ;  and 
though  firm  in  a  party,  at  a  time  when  firmness 
included  virulence,  yet  he  imparted  his  kmdnese 
to  those  who  were  not  supposed  to  favour  hia 
principles.  He  was  an  early  enccura^er  of  Pope, 
and  was  at  once  the  friend  of  Addison  and  of 
Granville.  He  is  accused  of  voluptuousness 
and  irreligion;  and  Pope^  who  says,  "that  if 
ever  there  was  a  good  Ciinstian,  witnout  know 
ing  himself  to  be  so,  it  was  Dr.  Garth,"  seems 
not  able  to  deny  what  he  is  angry  to  hear,  and 
loath  to  confess. 

Pope  afterwards  declared  himself  convinced, 
that  Garth  died  in  the  communion  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  having  been  privately  recon- 
ciled. It  is  observed  by  Lowth,  that  there  is  less 
distance  than  is  thought  between  skepticism  and 
poper^:  and  that  a  mind,  wearied  with  perpe 
tual  doubt,  willingly  seeks  repose  in  the  Dosom 
of  an  infallible  church. 

His  poetry  has  been  praised  at  least  equally 
to  its  merit  In  "The  Dispensary"  there  is  a 
strain  of  smooth  and  free  versitication  ;  but  few 
lines  are  eminently  elegant  No  passages  fall 
below  mediocrity,  and  few  rise  much  aSove  it 
The  plan  seems  formed  without  just  proportion 
to  the  subject ;  the  means  and  end  have  no  ne- 
cessary connexion.  Resncl,  in  his  preface  to 
Pope's  Essay,  remarks,  that  Garth  exhibits  no 
discrimination  of  characters ;  and  that  what  any 
one  says  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been 
said  by  another.  The  general  design  is,  per- 
haps, open  to  criticism  j  out  the  composition  can 
seldom  be  charged  with  inaccuracy  or  ne^li 
gence.  The  Author  never  slumbers  in  self-in 
aulgence;  his  full  vigour  is  always  exerted; 
scarcely  a  line  is  left  unfinished ;  nor  is  it  easy 
to  find  an  expression  used  by  constraint,  or  a 
thought  imperfectly  expressed.  It  was  remark 
ed  by  Pope,  that  "The  Dispensary"  had  been 
corrected  in  every  edition,  and  that  every  change 
was  an  improvement  It  appears,  however,  td 
want  something  of  poetical  ardour,  and  some- 
thing of  general  delectation;  and,  therefore, 
since  it  has  been  no  longer  supported  by  aca- 
dental  and  intrinsic  popularity,  it  has 
scarcely  able  to  support  itseli 
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Nicholas  I^owiwas  bom  at  Little  Beck  ford, 
m  Bedfordshire,  in  1673.  His  fiimily  had  lone 
posseased  a  considerable  estate,  with  a  good 
noose,  at  Lambertoan,  in  Devonshire.*  His 
ancestor,  from  whom  he  descended  in  a  direct 
line,  received  the  arms  borne  by  his  descend- 
ants for  his  brayery  in  the  Holy  War.  His 
father,  John  Rowe,  who  was  the  first  that  quit- 
ted his  paternal  acres  to  practise  any  part  of 
{>rofit,  professed  the  law,  and  published  Ben- 
ow*iJ  and  Dallisou's  ** Reports*'  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  when  in  opposition  to  the 
notions,  then  diligently  propagated,  of  dispens- 
ing power,  he  ventured  to  remark  how  low  his 
authors  rated  the  prerogative.  He  was  made  a 
sergeant,  and  died  April  30,  1692.  He  was 
buned  in  the  Temple  cnurch. 

Nicholas  was  first  sent  to  a  private  school,  at 
Higfagate;   and,  being  afterwards  removed  to 


Westminster,  was.  at  twelve  years,t  chosen  one 
of  the  King's  scholars.  His  master  was  Bnsb;^, 
who  fuflered  none  of  his  sdiolars  to  let  their 
poweri  lie  useless:  and  his  exercises  in  several 
languages  are  said  to  have  been  written  with 
uncommon  degrees  of  excellence,  and  yet  to  have 
cost  him  very  Uttle  labour. 

At  sixteen  he  had,  in  his  father's  opinioQ, 
made  advances  in  learning  sufficient  to  qualify 
him  for  the  study  of  law,  and  was  entered  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Midcfte  Temple,  where  for  sometime 
he  read  statutes  and  reports  with  proficiency 
proportionate  to  the  force  of  his  mind,  which 
was  already  such  that  he  endeavoured  t&  com- 
prehend law,  not  as  a  series  of  precedents,  or 
collection  of  positive  precepts,  but  as  a  system 
of  rational  government,  and  impartial  justice. 

When  he  was  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  lefl  more  to  his  own  direction,  and 
probably  from  that  time  suffered  law  gradually 
to  give  way  to  poetry.  At  twenty-five  he  pro- 
duced "The  Ambitious  Step-mother,"  wnich 
was  received  with  so  much  favour,  that  he  de- 
voted himself  from  that  lime  wholly  to  elegant 
literature. 

His  next  tragedy  (1702)  was  "Tameriane," 
in  which,  under  the  name  of  Tameriane,  he  in- 
tended to  characterize  King  William,  and  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  under  Bajazet  The  virtues  of 
,  Tameriane  seem  to  have  been  arbitrarily  as- 
signed him  by  his  poet,  for  I  know  not  that  his- 
tory gives  any  other  oualities  than  those  which 
msike  a  conqueror.  The  fashion,  however,  of 
the  time  was,  to  accumulate  upon  Lewis  all  that 
can  raise  horror  and  detestation  ;  and  whatever 
good  was  withheld  from  him,  that  it  might  not 
be  thrown  away,  was  bestowed  upon  King  Wil- 


Thirwas  the  tragedy  which  Rowe  valued 
most,  and  that  which  probably,  by  the  help  cf 
political  auxiliaries,  excited  most  applause ;  but 
occasional  poetry  must  ofUn  content  itself  with 
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occasional  praise.  '<  Tamerlane"  has  for  a  long 
time  been  acted  only  once  a  year,  on  the  night 
when  King  William  landed.  Our  quarrel  fnth 
Lewis  has  been  lon^  over ;  and  it  now  gratifies 
neither  zeal  nor  malice  to  see  him  painted  witfa 
aggravated  features,  like  a  Saracen  upon  a  sign. 
"The  Fair  Penitent,"  his  next  production, 
(1703,)  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  tragedies  oo 
the  sUge,  where  it  still  keeps  its  turns  of  ap- 
pearing, and  probably  will  long  keep  them,  ior 
there  is  scarcely  any  work  of  any  poet  at  once 
so  interesting  by  the  fable,  and  so  delightfiij  by 
the  language.  The  story  is  domestic,  and  thehv 
fore  easily  received  by  the  imagination,  and  as- 
similated to  common  life ;  the  diction  is  ex- 
quisitely harmonious,  and  soft  or  sprightly  as 
occasion  requiries. 

The  character  of  Lothario  seems  to  have 
been  expanded  by  Richardson  into  Lovelace: 
but  he  has  excelled  his  ori^nal  in  the  moral  ef- 
fect of  the  fiction.  Lothano,  with  gayety  which 
cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which  cannot  be 
despised,  retains  too  much  of  the  spectator's 
kindness.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Richaidsoo 
alone  to  teach  us  at  once  esteem  and  detests^ 
tion,  to  make  virtuous  resentment  overpower  all 
the  benevolence  which  wit,  elegance,  and  coo- 
rage  naturally  excite ;  and  to  lose  at  last  the  hero 
in  the  villain. 

The  fiflh  act  is  not  equal  to  the  former :  the 
events  of  the  drama  are  exhausted,  and  little  re- 
mains but  to  Ulk  of  what  is  past  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  title  of  the  play  does  not  suf- 
ficiently correspond  with  the  behavionr  of  Ca^ 
lists,  who  at  last  shows  no  evident  signs  of  i«- 
pentance,  but  may  be'  reasonably  suspected  ef 
feeling  pain  from  detection  rather  than  from 
guilt,  and  expresses  more  shame  than  sorrow, 
and  more  rage  than  shame. 

His  next  ( 1706)  was  "  Ulysses  ;"  which,  with 
the  common  fate  of  mythological  stories,  is  now 
generally  neglected.  We  have  been  too  eariy 
acquainted  with  the  poetical  heroes,  to  expect 
any  pleasure  from  their  revival ;  to  show  them, 
as  they  have  already  been  shown,  is  to  disgust 
by  repetition ;  to  give  them  new  qualities,  or 
new  adventures,  is  to  offend  by  violating  re- 
ceived notions. 

"The  Royal  Convert"  (I70S)  seems  to  have 
a  better  claim  to  longevity.  The  fable  is  drawn 
from  an  obscure  and  baxbarous  age,  to  which 
fictions  are  more  easily  and  properiy  adapted ; 
for  when  objects  are  imperfectly  seen,  they 
easily  take  forms  from  imagination.  The  scene 
lies  amonf  our  ancestors  in  our  own  country, 
and  therefore  very  easily  catches  attention.  Ro-* 
dogune  is  a  personage  truly  tragical,  of  high 
spirit  and  violent  passions,  great  with  tem- 
pestuous dignity,  and  wicked  with  a  aool  that 
would  have  been  heroic  if  it  had  been  virtiioua 
The  motto  seems  to  tell  that  this  play  was  not 
successful 

Rowe  does  not  alwa3rs  remember  what  hii 
characters  require.    In  "Tamerlane"  tiMrais 
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tome  ndiculons  mention  of  the  God  of  Love ; 
and  Rodogune,  a  savage  Saxon,  Ulks  of  Venus, 
and  the  eagle  that  bears  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

The  play  discovers  its  own  date  by  a  predic- 
tion of  the  Union,  in  imitation  of  Cranmer's 
prophetic  nromises  to  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
inticipatea  blessings  of  union  are  not  very  na^ 
tarally  introduced,  nor  very  happil]^  expressed. 

He  once  ( 1706 )  tried  to  change  his  hand.  He 
ventured  on  a  comedy,  and  produced  **The 
Biter;"  with  which,  though  it  was  unfavourably 
treated  by  the  audience,  he  was  himself  delight- 
ed ;  for  he  is  said  to  have  sat  in  the  house 
Ituohing  with  great  vehemence,  whenever  he 
had,  in  his  own  opinion,  produced  a  jest  But, 
finding  that  he  and  the  public  had  no  sym- 
pathy of  mirth,  he  tried  at  lighter  scenes  no 
more. 

After  "The Royal  Convert"  (1714)  appeared 
"Jane  Shore,"  written,  as  its  author  professes, 
in  tmtfaftoM  of  Shalupeare^a  atfle.  In  what  he 
thought  himself  an  imitator  of  Shakspearo,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive.  The  numbers,  the  diction, 
the  sentiments,  and  the  conduct,  every  thing  in 
which  imitation  can  consist,  are  remote  in  the 
atmoit  degree  from  the  manner  of  Shakspeare, 
whoee  dramas  it  resembles  only  as  it  is  an  Eng- 
lish story,  and  as  some  of  the  persons  ha?e  their 
names  in  history.  This  play,  consisting  chiefly 
of  domestic  scenes  and  private  distress,  lays 
hold  upon  the  heart  The  wife  is  forgiven 
b<%ause  she  repents,  and  the  husband  is  ho- 
noured because  he  forgives.  •  This,  therefore,  is 
one  of  those  pieces  which  we  still  welcome  on 
the  staffe. 

His  last  tragedy  (1715)  was  "Ladv  Jane 
(irey."  This  subject  had  been  chosen  "by  Mr. 
Smith,  whose  paoers  were  put  into  Rowe*s 
hands  such  as  he  describes  them  in  his  preface. 
This  play  has  likewise  sunk  into  oblivion. 
From  this  time  he  gave  nothing  more  to  the 
*aje. 

Being,  b]jr  a  competent  fortune,  exempted  from 
any  necessity  of  combating  his  inclination,  he 
nerer  wrote  m  distress,  and  therefore  does  not 
appear  to  have  ever  written  in  haste.  His 
works  were  finished  to  his  own  approbation, 
and  bear  few  marks  of  ne^igence  or  hurry.  It 
ii  remarkable,  that  his  prologues  and  epilogues 
are  all  his  own,  though  he  sometimes  sup- 
plied others  ;  he  aflbrded  help,  but  did  not 
solicit  it 

As  his  studies  necessarily  made  him  acquaint- 
ed with  Shakspeare,  and  acnuaintance  produced 
veneration,  he  undertook  (1709)  an  edition  of 
his  works,  from  which  he  neither  received  much 
praise,  nor  seems  to  have  expected  it;  yet,  I 
believe,  those  who  compare  it  with  former  copies 
will  find  that  he  has  done  more  than  ho  pro- 
mised ;  and  that,  without  the  pomp  of  notes  or 
boasts  of  criticism,  many  passngcs  are  happily 
restored.  He  prefixed  a  life  of  the  author,  such 
u  tradition,  then  almost  expiring,  could  supply, 
and  a  preface  ;*  which  cannot  be  said  to  disco- 
ver much  profundity  or  penetration.  He  at  least 
contributed  to  the  popularity  of  his  author. 

He  was  wiUing  enough  to  improve  his  fortune 
by  other  arts  than  poetry.  He  was  under-se- 
cretary  for  three  years  when  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
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berry  was  secretary  of  slate,  and  afterwards 
applied  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  some  public 
employmentf  •  Oxford  enjoined  him  to  study 
Spanish ;  and  when,  some  time  aflerwards,  he 
came  again,  and  said  that  he  had  mastered  it, 
dismissed  him  with  this  congratulation :  "  Then, 
Sir,  I  envy  vou  tlie  pleasui-e  of  reading  *  Don 
Gluixote'  in  the  original" 

This  story  is  silSiciently  attested;  but  why 
Oxford,  who  desired  to  be  thought  a  favourer  of 
literature,  should  thus  insult  a  man  of  acknow« 
led^ed  merit ;  or  how  Rowe,  who  was  so  keen  a 
whig,  that  he  did  not  willingly  converse  with  men 
of  the  opposite  party,  could  ask  preferment  from 
Oxford,  it  is  not  now  possible  to  discover.  Pope4 
who  told  the  story,  did  not  say  on  what  occa- 
sion the  advice  was  given ,  and,  though  he  owned 
Rowe's  disappointment,  doubled  whether  any  in- 
jury was  intended  him,  but  thought  it  rather  Lord 
Oxford's  odd  way. 

It  is  likeW  that  he  lived  on  discontented  through 
tlie  rest  of'^Clueeii  Anne's  reign  ;  but  the  time 
came  at  last  when  he  found  kinder  friends.  At 
the  accession  of  Kin^  George  he  was  made  poet- 
laureat ;  I  am  afraid  by  the  eiection  of  poor 
Nahum  Tate,  who  (1716)  died  in  the  Mint, 
where  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  by  extreme 
poverty.  He  was  made  likewise  one  of  the 
land-surveyors  of  the  customs  of  the  port  at 
London.  The  Prince  of  Wales  chose  him  clerk 
of  his  council ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Parker, 
as  soon  as  he  received  tlie  seals,  appointed  hiniy 
unasked,  secretary  of  the  presentations.  Such 
an  accumulation  of  employments  undoubtedly 
produced  a  very  considerable  revenue. 

Having  already  translated  some  parts  of  Lu- 
can's  "  Pharsalia,**  which  had  been  published  id 
the  Miscellanies,  and  doubtless  received  many 
praises,  he  undertook  a  version  of  the  whoU 
work,  which  he  lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish* 
It  seems  to  have  been  printed  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Welwood,  who  prefixed  the  author's  life,  in 
which  is  contained  tlie  following  character: 

'*  As  to  his  person,  it  was  grateful  and  well 
made ;  his  face  regular,  and  of  a  manly  beauty. 
As  his  soul  was  well  lodged,  so  its  rational  and 
animal  faculties  excelled  in  a  high  decrree.  He 
had  a  quick  and  fruitful  invention,  a  deep  pene- 
tration, and  a  large  compass  of  thought,  with 
singular  dexterity  and  easiness  in  making  his 
thoughts  to  be  understood.  He  was  master  of 
most  parts  of  polite  learning,  especially  the  classi- 
cal autliors,  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  understood 
Lhc  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages; 
and  spoke  the  first  fluently,  and  the  oUier  two 
tolerably  well. 

"  He  had  likewise  read  most  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  histories  in  their  original  languages,  and 
most  that  are  written  in  English,  French,ltaliany 
and  Spanish.  He  had  a  good  taste  in  philoso- 
phy ;  and,  having  a  firm  impression  of  religion 
upon  his  mind,  he  took  great  delight  in  divinity 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  in  both  which  he  made 
great  advances  in  the  times  he  retired  into  the 
country,  which  were  frequent  He  expressed, 
on  all  occasions,  his  full  pursuasion  of  llie  truth 
of  revealed  religion  ;  and,  bein^  a  sincere  mem- 
ber of  the  establiaheid  church  himself,  he  pitied, 
but  condemned  not,  those  that  dissented  from  iL 
He  abhorred  the  principle  of  persecuting  men 
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npon  the  account  of  their  opinions  in  religion ; 
and,  being  strict  in  his  own,  he  took  it  not  upon 
him  to  censure  those  of  anoUier  persuasion.  His 
conversation  was  pleasant,  wiuy,  and  learned, 
without  the  least  tincture  of  affectation  or  pedan- 
try ;  and  his  ininiitable  manner  of  divertin<gr  and 
enlivening  the  company,  made  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  be  out  of  humour  when  he  was  in 
it.  Envy  and  detraction  seemed  to  be  entirely 
foreign  to  his  constitution  ;  and  whatever  provo- 
cations he  met  with  at  any  time,  he  passed  them 
over  without  the  least  thought  of  resentment  or 
revenge.  As  Homer  had  a  Ziolus,  so  Mr.  Rowe 
had  sometimes  his ;  for  there  were  not  wanting 
malevolent  people,  and  pretenders  to  poetry  too, 
that  would  now  and  then  bark  at  his  best  per- 
formances ;  but  he  was  conscious  of  his  own 
genius,  and  had  so  much  good  nature  as  to  for- 
give them  ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  tempted  to  re- 
turn them  an  answer. 

"  The  love  of  learning  and  poetry  made  him 
not  the  less  fit  for  business,  and  nobody  applied 
himself  closer  to  it,  when  it  required  his  attend- 
ance. The  late  Duke  of  Clueensberry,  when  he 
was  secretary  of  state,  made  him  his  secretary* 
for  public  affairs  ;  and  when  that  truly  great  man 
came  to  know  him  well,  he  was  never  so  pleased 
as  when  Mr.  Rowe  was  in  his  company.  After 
the  Duke*s  death  all  avenues  were  stopped  to  his 

Ement ;  and,  during  the  rest  of  that  reifrn, 
ssed  his  time  with  the  muses  and  his  books, 
3metimes  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 

"  When  he  had  just  got  to  be  easy  in  his 
fortune,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  it  better, 
death  swept  him  away,  and  in  him  deprived  the 
world  of  one  of  the  best  men  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  geniuses  of  the  age.  He  died  like  a 
Christian  and  a  philosopher,  in  charity  with  all 
mankind,  and  with  oa  absolute  resignation  to 
the  will  of  God.  He  kept  up  his  good  humour 
to  the  last ;  and  took  leave  of  his  wife  and  friends 
immediately  before  his  last  agony,  with  the 
same  tranquillity  of  mind,  and  the  same  indif- 
ference for  life,  as  though  he  had  been  upon 
taking  but  a  short  journey.  He  was  twice 
married  ;  first  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Parsons,  one 
of  the  auditors  of  the  revenue ;  and  afterwards 
to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Devenish,  of  a  good  family 
in  Dorsetshire.  By  the  first  he  had  a  son ;  and 
by  the  second  a  daughter,  married  afterwards 
to  Mr.  Fane.  He  died  the  6th  of  December, 
1719,  in  the  forty -fifth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was 
buried  the  nineteenth  of  the  same  month  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  aisle  where  many 
of  our  English  poets  are  interred,  over  against 
Chaucer,  his  body  being  attended  by  a  select 
number  of  his  friends,  and  the  Dean  and  choir 
officiating  at  tlie  funeral." 

To  this  character.  Which  is  apparently  given 
with  the  fondness  of  a  friend,  may  be  added  the 
testimony  of  Pope,  who  says  in  a  letter  to 
Blount,  "  Mr.  Rowe  accompanied  me,  and  pass- 
ed a  week  in  the  Forest.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  much  a  man  of  his  turn  entertained  me ;  but 
I  must  acquaint  you,  there  is  a  vivacity  and 
gayety  of  disposition  almost  peculiar  to  him, 
wmch  makes  it  impossible  to  part  from  him  with- 
out that  uneasiness  which  generally  succeeds  all 
our  pleasure." 

Pope  has  left  behind  him  another  mention  of 
his  companion,  less  advantageous,  which  u  thus 
1  by  I>r.  Warbuiton. 


"  Rowe,  in  Mr.  Pope*8  opinion,  maintained  a 
decent  character,  but  had  no  heart.  Mr.  Addison 
was  justly  offended  with  some  behaviour  which 
arose  from  that  want,  and  estranged  himself 
from  him  ;  which  Rowe  felt  very  severely.  Mr. 
Pope,  their  common  friend,  knowing  this,  took 
an  opportunity,  at  some  iuncture  of  Mr.  Addi- 
son's advancement,  to  tell  him  how  poor  Rowe 
was  grieved  at  his  displeasure,  and  what  satis- 
faction he  expressed  at  Mr.  Addison's  good 
fortune,  which  he  expressed  so  naturally,  that 
he  (Mr.  Pope)  couki  not  but  think  him  sincere. 
Mr.  Addison  replied,  *  I  do  not  suspect  that  he 
feigned  ;  but  the  levity  of  his  heart  is  such,  that 
he  is  struck  with  any  new  adventure;  iind  it 
would  afiect  him  just  in  the  same  manner,  if  he 
heard  I  was  goin?  to  be  hanged.' — ^Mr.  Pope 
said  he  could  not  deny  but  Mr.  Addison  under 
stood  Rowe  well." 

This  censure  time  has  not  left  us  the  power  of 
con&rming  or  refuting;  but  observation  daily 
sliows  that  much  stress  is  not  to  be  laid  on 
hyperbolical  accusations,  and  pointed  sentences, 
which  even  he  that  utters  them  desires  to  be 
applauded  rather  than  credited.  Addison  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  meant  all  that  he  said. 
Few  characters  can  bear  the  microscopic  scru- 
tiny of  wit,  quickened  by  anger ;  and  perhaps 
the  best  advice  to  authors  would  be,  that  they 
should  keep  out  of  the  way  of  one  another. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  a  tragic 
writer  and  a  translator.  In  his  attempt  at  comray 
he  failed  so  ignomkiiously,  that  his  ''Biter"  is 
not  inserted  in  his  works ;  and  his  occasional 
poems  and  short  compositions  are  rarely  worthy 
of  either  praise  or  censure ;  for  they  seem  the 
casual  sports  of  a  mind  seeking  rather  to  amuse 
its  leisure  than  to  exercise  its  powers. 

In  the  construction  of  his  dramas,  there  is  not 
much  art :  he  is  not  a  nice  observer  of  the  uni- 
ties. He  extends  time  and  varies  place  as  his 
convenience  requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not, 
in  my  opinion,  any  violation  of  nature,  if  the 
change  be  made  between  the  acts  ;  for  it  is  no 
less  easy  for  tlie  spectator  to  suppose  himself  at 
Athens  in  the  second  act,  than  at  Thebes  in  the 
first ;  but  to  change  the  scene,  as  is  done  by 
Rowe,  in  the  middle  of  an  act,  is  to  add  more 
acts  to  the  play,  since  an  act  is  so  much  of  the 
business  as  is  transacted  witliout  interruption. 
Rowe,  by  this  license,  easily  extricates  himself 
from  difbculties ;  as,  in  "  Jane  Grey,"  when  we 
have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful  pomp  of 
public  execution,  and  are  wondering  now  the 
neroine  or  the  poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has 
Jane  pronounced  some  prophetic  rhymes,  than— 
pass  and  be  gone — the  scene  closes,  and  Pem 
broke  and  Gardiner  are  turned  out  upon  the 
stage. 

I  know  not  that  there  can  be  found  in  his 
plays  any  deep  search  into  nature,  any  accurate 
discriminations  of  kindred  qualities,  or  nice  dis- 
play of  passion  in  its  progress:  all  is  general 
and  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  interest  or 
affect  the  auditor,  except  in  "Jane  Shore,"  wbe 
is  always  seen  and  heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a 
character  of  empty  noise,  with  no  resemblance 
to  real  sorrow  or  to  natural  madness. 

Whence,  then,  has  Rowe  his  reputation  f 
From  the  reasonableness  and  propriety  of  some 
of  his  scenes^  from  the  elegance  of  hia  diction, 
and  tlw  tiiAnty  of  Us  verse.    He  eektom  mowb 
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either  pity  or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the 
fteniiments ;  he  seldom  pierces  the  breast,  but  he 
always  delights  the  ear,  and  oflen  improves  the 
understanding. 

His  translatiori  of  the  "Golden  Verses,"  and 
of  the  first  book  of  Gluillet's  Poem,  have  nothing 
in  them  remarkable.  The  "Golden  Verses" 
are  tedious. 

The  version  of  Lucan  is  one  of  the  greatest 
productions  of  English  poetry  ;  for  there  is  per- 
n&ps  none  that  so  completely  exhibits  the  genius 
and  spirit  of  the  original.  Lucan  is  distinguished 
by  a  kind  of  dictatorial  or  philosophical  dignity, 
raiher,  as  duintilian  observes,  declamatory  than 
poetical ;  full  of  ambitious  morality  and  pointed 
sentences,  comprised  in  vigorous  and  animated 
lines.  This  character  Rowe  has  very  diligently 
and  sucoesafully  preserved.    His  versification, 


which  i«  snch  as  his  contemporaries  practised, 
without  any  attempt  at  innovation  or  improve^ 
ment,  seldom  wants  eitlier  melody  or  force.  His 
author's  sense  is  sometimes  a  little  diluted  by 
additional  infusions,  and  sometimes  weakened 
by  too  much  expansion.  But  such  faults  are  to 
be  expected  in  alt  translations,  from  the  constraint 
of  measures  and  dissimilitude  of  languages.  The 
**  Pharsalia"  of  Rowe  deserves  more  notice  than 
it  obtains,  and  as  it  is  more  read  will  be  more 
esteemed.* 


*  The  life  of  Rowe  is  a  very  remarkable  inetance 
of  the  uncommon  strength  of  Dr.  Juhnaon's  memory. 
When  I  received  from  him  the  MS.  he  complacently  ub- 
■erved,  <*  that  the  criticism  was  tolerably  well  done,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  ooc  seen  Rowe*8  Worlcs  for  thirty 
years.*'— N. 
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JosBPB  AomsoN  was  bom  on  the  first  of  May, 
1672,  at  MilstoD,  of  which  his  father,  Lancelot 
Addison,  was  then  rector,  near  Ambrosebury  in 
Wiltshire,  and  appearing  weak  and  unlikely  to 
live,  he  was  christened  the  same  day.  After 
the  usual  domestic  education,  which  from  Uie 
character  of  his  father  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  hare  given  him  stron?  impressions  of 
mety,  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
Naish,  at  Ambrosebury,  and  afterwards  of  Mr. 
Taylor,  at  Salisbury. 

Not  to  name  the  school  or  the  masters  of  men 
illustrious  for  literature  is  a  kind  of  historical 
fraud,  by  which  honest  fame  is  ii\juriously 
diminished ;  I  would  therefore  trace  him  througn 
the  whole  process  of  his  education.  In  16S3, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth  year,  his  father, 
beinz  vn^e  dean  of  Lichfield,  naturally  carried 
his  family  to  his  new  residence,  and,  I  believe, 
placed  htm  for  some  time,  probably  not  long, 
under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master  of  the  school  at 
Lichfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw. 
Of  this  tnter\'al  his  biograohers  have  given  no 
account,  and  1  know  it  only  from  a  story  of  a 
oomncHml,  told  me  when  I  was  a  boy,  by  An- 
drew Corbet  of  Shropshire,  who  had  heard  it 
from  Mr.  Pigot,  his  uncle. 

The  practice  of  barring>out  was  a  savage 
license,  practised  in  many  schools  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  by  which  the  boys,  when  the 
periodical  vacation  drew  near,  growing  petulant 
at  the  approach  of  Uberty,  some  days  before  the 
time  of^  regular  recess,  took  possession  of  the 
school,  of  which  they  barred  the  doors,  and  bade 
their  master  defiance  from  the  windows.  It  is 
not  easy  to  suppose  that  on  such  occasions  the 
master  would  ao  more  than  laugh ;  yet  if  tra- 
dition may  be  credited,  he  often  struggled  hard 
to  force  or  surprise  the  garrison.  The  master, 
when  Pigot  was  a  school-boy,  was  barred-out 
at  Lichfield ;  and  the  whole  operation,  as  he 
•iid,  was  planned  and  conducted  by  Addison. 

To  juoge  l>etter  of  the  probability  of  tbis 
Koiy,  I  baw  inquired  when  he  was  sent  to  the 


Chartreux ;  but,  as  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
ei:\joyed  the  founder's  benefaction,  there  is  no 
account  preserved  of  his  admission.  At  the 
school  of^  the  Chartreux,  to  which  he  was  re» 
moved  either  from  that  of  Salisbury  or  Licli» 
field,  he  pursued  his  juvenile  studies  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Ellis,  and  contracted  that  intimacy 
with  Sir  Richard  Steele,  which  their  joint  la^ 
hours  have  so  effectually  recorded. 

Of  this  memorable  friendship  the  greater 
praise  must  be  given  to  Steele.  It  is  not  haitl 
to  love  those  from  whom  nothing  can  be  feared ; 
and  Addison  never  considered  Steele  as  a  rival, 
but  Steele  lived,  as  he  confesses,  under  an  habi* 
tual  subjection  to  the  predominating  genius  of 
Addison,  whom  he  always  mentionea  with  re- 
verence, and  treated  with  obsequiousness. 

Addison,*^  who  knew  his  own  dignity,  could 
not  always  forbear  to  show  it,  by  playing  a  little 
upon  his  admirer ;  but  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
retort :  his  jests  were  endured  without  resistance 
or  resentment. 

But  the  sneer  of  jocularity  was  not  the  worst 
Steele,  whoso  imprudence  of  generosity,  or  vani» 
ty  of  profusion,  kept  him  always  incurably  ne- 
cessitous, upon  some  pressing  exigence,  in  an 
evil  hour,  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  of  his 
friend,  probably  without  much  purpose  of  repay* 
ment;  but  Aadison,  who  seems  to  have  had 
other  notions  of  a  hundred  pounds,  grew  im* 
patient  of  delay,  and  reclaimed  his  loan  by  an 
execution.  Steele  felt  with  great  sensibility  the 
obduracy  of  his  creditor,  but  with  emotions  of 
sorrow  rather  than  of  anger.f 


^  Spcnce. 

t  This  fact  waa  communicated  to  Johnson  in  my  hear- 
ing by  a  person  of  unquestionable  veracitr,  but  whoM 
name  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  mention.  He  nad  it,  as  he 
told  us,  from  Lady  Primrose,  to  whom  Steele  related  It 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  The  late  Dr.  Stinton  confirmed 
it  to  me,  by  saying,  that  he  heard  it  from  Mr.  Hooice,  au- 
thor of  the  Roman  History :  and  he  from  Mr.  Pope. — H 

See,  Victor's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  83S,  this  traaaadioa 
•omewhat  diifereaily  relaied.— R. 
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In  1687  he  was  entered  into  dueen's  College, 
in  Oxford,  where,  in  1689,  the  accidental  peru- 
sal of  some  Latin  verses  gained  him  the  patron- 
age of  Dr.  Lancaster,  afterwards  provost  of 
dacen^s  College ;  by  whose  recommendation  he 
was  elected  into  Magdalen  College  as  a  Demy, 
a  term  by  which  that  «aciety  denominates  those 
which  are  elsewhere  called  Scholars ;  young 
men  who  partake  of  the  founder's  benefaction, 
and  succeed  in  their  order  to  vacant  fellow- 
•hips.* 

Here  he  continued  to  cultivate  poetry  and 
criticism,  and  grew  first  eminent  bv  his  Latin 
compositions,  which  are  indeed  entitled  to  parti- 
cular praise.  He  has  not  confined  himself  to 
the  imitation  of  any  ancient  author,  but  has 
formed  his  style  from  the  general  language,  such 
as  a  diligent  perusal  of  we  productions  of  dif- 
ferent ages  happened  to  supply. 

His  Latin  compositions  seem  to  have  had 
much  of  his  fondness,  for  be  collected  a  second 
volume  of  the  "Muse  Anglicans,**  perhaps 
for  a  convenient  receptacle,  in  which  all  his 
Latin  pieces  are  inserted,  and  where  his  poem 
on  the  peace  has  the  first  place.  He  aflerwards 
presented  the  collection  to  Boileau,  who,  from 
that  time,  **  conceived,**  says  Tickell,  "  an 
opinion  of  the  English  genius  for  poetir.** 
Nothing  is  better  known  of  Boileau,  than  that 
he  had  an  injudicious  and  peevish  contempt  of 
modem  Latin,  and  therefore  his  profession  of 
regard  was  probably  the  effect  of  hia  civility 
rather  than  approbation. 

Three  of  bis  Latin  poems  are  upon  subjects 
on  which  perhaps  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  have  written  in  his  own  language.  **The 
Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes;**  *»Thc  Ba- 
lometer;'*  and  "A  Bowling-green.**  When 
th^  matter  is  low  or  scanty,  a  dead  language,  in 
which  nothing  is  mean  b^ause  nothing  is  fami- 
liar, afibrds  great  conveniences ;  and,  by  the 
sonorous  magnificence  of  Roman  syllables,  the 
writer  conceals  penury  of  thought,  and  want  of 
Aovelty,  often  from  the  reader,  and  oflen  from 
himself. 

In  his  twenty-second  year  he  first  showed  his 

Sower  of  English  poetry  by  some  verses  ad- 
ressed  to  Dryden  ;  and  soon  aflerwards  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  the  greater  part  of^  the 
Fourt)i  Georgic,  upon  Bees  ;  after  which,  savs 
Dryden,  **  my  latter  swarm  is  hardly  woith  tne 
hiving.** 

Almut  the  same  time  he  composed  the  argu- 
ments prefixed  to  the  several  books  of  Dryden*8 
Virgil :  and  produced  an  essay  on  the  "  Geor- 
gics,**  juvenile,  superficial,  ami  uninstructive, 
without  much  either  of  the  scholar's  learning  or 
the  critic's  penetration. 

His  next  paper  of  verses  contained  a  charac- 
ter of  the  principal  English  poets,  inscribed  to 
Henry  Sacneverell,  who  was  then,  if  not  a  poet, 
a  writer  of  verses  ;t  as  is  shown  by  his  version 


♦  He  took  the  decree  of  M.  A.  Feb.  14,  1605. 

t  A  leuer  which  i  found  am  >ng  Dr.  Johnson's  papers, 
dated  In  January  17S4,  from  a  lady  in  Wiliahlrr,  con- 
tains a  discovery  of  8«)mc  importance  in  literary  hi«tory, 
▼iz.  that  by  the  initials  H.  S.  prefixed  to  the  poem,  we 
are  not  to  understand  the  famous  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverf  II, 
whose  trial  is  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  his  life. 
The  information  thus  communicated  is,  that  the  verses 
In  question  were  nut  an  addreits  to  the  famous  Dr.  Sache- 
vsrtll,  but  lo  a  rtfry  iagenioiu  f  entlemaa  of  the  same 


of  a  small  part  of  Virjgil's  "  Georgics,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Miscellanies ;  and  a  Latin  enc«»- 
mium  on  Clueen  Mary,  in  the  "  Muse  Angli- 
canae.**  These  verses  exhibit  all  the  fondncM 
of  friendship ;  but  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
friendship  was  afterwards  too  weak  for  the  ma- 
lignity ot  faction. 

In  this  poem  is  a  very  confident  and  discrimi- 
nate character  of  Spenser,  whose  work  he  had 
then  never  read.  J  So  little  sometimes  is  criti- 
cism the  effect  of  judgment.  It  is  necessary  to 
inform  the  reader,  that  about  this  time  he  was 
introduced  by  Congreve  to  Montague,  then 
chancellor  of  the  Elxchequer:  Addison  was  then 
learning  the  trade  of  a  courtier,  and  subjoined 
Montague  as  a  poetical  name  to  those  of'^Cow- 
ley  and  of  Dryden. 

By  the  influence  of  Mr.  Montague,  concur- 
ring, according  to  Tickell,  with  his  natural  mo- 
desty, he  was  diverted  from  his  original  design 
of  entering  into  holy  orders,  Montague  alleged 
the  corruption  of  men  who  engaged  m  civil  em- 
ployments without  liberal  education  ;  and  de- 
clared, that,  though  he  was  represented  as  an 
enemy  to  the  church,  he  would  never  do  it  any 
injury  but  by  withholding  Addison  from  it 

Soon  after  (in  1695)  he  wrote  a  poem  to  King 
William,  with  a  rhyming  introduction  addressed 
to  Lord  Soroers.  King  William  had  no  regard 
to  elegance  or  literature;  his  study  was  only 
war  ;  yet  by  a  choice  of  ministers,  whose  dispo- 
sition was  very  different  from  his  own,  he  pro* 
cured,  without  intention,  a  very  liberal  patron- 
age to  poetry.  Addison  was  caressed  both  bj 
Somers  and  Montague. 

In  1697  appeared  his  Latin  verses  on  the  peace 
of  Ryswick,  which  he  dedicated  to  Montague, 
and  which  was  aflerwards  called  by  Smith,  **  the 
best  Latin  poem  since  the  *■  JEneid.^ "  Praise 
must  not  be  too  rigorously  examined  ;  but  the 
performance  cannot  be  denied  to  be  vigorous  and 
elegant. 

Having  yet  no  public  employment,  he  ob 
tained,  (in  1699,)  a  pension  of  three  hyndred 
pounds  a-year,  that  he  nught  be  enabled  to  travel 
He  stayed  a  year  at  Blois,§  probably  to  learn 
the  French  language;  and  tnen  proceeded  in 
his  journey  to  Italy,  which  he  surveyed  vnth  the 
eyes  of  a  poeL 

While  he  was  travelling  at  leisure,  he  was  fkr 
from  being  idle :  for  he  not  only  collected  his 
observations  on  the  country,  but  found  time  to 
write  his  Dialogues  on  Medals,  and  four  acts  of 
"  Cato.'*  Such  at  least  is  the  relation  of  TickelL 
PerhaDs  he  only  collected  his  materials,  and 
formed  his  plan. 

Whatever  were  his  other  employments  in  Ita- 
ly, he  there  wrote  the  Letter  to  Lord  Htlifax, 
which  is  justly  considered  as  the  most  elegant,  if 
not  the  most  sublime,  of  his  poetical  productions. 
But  in  about  two  years  he  found  it  necessary  to 
hasten  home ;  being,  as  Swift  informs  us,  dis- 


name,  who  died  young,  suppoied  to  be  a  Manksman,  for 

that  he  wrote  the  history  or  the  Isle  of  Man That  thit 

person  left  his  papers  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  had  formed  a 
plan  of  a  tra^etiy  upon  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  lady 
says  she  had  this  information  from  a  Mr.  Stephens,  wIm 
was  a  fellow  of  Merton  College,  a  contemporary  and  in* 
timate  with  Mr.  Addison,  lo  Oxford,  who  died  near  fifty 
years  a^o,  aprebeudary  of  Winchester.— H. 
t  Speoce.  ^Ibid. 
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tressed  by  indigence,  and  compelled  to  become 
the  tiilor  of  a  travelling  squire,  because  his  pen- 
sion wras  not  remitted. 

At  his  return  he  published  his  Trovcls,  with 
a  dedication  to  Loro  Somers.  As  his  stay  in 
foreign  countries  was  short,  his  observations  are 
such  as  mi^ht  be  supplied  by  a  hasty  view,  and 
consist  chiefly  in  comparisons  of  the  present 
face  of  the  country  witn  the  descriptions  left  us 
by  the  Roman  poets,  from  whom  he  made  pre- 
paratory collections,  though  he  might  have 
spared  the  trouble,  had  he  known  that  such 
collections  had  been  made  twice  before  by  Italian 
authors. 

The  most  amusing  passage  of  his  book  is  his 
account  of  the  minute  republic  of  San  Marino  ; 
of  many  parts  it  is  not  a  very  severe  censure  to 
say,  that  they  might  have  been  written  at  home. 
His  elegance  of  language,  and  variegation  of 
prose  and  verse,  however,  gains  upon  the  read- 
er ;  and  the  book,  though  awhile  neglected,  be- 
came in  time  so  much  tne  favourite  of  the  public, 
that  before  it  was  reprinted,  it  rose  to  five  times 
its  price. 

When  he  returned  to  England  (in  1702)  with 
a  meanness  of  appearance  which  crave  testimony 
of  the  difficulties  to  which  he  had  been  reduced, 
he  found  his  old  patrons  out  of  power,  and  was, 
therefore,  for  a  time,  at  full  leisure  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  mind  :  and  a  mind  so  cultivated 
gives  reason  to  believe  that  little  time  was 
tost 

But  he  remained  not  long  neglected  or  use- 
less. The  victory  at  Blenheim  (1704)  spread 
triumph  and  confidence  over  the  nation ;  and 
Lord  Godolphin,  lamenting  to  Lord  Halifax, 
that  it  had  not  been  celebrated  in  a  manner  equal 
to  the  sabject,  desired  him  to  propose  it  to  some 
better  poet  Halifax  told  him,  that  there  was  no 
encouragement  for  genius  ;  that  worthless  men 
were  un^rofitably  enriched  with  public  money, 
without  any  care  to  find  or  employ  those  whose 
appearance  might  do  honour  to  their  country. 
To  this  Godolphin  replied,  that  such  abuses 
should  in  time  be  rectined:  and  that,  if  a  man 
could  be  found  capable  of  the  task  then  pro- 
posed, he  should  not  want  an  ample  recompense. 
Halifax  then  named  Addiiton^  but  recjuired  that 
the  treasurer  shoulc]  apply  to  him  in  his  own  per- 
son. Godolphin  sent  the  message  by  Mr.  Bo3rIe, 
afterwards  Lord  Carlton  ;  and  Addison,  having 
undertaken  the  work,  communicated  it  to  the 
treasurer,  while  it  was  yet  advanced  no  farther 
than  the  simile  of  the  angel,  and  was  imme- 
diately rewarded  by  succce<Iing  Mr.  Locke  in 
the  place  of  commissioner  of  appeals. 

In  the  following  year  he  was  at  Hanover  with 
Lord  Halifax ;  and  the  year  after  he  was  made 
under  secretary  of  state,  first  to  Sir  Charles 
Hedges,  and  in  a  few  months  more  to  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland. 

About  this  time  the  prevalent  taste  for  Italian 
operas  inclined  him  to  try  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  a  mu.sical  drama  in  our  own  language. 
He  therefore  wrote  the  opera  of  "  Rosamond,** 
which,  when  exhibited  on  the  stage,  was  either 
hisRed  or  neglected  ;  but,  trusting  that  the  read- 
ers would  do  him  more  justice,  he  published  it, 
^vith  an  inscription  to  the  Dutchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  a  woman  without  skill,  or  pretensions 
to  skill,  in  poetry  or  literature.  His  dedication 
was  tiierelbre  an  instance  of  senrik  absurdity, 


to  be  exceeded  only  by  Joshua  Barnes's  dedica- 
tion of  a  Greek  Anacreon  to  the  Duke. 

His  reputation  had  been  somewhat  advanced 
by  "  The  Tender  Husband,"  a  comedy  which 
Steele  dedicated  to  him,  with  a  confession  that 
he  owed  to  him  several  of  the  most  successful 
scenes.  To  this  play  Addison  supplied  a  pro- 
logue. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Wharton  was  appoint- 
ed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Addison  attended 
him  as  his  secretary,  and  was  made  keeper  of 
the  records  in  Birmingham's  Tower,  with  a  sa- 
lary of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  The  office 
was  little  more  than  nominal,  and  the  salary  was 
augmented  for  his  accommodation. 

interest  and  faction  allow  little  to  the  opera- 
tion of  particular  dispositions  or  private  opi- 
nions. Two  men  of  personal  characters  more 
opposite  than  those  of  Wharton  and  Addison 
could  not  easily  be  brought  togetlier.  Wharton 
was  impious,  profligate,  and  shameless,  without 
regard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to  right  and  . 
wrong:*  whatever  is  contrary  to  this  may  be 
said  of  Addison :  but  as  agents  of  a  party  they 
were  connected,  and  how  they  adjusted  their 
other  sentiments  we  cannot  know. 

Addison  must  however  not  be  too  hastily  con- 
demned. It  is  not  necessary  to  refuse  benefits 
from  a  bad  man,  when  the  acceptance  implies 
no  approbation  of  his  crimes  ;  nor  has  the  sub- 
ordinate officer  any  obligation  to  examine  the 
opinions  or  conduct  of  Uiose  under  whom  be 
acts,  except  I  that  he  may  not  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  wickedness.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Addison  counteracted^  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  the  malignant  and  blasting  influence 
of  the  Lieutenant ;  and  that  at  least  by  his  in- 
tervention some  good  was  done  and  some  mis 
chief  prevented. 

When  he  was  in  office,  he  made  a  law  to  him 
self,  as  Swift  has  recorded,  never  to  remit  his 
regular  fees  in  civility  to  his  friends:  "for," 
said  he,  *'  I  may  have  a  hundred  friends ;  and  if 
my  fee  be  two  guineas,  I  shall,  by  relinquishing 
my  right,  lose  two  hundred  guineas,  and  no 
friend  gain  more  than  two :  there  Is,  therefore, 
no  proDortion  between  the  good  imparted  ana 
the  evil  suflered." 

He  was  in  Ireland  when  Steele,  without  any 
communication  of  his  design,  began  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "Tatler;"  but  he  was  not  lone 
concealed ;  by  inserting  a  remark  on  VirgiL 
which  Addison  had  given  him,  he  discovcrea 
himself.  It  is  indeed  not  easy  for  any  man  to 
write  upon  literature  or  common  life,  so  as  not 
to  make  himself  known  to  those  with  whom  he 
familiarly  converses,  and  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  track  of  study,  his  favourite  topic,  hia 
peculiar  notions,  and  his  habitual  phrases. 

If  Steele  desired  to  write  in  secret^  he  was 
not  lucky  ;  a  single  month  detected  him.  His 
first  Tatler  was  published  April  22,  (1709,)  and 
Addison's  contribution  appeared  May  26.  Tick- 
ell  observes,  that  the  "  Tatler"  began  and  was 
concluded  without  his  concurrence.  This  is 
doubtless  literally  true ;  but  the  work  did  not 
suffer  much  by  his  unconsciousness  of  its  com- 
mencement or  his  absence  at  its  cessation  ;  for 
he  continued  his  assistance   to  December  S3, 


*  Dr.  Johnson  appears  to  hare  blended  the  cbirieliC 
of  the  Marquis  with  that  of  bis  son  the  Duke.— N 
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and  the  paper  stopped  on  January  S.  He  did 
not  distinguish  his  pieces  by  any  signature , 
and  I  know  not  whctner  his  name  was  not  kepi 
secret  till  the  papers  were  collected  into  volumes. 

To  the  "  Tatler,"  in  about  two  months,  suc- 
ceeded the  "  Spectator ;"  a  series  of  essays  of 
the  same  kind,  but  written  with  less  levity,  upon 
a  more  regular  plan,  and  published  daily.  Such 
an  undertaking  showed  ine  writers  not  to  dis- 
trust their  own  copiousness  of  materials^  or 
facility  of  composition ;  and  their  performance 
justified  their  confidence.  They  found,  how- 
ever, in  their  progress,  many  auxiliaries.  To 
attempt  a  single  paper  was  no  terrifying  labour  ; 
many  pieces  were  offered,  and  many  were  re- 
ceived. 

Addison  had  enough  of  the  zeal  of  party,  but 
Steele  had*  at  that  time  almost  nothing  else. 
The  "Spectator,"  in  one  of  the  first  papers, 
showed  uie  political  tenets  of  its  authors ;  but 
a  resolution  was  soon  taken,  of  courting  general 
approbation  bv  general  topics  and  subjects  on 
which  faction  nad  produced  no  diversity  of  sen- 
timents, such  as  literature,  morality,  and  fami- 
liar life.  To  this  practice  they  adhered  with  few 
deviations.  The  ardour  of  Steele  once  broke 
out  in  praise  of  Marlborough;  and  when  Dr. 
FleetwGKxl  prefixed  to  some  sermons  a  preface 
overflowing  with  whiggish  opinions,  that  it  might 
be  read  by  the  Clueen,*  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
"Spectator." 

To  teach  the  minuter  decencies  and  inferior 
duties,  to  regulate  the  practice  of  daily  conver- 
sation, to  correct  those  depravities  which  are 
rather  ridiculous  than  criminal,  and  remove  those 

Eievances  which,  if  they  prodi^  no  lasting  ca- 
mities,  impress  hourly  vexation,  was  first  at- 
tempted by  Casa  in  his  book  of  Manners,  and 
Castiglione  in  his  "Courtier;"  two  books  yet 
celebrated  in  Italy  for  purity  and  elegance,  and 
which,  if  they  are  now  less  read,  are  neglected 
only  because  they  have  effected  that  reformation 
which  their  authors  intended,  and  their  precepts 
now  are  no  longer  wanted.  Their  usefulness  to 
the  age  in  which  they  were  written  is  sufficiently 
attested  Inr  the  translations  which  almost  all  the 
nations  ot  Europe  were  in  haste  to  obtain. 

This  species  of  instruction  was  continued, 
and  perhaps  advanced,  bv  tlie  French ;  among 
whom  La  Bruyere*s  "  Manners  of  the  Age," 
though,  as  Boileau  remarked,  it  is  written  with- 
out connexion,  certainly  deserves  praise  for 
liveliness  of  description  and  justness  of  obser- 
vation. 

Before  the  "  Tatler"  and  "  Spectator  "  if  the 
writers  for  the  theatre  are  excepted,  England 
had  no  masters  of  common  life.  No  writers  had 
yet  undertaken  to  reform  either  the  savageness 
of  neglect  or  the  impertinence  of  civility;  to 
lihow  when  to  speak  or  to  be  silent ;  how  to  re- 
fuse or  how  to  comply.  We  had  many  books  to 
teach  us  our  more  important  duties,  and  to  set- 
tle opinions  in  philosophy  or  politics ;  but  an 
Arbiter  EUegantiarumj  a  judge  of  propriety,  was 
yet  wanting,  who  should  survey  the  track  of 

♦  Thi«  psnicuUr  namber  of  the  "  Specuior,'»  It  is 
said,  was  noc  published  till  twelve  o*cloclc,  that  it  might 
come  out  precisely  at  the  hour  of  her  Majesty^*  break* 
fast,  and  that  no  time  mifht  be  leA  for  deliberatine  about 
■enrinfT  it  up  with  that  meal,  as  usual.  See  the  edition  of 
the  **  Tatler,"  with  nous,  toI.  vi.  No.  371,  note  p.  4i:2, 


daily  conversation,  and  free  it  from  thorns  and 
prickles,  which  tease  the  passer,  though  they  do 
not  wound  him. 

For  this  purpose  nothing  is  so  proper  as  the 
frequent  publication  of  short  papers,  which  we 
read  not  as  study  but  amusement.  If  the  sub- 
ject be  slight,  the  treatise  is  short  The  busy 
may  find  time,  and  the  idle  may  find  patience. 

This  mode  of  conveying  cheap  and  easy 
knowledge,  began  among  us  in  the  civil  war,t 
when  it  was  much  the  interest  of  either  party  to 
raise  and  fix  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  At 
that  time  appeared  "Mercurius  Aulicus,"  "Mer- 
curius  Rusticus,"  and  "  Mercurius  Civicus."  It 
is  said  that  when  any  title  grew  popular,  it  was 
stolen  by  the  antagonist,  who  by  this  stratagem 
conveyed  his  notions  to  those  who  would  not 
have  received  him  had  he  not  worn  the  appear- 
ance of  a  friend.  The  tumult  of  those  unnappy 
days  left  scarcely  an^  man  leisure  to  treasure 
up  occasional  compositions  ;  and  so  much  were 
they  neglected,  that  a  complete  collection  is  no 
where  to  be  found. 

These  Mercuries  were  succeeded  by  L*Es- 
trange's  "  Obsen-ator ;"  and  that  by  Lesley's 
"  Rehearsal,"  and  perhaps  by  others ;  but  hith- 
erto nothing  had  been  conveyed  to  the  people  in 
this  commodious  manner  but  controversy  relat- 
ing to  the  church  or  state  ;  of  which  they  taught 
many  to  talk,  whom  they  could  not  teach  to 
judge. 

It  has  been  Suggested,  that  the  Royal  Sode^ 
was  instituted  soon  after  the  Restoration,  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  people  from  public  dis- 
content The  "  Tatler "  and  "  Spectator "  had 
the  same  tendency ;  they  were  published  at  a 
time  when  two  parties,  loud,  restless,  and  vio- 
lent, each  with  plausible  declarations,  and  each 
perhaps  without  any  distinct  termination  of  its 
views,  were  atntating  the  nation :  to  minds 
heated  with  political  contest  they  supplied  cooler 
and  more  inoffensive  reflections ;  and  it  is  said 
by  Addison,  in  a  subsequent  work,  that  they 
had  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the  conversa- 
tion of  that  time,  and  taught  the  frolicksome  and 
the  jray  to  unite  merriment  with  decency ;  an 
effect  which  they  can  never  wholly  lose,  while 
they  continue  to  be  among  the  first  books  by 
which  both  sexes  are  initiated^ in  the  eleganciq^ 
of  knowledge. 

The  "Tatler"  and  "Spectator"  adjusted, 
like  Casa,  the  unsettled  practice  of  daily  inter- 
course by  propriety  and  politeness;  and,  like 
La  Bruycre,  exhibited  the  Characters  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Age.  The  personages  introduced  in 
these  papers  were  not  merely  ideal ;  they  were 
then  known,  and  conspicuous  in  various  sta- 
tions. Of  the  "  Tatler  "  this  is  told  by  Steele  in 
his  last  paper;  and  of  the  "  Spectator"  by  Bud- 
gell  in  the  preface  to  "  Theophrastus,"  a  book 
which  Addison  has  recommended,  and  which 
he  was  suspected  to  have  revised,  if  he  did  not 
write  it.  Of  those  portraits,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  sometimes  embelUshed  and  i 


f  Newnpapera  appear  to  have  had  an  earlier  date  than 
here  assigned.  Cleiveland,  in  hid  character  of  a  London 
diurnal,  savs,  *'  The  original  sinner  of  this  kind  was 
Dutch  ;  Gailo-Beldcus,  ihe  Protoplas,  and  the  modem 
Mercuries  but  Hnns  en  Kclders."  Some  intelligence  pren 
by  Mercurius  Oallo-Beiaicus  is  mentioned  In  CarewH 
♦♦  Survey  of  Cornwall,"  p.  I'M,  originally  publbhed  in 
1602.  These  vehicles  of  information  are  odeo  mat  ' 
in  Uie  plays  of  James  sod  Charlas  tht  FiciL—R. 
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I  ag^pravated,  the  originals  are  now  partly 
known  and  partly  forgotten. 

But  to  say  that  they  united  the  plans  of  two 
or  three  eminent  writers  is  to  give  them  but  a 
small  part  of  their  due  praise ;  they  superadded 
literature  and  criticism,  and  sometimes  towered 
fkT  above  their  predecessors,  and  taught,  with 
great  justness  of  argument  and  dignity  of  lan- 
goajre,  the  most  important  duties  and  sublime 
truths. 

All  these  topics  were  happily  varied  with 
degant  Bctions  and  refined  allegories,  and  illu- 
minated with  different  changes  of  style  and  fe- 
licities of  invention. 

It  is  recorded  by  Budgell,  that,  of  the  charac- 
ters feigned  or  exhibited  in  the  "Spectator,"  the 
favourite  of  Addison  was  Sir  Roger  "de  Cover- 
ley,  of  whom  he  had  formed  a  very  delicate  and 
discriminate  idea,*  which'  he  would  not  suffer  to 
be  violated  J  and,  therefore,  when  Steele  had 
shown  him  innocently  picking  up  a  girl  in  the 
Temple  and  taking  her  to  a  tavern,  he  drew 
upon  himself  so  much  of  his  friend's  indigna- 
tioa,  that  he  was  forced  to  appease  him  by  a 
promise  of  forbearing  Sir  Roger  for  the  time  to 
come. 

The  reason  which  induced  Cervantes  to  bring 
his  hero  to  the  grave,  para  mi  sola  nacio  Don 
Qvtxofr,  y  yo  para  el,  made  Addiwn  declare, 
with  undue  vehemence  ♦of  expression,  that  he 
would  kill  Sir  Roger ;  being  of  opinion  that  they 
were  bom  for  one  another,  ana  that  any  other 
hand  would  do  him  wrong. 

It  maybe  doubted  whether  Addison  ever  filled 
up  his  original  delineation.  He  describes  his 
Knight  as  having  his  imagination  somewhat 
warped;  but  of  this  perversion  he  has  made 
v«!fy  little  use.  The  irregularities  in  Sir  Roger's 
conduct  seem  not  so  much  the  effects  of  a  mind 
deviating  from  the  beaten  track  of  life,  b}r  the 
perpetual  pressure  of  some  overwhelmins  idea, 
as  of  habitual  rusticity,  and  that  negligence 
which  solitary  grandeur  naturally  generates. 

The  variable  weather  of  the  mind,  the  flying 
vapours  of  incipient  madness,  which  from  time 
to  time  cloud  reason,  without  eclipsing  it,  it  re- 
quires so  much  nicety  to  exhibit,  that  Addison 
teems  to  have  been  deterred  from  prosecuting 
his  own  design. 

To  Sir  Roger,  who,  as  a  country  gentleman, 
appears  to  be  a  tory,  or,  as  it  is  gently  ex- 
pressed, an  adherent  to  the  landed  mterest,  is 
opposed  Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  a  new  man,  a 
wealthy  merchant,  zealous  for  the  moneyed  inte- 
rest, and  a  whig.  Of  this  contrariety  of  opinions, 
it  is  probable  more  consequences  were  at  first 
intended  than  could  be  produced,  when  the  re- 
solution was  taken  to  exclude  party  from  the 
paper.  Sir  Andrew  does  but  little,  and  that 
it&e  seems  not  to  have  pleased  Addison,  who, 
when  he  dismissed  him  from  the  club,  changed 
hk  opinions.  Steele  had  made  him,  in  the  true 
■pint  of  unfeeling  commerce,  declare  that  he 
"would  not  build  a  hospital  for  idle  people;" 
bttt  at  last  he  buys  land,  settles  in  the  country, 
and  builds,  not  a  manufactory,  but  a  hospital 
Uu  twelve  old  husbandmen;    for  men,  with 


•  The  errors  In  this  account  are  explained  at  consider- 
able Ungih  in  the  preface  to  the  "  Spectator"  prefixed  to 
the  edition  in  the  "  British  EMarista."  The  original  de. 
UoMtionor  Sir  Roger  undoubiaaly  betongs  to  Steele.— C. 


whom  a  merchant  has  little  acquaintanoe,  and 
whom  he  commonly  considers  with  htlle  kind- 
ness. 

Of  essays  thus  elegant,  thus  instructive,  and 
thus  commodiously  distributed,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  the  approbation  general,  and  the  sale 
numerous.  I  once  heard  it  observed,  that  the 
sale  may  be  calculated  by  the  product  of  the 
tax,  related  in  the  last  number  to  produce  more 
than  twenty  pounds  a  week,  and  therefore 
stated  at  one  and  twenty  pounds,  or  tliree 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  day  :  this,  at  a  halfpenny 
a  paper,  will  give  r \xteen  hundred  and  eighty^ 
for  the  daily  nymber. 

This  sale  is  not  great ;  yet  this,  if  Swifl  be 
credited,  was  likely  to  grow  less;  for  he  de- 
clares that  the  **  Spectator,"  whom  he  ridicules 
for  his  endless  mention  of  the  fair  sex,  had  be- 
fore his  recess  wearied  his  readers. 

The  next  year  (1713)  in  which  "  Cato  "  came 
upon  the  stage,  was  the  grand  climacteric  of 
Addison's  reputation.  Upon  the  death  of  Cato, 
he  had,  as  is  said,  planned  a  tragedy  in  the  time 
of  his  travels,  and  had  for  several  years  the  first 
four  acts  finished,  which  were  shown  to  such  as 
were  likely  to  spread  their  admiration.  They 
were  seen  by  Pope,  and  by  Cibber,  who  relates 
that  Steele,  when  he  took  back  the  copy,  told 
him,  in  the  despicable  cant  of  literary  modesty, 
that,  whatever  spirit  his  friend  had  shown  in  the 
composition,  he  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
courage  sufficient  to  expose  it  to  the  censure  of 
a  British  audience. 

The  time  however  was  now  come,  when  those 
who  affected  to  think  liberty  in  danger,  affected 
likewise  to  think  that  a  sla^e  play  might  pre- 
serve it :  and  Addison  was  importuned,  in  the 
name  of^  the  tutelary  deities  of  Britain,  to  show 
his  courage  and  his  zeal  by  finishins  his  design. 

To  resume  his  work  he  seemed  perversely 
and  unaccountably  unwilling ;  and  by  a  request 
which  perhaps  he  wished  to  be  denied,  desired 
Mr.  Hughes  to  add  a  fifth  act  Hughes  sup 
posed  hum  serious;  and,  undertaking  the  sup- 
plement, brought  in  a  few  days  some  scenes  for 
nis  examination :  but  he  had  in  the  mean  tim^ 
gone  to  work  himself,  and  produced  half  an  act, 
which  he  aflerwards  completed,  but  with  bre- 
vity irrcjrularly  disproportionate  to  the  foregoing 
parts ;  like  a  task,  performed  with  reluctance, 
and  hurried  to  its  conclusion. 

It  may  yet  he  doubted  whether  "Cato"  Was 
made  public  by  any  change  of  the  Author's 
purpose ;  for  Dennis  charged  him  with  raising 
prejudices  in  his  own  favour^  by  false  positions 
of  preparatory  criticism,  and  with  poisoning  the 
town  Dv  contradicting  in  the  "Spectator"  the 
established  rule  of  poetical  justice,  because  his 
own  hero,  with  all  his  virtues,  was  to  fall  before 
a  tyrant.  The  fact  is  certain ;  the  motives  we 
must  guess. 

Addison  was,  I  believe,  sufficiently  disposed 
to  bar  all  avenues  against  all  danger.  When 
Pope  brought  him  the  prologue,  which  is  pro- 
perly accommodated  to  the  play,  there  were 
these  words:  "Britons,  arise!  bo  worth  like 
this  approved,"  meaning  nothing  more  than 
Britons,  erect  and  exalt  yourselves  to  the  ap* 

t  That  this  calculation  is  not  exag geraied,  that  it  is 
even  much  below  the  real  number,  see  the  noCeson  Iho 
"  TaUer,"  ed.  1786,  vol.  ?i.  p.  4S3.— N. 
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Crobation  ofpublic  virtue ;  Addison  wasfri^hted, 
»t  he  sliould  be  thought  a  promoter  of  insur- 
rection, and  the  line  was  liquidated  to  "  Britons, 
attend." 

Now  "heavily  m  clouds  came  on  the  day, 
the  great,  the  important  day,*'  when  Addison 
was  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  theatre.  That 
there  niisrht,  however,  be  left  as  little  hazard  as 
was  possible,  on  the  first  night,  Steele,  as  him- 
self relates,  undertook  to  pack  an  audience. 
Tliis,  says  Pope,*  had  been  tried  for  the  first 
time  in  favour  of  the  "  Distrcst  Mother ;"  and 
was  now,  with  more  efficacy,  practised  for 
««Cato." 

The  danger  was  soon  over.  The  whole  na- 
tion was  at  that  time  on  fire  with  faction.  The 
whigs  applauded  every  line  in  wliich  liberty  was 
mentioned,  as  a  satire  on  the  tones ;  and  the 
tories  echoed  every  clap,  to  show  that  the  satire 
was  unfelt  The  story  of  Bolingbroke  is  well 
known.  He  called  Booth  to  his  box,  and  gave 
him  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  li- 
berty so  well  against  a  perpetud  dictator.  The 
whigs,  says  Pope,  design  a  second  present, 
when  they  can  accompany  it  with  as  good  a 
■cntence. 

The  pUiy,  supported  thus  by  the  emulation  of 
fiictiouspraise,  was  acted  night  aAer  night  for  a 
longer  tmie  thian,  I  believe,  the  public  had  al- 
lowed to  any  drama  before  :  and  the  author,  as 
Mrs.  Porter  long  afterwards  related,  wandered 
through  the  whole  exhibition  behind  the  scenes 
with  restless  and  unappeasable  solicitude. 

When  it  was  printed,  notice  was  given  that 
the  Clueen  would  be  pleased  if  it  was  dedicated 
to  her ;  '*  but,  as  he  nad  designed  that  compli- 
ment elsewhere,  he  found  himself  obliged,"  says 
TickcU,  "  by  his  duly  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
honour  on  the  other,  to  send  it  into  the  world 
without  any  dedication." 

Human  happiness  has  always  its  abatements  ; 
the  brightest  sunshine  of  success  is  not  without 
a  cloud.  No  sooner  was  "Cato"  offered  to 
the  reader,  than  it  was  attacked  by  the  acute 
malignity  of  Dennis,  with  all  the  violence  of 
Aiigry  criticism.  Dennis,  though  equally  zea- 
lous, and  probably  bv  his  temper  more  furious, 
than  Addison,  for  what  thev  called  liberty,  and 
though  a  flatterer  of  the  whig  ministry,  could 
not  sit  quiet  at  a  successful  play  ;  but  was  eo^r 
to  tell  friends  and  enemies  that  they  had  mis- 
pKlped  their  admirations.  The  world  was  too 
stubborn  for  instruction ;  with  the  fate  of  the 
censurer  of  Corneille*s  Cid,  his  animadversions 
showed  his  anger  without  effect,  and  **  Cato  " 
continued  to  be  praised. 

Pope  had  now  an  opportunity  of  courting  the 
friend  Ahip  of  Addison,  by  vilifying  his  old  enemy, 
and  could  give  resentment  its  full  play,  without 
appearing  to  revenge  himself.      He  therefore 

Jublished  "A  Narrative  of  the  Madness  of 
ohn  Dennis ;"  a  performance  which  left  the 
objections  to  the  play  in  their  full  force,  and 
therefore  discovered  more  desire  of  vexing  the 
critic  than  of  defending  the  poet. 

Addison,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  world, 
probably  saw  the  selfishness  of  Pope's  friend- 
•hip ;  and,  resolving  that  he  should  have  the 
conseauences  of  his  ofiiciousness  to  himself,  in- 
fbrmea  Dennis  by  Steele,  that  he  was  sorry  for 


the  insidt ;  and  that  whenever  he  should  thhik 
fit  to  answer  his  remarks  he  would  do  it  in  a 
manner  to  which  nothing  could  be  objected. 

I'he  grcateiit  weakness  of  the  play  is  in  the 
scenes  of  love,  which  are  said  by  Popef  to  have 
been  added  to  the  original  plan  upon  a  subse- 
quent review,  in  compliance  with  tlie  popular 
practice  of  the  stage.  Such  an  authority  it  is 
nard  to  reject;  yet  the  love  is  so  intimately 
mino;led  with  the  whole  action  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  thought  extrinsic  and  adventitious ; 
for,  if  it  w^ere  taken  away,  what  would  be  left  ? 
or  how  were  the  four  acts  filled  in  the  first 
draught  ? 

At  the  publication  the  wits  seemed  proud  to 
pay  their  attendance  with  encomiastic  verses. 
The  best  are  from  an  unknown  hand,  which 
will  perhaps  lose  somewhat  of  their  praise  whea 
the  author  is  known  to  be  Jeffreys. 

"  Cato  "  had  yet  other  honours.  It  was  cen- 
sured as  a  party-play  by  a  scholar  of  Oxford, 
and  defended  in  a  favourable  examination  by 
Dr.  Sewel.  It  was  translated  by  Solvini  into 
Italian,  and  acted  at  Florence;  and  by  the 
Jesuits  of  St  Omer's  into  Latin,  and  played  by 
their  pupils.  Of  this  version  a  copy  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Addison :  it  is  to  be  wished  that  it  could 
be  found,  for  the  sake  of  comparing  their  venioo 
of  the  soliloquy  with  that  of  Blond. 

A  tragedy  was  written  on  the  same  rabject  by 
Des  Champs,  a  French  poet,  which  was  trans- 
lated with  a  criticism  on  the  English  play.  But 
the  translator  and  ilie  critic  are  now  forffolten. 

Dennis  lived  on  unanswered,  and  tnerefore 
little  read.  Addison  knew  the  policy  of  litera- 
ture too  well  to  make  his  enemy  important  by 
drawing  tiie  attention  of  tlie  public  upon  a  criti- 
cism which,  though  8ometimc«  ioieroperate,  wa« 
often  irrefragable. 

While  "Cato"  was  upon  the  stage,  another 
daily  paper,  called  "  the  Guardian,"  was  pub- 
lished by  Steele.  To  this  Addison  gave  great 
assistance,  whether  occasionally  or  by  previous 
engagement  is  not  known. 

The  character  of  Guardian  was  too  narrow 
and  too  serious  :  it  might  properly  enough  ad- 
mit both  tlte  duties  and  decencies  of  life,  but 
seemed  not  to  include  hlerary  spccidations,  and 
was  in  some  degree  violated  by  merriment  and 
burlesque.  What  had  the  guardian  of  the 
lizards  to  do  with  clubs  of  tall  or  of  little  men, 
witli  nests  of  ants,  or  with  Strada's  prolusions  ? 

Of  this  paper  nothing  is  necessary  to  be  sakl, 
but  that  it  found  many  contributors,  and  that 
it  was  a  continuation  of  the  "  Spectator  "  with 
the  same  elegance  and  the  same  variety,  till  some 
unlucky  sparkle  from  a  tory  paT)er  set  Steele's 
politics  on  fire,  and  wit  at  once  blazed  into  fac- 
tion. He  was  soon  too  hot  for  neutral  topics, 
and  quitted  the  "Guardian"  to  write  the 
"  Enghshman." 

The  papers  of  Addison  are  marked  in  the 
"Spectator"  by  one  of  the  letters  in  the  name 
of  Clio,  and  in  the  "Guardian"  by  a  hand, 
whether  it  was,  as  Tickell  pretends  to  think, 
that  he  was  unwilling  to  usurp  the  praise  of 
others,  or,  as  Steele,  with  far  greater  lilcelihood, 
insinuates,  that  he  could  not  without  diaoonteat 
impart  to  others  any  of  his  own.  I  have  beard 
that  his  avidity  did  not  satisfy  itself  with  the 
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tir  of  renown^  but  that  with  great  eafferaess  he 
laid  hold  on  his  proportion  of  the  profits. 

Many  of  these  papers  were  written  with 
powers  truly  comic,  with  nice  discrimination  of 
diaracters,  and  accurate  observation  of  natural 
or  accidental  deviation  from  propriety ;  biit  it 
was  not  supposed  that  he  had  tried  a  comedy  on 
the  staee,  till  Steele  after  his  death  declared  him 
the  author  of  the  "  Drummer.'*  This  however 
Steele  did  not  know  to  be  true  by  any  direct  tes- 
timony ;  for,  when  Addison  put  the  play  into 
hb  hands,  he  only  told  him,  it  was  the  work  of 
a  "  Grentleman  in  the  company  j"  and,  when 
it  was  received,  as  is  confessed,  with  cold  disap- 
probation, he  was  probably  less  willing  to  claim 
It.  Tickell  omitted  it  in  hia  collection ;  but  the 
testimony  of  Steele,  and  the  total  silence  of  any 
other  claimant,  has  determined  the  public  to 
assign  it  to  Addison,  and  it  is  now  printed  with 
hit  other  poetnr.  Steele  carried  tlie  "  Drum- 
mer'* to  tne  play-house,  and  afterwards  to  the 
press,  and  sold  the  copy  for  fifty  guineas. 

To  the  opinion  of^  Steele  may  be  added  the 
proof  supplied  by  the  play  itself,  of  which  the 
characters  are  such  as  Addison  would  have  de- 
lineated, and  the  tendency  such  as  Addison 
would  have  promoted.  That  it  should  have 
been  ill  received  would  raise  wonder,  did  we  not 
daily  see  the  capricious  distribution  of  theatrical 
pmsc. 

He  was  not  all  this  time  an  indifferent  -speo- 
tatbr  of  public  affairs.  He  wrote,  as  difiercnt 
eiifencies  required,  (in  1707,)  "The  present 
Suite  of  the  War,  and  the  necessity  of  an  Aug- 
mentation ;"  which,  however  judicious,  being 
written  on  tempomnr  topics,  and  exhibiting  no 
peculiar  powers,  laid  hold  on  no  attention,  and 
has  naturally  sunk  by  its  own  weight  into  ne- 
irfect.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  few  papers  en- 
tilled  "The  Whig  Examiner,*'  in  which  is 
employed  all  the  force  of  gay  malevolence  and 
humorous  satire.  Of  this  paper,  which  just 
appeared  and  expired,  Swift  remarks,  with  ex- 
ultation, that  "it  is  now  down  among  the  dead 
men."  *  He  might  well'  rejoice  at  the  death  of 
that  which  he  could  not  have  killed.  Every 
reader  of  every  party,  since  personal  malice  is 
past  and  the  papers  which  once  inflamed  the  na- 
tion are  read  only  as  effusions  of  wit,  must  wish 
fer  more  of  the  Whig  Examiners ;  for  on  no  occa- 
sion was  the  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously 
exerted,  and  on  none  did  the  superiority  of  his 
powers  more  evidently  appear.  His  *^  Trial  of 
Count  Tariff,"  written  to  expose  the  treaty  of 
emnmerce  with  France,  lived  no  longer  than  the 
qoetition  that  produced  it 

Not  long  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
revive  the  "  Spectator,"  at  a  time  indeed  by  no 
means  favourable  to  literature,  when  the  succes- 
sion of  a  new  family  to  the  throne  filled  the  na- 
tion with  anxiety,  discord,  and  confuaion :  and 
either  the  turbulence  of  the  times  or  the  satiety 
of  the  readers  put  a  stop  to  the  publication,  after 
tn  experiment  of  cii^h^  numb«rs,  which  were 
•fterwards  collected  into  an  eighth  volume,  per- 
hapt  more  valuable  than  any  o?  those  that  went 
bemro  it    Addison  produced  more  than  afourth 


«  From  a  tory  son^  in  rogue  st  the  time,  the  burden 
wterMfls 

And  he  that  will  this  hoalUi  dfinv, 
Down  aoMiiff  the  <kad  men  let  him  Bs.    H. 
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part,  and  the  other  contributors  are  by  no  meaqa 
unworthy  of  appearing  as  his  associates.  Tha 
time  that  had  passed  during  the  suspension  ot 
the  "  Spectator,"  though  it  had  not  lessened  his 

Stwer  of  humour,  seems  to  have  increased  liis 
sposition  to  seriousness:  the  proportion  of  his 
rehgious  to  his  comic  papers  is  greater  than  in 
the  former  series. 

The  "  Spectator,"  from  its  recommencement, 
was  pubUsned  only  three  times  a  week  ;  and  no 
discriminative  remarks  were  added  to  the  pa 
pers.  To  Addison,  Tickell  has  ascribed  twenty 
three.! 

The  "Spectator,"  had  many  contributors; 
and  Steele,  whose  negligence  kept  him  alwsys 
in  a  hurry,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  furnish  a 
papctr,  called  loudly  for  the  letters,  of  which 
Aadimn,  whose  materials  were  more,  made  lit 
tie  use ;  having  recourse  to  sketches  and  hinta, 
the  product  of  his  former  studies,  which  he 
now  reviewed  and  completed :  among  these  are 
named  by  Tickell  the  Essavs  on  Wi^  those  on 
the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagmation,  and  the  Cri- 
ticism on  Milton.  , 

When  the  House  of  Hanover  took  poaaesdon 
of  the  throne,  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  seal  of  Addison  would  be  suitably  rewarded. 
Before  the  arrival  of  King  George,  he  waa 
made  secretary  to  the  regency,  and  was  required 

Shis  office  to  send  notice  to  Hanover,  that  the  ^ 
neefi  was  dead,  and  that  the  thh>ne  was  va- 
calit    To  do  this  would  not  have  been  difficult 
to  any  man  but  Addison,  who  was  so  over-  • 
whelmed  with  the  grreatness  of  the  event,  and 
so  distracted  by  choice  of  expression,  that  the 
Lords,  who  could  not  wait  for  the  niceties  of 
critidsm,  called  Mr.  Southwell,  a  clerk  in  the 
House,  and  ordered  him  to  despatch  the  mes- 
sage.^   Southwell  readily  told  woat  was  neces 
sary  in  the  common  style  of  business,  and  va 
lued  himself  upon  having  done  what  was  too 
hard  for  Addison. 

He  was  better  qualified  for  the  "  Freeholder," 
a  paper  which  he  published  twice  a  week,  from 
Dec.  23, 1715,  to  the  middle  of  the  next  year. 
This  was  undertaken  in  defence  of  the  estsp 
blishcd  government,  sometimes  with  argument 
and  sometimes  with  mirth.  In  argument  he  had 
many  equals ;  but  his  humour  was  singular  and 
matchless.  Bigotry  itself  must  be  delighted  with 
the  tory  fox-hunter. 

There  are  however  some  strokes  less  elennt 
and  less  decent ;  such  as  the  Pretender's  Jour- 
nal, in  which  one  topic  of  ridicule  is  his  poverty. 
This  mode  of  abuse  had  been  employed  by  Mu« 
ton  against  King  Charies  II. 


-JacobcDi 


Centum,  ejtulajxi^  yiacera  murtupU  refls.'* 

And  Oldmixon  delights  to  tell  of  some  alderman 
of  London,  that  he  had  more  money  than  the 
exiled  princes ;  but  that  which  migh^be  expect- 
ed from  Milton's  savageness  or  Oldmixon's 
meanness  was  not  suitable  to  the  delicacy  of 
Addison. 

St^ale  thought  the  humour  of  the  "Freeholdei^ 
too  nice  and  gentle  for  such  noisy  times ;  and 
ia  reported  to  have  said,  that  the  ministry  made 
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use  of  a  lute,  when  they  should  have  called  for  a 
trumpet 

This  year  (1716*)  he  married  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  solicited 
by  a  very  long  and  anxious  courtship,  perhaps 
with  behaviour  not  very  unHke  that  of  Sir  Ro^er 
to  his  disdainful  widow  ;  and  who,  I  am  afraid, 
diverted  herself  oden  by  playinff  with  his  pas- 
sion. He  is  said  to  have  first  known  her  by 
becoming  tutor  to  her  son.f  "He  formed,"  said 
Tonson,  "  the  design  of  getting  that  lady  from 
the  time  when  he  was  firat  recommended  into 
the  family.*'  In  what  part  of  his  life  he  obtained 
the  recommendation,  or  how  long,  and  in  what 
manner  he  lived  in  the  family,  I  know  not  His 
advances  at  first  were  certainly  timorous,  but 
grew  bolder  as  his  reputation  and  influence  in- 
creased ;  till  at  last  the  lady  was  persuaded  to 
marry  him,  on  terms  much  like  those  on  which 
a  Turkish  princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the 
Sultan  is  reported  to  pronounce,  "  Daughter,  1 
give  thee  this  man  for  thy  slave."  The  mar- 
riage, if  imcontiudicted  report  can  be  credited, 
made  no  addition  to  his  happiness ;  it  neither 
found  them  nor  made  them  equal  She  always 
remembered  her  own  rank,  and  thought  herself 
entitled  to  treat  with  very  little  ceremony  the 
tutor  of  her  son.  Howe's  ballad  of  the  **  De- 
spairing Shepherd"  is  said  to  have  been  written, 
*  either  before  or  aflcr  marriage,  upon  this  memo- 
rable pair  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  Addison  has  left 
behind  him  no  encouragement  for  ambitious 
love. 

The  year  after  (1717)  he  rose  to  his  highest 
elevation,  being  made  secretary  of  state.  For 
this  employment  he  might  justly  be  supposed 
qualifiea  by  long  practice  of  business,  ana  by  his 
regular  ascent  through  other  offices  ;  but  expec- 
tation is  often  disappointed  ;  it  is  universally 
confessed  that  he  was  uneaual  to  the  duties  of 
nis  place.  In  the  House  ot  Commons  he  could 
not  speak,  and  therefore  was  useless  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  government  In  the  office,  says 
Pope,t  he  could  not  issue  an  order  without  losing 
his  time  in  quest  of  fine  expressions.  What  he 
gained  in  rank  he  lost  in  credit ;  and,  finding 
by  experience,  his  own  inability,  was  forced  to 
solicit  his  dismission,  with  a  pension  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  friends  palliated 
this  relinquishment,  of  which  both  friends  and 
enemies  knew  the  true  reason,  with  an  account 
of  declining  health,  and  the  necessity  of  recess 
and  quiet. 

He  now  returned  to  his  vocation,  and  beiran 
to  plan  literary  occupations  for  his  future  life. 
He  purposed  a  tragedy  on  the  death  of  Socrates ; 
a  story  of  which,  as  Tickell  remarks,  the  basis 
is  narrow,  and  to  which  I  know  not  how  love 
could  have  been  appended.  There  would  how- 
ever have  been  no  want  either  of  virtue  in  the 
sentiments  or  elegance  in  the  language. 

He  engaged  in  a  nobler  work,  a  defence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  which  part  was  published 
after  his  death  ;  and  he  designed  to  have  made 
a  new  poetical  version  of  the  "  Psalms." 

These  pious  composiUons  Pope  imputed§  to 
a  selfish  motive,  upon  the  credit,  as  he  owns,  of 
Tonson  ;  who,  having  quarrelled  with  Addison, 
and  not  loving  him,  said,  that  when  he  laid 
down  the  secretary's  office,  he  intended  to  take 
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orders,  and  obtain  a  bishopric ;  **  for,"  said  ho- 
"  I  always  thought  him  a  priest  in  his  heart" 

That  Pope  should  have  thought  this  conjec- 
ture of  Tonson  worth  remembrance,  is  a  proof, 
but  indeed,  so  far  as  1  have  found,  the  onl^ 
proof,  that  he  retained  some  malignity  from  their 
ancient  rivalry.  Tonson  pretended  but  to  guess 
it  J  no  other  mortal  ever  suspected  it ;  and  Pope 
might  have  reflected,  that  a  man  who  had  been 
secretary  of  state  in  the  ministry  of  Sunderland 
knew  a  nearer  way  to  a  bishopric  than  by  de- 
fending religion  or  translating  the  "Psahns." 

It  is  related  that  he  had  once  a  design  to  make 
an  English  Dictionary,  and  that  he  considered 
Dr.  Tulotson  as  the  writer  of  highest  authority. 
There  was  formeriy  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Locker, 
clerk  of  the  Leathersellers'  Company,  who  was 
eminent  for  curiosity  and  Uterature,  a  collection 
of  examples  collected  from  Tillotson's  works, 
as  Locker  said,  by  Addison.  It  came  too  late 
to  be  of  use,  so  I  inspected  it  but  slightly,  and 
remember  it  indistinctly.  I  thought  the  passages 
too  short 

Addison,  however,  did  not  conclude  his  life  in 
peaceful  studies;  but  relapsed,  when  he  was 
near  his  end,  to  a  political  oispute. 

It  so  happened  that  (1718-19)  a  controversy 
was  agitatea  with  great  vehemence  between  those 
friends  of  long  continuance,  Addison  and  Steele. 
It  may  be  asked,  in  the  language  of  Homer, 
what  power  or  what  cause  should  set  them  at 
variance.  The  subject  of  their  dispute  was  of 
great  importance.  The  Eori  of  Suncleriand  pix)- 
posed  an  act  called  "  the  Peerage  Bill :"  by 
which  the  number  of  peers  should  be  fixed,  and 
the  King  restrained  trom  any  new  creation  of 
nobility,  unless  when  an  old  familv  should  be 
extinct  To  this  the  lords  woufd  naturally 
agree ;  and  the  King,  who  was  yet  little  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  prerofirativc,  and,  as  \a 
now  well  known,  almost  indiflerent  to  the  po<!- 
sessions  of  the  Crown,  had  been  persuaded  tn 
consent  The  only  difficulty  was  found  among 
the  Commons,  who  were  not  likely  to  approve 
the  perpetual  exclusion  of  themselves  and  their 
posterity.  The  bill  therefore  was  eagerly  op- 
posed, and  among  others  by  Sir  Rol^rt  vVal- 
pole,  whose  speech  was  published. 

The  lords  might  think  their  dignity  diminish- 
ed by  improper  advancements,  and  particularly 
by  the  introauction  of  twelve  new  peers  at  once, 
to  produce  a  majority  of  tones  in  the  last 
reign  ;  an  act  of  authority  violent  enough,  yd 
certainly  legal,  and  by  no  means  to  he  cum- 
pared  with  that  contempt  of  national  right  with 
which,  some  time  afterwards,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  whigffism,  the  Commons  chosen  by  the 
people  for  three  years,  chose  themselves  for 
seven.  But  whatever  might  be  the  disposition 
of  the  lords,  the  people  had  no  wish  to  incrcaw 
their  power.  The  tendency  of  the  bill,  as  Steele 
observed  in  a  letter  to  the  Eari  of  Oxford,  wai 
to  introduce  an  aristocracy:  for  a  majority  is 
the  House  of  Lords,  so  limited,  would  have  been 
despotic  and  irresistible. 

To  prevent  this  subversion  of  the  ancient 
establisnment,  Steele,  whose  pen  readily  secoml- 
ed  his  political  passions,  enneavoured  to  slarm 
the  nation,  by  a  pamphlet  called  "The  Plebeian." 
To  this  an  answer  was  published  bv  Addison, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Old  Whig,"  in  which 
it  is  not  discovered  that  Steele  was  then  known 
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to  be  the  advocate  for  the  Commons.  Steele 
replied  by  a  second  Plebeian ;  and,  whether  by 
ij^oranco  or  by  courtesy,  confined  himself  to 
his  question,  without  any  personal  notice  of  his 
opponenL  Nothing  hitherto  was  committed 
airainst  the  laws  of  friendship  or  proprieties  of 
decency ;  but  controvertists  cannot  long  retain 
their  kindness  for  each  other.  The  "  Old 
Whi^"  answered  the  "Plebeian,"  and  could 
not  forbear  some  contempt  of  "little  Dicky, 
whose  trade  it  was  to  write  pamphlets."  Dicky 
hf)W*»ver,  did  not  lose  his  settled  veneration  for 
lus  friend  ;  but  contented  himself  with  quotinj;^ 
some  lines  of  "Cato,"  which  were  at  once  de- 
tection and  reproof.  The  bill  was  laid  aside 
during  that  session  ;  and  Addison  died  before 
the  next,  in  which  its  commitment  was  rejected 
by  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven. 

Every  reader  surelv  must  rejrret  that  these 
two  illustrious  friends,  after  so  many  years 
passed  in  confidence  and  endearment,  in  Unity 
of  interest,  conformity  of  opinion,  and  fellow- 
ship of  study,  should  finally  part  in  acrimonious 
opposition.  Such  a  controversy  was  Bellum 
phuquam  civile^  as  Lncan  expresses  it  Why 
could  not  faction  find  other  advocates  ?  but 
among  the  uncertainties  of  the  human  state,  we 
are  doomed  to  number  the  instability  of  friend- 
ship. 

Of  this  dispute  I  have  little  knowledge  but 
from  the  « Biographia  Britannica."  The  "Old 
Whig"  is  not  mserted  in  Addison*s  works,  nor 
is  it  mentioned  by  Tick  ell  in  his  life ;  why  it 
was  omitted,  the  biographers  doubtless  give  the 
tme  reason  ;  the  fact  was  too  recent,  and  those 
who  had  been  heated  in  the  contention  were  not 
yet  cooL 

The  necessity  of  complying  with  times  and 
of  sparing  persons  is  the  great  impediment  of 
biography.  History  may  be  fonned  from  per- 
manent monuments  and  records ;  but  lives  can 
only  be  vrritten  from  personal  knowledsre,  which 
is  growing  every  day  less,  and  in  a  short  time 
is  lost  for  ever.  What  is  known  can  seldom  be 
immediately  told  ;  and  when  it  might  be  told, 
it  is  no  longer  known.  The  delicate  features 
if  the  mind,  the  nice  discriminations  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  minute  peculiarities  of  conduct,  are 
PDon  obliterated ;  and  it  is  surely  better  that 
caprice,  obstinacy,  frolic,  and  folly,  however 
they  might  delight  in  the  description,  should  be 
■lently  forgotten,  than  that,  by  wanton  merri- 
ment and  unseasonable  detection,  a  pang  should 
be  given  to  a  widow,  a  daughter,  a  brothe^,  or  a 
rrieind.  As  the  process  of  these  narratives  is 
now  bringing  me  among  my  contemporaries,  I 
besin  to  feel  myself  "  walking  upon  ashes  under 
irinch  the  fire  w  not  extinsruished,"  and  coming 
to  the  time  of  which  it  will  be  proper  rather  to 
MT  "nothing  that  is  false,  than  all  that  is  true." 

The  end  of  this  useful  life  was  nowapproach- 
ng,  A^ldison  had  for  some  time  been  oppressed 
ly  shortness  of  breath,  which  was  now  aggra- 
rated  by  a  dropsy ;  and,  finding  his  danger 
iresaing,  he  prepared  to  die  conformably  to  his 
»wn  precepts  and  professions. 

During  this  lingering  decay,  he  sent,  as  Pope 
vUtes,*  a  message  by  the  Elarl  of  Warwick  to 
Mir.  Gray,  desiring  to  see  him.    Gay,  who  had 


not  visited  liim  for  some  time  before,  obeyed  the 
summons,  and  found  himself  received  with  great 
kindness.  The  ]nirpo8e  for  which  the  interview 
had  been  solicited  was  then  discovered.  Addi- 
son told  him  that  he  had  injured  him ;  but  that, 
if  he  recovered,  he  would  recompense  him. 
What  the  injury  was  he  did  not  explain  ;  nor 
did  Gay  ever  know,  but  supposed  that  some 
preferment  designed  for  him  had,  by  Addison's 
intervention,  been  withheld. 

Lord  Warwick  was  a  young  man  of  very 
irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loose  opinions. 
Addison,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  respect, 
had  very  diligently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him  ; 
but  his  arguments  and  expostulations  had  no 
effect.  One  experiment,  however,  remained  to 
be  tried,  when  he  found  his  life  near  its  end, 
he  directed  the  young  lord  to  be  called  ;  and 
when  he  desired,  with  great  tenderness,  to  hear 
his  last  injunctions,  told  him,  "  1  have  sent  for 
you,  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian  can 
die."  What  effect  this  awfiU  scene  had  on  the 
Earl,  I  know  not :  he  likewise  died  liimself  in 
a  short  time. 

In  Tickell's  excellent  "  Elegy"  on  his  friend 
are  these  lines : 

He  taneht  xit  how  to  live  ;  find,  oh  !  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge  I  taught  us  how  lo  die^ 

in  which  he  alludes,  as  he  told  Dr.  Young,  to 
this  moving  interview. 

Having  given  directions  to  Mr.  Tickell  for 
the  publicatitmof  his  work.s,  and  dedicated  them 
on  his  death- bed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Crag^,  he 
died  June  17,  1719,  at  Holland-house,  leaving uo 
child  hut  a  daughter.* 

Of  his  virtue  it  is  a  sufficient  testimony  thai 
the  resentment  of  party  has  transmitted  nt 
charge  of  any  crime.  He  was  not  one  of  thos4 
who  are  praised  only  after  death  ;  for  his  merit 
was  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  Swift,  hav- 
ing observed  tliat  his  election  passed  without  a 
contest,  adds,  that,  if  he  proposed  himself  for 
king,  he  would  hardly  have  been  refused. 

His  zeal  for  his  part^  did  not  extinguish  his 
kindness  for  the  merit  ot  his  opponents  ;  when 
he  was  secretary  in  Ireland,  he  refused  to  in- 
termit his  acquamtancc  with  Swift. 

Of  his  habits,  or  external  manners,  nothing 
is  so  often  mentioned  as  that  timorous  or  sullen 
taciturnity  which  his  friends  called  modesty  by 
too  mild  a  name.  Steele  mentions  witli  great 
tenderness  "  that  remarkable  bashfulness,  which 
is  a  cloak  that  hides  and  muffles  merit ;"  and 
tells  us,  "  that  his  al>ilities  were  covered  only 
by  modesty,  which  doubles  the  beauties  which 
arc  seen,  and  ^ives  credit  and  esteem  to  all  tlial 
are  concealed."  Chesterfield  affinns,  that "  Ad- 
dison was  the  most  timorous  and  awkward  man 
that  he  ever  saw."  And  Addison,  speaking 
of  his  own  deficiency  in  conversation,  used  to 
say  of  himself,  that,  with  respect  to  inle'leo- 
tual  "  wealth,  he  could  draw  bills  for  a  thoust^nd 
pounds,  though  he  had  not  a  guinea  in  bis 
pocket," 

That  he  wanted  current  coin  for  ready  pay- 
ment, and  by  that  want  was  often  obsti-ucte<l 
and  distressed  ;  tl>at  he  was  often  oppressed  by 
an  improper  and  ungraceful  timidity,  every  tes 
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timony  concurs  to  prove  ;  but  Chesterfield's  re- 
presentation is  doubtless  hyperbolical.  That 
man  cannot  be  supposed  Irery  inexpert  in  the 
arts  of  conversation  and  practice  or  life,  who, 
without  fortune  or  alliance,  by  his  usefulness 
and  dexteriiy,  became  secretary  of  state  ;  and 
who  died  at  forty-seven,  after  having  not  only 
stood  long  in  the  highest  rank  of  wit  and  litera- 
ture, but  filled  one  of  the  most  important  offices 
of  state. 

The  time  in  which  he  lived  had  reason  to 
lament  his  obstinacy  of  silence  :  "  for  he  was," 
says  Steele,.*'  above  all  men  in  that  talent  called 
humour,  and  enjoyed  it  in  such  perfection,  that 
I  have  often  reflected,  after  a  night  spent  with 
him  apart  from  all  the  world,  that  1  had  had 
the  pleasure  of  conversing  with  an  intimate  ac^ 
quaintance  of  Terence  and  Catullus,  who  had 
all  their  wit  and  nature,  heightened  with  humour 
more  exquisite  and  delightful  than  any  other 
man  ever  possessed.'*  'tma  is  the  fondness  of  a 
friend  ;  let  us  hear  wliat  is  toW  us  by  a  rival 
"  Addison's  conversation,"*  says  Pope,  "  had 
something  in  it  more  charming  than  I  have 
found  in  any  other  man.  But  this  was  only 
when  familiar ;  before  strangers,  or,  perhaps,  a 
•ingle  stranger,  he  preserved  his  dignity  by  a 
Btiff  silence." 

This  modesty  was  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  merlL  He 
demand<Hi  to  l^  the  first  name  in  modern  wit ; 
and,  with  Steele  to  echo  him,  used  to  depreciate 
Dryden,  whom  Pope  and  Congreve  defended 
against  them.t  Tnert  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
•hat  he  suffered  too  much  pain  from  the  preva- 
ienoe  of  Pope's  poetical  reputation  ;  nor  la  it 
without  strong  reason  suspected,  that  by  some 
disingenuous  acts  he  endeavdured  to  obstruct  it : 
Pope  was  not  the  only  man  whom  he  insidiously 
injured,  though  the  only  man  of  whom  be  could 
be  afraid. 

His  own  powers  were  such  as  might  have 
■atisfied  him  with  conscious  excellence.  Of 
irtry  extensive  learning  he  has  indeed  given  no 
proofs.  He  seems  to  have  had  small  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sciences,  and  to  have  read  little 
except  Latin  and  French  ;  but  of  the  Latin 
poets  his  Dialogues  on  Medals  show  that  he  had 
perused  the  works  with  great  diligence  and  skilL 
The  abundance  of  his  own  mind  left  him  little 
in  need  of  adventitious  sentiments  :  his  wit 
always  could  suggest  what  the  occasion  demand- 
ed, lie  had  resul  with  critical  eyes  the  impor- 
tant volume  of  human  life,  and  knew  the  heart 
of  man,  from  the  depths  of  stratagem  to  the  sur- 
face of  affectation. 

What  he  knew  he  could  easily  communicate. 
"  This,"  says  Steele,  was  particular  in  this 
writer,  that,  when  he  had  taken  his  resolution, 
or  made  his  plan  for  what  he  designed  to  write, 
he  would  walk  about  a  room,  and  dictate  it 
into  Unguage  with  as  much  freedom  and  ease 
as  any  one  could  write  it  down,  and  attend 
to  the  coherence  and  grammar  of  what  he  dic- 
tated." 

Pope,{  who  can  be  les?  suspected  of  favouring 
his  memory,  declares  that  he  wrote  very  fluently, 
but  was  slow  and  scrupulous  in  correcting ;  that 
m<iny  of  his  Spectators  were  written  very  fast, 
and  sent  immediately  to  the  press  ;  and  that  it 
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seemed  to  be  for  his  advantage  not  to  have  time 
for  much  revisal. 

"  He  would  alter,"  says  Pope,  "  anv  thing  to 
please  his  friends  before  publication  ;  out  would 
not  retouch  his  pieces  afterwards ;  and  I  believe 
not  one  word  in  *  Cato,'  to  which  I  made  an  ob- 
jection, was  suffered  to  stand." 

The  last  line  of  **  Cato"  is  Pope's,  having  been 
originally  written, 

And  oh!  nwas  this  that  ended  Cato's  life. 

Pope  might  have  made  more  objections  to  the 
six  concluding  lines.  In  the  first  couplet  the 
words  **  from  hence"  are  improper  ;  and  the  se- 
cond line  is  taken  from  Dryuen's  VirjgiL  Of 
the  next  couplet,  the  first  verse,  being  included 
in  the  second,  is  therefore  useless  ;  and  in  the 
third  discord  is  made  to  produce  strife. 

Of  the  course  of  Addison's  familiar  day,§  be- 
fore his  marriage.  Pope  has  given  a  detail  He 
had  in  the  house  with  him  Budgell,  and  perhaps 
Philips.  His  chief  companions  were  Steele, 
Budgell,  Philips,  Carey,  Davenant,  and  Colonel 
BretL  With  one  or  other  of  these  he  always 
breakfasted.  He  studied  all  the  morning,  then 
dined  at  a  tavern,  and  went  afterwards  to 
Button's. 

Button  had  been  a  servant  in  the  Countess  of 
Warwick's  family,  who,  under  the  patronage  of 
Addison,  kept  a  coffee-house  on  the  south  side 
of  Russell-street,  about  two  doors  from  Covent- 
garden.  Here  it  was  that  the  wits  of  that  time 
used  to  assemble.  It  is  said,  when  Addison  had 
suffered  any  vexation  from  the  Countess,  he 
withdrew  the  compcmy  from  Button's  house. 

From  the  coffee-nouse  he  went  again  to  a  tav- 
ern, where  he  often  sat  late,  and  drank  too  much 
wine.  In  the  bottle  discontent  seeks  for  com- 
fort, cowardice  for  courage,  and  bush  fulness  for 
confidence.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Addison  wss 
first  seduced  to  excess  by  the  manumission  which 
he  obtained  from  the  servile  timidity  of  his  sober 
hours.  He  that  feels  oppression  urom  the  pre- 
sence of  those  to  whom  he  knows  himself  su- 
perior will  desire  to  set  loose  his  powers  of  con 
versation  ;  and  who  that  ever  asked  succours 
from  Bacchus  was  able  to  preserve  Himf  If  from 
being  enslaved  by  his  auxiliary  ? 

Among  those  uriends  it  was  that  Addison  dii 
played  the  elegance  of  his  colloquial  aooomplisb- 
ments,  which  may  easily  be  supposed  such  as 
Pope  represents  tlienu  The  remark  of  Mande- 
ville,  who,  when  he  had  passed  an  evening  in 
his  company,  declared  that  ne  was  a  parson  m  a 
tie-wig,  can  detract  little  from  his  character ;  h^ 
was  always  reserved  to  strangers,  and  was  not 
incited  to  uncommon  freedom  by  a  character 
like  that  of  Mandeville. 

From  any  minute  knowledge  of  his  familiar 
manner^  t  he  intervention  of  sixty  3rears  has  now 
debarred  us.  Steele  once  promised  Congreve 
and  the  public  a  complete  description  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  but  the  promises  of  authors  are  like  the 
vows  of  lovers.  Steele  thought  no  more  on  his 
design,  or  thought  on  it  with  anxiety  that  at 
last  disgusted  him,  and  left  his  friend  in  the 
hands  of  Tickell. 

One  slight  lineament  of  his  character  Swift 
has  preserved.  It  was  his  practioe.  ¥rhen  he 
found  any  man  invincibly  wrongs  to  flatier  his 
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opinions  by  acquiescence^  and  sink  him  yet 
deeper  in  absurdity.  This  artifice  of  misdiier 
was  admired  bjr  Stella  ;  and  Swift  seem^  to  ap- 
prore  her  admiration. 

His  works  will  supply  some  information,  h 
appears,  from  his  various  pictures  of  the  wnrld^ 
that,  with  all  his  bashfulness,  he  had  convrmcii 
with  many  distinct  classes  of  men,  had  surreyecl 
their  ways  with  very  diligent  observation^  and 
marked  with  great  acuteness  the  effects  of  dif' 
ferent  modes  of  life.  He  was  a  man  in  whose 
presence  nothing  reprehensible  was  out  of  dati- 
gcr  ;  quick  in  discerning  whatever  was  wrong 
or  ridiculous,  and  not  unwilling  to  expose  iL 
"  There  are,"  says  Steele,  "  in  his  writing*  many 
oblique  strokes  upon  some  of  the  wittiest  men 
of  the  age."  His  delight  was  more  to  eiciie 
merriment  than  detestation  ;  and  he  detects  foJ 
lies  rather  than  crimes. 

If  any  judgment  be  made,  from  his  books,  of 
his  moral  character,  nothing  will  be  found  but 
purity  and  excellence.  Knowledge  of  mankind^ 
indeed,  less  extensive  than  that  of  Addison ^  wit] 
show,  that  to  write,  and  to  live,  are  very  tiiflr(?r- 
enL  Many  who  praise  virtue  do  no  more  than 
praise  it.  Vet  it  is  reasonable  to  belie  ire  dint 
Addison's  professions  and  pmctice  were  ai  no 
great  variance,  since,  amidst  tliat  storm  of  far- 
tion  in  which  most  of  his  life  was  passed,  though 
his  station  made  him  conspicuous,  and  his  acli* 
▼ity  made  him  formidable,  the  character  |:iveri 
him  bjr  his  friends  was  never  contradicted  by  his 
enenrues  ;  of  tliose  with  whom  interest  or  opi* 
nion  united  him  he  had  not  only  the  esteem,  but 
the  kindness  ;  and  of  others,  whom  the  viol  en  re 
of  oppositioD  drove  a^inst  him,  though. he  might 
lose  tke  love,  he  retamed  the  reverence. 

It  it  justly  observed  by  Tickell,  that  he  eni- 
ployed  wit  on  the  side  or  virtue  and  relif  ion,— 
He  not  only  made  the  proper  use  of  wit  iLim- 
telf,  but  taught  it  to  others  ;  and  from  his  timo 
it  has  been  generally  subservient  to  the  cuiiso  of 
reason  and  of  truth.  He  has  di^sipnlcd  the 
prejadice  that  had  long  connected  gayi*iy  with 
vice,  and  easiness  of  manners  with  laxity  »! 
principles.  He  has  restored  virtue  to  iti«  diirnity, 
and  taught  innocence  not  to  be  ashamed*  This 
is  an  elevation  of  literary  character,  "  above  all 
Greeks  above  all  Roman  fame."  No  frenter 
felicity  can  genius  attain  than  that  of  having 

fmrified  intellectual  pleasure,  separated  mirth 
irom  indecency,  and  wit  from  licentiousuesa  ;  of 
having  taught  a  succession  of  writors  to  brinjj 
elegance  and  gayety  to  the  aid  of  goculneitfl  ; 
and,  if  1  may  use  expressions  yet  mortr  awful, 
of  having  **  turned  many  to  righteousness,^* 

Addison,  in  his  life,  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards, was  considered  by  a  greater  part  of  his 
readers  as  supremely  excelling  both  in  poetry 
and  criticism.  Part  of  his  reputation  may  be 
propcriy  ascribed  to  the  advancement  of  his 
fortune  ;  when,  as  Swift  observes,  he  became  a 
statesman,  and  saw  poets  waiting  at  his  Ifrvee, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  praise  was  accumulated 
upon  him.  Much  likewise  may  be  nmre  ho- 
nourably ascribed  to  his  personal  charac  I  tir  :  lie 
who,  if  he  had  claimed  it,  might  have  obtuined 
the  diadem,  was  not  likely  to  be  denied  the 
laurel.     " 

But  time  quickly  puts  an  end  to  artifieial  sfid 
accidental  fame  ;  and  Addison  is  to  pass  Hiruii^h 
futurity  proiectod  only  by  his  genius.    Every 


name  which  kindness  or  interest  once  raised  too 
high  is  in  danger,  lest  the  next  age  should,  by 
the  vengeance  of  criticism,  sink  it  in  the  same 
proportion^  A  great  writer  has  lately  styled 
aim  "  an  indifferent  poet  and  a  worse  critic." 

His  poetry  is  first  to  be  considered  ;  of  which 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  has  not  of\en  those 
felicities  of  diction  which  ^ive  lustre  to  senti- 
ments, or  that  vigour  of  sentiment  that  animates 
diction  :  tliere  is  little  of  ardour,  vehemence,  or 
transport :  there  is  very  rarely  the  awfulncss  of 
grandeur,  and  not  very  often  the  splendour  of 
elegance.  He  thinks  justly;  but  he  thinks 
faintly.  This  is  his  general  chamcter ;  to  which, 
doubtless,  many  single  passages  will  furnish 
exceptions. 

Yet,  if  he  seldom  reaches  supreme  excellence, 
he  rarely  sinks  into  dulness,  and  is  still  more 
rarely  entangled  in  absurdity.  He  did  not  trust 
Kis  powers  enough  to  be  negligent  There  is 
in  most  of  his  compositions  a  calmness  and 
equability,  deliberate  and  cautious,  sometimes 
with  little  that  delights,  but  seldom  with  any 
thing  that  offends. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  be  his  poems  to  Dryden, 
to  Somers,  and  to  the  Kinff.  His  **  Ode  on  St 
Cecilia"  has  been  imitated  by  Pope,  and  hat 
something  in  it  of  Dryden*s  vigour.  Of  his  ac- 
count of  the  English  poets,  he  used  to  speak  as 
'*  a  poor  thing  ;"*  but  it  is  not  worse  tnan  hit 
usual  strain.  He  has  said,  not  very  judiciously, 
in  his  character  of  Waller, 

Thr  verse  could  show  ev'n  Cromwell's  Innocencs, 
And  compliment  the  storms  that  lx)re  him  hence 
O !  had  tny  muse  not  come  an  nge  too  soon, 
But  seen  ereat  Nassau  on  the  British  throne. 
How  had  nis  triumph  gUtterd  in  thy  page ! 

What  is  this  but  to  say  that  he  who  could 
compliment  Cromwell  had  been  the  proper  poet 
for  King  William  ?  Addison,  however,  never 
printed  the  piece. 

The  letter  from  Italy  has  been  always  praised, 
but  has  never  been  praised  beyond  its  merit  It 
is  more  correct,  witn  less  appearance  of  labour, 
and  more  elegant,  with  less  ambition  of  oma- 
orient,  than  any  other  of  his  poems.  There  is, 
however,  one  broken  metaphor,  of  which  notice 
may  properly  be  taken  : — 

Fir'd  with  that  name— 
I  bridle  In  my  strugsling  Muse  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  nobler  strain. 

To  bridle  a  goddess  is  no  very  delicate  idem ; 
but  why  must  she  be  bridled  ?  because  she  longi 
to  launck  ;  an  act  which  was  never  hindered  by 
a  bridle :  and  whither  will  she  launch  ?  into  a 
nobler  strain.  She  is  in  the  first  line  a  korse^  in 
the  second  a  boat ;  and  the  care  of  the  poet  is  to 
keep  his  horse  or  his  boai  from  sinmg. 

The  next  composition  is  the  fai^ramed  **  Cam- 
paign,'* which  Dr.  Warton  has  termed  a  '*  Gh^ 
zette  in  Rhyme,**  with  harshness  not  often  nsed 
by  the  good  nature  of  his  criticism.  Before  a 
censure  so  severe  is  admitted,  let  us  consider 
that  war  is  a  frequent  subject  of  poetry,  and 
then  inquire  who  has  described  it  with  more 
justness  and  force.  Many  of  our  own  writera 
tried  their  powers  upon  this  year  of  victory ;  yet 
Addison*s  is  confessedly  the  best  performance : 
his  poem  is  the  work  of  a  man  not  blmded  by 
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the  dust  of  learning  ;  his  images  are  not  bor- 
rowed merely  from  books.  The  superiority  which 
he  confers  upon  his  hero  is  not  personal  prowess, 
ajid  **  mighty  bone,**  but  deUberate  intrepidity,  a 
calm  command  of  his  passions,  and  the  power 
of  consulting  his  own  mind  in  the  midst  of  dan- 
ger. The  rejection  and  contempt  of  fiction  is 
rational  and  manly. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  last  line  is  imi- 
tated by  Pope : 

Marlborough's  exploiw  appear  dMnely  bright — 
IUtia*d  of  themaelves  (heu*  genuine  cii.«rms  they  boaat, 
And  those  thai  paint  them  trueol,  praise  them  most. 

This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts ;  but,  not  know- 
ing how  to  use  what  was  not  his  own,  he  spoiled 
the  thought  when  he  had  borrowed  it : 

The  well-sung  woes  shall  soocb  my  pensive  ghost ; 
He  best  can  paint*  them  who  shall  feel  them  most 

Martial  exploits  ma.y  be  pairUed ;  perhaps  woes 
may  be  pauUed ;  but  they  are  surely  not  painted 
by  bemg  weil  gwig :  it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in 
•ong,  or  to  sin^;  in  colours. 

No  passage  m  the  "Campaign**  has  been  more 
often  mentioned  than  the  'simile  of  the  angel, 
which  is  said  in  the  ''Tatler**  to  be  *'one  of  the 
noblest  thoughts  that  ever  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man,**  and  is  therefore  worthy  of  attentive 
consideration.  Let  it  be  first  inquired  whether 
it  be  a  simile.  A  poetical  simile  is  the  discovery 
of  likeness  between  two  actions,  in  their  gene- 
ral nature  dissimilar,  or  of  causes  terminating 
by  different  operations  in  some  resemblance  of 
enect  But  tne  mention  of  another  like  conse- 
quence from  a  like  cause,  or  of  a  like  perform- 
ance by  a  like  agency,  is  not  a  simile,  but  an 
exemplification.  It  is  not  a  simUe  to  say  that 
the  Thames  waters  fields,  as  tfie  Po  waters 
fields ;  or  that  as  Uecla  vomits  flames  in  Iceland, 
so  JEtna  vomits  flames  in  Sicily.  When  Horace 
says  of  Pindar,  that  he  pours  his  violence  and 
rapidity  of  verse,  as  a  river  swoln  with  rain 
rushes  from  the  mountain  ;  or  of  himself,  that 
bis  genius  wanders  in  quest  of  poetical  decora- 
tions, as  the  bee  wanders  to  collect  honey  ;  he, 
m  either  case,  produces  a  simile ;  the  mind  is 
impressed  with  the  resemblance  of  things  gene- 
rally unlike,  as  unlike  as  intellect  and  Ixxly.  But 
if  Pindar  had  been  described  as  writing  with  the 
copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Homer,  or  Horace 
had  told  that  he  reviewed  and  finished  his  own 
poetry  with  the  same  care  as  Isocrates  polished 
nis  orations,  instead  of  similitude,  he  would 
have  exhibited  almost  identity  ;  he  would  have 

f:iven  the  same  portraits  with  diflTcrrnt  names, 
n  the  poem  now  examined,  when  the  English 
are  represented  as  gaining  a  fortified  pass,  by 
repetition  of  attack,  and  perseverance  of  reso- 
lution, their  obstinacy  of  courage  and  vigour  of 
onset  are  well  illustrated  by  the  sea  that  breaks, 
with  incessant  battery,  the  dikes  of  Holland. 
This  is  a  simile  ;  but  when  Addison,  having  ce- 
lebrated the  beauty  of  Marlborough^s  person, 
tells  us,  that  **  Achilles  thus  was  fbrmed  nith 
every  grace,"  here  is  no  simile,  but  a  mere  ex- 
emplification. A  simile  may  be  compared  to 
lines  converging  at  a  point,  and  is  more  excel- 
lent as  the  lines  approach  from  greater  distance ; 
an  exemplification  may  be  considered  as  two 


•  **  Paint'*  meaiia  (tayt  Dr  Warton)  exprett  or  de* 


parallel  lines  which  run  on  together  withoot 
approximation,  never  far  separated,  and  never 
joined. 

Marlborough  is  so  like  the  angel  in  the  poem, 
that  the  action  of  both  is  almost  the  same,  and 
performed  by  both  in  the  same  manner.  Marl- 
borough "  teache^  the  battle  to  rage  ;"  the  angel 
"directs  the  storm:"  Marlborough  is  "un- 
moved in  peaceful  thought ;"  the  angel  is  "calm 
and  serene:'*  Marlborough  stands  "unmoved 
amidst  the  shock  of  hosts ;"  the  angel  rides 
"  calm  in  the  whirlwind."  The  lines  on  Marl- 
borough are  just  and  noble  ;  but  the  simile  gives 
almost  the  same  images  a  second  time. 

But  perhaps  this  thought,  though  hardly  a 
simile,  was  remote  from  vulgar  conceptions,  and 
required  great  labour  of  research  or  dexterity 
of  application.  Of  this  Dr.  Madden,  a  name 
which  Ireland  ought  to  honour,  once  gave  me 
his  opinion.  "  If  I  had  set,"  said  he,  "  ten  school- 
boy 9  to  write  on  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  and 
eight  had  brought  me  the  angel,  I  should  not 
have  been  surprised." 

The  opera  of  "  Rosamond,"  thoush  it  is  sel- 
dom mentioned,  is  one  of  the  first  of  Addison's 
compositions.  The  bubject  is  well  chosen,  the 
fiction  is  pleasing,  and  the  praise  of  Marlbo- 
rough, for  which  the  scene  gives  an  opportunity, 
is,  what  perhaps  every  human  excellence  must 
be,  the  product  of  good  luck,  improved  by  ge- 
nius. The  thoughts  are  sometimes  great,  and 
sometimes  tender  ;  the  versification  is  easy  and 
gay.  There  is  doubtless  some  advantage  m  the 
shortness  of  the  lines,  which  there  is  httle 
temptation  to  load  with  expletive  epithets.  The 
dialogue  seems  commonly  better  than  the  songs. 
The  two  comic  characters  of  Sir  Trusty  and 
Grideline,  though  of  no  great  value,  are  yet  sucb 
SB  the  poet  intended.!  Sir  Trusty's  account  </ 
the  death  of  Rosamond  is,  I  think,  too  grossly 
absurd.  The  whole  drama  is  airy  and  elegant ; 
engaging  in  its  process,  and  pleasing  in  its  con- 
clusion. If  Addison  had  cultivated  the  lighter 
parts  of  poetry,  he  would  probably  have  excelled. 

The  tragedy  of  "  Cato,"  which,  contrary  to 
the  rule  observed  in  selecting  the  works  of  other 
poets,  has,  by  tlie  weight  of  its  character,  forced 
Its  way  into  the  late  collection,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  noblest  production  of  Addison's  geniui. 
Of  a  work  so  much  read  it  is  difficult  to  say  any 
thing  new.  About  things  on  which  the  public 
thinks  lon{?,  it  commonly  attains  to  think  right; 
and  of  "Cato"  it  has  been  not  unjustly  deter- 
mined, that  it  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than 
a  drama ;  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments 
in  elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of 
natural  aflections,  or  of  any  state  probable  or 
possible  in  human  life.  Nothing  here  "  excites 
or  assuages  emotion  :"  here  is  "  no  magical 
power  of  rais'mg  fantastic  terror  or  wild  anxiety." 
The  events  are  expected  without  solicitude,  and 
are  remembered  without  joy  or  sorrow.  Of  the 
agents  we  have  no  care ;  we  consider  not  what 
they  are  doing  or  what  they  are  suflfering ;  we 
wish  only  to  know  what  thev  have  to  say.  Cato 
is  a  being  above  our  solicitude ;  a  man,  of  whom 
the  gods  take  care,  and  whom  we  leave  to  their 
care  with  heedless  confidence.  To  the  rest 
neither  gods  nor  men  can  have  much  attention ; 

t  Bat,  according  to  Dr.  Waiton,  *'  ought  not  10  havt 
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fer  there  ia  not  one  among  them  that  strongly 
attracts  either  afiection  or  esteem.  But  they  are 
made  the  vehicles  of  such  sentiments  and  such 
expression,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  scene  in  the 
play  which  the  reader  docs  not  wish  to  impress 
upon  his  memory. 

When  "Cato"  was  shown  to  Pope,*  he  ad- 
vised the  Autlior  to  print  it,  witliout  any  thea- 
trical exhibition ;  supposinj^  that  it  would  be 
read  more  favourably  than  heard.  Addison  de- 
clared himself  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  urged 
the  importunity  of  his  friends  for  its  appearance 
on  the  stage.  The  emulation  of  parties  made 
it  successful  beyond  expectation  ;  and  its  success 
has  introduced  or  confirmed  among  us  the  use  of 
dialogue  too  declamatory,  or  of  unafTeciing  ele- 
gance, and  chill  philosophy. 

The  universality  of  applause,  however  it  might 
qnell  the  censure  of  common  mortals,  had  no 
Cither  effect  than  to  harden  Dennis  in  fixed  dislike  : 
but  his  dislike  was  not  merely  capriaous.  He 
found  and  showed  many  faults ;  he  showed  them 
indeed  with  anger,  but  he  found  them  with  acute- 
ness,  such  as  ought  to  rescue  his  criticism  from 
oblivion ;  though,  at  last,  it  will  have  no  other 
life  than  it  derives  from  the  work  which  it  en- 
deavours to  oppress. 

Why  he  pays  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
audience,  he  gives  his  reason,  by  remarking,  that, 

"A  deference  is  to  be  paid  to  a  general  ap- 
plause, when  it  appears  that  the  applause  is 
natural  and  spontaneous  ;  but  that  little  regard 
is  to  be  had  to  it,  when  it  is  afiected  and  arti- 
ficial. Of  all  the  tragedies  which  in  his  memory 
have  had  vast  and  violent  runs,  not  one  has 
been  excellent,  few  have  been  tolerable,  most 
have  been  scandalous.  When  a  poet  writes  a 
tnsedy,  who  knows  he  has  judgment,  and  who 
feels  he  has  genius,  that  poet  presumes  upon  his 
own  merit,  and  scorns  to  maKe  a  cabaL  That 
people  come  coolly  to  the  representation  of  such 
a  tra^e<ly,  without  any  violent  expectation,  or 
delui»ive  imagination,  or  invincible  pre  posses- 
ion ;  tliat  such  an  audience  is  liable  to  receive 
impressions  which  the  poem  shall  naturally  make 
on  them,  and  to  judge  by  their  own  reason,  and 
their  own  judgments,  and  that  reason  and  judg- 
noent  are  calm  and  serene,  not  formed  by  nature 
lo  nuike  proselytes,  and  to  control  and  lord  it 
9ver  the  imaginations  of  others.  But  tliat  when 
in  author  writes  a  tragedy,  who  knows  he  huH 
neither  genius  nor  judgment,  he  has  recourse  to 
the  making  a  party,  and  he  endeavours  to  make 
op  in  iiiduatry  what  is  wantin<^  in  talent,  and  to 
Hipply  by  poetical  craft  the  absence  of  poetical 
ut ;  tnat  such  an  author  is  humbly  contented  to 
raise  men's  passions  by  a  plot  without  doors, 
lincc  he  despairs  of  doin^  it  by  that  wnich  he 
brings  upon  the  stage.  That  party,  and  passion, 
and  prepossession,  are  clamorous  and  tumul- 
tuous tilings,  and  so  mucli  the  more  clamorous 
uid  tumultuous  by  how  much  the  more  erro- 
aeous ;  that  they  domineer  and  tyrannize  over 
the  imaginations  of  persons  who  want  judgment, 
and  sometimes  too  of  those  who  have  it ;  and 
like  a  fierce  and  outrageous  torrent,  bear  down 
ail  opposition  before  them." 

He  then  condemns  tlie  neglect  of  poetical  jus- 
tice; which  is  always  one  of  his  favourite  prin- 
tiplei. 

♦  Spenca 


"It  IS  certainly  tlic  duty  of  every  tragic  poet, 
by  the  exact  distribution  of  poetical  justice,  to 
imitate  the  divine  dispensation,  and  to  inculcate 
a  particular  providence.  It  is  true,  indeed,  upon 
the  stage  of  the  world,  the  wicked  sometimes 
prosper,  and  the  guiltless  suffer.  But  that  is 
permitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  world,  to  show, 
from  the  attribute  of  his  infinite  justice,  that  there 
is  a  compensation  in  futurity,  to  prove  the  im 
mortality  of  tlie  human  soul,  and  the  certainty 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  But  the 
(x>etical  persons  in  tragedy  exist  no  longer  than 
the  reading  or  the  representation  ;  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  enmity  is  circumscribed  by  those  ; 
and,  therefore,  during  that  reading  or  represen- 
tation, according  to  their  merits  or  demeriiSp  they 
must  be  punished  or  rewarded.  If  this  is  not 
done,  there  is  no  impartial  distribution  of  poeti- 
cal justice,  no  instructive  lecture  of  a  particular 
providence,  and  no  imitation  of  the  divine  dis- 
pensation. And  yet  the  author  of  this  tragedy 
does  not  only  run  counter  to  this,  in  the  fate 
of  his  principal  character;  but  every  where, 
throughout  it,  makes  virtue  suffer,  and  vice 
triumph ;  for  not  only  Cato  is  vanquished  by 
Cesar,  but  the  treachery  and  perfidiousness  of 
Syphax  prevail  over  the  honest  simplicity  and 
tlic  credulity  of  Juba  ;  and  the  sly  subtlety  and 
dissimulation  of  Fortius  over  the  generous  frank- 
ness and  openheartedness  of  Marcus." 

Whatever  pleasure  there  may  be  in  seeing 
crimes  punished  and  virtue  rewarded,  yet,  since 
wickedness  often  prospers  in  real  life,  tne  poet  is 
certainly  at  liberty  to  give  it  prosperity  on  the 
stage.  For  if  p«)etry  has  an  imitauon  of  reality, 
how  are  its  laws  broken  by  exhibiting  the  world 
in  its  true  form?  The  stage  may  sometimes 
gratify  our  wishes;  but,  if  it  be  truly  the  **mif 
rar  of  lije,^"*  it  ought  to  show  us  sometimes  what 
we  are  to  expect. 

Dennis  objects  to  the  characters,  that  they  are 
not  natural,  or  reasonable;  but  as  heroes  and 
heroines  are  not  beings  that  are  seen  every  day, 
it  is  hard  to  find  upon  what  principles  their  con- 
duct shall  be  tried.  It  is,  however,  not  useless 
to  consider  what  he  says  of  the  manner  in  which 
Cato  receives  the  account  of  his  son's  death. 

"Is or  is  the  grief  of  Cato,  in  the  fourth  act, 
one  jot  more  in  nature  than  tlmt  of  his  son  and 
Lucia  in  the  third.  Cato  receives  the  news  of 
his  son's  death  not  only  witli  dry  eyes,  but  with 
a  sort  of  satisfaction;  and  in  the  same  page 
sheds  tears  for  the  calamity  of  his  country,  and 
does  the  same  thing  in  the  next  page  upon  the 
bare  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  nis  friends. 
Now,  since  the  love  of  one's  country  is  the  love 
of  one's  countrymen,  as  I  have  shown  upon 
another  occasion,  I  desire  to  ask  these  questions : 
Of  all  our  countrymen,  which  do  we  love  most, 
those  whom  we  know,  or  those  whom  we  know 
not?  And  of  those  whom  we  know,  which  do 
we  cherish  most,  our  friends  or  our  enemies  ? 
And  of  our  friends,  which  are  the  dearest  to  us, 
those  who  are  related  to  us,  or  those  who  are 
not  ?  And  of  all  our  relations,  for  which  have 
we  most  tenderness,  for  those  who  are  near  to 
us,  or  for  those  who  are  remote  ?  And  of  oiur 
near  relations,  which  are  tlie  nearest,  and  con- 
sequently, the  dearest  to  us,  our  offspring,  or 
others  ?  Our  offspring,  most  certainly  ;  as  Na- 
ture, or,  in  other  words.  Providence,  has  wisely 
contrived  for  the  preservation  of  mankind.  Now» 
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does  it  not  follow  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
for  a  man  to  receive  the  news  of  his  son's  death 
with  dry  eyes,  and  to  weep  at  the  same  time  for 
the  calamities  of  his  country,  is  a  wretched  af- 
fectation, and  a  miserable  inconsistency  7  Is 
not  that,  in  plain.  English,  to  receive  with  dry 
eyes  the  news  of  the  deaths  of  those  for  whose 
sake  our  country  is  a  name  so  dear  to  us,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  shed  teaiv  for  those  for  whose 
•akcs  our  country  is  not  a  name  so  dear  to  us  7" 
But  this  formidable  assailant  is  less  resistible 
when  he  attacks  the  probability  of  the  action, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  plan.  Every  criti- 
C£U  reader  must  remark,  that  Addison  has,  with 
a  scrupulosity  almost  unexampled  on  the  Elnglish 
stage,  confined  himself  in  time  to  a  single  day, 
and  in  place  to  a  rigorous  unity.  The  scene 
never  changes,  and  the  whole  action  of  the  play 
passes  in  the  great  hall  of  Cato*s  house  at  Utica. 


Much  therefore  is  done  in  the  hall,  for  which 
any  other  place  would  be  more  fit ;  and  this  inn- 
propriety  affords  Dennis  many  hints  of  merri- 
ment, and  opportunities  of  triumph.  The  pas- 
sage is  long :  but  as  such  disquLiiitions  arc  not 
common,  and  the  objections  are  skilfully  formed 
and  vigorously  ur^ed,  those  who  delight  in  criti- 
cal controversy  will  not  think  it  tedious. 

*'  Upon  tlie  departure  of  Fortius,  Semprooius 
makes  but  one  soliloquy,  and  immediately  in 
comes  Syphax,  and  then  the  two  politicians  are 
at  it  immediately.  They  lay  their  heads  to- 
gether, with  their  snuff-boxes  in  their  bands,  as 
Mr.  EUyes  has  it,  and  feague  it  away.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  that  wise  scene,  Syphax  seeips  to 
give  a  seasonable  caution  to  Sempronius : 

SyoA.    Bui  b  k  true,  Sempronhu,  thai  joor  seiiste 
l«  caiPd  together  i  Ooda  I  thou  ouiui  be  caiuiou*  i 
Csio  hm«  piercing  eye*. 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  caution  shown,  in- 
deed, in  meeting  in  a  governor's  own  hall  to 
carry  on  their  plot  a^nst  him.  Whatever 
opimon  they  have  of  his  eyes,  I  suppose  they 
have  none  of  his  ears,  or  they  would  never  have 
talked  at  this  foolish  rate  so  near : 

Oods !  ihou  mutt  be  cautioua 

Oh!  yes,  very  cautious;  for  if  Cato  should  over- 
hear you,  and  turn  you  off  for  politicians,  Cesar 
would  never  take  you  ;  no,  Caesar  would  never 
lake  you. 

"  When  Cato,  Act  II.  turns  the  senators  out 
of  the  hall,  upon  pretence  of  acquainting  Juba 
wiih  the  result  of  their  debates,  he  appeaiiB  to 
mo  to  do  a  thing  which  is  neither  reasonable  nor 
civil.  Juba  might  certainly  have  b2tter  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  result  of  that  debate 
in  some  private  apartment  of  the  palace.  But 
the  Poet  was  driven  upon  this  absurdity  to  make 
way  for  another ;  ana  that  is,  to  give  Juba  an 
opportunity  to  demand  Marcia  of  her  father. 
Hut  tite  quarrel  and  rage  of  Juba  and  Syphax, 
in  the  same  Act;  the  invectives  of  Syphax, 
against  the  Romans  and  Cato;  the  advice  that 
he  gives  Juba,  in  .her  father's  hall,  to  bear  away 
Marcia  by  force  ;  and  his  brutal  and  clamorous 
rage  upon  his  refusal,  and  at  a  time  when  Cato 
was  scarcely  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  not  out  of 
hearing,  at  least  some  of  his  guards  or  domestics 
must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  be  within  hear- 
ing ;  is  a  thin£  that  is  so  far  from  being  probable, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible. 

.'^SampraBias  ^  ^  second  Act,  comes  back 


once  more  in  the  same  morning  to  the  eoremor't 
hall,  to  carry  on  the  conspiracy  witA  Syphax 
against  the  governor,  his  country,  and  his  family ; 
which  is  so  stupid  that  it  is  below  the  wisdom  d- 
the  O — 's,  the  Mac's,  and  the  Teague'r;  even 
Eustace  Cummins  himself  would  never  have 
gone  to  Justice-hall,  to  have  conspired  against  the 
government.  If  officers  at  Portsmouth  should 
lay  their  heads  together,  in  order  to  the  carrying 
off*  J —  G — 's  niece  or  daughter,  would  they  meet 
in  J —  G — ^'s  hall,  to  carry  on  that  conspiracy  ? 
There  would  be  no  necessity  for  their  meeting 
there,  at  least  till  they  came  to  the  execution  c^ 
their  plot,  because  there  would  be  other  places 
to  meet  in.  There  wouU  be  no  probabiUly  that 
they  should  meet  there,  because  there  wouU  be 
places  more  private  and  more  commodious.  Now 
there  ooght  to  be  nothing  in  a  tragical  action  bat 
what  is  necessary  or  prolwble. 

**  But  treason  is  not  the  onW  thing  that  is 
carried  on  in  this  hall ;  that,  and  lore,  and  phi- 
losophy, take  their  turns  in  it,  without  any  man- 
per  ot  necessity  or  probability,  occasioned  by 
the  action,  as  duly  and  as  regularly,  without 
interrupting  one  another,  as  if  there  were  a 
triple  league  between  them,  and  a  mutual 
agreement  that  each  should  give  place  to,  and 
make  way  for,  the  other,  in  a  due  and  oidcriy 
succession. 

*'  We  now  come  to  the  third  Act.  Senapro- 
nius,  in  this  Act,  comes  into  the  goTemor's  ball, 
with  the  leaders  of  the  mutiny :  but,  as  aoon  as 
Cato  is  gone,  Sempronius,  who  but  jusf  before 
had  acted  like  an  unparalleled  knaTe,  disooven 
himself,  like  an  egregious  fool,  to  be  an  accom- 
plice in  the  conspiracy. 

Semp.  Know,  ▼iiUins,  when  snch  pakry  slaves  pre 
•unie 
To  miy  in  treaeon,  if  the  plot  eacceeds. 
They're  thrown  neelecied  by  j  but,  if  k  fiule. 
They're  enre  to  die  like  du^,  as  you  ■hall  do. 
Mere,  uke  ibeae  factious  munetera,  dra^  tbem  fbith 
To  siiddeo  deaih. — 

'^  It  is  true,  indeed,  the  second  leader  savs, 
there  are  none  there  but  friends;  but  is  that 
possible  at  such  a  juncture?  Can  a  parcel  of 
rogues  attempt  to  assassinate  the  i^emor  of  a 
town  of  war,  in  his  own  house,  in  mid-diy  ? 
and,  afler  they  are  discovered,  and  defeated, 
can  there  be  none  near  them  but  friends  7  Is  it 
not  plain  from  these  words  of  Sempronius, 

Here,  take  these  f'aaioua  moneters,  drag  them  forth 
To  sudden  death — 

and  from  the  entrance  of  the  guards  upon  the 
words  of  command,  that  those  guards  were 
within  earshot?  Behold  Sempronius  then  pal- 
pably discovered.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  then, 
that  instead  of  being  hanged  up  witn.the  rest, 
he  remains  secure  in  the  governor's  hall,  and 
there  carries  on  his  conspiracy  against  the  ^ 
vemment,  the  third  time  m  the  same  day,  with 
his  old  comrade  Syphax,  who  enters  at  the  teme 
time  that  the  guards  are  carrying  awav  the  . 
leaders,  big  with  llie  news  of  the  defeat  oi'Sem- 
pronius  ;  though  where  he  had  his  intelligence 
so  soon  is  difficult  to  imagme  ?  And  now  the 
reader  may  expect  a  very  extraordinary  acene ; 
there  is  not  abundance  of  spirit  indeed,  nor  a 


•  The  person  meant  br  the  inkiabi  J.  O.  is  Sir  Jobs 
OibeoD,  heotenant-forenior  of  Ponsroooth.  In  chs  yssr 
1710,  and  a&erwardi«.  He  was  much  beloved  in  the 
and  by  the  eomosMi  soldiers  called  Johnny 
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mti  deil  of  pasaon ;  but  there  is  wisdom  more 
uuo  eiMNigh  to  supply  all  defects. 

^ph.  Our  llrat  design,  mj  friend,  has  proved  abor- 

8uU  there  remaiiw  an  after>fanie  to  play : 

Uy  (Toopa  are  moumed  .-their  Numiaian  ateeda 

Souff  up  the  winds,  ana  lon^  to  acour  the  deeert. 

Let  but  Semproniua  lead  us  m  our  flight, 

We'U  force  the  irate,  where  Marcus  keeps  his  guard, 

And  hew  down  all  thai  would  of^xwe  our  passage : 

A  dsj  will  bring  us  into  Casar's  camp. 

5n^  Confusion  !  I  hare  failed  ofhalf  injr  purpose ; 
Mircia,  the  charming  Marcia  's  left  behind. 

Weil !  but  though  he  tells  us  the  half  purpose 
lie  has  (ailed  of,  ne  does  not  tell  us  the  half  that 
he  has  caixied.    But  what  does  he  mean  by 
Marcia,  the  charming  Marcia  *8  left  behind  ? 

He  is  now  in  her  own  house !  and  we  have  nei- 
ther seen  her,  nor  heard  of  her,  any  where  else, 
lince  the  play  began.  But  now  let  us  hear  Sy- 
phaz: 

What  hinders,  then,  but  that  70U  find  her  out. 
And  hurrjr  her  awaj  bjr  manlj  force  ? 

Bat  what  does  old  Syphaz  mean  by  finding  her 
oat?  They  talk  as  it  she  were  as  hard  to  be 
kHmd  as  a  hare  in  a  frosty  morning. 

Seeip.  But  how  to  gain  admission! 
Oh !  she  is  found  out,  then,  it  seems. 

Bat  how  to  gain  admission!  for  access 
Ii  given  to  noiM  but  Juba  and  her  brothers. 

Bat,  raillenr  apart,  why  access  to  Juba !  For  he 
wu  owned  and  leceired  as  a  lover  neither  by  the 
father  nor  by  the  daughter.  Well !  but  let  that 
pass.  Sypliax  puts  Sempronius  out  of  pain  im- 
mediately ;  and,  being  a  Numidian  abounding 
in  wiles,  supplies  him  with  a  stratagem  for  ad- 
miasion,  that,  I  believe,  is  a  non-pareille. 

SypA.   Thou  shall  have  Juba*s  dress,  and  Juba*s 
guards. 
The  doors  will  open  when  Numidia*s  prince 
Seema  to  Appe*x  before  them. 

"  Sempronius  is,  it  Aeems,  to  pass  for  Juba 
in  fall  day,  at  Cato*s  house,  where  they  were 
both  so  very  well  known,  by  having  Juba's 
dress  and  his  guards ;  as  if  one  of  the  marshals 
of  France  could  pass  for  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  at 
noonday,  at  Versailles,  by  having  his  dress  and 
liveries.  But  how  does  Syphax  pretend  to  help 
Sempronius  to  young  Juba*s  dress  7  Does  he 
serve  him  in  a  double  capacity,  as  a  general  and 
master  of  his  wardrobe  7  But  why  Jaba's  guards  7 
For  the  devil  of  any  guards  has  Juba  appeared 
with  yet.  Well !  though  this  is  a  mighty  politic 
invention,  yet,  methinke,  they  might  nave  done 
without  it ;  for,  since  the  advice  that  Syphax 
gave  to  Seropronios  was 

To  hurry  her  away  by  manly  force  j 

in  mj  opinion,  the  shortest  and  likeliest  way  of 
coming  at  the  lady  was  by  demolishing,  instead 
of  putting  on  an  impertinent  disguise  to  circum- 
reat  two  or  three  slaves.  But  Sempronius,  it 
leans,  is  of  another  opinion.  He  extols  to  the 
ikies  the  invention  of  old  Syphax : 

Sdftp.  Heav*ns !  what  a  thought  was  there ! 

'Now  I  appeal  to  the  reader  if  I  have  not 
been  as  gooa  as  my  word.  Did  I  not  tell  him, 
that  I  would  lay  before  him  a  very  wise  scene  7 

**  But  nuw  let  us  lay  before  the  reader  that 
put  of  the  sceoexy  of  the  fourth  Act  whicH  wmj 
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show  the  absurdities  which  the  Author  has  run 
into,  through  the  indiscreet  observance  of  the 
unity  of  place.  I  do  not  remember  that  Aris- 
totle has  said  any  thing  expressly  concerning 
the  unity  of  place.  It  is  true,  implicitly^  he  has 
said  enough  m  the  rules  which  he  has  laid  down 
for  the  chorus.  For  bv  making  the  chorus  an 
essential  part  of  tragedy,  and  by  bringing  it  on 
the  stage  immediately  after  the  opemng  of  the 
scene,  and  retaining  it  till  the  very  catastrophe, 
he  has  so  determined  and  fixed  the  place  of  ac-> 
tion,  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  author  on  tha 
Grecian  stage  to  break  through  that  unity.  1 
am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  modem  tragic  poet  can 
preserve  the  unity  of  place  without  destroying 
the  probability  of  the  incidents,  it  is  always  best 
for  him  to  do  it ;  because,  by  the  preserving  of 
that  unity,  as  we  have  taken  notice  above,  ha 
adds  grace,  and  clearness,  and  comeliness,  to 
the  representation.  But  since  there  are  no  ex- 
press rules  about  it,  and  we  are  under  no  com- 
pulsion to  keep  it,  since  we  have  no  chorus  as 
the  Grecian  pcnet  had,  if  it  cannot  be  preserved 
without  rendering  the  greater  part  of  the  inci- 
dents unreasonable  and  absurd,  and  perhapf 
sometimes  monstrous,  it  is  certainly  better  to 
break  it 

"Now  comes  bully  Sempronius,  comicaHy 
accoutred  and  equipped  with  nis  Numidian  dress 
and  his  Numidian  guards.  Let  the  reader  at 
tend  to  him  with  all  his  ears ;  for  the  words  ot 
the  wise  are  precious : 

Semp.    The  deer  is  lodg'd,  I  'vs  track*d  her  to  her 
covert. 

"Now  I  would  fain  know  why  this  deer  ia 
said  to  be  lodged,  since  we  have  heard  not  one 
word,  since  the  plav  began,  of  her  being  at  all 
out  of  harbour ;  ana  if  we  consider  the  discourse 
with  which  she  and  Luda  begin  the  Act,  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  hardly  been 
talking  of  such  matters  in  the  street  However, 
to  pleasure  Sempronius,  let  us  suppose,  for  once, 
that  the  deer  is  lodged. 

Tbe  deer  ia  lodg'd,  I  *ve  tracked  her  to  her  covert. 

"If  he  had  seen  her  in  the  open  field,  what 
occasion  had  he  to  track  her,  wnen  he  had  so 
many  Numidian  dogs  at  his  heels,  which,  with 
one  halloo,  he  might  have  set  upon  her  haunches  7 
If  he  did  not  see  her  in  the  open  field,  how  could 
he  possibly  track  her  7  If  he  had  seen  her  in  the 
street,  why  did  he  not  set  upon  her  in  the  street, 
since  through  the  street  she  must  be  carried  at 
last  ?  Now  here,  instead  of  having  his  thoughts 
upon  his  business  and  upon  the  present  danger ; 
instead  of  meditating  and  contriving  how  he 
shall  pass  with  his  mistress  through  the  southern 
gate,  (where  her  brother  Marcus  is  upon  the 
guaitl,  and  where  he  would  certainly  prove  an 
impediment  to  him,)  which  is  the  Roman  word 
for  the  baggage  ;  instead  of  doing  this,  Sempro- 
nius is  entertaining  himself  with  whinisies: 

Semp.  How  will  the  young  Numidian  rave  to  see 
His  mlMfOM  lost !    If  aught  could  glad  my  souJ, 
Beyond  th'  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prise, 
*T  would  be  tu  torture  that  young,  gay  barbarian. 
But,  hark  !  what  noise  !    Death  to  my  hopes !  >tls  hs, 
*Tis  Juba>s  self !    There  is  but  one  way  left! 
He  must  be  murder>d,  and  a  pawage  cut 
Through  those  his  guards. 

"Pray,  what  are  'those  his  guards?*  I 
thought,  at  present,  th»t  Juba's  guards  had 
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been  Sempronius^s  tools,  and  had  been  dangling  ' 
after  his  heels. 

"  But  now  let  us  sum  up  all  these  absurditic!; 
together.  Sempronius  goes  at  noonday,  in 
Juba*8  clothes  and  vrith  Juba's  ffuards,  to 
Cato*8  palace,  in  order  to  pass  for  Juba,  in  a 
place  where  they  were  both  so  very  well  known ; 
he  meets  Juba  there,  and  resolves  to  murder  him 
with  his  own  guards.  Upon  the  guards  appear- 
ing a  little  bashful,  he  threatens  them : 

Hah  !  Dastards,  do  you  tremble  ! 

Or  act  like  men ;  or,  by  yon  azure  heaven— 

*'6ut  the  guards  still  remaining  restive,  Sem- 
pronius himself  attacks  Juba,  wlule  each  of  tht 
guards  is  representing  Mr.  Spectator's  sign  ot 
the  Gaper,  awed,  it  seems,  and  terrified  by  Seuv 
pronius's  threats.  Juba  kills  Sempronius,  and 
takes  his  own  army  prisoners,  and  carries  theru 
in  triumph  away  to  Cato.  Now  I  would  fain 
know  if  any  part  of  Mr.  Bayes*3  tragedy  is  sq 
full  of  absurdity  as  this? 

**  Upon  hearmg  the  clash  of  swords,  Lucia 
and  Marcia  come  in.  The  oucstion  is,  why  no 
men  come  in  upon  hearing  the  noise  of  swon!& 
ai  the  governor's  hall  ?  Where  was  the  gover- 
nor himself?  Where  were  his  guards  ?  Where 
were  his  servants  ?  Such  an  attempt  aa  this,  t^o 
near  the  person  of  a  governor  of  a  place  of  war. 
was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  garrison ;  aiid 
yet,  for  almost  half  an  hour  after  Sempronius 
was  killed,  wo  find  none  of  those  appear  who 
were  the  likeliest  in  the  world  to  be  alarmed : 
and  the  noise  of  swords  is  made  to  draw  only 
two  poor  women  thither,  who  were  most  certain 
to  run  away  from  it  Upon  Lucia  and  Mar- 
cia's  coming  in,  Lucia  apnears  in  all  the  symp- 
toms of  an  hysterical  gentlewoman : 

Lue.    Suro  'twas  the  clash  of  swords !  mj  troubled 
heart 
Is  80  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows, 
k  throbs  with  fear,  and  ache^  at  every  sound ! 

And  immediately  her  old  whimsy  returns  upon 
her: 

0  Marcia,  should  thy  brothers,  for  my  sake— 

1  die  away  with  horror  at  the  thought. 

She  fancies  that  there  can  be  no  cutting  of 
Croats,  but  it  must  be  for  her.  If  this  is  tra^i* 
cal,  I  would  fain  know  what  is  comical.  Well ! 
opon  this  they  spy  the  body  of  Semproniufi ; 
and  Marcia,  deluded  by  the  habit,  it  seemj;, 
takes  him  for  Juba  ;  for,  says  she, 

The  face  is  muffled  up  within  the  garroeot. 
**  Now,  how  a  man  could  fight,  and  fall  with 
his  face  muffled  up  in  his  garment,  is,  I  think, 
a  little  hard  to  conceive  !  Besides,  Juba,  before 
he  killed  him,  knew  him  to  be  Sempronius.  It 
was  not  by  his  garment  that  he  knew  this  ;  it 
was  by  his  face  then :  his  face  therefore  wa? 
not  muffled.  Upon  seeing  this  man  with  his 
muffled  face,  Marcia  falls  a-raving ;  and,  own- 
ing her  passion  for  the  supposed  defunct,  begiiia 
to  make  his  funeral  oration.  Upon  which  Jub^ 
enters  Ustening,  I  suppose  on  tip-toe  ;  for  I  can* 
not  imagine  how  any  one  can  enter  listening  in 
any  other  posture.  I  would  fain  know  how  il 
comes  to  pass,  that  during  all  this  time  he  had 
sent  nobody,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  candle-snuff- 
er, to  take  away  the  dead  body  of  Sempronius. 
Well  I  but  let  us  regard  him  listening.  llaxin§: 
leifl  his  apfmheoBion  behind  him,  he,  at  fiiat, 


applies  what  Marcia  says  to  Sempiooiiis.  Bat 
finding  at  last,  with  much  a<k>,  that  be  himsdf 
is  the  nappy  man,  he  quits  his  eavedropping,  and 
discovers  himself  iust  time  enough  to  prevent 
his  being  cuckolded  by  a  dead  man,  oi  whom 
the  moment  before  he  had  appeared  so  jealous ; 
and  greedily  intercepts  the  blim  which  waa  fond- 
ly designed  for  one  who  could  not  be  the  better 
for  it  But  here  I  must  ask  a  question  :  bow 
comes  Juba  to  listen  here,  who  had  not  listened 
before  throughout  the  play  7  Or  how  comes  he 
to  be  the  only  person  of  this  tragedy  who  lis- 
tens, when  love  and  treason  were  so  onen  talked 
in  so  public  a  place  as  a  hall  ?  I  am  afraid  the 
Author  wad  driven  upon  all  theee  abauidities 
only  to  introduce  this  miserable  mistake  of  Mar- 
cia, which,  after  all,  is  much  below  the  dignity 
of  tragedy,  as  any  thing  is  which  is  the  effect  or 
result  of  trick. 

"  But  let  us  come  to  the  scenery  of  the  fifth 
Act  Cato  appears  first  upon  the  scene,  sitting 
in  a  thoughtful  posture :  in  his  hand  Plato's 
treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  a  drawn 
sword  on  the  table  by  him.  Now  let  us  con- 
sider the  place  in  whicn  this  sight  is  presented 
to  us.  The  place,  forsooth,  is  a  long  haU.  Let 
us  suppose,  that  any  one  sboold  place  himself 
in  this  posture,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  our  halb 
in  London ;  that  he  should  appear  soIm  in  a 
sullen  posture,  a  drawn  swoiti  on  the  table  by 
him  ;  in  his  hand  Plato's  treatise  on  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  translated  lately  by  Bernard 
Lintot :  I  desire  the  reader  to  consider,  whether 
such  a  person  as  this  would  pasa,  with  thera 
who  beheld  him,  for  a  great  patriot,  a  great  phi- 
losopher, or  a  general,  or  some  whimsical  per- 
son, who  fancied  himself  all  these  ?  and  whether 
the  people,  who  belonged  to  the  family,  would 
think  that  such  a  person  had  a  design  upon  their 
midriffs  or  his  own  7 

**  In  short,  that  Cato  should  sit  long  enough 
in  the  aforesaid  posture,  in  the  midst  of  this 
large  hall,  to  read  over  Plato's  treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  which  is  a  lecture  of 
two  long  hours ;  that  he  should  propose  to  him- 
self to  be  private  there  upon  that  occasion  ;  that 
he  should  be  angry  with  his  son  for  intruding 
there  ;  then,  that  he  should  leave  this  ball  upon 
the  pretence  of  sleep,  give  himself  the  mortal 
wound  in  his  bedchamber,  and  then  be  brought 
back  into  that  hall  to  expire,  purely  to  show  his 
good-breeding,  and  save  liis  mends  the  trouble 
of  coming  up  to  his  bedchamber ;  all  this  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  improbable,  incredible,  impos- 
sible." 

Such  is  the  censure  of  Dennis.  There  is,  as 
Dryden  expresses  it,  perhaps  "  too  much  horse- 
play in  his  raillery ;"  but  it  his  jests  are  coarsr, 
nis  arguments  are  strong.  Yet,  as  we  love  bet- 
ter to  be  pleased  than  be  tanght,  **  Cato"  is  read 
and  the  critic  is  neglected. 

Flushed  with  consciousness  of  these  detec- 
tions of  absurdity  in  the  conduct,  he  afterwardi 
attacked  the  sentiments,  of  Cato ;  but  he  then 
amused  himself  with  petty  cavils  and  minnte 
objections. 

Of  Addison's  smaller  poems,  no  particular 
mention  is  necessary ;  they  have  little  that  can 
employ  or  require  a  critic.  The  parallel  of  the 
princes  and  gods,  in  his  verses  to  Kneller,  is 
often  happy,  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted. 

His  translatioiis,  so  far  as  I  hare  compared 
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tliem,  want  the  ezactnen  of  a  scholar.  That 
he  onderatood  his  authors  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
bat  his  Teraions  will  not  teach  others  to  under- 
■Ctnd  them,  being  too  licentiously  paraphrasti- 
oiL  They  are,  nowerer,  for  the  most  part, 
tmooth  and  easy  ;  and,  what  is  the  first  excel- 
lence of  a  translator,  such  as  may  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  do  not  know  the  origi- 
ntls. 

His  poetry  is  polished  and  pure  ;  the  product 
of  a  mmd  too  judicious  to  commit  faults,  but 
one  sufficiently  vigorous  to  attain  excellence. 
He  has  sometimes  a  striking  line,  or  a  shining 
paragraph ;  but  in  the  whole  he  is  warm  rather 
than  ferrid,  and  shows  more  dexterity  than 
itren^h.  He  was,  however,  one  of  our  earliest 
examples  of  correctness. 

The  versification  which  he  had  learned  from 
Dryden  he  debased  rather  than  refined.  His 
rhymes  are  often  dissonant ;  in  his  "  Georjric" 
he  admits  broken  lines.  He  uses  both  triplets 
and  Alexandrines,  but  triplets  more  frequently 
in  his  translations  than  his  other  works.  The 
mere  structure  of  verses  seems  never  to  have  en- 
gaged much  of  his  care.  But  his  lines  are  very 
smooth  in  **  Rosamond,"  and  too  smooth  in 
"Cato." 

Addison  is  now  to  be  considered  as  a  critic  ; 
a  name  which  the  present  generation  is  scarcely 
willing  to  allow  him.  His  criticism  is  condemned 
as  tentative  or  experimental,  rather  than  scien- 
tific ;  and  he  is  considered  as  deciding  by  taste* 
rather  than  by  principles. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who  have  grown 
wise  by  the  labour  of  others,  to  add  a  little  of 
their  own,  and  overiook  their  masters.  Addison 
is  now  despised  b^  some  who  perhaps  would 
nerer  hare  seen  ms  defects,  but  by  the  lights 
which  he  aiibrded  them.  That  he  always  wrote 
as  he  would  think  it  necessary  to  write  now, 
cannot  be  affirmed  :  his  instructions  were  such 
as  the  characters  of  his  readers  made  proper. 
That  general  knowledge  which  now  circulates 
ii  common  talk  wa.<<  in  hia  time  rarely  to  be 
found.  Men  not  professing  learning  were  not 
ashamed  of  ignorance  ;  and,  in  the  female  world, 
any  acquaintance  with  books  was  distinguished 
only  to  be  censured.  His  purpose  wa«  to  infuse 
literary  curiosity,  by  gentle  and  unsuspected 
eonyc|Yance,  into  the  gay,  the  idle,  and  the 
wealtny  ;  he  therefore  presented  knowledge  in 
the  most  allurimr  form,  not  lofty  and  austere,  but 
acressible  ar.d  familiar.  When  he  showed  them 
their  defects,  he  showed  them  likewise  that  they 
might  be  easily  supplied.  His  attempt  succeed- 
ed; inquiry  was  awakened,  and  comprehension 
expanded.  'An  emulation  of  intellectual  ele«:ance 
was  excited  ;  and,  from  this  time  to  our  own, 
life  has  been  gradually  exalted,  and  conversation 
porified  and  enlarged. 

Dryden  had,  not  many  years  before,  scattered 
criticism  over  his  prefaces  with  very  little  par- 
etmony ;  but  thougli  he  sometimes  condescended 
to  be  somewhat  familiar,  his  manner  was  in  ge- 
neral too  scholastic  for  those  who  had  yet  tlieir 
nwfimpnts  to  learn,  and  found  it  not  easy  to  un- 
derstand their  master.  His  observations  were 
fhimed  rather  for  those  that  were  learning  to 
irrJtc,  than  for  those  that  read  only  to  talk. 
Ao  instructor  like  Addison  was  now  wanting. 
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whose  remarks,  being  superficial,  might  be  easily 
understood,  and  being  just,  might  prepare  the 
mind  for  ipore  attainments.  Had  he  presented 
**  Paradise  Lost'*  to  the  public  with  all  the  pomp 
of  system  and  severity  of  science^  the  criticism 
would  perhaps  have  been  admired,  and  tho 
poem  still  have  been  neglected:  but  by  the 
blandishments  of  gentleness  and  facility  ho  has 
made  Milton  a  universtil  favourite,  with  whom 
readers  of  every  class  think  it  necessary  to  be 
pleased. 

He  descended  now  and  then  to  lower  disqui- 
sitions J  and  by  a  serious  display  of  the  beauties 
of  "  Chevv-Chase,*'  exposed  niinself  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  Wagstaffe,  who  bestowed  a  like  pom- 
pous character  on  "Tom  Thumb  ;"  and  to  the 
contempt  of  Dennis,  who,  considering  the  fun- 
damental position  of  his  criticism,  that  "Chevy- 
Chase"  pleases,  and  ought  to  please,  because  it 
is  natural,  observes,  that  "  tlicre  is  a  w  ay  of 
deviating  from  nature,  by  bombast  or  tumour, 
which  soars  above  nature,  and  enlarges  images 
beyond  their  real  bulk  ;  by  afrectatfon,  which 
forsakes  nature  in  quest  of  something  unsuit- 
able ;  and  by  imbecility,  which  degrades  nature 
by  faintness  and  diminution,  by  obscuring  its 
appearances,  and  weakening  its  effects."  In 
"  Chevy-Chase"  there  is  not  much  of  either 
bombast  or  affectation  ;  but  there  is  chill  and 
lifeless  imbecility.  The  story  cannot  possibly 
be  told  in  a  manner  that  shall  make  less  impres- 
sion on  the  mind. 

Before  the  profound  observers  of  the  present 
race  repose  too  securely  on  the  consciousness  of 
their  superiority  to  Adclisoo,  let  them  consider 
his  Remarks  on  Ovid,  in  which  may  be  foimd 
specimens  of  criticism  sufiicientlv  subtle  and  re- 
fined :  let  them  peruse  likewise  his  "  Essays  on 
Wit"  and  on  the  "  Pleasures  of  Imagination," 
in  which  he  founds  art  on  the  base  of  nature, 
and  draws  the  principles  of  invention  from  di» 
positions  inherent  in  the  mind  of  man,  with  skill 
and  elegance,*  such  as  liis  contemners  will  not 
easily  attain. 

As  a  dcscriber  of  life  and  manners,  he  must 
be  allowed  to  stand  perhaps  the  first  of  the  first 
rank.  His  humour,  wliich,  as  Steele  observes, 
is  peculiar  to  himself,  is  so  happily  dilTuscd  as  to 
give  the  grace  of  novelty  to  domestic  scenes  ond 
daily  occurrences.  He  never  "outsteps  the  mo- 
desty of  nature,"  nor  raises  merriment  or  won- 
der by  the  violation  of  truth.  His  figures  neither 
divert  by  distortion  nor  amaze  by  aggravation. 
He  copies  life  witli  so  much  fideUty,  that  he  can 
be  hardly  said  to  invent;  yet  his  exhibitions 
have  an  air  so  much  original,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  tlnun  not  merely  the  products  of 
imagination. 

As  a  teacher  of  wisdom  he  may  be  confidently 
followed.  His  reli^on  has  notlung  in  it  enthu- 
siastic or  superstitious;  he  appears  neither 
weakly  credulous  nor  wantonly  skeptical ;  his 
morality  is  neither  dangerously  lax  nor  imprac- 
ticably rigid.  All  the  enchantment  of  fancy  and 
all  the  cogency  of  argu merit  are  employed  to 
recommend  to  the  reader  his  real  interest,  the 
care  of  pleasing  the  Author  of  his  being.  T]^^ 
is  shown  sometimes  as  the  phantom  of  a  vision ; 
sometimes  appears  half-veued  in  an  allegory ; 
sometimes  attracts  regard  in  the  robes  of  fancy  ; 
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and  Bometimes  Ptrps  forth  in  the  conBdence  of 
reason.  She  wears  a  thousand  dreseeSy  and  in 
all  is  pleasing. 

Milte  habet  omatut^  milU  decenter  habet, 
Hb  prose  is  the  model  of  the  middle  style ;  on 
grave  subjects  not  formal,  on  light  occasions 
not  groveUing ;  pure  without  scrupulosity,  and 
exact  without  apparent  elaboration  ^  always 
equable  and  always  easy,  without  glowmg  words 
or  pointed  sentences.  Addison  never  deviates 
from  his  track  to  snatch  a  grace  :  he  seeks  no 
ambitious  ornaments,  and  tncs  no  hazardous  in- 
novations.  His  page  is  always  luminous,  but 
never  blazes  in  unexpected  splendour. 

It  was  apparently  nis  principal  endeavour  to 
avoid  all  harshness  and  severity  of  diction  ;  he 
is  therefore  sometimes  verbose  m  his  transitions 


and  connexions,  and  sometimes  descends  too 
much  to  the  language  of  conversation  j  yet  if 
his  language  had  been  less  idiomatical,  it  might 
have  lost  somewhat  of  its  genuine  Anglicism. 
What  he  attempted,  he  performed  :  he  is  never 
feeble,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  energetic  ;*  be 
is  never  rapid,  and  he  never  stagnates  His 
sentences  have  neither  studied  amplitude  nor 
affected  brevity  :  his  periods,  thougn  not  dili- 
gently roundeo,  are  voluble  and  easy.  Whoever 
wishes  to  attain  an  EngUsh  style,  familiar,  but 
not  coarse,  and  elegant,  but  not  ostentatious, 
must  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  volumes  of 
Addison. 


*  But,  says  Dr.  Wanon,  he  9ometime9  ia  ao  ;  and  in 
another  MS.  note  he  adda,  tiften  ao.— C. 


HUGHES. 


JOHN  UuoHis,  the  son  of  a  citizen  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  Anne  Burgess,  of  an  ancient  family 
in  Wiltshire,  was  bom  at  Marlborough,  July  29, 
1677.  He  was  educated  at  a  private  school; 
and  though  his  advances  in  literature  are,  in  the 
'<  Biographia,**  very  ostentatiously  displayed,  the 
name  of  his  master  is  somewhat  ungratefully 
concealed.* 

At  nineteen  he  drew  the  plan  of  a  tragedy ; 
and  paraphrased,  rather  too  profusely,  tM  ode 
of  Horace  which  begins  Integer  Vita,  To  poetry 
he  added  the  science  of  music,  in  which  beseems 
to  have  attained  considerable  skill,  together 
with  the  practice  of  design,  or  nidiiments  of 
painting. 

His  studies  did  not  withdraw  him  wholly 
from  business,  nor  did  business  hinder  him  from 
study.  He  had  a  place  in  the  office  of  ordnance ; 
and  was  secretary  to  several  commissions  for 

Surchasing  lands  necessary  to  secure  the  royal 
ocks  at  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  ;  yet  found 
time  to  acquaint  himself  with  moaem  lan- 
guages. 

In  1697,  he  published  a  poem  on  the  **  Peace 
of  Ryswick  :**  and  in  1699,  another  piece,  called 
"The  Court  of  Neptune,"  on  the  return  of 
King  William,  which  he  addressed  to  Mr. 
Montague,  the  general  patron  of  the  followers 
of  the  Muses.  The  same  year  he  produced  a 
song  on  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  birthday. 

He  did  not  confine  himself  to  poetry,  but  cul- 
tivated other  kinds  of  writing  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  and  about  this  time  showed  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  by  an  "Essay  on  the  Plea- 
sure of  being  Deceived."  In  1 702,  he  published, 
on  the  death  of  King  William,  a  Pindaric  ode, 
called  "  The  House  of  Nassau  ;"  and  wrote  an- 
other paraphrase  on  the  Otium  Dwot  of  Horace. 

In  1703,  his  Ode  on  Music  was  performed  at 


*  He  waa  educated  in  a  dimiei}Ung  academx,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Rowe  waa  tutor  ;  and  waa  a  fellow- 
student  there  with  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  Mr.  Samuel  Say,  and 
atherporaoos  of  eminence.  In  the  *'  Horas  Ljrrica  **  of 
Dr.wstH,  bapoemtoikaBMnoryoriCr.  Rowa«-^.    | 


Stationers'  Hall ;  and  he  wrote  afterwards  six 
cantatas,  which  were  set  to  music  bjr  the  £reat- 
est  master  of  that  time,  and  seemed  intended  to 
oppose  or  exclude  the  Italian  opera,  an  exotic 
and  irrational  entertainment,  which  has  been 
always  combated,  and  always  has  prevailed. 

His  reputation  was  now  so  far  aavanced,  that 
the  public  began  to  pay  reverence  to  his  name ; 
and  ne  was  soUcited  to  prefix  a  preface  to  the 
translation  of  Boeeo/mt,  a  writer  whose  satirical 
vein  cost  him  his  life  in  Italy,  and  who  never,  I 
believe,  found  many  readers  m  this  country,  even 
though  introduced  by  soch  powerful  recom- 
menoiation. 

He  translated  Fontenelle's  "  Dialogues  of  the 
Dead;"  and  his  version  was  perhaps  read  at 
that  time,  but  is  now  neglected  ;  for  oy  a  book 
not  necessaiT,  and  owing  its  reputation  wholly 
to  its  turn  of  diction,  little  notice  can  be  gained 
but  from  those  who  can  enjoy  the  graces  of  the 
original  To  the  "  Dialogues ''  of  Fontenelle 
he  added  two  composed  by  himself ;  and,  though 


ton,  when  he  went  lord-lieutenant  to  Ireland, 
offered  to  take  Hughes  with  him  and  establish 
him :  but  Hughes,  having  hopes,  or  promises, 
from  another  man  in  power,  of  some  provision 
more  suitable  to  his  inclination,  declined  Whar- 
ton's offer,  and  obtained  nothing  from  the  other. 

He  translated  the  "  Miser**  of  Moliere,  which 
he  never  offered  to  the  stage ;  and  occasionally 
amused  himself  with  making  versions  of  favour- 
ite scenes  in  other  plays. 

Being  now  received  as  a  wit  among  the  wits, 
he  paid  his  contributions  to  literary  undertak- 
ings, and  assisted  both  the  <*Tatler,"  <*  Spec- 
tator," and  "Guardian."  In  1712,  he  trans- 
lated Vertot's  "  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
Portugal,"  oroduced  an  "Ode  to  the  Creator 
of  the  Worid,  from  the  Fragments  of  Orpheus," 
and  brought  upon  the  stage  an  opera  called 
"Calypso  and  Telcmachaiy"  intended  to  ihow 
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CDtt  the  English  langnn^e  might  he  very  happily 
adapted  to  music  This  was  impudently  op- 
posed by  those  who  were  employed  m  the  Italian 
opera ;  and^  what  cannot  be  told  without  indig- 
nation, the  intruders  had  such  interest  with  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  then  lord-chamberlain, 
who  had  married  an  Italian,  as  to  obtain  an  ob- 
■tniotion  of  the  profits,  though  not  an  inhibition 
of  the  performance. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  project  formed  by 
Tonson  for  a  translation  of  the  **  Pharsalia  **  bv 
aereral  hands  :  and  Hughes  Englished  the  tenth 
book.  But  this  design,  as  must  often  happen 
when  the  concurrence  of  many  is  necessary,  fell 
to  the  ground :  and  the  whole  work  was  after- 
wards performed  by  Rowe. 

His  acquaintance  with  the  great  writers  of 
hu  time  appears  to  have  been  very  general ;  but 
of  his  intimacy  with  Addison  there^is  a  remark- 
able proof.  It  is  told,  on  good  authority,  that 
••Cato"  was  finished  and  played  by  his  persua- 
non.  It  had  long  wantedf  the  last  Act,  which 
he  was  desired  by  Addison  to  supply.  If  the 
request  was  sincere,  it  proceeded  from  an  opinion, 
whatever  it  was,  that  did  not  last  lon^;  for 
when  Hughes  came  in  a  week  to  show  him  his 
first  attempt,  he  found  half  an  act  written  by 
Addison  himself. 

He  afterwards  published  the  works  of  Spenser, 
with  his  life,  a  glossary,  and  a  Discourse  on 
Allegorical  Poetry ;  a  work  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified  as  a  judge  of  the  beauties  of  writ- 
ing, but  perhaps  wanted  an  antiquary's  know- 
ledge of  tne  olMolete  words.  He  did  not  much 
revive  the  curiosity  of  the  public ;  for  near 
tUity  years  elapsed  before  his  edition  was  re- 
ynntoa.  The  same  )rear  produced  his  "  Apollo 
«nd  Daphne,"  of  which  the  soocest  was  very 
.  Mjneatly  promoted  by  Steele,  who,  when  the 
nge  of  party  did  not  misguide  him,  seems  to 
kave  been  a  man  of  boundless  benevolence. 

Hughes  had  hitherto  suffered  the  mortifica- 
tions of  a  narrow  fortune ;  but  in  1 7 1 7  the  Lord- 
Chancellor  Cowper  set  him  at  ease,  by  making 
fafan  secretary  to  the  commissions  of  the  peace ; 
m  which  he  afterwards,  by  a  particular  request, 
de^red  his  successor  Lord  Parker  to  continue 
Inn.  He  had  now  affluence;  hut  such  is 
Iraman  life,  that  he  had  it  when  his  declining 
health  oould  neither  allow  him  long  possession 
■or  anick  enjoyment 

Hm  last  work  was  bis  tragedy,  <*  The  Siege 
of  Damascas,"  after  which  a  Siege  became  a 
popular  title.    This  play,  which  still  continues 


on  the  stage,  and  of  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
add  a  private  voice  to  such  continuance  of  ap* 
probation,  is  not  acted  or  printed  according  to 
the  author's  original  draugnt  or  his  settled  in- 
tention. He  had  made  Phocyas  apostatize  from 
his  religion;  after  which  the  abhorrence  of 
Eudocia  would  have  been  reasonable,  his  misery 
would  have  been  just,  and  the  horrors  of  his  re- 
pentance exemplary.  The  players,  however, 
required  that  the  guilt  of  Phocyas  should  ter 
minate  in  desertion  to  the  enemy ;  and  Hughes, 
unwilUng  that  his  relations  should  lose  thenene- 
fit  of  his  work,  complied  with  the  alteration. 

He  was  now  weak  with  a  lingering  consump- 
tion, and  not  able  to  attend  the  rehearsal,  yet 
was  so  vigorous  in  his  faculties  that  only  ten 
days  before  his  death  he  wrote  the  dedication  to 
his  patron.  Lord  Cowper.  On  February  17, 
1719-20,  the  play  was  represented,  and  the 
author  died.  He  lived  to  hear  that  it  was  well 
received  ;  but  paid  no  regard  to  the  intelUgence, 
being  then  wholly  employed  in  the  meditations 
of  a  departing  Christian. 

A  man  of  his  character  was  undoubtedly  re- 
gretted ;  and  Steele  devoted  an  essay,  in  the 
paper  called  "  The  Theatrej"  to  the  memory 
of  his  virtues.  His  life  is  written  in  the 
*'Biographia"  with  some  degree  of  fitvourable 
partiality ;  and  an  account  of  him  is  prefixed  to 
his  works  by  hb  relation  the  late  Mr.  Dun- 
combe,  a  man  whose  blameless  elegance  deserv- 
ed the  same  respect. 

The  character  of  his  genius  I  shall  transcribe 
from  the  correspondence  of  Swift  and  Pope. 

"  A  month  ago,"  says  Swift,  "  were  sent  me 
over,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  the  works  of  John 
Hughes,  Esquire.  They  are  in  prose  and  verse. 
I  never  heard  of  the  man  m  ny  life,  yet  I  find 
your  name  as  a  subscriber.  He  is  too  grave  a 
poet  for  me ;  and  I  think  among  the  msdiueHflt 
m  prose  as  well  as  verse." 

To  this  Pope  returns :  "  To  answer  yonr  ques- 
tion as  to  Mr.  Hughes:  what  he  wanted  in 
genius,  he  ihade  up  as  an  honest  man  ;  but  he 
was  of  the  class  you  think  him."* 

In  Spence's  Collection,  Pope  is  made  to  soeak 
of  him  with  still  le«s  respect,  as  having  no  claim 
to  poetical  reputation  but  from  his  tragedy. 


*  This,  Dr.  Wtrton  aneru,  it  very  unjntt  eenmirs  t 
and,  in  a  note  in  hit  laie  edition  of  Pope^a  Worka,  aaka 
if  "  the  Author  of  tuch  a  iragedr  at  *  The  81ese  of 
Damaacua*  waa  one  of  the  metbocribut?  Swift  and 
Pope  aeem  not  to  recollect  the  value  and  rank  of  aa 
author  who  could  write  auch  a  trag ed7.**~C 


SHEFFIELD, 
DUKE  OF  BUCKmaHAMSHIRE. 


JoHK  Sheffiilo,  descended  from  a  long  se- 
ries of  illustrious  ancestors,  was  bom  in  l^SL 
the  son  of  Edmund,  earl  of  Niulgiave,  who  died 
b  1658.  The  young  lord  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  tutor  with  whom  ha  was  so  little  satisfied. 


that  he  got  rid  of  him  in  a  short  thne,  and  at  an 
age  not  exceeding  twelve  years  resolved  to  edu- 
cate himself.  Such  a  purpose,  formed  at  such 
an  age,  and  successfully  prosecuted,  delights,  at 
it  is  strange,  and  instructs,  as  it  is  leaL 
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His  literary  acquisitions  are  more  wonderful, 
u  those  years  in  which  they  are  commonly  made 
were  spent  by  him  in  the  tumult  of  a  military 
life,  or  the  gayety  of  a  court.  When  war  was 
declared  against  the  Dutch,  he  went,  at  se- 
venteen, on  board  the  ship  in  wliich  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  sailed, 
with  the  command  of  the  fleet :  but  by  con- 
trariety of  winds  they  were  restrained  from 
action.  His  zeal  for  the  King's  service  was 
recompensed  by  the  command  of  one  of  the 
independent  troops  of  horse,  then  raised  to  pro- 
tect the  coast 

Next  year  he  received  a  summons  to  parlia- 
ment, which,  as  he  was  then  but  eighteen  years 
old,  the  Elarl  of  Northumberland  censured  as  at 
least  indecent,  and  his  objection  was  allowed. 
He  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
which  he  has  perhaps  too  ostentatiously  related, 
as  Rochester's  surviving  sister,  the  Lady  Sand- 
wich, is  said  to  have  told  him  with  very  sharp 
reproaches. 

When  another  Dutch  war  (1672)  broke  out, 
he  went  again  a  volunteer  in  the  ship  which  the 
eelebratad  Lord  Ossory  commanded ;  and  there 
made,  as  he  relates,  two  curious  remarks  : 

*'I  have  observed  two  thinj^s  which  I  dare 
affirm,  though  not  generally  believed.  One  was, 
that  the  wind  of  a  cannon  bullet,  though  flying 
never  so  near,  is  incapable  of  doing  the  least 
harm ;  and  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  no  man 
above  deck  would  escape.  The  other  was,  that 
a  great  shot  may  be  sometimes  avoided,  even  as 
it  flies,  by  changing  one's  ground  a  little  ;  for, 
when  the  wind  sometimes  blew  away  the  smoke, 
it  was  so  clear  a  sunshiny  day,  that  we  could 
easily  perceive  the  bullets  (that  were  half  spent) 
fall  mto  the  water,  and  from  thence  bound  up 
again  among  us,  which  gires  suflicient  time  for 
nmking  a  step  or  two  on  any  side  ;  though  in 
so  swift  a  motion,  it  is  hard  to  judge  well  in 
what  Une  the  bullet  comes,  which,  if  mistaken, 
may  by  removing  cost  a  man  his  life,  instead  of 
saving  it" 

His  behaviour  was  so  favourably  represented 
by  Lord  Ossory,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the 
command  of  the  Catherine,  the  best  second-rate 
ship  in  the  navy. 

He  aflerwards  raised  a  rejnment  of  foot,  and 
conomanded  it  as  colonel.  The  land-forces  were 
sent  ashore  by  Prince  Rupert;  and  he  lived  in 
the  camp  very  familiarly  with  Schombefcr.  He 
was  then  appointed  colonel  of  the  old  Holland 
regiment,  together  with  his  own,  and  had  the 
promise  of  a  garter,  which  he  obtained  in  his 
twenty-fiflh  year.  He  was  Ukewise  made  gen- 
tleman of  the  bedchamber.  He  aflerwards 
went  into  the  French  service  to  learn  the  art  of 
war  under  Turenne,  but  stayed  only  a  short 
time.  Being  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  opposed 
in  his  pretensions  to  the  first  troop  of  horse- 

fuards,  he,  in  return,  made  Monmouth  suspected 
y  the  Duke  of  York.  He  was  not  long  after, 
when  the  unlucky  Monmouth  fell  into  diacrrace, 
recompensed  with  the  lieutenancy  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  government  of  Hull. 

Thus  rapidly  did  he  make  his  way  both  to 
military  and  dvd  honours  and  employnients ;  yet, 
busy  aa  he  was,  he  did  not  ne^ect  his  studies, 
but  at  least  cultivated  poetry ;  m  which  he  must 
nave  been  early  considered  as  uncommonly 
ikilfiil,  if  H  be  tme,  wbidi  it  reported,  that  when 


he  was  yet  not  twenty  years  old,  his  recummen* 
dation  advanced  Dryden  to  the  laurel. 

The  Moors  having  besieged  Tangier,  he  wm 
sent  (16S0)  with  two  thousand  men  to  its  relief 
A  strange  story  is  told  of  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  intentionally  exposed  in  a  leaky  ship,  to 
gratify  some  resentful  jealousy  of  the  Kin^, 
whose  health  he  therefore  would  never  permit 
at  his  table  till  he  saw  himself  in  a  safer  place. 
His  voyage  was  prosperously  performed  in  three 
weeks  ;  and  the  Moors  without  a  contest  retired 
before  him. 

In  this  voyage  he  composed  **The  Viaion,"  a 
licentious  poem ;  such  as  was  fashionable  in 
those  times,  with  httle  power  of  invention  or 
propriety  of  sentiment 

At  his  return  he  found  the  king  kind,  who 
perhaps  had  never  been  angry ;  and  he  conti- 
nued a  wit  and  a  courtier  as  before. 

At  the  succession  of  King  James,  to  whom  be 
was  intimately  known,  and  by  whom  he  thought 
himself  beloved,  he  naturally  expected  still 
brighter  sunshine ;  but  all  know  how  soon  that 
reign  began  to  gather  clouds.  His  expectatioos 
were  not  disappointed ;  he  was  immeoiately  ad- 
mitted into  tne  privy-council,  and  made  lord- 
chamberlain.  He  accepted  a  place  in  the  high 
commission,  without  knowledge,  as  he  declared 
after  the  Revolution,  of  its  illegahty.  Having 
few  religious  scruples,  he  attended  the  King  to 
mass,  and  kneelea  with  the  rest,  but  had  no  dis- 
position to  receive  the  Romish  faith,  or  to  force 
It  upon  others;  for  when  the  priests,  encouraged 
by  his  appearances  of  compliance,  attempted  to 
convert  him,  he  told  them,  as  Burnet  baa  re- 
corded, that  he  was  virilling  to  receive  instmo- 
tion,  and  that  he  had  taken  much  paine  to  be- 
lieve in  God  who  had  made  the  world  and  all 
men  in  it;  but  that  he  should  not  be  easily 
persuaded  that  num  wot  quUt^  and  made  Gei 
again, 

A  pointed  sentence  is  bestowed  by  saocesarve 
transmission  to  the  last  whom  it  will  fit :  this 
censure  of  transubstantiation,  whatever  be  ita 
value,  was  uttered  long  ago  by  Anne  Askew, 
one  of  the  first  sufferers  for  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, who,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  was  tor- 
tured in  the  Tower ;  concerning  which  there  is 
reason  to  wonder  that  it  was  not  known  to  the 
historian  of  the  Reformation. 

In  the  Revolution  he  acquiesced,  thoufh  he 
did  not  promote  it  There  was  once  a  design  of 
associatmg  him  in  the  invitation  of  the  Pxince 
of  Orange;  but  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  dis- 
couraged the  attempt,  by  declaring  that  Mul- 
grave  would  never  concur.  This  King  William 
aflerwards  told  him ;  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  have  done  if  the  proposal  had  been  made: 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  would  have  discovered  it  to 
the  King  whom  I  then  served."  To  which  King 
William  replied,  "  I  cannot  blame  you." 

Finding  King  James  irremediably^  excluded, 
he  voted  for  the  conjunctive  sovereignty,  upon 
this  principle,  that  he  thought  the  title  of  the 
Prince  and  his  Consort  equal,  and  it  would 
please  the  prince,  theirprotector,  to  have  a  share 
in  the  sovereignty.  This  vote  gratified  King 
William  :  yet,  either  by  the  king's  distrust,  or 
his  own  discontent,  he  lived  some  years  without 
employment  He  looked  on  the  king  widi 
malevolence,  and,  if  his  verses  or  his  prose  may 
be  credited,  with  contempt    He  wae,  notwitb* 
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■ttnding  this  aversion  or  LMdifTerence,  madL' 
marquis  of  Nonnaiiby,  (1694,)  but  atill  oppos*^^! 
tbe  court  on  some  important  questions  ;  yet  at 
last  he  was  received  into  the  cabinet-couneiiT 
with  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds. 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  whom  he  i? 
■aid  to  have  courted  when  thev  were  both  youn^, 
tw  was  highly  favoured.  Before  her  coronation 
(170S)  she  made  him  lord  privy -seal,  and  soon 
after  lord-lieutenant  of  tne  north  riding  of 
Yorkshire.  He  was  then  named  commission  ^^r 
Ibr  treating  with  the  Scots  about  the  Union  ; 
and  was  made  next  year,  first,  Duke  of  Norman^ 
by,  and  then  of  Buckinghamshire,  there  bein^ 
Mspected  to  be  somewhere  a  latent  claim  to  thti 
title  of  Buckinj^ham. 

Soon  afler,  bceoming  jealous  of  the  Duke  (^f 
Marlborough,  he  resigned  the  privy-seal,  aiid 
joined  tbe  discontented  tones  in  a  motion,  ex- 
tremely offensive  to"the  Clueen,  for  inviting  the 
Princess  Sophia  to  England.  The  Glueen  court- 
ed him  back  with  an  offer  no  less  than  that  ot' 
the  chancellorship ;  which  he  refused.  He  noi¥ 
fetired  from  business,  and  built  that  house  in  the 
PU'k  which  is  now  the  Clueen^s,  upon  ground 
granted  by  the  crown. 

When  the  ministry  was  changed,  (1710,)  li« 
was  made  lord-chamberlain  of  the  household, 
tad  concurred  in  all  transactions  of  that  tim^, 
aeept  that  he  endeavoured  to  [Protect  the  Catn* 
bna.  After  the  Queen's  death  he  became  n 
eonstant  opponent  of  the  court ;  and,  having  ii'> 
Mblic  busmess,  is  supposed  to  have  amust^l 
hkneelf  by  writing  his  two  tragedies.  He  dii^ 
February  84,  1720-21. 

He  was  thrice  married:  by  his  two  6rst  wiv^^-s 
h»  had  no  children ;  by  his  third,  who  was  thf? 
daughter  of  King  James  by  the  Countess  vf 
Dorchester,  and  Uie  widow  of  the  Earl  of  An- 
glesey, he  had,  besides  other  children  that  dird 
early,  a  son,  bom  in  1716,  who  died  in  1735, 
end  pat  an  end  to  the  line  of  Sheffield.  It  is  ob* 
eervable,  that  the  Duke's  three  wives  were  all 
widows.    The  dutchess  died  in  1742. 

His  character  is  not  to  be  proposed  as  worthy 
ef  imitation.  His  religion  he  may  be  supposed 
to  have  learned  from  Hobbes ;  and  his  moralif  v 
was  such  as  naturally  proceeds  from  loose  opi- 
nions. His  sentiments  with  respect  to  women 
he  picked  up  at  the  court  of  Charles  ;  and  ht» 
principles  concerning  property  were  such  as  a 
gaming-table  supplies.  He  was  censured  as 
covetous,  and  has  been  defended  by  an  instanrc^ 
of  inattention  to  his  affairs,  as  if  a  man  might 
not  at  once  be  corrupted  by  avarice  and  idlenen?. 
He  is  said,- however,  to  have  had  much  tender- 
ness, and  to  have  been  very  ready  to  apologii^e 
(or  his  violences  of  passion. 

He  is  introduced  into  this  collection  only  ;^% 
a  poet;  and  if  we  credit  the  testimony  of  his 
eoniemporarics,  he  was  a  poet  of  no  vulgar  rank. 
Bat  favour  and  flatterv  are  now  at  an  end  ;  cri- 
ticism is  no  longer  softened  by  his  bounties,  or 
awed  by  his  splendour,  and,  being  able  to  take  il 
^       steady  view,  discovers  him  to  be  a  Mrriler 


that  sometimes  glimmers,  but  rarely  shines,  fee- 
bly laborious,  and  at  best  but  pretty.  His  songs 
are  upon  common  topics  ;  he  hopes,  and  grieves, 
uud  repents,  and  aespairs,  and  rejoices,  like 
any  other  maker  of  little  stanzas  :  to  be  great, 
he  hardly  tries  ;  to  be  gay,  is  hardly  m  his 
power. 

In  his  "E^ay  on  Satire,**  he  was  alwa3r8  rj>> 
posed  to  have  had  the  help  of  Dryden.  Hj* 
"  Essay  on  Poetry**  is  the  great  work  for  whidi 
he  was  praised  by  Roscommon,  Dryden,  ami 
Pope  ;  and  doubtle&a  by  many  more  whose  ei^ 
logics  have  perished. 

Upon  this  piece  he  appears  to  have  set  a  high 
value  ;  for  he  was  all  nis  lifetime  improving  it 
by  successive  revisals,  so  that  there  is  scarcely 
any  poem  to  be  found  of  which  the  last  edition 
differs  more  from  the  first.  Amongat  other 
changes,  mention  is  made  of  some  eompositioiis 
of  Dryden,  which  were  written  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  essay.         ^ 

At  the  time  when  Uiis  work  first  appeared. 
Milton*s  fame  was  not  yet  fully  establisned,  ana 
therefore  Tasso  and  Spenser  were  set  before 
him.  The  two  last  lines  were  these.  The  epie 
poet,  says  he, 

Muat  above  Milton'f  loAy  flights  prevail, 
Succeed  where  great  Torquaio,  and  wbera  grsaWi 
Spenser  faU. 

The  last  Ime  in  succeeding  editions  was  short- 
ened, and  the  order  of  names  continued  :  but 
now  Milton  is  at  last  advanced  to  the  highest 
place,  and  the  passage  thus  adjusted  : 

Muft  above  Taaao's  lofty  fliffhis  prevail, 
Succeed  where  Spenser,  and  ev'n  MUtoiUU]. 

Amendments  are  seldom  made  without  some 
token  of  a  rent ;  lofty  does  not  suit  Tasso  so 
well  as  Milton. 

One  celebrated  line  seems  to  be  borrowed. 
The  Elssay  calls  a  perfect  character 

A  &ultleee  oionaur  which  the  world  ne*fr  saw. 

Scaliger,  in  his  poems,  terms  Virfiil  tbu  UAe 
numstnim.  Sheffield  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
to  have  read  Scaliger's  poetry  ;  perhaps  he 
found  the  words  in  a  quotation. 

Of  this  Essay,  which  Dryden  has  exalted  so 
highly,  it  may 'be  justly  said  that  the  precepts 
are  judicious,  sometimes  new,  and  often  nappily 
expressed  ;  but  there  are,  after  all  the  emenda- 
tions, many  weak  lines,  and  some  strange  ap- 
pearances of  negligence  :  as  when  he  gives  the 
taws  of  elegy,  lie  insists  upon  connexion  and 
coherence ;  without  which,  says  he, 

*Tis  epigram,  *tia  point,  nii  what  you  wQ] : 
.  But  not  an  elegy,  nor  writ  with  ikill. 
No  Panegyric,  nor  a  Ccoper^a  UilL 

Who  would  not  suppose  that  Waller's  "  Pane- 
gyric** and  Denham*8  "  Coop€r*8  HilT  we» 
eledes? 

His  verses  are  often  insipid,  but  his  memoira 
are  lively  and  agreeable ;  he  had  the  perspicuity 
and  elegance  of  an  historiaiiy  but  not  the  fim 
and  fancy  of  a  poet. 
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\l4TTHRW  Prior  is  one  of  those  thai  has  btirst 
out  from  an  obscure  original  lo  great  eminence, 
lie  was  bom  July  21,  1664,  according  to  twjmc^ 
at  Winburn,  in  Dorsetshire,  of  I  knovv-  not  what 
parents ;  others  say,  that  he  Vfust  \1k  son  of  a 
joiner  of  London  ;  he  was  pcrhnpi  wilJmj^ 
enough  to  leave  his  birth  unsettled,*  in  hop*^, 
like  Don  Ctuixote,  that  the  hi^Loiian  of  hie  ac- 
tions might  find  him  some  illnsiricius  atllance. 

He  is  supposed  to  have  fa][f;nf  by  liisi  father's 
death,  into  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  a  vintner,! 
near  Charing  Cross,  who  sodt  him  fjr  some 
time  to  Dr.  Busby,  at  Westniini^Lcr  ;  but,  not 
intending  to  give  him  any  education  beyond 
that  of  the  school,  took  him,  wh^n  he  was  well 
advanced  in  literature,  to  his  own  hciusc,  wh^re 
the  Earl  of  Dorset,  celebrated  for  patronfige  of 
genius,  found  him  by  chance,  a.s  Burnet  relates, 
reading  Horace,  and  was  so  well  pleaded  with 
his  proficiency,  that  he  undertook  the  care  and 
cost  of  his  academical  educatiijn. 

He  entered  his  name  in  Sl  Jului^s  College,  at 
Cambridge,  in  1682,  in  his  ei|i:hteenth  year ; 
and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed  that  he  yvas 
distinguisned  among  his  coniemporuxieii.  He 
became  a  bachelor,  as  is  usual,  iu  four  j^ears  ;^ 
and  two  years  afterwards  wrote  ihe  poem  on 
the  "  Deity,"  which  stands  first  in  hm  volume. 

It  is  the  established  practice  of  that  Collo^c, 
to  send  every  year  to  the  Earl  of  Exeter  some 
yoems  upon  sacred  subjects,  m  tcknfiwhd^* 
nent  of  a  benefaction  enjoyed  by  them  from 
the  bounty  of  his  ancestor.  On  tJiii  occasioQ 
irere  those  verses  written,  which,  thou§rh  no- 
ihing  is  said  of  their  success,  seem  to  have  re- 
commended him  to  some  noti^^c  \  Pir  his  pmise 
)f  the  Countess's  music,  anri  his  tinc'i  oti  the 
(imous  picture  of  Seneca,  afford  rea«on  for  inia* 
pning  that  he  was  more  or  leas  conver&ant 
frith  that  family. 

The  same  year  he  published  the  "City  Mouse 
ind  Country  Mouse,"  to  ridicule  Dryden*s 
*  Hind  and  Panther,"  in  conjunction  with  Mr, 
Mlontafue.  There  is  a  story  &  of  fr<5at  pain 
luffered,  and  of  tears  shed,  on  tnis  occasion,  by 
Dryden,  who  thought  it  hard  that  **  on  old  man 
thould  be  so  treated  by  those  to  whom  he  had 
dways  been  civil."      By  tale^  like  these  Is  the 

•  The  difficulty  of  settling  Prior's  binhp)&e«  1«  fT«aL. 
n  the  Register  of  hit  Colleire  he  i^  ci^Med,  at  hij  adirud- 
Ion  by  the  President,  Mauhcw  Priori  of  Wrribtirti,  in 
liddlesex  ;  by  himself,  next  day,  Mnuhf^w  Vrvtr  ofDor-^ 
vtshie.  in  which  county,  not  In  Muldkitcx,  Wjrtbnm^ 
ir  Winbome,  as  it  stands  in  tht  Viliar«T  ^  ft^^und. 
I^en  he  sioo*^  candidate  for  his  I^LiQwutiip^  f^ve  ye^ri 
dter wards,  he  was  registered  mgfi'in  hf  hJri!iA«]r  as  of 
Middlesex.  The  last  record  ougnt  la  be  |irf  fftrrerl,  bc- 
^Qse  it  was  made  upon  oath.  It  i*  nb^ienrAblp,  Lhot,  ■■ 
i  native  of  Winbome,  he  is  staled  Fttius  Q*argu  Priifft 
jenerMi  ;  not  consistently  with  tlie  couunon  nccoiuii  of 
he  meanness  of  his  birth. — Dr.  J. 

t  Samuel  Prior  Itept  the  Rummer  Tst^ertiT  nvar  €ha^ 
4ng  Cross,  in  16S5.  The  annual  femit  of  the  nobliky 
and  gentry  living  in  the  parish  '^'f  9u  Merlin  In  the 
Fields  was  held  at  his  house,  OctotH^r  J-t^  thsi  yesr.—N. 

\  He  was  admitted  to  hi«  bachfloi-  »  i]fjrTte  lo  Jfc*ti  \ 
and  to  his  master's,  by  mandate,  iu  L7IK).— .V . 

^  Spenca. 


envy  raised  by  superior  abilities  every  day  gw» 
tified :  when  they  are  attacked,  every  one  nopes 
to  see  them  humbled  :  what  is  hoped  is  readily 
believed,  and  what  is  believed  is  confidently 
told.  Dryden  had  been  more  accustomed  to 
hostilities  than  that  such  enemies  should  break 
his  quiet ;  and  if  we  can  suppose  hira  vexed,  it 
would  be  hard  to  deny  him  sense  encnigfa  to 
conceal  his  uneasiness. 

The  "  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse"  pro- 
cured its  authors  more  solid  advantages  than  the 
pleasure  of  fretting  Dryden  ;  for  they  were  both 
speedily  preferred.  Montague,  indeed,  obtained 
tne  first  notice,  with  some  degree  of  discontent, 
as  it  seems,  in  Prior,  who  probably  knew  that 
his  own  part  of  the  performance  was  the  besL 
He  had  not,  however,  much  reason  to  complain ; 
for  he  came  to  London,  and  obtained  such  no- 
tice, that  (in  1691)  he  was  sent  to  the  Con- 
mss  at  the  Hague  as  secretary  to  the  embassy. 
In  this  assembly  of  princes  and  noblea,  to  which 
Europe  has  perhaps  acaroely  seen  any  thing 
equal,  was  formed  the  grand  allianee  againsl 
Louis,  which  at  last  did  not  produce  effects  pro- 
portionate to  the  magnificence  of  the  tranaacuon. 

The  conduct  of  Prior  in  this  splendid  initial 
tion  into  public  business,  was  so  pleasing  to 
Kins;  William,  that  he  made  him  one  of  the 
genJemen  of  his  bedchamber ;  and  he  is  sap- 
posed  to  have  passed  some  of  the  next  years  ui 
the  quiet  cultivation  of  literature  and  poetry. 

The  death  of  Glueen  Mary  (in  1695)  produced 
a  subject  for  all  the  writers  ;  perhaps  do  funeral 
was  ever  so  poetically  attended.  Dryden,  in- 
deed, as  a  man  discountenanced  and  deprived, 
was  silent  ;  but  scarcely  any  other  maker  of 
verses  omitted  to  bring  his  tribute  of  tuneful 
sorrow.  An  emulation  of  elegy  was  universal 
Maria*s  praise  was  not  confined  to  the  EInelish 
language,  but  fills  a  great  part  of  the  "  Muss 
Anglicanae." 

Prior,  who  was  both  a  poet  and  a  oourtio', 
was  too  diligent  to  miss  this  opportunity  of  re- 
spect He  wrote  a  long  ode,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  ICing,  by  whom  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  ever  read. 

In  two  years  he  was  secretary  to  another  em- 
bassy, at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  (in  1697 ;|) 
and  next  year  had  the  same  office  at  the  court  oi 
France,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  consi- 
dered with  great  distinction. 

As  he  was  one  day  surveying  the  apartments 
at  Versailles,  being  shown  the  victories  of  Looi^ 
painted  by  Le  Bnm,  and  asked  whether  the 
king  of  England*s  palace  had  any  such  decora^ 
tions:  "  The  moniunentsofmy  master's  actions,* 
said  he,  "  are  to  be  seen  every  where  but  in  his 
own  house." 

The  pictures  of  Le  Brun  are  not  only  in 
themselves  sufficiently  ostentatious,  but  were 
explained  by  inscriptions  so  arrogant,  that  Boi- 


SHe  received,  In  September,  1097,  a  present  of  tN 
neas  from  the  lords  justices,  (or  his  troi^ls  in  I  ' 
n^  ovor  Ou  uvaty  of  peace.— K. 
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leaa  and  Racine  thought  it  necessary  to  make 

them  more  simple. 

He  was  in  the  following  y<ar  at  Loo  with  the 
Kin» ;  from  whom,  after  a  long  audience,  he 
earned  orders  to  England,  and  upon  his  arrival 
became  under-secretary  of  state  in  the  Earl  of 
Jersey's  office  ;  a  post  which  he  did  not  retain 
long,  because  Jersey  was  removed ;  but  he  was 
soon  made  commissioner  of  trade. 

This  year  (1700^  produced  one  of  his  longest 
and  most  splendia  compositions,  the  '*  Carmen 
Secuiare,"  in  which  he  exhausts  all  his  powers 
of  celebration.  I  mean  not  to  accuse  nim  of 
flattery  :  he  probably  thought  all  that  he  wrote, 
and  retained  as  much  veracity  as  can  be  properly 
exacted  from  a  poet  professedly  encomiastic. 
King  William  supplied  copious  materials  for 
either  verse  or  prose.  His  whole  life  had  been 
action,  and  none  ever  denied  him  the  resplendent 
qualities  of  steady  resolution  and  personal  cou- 
rage. He  was  really  in  Prior's  mind  what  he 
represents  him  in  his  verses  ;  he  considered  him 
as  a  hero,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  that  he 
prdsed  others  in  compliance  with  the  fashion, 
but  that  in  celebrating  King  William  he  followed 
his  inclination.  To  Prior  gratitude  would  dictate 
praise  which  reason  would  not  refuse. 

Amongtfie  advantages  to  arise  from  the  future 
rears  of  iVilliam*s  reign,  he  mentions  a  Society 
Ibr  usefol  Arts,  and  among  them 

Some  that  whh  care  true  eloquence  ihall  teach, 
kad  to  ju^  fcliome  fix  our  doubtful  apeech ; 
That  firoin  our  writers  distant  realms  may  know 
The  thanks  we  to  our  monarchs  owe, 
ind  scbools  profess  our  tongue  through  every  land 
That  has  invokM  his  aid  or  bleas'd  his  hand. 

Tickell,  in  his  "Prospect  of  Peace,"  has  the 
lune  hope  of  a  new  academy : 

In  happy  chains  our  darinr  language  bound, 
Slkall  sport  no  more  in  artMtrary  sound. 

Whether  the  similitude  of  those  passages,  which 
eihibit  the  same  thought  on  the  same  occasion, 
proceeded  from  accident  or  imitation,  is  not  easy 
to  detennine.  Tickell  might  have  been  im- 
pressed with  his  expectation  by  Swift's  "  Propo- 
sal for  ascertaining  the  English  Language,**  then 
lately  published. 

In  tne  parliament  that  met  in  1701  he  was 
chosen  representative  of  East  Grinstead.  Per- 
haps it  was  about  this  time  that  he  changed  his 
party  ;  for  he  voted  for  the  impeachment  of 
those  lords  who  had  persuaded  the  King  to  the 
Partition-treaty,  a  treaty  in  which  he  hui  him- 
self been  ministerially  employed. 

A  great  part  of  Clueen  Anne*s  reign  was  a 
time  of  war,  in  which  there  was  little  employ- 
ment for  negotiators,  and  Prior  had  therefore 
leisure  to  make  or  to  polish  verses.  When  the 
battle  of  Blenheim  called  forth  all  theversemen. 
Prior,  amon^  the  rest,  took  care  to  show  his  de- 
aght  in  the  mcreasing  honour  of  his  country  by 
an  Epistle  to  Boileau. 

He  published  soon  afterwards  a  volume  of 
poems,  with  the  encomiastic  character  of  his 
deceased  patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset ;  it  began 
with  the  "  College  Elxercise,"  and  ended  with  the 
•  Nut-brown  >iaid.*' 

The  battle  of  Ramilies  soon  afterwards  (in 

1706^  excited  him  to  another  effort  of  poetry. 

On  tnis  occasion  he  had  fewer  or  less  formidable 

rivals ;  and  it  would  be  not  easy  to  name  any 
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other  composition  produced  by  that  event  which 
is  now  rememberen. 

Every  thing  has  its  day.  Through  the  reigns 
of  Wilham  and  Anne  no  prosperous  event  passed 
undignified  by  poetry.  In  the  last  war,  when 
France  was  disgracea  and  overpowered  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  when  Spain,  coming  to 
her  assistance,  only  shared  her  calamities,  and 
the  name  of  an  Englishman  was  reverenced 
through  Europe,  no  poet  was  heard  amidst  the 

{General  acclamation  j  the  fame  of  our  counsel- 
ors and  heroes  was  intrusted  to  the  Gazetteer. 

The  nation  in  time  grew  weary  of  the  war,  and 
the  Clueen  grew  weary  of  her  ministers.  The 
war  was  buniensome,  and  the  (ninisters  were  in- 
solent Harley  and  his  friends  began  to  hope 
that  they  might,  by  driving  the  whigs  from  court 
and  from  power,  gratify  at  onoe  the  Clueen  and 
the  people.  There  was  now  a  call  for  writers, 
who  might  convey  intelligence  of  past  abuses, 
and  show  the  waste  of  public  money,  the  unrea- 
sonable conduct  of  the  allies,  the  avarice  of  ge- 
nerals, the  tyranny  of  minions,  and  the  general 
danger  of  approaching  rum. 

For  this  purpose  a  paper  called  the  "Exami- 
ner** was  periodically  published,  written,  as  it 
happened,  by  any  wit  of  the  party,  and  some- 
times, as  is  said,  by  Mrs.  Manley.  Some  are 
owned  by  Swift ;  and  one,  in  ridicule  of  Garth's 
verses  to  Godolphin  upon  the  loss  of  his  Dlace, 
was  written  by  Prior,  and  answered  by  Adaisoi^ 
who  appears  to  have  known  the  Author  eithei 
by  conjecture  or  intelligence. 

The  tories^  who  were  now  in  power,  were  it 
haste  to  end  the  war;  and  Prior,  being  recalW 
( 1710)  to  his  former  employment  of  makingtrea- 
ties.  was  sent  (July,  1711)  privately  to  Paris, 
with  propositions  of  peace.  He  was  remem- 
bered at  the  French  court :  and,  returning  in 
about  a  month,  brought  with  him  the  Abbe  Gual- 
tier,  and  Mr.  Mesnager,  a  minister  from  France, 
invested  with  full  powers. 

This  transaction  not  being  avowed,  Mackay, 
the  master  of  the  Dover  packetrboat,  either  zea- 
lously or  officiously,  seized  Prior  and  his  asso- 
ciates at  Canterbury.  It  is  easily  supposed  that 
they  were  soon  released. 

The  negotiation  was  begun  at  Prior's  house, 
where  the  Clueen*s  ministers  met  Mesnager, 
(September  20,  1711,)  and  entered  privately 
upon  the  great  business.  The  importance  of 
Prior  appears  from  the  mention  made  of  hiin  by 
St.  John  in  his  letter  to  the  Clueen. 

"My  Lord  Treasurer  moved,  and  all  my 
Lords  were  of  the  same  opinion,  that  Mr.  Prior 
should  be  added  to  those  who  are  empowered  to 
sign  :  the  reason  for  which  is,  because  he,  hav- 
ing  personally  treated  with  Monsieur  de  Torcy, 
is  the  best  witness  we  can  produce  of  the  sense 
in  which  the  general  preliminary  en^gements 
are  entered  into  ;  besides  which,  as  he  is  the  best 
versed  m  matters  of  trade  of  all  your  Majesty's 
servants,  who  have  been  trusted  m  this  secret,  if 
you  should  think  fit  to  employ  him  in  the  future 
treaty  of  commerce,  it  will  be  of  consequence 
that  he  has  been  a  party  concerned  in  conclud 
ing  that  convention  which  must  be  the  mle  ci 
this  treaty.*' 

The  assembly  of  this  important  night  was^  ii 
some  degree  clandestine,  tne  design  of  treatin| 
not  being  yet  openly  declared,  and,  when  m 
wUigs  letufned  to  power,  was  aggravated  to  a 
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charge  of  high  treason  ;  •  though,  as  Prior  re- 
marks in  his  imperfect  answer  to  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Secrecy,  no  treaty  ever  was 
made  without  private  interviews  and  prehminary 
discussions. 

My  business  is  not  the  history  of  the  peace, 
but  the  Ufe  of  Prior.  The  conferences  began  at 
Utrecht,  on  the  first  of  January,  (1711-12,)  and 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  arrived  on  the  fif- 
teenth. The  ministers  of  the  different  poten- 
tates conferred  and  conferred;  but  the  peace 
advanced  so  slowly,  that  speedier  methods  were 
found  necessary,  and  Bohngbcoke  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  adjust  differences  with  less  formaUty ; 
Prior  either  accompanied  him  or  followed  him, 
end,  after  his  departure,  had  the  appointments 
and  authority  of  an  ambassador,  though  no  pub- 
lic character. 

By  some  mistake  of  the  Glueen's  orders,  the 
court  of  France  had  been  disgusted ;  and  Bo- 
lingbroke  says  in  his  letter,  "  Dear  Mat,  hide  the 
nakedness  of  thy  country,  and  give  the  best 
turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  with  to 
the  blunders  of  thy  countrymen,  who  are  not 
much  better  politicians  than  the  French  are 
poets." 

Soon  after,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  went  on 
a  formal  embassy  to  Paris.  It  is  related  by 
Boyer,  that  the  intention  was  to  have  joined 
Prior  in  the  commission,  but  that  Shrewsbury 
refused  to  be  associated  with  a  man  so  meanly 
bom.  Prior  therefore  continued  to  act  without 
a  title  till  the  Duke  returned  next  year  to  Eng- 
land, and  then  he  assumed  the  style  and  dignity 
of  ambassador. 

But,  while  he  continued  in  appearance  a  pri- 
Tate  man,  he  was  treated  witn  confidence  by 
Louis,  who  sent  him  with  a  letter  to  the  Ctuera, 
written  in  favour  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  *'I 
shall  expect,"  says  be,  <*  with  impatience,  the 
return  ol  Mr.  Prior,  whose  conduct  is  very  agree- 
able to  me."  And  while  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury was  still  at  Paris,  Bolingbroke  wrote  to 
Prior  thus:  "Monsieur  de  Torcy  has  a  confi- 
dence in  you  :  make  use  of  it,  once  for  all,  upon 
this  occasion,  and  convince  him  thoroughly,  that 
we  must  give  a  dificrent  turn  to  our  parliament 
and  our  people  according  to  their  resolution  at 
this  crisis." 

Prior's  public  dignity  and  splendour  com- 
menced in  August,  1713,  and  continued  till  the 
August  following ;  but  I  am  afraid  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  ^te  of  greatness,  it  was  attend- 
ed wiih  some  perplexities  and  mortifications. 
.He  had  not  all  that  is  customarily  ^ven  to  am- 
bassadors :  he  hints  to  the  Clucen,  in  an  imper- 
fect poem,  tliat  he  bad  no  service  of  plate ;  and 
it  appeared  by  the  debts  which  he  contracted, 
that  his  remittances  were  not  punctually  made. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1714,  ensued  the 
downfall  of  the  tories  and  the  degradation  of 
Prior.  He  was  recalled,  but  was  not  able  to 
return,  being  detained  by  the  debts  which  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  contract,  and  which 
were  not  discharged  before  March,  though  his 
old  friend  Montague  was  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury. 

He  returned  then  as  soon  as  he  could,  and 
was  welcomed  on  the  25th  of  March*  by  a  war- 
rant, but  was,  however,  suffered  to  live  in  his 


own  house,  tmder  the  cnstody  of  the  D 
till  he  was  examined  before  a  committee  of  Iht 
privy  council,  of  which  Mr.  Walpole  was  chair- 
man, and  Lord  Coningaby,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and 
Mr.  Lechmere,  were  the  principal  interropOon ; 
who,  in  this  examination,  ot  which  there  is 
printed  an  account  not  unentertaining,  behaved 
with  the  boisterousness  of  men  elated  by  recent 
authority.  They  are  represented  as  adung  ques- 
tions sometimes  vague,  sometimes  inaidioas,  and 
writing  answers  different  from  those  which  they 
received.  Prior,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
overpowered  by  their  turbulence;  for  he  con- 
fesses that  he  signed  what,  if  he  had  ever  come 
before  a  legal  judicature,  he  should  have  contra- 
dicted or  explained  away.  The  oath  was  ad- 
ministered by  Boscawen,  a  Middlesex  justice, 
who  at  last  was  grnng  to  write  his  attestation  oo 
the  wrong  side  of  the  paper. 

They  were  very  industrious  to  find  some 
charge  against  Oxlord  ;  and  asked  Prior,  with 
great  earnestness,  who  was  present  whcm  the 
preliminary  articles  were  talked  of  or  signed  at 
nis  house  7  He  told  thorn,  that  either  the  Eari  of 
Oxford  or  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  absent, 
but  he  could  not  remember  which ;  an  answer 
which  perplexed  them,  because  it  supplied  no 
accusation  against  eiUier.  '^  Could  any  thmg 
be  more  absurd,"  says  he,  **  or  more  ioJiuman, 
than  to  propose  to  me  a  question,  by  the  an- 
swering of  which  I  mighty  according  to  them, 
prove  myself  a  traitor  ? .  And  notwithstanding 
their  solemn  promise,  that  nothing  which  1  could 
say  should  hurt  myself,  I  had  no  reason  to  trust 
them ;  for  they  violated  that  promise  about  fire 
hours  after.  However,  I  owned  I  was  there  pr»> 
senL  Whether  this  was  wisely  done  or  not,  I 
leave  to  my  friends  to  detcrmine.*» 

When  he  had  signed  the  paper,  he  was  told  by 
Walpole,  that  the  committee  were  not  saCisM 
with  his  behaviour,  nor  could  give  such  an  ao^ 
count  of  it  to  the  Commons  as  might  meric 
favour;  and  that  they  now  thought  a  stricter 
confinement  necessary  than  to  his  own  house. 
"  Here,"  says  he,  "  Boscawen  played  the  moral- 
ist, and  Coninpsbvthe  Chnstiaii,  but  both  very 
awkwardly."  Tne  messenger,  in  whose  custody 
he  was  to  be  placed,  was  then  called,  and  very 
decently  asked  by  Cooingsby,  *^  if  his  house  was 
secured  by  bars  and  bolts  ?"  The  messenger 
answered,  "  No !"  with  astonishmenL  At  which 
Coningsby  very  angrily  said,  "Sir,  you  must 
secure  this  prisoner  ;  it  is  for.  the  safety  of  the 
nation :  if  he  escape,  you  shall  answer  for  iu" 

They  had  already  printed  their  report ;  and 
in  this  examination  were  endeavouring  to  find 
proofs. 

He  continued  thus  confined  for  some  time; 
and  Mr.  Walpole  (June  10,  1715)  moved  for  an 
impeachment  a£^int  him.  What  made  Imn  so 
acrimonious  does  not  appear :  he  was  by  nature 
no  thirster  for  blood.  Prior  was  a  week  after 
committed  to  close  custody,  with  orders  that 
"  no  person  should  be  admitted  to  see  him  with- 
out leave  from  the  speaker." 

When,  two  years  afler,  an  Act  of  Grace  was 
passed,  he  was  excepted,  and  continued  still 
m  custody,  which  he  had  made  less  tedious  bj 
writing  his  "  Alma."  He  was,  however,  soon 
after  discharged. 

He  had  now  his  liberty,  but  he  had  nothing 
^Im.    Whattrer  tlie  praiU  of  his  cmplojiiieott 
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migfat  have  been,  he  hmd  always  spent  it :  and  at 
the  age  of  fifty-three,  was,  with  all  his  abilities, 
in  danger  of  penuiy,  having  yet  no  solid  revenue 
but  from  the  fellowship  of  his  college,  which, 
when  in  his  exalution  he  was  censured  for  re- 
tsining  it,  he  said,  he  could  live  upon  at  last. 

Bei^  however  generally  known  and  esteemed, 
he  was  encouraged  to  add  other  poems  to  those 
which  he  had  printed,  and  to  publish  them  by 
subscription.  The  expedient  succeeded  bv  the 
industry  of  many  friends,  who  circulated  the 
proposala,*  and  the  care  of  some,  who,  it  is  said, 
wiihheid  the  money  from  him  lest  he  should 
squander  it.  The  price  of  the  volume  was  two 
guineas ;  the  whole  colleciion  was  four  thousand ; 
to  which  Lord  Harley,  the  son  of  the  EatI  of 
Oxford,  to  whom  he  had  invariably  adhered, 
added  an  ecmal  sum  for  the  purchase  of  Down- 
hall,  which  Prior  was  to  enjoy  during  life,  and 
Harley  after  his  decease. 

He  had  now,  what  wits  and  philosophers  have 
ofien  wished,  the  power  of  passing  trie  day  in 
cootemplatiTe  tranquillity.  But  it  seems  that 
busy  men  seldom  live  loni^  in  a  state  of  (uiieL  It 
is  not  onlikely  that  his  health  declined.  He  com- 
plains of  deafness ;  "  for,  "  says  he,  "  I  took 
little  care  of  my  ears  while  I  was  not  sure  if  my 
head  was  my  own.^ 

Of  any  occurrences  in  his  remaining  life,  I 
have  foiuid  no  account  In  a  letter  to  Swift, 
"Ihave,"  says  he,  *' treated  Lady  Harriot  at 
Cimbridge  (a  fellow  of  a  college"  treat ! )  and 
spoke  verses  to  her  in  a  gown  and  cap  I  What, 
the  plenipotentiary,  so  far  concerned  in  the 
damned  peace  at  u  tilUht — the  man  that  makes 
up  half  tne  volume  of  terse  proae,  that  makes  up 
the  report  of  the  committee,  speaking  verses  ! 
Sk  eff,  komo  moL" 

He  died  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  on  the  eijghteenth  of  September,  1721, 
tad  was  buried  in  Westminster;  where,  on  a 
mooome*it  for  which,  as  the  "last  piece  of  hu- 
man vanit^,^  he  left  five  hundred  pounds,  is  en- 
gra? en  this  epiuph : 

Sol  Temporis  Hlstorlam  medltanll, 

PaujaUm  obrepens  Febris 

Operi  simul  et  Yiue  filum  abrupic, 

SepL  18,  An.  Dom.  1731.    Mua.  57. 

H.  S.  E. 

Vir  Eximius, 

Serenisaimia 

Refi  GuLiSLMO  Rennieque  Maria 

lo  CoogresaioDe  t  crderatorum 

Hagr,  anno  1690,  celebrata 

Deinde  Magna  Britannis  Legatia, 

Turn  lia 

Qui  aimo  1697  Pacem  Rvswicxi  confecerunt. 

Turn  iia 

Qui  apod  Gallns  annis  proximia  Legationem 

ObieruDi,  eodem  eUam  anno  1697  in  Hlbernia 

SKcaxTAaitTf: 

Necnon  In  luroque  Honorabill  conaeaau 

Eorum 

Qui  anno  1700  ordinandis  Commercii  negotiia 

Quiqae  anno  1711  dirigendia  Portorii  rebua, 

Prcaidebani, 

CoMMisBioNAaius ; 

Poairemo 

Ab  AvNA 

FaliciaaimaB  memoris  Reginft 

Ad  LtTDOVicuM  XIV.  Oallin  Regem 

MiMUS  anno  1711 

De  Pace  atabilienda, 

(Pace  eliamnum  durante 


Swift  abuiaed  maaj  subacripUooa  for  him  in  Ira- 


Oioqua  ut  boni  jam  omnes  aperant  duratara,) 

Cum  summa  poieatate  Legatua ; 

MATTHJEU8  PRIOR,  Armiger : 

Qui 

Hoa  omnea,  quibua  cumulaiua  eat,  Titulos 

Humaniiatla,  Ingenii,  Eruditionia  laude 

Superavii ; 

Cul  enfm  nascenti  I'acilea  arrlaerant  Muan, 

Hunc  Puerum  Sctiola  liic  Regia  perpolivi|; 

Juvrnem  in  Collegio  8'ti  Johannia 

Canubrigia  opiimia  Scientiia  inatruxit ; 

Virum  denique  auxit ;  ei  perfecit 
Malta  cum  viria  Principibua  conauetudo; 

Iia  natua,  ka  insiituius, 

A  Yatum  Chore  aveiii  nunquam  potuit. 

Bed  aolebai  B<Tpe  rerum  Civiliura  graviuiiem 

Amocniorum  Literarum  Siudiia  condire : 

El  cum  omne  adeo  Poeticetf  genua 

Haud  iiifeliciier  teniaret. 

Turn  ia  Fabellia  concinn^  leptdique  texendls 

Mirus  Artifex 

Neminem  habuii  parem. 

H»c  liberalle  animi  oblectamenta, 

Quam  nullo  11  li  labore  conatilerint, 

Faci}e  ii  pcrapexere  quibua  uaue  eat  Amid , 

Apud  quus  Urbaiiitatum  et  Leporum  plenua 

Cum  ad  rem,  qu^cunque  forte  incioerat, 

Apcfe,  vari^,  copioaeque  alluderet, 

Interea  nihil  qusHiium,  niiiii  vi  expreaaum 

Videbatur, 

Bed  omnia  uliro  effluere, 

Et  quaai  jugi  t  Ibnte  afTatim  exuberftre, 

Ita  auoB  tandem  dubioa  reliquit, 

£»aetne  in  Scriptia  Foeta  Eieganlioi 

An  in  Convictu  Cornea  Jucundior. 

Of  Prior;  eminent  as  he  was,  both  by  his  abili- 
ties and  station,  very  few  memorials  have  been 
left  by  his  contemporaries ;  the  account  therefore  > 
must  now  be  destitute  of  his  private  character 
and  familiar  practices.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
the  ra^  of  party  detected  all  which  it  was  any 
man*s  interest  to  hide ;  and,  as  little  ill  is  heard  of 
Prior,  it  is  certain  that  not  much  was  known. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  provoking  censure,  for  when 
he  forsook  the  whiga,t  under  whose  patronage  he 
first  entered  the  world,  he  became  a  tory  so  ar- 
dent and  determinate,  that  he  did  not  willingly 
consort  with  men  of  different  opinions.  He  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  tones  who  met  weekly,  and 
agreed  to  address  each  other  by  the  title  of  6r»> 
Iher;  and  seems  to  have  adhered,  not  only  by 
concurrence  of  political  designs,  but  by  peculiar 
afiection,  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  his  family. 
With  how  much  confidence  he  was  trusted  has 
been  already  told. 

He  was,  nowever,  in  Pope'sf  opinion,  fit  only 
to  make  verses,  and  less  Qualified  for  business 
than  Addison  himself.  Tnis  was  surely  said 
without  consideration.  Addison,  exalted  to  a 
high  place,  was  forced  into  degradation  by  the 
sense  of  his  own  incapacity  ;  Prior,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  men  very  capable  of  estimating  his 
value,  having  been  secretary  to  one  embassy, 
had,  when  great  abilities  were  again  wanted, 
the  same  onice  another  time;  and  was,  after 
so  much  experience  of  his  knowledge  and  dex- 
terity, at  last  sent  to  transact  a  negotiation  in  the 
highest  degree  arduous  and  important^  for  which 
he  was  qualified,  among  other  requisites,  in  the 
opinion  of  Bolingbroke,  by  his  influence  upon 
the  French  minister,  and  by  skill  in  questions  of 
commerce  above  other  men. 

Of  his  behaviour  in  the  lighter  parts  of  life,  it 
is  too  late  to  get  much  intelBgence.  One  of  liiB 
answers  to  a  boastful  Frencmnan  has  been  re- 
lated ;  and  to  an  impertinent  he  made  another 
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equally  proper.  During  his  embassy,  be  sat  at 
the  opera  by  a  man,  who,,  in^is  rapture,  accom' 
panied  with  his  own  voice,  the  principal  singer. 
Frior  fell  to  railing  at  the  performer  with  all  the 
terms  of  reproach  that  he  could  collect,  till  the 
Frenchman,  ceasing  from  his  song,  began  to  ex- 
postulate with  him  (or  his  harsh  censure  of  a  man 
who  was  confessedly  the  ornament  of  the  stage. 
**  I  know  all  that,"  says  the  ambassador,  "  mais 
il  chante  si  haut,  que  je  ne  sfiaurois  tous  en- 
tendre." 

In  a  ffay  French  company,  where  every  one 
■ang  a  Tittle  song  or  staiiza,  of  which  the  burden 
was,  "Binnissons  la  Melancholie :"  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  sing,  after  the  performance  of 
a  young  lady  that  sat  next  him,  he  produced 
these  extemporary  lines : 

Mais  cette  toU,  et  ces  beaux  jeux, 
Font  Cupidon  trop  dan^ereux  ; 
Et  je  Huis  iriste  quand  je  crie, 
Bannissons  la  Melancholia. 

Tradition  represents  him  as  willing  to  descend 
from  the  dignity  of  the  poet  and  statesn^  to 
the  low  delights  of  mean  company.  His  Chloe 
probably  was  sometimes  ideal ;  but  the  woman 
with  whom  he  cohabited  was  a  despicable  drab* 
of  the  lowest  species.  One  of  his  wenches,  per- 
haps Chloe,  while  he  was  ab:$ent  from  his  house, 
stole  his  plate,  and  ran  away ;  as  was  related  by 
a  woman  who  had  been  his  servant.  Of  this 
propensity  to  sordid  converse  I  have  seen  an  ac- 
count so  seriously  ridiculous,  that  it  seems  to  de- 
serve insertion.! 

**  I  have  been  assured  that  Prior,  after  having 

5)ent  the  evening  with  Oxford,  Bolingbroke, 
ope,  and  Swifl,  would  go  and  smoke  a  pipe, 
ana  drink  a  bottle  of  ale,  with  a  common  soldier 
and  his  wife,  in  Long  Acre,  before  he  went  to 
bed  'j  not  from  any  remains  of  the  lowness  of  his 
original,  as  one  saiid,  but,  I  suppose,  that  his 
faculties, 

StrainM  to  the  height. 

In  that  celestial  collbqur  sublime, 

Dazsled  and  spent,  sunk  down,  and  aoaght  repair." 

Poor  Prior,  whiy  was  he  so  Mlrained,  and  in 
such  tDont  of  repair^  after  a  conversation  with 
men,  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  much 
wiser  than  himself?  But  such  are  the  conceits 
of  speculatists,  who  itrain  their  faeuUits  to  find 
in  a  mine  what  lies  upon  th«  surface. 

His  opinions,  so  far  as  the  means  of  judging 
are  left  us,  seem  to  have  been  righ^ ;  but  his  li£ 
was,  it  seems,  irregular,  negligent,  and  sensuaL 

Prior  has  written  with  great  variety ;  and 
his  variety  has  made  him  popular.  He  has  tried 
all  styles,  from  the  grotesque  to  the  solemn,  and 
has  not  so  failed  in  any  as  to  incur  derision  or 
disgrace. 

His  works  may  be  distinctly  considered,  as  com- 
prising Tales,  Love-verses,  Occasional  Poems, 
"Alma"  and  "Solomon." 

His  Tales  hive  obtained  general  approbation, 
being  written  with  great  familiarity  and' ffreat 
■prighthness  ;  the  language  is  easy,  but  seldom 
gross,  and  the  numbers  smooth,  without  appear- 
ance of  care.  Of  these  Tales  there  are  only 
four.  "The  Ladle ;"  which  is  introduced  by  a 
preface,  neither  necessary  nor  pleasing,  neither 
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grave  nor  merry.  "  Paulo  Purganti  ;**  which 
has  likewise  a  preface,  but  of  more  value  than 
the  Tale.  "Hans  Cravel,"  not  over  decent; 
and  "Protogenes  and  Apelles,"  an  old  story, 
mingled,  by  an  affectation  not  disagreeable,  with 
modem  images.  "The  young  Gentleman  in 
Love"  has  hardly  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  a 
Tale.  I  know  not  whether  he  be  the  original 
author  of  any  tale  which  he  has  given  us.  The 
adventure  ot"  Hans  Cravel"  has  passed  through 
many  successions  of  merry  wits ;  for  it  is  to  be 
found  in  Ariosto's  "  Satires,"  and  is  perhaps  yet 
older.  But  the  merit  of  such  stories  is  tne  art 
of  telling  them. 

In  his  amorous  effusions  he  is  less  happy ;  for 
they  are  not  dictated  by  nature  or  by  passion, 
and  have  neither  gallantry  nor  tenderness. 
They  have  the  coldness  of  Cowley,  without  his 
wit,  the  dull  exercises  of  a  skilful  versifier,  re- 
solved at  all  adventures  to  write  something 
about  Chloe,  and  tr3ring  to  be  amorous  by  dint 
of  study.     His  fictions  therefore  are  mythdo- 

g'lcal.  Venus,  after  the  example  of  the  Greek 
pigram,  asks  when  she  was  seen  naked  and 
batfdng.  Then  Cupid  is  mistaken  ;  then  Cupid 
is  dxsarmed ;  then  he  loses  his  darts  to  Grany- 
mede ;  then  Jupiter  sends  him  a  summons  by 
Mercury.  Then  Chloe  goes  a  hunting,  with  an 
ivory  quiner  graceful  at  her  tide :  Diana  mistakes 
her  for  one  of  her  njrmphs,  and  Cupid  laughs  at 
the  blunder.  All  this  is  surely  despicable  ;  and 
even  when  he  tries  to  act  the  lover,  without  the 
help  of  gods  or  goddesses,  his  thoughts  are  unaf- 
fecting  or  remote.  He  ta^  not  "like  a  man  of 
this  world."  ^ 

The  greatest  of  all  his  amorous  essays  is 
**  Henry  and  Emma ;"  a  dull  and  tedious  dia- 
logue, which  excites  neither  esteem  for  the  man, 
nor  tenderness  for  the  woman.  The  example 
of  Enuna,  who  resolves  to  follow  an  outlawed 
murderer  wherever  fear  and  guilt  shall  drive 
him,  deserves  no  imitation ;  and  the  experiment 
by  which  Henry  tries  the  lady's  constancy,  is 
such  as  must  end  either  in  infamy  to  her,  or  in 
disappointment  to  himself. 

His  Occasional  Poems  necessarily  lost  part  of 
their  value,  as  their  occasions,  being  less  remem- 
bered, raised  less  emotion.  Some  of  them, 
however,  are  preserved  by  their  inherent  excel- 
lence. The  burlesque  of  Boileau's  Ode  on 
Namur  has,  in  some  parts,  such  airiness  and 
levity  as  will  always  procure  it  readers,  even 
among  those  who  cannot  compare  it  with  the 
original  The  epistle  to  Boileau  is  not  so  happy. 
The  poems  to  tne  King  are  now  perused  only 
by  young  students,  who  read  merely  that  they 
may  learn  to  write  ;  and  of  the  "Carmen  Secu- 
lare,"  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  I  miji^ht  praise 
or  censure  it  by  caprice,  without  Hanger  of 
detection;  for  who  can  be  supposed  to  have 
laboured  through  it?  Yet  the  time  has  been 
when  this  neglected  work  was  so  popular,  that  it 
was  translate  into  Latin  by  no  common  master. 

His  poem  on  the  battle  of  Ramiliea  is  neces- 
sarily tedious  by  the  form  of  the  stanza :  an 
uniform  mass  of  ten  Unes  thirty-five  times  re- 
peated,  inconsequential  and  slightly  connected, 
must  weary  both  the  ear  and  the  understanding 
His  imitation  of  Spenser,  which  consists  prin- 
cipally in  /  ween  and  /  toeet,  without  exclusion 
of^  later  modes  of  speech,  makes  lus  poem 
neither  ancieiit  nor  modem.    Hio  nMnlioB  oi 
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Man  tad  Balloiiay  and  Ui  compMiion  af  Mari- 
borough  to  tlie  eagle  that  beara  the  thunder  of 
JapitaTy  are  all  pqerile  and  unafiecting ;  and  yet 
moK  despicable  is  the  long  tale  told  by  Lewis 
in  his  despair  of  Brute  and  Troynovantc,  and 
the  teeth  of  Cadmus,  with  his  similies  of  the 
rsTen  and  eagle,  and  wolf  and  lion.  By  the 
help  of  such  easy  fictions,  and  vul^r  topics, 
witnout  acquaintance  with  life,  and  witnout 
knowledge  of  art  or  nature,  a  |K>em  of  any 
length,  cold  and  lifeless  like  this,  may  be  easily 
written  on  any  subject 

In  his  EpilofTues  to  Phadra  and  to  Lucius  he 
is  very  happily  facetious  ;  but  in  the  prolo^e 
before  the  Clueen,  the  pedant  has  found  his  way, 
with  Minerva,  Perseus,  and  Andromeda. 

His  epigrams  and  lighter  pieces  are,  like 
those  of  others,  sometimes  elegant,  sometimes 
trifling,  and  sometimes  dull ;  among  the  best 
are  the  **  Camelion,^  and  the  cpitapn  on  John 
and  Joan. 

Scarcely  any  one  of  our  poets  has  written  so 
much  and  translated  so  little;  the  version  of 
Callimachus  is  sufficiently  licentious ;  the  para^ 
phrase  on  St  PauPs  Exhortation  to  Chanty  is 
eminently  beautiful. 

"  Alma"  is  written  in  professed  imitation  of 
**  Hudibras,"  and  has  at  least  one  accidental 
resemblance :  "  H  udibras*'  wants  a  plan,  because 
it  b  left  imperfect;  "Alma"  is  imperfect,  be- 
cause it  seems  never  to  have  ha<l  a  plan.  Prior 
appears  not  to  have  proposed  to  himself  any  drift 
or  deaign,  but  to  have  written  the  casual  dictates 
of  the  present  moment 

What  Horace  said,  when  he  imitated  Luci- 
iiua,  might  be  said  of  Butler  by  Prior ;  his  num- 
bera  were  not  smooth  or  neat.  Prior  excelled 
him  in  vcrsiHcation :  but  he  was,  like  Horace, 
invenlerf  minor :  he  had  not  Butler's  exuberance 
of  matter  and  variety  of  illustration.  The 
spangles  of  wit  which  he  could  afford  ho  knew 
how  to  polish  ;  but  he  wanted  the  bullion  of  his 
roaster.  Butler  pours  out  a  ncffligent  profusion, 
certain  of  the  weight  but  careless  of  tne  stamp. 
Prior  has  comparatively  little,  but  with  that 
little  he  makes  a  fine  show.  "Alma"  has 
many  admirers,  and  was  the  only  piece  among 
Prior's  works,  of  which  Pope  said  that  he  should 
wiah  to  be  the  author. 

"  Solomon"  is  the  work  to  which  he  intrusted 
the  protection  of  his  name,  and  which  he  expect- 
ed auccceding  ages  to  regard  with  veneration. 
His  affection  was  natural ;  it  had  undoubtedly 
been  written  with  great  labour;  and  who  is 
willing  to  think  that  he  ha?  been  labouring  in 
vain  7  He  had  infused  in  o  it  much  knowledge 
and  much  thought ;  had  often  polished  it  to  ele- 
gance, often  dignified  it  with  splendour,  and 
sometimes  heightened  it  to  sublimity:  he  per* 
ceived  in  it  many  excellencies,  and  did  not  dis- 
cover that  it  wanted  that  without  which  all 
others  are  of  small  avail,  the  power  of  engaging 
attention  and  alluring  curiosit v. 

Tediousness  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  faults : 
negligences  or  errors  are  single  and  local,  but 
temouanesB  pervades  the  whole ;  other  faults  are 
censured  and  forgotten,  but  the  power  of  tedi- 
ousness propagates  itself.  He  that  is  weary  the 
first  hour,  is  more  weary  the  second  ;  as  bodies 
forced  into  motion  contrary  to  their  tendency 
pass  more  and  more  slowly  through  every  suc- 
cessive interval  of  apace. 


Unhappily  fhk  peiiiicioiis  fiulun  ia  that  which 
an  author  ia  least  able  to  discover.  We  are  sd- 
dom  tiresome  to  oursehres :  and  the  act  of  com- 
position fills  and  delights  the  mind  with  change 
of  language  and  succession  of  images;  every 
couplet  when  produced  is  new,  and  novelty  is  tha 
great  source  of  pleasure.  Perhaps  no  man  ever 
thought  a  line  superfluous  when  he  first  wrote 
it,  or  contracted  his  work  till  his  ebullitions  of 
invention  had  subsided.  And  even  if  he  should 
control  his  desire  of  immediate  renown,  and 
keep  his  work  nine  years  unpublished,  he  will 
be  still  the  author,  and  still  in  danger  of  deceiv- 
ing himself:  and  if  he  consults  hu  friends,  he 
will  probably  find  men  who  have  more  kindness 
than  judgment,  or  more  fear  to  offend  than  d^ 
sire  to  ip"*ruct 

The  tediousness  of  this  poem  proceeds  not 
from  the  uniformity  of  the  subject,  for  it  is  suffi- 
citsntly  diversified,  but  from  the  continued  tenor 
of  the  narration  ;  in  which  Solomon  relates  the 
successive  vicissitudes  of  his  own  mind,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  other  speaker,  or  the 
mention  of  any  other  agent,  unless  it  be  Abra : 
the  reader  is  only  to  learn  what  he  thought,  ana 
to  be  told  that  he  thought  wrong.  The  event 
of  every  experiment  is  foreseen,  and  therefore 
the  process  is  not  much  regarded. 

\  et  the  work  is  far  from  deserving  to  be  ne- 
glected. He  that  ahall  peruse  it  willbe  able  to 
mark  many  passages  to  which  he  may  recur  for 
instruction  or  deUght;  many  from  which  the 
poet  may  learn  to  write,  and  the  philosopher  to 
reason. 

If  Prior's  poetry  be  generally  considered,  his 
praise  will  be  that  of  correctness  and  industry, 
rather  than  of  compass,  of  comprehension,  or 
activity  of  fancy.  He  never  made  any  effort  dT 
invention :  his  greater  pieces  are  only  tissues  of 
common  thoughts ;  and  his  smaller,  which  con- 
sist of  light  images  or  single  conceits,  are  not 
always  his  own.  I  have  traced  him  among  the 
French  epigrammatists,  and  have  been  informed 
that  he jcK>ached  for  prey  among  obscure  authors. 
The  "Thief  and  Cordelier"  is,  I  suppoae,  gene- 
rally considered  as  an  ori^nal  production  ;  with 
how  much  justice  this  epigrain  may  tell,  which 
was  written  by  Georgius  Sabinus,  a  poet  now 
little  known  or  read,  tliough  once  the  friend  of 
Luther  and  Melancthon : 

De  S<tcerdote  Furem  conaolante. 

Qiiidam  sacriflcui  furem  comitatus  euntam 

Hue  ubi  dat  suutes  carniiiciua  ueci. 
Ne  sill  ma>8tus,  ail ;  sumini  conviv  a  Tonantis 

Jam  cum  calitibus  (si  modo  credis)  eiia. 

Ille  gemens,  si  vera  mihi  lolatia  prebei, 
Hospes  apud  superiw  sis  meus  oro,  refert 

Sarrincus  contra  ;  mihi  non  conTivia  fas  est 
Ducere,  jejunans  liac  edo  luce  nihiL 

What  he  has  valuable  he  owes  to.his  dill^nce 
and  his  judgment  His  diligence  has  justly 
placed  him  among  the  most  correct  of  the^^g- 
Ush  poets  ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  that  reso- 
lutely endeavoured  at  correctness.  He  never 
sacrifices  accuracy  to  haste,  nor  indulges  himself 
in  contemptuous  negligence,  or  impatient  idl^ 
ness:  ho  has  no  careless  lines,  or  entangled  sen- 
timents :  his  words  are  nicely  selected^  and  his 
thoughts  fully  expanded.  It  this  part  of  his 
character  mxfkn  an  abatement,  it  must  be  from 
the  disproportion  of  his  rhymes,  which  hare  not 
always  sufficient  consonance,  and  from  ths  ad- 
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mission  of  broken  lines  into  his  ''Solomon;" 
but  perhaps  he  thought,  like  Cowley,  that 
hemistichs  ought  to  be  admitted  into  heroic 
poetry. 

He  had  apparently  such  rectitude  of  judgment 
as  secured  him  from  every  thing  that  approached 
to  the  ridiculous  or  absurd  ;  but  as  laws  operate 
in  civil  agency  not  to  the  excitement  of  virtue, 
but  the  repression  of  wickedness,  so  iudffment 
in  the  operations  of  intellect  can  hinder  faults, 
but  not  produce  excellence.  Prior  is  never  low, 
nor  very  often  sublime.  It  is  said  by  Longinus 
of  Eunpides,  that  he  forces  himself  sometinies 
into  grandeur  by  violence  of  effort,  as  the  lion 
kindles  his  fury  by  the  lashes  of  his  own  tail 
Whatever  Prior  obtains  above  mediocrity  seems 
the  effort  of  struggle  and  of  toil.  He  has  many 
vigorous,  but  few  happy  lines  ,•  he  has  every 
thing  by  purchase,  ana  nothing  by  gifl ;  he  had 
no  nightly  visitations  of  the  muse,  no  infusions 
of  sentiment  or  feUcities  of  fancy. 

His  diction,  however,  is  more  his  own  than  of 
any  among  the  successors  of  Dryden  ;  he  bor- 
rows no  lucky  turns,  or  commodfious  modes  of 
language  from  his  predecessors.  His  phrases 
are  original,  but  they  are  sometimes  harsh :  as 
he  inherited  no  elegances,  none  has  he  bequeath- 
ed. His  expression  has  every  mark  of  laborious 
study:  the  line  seldom  seems  to  have  been 
formed  at  once ;  the  words  did  not  come  till  they 
were  called,  and  were  then  put  by  constraint 
into  their  places,  where  they  do  their  duty,  but 
do  it  sullenly.  In  his  greater  compositions  there 
may  be  found  more  rigid  stateliness  than  grace- 
ful dignity. 

Of  versification  he  was  not  negligent ;  what 
he  received  from  Dryden  he  did  not  lose ;  nei- 
ther did  he  increase  the  difficulty  of  writing  by 
unnecessary  severity,  but  uses  tnplets  and  Alex- 
andrines without  scruple.  In  his  preface  to  '*  So- 
iomon**  he  proposes  some  improvements,  by  ex- 
tending the  sense  from  one  couplet  to  another, 
with  variety  of  pauses.  This  he  has  attempted, 
but 'without  success;  his  interrupted  lines  are 
un  pleasing,  and  his  sense  as  less  distinct  is  less 
■tnking. 

He  has  altered  the  stanza  of  Spenser,  as  a 
house  is  altered  by  building  another  in  its  place 
of  a  diflbrent  form.    With  bow  little  resem- 


blance he  has  formed  his  new  stanza  to  thai  tff 
his  master,  these  specimens  will  show  ; 


She  flylnjr  fart  from  Heaven's  hated  (kc«. 
And  from  the  world  that  her  discover'd  wide. 
Fled  to  the  waateful  wilderness  apace, 
From  living  ejes  her  open  shame  to  hide, 
And  lurk'd  in  rocks  ana  caves  long  unesi^'d. 
But  that  fair  crew  of  knights,  and  Una  fair, 
Did  in  that  castle  afterwards  abide, 
To  rest  themselves,  and  weary  pow'ra  repair, 
Where  store  they  found  of  all,  that  dainty  was  and  tm 
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To  the  close  rock  the  frighted  raven  flies. 
Soon  as  the  rising  eagle  cuts  the  air : 
The  shag^  wolf  unseen  and  trembling  lies. 
When  the  hoarse  roar  proclaims  the  lion  near. 
Ill-starr*d  did  we  our  forts  and  lines  forsake, 
To  dare  our  British  foes  to  open  fight : 
Our  conquest  we  by  stratagem  should  make : 
Our  triumph  had  been  founded  in  our  flight. 
'Tis  ours,  by  crart  and  by  surprise  to  gam : 
*Ti8  theirs  to  meet  in  arms,  and  baule  in  the  plain. 

By  this  new  structure  of  his  lines  he  has 
avoided  difficulties  ;  nor  am  I  sure  that  he  has 
lost  any  of  the  power  of  pleasing :  but  he  no 
longer  imitates  Spenser. 

Some  of  his  poems  are  written  without  regu- 
larity of  measure ;  for,  when  he  oonmienced 
poet,  he  had  not  recovered  from  our  Pindaric 
infatuation ;  but  he  probably  hved  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  essence  of  verse  b  order  and 
consonance. 

His  numbers  are  such  as  mere  diligence  may 
attain  ;  they  seldom  offend  the  ear,  and  seldom 
soothe  it ;  they  commonly  want  airiness,  light- 
ness, and  facihty :  what  is  smooth  is  not  soft 
His  verses  always  roll,  but  they  seldom  flow. 

A  survey  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Prior 
mav  exempUfy  a  sentence  which  he  doubtless 
unaerstooa  well,  when  he  read  Horace  at  his 
uncle's ;  "  the  vessel  long  retains  the  scent  which 
it  first  receives."  In  his  private  relaxation  he 
revived  the  tavern,  and  in  nis  amorous  pedantry 
he  exhibited  the  college.  But  on  higher  occa- 
sions, and  nobler  subjects,  when  habit  was  over- 
powered by  the  necessity  of  reflection,  he  want- 
ed not  wisdom  as  a  statesman,  or  elegance  as  a 
poet 
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WfLLiAM  CoiroKBVB  descended  from  a  familj 
in  Stafib^shire,  of  so  great  antiquity  that  it 
claims  a  place  among  the  few  that  ^extend  their 
line  beyond  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  was  the 
son  of  William  Congreve,  second  son  of  Richard 
Congrcve,  of  Congreve  and  Stratton.  He  visit- 
ed, once  at  least,  the  residence  of  his  ancestors ; 
and,  I  beUeve,  more  places  than  one  are  still 
•hown,  in  groves  and  ^rdens,  where  he  is  re- 
lated to  have  written  his  "  Old  Bachelor." 

Nether  the  time  nor  place  of  his  birth  is  cer- 


tainly known :  if  the  inscription  npon  his  mono* 
ment  be  true,  he  was  bom  in  1672.  For  tho 
place,  it  was  said  by  himself,  that  he  owed  hit 
nativity  to  England,  and  by  every  body  else,  that 
he  was  bom  in  Ireland.  Soutnera  mentioned 
him,  with  sharp  censure,  as  a  man  that  meanly 
disowned  his  native  country.  The  biographers 
assign  his  nativitv  to  Bardsa,  near  Leeos,  in 
Yoncshire,  from  tne  account  given  by  himself 
as  they  suppose,  to  Jacob. 
To  doubt  whether  a  man  of  eminence  has  told 
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the  truth  about  hii  own  birth,  is,  in  appearance, 
to  be  yery  deficient  in  candour;  yet,  nobody 
can  live  long  without  knowing  that  fidsehoods  of 
convenience  or  vanity,  ^Isehoods  from  which  no 
evil  immediately  visible  ensues,  except  the  ge- 
neral degradation  of  human  testimony^  are  very 
lightly  uttered  ;  and,  once  uttered,  are  sullenly 
■upported.  Boileau,  who  desired  to  be  thought 
a  rigorous  and  steady  moralist,  having  told  a 
petty  lie  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  continued  it 
afterwards  by  false  dates ;  thinking  himself  ob- 
liged til  honmiTf  says  his  admirer,  to  maintain 
lAat,  when  he  said  it,  was  so  well  received. 

Wherever  Congreve  was  bom,  he  was  edu- 
<»ted  first  at  Kilkenny,  and  afterwards  at  Dub- 
lin, his  father  having  some  military  employment 
that  stationed  him  in  Ireland  ;  but,  afler  having 
passed  through  the  usual  preparatory  studies,  as 
may  be  reasonably  supposed,  with  great  celerity 
and  success,  his  father  thought  it  proper  to  as- 
mga  hhn  a  profession  by  which  something  might 
be  gotten ;  and,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, sent  him,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  to  study 
law  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  lived  for 
several  years,  but  with  very  httle  attention  to 
itatntes  or  reports. 

His  disposition  to  become  an  author  appeared 
veiy  early,  as  he  very  early  felt  that  force  of 
ima^nation,  and  possessed  that  copiousness  of 
■entunentj  by  which  intellectual  pleasure  can  be 
given.  His  nrst  performance  was  a  novel,  called 
** Incognita,  or  Love  and  Duty  reconciled :"  it 
m  praised  by  the  biographers,  who  quote  some 
part  of  the  preface,  that  is,  indeed,  for  such  a 
tmie  of  life,  uncommonly  judicious.  I  would 
nther  praise  it  than  read  it 

His  nrst  dramatic  labour  was  *'  The  Old  Ba- 
chelor ;"  of  which  be  says,  in  his  defence  against 
Collier,  ^  that  comedy  was  written,  as  several 
know,  some  years  before  it  was  acted.  When  I 
wrote  it,  I  had  little  thoughts  of  the  stage ;  but 
did  it  to  amuse  myself  in  a  slow  recovery  from 
a  fit  of  sickness.  Afterwards,  through  my  in- 
discretion, it  was  seen,  and,  in  some  little  time 
more,  it  was  acted ;  and  I,  through  the  remain- 
der of  my  indiscretion,  suffered  myself  to  be 
drawn  into  the  prosecution  of  a  diflicult  and 
thankless  study,  and  to  be  involved  in  a  perpetual 
war  with  knaves  and  fools." 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  affectation  in  au- 
thors of  appearing  to  have  done  every  thing  by 
chance.  **  The  Old  Bachelor*'  was  written  for 
amusement  in  the  languor  of  convalescence. 
Yet  it  is  apparently  composed  with  great  elabo- 
rateness of  dialogue,  and  incessant  ambition  of 
wit  The  age  of  the  writer  considered,  it  is, 
indeed,  a  very  wonderful  performance :  for, 
whenever  written,  it  was  acted  (1693)  when  he 
was  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  old  ;  and 
was  then  recommended  by  Mr.  Dryden,  Mr. 
Southern,  and  Mr.  Mainwaring.  Dryden  said, 
tfaAt  he  never  had  seen  such  a  first  play ;  but 
tbey  found  it  deficient  in  some  things  requisite 
to  the  success  of  its  exhibition,  and,  by  their 
greater  experience,  fitted  it  for  the  stage.  South- 
am  used  to  relate  of  one  comedy,  probably  of 
tiiti,  that,  when  Congreve  read  it  to  the  players, 
he  pronounced  it  so  wretchedly,  that  tney  had 
almost  rejected  it ;  but  they  were  afterwards  so 
well  persuaded  of  its  excellence,  that,  for  half 
a  year  beforo  it  was  acted,  the  manager  allowed 
iU  Author  the  pitvilegeof  the  houae. 


Few  plays  have  ever  been  so  beneficial  to  the 
writer;  for  it  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Halifax,  who  immediately  made  him  one  of  the 
commissioners  for  hcensmg  coaches,  and  soon 
after  gav^  him  a  place  in  the  Pipe-office,  and 
another  in  the  Customs  of  six  hundred  pounds 
a-year.^  Congreve's  conversation  must  surely 
have  been  at  least  equally  pleasing  with  his 
writings. 

Such  a  comedy,  written  at  such  an  age,  re- 
quires some  consideration.  As  the  lighter  spe- 
cies of  dramatic  poetry  professes  the  imitation 
of  common  life„  of  real  manners,  and  daily  in- 
cidents, it  apparently  pre-supposes  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  many  characters,  and  exact  ob- 
servation of  the  passinc^  world;  the  difficulty 
therefore  is.  to  conceive  now  this  knowledge  can 
be  obtained  by  a  boy. 

But  if  *<The  Olci  Bachelor"  be  more  nearly 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  those 
comedies  which  may  be  made  by  a  mind  vigors 
ous  and  acute,  ana  furnished  with  comic  cha- 
racters by  the  perusal  of  other  poets,  without 
much  actual  commerce  with  mankind.  The  dia 
logue  is  one  constant  reciprocation  of  conceits, 
or  clash  of  wit,  in  which  nothing  flows  necessa- 
rily from  the  occasbn,  or  is  dictated  by  nature. 
The  characters,  both  of  men  and  women,  are 
either  fictitious  and  artificial,  as  those  of  Heart- 
well  and  the  Udies ;  or  easy  and  common,  as 
Wittol,  a  tame  idiot,  Blufi*,  a  swaggering  cow- 
ard, and  Fondlewife,  a  jealous  puritan;  and 
the  catastrophe  arises  from  a  mistake  not  very 
probably  produced,  by  marrying  a  woman  in  a 
mask. 

Yet  this  gay  comedy,  when  all  these  deduc- 
tions are  miuie,  will  still  remain  the  work  of  retj 
powerful  and  fertile  facidties ;  Uie  dialogne  is 

auick  and  sparkling,  the  incidents  sodi  as  seiie 
ie  attention,  and  the  wit  so  exuberant,  that  i* 
"  o'er-informs  its  tenement" 

Next  year  he  gave  another  specimen  of  his 
abilities  m  **The  Double  Dealer,"  which  was 
not  received  witn  equal  kindness.  He  writes  to 
his  patron,  the  Lord  Halifax,  a  dedication,  in 
which  he  end«^av3urs  to  reconcile  the  reader  to 
that  which  found  few  friends  among  the  audi- 
ence. These  apoloipes  are  always  useless :  '*  de 
gustibus  non  est  disputandum ;"  men  may  be 
convinced,  but  they  cannot  be  pleased  against 
their  will.  But,  though  taste  is  obstinate,  it  is 
very  variable ;  nd  time  oflen  prevails  when 
arguments  have  failed. 

GLueen  Mary  conferred  upon  both  those  plays 
the  honour  of  her  presence ;  and  when  she  died, 
soon  afler,  ConjBTreve  testified  his  gratitude  by  a 
despicable  effusion  o$  elegiac  pastoral ;  a  com- 
position in  which  all  is  unnatural,  and  yet  nothhig 
IS  new. 

In  another  year  (1695)  his  prolific  pen  pro- 
duced "Love  for  Love,"  a  comedy  of  nearer  aU 
liance  to  life,  and  exhibiting  more  real  manners 
than  either  of  the  former.  The  character  of 
Foresi^t  was  then  common.  Dryden  calculated' 
nativities ;  both  Cromwell  and  King  William 
had  their  lucky  days :  and  Shaftesbury  himseUl 
thou^  he  had  no  religion,  was  said  to  regard 
predictions.  The  Sailor  is  not  accounted  very 
natural,  but  he  is  very  pleasant 

With  this  play  was  opened  the  NewTheatie^ 
under  the  direction  of  Betterton,  the  tragedian; 
wheiehe  ezhitnted,  two  years  afterwards,  (1687,) 
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"  The  Mourning  Bride,"  a  tragedy,  so  written 
as  to  show  him  sufficiently  qualified  for  either 
kind  of  dramatic  poetry. 

[n  this  play,  of  which,  when  he  afterwards 
revised  it,  he  reduced  the  yersification  to  greater 
regularity,  there  is  more  bustle  than  sentiment, 
the  plot  is  busy  and  intricate,  and  the  events 
take  hold  on  the  attention  ;  but  except  a  very 
few  passa<?e8,  we  are  rather  amused  with  noise, 
and  perplexed  with  strata g<>m,  than  entertained 
with  any  true  delineation  of  natural  characters. 
This,  however,  was  received  with  more  benevo- 
lence than  any  other  of  liis  works,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  be  acted  and  applouded. 

But  whatever  objections  may  be  made  either 
_  to  his  comic  or  tragic  excellence,  they  are  lost  at 
'  once  in  the  blaze  of  admiration,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  he  had  produced  these  four  plays 
before  he  had  passed  his  twenty-fifUi  year ;  be- 
fore other  men,  even  such  as  are  some  time  to 
shine  in  eminence,  have  passed  their  probation 
of  Uterature,  or  presume  to  hope  for  any  other 
notice  than  such  as  is  bestowed  on  diligence  and 
inquiry.  Among  all  the  efforts  of  early  genius, 
which  literary  history  records,  I  doubt  whether 
any  one  can  be  produced  that  more  surpasses  the 
common  Umits  of  nature  than  the  plays  of  Con- 
greve. 

About  this  time  began  the  long  continued  con- 
troversy between  Collier  and  the  poets.  In  the 
rei^  of  Chariesthe  First,  the  puritans  had  raised 
a  violent  clamour  against  the  drama,  which  they 
considered  as  an  entertainment  not  lawful  to 
Christians,  an  opinion  held  by  them  in  common 
with  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  Prynne  publish- 
ed "Histrio-Mastix,"  a  huge  volume,  in  which 
stage-plays  were  censured.  The  outrages  and 
crimes  of'^  the  puritans  brought  ailerwaras  their 
whole  system  of  doctrine  into  disrepute,  and 
from  the  Restoration  the  poets  and  players  were 
left  at  quiet;  for  to  have  molested  them  would 
have  had  the  appearance  of  tendency  to  puri- 
tanical malignity. 

This  danger,  however,  was  worn  away  by 
time  ;  and  Collier,  a  fierce  and  implacable  non- 
juror, knew  that  an  attack  upon  the  theatre 
would  never  make  him  suspected  for  a  puritan  ; 
he  therefore  (1698)  published  <*  A  short  View  of 
the  Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English 
Stage,**  I  believe  with  no  other  motive  than  re- 
ligious zeal  and  honest  indication.  He  was 
formed  for  a  controvertist ;  with  sufficient  leam> 
ing ;  with  diction  vehement  and  pointed,  thou$rh 
of^en  vulvar  and  incorrect;  with  unconquerable 
pertinacity  ;  with  wit  in  the  highest  degree  keen 
and  sarcastic;  and  with  all  those  powers  exalt- 
ed and  invigorated  by  just  confidence  in  his 
caune. 

Thus  qualified,  and  thus  incited,  he  walked 
out  to  battle,  and  assailed  at  once  most  of  the 
Uving  writers,  from  Dryden  to  D'Urfey.  His 
onset  was  violent ;  those  passages,  which,  while 
they  stood  single,  had  passed  with  UtUe  notice, 
when  they  were  accumulated  and  exposed  to- 
gether, excited  horror  ;  the  wise  and  the  pious 
caught  the  alarm  ;  and  the  nation  wondered  why 
It  had  so  long  suffered  irreligion  and  licentious- 
ness to  be  openly  taught  at  the  public  charge. 

Nothing  now  remained  for  tne  poets  but  to 
resist  or  fly.  Dryden's  conscience,  or  his  pru- 
dence, angnr  as  he  was,  withheld  him  from  the 
eiMiflict:    Congreve  and  Vanbnigfa  attempted 


answers.  Congreye,  a  very  young  man,  elated 
with  success,  and  impatient  of  censure,  assum- 
ed an  air  of  confidence  and  security.  His  chief 
artifice  of  controversy  is  to  retort  upon  his  ad- 
versary his  own  words  ;  he  is  very  angry,  and, 
hoping  to  conquer  Collier  with  his  own  weapons, 
allows  himself  in  the  use  of  every  term  of  con- 
tumely and  contempt :  but  he  has  the  sword 
without  the  arm  of  Sca.nderbeg ;  he  haa  his  an- 
tagonist's coarseness,  but  not  his  strength.  Col- 
lier replied  ^  for  contest  was  his  delight ;  he  was 
not  to  be  frighted  from  his  purpose  or  his  prey. 

The  cause  of  Congreve  was  not  tenable; 
whatever  glosses  he  might  use  for  the  defence  or 
palliation  of  single  passages,  the  general  tenor 
and  tendency  of  his  plays  must  always  be  con- 
demned. It  is  acknowledged,  with  universal 
conviction,  that  the  perusiu  of  his  works  will 
make  no  man  better;  and  that  their  ultimate 
effect  is  to  represent  pleasure  in  alliance  with 
vice,  and  to  relax  those  obligations  by  which  life 
ought  to  be  regulated. 

The  stage  found  other  advocates,  and  the  dis- 

{mte  was  protracted  through  ten  years ;  but  at 
ast  comedy  grew  more  modest,  and  Collier 
lived  to  see  the  reward  of  hisiaboor  in  the  re- 
formation of  the  theatre. 

Of  the  powers  by  which  this  important  vic- 
tory was  achieved,  a  quotation  from  **  Love  for 
Love,"  and  the  remark  upon  it,  may  aflbrd  a 
specimen : 

Sir  Sampt.  Sampson's  a  very  good  name;  for 
your  Sampsons  were  very  strong  dogs  from  the 
beginning. 

jingeL  Have  a  care — ^If  yon  remonber,  the 
strongest  Sampson  of  yonr  name  pulled  an  old 
house  over  his  head  at  last 

"Here  you  have  the  Sacred  History  bor- 
lesoued,  and  Sampson  once  more  brought  into 
the  nbuse  of  Dagon,  to  make  sport  for  the  Philia- 
tines!" 

Congrcve's  last  play  was  "  The  Way  of  the 
World ;"  which,  though  as  he  hints  in  his  dedi- 
cation, it  was  written  with  j^reat  labour  and 
much  thought,  was  received  with  so  little  favour, 
that,  being  in  a  high  degree  offended  and  dis- 
gusted, he  resolved  to  commit  his  quiet  and  his 
fame  no  more  to  the  caprices  of  an  audience. 

From  this  time  his  life  ceased  to  the  public ;  be 
lived  for  himself  and  for  his  friends,  and  among 
his  friends  was  able  to  name  every  man  of  his 
time  whom  wit  and  elegance  had  raised  to  r^u- 
tation:  it  may  be,  therefore,  reasonably  sup- 
posed, that  his  manners  were  polite  and  his  con- 
versation pleasing. 

He  seems  not  to  have  taken  much  pleasure  in 
writing,  as  he  contributed  nothing  to  tne  "  Spec- 
tator," and  only  one  paper  to  the  "Tatler," 
though  published  by  men  with  whom  he  might 
be  supposed  willing  to  associate  ;  and  though  he 
lived  many  years  after  the  publication  of  his 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  yet  he  added  nothing  to 
them,  but  lived  on  in  literary  indolence ;  engag- 
ed in  no  controversy,  contending  with  no  nviQ, 
neither  soUciting  flattery  by  public  commenda- 
tions, nor  provokinj^  enmity  by  malignant  criti- 
cism, but  passing  his  time  among  the  gr^t  and 
splendid,  in  the  placid  enjoyment  of  his  lame 
and  fortune. 

Having  owed  his  fortune  to  Halifax,  he  ran- 
tinned  anvays  of  his  patron's  party,  but,  as  it 
seems,  without  violence  or  acnmoojr;  ^ad  Ml 
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firmness  was  naturally  esteemed,  as  his  abiliticR 
were  reverenced.  His  eecoritj,  therefore,  wnn 
•ever  Yiolated  ;  and  when,  upon  the  extrusion 
of  the  whigs,  some  intercession  was  used  lest 
Congrcve  should  be  displaced,  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
fiird  made  this  answer:  . 

**  Tion  obtusa  adeo  gesumus  pectora  Pocnl, 

Kec  tarn  ayeniM  equos  Tyria  sol  jungit  ab  urbe.** 

He  that  was  thus  honoured  by  the  adverse 
party  might  naturally  expect  to  be  advancc^d 
when  his  friends  returned  to  power,  and  he  wnt* 
aecordingly  made  secretary  for  the  Island  of 
Jamaica;  a  place,  I  suppose  without  trust  or 
care,  but  which,  with  his  post  in  theCustoms,  If 
■aid  to  have  afibrded  him  twelve  hundred  pounds 
a  year. 

His  honours  were  yet  far  greater  than  his  pn> 
fits.  Eveiy  writer  mentioned  hitai  with  respect ; 
•nd,  among  other  testimonies  to  his  merits 
Steele  made  him  the  patron  of  his  Miscellany, 
and  Pope  inscribed  to  nim  his  translation  of  tl'ic 
"Iliad.* 

But  he  treated  the  Muses  with  ingratitude? ; 
tor,  having  long  conversed  familiarly  with  th« 
groat,  he  wished  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  man 
of  fashion  than  of  wit ;  and,  when  he  received 
a  Tiaat  from  Voltaire,  disgusted  him  by  the  de- 
spicable foppery  of  desiring  to  be  considered  not 
MM  an  author  but  a  gentleman ;  to  which  the 
Frenchman  replied,  '*that  if  he  had  been  only  a 
gentleman  he  should  not  have  come  to  visit 
him.*' 

In  his  retirement  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
applied  himself  to  books :  for  he  discovers  more 
literature  than  the  poets  have  commonly  attain- 
ed. But  his  studies  were  in  his  latter  days  of  i- 
■tnicted  by  cataracts  in  his  e^es,  which  at  la^l 
terminated  in  blindness.  This  melancholy  state 
was  aggravated  by  the  gout,  for  which  he  souglit 
relief  by  a  journey  to  Bath;  but,  being  over- 
tamed  m  his  chariot,  complained  from  thattim^ 
of  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  died,  at  his  house  in 
Surrey-street,  in  the  Strand,  January  89, 1728-9. 
Having  lain  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber^ 
he  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  by  Henriettii, 
Dutchess  of  Marlborough,  to  whom,  for  reason  t^ 
either  not  known  or  not  mentioned,  hebequeath-' 
ed  a  legacy,  of  about  ten  thousand  pounds,  the? 
accumulation  of  attentive  parsimony ;  whicii, 
though  to  her  superfluous  and  useless,  migbt 
have^given  great  assistance  to  the  ancient  family 
from  which  he  descended,  at  that  time,  by  the 
imprudence  of  his  relation,  reduced  to  difficulties 
and  distress. 

Conor EVK  has  merit  of  the  highest  kind  ;  he 
IS  an  original  writer,  who  borrowed  neither  the 
models  of  his  plot  nor  the  manner  of  his  dialogue. 
Of  his  plays  I  cannot  speak  distinctly,  for  since 
I  inspected  them  many  years  have  passed  ;  btit 
what  remains  upon  my  memory  is,  that  hi4 
charactere  are  commonly  fictitious  and  artifi- 
cial, with  very  little  of  nature,  and  not  much  of 
life.  He  formed  a  peculiar  idea  of  comic  ezcf'l- 
lence,  which  he  supposed  to  consist  in  gay  re- 
marks and  unexpected  answers ;  but  that  whi*  h 
he  endeavoured  ne  seldom  failed  of  performing. 
His  scenes  exhibit  not  much  of  humour,  imagery, 
ur  passion  ;  his  personages  are  a  kind  of  inteUec*- 
tiial  ^adiston ;  etwy  sentonco  is  to  ward  or 
«1 


strike ;  the  contest  of  smartness  is  never  inter 
mitted ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor  playing  to  and  fro 
with  alternate  coruscations.  His  comedies 
have,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  the  operation  of 
tragedies  j  they  surprise  rather  than  divert,  and 
raise  admiration  oflener  than  merriment.  But 
they  are  the  works  of  a  mind  replete  with 
images  and  quick  in  combination. 

Of  his  miscellaneous  poetry  I  cannot  say  any 
thing  very  favourable.  The  powers  of  Congreve 
seem  to  desert  him  when  he  leaves  the  stage, 
as  Ants  us  was  no  longer  strong  than  when 
he  could  touch  the  ground.  It  cannot  be  ob- 
served without  wonder,  that  a  mind  so  vigorous 
and  fertile  in  dramatic  compositions,  should  on 
any  other  occasion  discover  nothing  but  impo- 
tence and  poverty.  He  has  in  these  little  pieces 
neither  elevation  of  fancy,  selection  of  language, 
nor  skill  in  versification ;  yet,  if  I  were  required 
to  select  from  the  whole  mass  of  English  poetry 
the  most  poetical  paragraph,  1  know  not  what  I 
could  prefer  to  an  exclamation  in  ''The  Mourn 
ing  Bnde :" 

ALMBRIA. 

It  waa  a  fancied  noise ;  for  all  ia  haahHl. 

LEONORA. 

It  bore  the  accent  of  a  huipaD  roice. 

ALMKEIA. 

It  was  thj  (bar,  or  else  some  transient  wind 
Whistling  through  hollows  of  this  raulted  aisle  t 
We«li  listen— 

LEONORA. 
Hark! 

ALMERIA. 

No,  all  Is  hu8h*d  and  still  as  death.— *Tis  dreadfbl! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 
To  bear  alofl  its  arch*d  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoreabls, 
Looking  tranquillity !  it  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sisht :  the  tombs  • 
And  monumental  caves  of  death  look  cold. 
And  shoot  a  chillness  to  my  trembljng  heart 
Give  me  thv  hand,  and  let  me  hear  thy  voice } 
]Vay,  quickly  speak  to  me,  and  let  roe  hear 
Thy  voice— my  own  affrights  me  with  its  echoes 

He  who  reads  these  lines  enjoys  for  a  hk^ 
ment  the  powers  of  a  poet ;  he  feels  what  he 
remembers  to  have  felt  before ;  but  he  feels  it 
with  great  increase  of  sensibility  ;  he  recognizes 
a  familiar  image,  but  meets  it  again  amphfied 
and  expanded,  embellished  with  beauty  and  en- 
large with  majestv. 

Yet  could  the  Author,  who  appears  here  to 
have  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Nature,  lament 
the  death  of  GLueen  Mary  in  lines  like  tiieso . 

The  rocks  are  cleft,  and  new-descending  rills 
Furrow  the  brows  of  all  th»  impending  hills. 
The  water-ends  to  flood  their  rivulets  turn, 
And  each,  with  streaming  eyes,  supplies  his  wanting  urn. 
The  fauns  forsake  the  woods,  the  nymphs  the  grove. 
And  round  the  plain  in  sad  distraction  rove : 
In  prickly  brakes  their  tender  limbs  they  tear, 
And  leave  on  thorns  their  locks  of  golden  hair. 
With  their  sharp  nails,  themselves  the  satyrs  wonnd, 
And  tug  their  shaggy  beards,  and  bite  with  grief  Uw 

ground. 
Lo  Pan  himself,  beneath  a  blasted  oak, 

J  Dejected  lies,  his  pipe  in  pieces  broke. 

I  8m  Pales  weeping  too,  in  wild  despair, 
And  to  the  pierciug  winds  her  bosom  bare. 
And  see  yon  fading  myrtle,  where  appears 
The  Queen  of  Love,  all  batb*d  in  flowing  tsars ! 
See  how  she  wrings  her  bands,  and  beats  her  hrsas^ 
And  tears  her  useless  girdle  from  her  waist ! 
Hear  the  sad  murmurs  of  her  sighing  doves 
For  grisf they  sigh,  forgetAU  oftheir  k>?es 
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And,  many  years  after,  he  gave  no  proof  that 
tune  had  improved  his  wisdom  or  his  wit;  for, 
on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  this 
was  his  song : 

And  rviw  the  winds,  which  had  so  long  beea  lUlI, 
Besan  the  swelling  air  with  tii^hfl  tu  All : 
The  water-nymphs,  who  nMtinnless  remain*d, 
Like  images  of  ice,  while  the  eomplain^d, 
Nuw  loos'il  their  streams ;  as  when  descending  rains 
Rull  the  steep  torrents  headlong  o*«r  the  plains. 
The  prone  creation  who  so  long  had  gaz'd, 
CharmM  with  her  cries,  and  at  her  friers  aina2*d, 
Began  to  roar  and  howl  with  horrid  yell, 
Dismal  to  hear  and  terrible  to  tell ! 
Pfmhins  but  groans  and  sighs  were  heard  around, 
And  echo  multiplied  each  mournrul  sound. 

In  both  these  funeral  poems,  when  he  has  ydltd 
out  many  syUabUs  of  senseless  iMour,  he  dis- 
misses his  reader  with  senseless  consolation : 
from  the  grave  of  Pastora  rises  a  light  that 
forms  a  star;  and  where  Amaryllis  weot  for 
Amyntas,  from  every  tear  sprung  op  a  violet 

But  William  is  hiia  hero,  and  of  William  he 
will  sing : 

The  hov'ring  winds  on  downj  wines  shall  wait  around. 
And  catch,  and  waft  lo  foreign  lands,  the  flying  sound. 

It  cannot  but  be  proper  to  show  what  they  shall 
have  to  catch  ana  carry : 

*Twas  now,  when  flowery  lawns  the  prospect  made. 
And  flowing  brooks  beneath  a  foresi-shade, 
A  lowing  heifer,  loveliew  of  the  herd, 
Stood  feediii?  by  ;  while  two  flerce  bulls  prepar*d 
Their  armed  heads  for  flghi,  by  fate  of  war  to  prore 
The  victor  worthy  of  the  fair  one's  love  ; 
Unihou^ht  presage  of  what  met  next  my  view, 
For  s<.ion  the  shady  scene  withdrew. 
And  now,  for  woods,  and  flelds,  and  springing  flowYs, 
Behold  a  town  arise,  bulwark*d   with  walls  mud  lofty 

tow*rs ; 
Two  rival  armies  all  the  plain  o'erspread, 
Each  in  battalia  rang*d.  and  shining  arms  azTay*d; 
With  eager  eyes  beholding  both  from  far, 
Namur,~th«  prize  and  mistress  of  the  war. 

'*The  Birth  of  the  Muse"  is  a  miserable  fic- 
tion. One  good  line  it  has,  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  Dryden.  The  condixUng  verses 
are  these : 

This  said,  no  more  remained.    Th'  ethereal  host 
Axain  impatient  crowd  the  crystal  coast. 
The  father  now,  within  his  spacious  hands, 
EncompassM  all  the  mingled  mass  of  seas  and  lands; 
And,  having  heav*d  alofl  the  ponderous  sphere, 
He  launched  the  world,  to  float  in  ambient  air. 

Of  his  irregular  poems,  that  to  Mrs.  Arabella 
Hunt  seems  to  be  the  best ;  his  ^  Ode  for  St 


Cecilia's  Day,"  however,  has  some  lines  whidi 
Pope  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  own. 

His  imitations  of  Horace  are  feebly  pan- 
phrastical,  and  the  additions  which  he  makes 
are  of  little  value.  He  sometimes  retains  what 
were  more  properly  omitted,  as  when  be  talks 
o{  vervain  and  gunu  to  propitiate  Venus. 

Of  his  translations,  the  satire  of  Juvenal  was 
written  very  early,  and  may  therefore  be  for- 
given, though  it  have  not  the  massiness  and 
vigour  of  uie  originaL  In  all  his  versions 
strength  and  sprightliness  are  wanting;  his 
Hymn  to  Venus,  from  Homer,  is  perhaps  the 
best  His  lines  are  weakened  with  expletives^ 
and  his  rhymes  are  frequently  imperfect 

His  petty  poems  are  seldom  worth  the  cost  of 
criticism  ;  sometimes  the  thoughts  are  false,  and 
sometimes  common.  In  his  verses  on  Lady 
Gethin,  the  latter  part  is  in  imitation  of  Dry 
den's  Ode  on  Mrs.  Killegrew ;  and  Doris,  that 
has  been  so  lavishly  flattered  by  Steele,  hsis  in- 
deed some  lively  stanzas,  but  the  expression 
might  be  mended ;  and  the  most  strikmg  part 
of  the  character  had  been  already  shown  in 
••  Love  for  Love."  His  "Art  of  Pleasing"  is 
founded  on  a  vulgar,  but  perhaps  impracticable, 
principle,  and  the  stateness  of  the  sense  is  not 
concealed  by  any  novelty  of  illustration  or  ele- 
gance of  diction. 

This  tissue  of  poetry,  from  which  he  seems 
to  have  hoped  a  lasting  name,  is  totally  ne- 
glected, and  known  only  as  it  appended  to  his 
plays. 

While  comedy  or  while  tragedy  is  regarded, 
his  plays  are  likely  to  be  remd ;  but,  except  * 
what  relates  to  the  stage,  I  know  not  that  he 
has  overwritten  a  stanza  that  is  sung,  or  a 
couplet  that  is  quoted.  The  general  character 
of  his  Miscellanies  is,  that  they  show  little  wit 
and  little  virtue. 

Yet  to  him  it  must  be  confessed  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  correction  of  a  national  error, 
and  for  the  cure  of  our  Pindaric  madness.  He 
first  taught  the  English  writers  that  Pindar's 
odes  were  regular;  and,  though  certainly  he 
had  not  the  fire  requsite  for  the  higher  species 
of  Ijrric  poetry,  he  has  shown  us,  that  enthu- 
siasm has  its  rules,  and  that  in  mere  confusion 
there  is  neither  grace  nor  gieatness. 

*  "  Except  !**  Dr.  Warton  exclaime,  **  le  net  this  a 
high  sort  of  poetry  ?'*  He  mentions,  likewise,  that  Coo- 
greve*s  Opera,  or  Oratorio,  of  ^'Seinele,'*  wasssiio  misic 
by  Handel,  I  believe  in  1748.— C. 
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Sir  Richard  Blackmore  is  one  of  those  men 
whose  writings  have  attracted  much  notice,  but 
of  whose  life  and  manners  very  little  has  been 
communicated,  and  whose  lot  it  has  been  to 
be  much  oflener  mentioned  by  enemies  than  by 
friends. 

Bo  was  th«  too  df  Robtrt  Bbckmoie,  of 


Corsham^  in  Wiltshire,  styled  by  Wood,  Gen- 
tleman, and  supposed  to  have  been  an  attorney. 
Having  been  for  some  time  educated  in  a  coon- 
try  school,  he  was  sent,  at  thirteen,  to  West- 
mmster ;  and,  in  1668,  was  entered  at  Edmund 
Hall,  m  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  denee  ot 
M.  A.  June  S»  1676,  Md  i«Md6d  IhiitMijetif ; 
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•  moch  longer  time  than  it  is  olual  to  spend  at 
the  universitj  ;  and  which  he  eeems  to  have 
passed  with  very  little  attention  to  the  businePN 
of  the  place;  for,  in  his  poems,  the  ancient 
names  of  nations  or  places,  which  he  often  pro- 
duces, are  pronounced  by  chance.  Ha  after- 
wards travelled :  at  Padua  he  was  made  doctor 
of  physic ;  and,  after  having  wandered  about  a 
tear  and  a  half  on  the  Continent,  returned 
nome. 

In  some  part  of  his  life,  it  is  not  known  when, 
his  indi^nce  compelled  him  to  teach  a  school, 
an  humiliation  with  which,  though  it  certainly 
lasted  but  a  little  while,  his  enemies  did  not  for- 
get  to  reproach  him,  when  he  became  conspi- 
cuous enough  to  excite  malevolence  ;  and  let  it 
be  remembered  for  his  honour,  that  to  have 
been  once  a  schoolmaster,  is  the  only  reproach 
which  all  the  perspicacity  of  malice,  animated  by 
wit,  has  ever  fixed  upon  his  private  life. 

When  he  first  engaged  in  the  study  of  phjrsic, 
he  inquired,  as  he  says,  of  Dr.  Sydenham,  what 
authors  he  shcmld  read,  and  was  directed  by 
Sydenham  to  *' Don  Cluixote  ;*'  «<  which,*' said 
he,  '<  is  a  very  good  book  ;  I  read  it  stilL**  The 
perverseness  of  mankind  makes  it  often  mis- 
chievous in  men  of  eminence  to  give  way  to 
merriment ;  the  kile  and  the  illiterate  will  long 
shelter  themselves  under  this  foolish  apopl^ 
thegm. 

Whether  he  rested  satisfied  with  this  direc- 
tion, or  sought  for  better,  he  commenced  physi- 
cian, and  obtained  high  eminence  and  extensive 
practice.  He  became  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  April  J  2,  1687,  being  one  of  the 
thirty  which,  by  the  new  charter  of  King  James, 
were  added  to  the  former  fellows.  His  resi- 
dence was  in  Cheapside,*  and  his  friends  were 
chiefly  in  the  city.  In  the  eariy  part  of  Black- 
taore's  time,  a  citiien  was  a  term  of  reproach  ; 
and  his  place  of  abode  was  another  topic  to 
which  his  adversaries  had  recourse,  in  the  penur}* 
of  scandal. 

Blackroore,  therefore,  was  made  a  poet  not 
by  necessity  but  inclination,  and  wrote  not  for 
alivelihood  but  for  fame,  or,  if  he  may  tell  his 
own  motives,  for  a  nobler  purpose,  to  engage 
poetry  in  the  cause  of  virtue. 

I  believe  it  is  peculiar  to  him,  that  his  first 
public  work  was  an  heroic  poem.  He  wss  not 
known  as  a  maker  of  verses  till  he  published 
(in  1695)  <* Prince  Arthur,**  in  ten  books,  writ- 
ten, as  he  relates,  *'  by  such  catches  and  starts, 
and  in  such  occasional  uncertain  hours,  as  his 
profession  afforded,  and  for  the  greatest  part  in 
coffee-houses,  or  in  passing  up  and  down  the 
streets."  For  the  latter  part  of  this  apology  he 
was  accused  of  writing  "  to  the  rumbling  of  his 
chariot- wheels."  He  had  read,  he  says,  "but 
little  poetry  throughout  his  whole  life  ;  and  for 
fifteen  years  before  had  not  written  a  hundred 
verses,  except  one  copy  of  Latin  verses  in  praise 
of  a  friend's  book." 

He  thinks,  and  with  some  reason,  that  from 
such  a  performance  perfection  cannot  be  expect- 
ed ;  but  he  finds  another  reason  for  the  severity 
of  his  censures,  which  he  expresses  in  language 
fuch  as  Cheapside  easily  furnished.  "  I  am  not 
free  of  ihe  poets'  company,  having  never  kissed 
the  govemor'a  hands :  mine  is  therefore  not  so 
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much  as  a  permission-poem,  but  a  downrin^ 
interioper.  Those  gentlemen  who  carry  on  their 
poetical  trade  in  a  joint  stock,  would  certainly 
do  what  they  could  to  sink  and  ruin  an  unlicensed 
adventurer,  notwithstanding  I  disturbed  none  of 
their  factories,  nor  imported  anjr  goods  they 
have  ever  dealt  in."  He  had  lived  in  the  city  tiU 
he  had  learned  its  note. 

That  **  Prince  Arthur"  found  many  readers  is 
certain ;  for  in  two  years  it  had  three  editions ; 
a  very  uncommon  instance  of  favourable  recep- 
tion, at  a  time  when  literary  curiosity  was  yet 
confined  to  particular  classes  of  the  natkin. 
Such  success  naturally  raised  animosity ;  and 
Dennis  attacked  it  by  a  formal  criticism,  more 
tedious  and  disgusting  than  the  work  which  he 
condemns.  To  this  censure  may  be  opposed  the 
approbation  of  Locke  and  the  admiration  ot 
Molineux,  which  are  found  in  their  printed  let- 
ters. Molineux  is  particularly  delighted  with 
the  song  of  Mopat,  which  is  therefore  subjoined 
to  this  narrative. 

It  is  remarked  by  Pope,  that  what  **  raises  the 
hero  often  sinks  the  man."  Of  Blackmore  it 
may  be  said,  that  as  the  poet  sinks,  the  man 
rises ;  the  animadversions  of  Dennis,  insolent 
and  contemptuous  as  they  were,  raised  in  him 
no  implacable  resentment:  he  and  his  critic 
were  afterwards  friends ;  and  in  one  of  his  lat- 
ter works  he  praises  Dennis  as  "  equal  to  Boi- 
leau  in  poetry,  and  superior  to  him  in  critical 
abUities." 

He  seems  to  have  been  more  delighted  with 
praise  than  pained  by  censure,  and,  instead  of 
slackening,  quickened  his  career.  Having  in  two 
years  produced  ten  books  of  "  Prince  Arthur," 
in  two  years  more  (1697)  he  sent  into  the  world 
"King  Arthur"  in  twelve.  The  provocation 
was  now  doubled,  and  the  resentment  of  wits 
and  critics  may  be  supposed  to  have  increased 
in  proportion.  He  found,  however,  advantages 
more  tnan  equivalent  to  all  their  outrages ;  he 
was  this  year  made  one  of  the  physicians  in  or- 
dinary to  King  William,  and  sidvanced  by  him 
to  the  honour  of  knighthood,  with  the  present 
of  a  gold  chain  and  a  medaL 

The  maUgnity  of  the  wits  attributed  his 
knighthood  to  his  new  poem ;  but  King  William 
was  not  very  studious  of  poetry ;  and  Black- 
more  perhaps  had  other  merit,  for  he  says,  in  his 
dedication  to  "  Alfred,"  that  "  he  had  a  greater 
part  in  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
than  ever  he  had  boasted." 

What  Blackmore  could  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cession, or  what  he  imagined  himself  to  have 
contributed,  cannot  now  be  known.  That  be 
had  been  of  considerable  use,  I  doubt  not  but 
he  believed,  for  I  hold  him  to  have  been  very- 
honest  ;  but  he  might  easily  make  a  false  esti- 
mate of  his  own  importance :  those  whom  theii 
virtue  restrains  from  deceiving  others,  are  often 
disposed  by  their  vanity  to  deceive  themselves, 
whether  he  promoted  the  succession  or  not,  he 
at  least  approved  it,  and  adhered  invariably  to 
his  principles  and  party  through  his  whole  Ufe. 

His  araour  of  ^pottxy  still  continued ;  and  not 
long  after  (1700)  he  published  "A  Paraphrase 
on  the  Book  of  Job,"  and  other  parts  of  the 
Scripture.  This  performance  Dryden,  who  pmv 
sued  him  with  great  malignity,  lived  long  enough 
to  ridicule  in  a  prologue. 

The  wits  easily  coofi(dcrated  against  him,  m 
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Dr3rden,  whose  favour  they  almost  all  eourted, 
was  his  professed  adversary.  He  had  besides 
given  them  reason  ibr  resentment;  as,  in  his 
preface  to  "  Prince  Arthur,"  he  had  said  of  the 
flmmatic  writers  almost  all  that  was  alleged 
afterwards  by  Collier  ;  but  Blackmore's  censure 
tiras  cold  and  general,  Collier's  was  personal  and 
nrdent ;  Blackmore  taught  his  reaoer  to  dislike 
what  Collier  incited  him  to  abhor. 

In  his  preface  to  "  King  Arthur"  he  endea- 
voured to  gain  at  least  one  friend,  and  propiti- 
ated Congreve  by  higher  praise  of  his  *'  Mourn- 
ing Bride"  tlian  it  has  obtained  from  any  other 
critic. 

The  same  year  he  published  ''  A  Satire  on 
Wit ;"  a  proclamation  of  defiance,  which  united 
the  poets  almost  all  against  him,  and  which 
brought  u^n  him  lampoons  and  ridicule  from 
every  side.  This  he  doubtless  foresaw,  and  evi- 
dently despised ;  nor  should  his  dignity  of  mind 
b%  without  its  praise,  had  he  not  paid  the  ho- 
mage to  greatness  which  he  denied  to  genius,  and 
def^«ded  himself  by  conferring  that  authority 
orer  the  national  taste  which  he  takes  from  the 
poou  upon  men  of  high  rank  and  wide  infla- 
eace,  but  of  less  wit  and  not  greater  virtue. 

Here  is  again  discovered  the  inhabitant  of 
Cheapside,  whose  head  cannot  keep  his  poetry 
unmingled  with  trade.  To  hinder  that  intellec- 
tual bankruptcy  which  he  affects  to  fear,  he  will 
erect  a  BmUc  for  Wit, 

In  this  poem  he  justly  censured  Dryden's  im- 
purities, but  praised  his  powers:  though  in  a 
sabsequent  edition  he  retained  the  satire  and 
omitted  the  praise.  What  was  his  reason,  I 
know  not ;  Dryden  was  then  no  longer  in  his 
way. 

His  head  still  teemed  with  heroic  poetry ;  and 
(1705)  he  published  "Eliza,"  in  ten  books.  I 
am  afraid  that  the  world  was  now  weary  of  con- 
tending about  Blackmore*s  heroes :  for  I  do  not 
remember  that  by  any  author,  serious  or  comi- 
cal, I  have  found  "Eliza"  either  praised  or 
blamed.  She  "  dropped,"  as  it  seems,  "  dead- 
bom  from  the  press."  It  is  never  mentioned,  and 
was  never  seen  by  me  till  I  borrowed  it  for  the 
present  occasion.  Jacob  says,  "  it  is  corrected 
and  revised  for  another  impression;"  but  the 
labour  of  revision  was  thrown  away. 

From  this  t^pe  he  turned  some  of  his  thoughts 
to  the  celebration  of  living  characters ;  and  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  Kit-cat  Club,  and  Advice  to  the 
Poets  how  to  celebrate  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  but  on  occasion  of  another  year  of  suc- 
cess, thinking  himself  qualified  to  give  more  in- 
struction, he  again  wrote  a  poem  of  "  Advice  to 
a  Weaver  of  Tapestry."  Steele  was  then  pub- 
lishing the  "Tatler;"  and,  looking  around  him 
for  something  at  which  he  might  laugh,  unluck- 
ily lighted  on  Sir  Richard's  work,  and  treated  it 
with  such  contempt,  thar^  as  Fcnton  observes, 
he  put  an  end  to  the  species  of  writers -that  gave 
Advice  to  Painters. 

Not  long  aaer  (1712)  he  published  "  Crea- 
tion," a  philosophical  poem,  which  has  been  by 
my  recommendation  inserted  in  the  late  collec- 
tion. Whoever  judges  of  this  by  any  other  of 
Blackmore's  perform.inces  will  do  it  injury.  The 
praise  given  it  by  Addison  (Spec.  339)  is  too 
well  known  to  be  transcribed  ;  but  some  notice 
is  due  to  the  testimony  of  Dennis,  who  calls  it  a 
'^fhilonphaMl  pMoii  whitk  hM  tquAUed  fkat 


of  Lucretius  in  \he  beauty  of  its  versification, 
and  infinitely  surpassed  it  in  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  iu  reasoning." 

Wbj  an  author  surpasses  himself,  it  is  natu- 
ral to  inquire.  I  have  beard  from  Mr.  Draper, 
an  eminent  bookseller,  an  account  received  by 
him  from  Ambrose  Philips,  "  That  Blackmore, 
as  he  proceeded  in  tliis  poem,  laid  his  manuscript 
from  time  to  time  before  a  club  of  wits  with 
whom  he  associated ;  and  that  every  man  con- 
tributed, as  he  could,  either  improvement  or  cor- 
rection :  so  that,"  said  PhiUps,  "  there  are  perw 
haps  no  where  in  the  book  thirty  lines  together 
that  now  stand  as  they  were  originally  wntten." 

The  relation  of  Philips,  I  suppose,  was  true ; 
but  when  all  reasonable,  all  credible,  allowance 
is  made  for  this  friendly  revision,  the  Author  will 
still  retain  an  ample  dividend  of  praise :  for  to 
him  must  always  be  assigned  the  plan  of  the 
work,  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  the  choice  of 
topics,  the  train  of  argument,  and,  what  is  yet 
more,  the  general  predominance  of  philosophical 
judgment  and  poetical  spirit.  Correction  seldom 
effects  more  than  the  suppression  of  fiuilts ;  a 
happy  line,  or  a  single  elegance,  may  perhaps 
be  aclded  ;  but  of  a  large  work  the  general  cha- 
racter must  always  remain  ;  the  original  consti- 
tution can  be  very  little  helped  by  local  reme- 
dies ;  inherent  and  radical  aulness  will  never  be 
much  invigorated  by  extrinsic  animation. 

This  poem,  if  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
would  have  transmitted  him  to  posterity  among 
the  first  favourites  of  the  English  muse  ;  but  to 
make  verses  was  his  transcendent  pleasure,  and 
as  he  was  not  deterred  by  censure,  be  was  not 
satiated  with  praise. 

He  deviated,  however,  sometimes  into,  other 
tracks  of  literature,  and  condescended  to'enter- 
tain  his  readers  with  plain  prose.  When  the 
"  Spectator"  stopped,  he  considered  the  polite 
world  as  destitute  of  entertainment:  and,  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Hughes,  who  wrote  every  third 
paper,  published  three  times  a-week  "  The  Lay 
Monastery,"  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
some  literary  men,  whose  characters  are  de- 
scribed, had  retired  to  a  house  in  the  country  to 
enjoy  philosophical  leisure,  and  resolved  to  in- 
struct the  public,  by  communicating  their  disqui- 
sitions and  amusements.  Whether  any  real 
persons  were  concealed  under  fictitious  names, 
IS  not  known.  The  hero  of  the  club  is  one  Mr. 
Johnson ;  such  a  constellation  of  excellence,  that 
his  character  shall  not  be  suppressed,  though 
there  is  no  great  genius  in  the  design^  nor  slull 
in  the  delineation. 

"The  first  I  shall  name  is  Mr.  Johnson,  a 
gentleman  that  owes  to  nature  excellent  faculties 
and  an  elevated  genius,  and  to  industry  and  ap- 
plication many  acouired  accomplishments.  Hlis 
taste  is  distinguishing,  just,  and  delicate:  his 
judgment  clear,  and  his  reason  strong,  accom- 
panied with  an  imagination  full  of  spirit,  of  great 
compass,  and  stored  with  refined  ideas.  He  is  a 
critic  of  the  first  rank ;  and,  what  is  his  pecuUar 
ornament,  he  is  deUvered  from  the  ostentation, 
malevolence,  and  supercilious  temper,  that  so 
often  blemish  men  of  that  character.  His  re- 
marks result  from  the  nature  and  reason  of 
things,  and  are  formed  by  a  judgment  free  and 
unbiassed  by  the  authority  of  those  who  hav« 
lazily  followed  each  other  in  the  same  beateo 
crmck  of  thinking,  «ai  are  Mriv<ed  only  at  tht  rt- 
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pvtatioii  of  Bcate  grammarians  and  commenta" 
ton ;  meiif  who  have  been  copying  one  another 
many  hundred  yean,  withoatany  rniprovement; 
or,  it  they  haTe  ventured  farther,  have  only  ap- 
plied in  a  mechanical  manner  the  rules  of  ancient 
critics  to  modem  writings,  and  with  great  labour 
discovered  nothing  but  their  own  want  of  Judg- 
ment and  capacity.  As  Mr.  Johnson  penetrates 
to  the  bottom  of  his  subject,  by  which  means  his 
observations  are  solid  and  natural,  as  well  as 
delicate,  so^his  design  is  always  to  bring  to  lieht 
something  useful  and  ornamental ;  whence  his 
character  is  the  reverse  to  theirs,  who  have  emi- 
nent abilities  in  insisnificant  knowledge,  and  a 
great  felicity  in  finainfl  out  trifles.  Ho  is  no 
km  industrious  to  seardi  out  the  merit  of  an  au- 
thor than  sagadous  in  discerning^  his  errora  and 
defecu ;  and  takes  more  pleasure  in  commending 
the  beauties  than  exposing  the  blemishes  of  a 
laudaUe  writing ;  like  Horace,  in  a  long  work, 
he  can  bear  some  deformities,  and  justly  lay 
them  on  the  imperfection  of  human  nature,  which 
ia  incapable  of  faultless  productions.  When  an 
excellent  drama  appean  in  public,  and  by  its  in- 
trinsic worth  attracts  a  general  applause,  he  is 
not  stung  with  envy  and  spleen ;  nor  does  he 
express  a  savage  nature,  in  fastening  upon  the 
celebrated  author,  dwelling  upon  his  unaginary 
defects,  and  passing  over  his  coiispicuous  excel- 
lences. He  treats  all  writers  upon  the  same  im- 
partial footing ;  and  is  not,  like  the  little  critics, 
taken  up  entirely  in  finding  out  only  the  beauties 
of  the  ancient,  and  nothing  but  the  errora  of  the 
modem  writers.  Never  did  any  one  express 
more  kindness  and  good  nature  to  young  and 
unfinished  authora ;  he  promotes  their  interests, 
pioiecu  their  reputation,  extenuates  their  faulu, 
and  sets  off  their  virtues,  and  by  his  candour 
cuards  them  from  the  severity  of  his  judgment. 
He  is  not  like  those  dry  critics  who  are  morose 
because  they  cannot  write  tiiemselves,  but  is 
himself  master  of  a  good  vein  in  poetry ;  and 
though  he  does  not  often  employ  it,  yet  he  has 
sometimes  entertained  hi^  friends  with  his  un- 
published performances." 

The  rest  of  the  Lay  Monks  seem  to  be  but 
feeble  mortals,  in  comparison  wiili  ihc  gigantic 
Johnson ;  who  yet,  witn  all  his  abilities,  and  the 
help  of  the  fraternity,  could  drive  the  publication 
but  to  forty  papers,  which  were  aflerwards  col- 
lected into  a  volume,  and  called  in  the  title  '*  A 
Sequel  to  the  Spectators.*' 

Some  yean  afterwards  (1716  and  1717)  he 
publishecl  two  volumes  of  Essays  in  prose,  which 
can  be  cor/hnended  only  as  tliey  are  written  for 
the  highest  and  noblest  purpose — the  promotion 
of  religion.  Blackmore^s  prose  is  not  the  prose 
of  a  poet;  for  it  is  languid,  sluggish,  and  life- 
less ;  his  diction  is  neither  daring  nor  exact,  his 
flow  neither  rapid  nor  easy,  and  his  periods 
neither  smooth  nor  strong.  His  accoimt  of  wit 
will  show  with  how  little  clearness  he  is  content 
to  think,  and  how  little  his  thoughts  are  recom- 
mended by  his  lan^iage. 

"As  to  its  efficient  cause,  wit  owes  its  pro- 
duction to  an  extrsordinary  and  peculiar  lem- 
penment  in  the  constitution  of  tlfb  possessor  of 
It,  in  which  is  found  a  concurrence  of  regular 
and  exalted  ferments,  and  an  affluence  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  refined  and  rectified  to  a  great  de- 
gree of  purity ;  whence,  being  endowed  with 
vivadiT»  brightness,  and  celerity,  as  well  in  their 


re/lections  as  direct  motions,  they  become  proper 
instruments  for  *he  sprightly  operations  of  the 
mind;  by  which  means  the  imagination  can 
with  great  facility  range  the  wide  field  of  nature, 
contemplate  an  miinite  variety  of  objects,  and, 
by  observing  the  similitude  and  disagreement  of 
their  several  qualities,  single  out  and  abstraict, 
and  then  suit  and  unite,  those  ideas  which  will 
best  serve  its  purpose.  Hence  beautiful  allu* 
sions,  surprising  metaphors,  and  admirable  sen- 
timents, are  always  ready  at  hand ;  and  while 
the  fancy  is  full  of  images,  collected  from  in- 
numerable objects  and  their  different  qualities, 
relations,  and  habitudes,  it  can  at  pleasure  dress 
a  common  notion  in  a  strance  but  becoming 
garb ;  by  which,  as  before  observed,  the  same 
thought  will  appear  a  new  one,  to  the  great 
delight  and  wonder  of  the  hearer.  What  we  call 
genius  results  from  tliis  particular  happy  com-' 
plexion  in  the  firat  formation  of  the  person  that 
enjoys  it,  and  is  Nature's  giil,  but  diversified  by 
various  specific  characiera  and  hmitations,  as  its 
active  fire  is  blended  and  allayed  by  different 
proportions  of  phlegm,  or  reduced  and  regulated 
by  the  contrast  of  opposite  ferments.  There- 
fore, as  there  happens  in  the  composition  of  a 
facetious  genius  a  greater  or  less,  thoueh  still  an 
inferior,  degree  of  judgment  and  prudence,  one 
man  of  wit  will  be  varied  and  distinguished  frcnn 
another." 

In  these  Elssays  he  took  little  care  to  propitiate 
the  wiu  ;  for  he  scorns  to  avert  their  malice  at 
the  expense  of  virtue  or  of  truth. 

"  Several,  in  their  books,  have  many  sarcas- 
tical  and  spiteful  strokes  at  religion  in  general ; 
while  others  make  themselves  pleasant  with  the 
principles  of  the  Christian.  Of  the  last  kind, 
this  age  has  seen  a  most  audacious  example  in 
the  book  entitled  *  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.*  Had  this 
writing  been  published  in  a  pagan  or  popish  na- 
tion, who  are  justly  impatient  of  all  indignity 
offered  to  the  established  religion  of  their  coun- 
try, no  doubt  but  the  author  would  have  receivbd 
the  punishment  he  deserved.  But  the  fate  of  this 
impious  bufibon  is  very  diilerent ;  for  in  a  protes- 
tant  kingdom,  zealous  of  their  civil  and  religious 
immunities,  he  has  not  only  escapd  affronts  ami 
the  effects  of  pubUc  resentment,  but  has  been  ca- 
ressed and  patronized  by  persons  of  great  figure 
and  of  all  denominations.  Violent  party  men, 
who  difiered  in  all  things  besides,  agreed  in  their 
turn  to  show  particular  respect  and  friendship  to 
this  insolent  deriderof  the  worship  of  his  country, 
till  at  last  the  reputed  writer  is  not  only  ^one  off 
with  impunity,  but  triumphs  in  his  dignity  and 
preferment.  I  do  not  know  that  any  inquiry  or 
search  was  ever  made  after  this  writing,  or  that 
any  reward  was  ever  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  author,  or  that  the  infamous  book  was  ever 
condemned  to  be  burned  in  public:  whether  this 
proceeds  from  the  excessive  esteem  and  love  that 
men  in  power,  durine  the  late  reign,  had  for  wit, 
or  their  defect  of  zeeJ  and  concern  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  will  be  determined  best  by  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  their  character." 

In  another  place  he  speaks  with  becoming  ab 
horrence  of  a  ^odUst  author,  who  has  burlesqued 
a  Psalm.  This  author  was  supposed  to  be  Pope, 
who  published  a  reward  for  any  one  that  would 
produce  the  coiner  of  the  accusation,  but  never 
denied  it ;  and  was  aflerwards  the  perpetual  and 
incessant  enemy  of  BUckmore. 
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One  of  his  essays  is  upon  the  Spleen,  which  is 
treated  by  him  so  much  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
that  he  has  published  the  same  thoughts  in  the 
Mune  words ;  first  in  the  **  Lay  Monastery ;" 
then  in  the  Elssay ;  and  then  in  the  preface  to  a 
Medical  Treatise  on  the  Spleen.  One  passage, 
which  I  have  found  already  twice,  I  will  here  ex- 
hibit, because  I  think  it  better  imagined,  and 
better  expressed,  than  could  be  expected  from 
the  common  tenor  of  his  prose : 

^ — As  the  several  combinations  of  splenetic 
madness  and  folly  produce  an  infinite  variety  of 
irregular  understanding,  so  the  amicable  accom- 
inodation  and  alliance  between  several  virtues 
and  vices  produce  an  equal  diversity  in  the  dis- 
positions and  manners  of  mankind  ;  whence  it 
oomes  to  pass,  that  as  many  monstrous  and  ab- 
•urd  productions  are  found  m  the  moral  as  in  the 
intellectual  world.  How  surprising  is  it  to  ob- 
•erve,  among  the  least  culpable  men,  some  whose 
minds  are  attracted  by  heaven  and  earth  with  a 
seeming  equal  force ;  some  who  are  proud  of  hu- 
mility ;  others  who  are  censorious  and  unchari- 
table, yet  self-denying  and  devout;  some  who 
join  contempt  of  the  world  with  sordid  avarice  ; 
and  others  who  preserve  a  great  degree  of  piety, 
with  illonatnre  and  un^vemed  passions !  Nor 
are  instances  of  this  mconsistent  mixture  less 
frequent  among  bad  men,  where  we  olten,  with 
admiration,  see  persons  at  once  generous  and 
unjust,  impious  lovers  of  their  country  and  flagi- 
tious heroes,  good-natured  sharpers,  inunoral 
men  of  honour,  and  libertines  who  will  sooner 
die  than  change  their  reli^on  ;  and  though  it  is 
true  that  repugnant  coalitions  of  so  hi^  a  de- 
gree are  found  but  in  a  part  of  mankmd,  yet 
none  of  the  whole  mass,  either  good  or  bad,  are 
entirely  exempted  from  some  absurd  mixture." 

He  about  this  time  (Au^.  22,  1716)  became 
one  of  the  Elects  of  the  College  of  Physicians  ; 
and  was  soon  after  (Oct  1 )  chosen  Censor.  He 
seems  to  have  arrived  late,  whatever  was  the 
reason,  at  his  medical  honours. 

Having  succeeded  so  well  in  his  book  on 
"Creation,"  by  which  he  established  the  great 
principle  of  all  religion,  he  thought  his  underiak- 
mg  imperfect,  unless  he  likewise  enforced  the 
truth  of  revelation  ;  and  for  that  purpose  added 
another  poem,  on  ''  Redemption."  He  had  like- 
wise written,  before  his  **  Creation,"  three  books 
on  the  "Nature  of  Man." 

The  lovers  of  musical  devotion  have  always 
wished  for  a  more  happy  metrical  version  than 
they  have  yet  obtained  of  the  "Book  of  Psalms." 
This  wish  the  piety  of  Blackmore  led  him  to 
gratify  ;  and  he  produced  (1721)  "  A  new  Ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted  to  the  Tunes 
•ised  in  Churches ;"  which,  being  recommended 
by  the  archbishops  and  many  bishops,  obtained 
a  license  for  its  admission  into  public  worship  ; 
but  uo  admission  has  it  yet  obtained,  nor  has  it 
any  right  to  come  where  Brady  and  Tate  had 
got  possession.  Blackmore*s  name  must  be 
added  to  those  of  many  others  who,  by  the  same 
attempt,  have  obtained  only  the  praise  of  mean- 
ingwelL 

He.  was  not  yet  deterred  from  heroic  poetry. 
There  was  another  monarch  of  this  island  (for 
he  did  not  fetch  his  heroes  from  foreign  coun- 
tries) whom  he  considered  as  worthy  of  the  epic 
muse;  and  he  dignified  "Alfred"  (1723)  with 
tveivo  books.    But  the  opinion  of  the  nation 


was  now  settled  ;  a  hero  introduced  by.  Black 
more  was  not  likely  to  find  either  respect  or 
kindness;  "Alfred"  took  his  place  by  "Eli- 
za," in  silence  and  darkness ;  benevolence  wai 
ashamed  to  favour,  and  malice  was  weary  oi 
insulting.  Of  his  four  epic  poems,  the  first  had 
such  reputation  and  popularity  as  enraged  the 
critics  ;  the  second  was  at  least  known  enough 
to  be  ridiculed ;  the  two  last  had  neither  friends 
nor  enemies. 

Contempt  is  a  kind  of  gangrene,  ;which,  if  it 
seizes  one  part  of  a  character,  corrupts  all  the 
rest  by  degrees.  Blackmore,  being  despised  as 
a  poet,  was  in  time  neglected  as  a  pnyncian ;  his 
practice,  which  was  once  invidiously  great,  for- 
sook him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  ;  but  being 
by  nature,  or  by  principle,  averse  from  idleness, 
he  employed  his  unwelcome  leisure  in  writing 
books  on  physic,  and  teaching  others  to  cure 
those  whom  he  could  himself  cure  no  longer.  1 
know  not  whether  I  can  enumerate  ul  the 
treatises  by  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  diflfuse 
the  art  of  healing  ;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  dis- 
temper, of  dreadful  name,  which  he  has  not 
taught  the  reader  how  to  oppose.  He  has  writ- 
ten on  the  small-pox,  with  a  vehement  invective 
against  inoculation ;  on  consumption,  the  spleen, 
the  gout,  the  rheumatism,  the  king's  evil,  the 
dropsy,  the  jaundice,  the  stone,  the  diabetes, 
ana  the  plague. 

Of  those  books,  if  I  had  read  them,  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  I  should  be  able  to  give  a 
critical  account.  I  have  been  told  that  there  is 
something  in  them  of  vexation  and  discontent, 
discovered  b^  a  perpetual  attempt  to  degrade 
physic  from  its  sublimity,  and  to  represent  it  as 
attainable  without  much  previous  or  concomi- 
tant learning.  By  the  transient  glances  which 
I  have  thrown  upon  them,  I  have  observed  an 
affected  contempt  of  the  ancients,  and  a  super- 
cilious derision  of  transmitted  knowledge.  Of 
this  indecent  arrogance  the  following  quotation 
from  his  preface  to  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Small- 
pox" will  afford  a  specimen:  in  which,  when 
the  reader  finds,  what  I  fear  is  true,  that,  when 
he  was  censuring  Hippocrates,  he  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  aphorism  And  apophtkepnj 
he  will  not  pay  much  regard  to  his  determina- 
tions concerning  ancient  learning. 

"As  for  his  book  of  Aphorisms,  it  is  like  my 
Lord  Bacon's  of  the  same  title,  a  book  of  jests, 
or  a  grave  collection  of  trite  and  trifling  obser- 
vations ;  of  which  though  many  are  true  and 
certain,  yet  they  signify  nothing,  and  may  afibrd 
diversion,  but  no  instruction  ;  moA  oJT  them 
being  much  inferior  to  the  sayings  of  the  wise 
men  of  Greece,  which  yet  are  so  low  and  mean, 
that  we  are  entertained  e\ery  day  with  more 
valuable  sentiments  at  the  table  conversation  of 
ingenious  and  learned  men." 

I  am  unwilling,  however,  to  leave  him  in  total 
disgrace,  and  will  therefore  quote  from  another 
preface  a  passasre  less  reprehensible. 

"Some  gentlemen  have  been  dismgenuouf 
and  unjust  to  me,  by  wresting  and  forcing  my 
meaning,  in  the  preface  to  another  book,  as  if  I 
condemned  and  exposed  all  learning,  though 
they  knew  I  derlarcd  that  I  greatly  honoured 
ana  esteemed  all  men  of  superior  literature  and 
erudition  ;  and  that  I  only  undervalued  false  or 
superficial  learning,  that  signifies  nothing  for 
the  service  of  mankind ;  and  that  «•  to  ^ihym^ 
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I  expressly  affinned  that  learakiig  must  be  joinf  d 
with  native  genius  to  make  a  physician  of  t  In; 
first  rank  ;  but  if  those  talents  are  separated,  1 
asserted,  and  do  still  insist,  that  a  man  of  native^ 
sagacity  and  dilij^ence  will  prove  a  more  altle 
and  useful  practiser  than  a  heavy  notional  scho- 
lar, encumbered  with  a  heap  of  confused  ideaf/^ 
He  was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  physician,  but 
produced  likewise  a  work  of  a  ainerent  kind^ 
^  A  true  and  impartial  History  of  the  Conspira* 
cy  against  King  William,  of  glorious  Memory, 
IK  the  Year  1695."  This  I  have  never  seen,  but 
suppose  it  at  least  compiled  with  integrity.  He 
engaged  likewise  in  theological  controversy,  and 
wrote  two  books  against  the  Arians:  "Ju*t 
Preiudices  against  the  Arian  Hypothesis ;"  and 
**  Modem  Arians  unmasked."  Another  of  his 
works  is  "  Natural  Theolo^,  or  Moral  Dutii^s 
considered  apart  from  Positive ;  with  some  Ol»- 
servations  on  the  Desirableness  and  Necessiu 
of  a  supernatural  Revelation."  This  was  the 
last  book  that  he  published.  He  lefl  behind  him 
"The  Acconiplished  Preacher,  or  an  Esstiy 
upon  Divine  Eloquence;"  which  was  printed 
after  his  death  by  Mr.  White,  of  Nayland,  in 
Elssex,  the  minister  who  attended  his  death-bed ^ 
and  testified  the  fervent  piety  of  his  last  hours, 
He  died  on  the  eighth  of  October,  172U. 

Blackmore,  by  the  unremitted  enmity  of  the 
wits,  whom  he  provoked  more  by  his  virtue 
than  his  dulness,  has  been  exposed  to  wotbg 
treatment  than  he  deserved.  His  name  was  so 
long  used  to  point  every  epigram  upon  dull 
writers,  that  it  became  at  last  a  by-word  of 
contempt ;  but  it  deserves  observation,  that 
malignity  takes  hold  only  of  his  writings,  and 
that  nis  life  passed  without  reproach,  even  when 
bis  boldness  of  reprehension  naturally  tumtd 
upon  him  many  eyes  desirous  to  espy  faults, 
which  many  tongues  would  have  made  haste  to 
publish.  But  those  who  could  not  blame  could 
at  least  forbear  to  praise,  and  therefore  of  his 
private  life  and  domestic  character  there  are  no 
memorials. 

As  an  author  he  may  justly  claim  the  honour? 
of  magnanimity.  The  mcessant  attacks  of  hm 
enemies,  whether  serious  or  merry,  are  never 
discovered  to  have  disturbed  his  quiet  or  to  ha\T 
lessened  his  confidence  in  himself;  they  neither 
awed  him  to  silence  nor  to  caution ;  they  neither 
provoked  him  to  petulance  nor  depressed  him  in 
complaint.  While  the  distributors  of  literar>' 
fame  were^  endeavouring  to  depreciate  and  de- 
grade him,  he  either  despised  or  defied  theni^  ^ 
wrote  on  as  he  had  written  before,  and  nevi  r 
turned  aside  to  quiet  them  by  civility  or  repress 
tFtem  by  confutation. 

He  depended  with  great  security  on  his  own 
powers,  and  perhaps  was  for  that  reason  less 
diligent  in  perusing  books.  His  literature  wan, 
I  think,  but  small.  What  he  knew  of  antiquity  1 
suspect  him  to  have  gathered  from  modem  com- 
pilers :  but,  though  he  could  not  boast  of  mtich 
critical  knowledge,  his  mind  was  stored  with 
general  principles,  and  he  lefl  minute  researches 
to  those  whom  he  considered  as  little  minds. 

With  this  disposition  he  wrote  most  of  hi;^ 
poems.      Having  formed  a  magnificent  design, 
ne  was  careless  of  particular  and  subordinatt; 
elegancies;  be  studied  no  niceties  of  vereification,  ; 
he  waited  for  no  felicities  of  fancy,  but  caught  | 


!  his  first  thoughts  on  the  first  words  m  which 
I  they  were  presented ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he 
saw  beyond  his  own  performances,  or  had  ever 
elevated  his  views  to  that  ideal  perfection  which 
I  every  genius  bom  to  excel  is  condemned  always 
I  to  pursue^  and  never  overtake.  In  the  first 
I  suggestions  of  his  imagination  he  acauiesced ;  he 
,  thought  them  good,  and  did  not  seek  for  better. 
His  works  may  be  read  a  long  time  without  the 
occurrence  of  a  single  line  that  stands  prominent 
from  the  rest 

The  poem  on  "  Creation"  has,  however,  the 
appearance  of  more  circumspection;  it  wants 
neither  harmony  of  numbers,  accuracy  of  thought, 
nor  elegance  of  diction ;  it  has  either  been  writ* 
ten  with  great  care,  or,  what  cannot  be  imagined 
of  so  long  a  work,  with  such  felicity  as  made 
care  less  necessary. 

Its  two  constituent  parts  are  ratiocination 
and  description.  To  reason  in  verse  is  allowed 
to  be  difiicult ;  but  Blackmore  not  only  reasons 
in  verse,  but  very  often  reasons  poetically,  and 
finds  the  art  of  uniting  ornament  with  ^tren^, 
and  ease  with  closeness.  This  is  a  skill  wfich 
Pope  might  have  condescended  to  learn  from 
him,  when  he  needed  it  so  much  in  his  "  Moral 
Essays." 

In  his  descriptions,  both  of  life  and  nature, 
the  poet  and  the  philosopher  happily  co-operate ; 
tratn  is  recommended  by  elegance,  and  elegancfi 
sustained  by  tmth. 

In  the  stracture  and  order  of  the  poem,  not 
only  the  ^eater  parts  are  property  consecutive, 
but  the  didactic  and  illustrative  paragraphs  ore 
8o  happily  mingled,  that  labour  is  relieved  by 
pleasure,  and  the  attention  is  led  on  through  a 
long  succession  of  varied  excellence  to  the  ori- 
ginal position,  the  fundamental  principle  of  wis- 
dom and  of  virtue. 

As  the  heroic  poems  of  Blackmore  are  now 
little  read,  it  is  thought  proper  to  insert,  as  a 
specimen  from  "Prince  Arthur,"  the  song  of 
Mopas,  mentioned  by  Molineux : 

But  that  which  Arthur  with  most  pleasure  heard 
Were  noble  Kralns,  by  Mopae  sung,  the  bard. 
Who  to  his  harp  in  lody  verae  beiran, 
4nd  through  the  secret  maze  of  Nature  ran. 
He  the  Great  Spirit  sunir,  that  all  things  HIM, 
That  the  tumultuous  waves  of  Chaos  still'd ; 
Whose  nod  disposed  tlie  jarring  seeds  to  peace, 
And  made  the  wars  of  hoetiie  atoms  cease. 
All  beings  we  in  fruitful  nature  find, 
Proceeded  from  the  Great  Eternal  mind  ; 
Streams  of  his  unexhausted  spring  of  pow*r, 
And,  cherishM  with  his  influence,  endure. 
He  spread  the  pure  cerulean  fields  on  high, 
And  arch'd  the  chambers  of  the  vaulted  skj. 
Which  he,  to  suit  their  glory  with  their  height, 
AdornM  with  globes  that  reel,  as  drunk  with  UghL 
His  hand  directed  all  the  tuneful  spheres, 
He  turnM  their  orbs,  and  poli8h*d  all  the  stars. 
He  flll'd  the  Sun's  vast  lamp  with  golden  light, 
4ndbid  the  silver  Moon  adorn  the  night. 
He  spread  the  airy  orean  without  shores, 
Where  birds  are  wal\ed  with  their  feathered  oars. 
Then  sung  the  bard  how  the  light  vspours  rise 
From  the  warm  earth,  and  cloud  the  smiling  skies ; 
He  sung  how  some,  chill'd  in  their  airy  flight, 
Fall  Bcauer*d  down  in  pearly  dew  by  night; 
How  some  rais'd  higher,  sit  in  secret  steams 
On  the  reflected  points  of  bounding  beams, 
Till,  chiird  with  cold,  they  shape  the  ethereal  plain, 
Then  on  the  thirsty  earth  descend  in  rain ; 
How  some,  whose  pans  a  slight  contexture  show. 
Sink,  hovering  through  the  air,  in  fleecy  snow} 
How  pan  is  spun  in  silken  threads,  and  clings 
Entangled  in  the  grass  in  giewy  strings ; 
bow  other*  stamp  to  ?tone»«,  with  rushing  snumi 
I  all  from  their  crystal  quarries  to  the  ground ; 
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Row  aome  are  laid  in  tnlna  that  kindled  flj, 

In  tiarmleas  Area  bj  niglit,  above  the  akj  } 

How  aome  in  wlnda  blow  with  impettioua  force, 

And  carry  ruin  where  they  bend  their  courae, 

Wnile  some  conspire  to  form  a  gentle  breeze, 

To  fan  the  air  and  play  among  the  treea ; 

How  some,  enrae^a,  grow  turbulent  and  lood, 

Pent  in  the  bowels  nta  frowning  cloud, 

That  cracka,  ai«  if  the  axis  of  the  world  [htirl*d. 

Was  broke,  and  heaven**  bright  tow'ra  were  downwards 

He  sung  how  earth's  wide  ball,  at  Jove's  command. 

Did  in  ^le  roidiil  on  airy  columna  stand ; 

And  how  the  soul  of  plant-*,  in  [viaon  held, 

And  bound  with  !>lug^sh  fetters,  lies  concealM, 

Till,  with  the  Sprine'a  warm  beams,  almost  releaa'd 

Fmm  the  dull  weight  with  which  it  lay  op[vesa'd« 

ks  vigour  spreads,  and  make^  the  teeming  earth 

Heave  up,  and  labour  with  the  aprouting  birth : 

The  active  spirit  freedom  seeks  in  vain, 

It  only  works  and  twists  a  stronger  chain ; 

Urging  iu  prison's  sidea  to  break  away, 

It  makea  that  wider  where  His  forc'd  to  stay  j 


Till,  having  form'd  ka  Hvbg  hovae,  kreart 
Its  head,  and  in  a  tender  plant  appeara. 
Hence  springs  the  oak,  the  beautj  of  the  crove, 
Whose  stately  trunk  fierce  storms  can  acarcely  bov# 
Hence  gn^ws  the  cedar,  hence  the  awelling  vine 
Does  round  the  elm  its  purple  cluaters  twine  ; 
Hence  painted  flowers  the  smiling  gardens  bleaa. 
Both  with  their  fragrant  scent  and  gaudy  drcaa. 
Hence  the  white  lily  in  full  beauty  grows,    . 
Hence  the  blue  violet,  and  blushing  roMi. 
He  sung  how  sunbeams  brood  upon  the  earth. 
And  in  the  gl»-be  hatch  such  a  numeroua  birth  ; 
Which  way  the  genial  warmth  In  Hummer  atorma 
Turna  putrid  vapours  to  a  bed  of  worroa ; 
How  rain,  iransiurm'd  by  this  prolific  pnw'r. 
Falls  from  the  clouds  an  animated  ahow'r. 
He  sung  the  embryo's  growth  wHhin  the  womb. 
And  how  the  pans  their  varioua  shapea  aaaiim« ; 
Wtah  what  rare  art  the  wondroua  structure  'a  wrooghC 
From  one  crude  mass  to  such  perfection  brought ; 
That  no  part  uaeleaa,  none  misplac  *d  we  aee. 
None  are  forgot,  and  mora  woukl  roonatrotM  b*. 
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Thk  brevity  with  which  I  am  to  write  the  ac- 
count of  Eluah  Fknton  is  not  the  effect  of  in- 
difference or  negligence.  I  have  sought  intelli- 
feoce  among  his  relations  in  his  native  country, 
ut  have  not  obtained  it 
He  was  born  near  Newcastle,  in  Stafibrdshire, 
of  an  ancient  family,*  whose  estate  was  very 
considerable  ;  but  he  was  the  youngest  of  eleven 
diildren,  and  being,  therefore,  necessarily  des- 
tined to  some  lucrative  employment,  was  sent 
first  to  school,  and  aHerwaitls  to  Cambridge  ;t 
but,  with  many  other  wise  and  virtuous  men, 
who,  at  that  time  of  discord  and  debate^  consult- 
ed conscience,  whether  well  or  ill-informed, 
more  than  interest,  he  doubted  the  legality  of 
the  government,  and,  refusing  to  oualify  him- 
self for  public  employment  by  Uie  oaths  required, 

*  He  was  bom  at  Shclton,  near  Newcastle,  Mar  90, 
1893 ;  and  was  the  youngeat  of  eleven  children  of  John 
Fenton,  an  auomey  at  law,  and  one  of  the  coroners  of 
the  county  of  Suflbrd.  His  father  died  in  1094  ;  and  his 
grave,  in  the  churchvard  of  Stoke  upon  Trent,  ia  dia- 
tinguished  by  the  tollowlnf  elegant  Lathi  ioscripcion, 
from  the  pen  of  hia  sun : 

H.S.E. 

JoAirirEa  FEKTOir 

de  Shelton 

antiqui  stirpe  generoaus) 

juxu  reliquiae  coi^jugia 

CATHKmiirjK 

formi,  moribus,  pletate, 

opiimo  Tiro  digniaaims: 

Qui 

intemerati  in  ecclesiam  fide, 

et  virtatibua  intaminatia  enitult , 

neciion  ingenii  lepore 

bonia  artibus  expoliti, 

ac  animo  erga  omnea  benevolo, 

afbi  auisque  jucundue  vixiL 

Decem  annos  uxor!  dilecue  auperstea 

magnum  aui  desklerium  bonia 

omnibua  reliquit, 

Anno    J  •aiutie  huraanae  1094, 

I        letatis  au»  66. 

See  Oent  Mag.  1791,  vol.  LXI.  p.  708.— N 

t  He  WAS  entered  of  Jeaus  College,  and  took  a  bache- 
lor n  degree  tn  1704;  but  it  appeara  by  the  liMof  Cam- 
brhlgo  graduates  that  he  removed  in  17-lS  to  Trinity 


left  the  university  without  a  degree ;  but  I  never 
heard  that  the  enthusiasm  of  opposition  impelled 
him  to  separation  from  the  church. 

By  this  perverseness  of  integrity  he  was 
driven  out  a  commoner  of  Nature,  excluded 
from  the  regular  modes  of  profit  and  prosperity, 
and  reducM  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  uncertain 
and  fortuitous ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
be  kept  his  name  unsullied,  and  never  snfilered 
himself  to  be  reduced,  like  too  many  of  the  same 
sect,  to  mean  arts  and  dishonourable  shifts. 
Whoever  mentioned  Fenton,  mentioned  him 
with  honour. 

^  The  life  that  passes  In  penury  must  necessa- 
rily pass  in  obscurity.  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
Fenton  from  year  to  year,  or  to  discover  wha^ 
means  he  used  for  his  support.  He  was  awhile 
secretary  to  Charics,  Earl  of  Orrery,  in  Flan 
dera,  and  tutor  to  his  young  son,  who  after- 
wards mentioned  him  with  great  esteem  and 
tenderness.  He  was  at  one  time  assistant  in  the 
school  of  Mr.  Bonwicke,  in  Surrey ;  and  at  an- 
other kept  a  school  for  himself,  at  Sevenoaks, 
in  Kent,  which  he  brought  into  reputation  ;  but 
was  persuaded  to  leave  it  (1710)  by  Mr.  St 
John,  with  promises  of  a  more  honourable  em- 
plojrment 

His  opinions,  as  he  was  a  nonjuror,  seem  not 
to  have  been  remarkably  rigid.  He  wrote  with 
great  zeal  and  affection  the  praises  of  Clueen 
Anne,  and  very  willingly  and  Ubendly  extolled 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  when  he  wa«  (1707) 
at  the  height  of  his  glory. 

He  expressed  still  more  attention  to  Marl- 


ther  the  Duke  nor  Dutchess  desired  the  prmiae, 
or  liked  the  cost  of  patronage. 

The  elegance  of  his  poetry  entitled  him  to  the 
company  of  the  wits  of  his  time,  and  the  amia- 
bleness  of  his  manners  made  him  loved  whei«- 
ever  he  was  known.  Of  his  friendship  to 
Southern  and  Pope  there  arc  lasting  c 
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He  published,  in  1707,  a  collection  of  poems. 

Bv  Pope  he  was  once  placed  in  a  station  that 
might  have  been  of  great  advantage.  Craggs, 
when  he  was  adrancra  to  be  secrctaiy  of  state, 
(about  1720,)  feeling  his  own  want  or  literature, 
desired  Pope  to  procure  him  an  instructor,  by 
whose  help  he  might  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
his  education.  Pope  recommended  Fenton,  in 
whom  Craggs  found  all  that  he  was  seeking. 
There  was  now  a  prospect  of  ease  and  plent;|r, 
for  Fenton  had  merit  and  Craggs  had  generosi- 
ty ;  but  the  small-pox  suddenly  put  an  end  to 
tne  pleasing  expectation. 

When  Pope,  after  the  great  success  of  his 
"IKad,*'  undertook  the  "  Odyssey,"  being,  as  it 
seems,  weaiy  of  translating,  he  determined  to 
engage  auxiliaries. — Twelve  books  he  took  to 
himself,  and  twelve  he  distributed  between 
Broome  and  Fenton  :  the  books  allotted  to  Fen- 
ton were  the  first,  the  fourth,  the  nineteenth, 
and  the  twentieth.  It  is  observable,  that  he  did 
not  take  the  eleventh,  which  he  had  before  trans- 
lated into  blank  verse  ;  neither  did  Pope  claim 
it,  but  committed  it  to  Broome.  How  the  two 
associates  performed  their  parts  is  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  poetry,  wno  have  never  been 
able  to.  distinguisn  their  books  from  those  of 
Pope, 

In  1723,  was  performed  his  tragedy  of  "Mari- 
amne  ;"  to  which  Southern,  at  whose  house  it 
was  written,  is  said  to  have  contributed  such 
hints  as  his  theatrical  experience  supplied. — 
When  it  was  shown  to  Ciober,  it  was  rejected 
by  him,  with  the  additional  insolence  of  advis- 
hig  Fenton  to  engage  himself  in  some  employ- 
ment of  honest  labour,  by  which  he  might  ootain 
that  support  which  he  could  never  hope  from  his 
poetry.  The  play  was  acted  at  the  other  thea- 
tre; and  the  brutal  petulance  of  Cibber  was  con- 
futed, though,  perhaps,  not  shamed,  by  general 
applause.  Fenton's  profits  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  near  a  thousand  pounds,  with 
which  he  discharged  a  debt  contracted  by  his 
attendance  at  court 

Fenton  seems  to  have  had  some  peculiar  sys- 
tem of  versification.  "  Mariamne  *'  is  written  in 
Imes  of  ten  syllables,  with  few  of  those  redun- 
dant terminations  which  the  drama  not  only 
admits,  but  requires,  as  more  nearly  approach- 
hig  to  real  dialogue.  The  tenor  of  his  verse  is 
so  uniform  that  it  cannot  be  thought  casual ;  and 
yet  upon  what  principle  he  so  constructed  it,  is 
difficult  to  discover. 

The  mention  of  his  play  brings  to  my  mind  a 
very  trifling  occurrence.  Fenton  was  one  day 
in  the  company  of  Broome,  his  associate,  and 
Ford,  a  clergyman,  at  that  time  too  well  known, 
whose  abilities,  instead  of  furnishing  convivial 
merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and  dissolute, 
might  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the  vir- 
tnmis  and  the  wise.  They  determined  all  to  see 
••  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  which  was 
acted  that  night;  and  Fenton,  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  took  them  to  the  stage-door,  where  the 
door-keeper,  inquiring  who  they  were,  was  told 
that  they  were  three  very  necessary  men.  Ford 
Broome,  and  Fenton.  The  name  in  the  play 
which  Pope  restored  to  Brool;  was  then  Broome. 

It  was  perhaps  after  this  play  that  he  under- 
took to  revise  the  punctuation  of  Milton's  poewns, 
which,  as  the  autnor  neither  wrote  the  oriinnal 
copy  nor  corrected  the  press,  was  supposed  ca- 
22 


pable  of  amcnriTient.  To  this  edition  he  pre- 
fixed a  short  and  elegant  account  of  Milton's 
life,  written  at  once  with  tenderness  and  inte- 
grity. 

He  published  likewise  (1729)  a  very  splendid 
edition  of  Waller,  with  notes,  oflen  useful,  often 
entertaining,  but  too  much  c  xtended  by  long 
Quotations  from  Clarendon.  1  llustrations  drawn 
from  a  book  so  easily  consulted  should  be  made 
by  reference  rather  than  transcription. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  calm  and  plea- 
sant. The  relict  of  Sir  William  Trumbull  in- 
vited  him,  by  Pope's  recommendation,  to  edu- 
cate her  son  ;  whom  he  first  instructed  at  home, 
and  then  attended  to  Cambridge.  The  lady 
afterwards  detained  him  with  her  as  the  auditor 
of  her  accounts.  He  often  wandered  to  London, 
and  amused  himself  with  the  conversation  of  his 
friends. 

He  died,  in  1730,  at  Easthamstead,  in  Berk- 
shire, the  seat  of  Lady  Trumbull ;  and  Pope, 
who  had  been  always  his  friend,  honoured  him 
with  an  epitaph,  of  which  he  borrowed  the  two 
first  lines  from  Crashaw. 

Fenton  was  tall  and  bulky,  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence, which  he  did  not  lessen  by  much  exercise; 
for  he  was  very  sluggish  and  sedentary,  rose 
late,  and  when  he  had  risen,  sat  down  to  his 
books  or  papers.  A  woman  that  once  waited 
on  him  in  a  lodging  told  him,  as  she  said,  that 
he  would  "  lie  a-bed,  and  be  fed  with  a  spoon." 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  that  might 
have  been  prognosticated ;  for  Pope  says,  in  his 
Letters,  that  **  he  died  of  indolence ;"  but  his 
immediate  distemper  was  the  gout. 

Of  his  morals  and  his  conversation  the  account 
is  uniform  ;  he  was  never  named  but  with  praise 
and  fondness,  as  a  man  in  the  highest  aegree 
amiable  and  excellent  Such  was  &e  character 
given  him  by  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  his  pupil ; 
such  is  the  testimony  of  Pope  ;*  and  such  were 
the  suffrages  of  all  who  could  boast  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

By  a  former  writer  of  his  life  a  story  is  told 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  He  used,  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  time,  to  pay  his  relations  in 
the  country  a  yeariy  visit  At  an  entertainment 
made  for  the  family  by  his  elder  brother,  he  ob- 
served, that  one  of  his  sisters,  who  had  married 
unfortunately,  was  absent ;  and  found,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  distress  had  made  her  thought  un- 
worthy of  invitation.  As  she  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, he  refused  to  sit  at  the  table  till  she  was 
called,  and  when  she  had  taken  her  place  was 
careful  to  show  her  particular  attention. 

His  collection  of  poems  is  now  to  be  consider- 
ed. The  **Ode  to  the  Sun"  is  written  upon  a 
common  plan,  without  uncommon  sentiments  ; 
but  its  greatest  fault  is  its  length.  No  poem 
should  be  long,  of  which  the  purpose  is  only  to 
strike  the  fancy,  without  enlightening  the  un 
derstanding  by  precept,  ratiocmation,  or  narra- 
tive. A  blaze  brst  pleases  and  then  tires  the 
sight 

Of  **  Florelio"  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it 
is  an  occasional  pastoral,  which  imphes  som^ 
thing  neither  natural  nor  artificial,  neither  co- 
mic nor  serious. 

The  next  ode  is  irregular,  and  therefore  defec- 
tive.   As  the  sentiments  are  pious,  they  cannot 
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easily  be  new ;  for  what  can  be  added  to  topics 
on  which  successive  ages  have  been  employed  ? 
Of  the  "  Paraphrase  on  Isaiah"  nothing  ver^ 
favourable  can  be  said.  Sublime  and  solemn 
prose  gains  little  by  a  change  to  blank  verse ; 
and  the  paraphrast  has  deserted  his  original, 
by  admitting  images  not  Asiatic,  at  least  not 
Judaical ; 


-Returning  Peace, 


Dove'e7*d|  sad  rob'd  in  whho— 

Of  his  petty  poems  some  are  very  trifling, 
without  any  thing  to  be  praised,  either  in  & 
thought  or  expression.  He  is  unlucky  in  his 
competitions ;  he  tells  the  same  idle  tale  with 
Congreve,  and  does  not  tell  it  so  well.  He  trans- 
lates from  Ovid  the  same  epistle  as  Pope ;  but  I 
am  afraid  not  with  equal  happiness. 

To  examine  his  performances  one  by  one 
would  be  tedious.  His  translation  from  Homer 
into  blank  verse  will  find  few  readers,  while  an- 
other can  be  had  in  rhyme.  The  piece  addressed 
to  Lambarde  is  no  di«igreeable  specimen  of 
epistolary  poetry  ;  and  his  ode  to  Lord  Grower 
was  pronounced  by  Pope  the  next  ode  in  the 
English  language  to  Dryden*s  *'  Cecitia."  Fen- 
ton  may  be  justly  styled  an  excellent  versifier 
and  a  good  poeL 

Whatever  I  have  said  of  Fenton  is  confirmed 
by  Pope  in  a  letter,  by  which  he  communicated 
to  Broome  an  account  of  his  death. 

To  the  Revd.  Mr.  Broomb. 
At  Pulham,  near  Harlstone 
Nor 
[By  Beocles  Bag.]  Snffolke. 

Dr  Sir, 
I  iNTBNDKD  to  Write  to  you  on  this  melan- 
choly subject,  the  death  of  Mr.  Fenton,  before 
yrs  came ;  but  stay'd  to  have  informed  myself 
and  you  of  ye  circumstances  of  it.  All  I  near 
is,  that  he  felt  a  Gradual  Decay,  tho'  so  early  in 
Life,  and  was  declining  for  5  or  6  months.  It 
was  not,  as  I  apprehended,  the  Gout  in  his  Sto- 
mach, but  I  believe  rather  a  Complication  first 
of  Gross  Humours,  as  he  was  naturally  corpu- 
lent, not  discharging  themselves,  as  he  used  no 
sort  of  Exercise.  No  man  better  bore  ye  ap- 
proaches of  his  Dissolution  (as  I  am  told)  or 
with  leas  ostentation  yielded  up  his  Being.  The 


sreat  modesty  weh  you  know  was  natural  to 
him,  and  ye  great  Contempt  be  had  for  all  soru 
of  Vanity  and  Parade,  never  appeared  more 
than  in  his  last  moments :  He  had  a  conscious 
Satisfaction  (no  doubt)  in  acting  right,  in  feeling 
himself  honest,  true,  and  unpretending  to  more 
than  was  his  own.  So  he  died,  as  lie  lived, 
with  that  secret,  yet  soflicient.  ContentmenL 

As  to  any  Papers  left  behind  him,  I  dare  say 
they  can  be  but  few  ;  for  this  reason,  he  never 
wrote  out  of  Vanity,  or  thought  much  of  the 
Applause  of  men.  I  know  an  instance  where 
he  did  his  utmost  to  conceal  his  own  merit  that 
way ;  and  if  we  join  to  this  his  natural  Love  of 
Ease,  I  fancy  we  must  expect  little  of  this  sort ; 
at  least  I  hear  of  none  except  some  few  further 
remarks  on  Waller  (wch  his  cautious  integrity 
made  him  leave  an  order  to  be  given  to  Mr. 
Tonson)  and  perhafw,  tho'  'tis  many  years  since 
I  saw  it,  a  Translation  of  ye  first  Book  of  Op- 
pian.  He  had  begun  a  tragedy  of  Dion,  out 
made  small  progress  in  it. 

As  to  liis  other  Affairs,  he  died  poor,  but  ho- 
nest, leaving  no  Debts,  or  Legacies ;  except  of 
a  few  pds  to  Mr.  Trumbull  and  my  Lady,  in 
token  of  respect.  Gratefulness,  and  mutual  Es- 
teem. 

I  shall  with  pleasure  take  upon  me  to  draw 
this  amiable,  quiet,  deserving,  unpretending 
Christian  and  Philosophical  <£aracter,  in  his 
Epitaph.  There  truth  may  be  spoken  in  a  few 
words :  as  for  Flourish,  &  Oratory,  k.  Poetry,  I 
leave  them  to  younger  and  more  hvely  Writers, 
such  as  love  writing  for  writing  sake,  and  wd 
rather  shew  their  own  Fine  Parts,  yn  Report 
the  valuable  ones  of  any  other  man.  So  the 
Elegy  I  renounce. 

I  condole  with  you  from  iny  heart  on  the  k>8i 
of  so  worthy  a  man,  and  a  Friend  to  us  both. 
Now  he  is  gone,  I  must  tell  you  he  has  done  you 
many  a  good  office,  and  set  your  character  in  ye 
fairest  light  to  some  who  either  mistook  you,  or 
knew  you  noL  I  doubt  not  he  has  done  the  same 
for  me. 

Adieu :  Let  us  love  his  memory,  and  profit  by 
his  example.    I  am  very  sincerely 
DrSir, 

Your  affectionate 
&  real  Senrant 

Aug.  SSth,  173a  A.Pon. 
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John  Gat,  descended  from  an  old  fiimily,  that 
had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  manor  of 
Goldworthy,*  in  Devonshire,  was  bom  in  IfiSS, 
at  or  near  Barnstaple,  where  he  was  educated  by 
Mr.  Luck,  who  taught  the  school  of  that  town 
with  good  reputation,  and  a  little  before  he  re- 
tired from  it,  published  a  volume  of  Latin  and 
English  verses.  Under  such  a  master  he  was 
likely  to  form  a  taste  for  poetry.    Being  bom 


*  CMdworthy  does  not  appear  in  the  Filtan^—Dt.  J. 
Holdsworthj  ie  probsblj  sMsak— C. 


without  prospect  of  hereditary  riches,  he  wsi 
sent  to  LK>ndon  in  his  youth,  and  placed  appreo* 
tioe  with  a  silk-mercer. 

How  long  he  continued  behind  the  counter,  or 
with  what  degree  of  soflness  and  dexterity  he 
received  and  accommodated  the  ladies,  as  bt 
probably  took  no  delight  in  telling  it,  is  not 
known.  The  report  is,  that  he  was  soon  weary 
of  either  the  restraint  or  servility  of  his  occu- 
pation, and  easily  persuaded  his  master  to  dis* 
charge  him. 

Tba  DiitchsM  of  Moraioi^  wmmrkM$  for 
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ihfleiible  penerermncc  in  Ker  demand  to  be 
treated  as  a  princess,  in  1712  took  Oay  into  her 
senrice  as  secretary :  by  cjuitting  a  shop  for  such 
•enrice  he  might  gain  leisure,  but  he  certainly 
advanced  little  in  the  boast  of  independence. 
Of  his  leisure  he  noade  so  good  use,  that  he 
published  next  year  a  poem  on  **  Rural  Sports," 
and  inscribed  it  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was  then 
rising  fast  into  reputation.  Pone  was  pleased 
with  the  honour;  and,  when  ne  became  ac- 
quainted with  Oay,  found  such  attractions  in  his 
manners  and  conversation,  that  he  seems  to  have 
leceired  him  into  his  inmost  confidence  ;  and  a 
fiieodship  was  formed  between  them  which  last- 
ed to  their  separation  by  death,  without  any 
known  abatement  on  eitlier  part.  Ghiy  was  the 
general  favourite  of  the  wnole  association  of 
ints;  but  they  regarded  him  as  a  playfellow 
rather  than  a  partner,  and  treated  him  witn  more 
fiNidness  than  respecL 

Next  year  he  published  "The  Shepherd's 
Week,*^  six  English  pastorals,  in  which  the 
images  are  drawn  from  real  life,  such  as  it  ap- 
pears amoi^  the  rustics  in  parts  of  England  re- 
mote from  London.  Steele,  in  some  papers  of 
"The  Guardian,"  had  praised  Ambrose  Philips, 
as  the  pastoral  writer  that  yielded  only  to  Theo- 
critus, Virgil,  and  Spenser.  Pope,  who  had  also 
published  pastorals,  not  pleased  to  be  overlooked, 
drew  up  a  comparison  of  his  own  compositions 
with  those  of  Philips,  in  which  he  covertly  gave 
himself  the  preference,  while  he  seemed  to  dis- 
own it.  Not  content  with  tliis,  he  is  supposed 
to  have  incited  Gay  to  write  "The  Shepherd's 
Week  ;**  to  show,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  copy 
nature  with  minuteness,  rural  life  must  be  exhi- 
bited such  as  grossness  and  ignorance  have  made 
it  So  far  the  plan  was  reasonable :  but  the  pas- 
torals are  introduced  by  a  proeme,  written  with 
such  imitation  as  they  could  obtain  of  obsolete 
language,  aixl  by  conse<|uence  in  a  style  that 
was  never  spoken  nor  written  in  any  age  or  in 
any  place. 

But  the  effect  of  reality  and  truth  became  con- 
spicuous, even  when  the  intention  was  to  show 
them  grovelling  and  degraded.  These  Pastorals 
became  popular,  and  were  read  with  delight,  as 
just  representations  of  rural  manners  and  ocx;u- 
pations,  by  those  who  had  no  interest  in  the  ri- 
Viilry  of  the  poets,  nor  knowledge  of  the  critical 
dispute. 

In  1713  he  brought  a  comedy  called  "The 
Wife  of  Bath"  upon  the  stage,  but  it  received 
no  applause ;  he  printed  it,  however,  and  seven- 
teen years  aAer,  having  altei-ed  it,  and,  as  he 
though  L,  adapted  it  more  to  the  public  taste,  he 
offered  it  a^in  to  the  town :  but,  though  he  was 
Hushed  with  the  success  of  the  "  Beggars'  Ope- 
ra," had  the  mortification  to  see  it  again  re- 
jected. 

In  the  last  year  of  Gtueen  Anne's  life,  Gay 
was  made  secretary  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Hanover.  This  was 
a  station  that  naturally  gave  him  hopes  of  kind- 
ness from  every  party  ;  but  the  Gtueen's  deatli 
pot  an  end  to  her  favours,  and  he  had  dedicated 
his  "  Shepherd's  Week"  to  Bolingbroke,  which 
SwiA  considered  as  the  crime  that  obstructed  all 
kindness  from  the  house  of  Hanover. 

He  did  not,  however,  omit  to  improve  the 
n^t  which  his  office  had  given  him  to  the  no-  I 
tioe  of  the  royal  £uniiy.    On  the  arrival  of  the  I 


PrinoeM  of  Wales,  he  wrote  a  poem,  and  ob> 
tained  so  much  favour,  that  both  the  Prince  and 
Princess  went  to  see  his  "What  d'ye  call  it," 
a  kind  of  mock  tragedy,  in  which  tne  images 
were  comic,  and  the  action  grave :  so  that,  as 
Pope  relates,  Mr.  Cromwell,  who  couM  not  hear 
what  was  said,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile 
the  laughter  of  the  audience  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene. 

Of  tliis  [)erformance  the  value  certainly  is  but 
little ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  lucky  trifles  that 
give  pleasure  by  novelty,  and  was  so  much  fa- 
voured by  the  audience,  that  envy  appeared 
against  it  in  the  form  of  criticism ;  and  Grifiin, 
a  player,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Theobald,  a 
man  afterwards  more  remarkable,  produced  a 
pamphlet  called  "The  Key  to  the  What  d'ye 
call  it ;"  which,  says  Gay,  "  calls  me  a  block- 
head, and  Mr.  Pope  a  knave." 

But  fortune  has  always  been  inconstant. 
Not  long  afterwards  (1717)  he  endeavoured  to 
entertain  the  town  with  "Three  hours  after 
Marriage  ;"  a  comedy  written,  as  there  is  suf- 
ficient reason  for  believing,  by  the  joint  assist- 
ance of  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  One  purpose  of 
it  was  to  bring  into  contempt  Dr.  Woodward, 
the  FossiUst,  a  man  not  really  or  justly  con- 
temptible. It  had  the  fate  which  such  out- 
rages deserve ;  the  scene  in  which  Woodward 
was  directly  and  apparently  ridiculed,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  mummy  and  a  crocooile,  dis- 
ffusted  the  audience,  and  the  performance  was 
driven  off  the  stage  with  general  condemnation. 

Gay  is  represented  as  a  man  easily  incited  to 
hope, and deeplydeprcssed  when hisliopes were 
disappointed.  This  is  not  the  character  of  a 
hero ;  but  it  may  naturally  imply  something 
more  generally  welcome,  a  soft  and  civil  com- 
panion. Whoever  is  apt  to  hope  good  from 
others  is  diligent  to  please  them  ;  but  he  that 
beUeves  his  powers  strong  enough  to  force  their 
own  way,  commonly  tries  only  to  please  him- 
self. 

He  had  been  simple  enough  to  imagine  that 
those  who  lauched  at  the  "What  d'ye  call  it" 
would  raise  the  fortune  of  its  Author ;  ond, 
finding  nothing  done,  sunk  into  dejection.  His 
friends  endeavoured  to  divert  him.  The  Earl  of 
Burlington  sent  him  (1716)  into  Devonshire; 
the  ]rear  after,  Mr.  Pulteney  took  him  to  Aix : 
and  in  the  following  year  Lord  Harcourt  in\itea 
him  to  his  seat,  where,  during  his  visit,  the  two 
rural  lovers  were  killed  wiUi  lightning,  as  is 
particulariy  told  in  Pope's  Letters. 

Being  now  generally  known,  he  published 
(1720)  his  poems  by  subscription,  with  such 
success,  that  he  raised  a  thousand  pounds ;  and 
called  his  friends  to  a  consultation,  what  use 
misht  he  best  made  of  it.  Lewis,  ine  steward 
of  Lord  Oxford,  advised  him  to  intrust  it  to  the 
funds,  and  Uve  upon  the  interest  ;  Arbuthnot 
bade  him  to  intrust  it  to  Providence,  and  live 
upon  the  principal ;  Pope  directed  him,  and  waa 
seconded  by  Swift,  to  purchase  an  annuity. 

Gay  in  tnat  disastrous  year  *  had  a  present 
from  young  Craggs  of  some  South-sea  stock, 
and  once  supposed  himself  to  be  master  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  His  friends  persuaded 
him  to  sell  his  share ;  but  he  dreamed  of  dignity 
and  splendour,  and  could  not  bear  to  obstruct 
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Us  own  fortune.  He  was  then  impoitnned  to 
sell  as  much  m  would  purcbape  a  hundred  a 
year  for  life,  **  which,**  says  Fenton,  *'  will  make 
you  sure  of  a  clean  fihirt  and  a  shoulder  of  mut^ 
ton  every  day.*'  This  counsel  was  rejected; 
the  profit  and  principal  were  lost,  and  Gay  sunk 
iinder  the  calamity  so  low  that  his  life  became 
in  danser. 

By  the  care  of  his  friends,  amon  jf  whom  Pope 
appears  (o  have  shown  particular  tenderness, 
his  health  was  restored ;  and,  retuminflr  to  his 
studies,  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  **  The  Cap- 
tives," which  he  was  invited  to  read  before  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  When  the  hour  came,  he 
•aw  the  Princess  and  her  ladies  all  in  expecta- 
tion, and  advancing  with  reverence  too  great 
for  any  other  attention,  stumbled  at  a  stool,  and 
falling  forwards,  threw  down  a  weighty  ja- 
pan screen.  The  Princess  started,  the  Ia<&es 
screamed,  and  poor  Ga^r,  after  all  the  distur- 
bance, was  still  to  read  his  play. 

The  fate  of"  The  Captives,"  which  was  acted 
at  Drury  Lane  in  1723-4, 1  know  not;*  but  he 
now  thought  himself  in  favour,  and  undertook 
(1726)  to  write  a  volume  of  Fables  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  voung  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
For  this  he  is  saicf  to  have  been  promised  a  re- 
ward, which  he  had  doubtless  magnified  with 
all  the  wild  expectations  of  indigence  and  va- 
nity. 

Next  year  the  Prince  and  Princess  became 
King  and  Gtueen,  and  Gay  was  to  be  great  and 
happy;  but  upon  the  settlement  of  the  house- 
hold he  found  himself  appointed  gentleman- 
usher  to  the  Princess  Louisa.  By  this  offer  he 
thought  himself  insulted,  and  sent  a  message  to 
the  (iueen,  that  he  was  too  old  for  the  place. 
There  seem  to  have  been  many  machinations 
employed  afterwards  in  his  favour :  and  diUgent 
court  was  paid  to  Mrs.  Howara,  afterwards 
Countess  or  Suffolk,  who  was  much  beloved  by 
the  King  and  Clueen,  to  engage  her  interest  for 
his  promotion;  but  solicitations,  verses,  and 
flatteries,  were  thrown  away ;  the  lady  heard 
'  them,  and  did  nothing. 

All  the  pain  which  he  suffered  from  the  ne- 
glect, or  as  he  perhaps  termed  it.  the  ingratitude 
of  the  court,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
driven  away  by  the  unexampled  success  of  the 
"Beggars'  Opera."  This  play,  written  in  ridi- 
cule of  the  musical  Itahan  drama,  was  first  of* 
fered  to  Cibber  and  his  brethren  at  Drury  Lane, 
and  rejected  ;  it  being  then  carried  to  Rich,  had 
the  effect,  as  was  ludicrously  said,  of  making 
Gay  rick,  and  Rich  gay. 

Of  this  lucky  piece,  as  the  reader  cannot  but 
wish  to  know  uie  original  and  progress,  I  have 
inserted  the  relation  which  Spence  has  given  in 
Pope's  words. 

"  Dr.  Swifl  had  been  observing  once  to  Mr. 
Gay,  what  an  odd  pretty  sort  of  a  thing  a  New- 
gate pastoral  micht  make.  Gay  was  inclined 
to  try  at  such  a  thing  for  some  time ;  but  after- 
wards thought  it  would  be  better  to  write  a  co- 
medy on  the  same  plan.  This  was  what  gave 
rise  to  the  *  Beggars*  Opera.'  He  began  on  it ; 
and  when  first  he  mentioned  it  to  Swif\,  the 
Doctor  did  not  much  like  the  project  As  he 
carried  it  on,  he  showed  what  he  wrote  to  both 

•  ll  was  acted  *evy)  uirhw.  The  Amhor*s  third  nishl 
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of  Of,  and  we  now  and  then  gave  a  correction, 
or  a  word  or  two  of  advice ;  but  it  was  wholly 
of  his  own  writing. — When  it  was  done,  nei- 
ther of  us  thought  it  would  succeed.  We 
showed  it  to  Congreve,  who,  after  reading  it 
over,  said,  it  would  either  take  greatly,  or  be 
damned  confoundedly. — We  were  all,  at  the 
first  night  of  it,  in  great  uncertainty  of  the  event; 
till  we  were  venr  much  encourageid  by  overbear- 
ing the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  sat  in  the  next  box 
to  us,  say,  *  It  will  do — it  must  do  !  I  see  it  in 
the  eyes  of  them.'  This  was  a  good  while  be- 
fore tne  first  act  was  over,  and  so  gave  us  ease 
soon;  for  that  duke  (besides  his  own  good 
taste)  has  a  particular  knack,  as  any  one  now 
living,  in  discovering  the  taste  of  the  pubUc 
He  was  quite  right  in  this  as  usual ;  the  good 
nature  ot  the  audience  appeared  stronger  and 
stronger  every  act,  and  ended  in  a  clamour  o( 
applause." 

Its  reception  is  thus  recorded  in  the  notes  to 
the"Dunciad:" 

"This  piece  was  received  with  greater  ap- 
plause than  was  ever  known.  Besides  being 
acted  in  London  sixty-three  days  without  inter- 
ruption, and  renewed  the  next  season  with  equal 
applause,  it  spread  into  all  the  great  towns  of 
England;  was  played  in  many  places  to  the 
thirtieth  and  fortieth  time ;  at  Batn  and  Bristol 
fifty,  &c.  It  made  its  progress  into  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  where  it  was  performed 
twenty-four  days  successively.  The  ladies  car- 
ried about  with  them  the  favourite  songs  of  it 
in  fans,  and  houses  were  furnished  with  it  in 
screens.  The  fame  of  it  was  not  confined  to 
the  Author  only.  The  person  who  actc^  Polly, 
till  then  obscure,  became  all  at  once  the  favour 
ite  of  the  town ;  her  pictures  were  engraved,  ami 
sold  in  great  numbers ;  her  life  written,  books 
of  letters  and  verses  to  her  published,  and 
pamphlets  made  even  of  her  sayings  and  jests. 
Furthermore,  it  drove  out  of  England  (for  that 
season)  the  Italian  opera,  which  had  carried  all 
before  it  for  ten  years." 

Of  this  performance,  when  it  was  printed,  the 
reception  was  different,  according  to  the  differ- 
ent opinion  of  its  readers.  Swift  commended 
it  for  the  excellence  of  its  morality,  as  a  piece 
that  "  placed  all  kinds  of  vice  in  l^e  strongest 
and  most  odious  light;"  but  others,  and  among 
them  Dr.  Herring,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  censured  it  as  giving  encourage- 
ment not  only  to  vice,  but  to  crimes,  by  making 
a  highwayman  the  hero,  and  dismissing  him  at 
last  unpunished.  It  has  been  even  said,  that 
after  the  exhibition  of  the  **  Beggars'  Opera," 
the  gangs  of  robbers  were  evidcnuy  moltiplied. 

Both  these  decisions  are  surely  exa^reratMl 
The  play,  hke  many  others,  was  plainlywritten 
only  to  divert,  without  any  moral  purpose,  and 
is  therefore  not  likely  to  do  good ;  nor  can  it  be 
conceived,  without  more  speculation  than  life 
reouires  or  admits,  to  be  productive  of  much 
eviL  Highwaymen  and  housebreakers  seldom 
frequent  the  playhouse,  or  mingle  in  any  elegant 
diversion;  nor  is  it  possible  for  any  one  to 
imagine  that  he  may  rob  with  safety,  becaoM 
he  sees  Mack  heath  reprieved  upon  the  stage. 

This  objecuon,  however,  or  some  other,  ra 
ther  political  than  moral,  obtained  such  preva 
lence,  that  when  Gay  produced  a  second  part 
under  the  name  of  **  Polly,**  it  wma  prohibitsd 
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by  the  Lord  Charabei  Iain ;  and  he  was  forced 
to  recompense  hia  repulse  by  a  fiubscription, 
which  ia  said  to  have  been  bo  liberally  bestowed, 
that  what  he  called  oppression  endcii  m  profit. 
The  publication  was  so  much  favoured,  that 
though  the  first  part  gained  him  four  hundred 
pounds ;  near  thrice  as  much  was  the  profit  of 
the  second.* 

He  received  yet  another  recompense  for  thif« 
supposed  hardship  in  the  affectionate  attention 
of  tlie  Duke  and  Dutchess  of  Clueensberry,  into 
whose  house  he  wa^  taken,  and  with  whom  he 
passed  the  remaining  part  of  his  hfe.  The  Duke, 
considering  hia  want  of  economy,  undertook  the 
management  of  his  money,  and  gave  it  to  him 
as  he  wanted  it*  But  it  is  supposed  that  the 
discountenance  of  the  court  sunk  deep  into  his 
heart,  and  gare  him  more  discontent  than  the 
applauses  or  tenderness  of  his  friends  could 
overpower.  He  soon  fell  into  his  old  distemper, 
an  habitual  colic,  and  languished,  though  with 
many  intervals  of  ease  aiul  cheerfulness,  till  a 
violent  fit  at  last  seized  him,  and  harried  him  to 
the  grave,  as  Aibuthnot  reported,  with  more 
precipitance  than  he  had  ever  known.  He  died 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1 732,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  letter  which 
brought  an  account  of  his  death  to  Swifl  was 
laid  by  for  some  days  unopened,  because  when 
he  received  it  he  was  impressed  with  the  precon- 
ception of  some  misfortune. 

After  his  death,  was  published  a  second  vo- 
lume of  "Fables,*»  more  political  than  the  for- 
mer. His  opera  of  **  Achdles  **  was  acted,  and 
the  profits  were  given  to  two  widow  sisters, 
who  inherited  what  he  lei),  as  hit  lawful  heirs ; 
for  he  died  without  a  will,  though  he  had  ga- 
thered* three  thousand  pounds.  There  have 
appeared  likewise  under  his  name  a  comedv 
called  "The  Distressed  Wife,"  and  "The  Re- 
hearsal at  Gotham,"  a  piece  of  humour. 

The  character  given  him  by  Pope  is  this :  that 
•*he  was  a  natural  man,  without  design,  who 
spoke  what  he  thought,  and  just  as  he  thought 
it ;"  and  that  "  he  was  of  a  timid  temper,  and 
fearful  of  giving  offence  to  the  great  ;"♦  which 
caution,  however,  says  Pope,  was  of  no  avail. 

As  a  poet,  he  cannot  be  rate<l  very  high.  He 
was,  as  I  once  heard  a  female  cntic  remark, 
"  of  a  lower  order."  He  had  not  in  any  groat 
degree  the  mens  dteintor,  the  dignity  of  genius. 
Much  however  must  be  allowed  to  the  author 
of  a  new  species  of  com^ition,  though  it  be  not 
of  the  highest  kind.  ^V  e  owe  to  Gay  the  ballad 
opera ;  a  mode  of  comedy  which  at  first  was 
supposed  to  delight  only  bV  its  novelty,  but  has 
now  hy  the  experience  of'  half  a  century  been 
found  so  well  accommodated  to  the  disposition 
of  a  popular  audience,  that  it  is  likely  to  keep 
long  possession  of  the  stage.  W  hether  this  new 
drama  was  the  product  of  judgment  or  of  luck, 
the  praise  of  it  must  be  given  to  the  inventor ; 
and  there  are  many  writers  read  with  more  reve- 
rence, to  whom  such  merit  of  originality  cannot 
be  attributed. 

His  first  performance,  "The  Rural  Sports," 
is  such  as  was  easily  planned  and  executed ;  it 
in  never  conteinptibU  nor  ever  excellenL    The 
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"Fan"  is  one  of  those  mythological  ficiions 
which  antiquity  delivers  ready  to  ihe  hand,  but 
whicli,  like  otJier  things  thai  lie  open  to  every 
one^s  use,  are  of  little  value.  The  atienlion  na* 
turilly  retires  from  a  new  tale  of  Venus,  Diana, 
and  Minerva. 

His  "  Fables"  seem  to  have  been  a  favourite 
work ;  for,  having  published  one  volume,  he 
left  another  behind  hnn.  Of  tliis  kind  of  fables, 
the  authors  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  any 
distinct  or  settled  nouon.  Phsdrus  evidently 
conf.iunds  iheni  with  taltis  ;  and  Gay  both  witu 
tales  and  allegorical  prosopopoeiaji.  A  fable,  or 
apologue,  such  as  is  now  under  consideration, 
seems  to  he  in  itd  genuine  state,  a  narrative  io 
which  beings  irrational,  and  sometimes  inani- 
maie,  arborts  loquwUvaTf  run  tantwn  fera^  are,  for 
the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  feigned  to  ad. 
and  speak  with  human  interests  and  jpassiont. 
To  tlus  description  the  compositions  or  Gay  do 
not  always  conform.  For  a  fuble  he  gives  now 
and  then  a  tale,  or  an  abstracted  allegory ;  and 
from  some,  hy  whatever  name  they  may  be 
called,  it  will  be  dilficult  to  e;(tract  any  moral 
principle.  They  are,  however,  told  with  liveli- 
ness :  the  versihcbtion  is  smooth  :  and  the  dic- 
tion, though  now  and  then  a  little  constrained 
by  the  measure  or  the  rhyme,  is  generally  happy. 
To  "Trivia"  may  be  allowed  all  that  H 
claims ;  it  is  sprightly,  various,  and  pleasant 
The  subject  is  of  that  kind  whirh  Gay  was  by 
nature  qualified  to  adorn  ;  yet  some  of  his  d«^ 
corations  may  be  justly  wished  away.  An 
honest  blacks'inith  might  have  done  for  Patty 
whut  is  performed  hy  Vulcan.  The  appearance 
of  Cloacina  is  nauseous  and  superfiuous;  a 
8hoe-!)oy  could  have  been  produced  by  the  casual 
cohabitation  of  mere  mortals.  Horace's  rule  b 
broken  in  both  cases ;  there  is  no  dignut  vmdUi 
noUtUj  no  difficulty  that  required  any  super- 
natural interposition.  A  patten  may  be  made 
hy  the  hammer  of  a  mortal ;  and  a  bastard  may 
he  dropped  by  a  human  strumpet.  On  great 
occasions,  and  on  small,  the  mind  is  repelled  by 
useless  and  apparent  (alsehood. 

Of  his  little  poems  the  public  judgment  seemi 
to  be  ri<rlit :  they  are  neitlicr  much  esteemed 
nor  totally  despised.  The  story  of  the  appari- 
tion is  borrowed  from  one  of  the  tales  of  Pogipo. 
Those  that  please  least  are  the  pieces  to  which 
Gulliver  rave  occasion  ;  for  who  can  much 
delight  in  the  echo  of  unnatural  fiction  ? 

"  Dione"  is  a  counterpart  to  "  Amynta"  and 
"Pastor  Fido,"  and  otner  trifles  of  the  same 
kind,  easily  imitated,  and  unworthy  of  imitation 
What  the  Italians  call  comedies  from  a  happy 
conclusion.  Gay  calls  a  tragedy  from  a  moumtul 
event ;  but  the  style  of  the  Italians  and  of  Gay 
is  erjually  tragical.  There  is  something  in  the 
poetical  arcadia  so  remote  from  known  reality 
and  speculative  possibility,  that  we  can  never 
support  its  representation  through  a  long  work. 
A  pastoral  of  a  hundred  lines  may  be  endured  : 
but  who  will  hear  of  sheep  and  goats,  ana 
myrtle  bowers  and  purling  rivulets,  through 
five  acts  ?  Such  scenes  please  barbarians  in  me 
dawn  of  literature,  and  children  in  the  dawn 
of  Ufe ;  but  will  be  for  the  most  part  thrown 
away,  as  men  grow  wise,  and  nationa  grow 
learned. 
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Of  Gkoroe  Grantillk,  or,  as  others  write 
QreenvUle  or  Grenville,  afterwards  Lord  Lands- 
down,  of  Bideford  in  the  county  of  Devon,  less 
is  known  than  his  name  and  high  rank  might 
give  reason  to  expect.  He  was  bom  about 
1667,  the  son  of  Bernard  Greenville,  who  was 
entrusted  by  Monk  with  the  most  private  trans- 
actions of  the  Restoration,  and  the  grandson  of 
Sir  Bevil  Greenville,  who  died  in  the  King> 
cause,  at  the  battle  of  Landsdown. 

His  earlv  education  was  superintended  by  Sir 
William  E!llis  ;  and  his  progress  was  such,  that 
before  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  Cam- 
bridge,* where  he  pronounced  a  copy  of  his  own 
verses  to  the  Princess  Mary  d*Elste  of  Modena, 
then  Dutchess  of  York,  when  she  visited  the 
University. 

^  At  the  accession  of  King  James,  being  now  at 
eighteen,  he  again  exerted  his  poetical  powers, 
and  addressed  the  new  monarch  in  three  short 
pieces,  of  which  the  first  is  profane,  and  the  two 
others  such  as  a  boy  might  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce ;  but  he  was  commended  by  old  Waller, 
who  perhaps  was  pleased  to  find  himself  imitated 
in  six  lines,  which,  though  they  besin  with  non- 
•ense  and  end  with  dulness,  excited  in  the  young 
Author  a  rapture  of  acknowledgment. 

In  numbera  tuch  m  Waller's  self  might  um. 
It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he  wrote 
the  poem  to  the  Carl  of  Peterborough,  upon  his 
accomplishment  of  the  Duke  of  York's  marriage 
with  tne  Princess  of  Modena,  whose  charms 
appear  to  have  gained  a  strong  prevalence  over 
his  imagination,  and  upon  whom  nothing  ever 
has  been  charged  but  imprudent  piety,  an  mtem- 
perate  and  misguided  xeal  for  the  propagation  of 

However  faithful  Granville  might  have  been 
to  the  King,  or  however  enamoured  of  the 
Clueen,  he  ms  left  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
he  approved  either  the  artifices  or  the  violence 
with  which  the  King's  religion  was  insinuated 
or  obtruded.  He  endeavoured  to  be  true  at 
once  to  the  King  and  to  the  Church. 

Of  this  regulated  loyalty  he  has  transmitted 
to  posterity  a  sufficient  proof,  in  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  his  father  aooat  a  month  before  the 
Prince  of  Orange  landed. 

"Mar,  near  Doncaster,  Oct  6,  1688. 
^To  the  Honourable  Mr.  Barnard  Granville, 
at  the  Earl  of  Bathe's,  St  James's. 
"Sia, 
''Your  having  no  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
eommission  for  me  can  no  way  alter  or  cool  my 
desire  at  this  important  juncture  to  venture  my 
life  in  some  manner  or  other,  for  my  king  and 
my  country. 

**  I  cannot  bear  living  under  the  reproach  of 
lymg  obscure  and  idle  m  a  country  retirement. 


*  To  Trinitj  College.  Bj  the  UniversUj  regiecer  it 
■ppeara  that  he  was  admiue.l  to  his  master's  de^ee  in 
1979 ;  we  must,  therefore,  set  the  year  of  bis  birth  eome 
ftanback.— H. 


when  every  man  who  has  the  least  sense  of 
honour  should  be  preparing  for  the  field. 

"  You  may  rememoer,  sir,  with  what  reluc- 
tance I  submitted  to  your  commands  upon  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  when  no  importunity  could 
prevail  with  you  to  permit  me  to  leave  the  aca- 
demy :  I  was  too  young  to  be  hazarded ;  but, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  it  is  glorious  at  any  age  to 
die  for  one's  country ;  and  the  sooner  the  nobler 
the  sacrifice. 

"  I  am  now  older  by  three  years.  My  uncle 
Bathe  was  not  so  old  when  he  was  left  among 
the  slain  at  the  battle  of  Newbury;  nor  yet 
yourself,  sir,  when  you  made  vour  escape  fix>m 
your  tutor's,  to  join  your  brotner  at  the  defence 
ofScilly. 

"  The  same  cause  has  now  come  round  about 
afain.  The  King  has  been  misled ;  let  those 
who  have  misled  him  be  answerable  for  it 
Nobody  can  deny  but  he  is  sacred  in  his  own 
person ;  and  it  is  every  honest  man's  duty  to 
defend  it. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  say,  it  is  yet  doubtful  if 
the  Hollanders  are  rash  enough  to  make  such 
an  attempt ;  but  be  that  as  it  will,  I  beg  leave 
to  insist  upon  it,  that  I  may  be  presented  to  his 
Majesty,  as  one  whose  utmost  ambition  it  is  to 
devote  his  life  to  his  service,  and  my  coimtry's, 
after  the  example  of  all  my  ancestors. 

"The  gently  assembled  at  Yorit,  to  agree 
upon  the  clioice  of  representatives  for  the  county, 
have  prepared  an  address,  to  assure  his  Majesty 
they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  him  upon  this  and  all  other  occasions ; 
but  at  the  same  time  they  humbly  beseech  him 
to  give  them  such  magistrates  as  may  be  agree- 
able to  the  laws  of  the  land ;  for,  at  present, 
there  is  no  authority  to  which  they  can  legally 
submit 

"  They  have  been  beating  up  for  volunteers 
at  York  and  the  towns  adjacent,  to  supply  the 
regiments  at  Hull ;  but  nobody  will  list 

"By  what  I  can  hear,  every  body  wishes  well 
to  the  King ;  but  they  would  be  glad  his  minis- 
ters were  handed. 

"The  winds  continue  so  contrary,  that  no 
landing  can  be  so  soon  as  was  apprehended; 
therefore  I  may  hope  with  your  leave  and  as- 
sistance, to  be  in  readiness  before  any  action 
can  begin.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  most  humbly  and 
most  earnestly  to  add  this  one  act  of  indulgence 
more  to  so  many  other  testimonies  whdch  I  have 
constantly  received  of  your  goodness ;  and  be 
pleased  to  believe  me  always,  with  the  utmost 
duty  and  submission,  sir, 

"  Your  most  dutiful  son, 

"  And  most  obedient  servant, 

"Geo.  Granvillb." 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  King  W  illiam  he 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  literary  retirement, 
and  indeed  had  for  some  time  few  other  plea 
sures  but  those  of  study  in  his  power.  He  was, 
as  the  biographers  observe,  the  younger  son  of  a 
younger  brotner ;  a  denomination  by  which  our 
ancestors  proverbially  expressed  the  lowest  state 
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>f  penury  and  dependence.  He  is  said,  how- 
e?er,  to  haTe  preserved  himself  at  this  time  from 
disgrace  and  difficulties  by  economy,  which  he 
for^t  or  neglected  in  life  more  advanced  and  in 
better  fortune. 

About  this  time  he  became  enamoured  of  the 
Countess  of  New  burgh,  whom  he  has  celebrated 
with  so  much  ardour  by  the  name  of  Mira.  He 
wrote  verses  to  her  before  he  was  three-and- 
twenty,  and  may  be  forgiven  if  he  regarded  the 
bee  more  than  the  mind.  Poets  are  sometimes 
in  too  much  haste  to  praise. 

In  the  time  of  his  retirement  it  is  probable 
that  he  composed  his  dramatic  pieces,  the  "  She 
Gallants,**  (acted  1696,)  which  he  revised  and 
called  '*  Once  a  Lover,  and  always  a  Lover  ;*' 
"The  Jew  of  Venice,"  altered  from  Shakspeare^s 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  (1698;)  "  Heroic  Love," 
t  tragedy,  (1701;)  "The  British  Enchanters," 
(1706,)  a  dramatic  poem,  and  "Peleus  and  The- 
tis," a  mask,  written  to  accompany  "  The  Jew 
of  Venice." 

The  comedies,  which  he  has  not  printed  in  his 
nm  edition  of  his  works,  I  never  saw ;  "  Once  a 
Lover,  and  always  a  Lover*'  is  said  to  be  in 
i  great  degree  indecent  and  gross.  Granville 
eoold  not  admire  without  bigotry;  he  copied 
the  wTonf  as  well  as  the  right  from  his  masters, 
and  mayoe  supposed  to  have  learned  obscenity 
from  W  ycherley,  as  he  learned  mythology  from 
Waller. 

In  his  Jew  of  "  Venice,"  as  Rowc  remarks,  the 
diaracter  of  Shylock  is  made  comic,  and  we  are 
prompted  to  lauzhter  instead  of  detestation. 

It  IS  evident  that  "Heroic  Love"  was  written 
and  presented  on  the  sta^  before  the  death  of 
Oryden.  It  is  a  mytholo^cal  tragedy,  upon  the 
b?e  of  Agamemnon  and  Chryseis,  and  there« 
fore  easily  sunk  into  neglect,  though  praised  in 
Terse  by  Drydcn,  and  in  prose  by  Pop«. 

It  is  concluded  by  the  wise  Ulysses  with  this 
ipeech: 

Faie  holds  the  strings,  and  men  like  children  move 

Bat  as  ibey  *re  lad ;  success  is  from  above. 

At  ^e  accession  of  Gtueen  Anne,  having  his 
fortone  improved  by  bequests  from  his  father, 
and  his  uncle  the  Earl  of  Bath,  he  was  chosen 
into  parliament  for  Fowey.  He  soon  after  en- 
gaged  in  a  joint  translation  of  the  "  Invectives 
against  Philip,"  with  a  desim,  surely  weak  and 
puerile,  of  turning  the  thunder  of  ENsmosthenes 
apon  the  head  of  Louis. 

He  afterwards  (in  1706)  had  his  estate  again 
augmented  by  an  mheritance  from  his  elder  bro- 
ther. Sir  Bevil  GrenviUe,  who,  as  he  returned 
from  the  government  of  Barbadoes,  died  at  sea. 
He  continued  to  serve  in  Parliament ;  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  Gtueen  Anne  was  chosen  knight  of 
the  shire  for  Cornwall. 

At  the  memorable  change  of  the  ministry 
(1710)  he  was  made  secretary  at  war,  in  the 
pUoi  of  Mr.  Robert  Waljwle. 

Next  year,  when  the  violence  of  party  made 
twelve  pecn  in  a  day,  Mr.  Granville  Became 
Lord  Lansdown  Baron  Bideford,  by  a  promotion 
justly  remarked  to  be  not  invidious,  because  he 
was  the  heir  of  a  faonily  in  which  two  peerages, 
that  of  the  £^1  of  Bath  and  Lord  Granville  of 
PMheridge,  had  lately  become  extinct.  Being 
now  high  in  the  Q,ueen*s  favour,  he  (1712)  was 
appointed  comptroller  of  the  household,  and 
a  prnry  eounsellory  mnd  to  his  other  hoDoura 


was  added  the  dedication  of  Pope's  ''  Wiivlsor 
ForesL"  He  was  advanced  next  year  to  be 
treasurer  of  the  household. 

Of  these  favours  he  soon  lost  all  but  bis  title , 
for  at  the  accession  of  King  George,  his  place  was 
given  to  the  EatI  of  Cholmondely,  and  he  was 
persecuted  with  the  rest  of  his  party.  Having 
protested  against  the  bill  for  attaintmg  Ormond 
and  Bolingbroke,  he  was,  after  the  insurrection 
in  Scotland,  seized  Sept.  36, 1715,  as  a  suspected 
man,  and  confined  in  the  Tower  till  Feb.  8, 1717, 
when  he  was  at  last  released  and  restored  to 
his  seat  in  parliament ;  where  (1719)  he  made  a 
very  ardent  and  animated  speech  against  the  re- 
peal  of  the  bill  to  prevent  occasional  conformity, 
which,  however,  tiiou^h  it  was  then  printed,  he 
has  not  mserted  into  his  works. 

Some  time  afterwards,  (about  1722,)  being 
perhaps  embarrassed  by  his  profusion,  he  went 
mto  foreign  countries,  with  the  usual  pretence  of 
recovering  his  health.  In  this  state  of  leisure 
and  retirement  he  received  the  first  volume  of 
Bumet*s  History,  of  which  he  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  have  approved  the  general  tendency, 
and  where  he  thought  himself  able  to  detect 
some  particular  falsehoods.  He  therefore  un- 
dertook the  vindication  of  General  Monk  from 
some  calumnies  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  some  misre- 
presentations of  Mr.  Echard.  This  was  an- 
swered civilly  by  Mr.  Thomas  Burnet  and  Old- 
mixon  ;  and  more  roue^hly  by  Dr.  Colbatch. 

His  other  historical  performance  is  a  defence 
of  his  relation  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  whom 
Lord  Clarendon  has  shown  in  a  form  very  un- 
aniiable.  So  much  is  ur«;ed  in  this  apology  to 
justify  many  actions  that  nave  been  represented 
as  cul{)able,  and  to  palliate  the  rest,  that  the 
reader  is  reconciled  for  the  greater  part ;  and  it 
is  made  very  probable  that  Clarendon  was  by 
personal  enmity  disposed  to  think  the  worst  of 
Greenville,  as  Greenville  was  also  very  willing 
to  think  the  worst  of  Clarendon.  These  pieces 
were  published  at  his  return  to  England. 

Bein^  now  desirous  to  conclude  his  labours, 
and  enjoy  his  reputation,  he  published  (1732)  a 
very  beautiful  and  splendid  edition  of  his  wotks, 
in  which  he  omitted  what  he  disapproved,  and 
enlarged  what  seemed  deficient. 

He  now  went  to  court,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Gtueen  Caroline ;  to  whom  and  to  the 
Princess  Anne  he  presented  his  works,  with 
verses  on  the  blank  leaves,  with  which  he  con- 
cluded his  poetical  labours. 

He  died  in  Hanover-square,  Jan.  30,  1735, 
having  a  few  days  before  buried  his  wife,  the 
Lady  Anne  Villiers,  widow  to  Mr.  Thynne,  by 
whom  he  had  four  daughters,  but  no  son. 

Writers  commonly  derive  their  reputation  from 
their  works;  but  there  are  works  which  owe 
their  reputation  to  the  character  of  the  writer. 
The  public  sometimes  has  its  favourites  whom 
it  rewards  for  one  species  of  excellence  with  tha 
honour  due  to  another.  From  him  whom  we  reve- 
rence for  his  beneficence,  we  do  not  willingly  with 
hold  the  praise  of  genius:  a  man  of  exalted 
merit  becomes  at  once  an  accomplished  writer, 
as  a  beauty  finds  no  great  difficulty  in  passing 
for  a  wit. 

Granville  was  a  man  illustrious  by  his  birth, 
and  therefore  attracted  notice;  since  he  is  by 
Pope  styled  "  the  polite,"  he  must  be  supposed 
elegant  in  his  manners,  and  generally  lowad }  hm 
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was  in  times  of  contest  and  turbulence  steady  to 
his  party,  and  obtained  that  esteem  whicn  is 
always  conferred  upon  firmness  and  consistency. 
With  those  adyantages,  having  learned  the  art 
of  versifying,  he  declared  himself  a  poet;  and 
his  claim  to  the  laurel  was  allowed. 

But  by  a  critic  of  a  later  generation,  who  takes 
up  his  book  without  any  faTOurable  preiudices, 
the  praise  already  received  will  be  thought  suffi- 
cient ;  for  his  works  do  not  show  him  to  have 
had  much  comprehension  from  nature  or  illumi- 
nation from  learning.  He  seems  to  have  had  no 
ambition  above  the  unitation  of  Waller,  of  whom 
he  has  copied  the  faults  and  very  little  more. 
He  is  for  ever  amusing  himself  with  puerilities  of 
mythology :  his  Kin^  is  Jupiter ;  who,  if  the 
Clueen  brings  no  children,  has  a  barren  Juno. 
The  Clueen  is  compounded  of  Juno,  Venus,  and 
Minerva.  His  poem  on  the  Dutchess  of  Graf- 
ton's law-suit,  aher  having  rattled  awhile  with 
Juno  and  Pallas,  Mars  and  Alcides,  Cassiope, 
Niobe,  and  thePropetides,  Hercules,  Minos,  and 
Rhadamanthus,  at  last  concludes  its  folly  with 
profaneness. 

His  verses  to  Mira,  which  are  most  frequently 
mentioned,  have  little  in  them  of  either  art  or 
nature,  of  the  sentiments  of  a  lover,  or  the  lan- 

Siage  of  a  poet:  there  may  be  found,  now  and 
en,  a  happier  effort ;  but  they  are  commonly 
feeble  and  unaffecting,  or  forced  and  extravafanu 
His  little  pieces  are  seldom  either  spiighuy  or 


ele^nt,  «ther  keen  or  witty.  They  are  triilefl 
written  by  idleness  and  puMished  by  vanity. 
But  his  prologues  and  epilogues  have  a  jus: 
claim  to  praise. 

The  "Progress  of  Beauty"  seems  one  of  hif 
most  elaborate  pieces,  and  is  not  deficient  iij 
splendour  and  gayety ;  but  the  merit  of  originai 
thought  is  wanting.  lu  highest  praiae  is  the 
spirit  with  which  he  celebrates  King  Jaroes*s 
consort  when  she  was  a  queen  no  longer. 

The  "Essay  on  unnatural  Flights  m  Poetry" 
is  not  inelegant  nor  injudicious,  and  has  some- 
thing of  vigour  beyond  most  of  his  other  per- 
formances :  his  precepts  are  just,  and  his  cautions 
proper ;  they  are  indeed  not  new,  but  in  a  didac- 
tic poem  novelty  is  to  be  expected  only  in  the 
ornaments  and  illustrations.  His  poetical  pre- 
cepts  are  accompanied  with  agreeable  and  in- 
structive notes. 

The  Mask  of  "Peleus  and  Thetii"  has  here 
and  there  a  pretty  line ;  but  it  is  not  alwaya 
melodious,  and  the  conclusion  is  wretched. 

In  his  "British  Enchanters'*  he  has  bidden  de- 
fiance to  all  chronology,  by  confounding  the  m- 
consistent  manners  oi  diflerent  ases ;  but  the 
dialogue  has  often  the  air  of  Drvden's  rhyming 
plays :  and  his  songs  are  lively,  though  not  very 
correct.  This  is, 'I  think,  far  the  beat  of  his 
works ;  for,  if  it  has  many  faults,  it  has  likewise 
passages  which  are  at  least  pretty,  though  they 
do  not  rise  to  any  high  degree  of  eioelleDoa. 
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Thomas  Yaldkk,  the  sixth  son  of  Mr.  John 
Talden,  of  Sussex,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Exe- 
ter, in  1671.  Having  been  educated  in  the  gram- 
mar school  belonging  to  Magdalen  College,  in 
Oxford,  he  was  in  1690,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
admitted  commoner  of  Magdalen  Hall,  under 
the  tuition  of  Josiah  Pullen,  a  man  whose  name 
is  still  remembered  in  the  University.  He  be- 
came next  year  one  of  the  scholars  of  Magdalen 
College,  where  he  was  distinguished  by  a  lucky 
accident. 

It  was  his  turn,  one  day,  to  pronounce  a  de- 
clamation :  and  Dr.  Hougn,  the  president,  hap- 
pening to  attend,  thought  the  composition  too 
good  to  be  the  speaker's.  Some  thne  after,  the 
Doctor  finding  him  a  little  irregularly  busy  in 
the  library,  set  him  an  exercise  for  punishment, 
and,  that  he  might  not  be  deceived  by  any  arti- 
fice, locked  the  door.  Yalden,  as  it  happened, 
had  been  lately  reading  on  the  subject  given, 
and  produced  with  little  difficulty  a  composi- 
tion which  so  pleased  the  president,  that  he  told 
him  his  former  suspicions,  and  promised  to  fa- 
yourhim. 

Among  his  contemporaries  in  the  College 
were  Addison  and  Sacheverell,  men  who  were 
ill  those  times  friends,  and  who  both  adopted 
Yalden  to  their  intimacy,  Yalden  continued, 
(htooghout  hit  lifis,  to  think  as  probably  he 


thought  at  first,  yet  did  not  forfeit  the  friendship 
of  Addison. 

When  Namur  was  taken  by  Kii^  William, 
Yalden  made  an  ode.  There  never  was  anf 
rei^  more  celebrated  by  the  poeta  than  that  of 
William,  who  had  very  little  regard  for  song 
himself,  hut  happened  to  employ  ministeis  who 
pleased  themselves  with  the  praise  of  patron- 
age. 

Of  this  ode  mention  is  made  in  a  hamorocis 
poem  of  that  thne,  called  *'The  Oxfixd  Lau- 
reat:"  in  which,  after  many  claima  had  been 
made  and  reject^l,  Yalden  is  represented  as  de- 
manding the  laurel,  and  as  being  called  to  his 
trial,  instead  of  receiving  a  reward  : 

His  crime  was  for  beingr  •  felon  in  veree, 

And  preeenting  his  theft  to  the  King ; 
The  first  was  «  trick  not  uncommon  or  scares. 

But  the  last  was  an  impudent  thing ; 
Yet  what  he  had  stolen  was  so  little  worth  stealing, 

Tbej  forgave  him  the  damage  and  cosu, 
Had  he  ta*en  the  whole  ode,  as  he  took  it  piecemealtag, 

Thej  had  fined  him  bui  ten-pence  at  moat. 

The  poet  whom  he  was  charged  with  robbing 
was  Uongreve. 

He  wrote  another  poem,  on  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucesier. 

In  1700  he  becaine  fellow  of  Cne  College;  and 
next  year,  entering  into  ordan,  waa  pressatrd 
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ey  the  society  with  a  living  in  Warwickshire,* 
consistent  with  his  fellowship,  and  chosen  lec- 
turer of  moral  philosophy,  a  very  honourable 
office. 

On  the  accession  of  Ctueen  Anne  he  wrote 
another  poem  ;  and  is  said,  by  the  author  of  the 
"Biographia,"  to  have  declared  himself  of  the 
party  wim>  hfd  the  honourable  distinction  of 
Hifi;n-churchmen. 

In  1706  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  the 
puke  of  Beaufort.  Next  year  he  became  doctor 
in  divinitVf  and  soon  after  resigned  his  fellow- 
ship and  lecture,  and^  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude, 
gave  the  CoUese  a  picture  of  their  founder. 

^  He  was  maoe  rector  of  Chalton  and  Clean- 
ville,t  two  adjoining  towns  and  benefices  in 
Hertfordshire;  and  had  the  prebends,  or  sine- 
cures, of  Deans,  Hains.  and  Pendles,  in  Devon- 
shire. He  had  before;  been  chosen,  in  1698, 
preacher  of  Bridewell  Hospital,  upon  the  resign 
nation  of  Dr.  Atterbury.§ 

From  this  time  he  seems  to  have  led  a  quiet 
and  inoffensive  life,  till  the  clamour  was  raised 
about  Atterbury*8  plot.  Every  lojral  eye  was 
on  the  watch  for  aoettors  or  partakers  of  the 
horrid  conspiracy ;  and  Dr.  Valden,  having 
some  acquamtance  with  the  bishop,  and  being 
familiarly  conversant  with  Kelly,  his  secre- 
tary, fell  under  suspicion,  and  was  taken  into 
custody. 

Upon  his  examination  he  was  charged  with  a 
dangerous  correspondence  w  ith  Kelly.  The  corw 
respondenoe  he  acknowledged  ;  but  maintained 
that  it  had  no  treasonable  tendency.  His  papers 
were  seized ;  but  nothing  was  found  that  could 
fix  a  crime  upon  him,  except  two  words  in  his 
pocket-book,  thorough^paeed  doctrine.  This  ex- 
pression the  imagination  of  his  examiners  had 
impregnated  with  treason,  and  the  Doctor  was 
enioined  to  explain  them.  Thus  pressed,  he 
told  them  that  the  words  had  lain  unheeded  in 
his  pocket-book  from  the  time  of  Ctueen  Anne, 
and  that  he  was  ashamed  to  give  an  account  of 
them ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  he  had  gratified 
his  curiosity  one  day,  by  hearing  Daniel  Burgess 
in  the  pulpit,  and  those  words  were  a  memorial 
hint  oi  a  remarkable  sentence  by  which  he 
warned  his  congregation  to  "  beware  of  thorough- 
paced doctrine,  that  doctrine  which,  coming  in  at 
one  ear,  passes  through  the  head,  and  goes  out 
at  the  otner." 

Nothing  worse  than  this  appearing  in  his 

•  The  Ticarage  of  Willougbbj,  which  be  resigned  In 

nos^N. 

t  Tbie  preferment  wsa  given  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort. — N. 

\  Not  long  after. 

I  Dr.  Auerhury  retained  the  office  of  preacher  at 
BndeweU  till  hie  promotion  to  the  biahopric  of  Rochea- 
ler.    Dr.  TaJden  succeeded  him  aa  preacher,  in  June, 


papers,  and  no  evidence  arising  against  him,  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  this 
character  attained  high  dignities  in  the  church ; 
but  he  still  retained  tlie  friendship  and  fre- 
quented the  conversation  of  a  very  numerous 
and  splendid  set  of  acquaintance.  He  died  July 
16,  1736,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  a^e. 

Of  his  poems,  many  are  of  that  irregular  kind 
which,  wnen  be  formed  his  poetical  characrei^ 
was  supposed  to  be  Pindaric  Having  fixed  hit 
attention  on  Cowlej  as  a  model,  be  has  attemptCMl 
in  some  sort  to  rival  him,  and  has  written  a 
"  Hymn  to  Darkness,"  evidently  as  a  count6i«» 
part  to  Cowley's  "Hymn  to  LighL»» 

This  Hymn  seems  to  be  his  mst  performance, 
and  is,  for  the  most  part,  imagined  with  great 
vigour  and  expressed  with  great  propriety.  I 
will  not  transcribe  it.  The  seven  first  stanza* 
are  good;  but  the  third,  fourth,  and  seventh, 
are  the  best ;  the  eighth  seems  to  involve  a  eon 
tradiction ;  the  tenth  is  exquisitely  beautiful ; 
the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth,  are 
partly  mythological  and  partly  religious,  and 
therefore  not  suitable  to  each  other :  he  mishl 
better  have  made  the  whole  merely  philo0O{mi> 
cal.     ' 

There  are  two  stanzas  in  this  poem  when 
Yalden  may  be  suspected,  though  hardly  con* 
victed,  of  bavin?  consulted  the  "Hymnus  ad 
Umbram"  of  Wowerus,  in  the  sixtn  stanza^ 
which  answers  in  some  sort  to  these  lines : 

nia  euo  prseit  noctumia  numine  aacrla— 
Perque  vias  errare  novia  dat  spectra  figuris, 
Maneeque  exciioa  niedioa  ululare  per  agroa 
Sub  noctem,  el  qoeatu  notoa  complere  penatea. 

And  again,  at  the  conclusion : 

Ilia  suo  senium  secludit  corpore  tnto 
Haud  numerana  jugi  fugieniia  aecula  lapeu 
Ergo  ubi  poKtremum  mundi  compage  aolutt 
Hanc  renim  molem  supreme  abeumpserit  hora 
Ipsa  leves  cinerea  nube  aropiectecur  opacA, 
£t  priacu  imperio  rursus  dominabitur  umbra. 

His  "  Hymn  to  Light"  is  not  equal  to  the  other. 
He  seems  to  think  that  there  is  an  east  abcsoluta 
and  positive  where  the  morning  rises. 

In  the  last  stanza,  having  mentioned  the  sud- 
den irruption  of  new-creat^  light,  he  says* 

Awhile  the  Almighty  wondering  stood. 

He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  infimte 
knowledge  can  never  wonder.  All  wonder  if 
the  eflfect  of  novelty  upon  ignorance. 

Of  his  other  poems  it  is  sufiicient  to  say,  that 
they  deserve  perusal,  though  they  are  not  alwayi 
exactly  polisned,  though  the  rhymes  are  somo- 
times  very  ill  sorted,  and  thougn  his  fi&ults  mem 
rather  the  omissions  of  idleness  than  the  neg^ 
gences  of  enthusiaam. 


TICKELL. 


Thomas  Ticekll,  the  son  of  the  ReTerend 
Richard  Tickell,  was  born  in  1686,  at  Bi^de- 
kirk,  in  Cumberland ;  and  in  April,  1701,  be- 
came a  member  of  Gtueen's  College,  in  Oxford  ; 
in  1708  he  was  made  master  of  arts  ;  and,  two 
years  afterwards,  was  chosen  fellow ;  for  which, 
as  he  did  not  comply  with  the  statutes  by  taking 
orders,  he  obtained  a  dispensation  from  the 
nrown.  He  held  his  fellowship  till  1726,  and 
then  vacated  it,  by  marrying,  m  that  year,  at 
Dublin. 

Tickell  was  not  one  of  those  scholars  who 
wear  away  their  lives  in  closets;  he  entered 
early  into  the  world,  and  was  long  busy  in 
public  affairs,  in  which  he  was  initiated  under 
the  patronage  of  Addison,  whose  notice  he  is 
said  to  have  gained  by  his  verses  in  praise  of 
**  Rosamond.'* 

To  those  verses  it  would  not  have  been  just  to 
deny  regard,  for  they  contain  some  of  the  most 
elegant  encomiastic  strains;  and,  amon^  the 
innumerable  poems  of  the  same  kind,  it  will  be 
hard  to  find  one  with  which  they  need  to  fear  a 
comparison.  It  may  deserve  observation,  that, 
when  Pope  wrote  long  afterwards  in  praise  of 
Addison,  he  has  oopi^,  at  least  has  resembled, 
Tickell; 

Let  joj  salute  fair  RosamonHa^a  ahade, 
And  leaves  of  myrtle  crown  the  lovely  maid. 
While  now  perhaps  with  Dido's  ghost  she  roraa, 
And  hears  and  tells  the  norj  of  their  loves  : 
Alilie  thev  mourn,  alike  they  bless  their  Ale, 
Since  lore,  which  made   them  wratehed,  made  them 

great ; 
Nor  longer  that  relentless  doom  bemoan, 
Which  gain'd  a  Virgil  and  an  Addison. 

TiekeU. 

Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  aee 
How  Plato's,  Bacon'^s,  Newton's,  looks  agrte ; 
Or  in  fair  series  laurell'd  bards  be  shown, 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison. 

Ptpe. 

He  produced  another  piece  of  the  same  kind 
at^  the  appearance  of  *'  Cato,**  with  equal  skill, 
but  not  equal  happiness. 

When  the  ministers  of  Gtueen  Anne  were  ne- 
gotiating with  Fronce,  Tickell  published  **  The 
Prospect  of  Peace,"  a  poem,  of  which  the  ten- 
dency was  to  reclaim  tne  nation  from  the  pride 
of  conquest  to  the  pleasiures  of  tranquillity. 
How  far  Tickell,  whom  Swift  afterwards  men- 
tioned as  WhiggittimuSfhAd  then  connected  him- 
self with  any  party,  I  know  not ;  this  poem  cer- 
tainly did  not  flatter  the  practices  or  promote 
the  opinions  of  the  men  by  whom  he  was  afler- 
wanls  befriended. 

Mr.  Addison,  however  he  hated  the  men  then 
in  power,  suffered  his  friendship  to  prevail  over 
his  public  spirit,  and  pave  in  the  "Spectator" 
mich  praises  of  Tickell's  poem,  that  when,  after 
having  long  wished  to  peruse  it,  I  laid  hold  on 
It  at  last,  I  thought  it  unequal  to  the  honours 
which  it  had  received,  and  found  it  a  piece  to 
be  approved  rather  than  admired.  But  the  hope 
excited  by  a  work  of  genius  being  general  and 
Indefinite,  is  rarely  gratified.    It  was  read  at 


that  time  with  so  much  favour,  that  nz  edHkmf 
were  sold. 

At  the  arrival  of  King  George  he  Bang  "The 
Royal  Progress ;"  which  being  inserted  in  the 
"Spectator"  is  well  known  ;  and  of  which  it  is 
just  to  say,  that  it  is  neither  high  nor  low. 

The  poetical  incident  of  most  importance  in 
TickelPs  life  was  his  publication  of  the  first  book 
of  the  "  Iliad,"  as  translated  by  himself^  an  ap- 
parent opposition  to  Pope's  "Homer,"  of  which 
the  first  part  made  its  entrance  into  tne  world  at 
the  same  time. 

Addison  declared  that  the  rival  vermons  were 
both  good,  but  that  Tickell's  was  the  best  that 
ever  was  made ;  and  with  Addison,  the  wits, 
his  adherents  and  followers,  were  certain  to  con- 
cur. Pope  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
dismayed;  "for,"  says  he,  "I  have  the  town, 
that  is  the  mob,  on  my  side."  But  he  remaiks, 
that  "it  is  common  for  the  smaller  party  to 
make  up  in  diligence  what  they  want  m  num- 
bers ;  he  appeals  to  the  people  as  his  proper 
iudges ;  ana,  if  they  are  not  inclined  to  condemn 
nim,  he  is  in  little  care  about  the  highflyers  at 
Button's." 

Pope  did  not  lon^  think  Addison  an  impartial 
judge :  for  he  considered  him  as  the  wnter  of 
Tickeil's  version.  The  reasons  for  his  suspi- 
cion I  will  literally  transcribe  from  Mr.  Spence's 
Collection. 

"There  had  been  a  coldness  (said  Mr.  Pope) 
between  Mr.  Addison  and  me  for  some  time ; 
and  we  had  not  been  in  company  together  for  a 
good  while,  any  where  but  at  Button's  Coffee- 
house, where  1  used  to  see  him  almost  every 
day.— -On  his  meeting  me  there  one  day  in  par- 
ticular, he  took  me  aside,  and  said  he  shoula  be 
glad  to  dine  with  me,  at  such  a  tavern,  if  I 
stayed  till  those  people  were  gone,  (Budgell  and 
Philips.)  We  went  accordingly ;  and  after 
dinner  Mr.  Addison  said,  'That  he  had  wanted 
for  some  time  to  talk  with  me  ;  .that  his  friend 
Tickell  had  formerly,  whilst  at  Oxford,  trans- 
lated the  first  book  of  the  "  Iliad ;"  that  he  de- 
signed  to  print  it,  and  had  desired  him  to  look 
it  over ;  that  he  must  therefore  beg  that  I  would 
not  desire  him  to  look  over  my  first  book,  bo- 
cause,  if  he  did,  it  would  have  the  air  of  double- 
dealing.'  I  assured  him  that  I  did  not  at  all 
take  it  ill  of  Mr.  Tickell  that  he  was  going  to 
publish  his  translation  ;  that  he  certainfy  had  as 
much  right  to  translate  any  author  as  myself; 
and  that  publishing  both  was  entering  on  a  fair 
stage.  I  then  added,  that  I  would  not  desire 
him  to  look  over  my  first  book  of  the  *  lUad,'  be- 
cause he  had  locked  over  Mr.  Tickell's ;  bat 
could  wish  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  observa- 
tions on  the  second,  which  I  had  then  finished, 
and  which  Mr.  Tickell  had  not  touched  upon. 
Accordingly  I  sent  him  the  second  book  the 
next  mommg;  and  Mr.  Addison  a  few  days 
after  returned  it,  with  very  high  commendations. 
Soon  after  it  was  generally  known  that  Mr. 
Tkkell  was  publishing  the  first  book  of  tht 
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'IKtd,'  I  met  Dr.  Yoong  in  the  street ;  and, 
■poQ  oar  falling  into  that  subject,  the  Doctor 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  surprise  at  Tickell's 
having  had  such  a  translation  so  long  by  him. 
He  said,  that  it  was  inconceivable  to  him,  and 
tilit  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  Uie  matter; 
dsit  each  used  to  communicate  to  the  other 
whatever  verses  they  wrote,  even  to  the  least 
things ;  that  Tickell  could  not  have  been  busied 
ia  so  long  a  work  there  without  his  knowing 
maethin^  of  the  matter ;  and  that  he  had  never 
hsud  a  single  word  of  it  till  on  this  occasion. 
The  surprise  of  Dr.  Younff,  together  with  what 
Steele  has  said  a^nst  Tickell,  in  relation  to 
this  afiair,  make  it  highly  probable  that  there 
was  some  underhand  dealing  in  that  business ; 
and  indeed  Tickell  himself,  who  is  a  very  fair 
worth?  man,  has  since  in  a  manner  as  good  as 
ewned  it  to  me.  When  it  was  introduced  into 
t  eonversation  between  Mr.  Tickell  and  Mr. 
Pope,  by  a  third  person,  Tickell  did  not  deny 
it;  which,  considering  his  honour  and  xeal  for 
his  departed  friend,  was  the  same  as  owning  it'* 
Upon  these  suspicions,  with  which  Dr.  War- 
burton  hints  that  other  circumstances  con- 
caned.  Pope  always  in  his  "Art  of  Sinking" 
qwtes  this  book  as  the  work  of  Addison. 

To  compare  the  two  translations  would  be 
tedious ;  the  palm  is  now  given  universally  to 
Pbpe ;  but  I  think  the  first  lines  of  Tickell*s 
woe  rather  to  be  preferred ;  and  Pope  seems  to 
hive  since  borrowed  something  from  them  in 
the  correction  of  his  own. 

When  the  Hanover  succession  was  disputed, 
Tickell  save  what  assistance  his  pen  would 
iiqpply.  tJis  **  Letter  to  Avignon  **  stands  high 
■mong  party  poems  ;  it  expresses  contempt 
without  coarseness,  and  superiority  without  in- 
aikfice.  It  had  the  success  which  it  deserved, 
h«iag  five  times  printed. 


He  was  now  intimately  miited  to  Mr.  Ad<fi* 
son,  who,  when  he  went  rato  Ireland  as  seere- 
tarr  to  the  Lord  Sunderland,  took  him  thither 
ana  employed  him  in  public  business;  and 
when  (1717)  afterwards  he  rose  to  be  secretary 
of  state,  made  him  under-secrctary.  Their 
friendship  seems  to  have  continued  without 
abatement ;  for  when  Addison  died,  he  left  Um 
the  charge  of  publishing  his  works,  with  a 
solemn  recommendation  to  the  patronage  of 
Crag^ 

To  these  works  he  prefixed  an  Elegy  on  the 
Author,  which  could  owe  none  of  its  beauties  to 
the  assistance  which  might  be  suspected  to  have 
strengthened  or  embellished  his  earlier  compo- 
sitions ;  but  neither  he  nor  Addison  ever  pro- 
duced nobler  lines  than  are  contained  in  the 
third  and  fourth  paragraphs :  nor  is  a  more  sub- 
lime or  more  elegant  funeral  poem  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  compass  of  English  literature. 

He  was  afterwards  (about  1785)  made  secre 
tary  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  a  place  of 
great  honour;  in  which  he  continued  till  1740, 
when  he  died  on  the  iSd  of  April,  at  Bath. 

Of  the  poems  yet  unmentioned  the  longest  is 
*^  Kensington  Gardens,"  of  which  the  versifica- 
tion is  smooth  and  elegant,  but  the  fiction  un- 
skilfully compounded  of' Grecian  deities,  and 
Gothic  fairies.  Neither  species  of  those  ex- 
ploded beings  could  have  done  much ;  and 
when  they  are  brought  together  they  only  make 
each  other  contemptible.  To  Tickell,  however, 
cannot  be  refused  a  high  place  among  the  minor 
poets ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  Uiat  he  was 
one  of  the  contributors  to'  the  **  Spectator.** 
With  respect  to  his  personal  character,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  gay  oonversatioii, 
at  least  a  temperate  lover  of  wine  and  com- 
pany, and  in  his  domestic  relations  without  ceo- 
sure. 


HAMMOND. 


Or  Mr.  H  AMMOKO,  though  he  be  well  remem- 
NRd  as  a  man  eaiteemed  and  caressed  by  the 
dcgtnt  and  the  great,  I  was  at  first  able  to 
ob&n  no  other  memorials  than  such  as  are 
mpplied  by  a  book  called  '*  Gibber's  Lives  of 
the  Poets;**  of  which  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
testify,  that  it  was  not  written,  nor,  I  believe, 
ever  seen,  by  either  of  the  Gibbers :  bnt  was  the 
work  of  Robert  Shiels,  a  native  of  Scotland,  a 
iwn  of  very  acute  understanding,  though  with 
litdb  scholastic  education,  who,  not  long  after 
the  publication  of  his  work,  died  in  London  of 
i  coQuoraption.  His  life  was  virtuous,  and  his 
end  was  pious.  Theophilus  Gibber,  then  a 
prisoner  for  debt,  imparted,  as  I  was  told,  his 
iitme  for  ten  guineas.  The  manuscript  of  Shiels 
iiBow  in  mv  possession. 

I  have  since  found  that  Mr.  Shiels,  though 
he  was  no  negligent  inquirer,  had  been  misled 

hv  false  accounts ;  for  he  relates  that  James 

ftaBuaoad,  the  Author  of  the  Elegies,  was  the 


son  of  a  Turkey  merchant,  and  had  some  ofiica 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  court,  till  love  of  a 
lady,  whose  name  was  Dash  wood,  for  a  time 
disordered  his  understanding.  He  was  unex- 
tinguishably  amorous,  and  his  mistress  inexora- 
bly cnieL 

Of  this  narrative,  part  is  true  and  part  false. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Anthony  Hammond, 
a  man  of  note  among  the  wits,  poets,  and  par- 
liamentary orators,  in  the  beginnmg  of  this  cen- 
tury, who  was  allied  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by 
marrying  his  sister.*  He  was  bom  about  1710, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  school;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  was  of  any  university.f 


*  This  tocount  is  Kill  errooeous.  James  Hammond, 
our  Author,  was  of  a  different  familj,  the  second  son  <M 
Anthony  Hammond,  of  Somerehara-place,  in  the  counts 
of  Huntingdon,  Esq.  See  OenL  Mag.  vol.  Irii.  p.  78i 
— R. 

t  Mr.  Cole  gives  him  to  Caiabridfe.    1188 
CaotaU  io  Mua.  Brk.— C, 
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He  Wat  equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
•eenM  to  have  come  Terr  eariy  into  public  no- 
tice, and  to  have  been  distinguiahed  bj  those 
whose  friendships  prejudiced  mankind  at  that 
time  in  favour  of  the  man  on  whom  thej  were 
bestowed;  for  he  was  the  companion  of  Cob- 
ham,  Lyttelton,  and  Chesterfield.  He  is  said 
to  have  divided  his  life  between  pleasure  and 
books;  in  his  retirement  forgetting  the  town, 
and  in  his  gayety  losing  the  student  Of  his 
literary  hours  all  the  effects  are  here  exhibited, 
of  which  the  Ellegies  were  written  very  eariy, 
and  the  prologue  not  long  before  his  death. 

In  1741,  he  was  chosen  into  parliament  lor 
Truro,  in  Cornwall,  probably  one  of  those  who 
were  elected  by  the  Prince's  influence ;  and  died 
next  year,  in  June,  at  Stowe,  the  famous  seat  of 
Lord  Cobham.  His  mistress  long  outlived  him, 
and  in  1779  died  unmarried.  The  character 
which  her  lover  bequeathed  her  was,  indeed,  not 
likely  to  attract  courtship. 

The  Elegies  were  published  after  his  death ; 
and  while  the  writer's  name  was  remembered 
with  fondness,  they  were  read  with  a  resolution 
to  admire  them. 

The  recommendatory  preface  of  the  editor, 
who  was  then  believed,  and  is  now  affirmed,  by 
Dr.  Maty,  to  be  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  raised 
stmng  prejudices  in  their  favour. 

But  of  the  prefacer,  whoever  be  was,  it  may 
be  reasonably  suspected  that  he  never  read  the 
poems ;  for  hie  prcitcsses  to  value  them  for  a  very 
nigh  species  of  excellence,  and  recommends  them 
as  the  genuine  eflTusions  of  the  mind,  which  ex- 
press a  real  passiod  in  the  language  of  nature. 
But  the  truth  is,  these  Elegies  hsve  neither 
psBSJon,  nature,  nor  manners.    Where  there  is 


fiction,  tJwre  is  no  passion:  he  that  d^^ribci 
himseJf  as  a  shepherd  and  his  Nesra  or  Delia 
as  a  shepherdess,  and  talks  of  goats  and  lambs, 
feels  no  passion.  He  that  couru  his  mistress 
with  Roman  imagery  deserves  to  lose  her:  for 
she  may  with  good  reason  suspect  his  sincerity. 
Hammond  has  few  sentimenu  drawn  from  na- 
ture, and  few  images  from  noodem  life.  He 
produces  nothing  but  frigid  pedantry.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  ail  his  productions  three 
stanzas  that  deserve  to  be  remembered. 

Like  other  lovers,  he  threatens  the  lady  wit> 
dying ;  and  what  then  shall  folbw  7 


Wilt  thoa  in  tears  thr  Io7er*t  ( 

With  eye*  aveited  U^t  the  aoleian  pjns : 

Till  all  aroand  the  doleful  damea  aaeend. 
Then,  slowly  sinking,  hj  degieea  ezpirs .' 

To  sooth  the  hor^ng  soul  be  thhM  tha  can. 
With  plaintire  cries  to  lead  the  mourafol  band; 

In  sable  weeds  the  golden  Tase  tu  bear. 
And  cull  mj  ashes  with  thj  tremblinf  hsod. 

Panchaia*8  odours  be  their  coatlj  feaac. 
And  all  the  pride  of  Aaia's  fragrant  year  | 

Oive  then  the  treasures  of  the  faithesc  eaac ; 
And,  what  is  still  more  predoua,  give  thj  tear. 

Surely  no  blame  can  fall  upon  a  nymph  who 
rejected  a  swain  of  so  Uttle  meaninff. 

His  verses  are  not  rugged,  but  £ey  have  no 
sweetness;  they  never  glide  in  a  stream  of 
melody.  Why  Hammond  or  other  writers  have 
thought  the  quatrain  of  ten  syllables  elegiac,  it 
is  difficult  to  telL  The  character  of  the  Elegj 
is  gentleness  and  tenuity ;  but  this  stanza  bat 
been  pronounced  by  Dryden,  whoee  knowledge 
of  English  metre  was  not  inconsiderable,  to  be 
the  most  mimiificent  of  all  measures  which  oar 
language  aflorda. 


SOMERVILLE. 


Of  Mr.  *  SoMEaviLLs's  life  I  am  not  able  to 
say  any  thing  that  can  satisfy  curiosity. 

He  was  a  gentleman  whose  estate  was  in 
Warwickshire :  his  house,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1692,  is  called  Edston,  a  seat  inherited  from  a 
long  line  of  ancestors ;  for  he  was  said  to  be  of 
the  first  family  in  his  county.  He  tells  of  him- 
self that  he  was  bom  near  the  Avon's  banks. 
He  was  bred  at  Winchester-school,  and  was 
elected  fellow  of  New  College.  It  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  in  the  places  of  his  education  he  ex- 
nibited  any  uncommon  proofs  of  genius  or  litera- 
ture. His  powers  were  first  displayed  in  the 
country,  where  he  wns  distingtdsnea  as  a  poet, 
a  gentleman,  and  a  skilful  and  useful  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Of  the  close  of  his  life,  those  whom  his  poems 
bave  delighted  will  read  with  pain  the  following 
account,  copied  from  tlie  letters  of  his  friend 
Shenstone,  by  whom  he  was  too  much  resembled. 

" — Our  old  friend  Somerville  is  dead !  I  did 
■ot  imagine  I  could  have  been  so  sorry  as  I  find 


•  WiUUa. 


myself  on  this  occasion. — Subtatum  qttttnmui.  I 
can  now  excuse  all  his  foibles  ;  impute  them  to 
age,  and  to  distress  of  circumstances  ;  the  last  of 
these  considerations  wrings  my  very  soul  to 
think  on.  For  a  man  of  high  spirit,  eonscioas  of 
having  (at  least  in  one  production)  generally 
pleased  the  worid,  to  be  plagued  and  threatened 
oy  wretches  that  are  low  in  every  sense ;  to  be 
forced  to  drink  himself  into  pains  of  the  bodj, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains  of  the  m^d,  u  s 
misery.** 

He  died  July  19,  1742.  and  was  buried  it 
Wotton,  near  Henley  on  Arden. 

Hisdistresses  need  not  be  much  pitied ;  his  es- 
tate is  said  to  have  been  fifteen  hundred  a  year, 
which  by  his  death  devolved  to  Lord  Somervilii 
of  Scotland.  His  mother,  indeed,  who  lived  tifl 
ninety,  had  a  jointure  of  six  hundred. 

It  IS  with  re^et  that  I  find  mjraelf  not  better 
enabled  to  exhibit  memorials  of  a  writer  who  at 
least  must  be  allowed  to  have  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  men  of  his  own  class,  by  devoting  part 
of  his  time  to  elegant  knowledige  •  and  who  hsi 
shown,  by  the  subjects  which  kis  poeiiy  kai 
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•domed,  that  it  is  practicable  to  be  at  onoe  a 
ikilfal  sportaraan  and  a  man  of  letters. 

Somerville  has  tried  many  modes  of  poetry ;  and 
tboufih  perhaps  he  has  not  in  any  reached  such 
exeeUence  as  to  raise  much  envy,  it  may  com- 
aoaly  be  said  at  least,  that  "he  writes  very 
well  for  a  gentleman.'*  His  serious  pieces  are 
Mroetimes  elevated,  and  his  trifles  are  sometimes 
ele^nt.  In  his  versos  to  Addison,  the  couplet 
which  mentions  Clio  is  written  with  the  most 
exquisite  delicacy  of  praise  ;  it  exhibits  one  of 
those  happy  strokes  that  is  seldom  attained.  In 
his  Odes  to  Marlborouffh  there  are  beautiful 
lines ;  bat  in  the  second  ode  he  shows  that  he 
knew  little  of  his  hero,  when  he  talks  of  his  pri- 
vate virtues.  His  subjects  are  commonly  such 
as  require  no  great  depth  of  thought  or  energy 
of  expression.  His  Fables  are  generally  stale, 
and  thereftire  excite  no  curiosity.  Of  his  fa- 
viMirite,  ^  The  Two  Springs,**  the  fiction  is  un- 
natural and  the  moral  inconsequential.  In  his 
Tales  there  is  too  much  coarseness,  with  too 
little  care  of  language,  and  not  sufficient  rapidity 
of  narration. 


His  great  work  is  his  "  Chase,**  which  he  un- 
dertook in  his  maturer  age,  when  his  ear  was 
improved  to  the  approbation  of  blank  verse,  of 
which  however  his  two  first  lines  gave  a  bad 
specimen.  To  this  poem  praise  cannot  be  to- 
tally denied.  He  is  allowed  by  sportsmen  to 
write  with  great  intelligence  of  bis  subject,  which 
is  the  first  requisite  to  excellence  ;  and  though  it 
is  impossible  to  interest  the  common  readers  of 
verse  in  the  dangei-s  or  pleasures  of  the  chase,  he 
has  done  all  that  transition  and  variety  could 
easily  effect ;  and  has  with  great  propriety  en-, 
larged  his  plan  by  the  modes  of  hunting  used  in 
other  countries. 

With  still  less  judgment  did  he  choose  blank 
verse  as  the  vehicle  of  rural  sports.  If  blank  verae 
be  not  tumid  and  gorgeous,  it  is  crippled  prose; 
and  familiar  images  in  laboured  language  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  absiud  novelty, 
which,  wanting  the  attractions  of  nature,  cannot 
please  long.  One  excellence  of  the  *'  Splendid 
shilling**  is,  that  it  is  shorL  Disguise  can  gratify 
no  longer  than  it  deceives. 


SAVAGE* 


IT  has  been  observed  in  all  ages,  that  the  ad- 
vanta^s  of  nature  or  of  fortune  nave  contributed 
very  little  to  the  promotion  of  happiness  ;  and 
that  those  whom  tne  splendour  of  their  rank  or 
ihe  extent  of  their  capacitv  have  placed  upon 
the  summits  of  human  life,  nave  not  often  given 
any  just  occasion  to  envy  in  those  who  look  up 
to  them  from  a  lower  station  ;  whether  it  be  that 
apparent  superiority  incites  |;reat  designs,  and 
great  designs  are  naturally  liable  to  fatal  mis- 
carriages, or  that  the  general  lot  of  mankind  is 
misery,  and  the  misfortunes  of  those  whose  emi- 
nence drew  upon  them  an  universal  attention 
have  been  more  carefully  recorded,  because  they 
were  more  generally  observed,  and  have  in 
reality  been  only  more  conspicuous  than  those 
of  others,  not  more  frequent  or  more  severe. 

That  affluence  and  power,  advantages  extrinsic 
and  adventitious,  ana  therefire  easily  separable 
from  those  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  should 
vary  oflen  flatter  the  mind  witli  expectations  of 
felicity  which  they  cannot  give,  raises  no  astonish- 
ment ;  but  it  seems  rational  to  hope,  that  intel- 
loctusi  greatness  shouki  produce  better  effects  ; 
chat  minds  qualified  for  great  attainments  should 
irst  endeavour  their  own  benefit ;  and  that  they 
who  are  most  able  to  teach  others  the  way  to 
happiness,  should  with  most  certainty  follow  it 
tiiemselves. 

But  this  expectation,  however  plausible,  has 
(been  very  frequently  disappointed.  The  heroes 
«f  literary  as  well  as  civil  history  have  been 
f  ery  oden  no  less  remarkable  for  what  they  have 
furred,  than  for  what  tliey  have  achieved  ;  and 


'  *  The  flrat  edUinn  of  this  Interesting  narratlTO,  accord- 
Ikkf  to  Mr.  Boswell,  was  published  in  1744,  bj  Roberu. 
The  second,  new  Mms  ms,  bears  dais  174S,  and  was 


volumes  have  been  written  only  to  enumerata 
the  miseries  of  the  learned,  and  relate  their  un- 
happy lives  and  untimely  deaths. 

To  these  mournful  narratives  I  am  about  to 
add  the  life  of  Richard  Sava^  a  man  whoae 
writings  entitle  him  to  an  eminent  rank  in  the 
classes  of  learning,  and  whose  misfortunes  claim 
a  degree  of  compassion  not  always  due  to  the 
unhappy,  as  they  were  often  the  consequences 
of  the  crimes  of  others,  rather  than  his  own. 

In  the  year  1697,  Anne  Countess  of  Maccles* 
field  having  lived  some  time  upon  very  uneasy 
terms  with  her  husband,  thought  a  public  con- 
fession of  adultery  the  most  obvious  and  expedi- 
tious method  of  obtaining  her  liberty  ;  and  tnere> 
fore  declared,  that  the  child  with  which  sht 
was  then  great  was  begotten  by  the  Earl  Rivers 
This,  as  may  be  imagined,  made  her  husbcuW 
no  less  desirous  of  a  separation  than  herself^  and 
he  prosecuted  his  design  in  the  most  effectual 
manner ;  for  he  applied  not  to  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  for  a  divorce,  but  to  the  parliament  for  an 
act,  by  which  his  marriage  might  be  dissolved, 
the  nuptial  contract  totally  annulled,  and  the 
children  of  his  wife  illegitimated.  This  act, 
after  the  usual  deliberation,  he  obtained,  though 
without  the  approbation  of  some,  who  considered 
marriage  as  an  affair  only  cognizable  by  ecde 
siastictu  itidges  ;t  and  on  Mardi  3d  was  separat 
ed  from  nis  wife,  whose  fortune,  which  was  very 
great,  was  repaid  her,  and  who  having,  as  well  as 
her  husband,  the  liberty  of  making  another  choice, 
was  in  a  short  time  married  to  Colonel  Brett 

While  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  was  prose- 
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cuting  this  affair,  his  wife  was,  on  the  10th  of 
January,  1697-8,  delivered  of  a  son ;  and  the 
Elarl  Rivers,  by  appearing  to  consider  him  as 
his  own,  left  none  any  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  her  declaration ;  for  he  was  his  god- 
father, and  gave  him  his  own  name,  which  was 
by  his  direction  inserted  in  the  register  of  St. 
iindrew's  parish,  in  Holbom,  but  unfortunately 
left  him  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  whom,  as 
she  was  now  set  free  from  her.  husband,  he 
probably  imagined  likely  to  treat  with  great 
tenderness  the  child  that  had  contributed  to  so 
pleasing  an  event  It  is  not  indeed  easy  to  di»> 
cover  what  motives  could  be  found  to  overba- 
lance that  natural  affection  of  a  parent,  or  what 
interest  could  be  promoted  by  neglect  or  cruelty. 
The  dresd  of  shame  or  of  poverty,  by  which 
some  wretches  have  been  incited  to  abandon  or 
to  murder  their  children,  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  affected  a  woman  who  had  proclaimed  her 
crimes  and  solicited  reproach,  ana  on  whom  the 
clemency  of  the  le^slature  had  undeservedly 
bestowed  a  fortune,  which  would  have  been  very 
little  dimininished  bv  the  expenses  which  the 
care  of  her  child  could  have  brought  upon  her. 
It  was  therefore  not  Ukely  that  she  would  be 
wicked  without  temptation ;  that  she  would  look 
upon  her  son  from  nis  birth  with  a  kind  of  re- 
sentment and  abhorrence :  and,  instead  of  sup- 
porting, assisting,  and  defending  him,  delight  to 
see  him  struggung  with  misery,  or  that  she 
would  take  every  opportunity  of  aggravating  his 
misfortunes,  and  obstructing  his  resources,  and 
%with  an  implacable  and  restless  cruelty  conti- 
nue her  persecution  from  the  first  hour  of  his 
life  to  the  last 

But  whatever  were  her  motives,  no  sooner  was 
her  son  bom,  than  she  discovered  a  resolution  of 
disowning  him;  and  in  a  very  short  time  re- 
moved him  from  her  sight,  by  committing  him  to 
the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  whom  she  directed  to 
educate  him  as  her  own,  and  enjoined  never  to 
inform  him  of  his  true  parents. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Richard 
Savage.  Bom  wiUi  a  legal  claim  to  honour 
and  to  affluence,  he  was  in  two  months  illegiti- 
mated by  the  parliament,  and  disowned  by  his 
mother,  doomed  to  poverty  and  obscurity,  and 
launched  upon  the  ocean  of  life,  only  that  he 
might  be  swallowed  by  its  quicksands,  or  dashed 
upon  its  rocks. 

His  mother  could  not  indeed  infect  others 
with  the  same  cruelty.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  the  inquiries  which  the  curiosity  or  tcn- 
demess  of  her  relations  made  after  her  child, 
she  was  obliged  to  give  some  account  of  the 
measures  she  had  taken ;  and  her  mother,  the 
Lady  Mason,  whether  in  approbation  of  her  de- 
sign, or  to  prevent  more  criminal  contrivances, 
engaged  to  transact  with  the  nurse,  to  pay  her 
for  her  care,  and  to  superintend  the  education 
of  the  child. 


of  a  marriai^e  solenmized  in  ihe  face  of  the  church. — 8a/- 
mon^t  Ravine. 

The  following  protest  ie  regietered  in  the  books  of  the 
House  of  Lords. 
Dissentient, 

Because  we  conceive  that  this  is  the  first  bill  of  that 
nature  that  hath  ))ajised,  where  there  was  not  a  divorce 
tm  obtained  in  the  Spiritual  C«>un ;  which  we  Inolt  upon 
as  ao  ill  precadeot,  ana  may  be  of  daugeruu^  cousequences 
ia  Um  tiifutti 


In  this  charitable  office  she  was  assisted  by 
his  godmother,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  who  while  she 
lived,  always  looked  upon  him  with  that  ten- 
derness which  the  barbarity  of  his  mother  made 
peculiarly  necessary ;  but  her  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  his  tenth  year,  was  anotlier  of  the 
misfortunes  of  his  childhood  ;  for  though  she 
kindly  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  loss  bv  a 
legacy  of  three  hundred  pounds,  yet,  as  he  bad 
none  to  prosecute  his  claim,  to  shelter  him  from 
oppression,  or  call  in  law  to  the  assistance  of 
justice,  her  will  was  eluded  by  the  execntori, 
and  no  part  of  the  money  was  ever  paid. 

He  was,  however,  not  yet  whollv  abandoned. 
The  Lady  Mason  still  continued  her  care,  and 
directed  him  to  be  placed  at  a  small  graromarw 
school  near  St  Alban*s,  where  he  was  called  by 
the  name  of  his  nurse,  without  the  least  intima^ 
tion  that  he  had  a  claim  to  any  other. 

Here  he  was  initiated  in  literature,  and  passed 
through  several  of  the  classes,  with  what  rapidity 
or  witli  what  applause  cannot  now  be  known. 
As  he  alwavs  spoke  with  respect  of  his  master, 
it  is  probable  tnat  the  mean  rank  in  which  faA 
then  appeared  did  not  hinder  his  genius  from 
being  aistinguished,  or  his  industry  from  beins 
rewiuded  ;  and  if  in  so  low  a  state  he  obtained 
distinction  and  rewards,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
were  gained  but  by  genius  and  industry. 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  conjecture,  that  his 
application  was  equal  to  his  abilities,  because 
his  improvement  was  more  than  proportioned 
to  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  if  his  earliest  productions 
had  been  preserved,  like  those  of  happier  stu- 
dents, we  might  in  some  .have  found  vigorous 
sallies  of  that  sprightly  humour  which  distin- 
guishes "  The  Author  to  be  let,**  and  in  others 
strong  touches  of  that  ardent  imai^ination  which 
painted  the  solemn  scenes  of  "  The  Wanderer." 

While  he  was  thus  cultivating  his  genius,  hif 
father,  the  Earl  Rivers,  was  seized  with  a  dii 
temper,  which  in  a  short  time  put  an  end  to  hif 
life.*  He  had  frequently  inquired  after  his  son, 
and  had  always  been  amused  with  fallacious 
and  evasive  answers ;  but  being  now  in  his  own 
opinion  on  his  deathbed,  he  tliought  it  his  dul^ 
to  provide  for  him  among  his  other  natural  chil- 
dren, and  therefore  demanded  a  positive  account 
of  him,  with  an  importunity  not  to  be  diverted 
or  denied.  His  mother,  who  could  no  longer 
refuse  an  answer,  determined  at  least  to  give 
such  as  should  cut  him  off*  for  ever  from  that 
happiness  wliich  competence  affords,  and  there- 
fore declared  that  he  was  dead  ;  which  is  per- 
haps the  first  instance  of  a  lie  invented  by  a 
mother  to  deprive  her  son  of  a  provision  which 
was  designee!  him  by  another,  and  which  she 
could  not  expect  herself,  though  he  should  lose  it 

This  was  therefore  an  act  of  wickedness 
which  could  not  be  defeated,  because  it  could 
not  be  suspected;  the  Earl  did  not  imagine 
there  could  exist  in  a  human  form  a  mother  thst 
would  ruin  her  son  without  enriching  herself) 
and  therefore  bestowed  upon  some  other  person 
six  thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  in  his  will 
bequeathed  to  Savage. 

The  same  cruelty  which  incited  his  mother 
to  intercept  this  provision  M'hich  had  been  in- 
tended him,  prompted  her  in  a  short  time  tA 
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Mother  project,  a  project  worthy  of  such  a  dis- 
poation.  She  endeavoured  to  rid  herself  from 
the  dangers  of  being  at  any  time  made  known 
to  him,  by  senduig  him  secretly  to  the  American 
plantations.'*' 

By  whose  kindness  this  scheme  was  counter- 
icted,  or  by  whose  interposition  she  was  in- 
duced to  lay  aside  her  design,  I  know  not :  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Lady  Mason  might  per- 
soade  or  compel  her  to  desist,  or  perhaps  she 
could  not  easily  find  accomplices  wicked  enough 
to  concur  in  so  cruel  an  action  ;  for  it  may  be 
conceived,  that  those  who  had  by  a  long  grada- 
^aa  of  guilt  hardened  their  hearts  asamst  the 
sense  of  common  wickedness,  would  yet  be 
shocked  at  the  design  of  a  mother  to  expose  hef 
■on  to  slavery  and  want,  to  expose  him  without 
mterest,  and  without  provocation  ;  and  Savage 
might  on  this  occasion  find  protectors  and  ad- 
vocates among  those  who  had  long  traded  in 
Climes,  and  wt^m  compastuon  bad  never  touched 
before. 

Being  hindered,  by  whatever  means,  from 
banishing  him  into  another  country,  she  formed 
soon  after  a  scheme  for  buryins  him  in  poverty 
and  obscurity  in  his  own;  and  that  his  station 
of  Ufe,  if  not  the  place  of  his  residence,  might 
keep  him  for  ever  at  a  distance  from  her,  she 
oidercKi  bim  to  be  placed  with  a  shoemaker  in 
Holbom,  that,  after  the  usual  time  of  trial,  he 
BUffht  become  bis  apprentice.! 

It  is  generally  reported  that  this  project  was 
for  some  time  successful,  and  that  Savage  was 
employ«l  at  the  awl  longer  than  he  was  willing 
to  confess ;  nor  was  it  perhaps  any  ffreat  ad- 
vantage to  him  that  an  unexpected  discovery 
determined  him  to  ouit  his  occupation. 

About  this  time  nis  nurse,  wno  had  always 
treated  bim  as  her  own  son,  died ;  and  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  take  care  of  those  effects 
which  by  her  death  were,  as  he  imagined,  be- 
come his  own  ;  he  therefore  went  to  nor  house, 
opened  her  boxes,  and  examined  her  papers, 
among  which  he  found  some  letters  written  to 
her  by  the  Lady  Mason,  which  informed  him 
of  his  birth  ana  the  reasons  for  which  it  was 
concealed. 

He  was  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  employ- 
ment which  had  been  allotted  him,  but  thouffbt 
he  had  a  right  to  share  the  affluence  of  his 
mother ;  and  therefore  without  scruple  applied 
to  her  as  her  son,  and  made  use  of  every  art  to 
awaken  her  tenderness,  and  attract  her  regard. 
But  neither  his  letters,  nor  the  interposition  of 
those  friends  which  his  merit  or  his  distress  pro- 
cared  him,  made  any  impression  upon  her  mind. 
She  still  resolved  to  neglect,  though  she  could 
no  longer  disown  him. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he  frequently  solicits 
ed  her  to  admit  him  to  see  her ;  she  avoided  him 
with  the  most  vigilant  precaution,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  excluded  from  her  house,  by  whom- 
soever he  might  be  introduced,  and  what  reason 
soever  he  might  give  for  entering  it. 

Savage  was  at  the  same  time  so  touched  with 
the  discovery  of  his  real  mother,  that  it  was  his 
frequent  practice  to  walk  in  the  dark  evenings} 
for  several  hours  before  her  door,  in  hopes  of 


•  Saraxe^t  Prerace  to  his  MiscellaniM. 
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sedng  her  as  she  might  come  by  acddent  to  the 
window,  or  cross  her  apartment  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand. 

But  all  his  assiduity  and  tenderness  were  with- 
out effect,  for  he  could  neither  soften  her  heart 
nor  open  her  hand,  and  was  reduced  to  the  ut- 
most miseries  of  want,  while  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  awaken  the  affection  of  a  mother.  He 
was  therefore  obliged  to  seek  some  other  means 
of  support;  and,  having  no  profession,  became 
by  necessity  an  author. 

At  this  time  the  attention  of  all  the  literary 
world  was  engrossed  by  the  Bangorian  contro- 
versy, which  fuled  the  press  with  pamphlets,  and 
the  coffee-houses  with  disputants.  Of  this  sub- 
ject, as  most  popular,  he  made  choice  for  his  first 
attempt,  and  without  any  other  knowledge  of  the 
question  than  he  had  casually  collected  &jm  con- 
versation, published  a  poem  against  theBishop.§ 

What  was  the  success  or  merit  of  this  pior- 
formance  I  know  not,  it  was  probably  lost  among 
the  iimumerable  pamphlets  to  which  that  dispute 

gave  occasion.  Mr.  Savage  was  himself  m  a 
ttle  time  ashamed  of  it,  and  endeavoured  to  sup- 
press it,  by  destroying  all  the  copies  that  ne 
could  collect 

He  then  attempted  a  more  gainful  kind  of 
writing,  II  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  offered  to  the 
sta^e  a  comedy  borrowed  from  a  Spanish  plot, 
which  was  refused  by  the  players,  and  was 
therefore  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Bullock,  who, 
having  more  interest,  made  •  some  slight  altera- 
tions, and  brought  it  upon  the  stage,  under  the 
title  of  "  Woman*8  a  Riddle,'«ir  but  allowed  the 
unhappy  author  no  part  of  the  profit 

Not  discouraged  however  at  his  repulse,  he 
wrote  two  years  afterwards  "  Love  in  a  Veil,*' 
another  comedy,  borrowed  likewise  from  the 
Spanish,  but  with  little  better  success  than  be- 
fore ;  for  though  it  was  received  and  acted,  yet 
it  appeared  so  late  in  the  year,  that  the  Author 
obtamed  no  other  advantage  from  it,  than  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Mr. 
Wilks,  by  whom  he  was  pitied,  caressed,  and 
relieved. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  having  declared  in  his  fa- 
vour with  all  the  ardour  of  benevolence  which 
constituted  his  character,  promoted  his  interest 
with  the  utmost  zeal,  related  his  misfortunes, 
applauded  his  merit,  took  all  the  opportunities 
of  recommending  him,  and  asserted,  that  "the 
inhumanity  of  his  mother  had  given  bim  a  right 
to  find  every  good  man  his  father."*  ♦ 

Nor  wasMr.  Savage  admitted  to  his  acc|uaint- 
ance  only,  but  to  his  confidence,  of  which  he 
sometimes  related  an  instance  too  extraordinaij 
to  be  omitted,  as  it  affords  a  very  just  idea  of  his 
patron's  character. 

He  was  once  desired  by  Sir  Richard,  with  an 
air  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  come  very  early 
to  his  house  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Savage 
came  as  he  had  promised,  found  the  chariot  at 
the  door,  and  Sir  Richard  waiting  for  him,  and 
ready  to  go  out  What  was  intended,  and  whi- 
ther they  were  to  go.  Savage  could  not  conjec- 
ture, and  was  not  vailing  to  inquire ;  but  imm^ 


&  It  was  called  «« The  Battle  of  the  Pamphlets.*' 
(I  Jacob's  Lives  of  the  Dramatic  Poets.— Dr.  J. 
f  This  play  was  printed  first  in  8ra ;  and  afierwaiua 
in  13mo.  the  fifth  edition.— Dr.  J 
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diatelj  Mated  himielf  with  Sir  Richard.  The 
eoachman  was  ordered  to  drive,  and  they  hurried 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Hyde-Park  Cor- 
ner, where  they  stopped  at  a  petty  tavern,  and 
retired  to  a  private  room.  Sir  Richard  then  in- 
fimned  him,  that  he  intended  to  pubUsh  a  pam- 
phlet, and  that  he  had  desired  him  to  come  thi- 
ther tlttt  he  might  write  for  him.  They  soon  sat 
down  to  the  work.  Sir  Richard  dictated,  and 
Savaf^e  wrote,  till  the  dinner  that  was  ordered 
was  put  upon  the  table.  Sava^  was  surprised 
at  the  meanness  of  the  entertamment,  and  after 
0ome  hesitation  ventured  to  ask  for  some  wine, 
which  Sir  Richard,  not  without  reluctance,  or- 
dered to  be  brought  They  then  iinished  their 
dinner,  and  proceeded  in  their  pamphlet,  which 
they  concluaed  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Savage  then  imac^ined  his  task  was  orer, 
and  expected  that  Sir  Richard  would  call  for  the 
reckonmg,  and  return  home;  but  his  expecta- 
tions deceived  him,  for  Sir  Richard  told  him  that 
he  was  without  money,  and  that  the  pamphlet 
must  be  sold  before  the  dinner  could  be  paid  for ; 
and  Savage  was  therefore  obliged  to  go  and  offer 
their  new  production  for  sale  for  two  guineas, 
which  with  some  difficulty  he  obtained.  Sir 
Richard  then  returned  home,  having  retired  that 
day  only  to  avoid  his  creditors,  and  composed  the 
pamphlet  only  to  discharge  his  reckoning. 

Mr.  Savage  related  another  fact  eq^ually  un- 
common, which,  though  it  has  no  relation  to  his 
life,  ought  to  be  preserved.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
having  one  day  invited  to  his  house  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  of  the  first  quality,  they  were  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  liveries  which  surrounded 
the  table;  and,  afler  dinner,  when  wine  and 
mirth  had  set  them  free  from  the  observation  of 
tieid  ceremony,  one  of  them  inquired  of  Sir 
Richard,  how  such  an  expensive  train  of  domes- 
tics could  be  consistent  with  his  fortuna  Sir 
Richard  verv  frankly  confessed,  that  thev  were 
fellows  of  whom  he  would  very  willingly  be  rid : 
and  being  then  asked  why  he  did  not  discharge 
them,  declared  that  they  were  bailiffs,  who  had 
mtroduced  themselves  with  an  execution,  and 
whom,  since  he  could  not  send  them  away,  he 
had  thoug^ht  it  convenient  to  embellish  with  live- 
ries, that  they  might  do  him  credit  while  they 
•taved. 

fiUs  friends  were  diverted  with  the  expedient, 
and  by  paying  the  debt  discharged  their  attend- 
ance, having  obliged  Sir  Richard  to  promise  that 
they  should  never  again  find  him  graced  with  a 
retinue  of  the  same  kind. 

Under  such  a  tutor  Mr.  Savage  was  not  likely 
to  learn  prudence  or  frus^litv ;  and  perhaps  many 
of  the  misfortunes  which  the  want  of  those  vir- 
tues brought  upon  him  in  the  foUovring  parts  of 
his  life,  might  be  justly  imputed  to  so  ummprov- 
ing  an  example. 

Nor  did  the  kindness  of  Sir  Richard  end  in 
common  favours.  He  proposed  to  have  esta- 
blished him  in  some  settled  scheme  of  life,  and  to 
have  contracted  a  kind  of  alliance  with  him,  by 
marrying  him  to  a  natural  daughter  on  whom  he 
mtended  to  bestow  a  thousand  pounds.  But, 
though  he  was  always  lavish  of  future  bounties, 
he  conducted  his  aflfairs  in  such  a  manner,  that 
he  was  very  seldom  able  to  keep  his  promises,  or 
•zecute  his  own  intentions ;  and,  as  he  never  was 
able  to  raise  the  sum  which  he  had  offered,  the 
marriage  was  delayed.  la  the  mean  time  he  was  I 


officiooslj  informed,  that  Mr.  Savage  hadridk 
culed  him  *,  by  which  he  was  ao  much  exaspe- 
rated, that  he  withdrew  the  allowance  which  bt 
had  paid  him,  and  never  siterwaida  admitted  him 
to  his  house. 

It  is  not  indeed  unlikely  that  Savage  might  by 
his  imprudence  expose  lumself  to  the  malice  of  a 
talebearer;  for  his  patron  had  many  foUies, 
which,  as  his  discernment  easily  discovered,  his 
imagination  might  sometimes  incite  him  to  men- 
tion too  ludicrously.  A  little  knowledge  of  ths 
worid  is  sufficient  to  discover  that  such  weakness 
is  very  common,  and  that  there  are  few  who  do 
not  sometimes,  in  the  wantonness  of  thoughtlert 
mirth,  or  the  heat  of  transient  resentment,  speak 
6f  their  friends  and  benefactors  with  levt^  and 
contempt,  though  in  their  cooler  moments  they 
want  neither  sense  of  their  kindness,  nor  reve- 
rence for  their  virtue :  the  fault  th^efore  of  Mr. 
Savage  was  rather  negligence  than  ingratitude. 
But  Sir  Richard  must  Ukewise  be  ai^uitted  d 
severity,  for  who  is  there  that  can  patiently  bear 
contempt,  from  one  whom  he  has  rdieved  and 
supported,  for  whose  establishment  he  has  la- 
boured, and  whose  interest  he  has  promoted? 

He  was  now  a^in  abandoned  to  fortime  with- 
out any  other  fnend  than  Mr.  Wilks ;  a  man, 
who,  whatever  were  bis  abilities  or  skill  as  an 
actor,  deserves  at  least  to  be  remembered  lor  his 
virtues,*  which  are  not  often  to  be  fooad  in  ths 
world,  and  perhaps  less  oflen  in  hia  pfofsmioa 
than  in  others.  To  be  humane,  sencmia,  and 
candid,  is  a  very  high  degree  of  aMrit  in  any 
case,  but  those  qualities  deserve  stiU  greater 
praise,  when  they  are  found  in  that  cooditioo 
which  makes  almost  every  other  man,  for  what- 
ever reason,  contemptuous,  insolent,  petulant, 
selfish,  and  brutal. 

As  Mr.  Wilks  was  one  of  those  to  whom  cala- 
mity seldom  complained  without  relief,  he  natn- 
raliv  took  an  uafortunate  wit  into  his  proCectioo, 
and  not  only  assisted  him  in  any  casual  di»> 
tresses,  but  continued  an  equal  ana  steady  kind- 
ness to  the  time  of  his  death. 

By  his  interposition  Mr.  Savage  once  obtained 
from  his  motherf  fifty  pounds,  and  a  promise  of 
one  hundred  and  fifly  more  ;  but  it  was  the  htit 


*  At  h  Is  a  Io90  to  mankind  when  mnj  i^osd  makm  b 
forgouen,  I  shall  insert  another  instance  of  Mr.  Wilkf>t 
generosity,  rery  liule  Icnown.  Mr.  Smith,  a  gentleoua 
educated  at  Dublin,  being  hindered,  by  an  impedineni  m 
his  pronunciation,  fW>ni  engaeing  in  orders,  for  whkh  his 
friends  designed  him,  left  tiis  own  country,  and  came  to 
London  in  quest  of  employment,  but  found  hk  aofici»' 
tions  fruitless,  and  his  necessities  erery  day  more  press* 
ing.  In  this  distress  he  wrote  a  tragedy,  and  offured  it  lo 
the  players,  by  whom  it  was  rejected.  Thtts  were  his 
last  nopes  defeated,  and  he  had  no  other  jproapeei  thai 
of  the  most  deplorable  poverty.  But  Mr.  wilks  thooffat 
bis  performance,  though  not  nerfect,  at  least  worthy  of 
some  reward,  and  therefore  onered  him  a  benefit.  This 
farour  he  impmred  whh  so  much  diligence,  that  ihs 
house  afforded  him  a  considerable  aam,  with  whkh  hs 
went  to  Leyden,  applied  himself  to  the  acody  of  phyik. 
and  prosecuted  his  design  with  so  muck  djUfeoce  sod 
success,  that,  when  Dr.  Bnerhaare  was  desfered  by  ths 
Czarina  to  recommend  proper  persone  to  tatrodues  ims 
Russia  the  practice  and  study  of  phyak.  Dr.  Smith  was 
one  of  thoee  whom  he  selected.  He  had  a  coaaiderabis 
pension  settled  on  him  at  his  arriral,  ami  was  (me  of  ths 
chief  physicians  at  thn  Russian  court. — Dr.  J. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Smith  iu  Ruaala,  to  Mr.  Wilks,  is 
printed  in  Chetwo«Ki*s  **  History  of  the  Stage.*'— R. 

t  "  Thi%**  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  I  write  apnn  tliecrsdk 
of  the  author  of  his  life,  which  was  published  ia  1717; 
and  waa  a  smsP  pampblsi,  hmmded  le  fisai  hk  cuh 
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c/thifl  anhA|»p3r  mtii,  that  few  promiaea  of  any 
tdvantaife  to  him  were  peifemed.  His  mo^er 
wu  infectod,  among  others,  with  the  ceneral 
madness  of  the  South  Sea  traffic ;  and,  naving 
been  disappointed  in  her  expectations,  refused  to 
par  whatperfaaps  nothing  but  the  prospect  of 
sadden  affluence  prompted  her  to  promise. 

Betiu^  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  friend- 
ship or  Mr.  Wilks,  he  was  consequently  an  as- 
siduous frequenter  of  the  theatres ;  and  in  a  short 
tune  the  amiisements  of  the  stage  took  such  pos- 
8<-8sion  of  his  mind,  that  he  never  was  absent 
from  a  play  in  several  years. 

This  constant  attendance  naturally  procured 
him  the  acquaintance  of  the  players,  ana,  amons 
others,  of  Mrs.  Oldfield,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  conversation,  and  touched  with 
nis  misfortunes,  that  she  allowed  him  a  settled 
pension  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  which  was  during 
ner  life  regularly  paid. 

That  this  act  of  generosity  may  receive  its 
due  praise,  and  that  the  ffood  actions  of  Mrs. 
ddneld  may  not  be  sullied  by  her  ^neral  cha- 
racter, it  is  propjer  to  mention  what  MV.  Savage 
ofien  declared,  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he 
never  saw  her  alone,  or  in  any  otlier  place  than 
behind  the  scenes. 

At  her  death  he  endeavoured  to  show  his  gra- 
titude in  the  most  decent  manner,  by  wearing 
mourning  as  for  a  mother ;  but  did  not  celebrate 
her  in  elegies,*  because  he  knew  that  too  great 
a  profusion  of  praise  would  only  have  revived 
those  faults  which  his  natural  equity  did  not 
allow  him  to  think  less,  because  they  were  com- 
mitted b}r  one  who  favoured  him :  but  of  which, 
though  lus  virtue  would  not  endeavour  to  palli- 
ate them,  his  gratitude  would  not  suffer  him  to 
prolono;  the  memory  or  diffuse  the  censure. 

In  his  '*  Wanderer**  he  has  Indeed  taken  an 
opportunity  of  mentioning  her ;  but  celebrates 
her  not  for  her  virtue,  but  her  beauty,  an  excel- 
lence which  none  ever  denied  her ;  this  is  the 
only  encomium  with  which  he  has  rewarded  her 
liberality,  and  perhaps  he  has  even  in  tliis  been 
too  lavish  of  nis  praise.  He  seems  to  have 
thought,  that  never  to  mention  his  benefactress 
would  have  an  appearance  of  ingratitude,  though 
to  have  dedicatCKl  any  particular  performance  to 
her  memory  would  only  have  betrayed  an  offi- 
cious pcurtialitv,  that,  without  exalting  her  cha- 
racter, would  have  depressed  his  own. 

He  had  sometimes,  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Wilks,  the  advantage  of  a  benefit,  on  which 
occasions  he  often  received  uncommon  marks  of 
regard  and  compassion ;  and  was  once  told  by 
the  Duke  of  Dorset,  that  it  was  just  to  consider 
him  as  an  injured  nobleman,  and  that  in  his 
opinion  the  nobility  ouglu  to  think  themselves 
ooligedf  without  solicitation,  to  take  every  op- 
portunity of  supporting  him  by  tlieir  counte- 
nance and  patronage.  But  he  had  generally  the 
mortification  to  hear  that  the  whole  interest  of 
his  mother  was  employed  to  frustrate  his  appli- 
cations, and  that  she  never  left  any  expedient 
untried  by  which  he  might  be  cut  off*  from  the 


wHh  the  public  while  under  sentence  of  death  for  the 
murder  or  Mr.  James  Sinclair,  at  Robinson's  Coffee, 
bouse,  at  Charinjf  Cross.    Price  6d.  Roberts.'*— C. 

•  Chetwood,  bowerer,  has  printed  a  poem  on  her 
death,  which  be  ascribes  to  Mr.  Savage.  See  "  History 
erthe8uge,>*p.906..-R. 


possibility  of  supporting  life.  The  same  dispo- 
sition she  endeavoured  to  diffuse  among  all  those 
over  whom  nature  or  fortune  gave  her  any  infio* 
ence,  and  indeed  succeeded  too  well  in  her  dei* 
sign :  but  could  not  always  propagate  her  e(^  ^ 
frontcry  with  her  cruelty ;  for  some  of  those 
whom  she  incited  against  him,  were  ashamed  of 
their  own  conduct,  and  boasted  of  that  relief 
which  they  never  gave  him. 

In  this  censure  1  do  not  indiscriminately  in* 
volve  all  his  relations ;  for  he  has  mentioned 
with  gratitude  the  humanity  of  one  lady,  whose 
name  I  am  now  unable  to  recollect,  and  to  whom 
therefore  I  cannot  pay  the  praises  which  she 
deserves  for  having  acted  well  in  opposition  to 
influence,  precept,  and  example. 

The  punishment  which  our  laws  inflict  upon 
those  fMirents  who  murder  their  infants  is  well 
known,  nor  has  its  justice  ever  been  contested  | 
but,  if  they  deserve  death  who  destroy  a  child 
in  its  birth,  what  pains  can  be  severe  enou^ 
for  her  who  forbears  to  destroy  him  only  to  m* 
flict  sharper  miseries  upon  him  ;  who  prolongs 
his  life  only  to  make  him  miserable ;  and  wm 
exposes  him,  without  care  and  without  pity,  to 
the  malice  of  oppression,  the  caprices  of  chanoej 
and  the  temptations  of  poverty ;  who  rejoices 
to  see  him  overwhelmed  with  calamities ;  and 
when  his  own  industry  or  the  chanty  of  others 
has  enabled  him  to  rise  for  a  short  time  above 
his  miseries,  plunges  him  again  into  his  former 
distress ! 

The  kindness  of  his  friends  not  affording  him 
any  constant  supply,  and  the  prospect  of  im* 
proving  his  fortune  by  enlarging  his  acquaint* 
ance  necessarily  leading  him  to  places  of  expense, 
he  found  it  necessaryf  to  endeavour  once  mors 
at  dramatic  poetry,  for  which  he  was  now  better 
qualified  by  a  more  extensive  knowledge,  and 
longer  observation.  But  having  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  comedy,  though  rather  for  want  of 
opportunities  than  genius,  he  resolved  now  to 
try  whether  he  should  not  be  more  fortunate  in 
exhibiting  a  tra^dy. 

The  story  which  he  chose  for  the  subject,  was 
that  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  story  well 
adapted  to  the  stage,  though  perhaps  not  hr 
enough  removed  from  the  present  age  to  admit 
properly  the  fictions  necessary  to  complete  the 
plan  ;  for  the  mind  which  naturally  loves  truth, 
IS  always  most  offended  with  the  violations  of 
those  truths  of  which  we  are  most  certain  j  and 
we  of  course  conceive  those  facts  most  certain, 
which  approach  nearest  to  our  own  tipfie. 

Out  of  this  story  he  formed  a  tragedy,  which, 
if  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote  it  be  con* 
sidered,  will  afford  at  once  an  uncommon  proof 
of  strength  of  genius,  and  evenness  of  mind,  of 
a  serenity  not  to  be  ruffled,  and  an  imagination 
not  to  be  suppressed. 

During  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  in 
which  he  was  employed  upon  tliis  performance, 
he  was  without  lodging,  and  often  without 
meat ;  nor  had  he  any  other  conveniences  for 
study  than  the  fields  or  tlie  streets  allowed  him ; 
there  he  used  to  walk  and  form  his  speeches, 
and  afterwards  step  into  a  shop,  beg  for  a  few 
moments  the  use  of  the  pen  and  ink,  and  write 
down  what  he  had  composed  upon  paper  whkh 
he  had  picked  up  by  accident. 

t  In  I79i. 
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If  the  pe-formanca  of  a  writer  thus  distressed 
is  not  perfect,  its  faults  ou^ht  surely  to  be  im- 
puted to  a  cause  very  different  from  want  of 
genius,  and  must  rather  excite  pity  than  provoke 
censure. 

But  when  under  these  discouragements  the 
tragedy  was  finished,  there  yet  remained  the 
labour  of  introducing  it  on  the  stage,  an  under- 
taking which,  to  an  m^nuous  mind,  was  in  a 
very  high  degree  vexatious  and  disgusting ;  for, 
having  little  interest  or  reputauon,  he  was 
obliged  to  submit  himself  wholly  to  the  players, 
and  admit,  with  whatever  reluctance,  the  emen- 
dations of  Mr.  Gibber,  which  he  always  con- 
sidered as  the  disgrace  of  his  performance. 

He  had  indeed  in  Mr.  Hill  another  critic  of 
a  very  different  class,  from  whose  friendship  he 
received  great  assistance  on  many  occasions,  and 
whom  he  never  mentioned  but  with  the  utmost 
tenderness  and  regard.  He  had  been  for  some 
time  distinguished  by  him  with  very  particular 
kindness,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was  natural  to 
apply  to  him  as  an  author  of  an  eatabiished 
cnaracter.  He  therefore  sent  this  tragedy  to 
Aim,  with  a  short  copy  of  verses,*  in  which  he 
desired  his  correction.  Mr.  Hill,  whose  human- 
ity and  politeness  are  generally  known,  readily 
complied  with  his  request :  but  as  he  is  remark- 
able for  singularity  of  sentiment  and  bold  expe- 
riments in  lan^age,  Mr.  Savage  did  not  thuik 
his  play  much  improved  by  his  innovation,  and 
had  even  at  that  time  the  courage  to  reject  sev^ 
ral  passages  wliich  he  could  not  approve ;  and, 
wh:ii  is  still  more  laudaMe,  Mr.  Hill  had  the 
generosity  not  to  resent  the  neglect  of  his  alter- 
ations, but  wrote  the  prolo^e  and  epilogue,  in 
which  he  touches  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
author  with  great  tenderness. 

After  all  these  obstructions  and  compliances, 
he  was  only  able  to  bring  his  play  upon  the 
•to^e  in  the  summer,  when  the  cfitief  actors  had 
retired,  and  the  rest  were  in  possession  of  the 
house  for  their  own  advantage.  Among  these, 
Mr.  Savage  was  admitted  to  play  the  part  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,t  by  which  he  gained  no 
great  reputation,  the  theatre  being  a  province 
for  which  nature  seems  not  to  have  designed 
him;  for  neither  his  voice,  look,  nor  gesture, 
was  such  as  was  expected  on  the  stage ;  and  he 
was  so  much  ashamed  of  having  been  reduced 
to  appear  as  a  player,  that  he  always  blotted 
out  nis  name  from  the  list,  when  a  copy  of  his 
tragedy  was  to  be  shown  to  his  friends. 

In  the  publication  of  his  performance  he  was 
more  successful ;  for  the  rays  of  genius  that 
glimmered  in  it,  that  glimmered  through  all  the 
mists  which  poverty  and  Gibber  had  been  able 
to  spread  over  it,  procured  him  the  notice  and 
esteem  of  many  persons  eminent  for  their  rank, 
their  virtue,  and  their  wiu 

Of  this  play,  acted,  printed,  and  dedicated, 
the  accumulated  profits  arose  to  a  hundred 
pounds,  which  he  thought  at  that  time  a  very 
large  sum,  having  never  been  master  of  so  mucn 
before. 

In  the  dedication,!  for  which  he  received  ten 


•  Printed  in  the  late  collection  of  his  poeint. 

t  It  was  Mcietl  on  I J  three  nifrhta,  the  first  on  June  13, 
1723.  When  the  huu.-'e  oprneiJ  (l>r  the  winter  season,  ii 
was  nnce  more  performed  for  the  Author*t  t>eneflt,  Oct. 
1— R. 

\  To  Hertwrt  Tryst,  £sq.  of  Hsrtftjidshire.^Dr.  J. 


euineas,  there  is  nothing  remarkable.  The  pi^ 
face  contains  a  very  lioeral  encomium  on  the 
bloominff  excellences  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Gibber, 
which  Mr.  Savage  could  not  in  tne  latter  part 
of  his  life  see  his  friends  about  to  read  without 
snatching  the  play  out  of  their  hands.  The 
generosity  of  Mr.  Hill  did  not  end  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  for  afterwards,  when  Mr.  Savage^s  neces- 
sities returned,  he  encouraged  a  subscription  to 
a  miscellany  of  poems  in  a  rtryr  extraordinary 
manner,  by  publishing  his  story  in  "  The  Plain 
Dealer,''  with  some  afifecting  lines,  which  he 
asserts  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Savage  upon 
the  treatment  received  by  him  from  his  mother, 
but  of  which  he  was  himself  the  author,  as  Mr. 
Savage  afterwards  declared.  These  lines,  and 
the  paper§  in  which  they  were  inserted,  had  a 
very  powerful  eflfect  upon  all  but  his  mother, 
whom,  by  making  her  cruelty  more  poblicy  they 
only  hardened  in  her  aversion. 

Mr.  Hill  not  only  promoted  the  subscription, 
to  the  Miscellany,  but  furnished  likewise  the 
greatest  part  of  the  poems  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  particularly  "The  Happy  Man," 
which  he  published  as  a  specimen. 

The  subscriptions  of  those  whom  these  papers 
should  influence  to  patronise  merit  in  distress, 
without  any  other  solicitation,  were  directed  to 
be  lefl  at  Button's  cofiee-house  ;  and  Mr.  Sa- 
vage going  thither  a  few  days  afterwards,  with- 
out expectation  of  any  effect  from  his  proposal, 
found  to  his  surprise  seventy  guineas,  H  which 
had  been  sent  him  in  onsecjuence  of  the  com- 
passion excited  by  Mr.  Hill*s  pathetic  repre- 
sentation. 

To  thisMisceHany  he  wrote  a  preface,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account' of  his  mother's  cruelty  in  t 
very  imcomroon  strain  t»f  humour,  and  with  t 
gavety  of  imagination,  which  the  success  of  hif 
subscription  probably  produced. 

The  dedication  is  addressed  to  tlie  Lady  Msiy 
Wortley  Montagu,  whom  he  flatters  without  re- 
serve, and  to  confess  the  truth,  with  very  little 
artH  The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
all  his  dedications;    his  compliments  are  con- 


f  **  The  Plain  Dealer"  was  a  periodical  paper.  wriOf  a 
by  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Bond,  whom  Sarafe  caifed  thetwo 
contending  powers  of  lii^ht  and  darkness.  They  wrois 
by  turns  each  six  essays  ;  and  the  characfer  of  ibe  work 
was  observed  regularly  to  rise  m  Mr.  UilJ*s  week,  aud 
fall  in  Mr.  Bond's— Dr.  J. 

H  The  names  of  those  who  so  feneronsly  eontriboted 
to  his  relief,  liaving  been  mentioned  in  a  former  accoonL 
ought  not  to  be  oroiued  hers.  They  were  the  Diitcbc»i 
of  Cleveland,  Lady  Cbeyney,  Lady  Castlemain,  Lad; 
Oower,  Lady  Lech  mere,  the  Dutchess  Dowager  and 
Dutchess  of  Rutland,  Lady  Straflford,  the  Counieas  Dow* 
a^r  of  Warwick,  Mrs.  Mary  Flowor,  Mrs.  Sofuel  PSoel, 
Duke  of  Rutland,  Lori  Gainsborough,  Lord  Misiingtoo. 
Mr.  John  Savaf  e. — Dr.  J. 

f  This  the  foHowing  extract  from  it  wRI  fvore:— 
**  Shice  our  country  has  been  honoured  whh  the  gkiry  of 
vour  wH,  as  elevated  and  immortal  a«  your  mwI,  it  m 
longer  remains  a  doubt  whether  your  sex  have  a  streoctk 
of  mind  in  proportion  m  then-  sweetness.  There  is  sonif  • 
thhtf  in  your  verses  aa  distinguished  aa  your  air.  Tbrv 
are  as  suong  aa  truth,  as  deep  at  raaaoa,  as  dear  as 
iimoeence,  and  as  smooth  as  beauty.  Tbey  cocuin  i 
nameless  and  peculiar  mixtnre  of  force  and  grace,  whirh 
ia  at  once  so  movinply  serene,  end  so  maiesticallv  h»ve!v, 
that  it  is  too  amiable  to  appear  any  where  but'  in  yoiir 
eyes  and  in  ynur  writinsra. 

"  As  fortune  is  not  m<»re  my  pnrxnj  than  I  am  the  ene- 
my of  flattery,  I  know  not  bow  I  ran  fort>ear  this  applica- 
tion to  your  lady-hp,  bccau.<*e  there  is  scarce  a  possi- 
bility that  I  should  say  more  than  I  believe^  whan  I  aa 
apeaking  of  yo  r  axcellance.^'— Dr.  J 
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rtnined  and  Tiolent,  heaped  tosether  without  the 
pace  of  order,  or  the  decency  of  introdaction ;  he 
leems  to  have  written  his  panegyrics  for  the  pe- 
nisd  only  of  his  patrons,  and  to  imagine  that  he 
had  no  other  task  than  to  pamper  them  with 
praises  however  ffross,  and  that  flattery  would 
make  its  way  to  the  heart,  without  the  assistance 
of  elejrance  or  invention. 

Soon  afterwards  the  death  of  the  King  furnish- 
ed a  general  subjert  for  a  poetical  contest,  in 
which  Mr.  Sava»rc  engnjred,  and  is  allowed  to 
hate  carried  the  prize  of  honour  from  his  com- 
p^tors ;  but  I  know  not  whether  he  grained  by 
Bis  performance  any  other  advanta«re  than  the  in- 
crease of  his  reputation ;  thoujrh  it  must  certainly 
have  been  witn  further  views  that  he  prevailed 

ri  himself  to  attempt  a  snecies  of  writing,  of 
h  all  the  topics  had  been  long  before  exhaust- 
ed, and  which  was  made  at  once  difficult  by  the 
multitudes  that  had  failed  in  it,  and  those  that  had 
lacceedcd. 

He  was  now  advancing  in  reputation,  and 
dioaffh  frequently  involved  in  very  distressful 
perplexities,  appeared  however  to  be  gaining  upon 
mankind,  when  both  hi»  fame  and  his  life  were 
endangered  by  an  event,  of  which  it  is  not  yet  de- 
termined wh^^her  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
crime  or  a  calamity. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1727,  Mr.  Savage 
came  from  Richmond,  where  he  then  lodged,  that 
he  might  pursue  his  studies  with  less  interruption, 
with  an  intent  to  discharge  another  lodging  which 
he  had  in  Westminster ;  and  accidentally  meet- 
ing two  gentlemen,  his  acquaintances,  whose 
names  were  Merchant  and  Grregory,  he  went  in 
with  them  to  a  neighbourinsr  coffee-house,  and 
lat  drinking  till  it  was  late,  it  being  in  no  time  of 
Mr.  Savage^s  life  any  part  of  his  character  to  b% 
the  first  of  the  company  that  desired  to  separate. 
Ele  would  willingly  have  gone  to  bed  in  the  same 
lioase ;  but  tliere  was  not  room  for  the  whole 
Dompany,  and  therefore  they  agr»ed  to  ramble 
ibout  the  streets  and  divert  themselves  with  such 
imusements  as  should  offer  themselves  till  mor> 
fun?;. 

In  this  walk  they  happened  unluckily  to  dis- 
cover a  light  in  Robinson's  coffee-house,  near 
Dharing  Cross,  and  therefore  went  in.  Mer^ 
diant  with  some  rudeness  demanded  a  room,  and 
was  told  that  there  was  a  good  fire  in  the  next 

Etour,  which  the  company  were  about  to  leave, 
ng  then  paying  their  reckoning.  Merchant, 
Bot  satisfied  with  this  answer,  rushed  into  the 
room,  and  was  followed  by  his  companions.  He 
Aien  petulanllv  placed  himself  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  fire,  and  soon  after  kicked  down  the 
table.  This  produced  a  quarrel,  swords  were 
dnwn  on  both  sides,  and  one  Mr.  James  Sinclair 
was  killed.  Savage,  having  wounded  likewise  a 
maid  that  held  him,  forced  his  way  with  Mer- 
chant out  of  the  house ;  but  being  intimidated  and 
oonlused,  without  resolution  either  to  fly  or  stay, 
they  were  taken  in  a  back  court  by  one  of  the 
eompany,  and  some  soldiers,  whom  he  had  called 
to  his  assistance. 

Being  secured  and  guarded  that  night,  they 
Were  in  the  rooming  carried  before  three  Jus- 
tices, who  committed  them  to  the  gatehouse,  from 
whence,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  which 
happened  the  same  day,  they  were  removed  in 
the  night  to  Newgate,  where  they  were  however 
treated  with  some  distinction,  exempted  from  the 


ignominy  of  charas,  and  confined,  not  among  tha 
common  criminals,  but  in  the  press-yard. 

When  the  day  of  trial  came,  the  court  was 
crowded  in  a  very  unusual-  manner ;  and  the  puU 
lie  appeared  to  interest  itself  as  in  a  cause  of  geno- 
ral  concern.  The  witnesses  against  Mr.  Savage  ' 
and  his  friends  were,  the  woman  who  kept  tha 
house,  which  was  a  house  of  ill-fame,  and  her 
maid,  the  men  who  were  in  the  room  with  Mr. 
Sinclair,  and  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  had  been 
drinking  with  them,  and  with  whom  one  of  theni 
had  been  seen  in  bed.  They  swore  in  general^ 
that  Merchant  gave  the  provocation,  which  Sa 
vage  and  Gregory  drew  their  swords  to  justi^ ; 
that  Savage  drew  first,  and  that  he  stabbed  Sm* 
clair  when  he  was  not  in  a  posture  of  defence,  or 
while  Gregory  commanded  his  sword ;  that  after 
he  had  given  the  thrust  he  turned  pale,  and  would 
have  retired,  but  that  the  maid  clung  round 
him,  and  one  of  the  company  endeavoured  to 
detain  him,  from  whom  ne  broke  by  cntl««g 
the  maid  on  the  head,  but  was  afterwards  taVcA 
in  a  court 

There  was  some  difference  in  their  deposit!  fMi ; 
one  did  not  see  Savage  give  the  wound,  am  -her 
saw  it  given  when  Sinclair  held  his  point  tov  «iti8 
the  ground ;  and  the  woman  of  the  town  a*  lat- 
ed,  that  she  did  not  see  Sinclair's  sword  •  all: 
this  difference  however  was  very  far  from  am  unt> 
ing  to  inconsistency;  but  it  was  sufficie  t  to 
show,  that  the  hurry  of  the  dispute  was  sucK  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  discover  the  truth  with  rela- 
tion to  particular  circumstances,  and  that  t  lero* 
fore  some  deductions  were  to  be  made  frop<  the 
credibility  of  the  testimonies. 

Sinclair  had  declared  several  times  befora  his 
death,  that  he  received  his  wound  from  Savage : 
nor  did  Savage  at  his  trial  deny  the  fact,  but  e.i« 
deavoured  partly  to  extenuate  it,  J)y  ur^ng  the 
suddenness  of  the  whole  action,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  ill  design,  or  premeditated  malice ; 
and  partly  to  justify  it  by  the  necessity  of  seif- 
defence,  and  the  hazard  of  his  own  life,  if  he  had 
lost  that  opportunity  of  giving  the  thrust :  he  ob- 
served, that  neither  reason  nor  law  obliged  a  man  ■ 
to  wait  for  the  blow  which  was  threatened,  and 
which,  if  he  should  suffer  it,  he  might  never  bo 
able  to  rettim ;  that  it  was  always  allowable  to 
prevent  an  assault,  and  to  preserve  life  by  taking 
away  that  of  tlie  adversary  by  whom  it  was  en- 
dangered. 

With  regard  to  the  violence  with  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  escape,  he  declared,  that  it  was  not 
his  design  to  fly  from  justice,  or  dechne  a  trial,  but 
to  avoid  the  expenses  and  severities  of  a  prison  * 
and  that  he  intended  to  have  appeared  at  the  bar 
without  compulsion. 

This  defence,  which  took  up  more  than  an 
hour,  was  heard  by  the  multituoe  that  thronged 
the  court  with  the  most  attentive  and  respectful 
silence ;  those  who  thought  he  ought  not  to  bo 
acquitted,  owned  that  applause  eould  not  be  re- 
fused him ;  and  those  who  before  pitied  his  mia- 
fbrtnnes,  now  reverenced  his  abilities. 

The  witnesses  which  appeared  against  him 
were  proved  to  be  persons  of  characters  which 
did  not  entitle  them  to  much  credit ;  a  common 
strumpet,  a  woman  by  whom  strumpets  were 
entertained,  and  a  man  by  whom  they  were  sup- 
ported; and  the  character  of  Savage  was  by 
several  persons  of  distinction  asserted  to  be  that 
of  a  DMMlost  iBoflfeashre  n^in,  not  indined  to  broilw 
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or  to  insolence,  i»nd  who  had  to  that  time  been 
only  known  for  h/9  iniflfortunee  and  his  wit 

Had  his  audien\:e  been  his  judges,  he  had  un- 
doubtedly been  acquitted;  but  Mr.  Page,  who 
was  then  upon  t!ic  bench,  treated  him  with  his 
usual  insolence  and  severity,  and  when  he  had 
summed  up  the  evidence,  endeavoured  to  exas- 
perate the  jury,  as  Mr.  Savage  used  to  relate  it, 
with  this  eloquent  harangue. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  are  to  consider 
that  Mr.  Savai^e  is  a  very  great  man,  a  much 
greater  man  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ; 
uiat  he  wears  very  fine  clothes,  much  tiner  clothes 
than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  that  he  has 
abundance  of  money  in  his  pocket,  much  more 
money  than  you  or  I,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  but, 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  is  it  not  a  very  hard  case, 
i^entlemen  of  the  jury,  that  Mr.  Savage  should 
therefore  kill  you  or  me,  gentlemen  of  the  jury?" 
Mr.  Savage,  hearing  .lis  defence  thus  misre- 
presented, and  the  men  ivho  were  to  decide  his 
late  incited  against  hiri  by  invidious  compari- 
sons, resolutely  asscrtfy',  that  his  case  was  not 
candidly  explained,  ar.d  began  to  recapitulate 
r/hat  he  had  beftre  ss  .d  v#ith  regard  to  his  con- 
dition, and  tha  r'3c<*«9.c^  of  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape the  exp^nsej  oi'  imprisonment;  but  the 
',«iage  having  or^erc4i  l<im  to  be  silent,  and  repeat- 
ed his  orierr  ivitliouc  eifect,  commanded  that  he 
ihould  be  '^ak'.a  from  the  bar  by  force. 

The  jury  then  heard  the  opinion  of  the  judge, 
hat  good  characters  were  of  no  weight  against 
wsitive  evidence,  though  they  might  turn  the 
«cale  where  it  was  doubtful :  and  that  though, 
^hen  two  men  attack  each  other,  the  death  of 
lither  is  only  manslaughter;  but  where  one  is 
the  aggressor,  as  in  the  case  before  them,  and,  in 
^rsuance  of  his  first  attack,  kills  the  other,  the 
AW  supposes  the  action,  however  sudden,  to  be 
judicious.  They  then  deUberated  upon  their 
/erdjct,  and  determined  that  Mr.  Savage  and 
Mr.  Gregory  were  guilty  of  murder;  and  Mr. 
Merchant  who  had  no  sword,  only  of  man- 
daughter. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  trial,  which  lasted 
Mght  hours.  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Gregory  were 
tonducted  back  to  prison,  where  the^  were  more 
closely  confined,  and  loaded  with  irons  of  fifty 
pounds  weight :  four  days  afterwards  they  were 
sent  back  to  the  court  to  receive  sentence ;  on 
which  occasion  Mr.  Savage  made,  as  far  as  it 
Could  be  retained  in  memory,  the  following 
speech: 

"  It  is  now,  my  lord,  too  late  to  ofJer  any  thing 
by  way  of  defence  or  vindication ;  nor  can  we 
expect  from  your  lordships,  in  this  court,  but  the 
sentence  which  the  laws  require  yoi|,  as  judges, 
to  pronounce  against  men  of  our  calamitous  con- 
ditMMi.  But  we  are  also  persuaded,  that  as  mere 
men,  and  out  of  this  seat  of  rigorous  justice,  you 
are  susceptive  of  the  tender  passions,  and  too 
huDUine  not  to  commiserate  the  unhappy  ntua- 

tion  of  those,  whom  the  law  sometimes  perhaps 

exacts — from  you  to  pronou  nee  upon.  No  doubt 
you  distinguish  between  offences  which  arise  out 
of  premeditation,  and  a  disposition  habituated  to 
vice  or  immondity;  and  transgressions,  which 
are  the  unhappy  and  unforeseen  effects  of  casual 
absence  of  reason,  and  sudden  impulse  of  pas- 
sion :  we  therefore  hope  you  will  contribute  aQ 
you  can  to  an  ext'^nsion  of  that  mercy,  which  the 
gentUvpa  9f  Ibejury  have  b#ea  ple^ad  t«  abow  ] 


Mr.  Merchant  who  (allowing  facts  as  sirom 
against  us  by  the  eWdence)  has  led  os  into  this 
our  calamity.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  construed 
as  if  we  meant  to  reflect  upon  that  gentleman,  or 
remove  any  thing  from  us  upon  him,  or  that  we 
repine  the  more  at  our  fate,  because  he  has  no 
participation  of  it :  no,  my  lord  ;  for  my  part,  I 
declare  nothing  could  more  soften  my  gnei,  than 
to  be  without  any  companion  in  so  great  a  mis* 
fortune."* 

Mr.  Savage  had  now  no  hopes  of  life,  but  from 
the  mercy  of  the  crown,  which  was  very  eamesdy 
solicited  by  his  friends,  and  which,  with  whatever 
difficulty  the  story  may  obtain  belief^  was  ob 
structed  only  by  his  mother. 

To  prejudice  the  Glueen  against  him,  she  made 
use  of  an  incident,  which  was  omitted  in  the  or- 
der of  time,  that  it  mi^ht  be  mentioned  together 
with  the  purpose  which  it  was  made  to  serve: 
Mr.  Savage,  when  he  had  disco\'ered  his  birth, 
had  an  incessant  desire  to  speak  to  his  mother, 
who  always  avoided  him  in  public,  and  refused 
him  admission  into  her  house.  One  evening 
walking,  as  it  was  his  custom,  in  the  street  that 
she  inhabited,  be  saw  the  door  of  her  bouse  by 
accident  open ;  he  entered  it,  and  finding  no  per- 
son in  the  passage  to  hinder  him,  went  up  stairs 
to  salute  her.  She  discovered  him  before  be  could 
enter  her  chamber,  alarmed  the  family  with  the 
most  distressful  outcries,  and,  when  bhe  had  by 
her  screams  gathered  them  about  her,  ordered 
them  to  drive  out  of  the  house  that  villain,  who 
had  forced  himself  in  upon  her,  and  endeavoured 
to  murder  her.  Savage,  who  had  attempted  with 
the  most  submissive  tenderness  to  soften  her 
rage,  hearing  her  utter  so  detestable  an  accusa- 
tion, thought  it  prudent  to  retire ;  and,  I  beUeve, 
gever  attemptea  afterwards  to  spteak  to  her. 

But  shocked  as  he  was  with  her  falsehood  and 
her  cruelty,  he  imagined  that  she  intended  do 
other  use  of  her  lie,  than  to  set  herself  free  from 
his  embraces  and  solicitations,  and  was  very  frr 
from  suspecting  that  she  would  treasure  it  in  her 
memory  as  an  instrument  of  future  wickedneis, 
or  that  she  would  endeavour  for  this  fictitious  as- 
sault to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 

But  when  the  Clueen  was  solicited  for  his  pai^ 
don,  and  informed  of  the  severe  treatment  which 
he  had  suffered  from  his  judge,  she  answered  that 
however  unjustifiable  might  be  the  manner  of  his 
trial,  or  whatever  extenuation  the  action  for  which 
he  was  condemned  might  admit,  she  could  not 
think  that  man  a  proper  object  of  the  King's 
mercy,  who  had  been  capable  of  entering  Eis 
mother's  house  in  the  night,  with  an  intent  to 
murder  her. 

By  whom  this  atrocious  calumny  bad  been 
transmitted  to  the  Clueen ;  whether  she  that  m- 
vented  had  the  front  to  relate  it;  whether  she 
found  any  one  weak  enough  to  credit  it,  or  cor- 
rupt enough  to  concur  with  her  in  her  hateful  de- 
sign, I  know  not ;  but  methods  had  been  taken 
to  persuade  the  Q,ueen  so  strongly  of  the  truth  of 
it,  that  she  for  a  long  time  refus^  to  hear  anyone 
of  those  whorpetitioned  for  his  life. 

Thus  had  Savage  perished  by  the  evidence  of  a 
bawd,  a  strumpet,  and  his  mother,  had  not  jus- 
tice and  compassion  procured  him  an  advocate 
of  rank  too  great  to  be  rejected  unheard,  and  of 
virtue  too  eminent  to  be  heard  without  being  b^ 
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Serad.  His  merit  snd  his  caUmities  happened 
to  reach  the  «irof  the  Countess  of  Hertfora,  who 
mg^^ed  in  his  support  with  all  the  tenderness 
thU  m  excited  by  pity,  and  all  the  zeal  which  is 
kindled  by  i^enerosity ;  and,  demanding  an  au- 
dience of  the  Clueen,  laid  before  her  the  whole 
Mfies  of  his  mother's  cruelty,  exposed  the  im- 
probability of  an  accusation  by  which  he  was 
diarged  #ith  an  intent  to  commit  a  murder 
that  could  produce  no  advantage,  and  soon  con- 
Tiaced  her  how  little  his  former  conduct  could 
deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  a  reason  for  extraor- 
dinary severity. 

The  interposition  of  this  lady  was  so  success- 
ful, that  he  was  soon  after  admitted  to  bail,  and 
on  the  9th  of  March,  1728,  pleaded  the  King's 
pardon. 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  upon  what  motives  his 
nother  eoul  J  perse  ute  him  in  a  manner  so  out- 
lagfoos  and  implacable;  for  what  reason  she 
could  employ  all  the  arts  of  malice,  an  i  all  the 
nares  of  calumny,  to  take  away  the  life  of  her 
own  son— ^a  son  who  never  injured  her,  who 
was  never  supported  hy  her  expense,  nor  ob- 
structed any  prospect  of  pleasure  or  advantage : 
why  she  would  endeavour  to  destroy  him  by  a  lie 
—a  lie  which  oouli  not  gain  creclit,  but  must 
vanish  of  itself  at  the  first  moment  of  examina^ 
tioQ,  and  of  which  only  this  can  he  said  to  make 
it  probable,  that  it  may  he  oitservotl  from  her  con- 
duct, that  the  most  execrable  crimes  are  some- 
times committed  without  apparent  temptation. 

This  mother  is  still  alivo,*  and  may  perhaps 
e?eayet,  thoagh  her  malice  was  so  often  defeat- 
ed, enjoy  the  pleasure  of  reflecting,  that  the  life 
which  she  often  endeavoured  to  destroy,  was  at 
letst  shortened  by  her  matomnl  offices;  that 
thoagh  she  could  not  transport  her  son  to  the 
pbatations,  bury  him  in  the  nhop  of  a  mechanic, 
or  hasten  the  hand  of  the  public  pxocutioner,  she 
has  yet  had  the  satisfaction  of  imSittcrin?  all^his 
hout,  and  forcing  him  into  exigencies  that  hur- 
ried on  his  death. 

It  is  by  no  means  noccssary  to  a?tn^vato  the 
enonnity  of  this  woman's  conduct,  by  placing  it 
in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Countess  of  Hertford ; 
no  one  can  fiul  to  observe  how  much  more  amia- 
ble it  is  to  relieve  than  to  oppress,  and  to  rescue 
mnooence  from  destruction,  than  to  destroy  with- 
ovt  an  hfijitrT. 

Mr.  Savasre,  durinif  his  imprisonment,  his  trial, 
and  the  time  in  which  he  lay  under  sentence  of 
death,  b^iaved  with  ereat  firmness  and  equality 
of  mind,  and  confirmed  by  his  fortitude  the  esteem 
oTthosewho  before  admired  him  for  his  abilities,  f 
The  peculiar  rircumstincos  of  his  life  were  made 
nan  generally  known  by  a  siiort  account,^ 


•  Shcdied,  Oct.  II,  1753,  at  her  house  in  Old  Bond- 
«Mi,  aged  ahnre  foorwore.— R. 

t  h  appears  thai  during  hi*  cnnflnemeTil  he  wrote  a 
\mr  u>  M4  mochcr,  which  he  sent  to  Thenphilui  Gibber, 
tbttii  mi^  be  tranraiitied  to  her  through  the  means  of 
Mr.  WUka.  Id  hie  letter  to  Gibber  he  says—'*  As  to 
dMth,  I  am  easy,  and  dare  meet  it  like  a  man — all  that 
tSQches  me  is  the  concern  of  mj  fHends,  and  a  reconcile* 
iMM  wlui  mj  mncher— I  cannot  express  the  %gonj  1  felt 
vtMn  I  wrote  the  letter  to  her— if  you  can  find  any 
ikceni  excuM  for  showing  it  to  Mrs.  Oldfleld,  do ;  for  I 
voQidYtare  all  rov  friemls  (an«l  that  admirable  lady  in 
panieuhr)  he  siunfted  I  have  done  my  duty  t  wards  h. 
'^.  Young  io-«Jay  ^eiu  me  a  letter,  ioiMi  passionately 
kiod»»— R. 

t  Wriusn  by  Mr.  Beck-n^ham  and  a  nother  gentleman. 
-Dr.  J. 


which  was  then  publisned,  and  of  which  several 
thousands  were  m  a  few  weeks  dispersed  over 
the  nation;  and  the  compassion  of  mankind 
operated  so  powerfully  in  his  favour,  that  he  was 
enabled  by  frequent  presents  not  only  to  support 
himself,  but  to  assist  Mr.  Gregory  in  prison ;  and 
when  he  was  pardoned  and  released,  he  found  the 
number  of  his  friends  not  lessened. 

The  nature  of  the  act  for  which  he  had  been 
tried  was  in  itself  doubtful ;  of  the  evidences 
which  appeared  against  him,  the  character  of  tho 
man  was  not  imexceptionable,  that  of  the  woman 
notoriously  infamous ;  she,  whose  testimony 
chiefly  influenced  the  jury  to  condemn  him,  afteiw 
wards  retracted  her  assertions.  H  c  al  ways  him- 
self denied  that  he  was  drunk,  as  luul  been  gene* 
rally  reported.  Mr.  Gregory,  who  is  now  ^in 
1744)  collector  of  Antigua,  is  said  to  declare  him 
far  less  criminal  than  he  was  imagined,  even  by 
some  who  favoured  him ;  and  Pago  himself  afterw 
wards  confessed,  that  he  had  treated  him  with  mi- 
common  rigour.  When  all  these  particulars  ara 
rated  together,  perhaps  the  memory  of  Savag* 
may  not  be  mucn  sulhed  by  his  triaL 

Some  time  after  he  obtained  his  liberty,  he  met 
in  the  street  the  woman  who  had  sworn  with  so . 
much  malignitv  against  him.  She  informed  him, 
that  she  was  In  distress,  and,  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  not  easily  attainable,  desired  him  to 
relieve  her.  He,  instead  of  insulting  her  misery, 
and  taking  pleasure  in  the  calamities  of  one  who 
had  brought  his  life  into  danger,  reproved  h«r 
gently  for  her  perjury ;  and  changing  the  only 
sruinea  that  he  had,  divided  it  eqiially  betweeo 
her  and  himsel£ 

This  is  an  action  which  in  some  ages  would 
have  made  a  saint,  and  perhaps  in  others  a  hero, ' 
and  which,  without  any  hyperbolical  enco- 
miums, must  be  allowed  to  be  an  instance  of  im- 
common  generosity,  an  act  of  complicated  virtue: 
by  which  he  at  once  relieved  the  poor,  correctaa 
the  vicious,  and  forgave  an  enemy ;  by  which  ha 
at  once  remitted  the  strongest  provocations,  and 
exercised  the  most  ardent  charity. 

("ompassion  was  indeed  the  distinguishing 
quality  of  Savage ;  he  never  appeared  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  weakness,  to  attack  the  de- 
fenceless, or  to  press  upon  the  falling :  whoevct 
was  distressed,  was  certain  at  least  of  his  good 
wishes ;  and  when  he  could  give  no  assistance 
to  extricate  them  from  misfortunes,  he  endea- 
voured to  sooth  them  by  sympathy  and  tender^ 
ness. 

But  when  his  heart  was  not  softened  by  the 
sight  of  misery,  he  was  sometimes  obstinate  m  hie 
resentment,  and  did  not  quickly  lose  the  remem- 
brance of  an  injury.  He  always  continued  to 
speak  with  anger  of  the  insolence  and  partiality 
of  Paire,  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  r^ 
venged  it  by  satire.§ 

It  is  natural  to  inquire  in  what  terms  Mr. 
Savage  spoke  of  this  fatal  action,  when  the  dan- 
ger was  over,  and  he  was  under  no  necessity  of 
using  art  to  set  his  conduct  in  the  fairest  light 
He  was  not  willing  to  dwell  upon  it ;  and,  if  he 
transiently  mentioned  it,  appeared  neither  to  con- 
sider himself  as  a  munlerer,  nor  as  a  man  wholly 
free  from  the  guilt  of  blood.  ||     How  much  and 


6  Printed  in  the  late  collection. 
0  In  one  of  hie  letters  he  styles  It  "  a  fitfal  quairsl, 
bat  coo  well  known.**— Dr.  J. 
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how  long  he  regretted  it,  appeared  in  a  poem 
which  he  published  many  years  afterwards.  On 
occasion  of  a  copy  of  verses,  in  which  the  failinjrs 
of  good  men  were  recounted,  and  in  which  the 
author  had  endeavoured  to  illustrate  his  position, 
that  "  the  best  may  sometimes  deviate  trom  vir- 
tue," bjr  an  instance  of  murder  committed  by 
Savage  in  the  heat  of  wine.  Savage  remarked, 
that  it  was  no  very  just  representation  of  a  good 
man  to  suppose  him  hable  to  drunkenness,  and 
disposed  in  his  riots  to  cut  throats. 

He  was  now  indeed  at  liberty,  but  was,  as  be- 
fore, without  any  other  support  than  accidental 
favours  and  uncertain  patronage  afforded  him ; 
sources  by  which  he  was  sometimes  very  libe- 
rally supplied,  and  which  at  other  times  were 
Middehly  stopped ;  so  that  he  spent  his  life  be- 
tween want  and  plenty ;  or,  what  was  yet  worse, 
between  beggary  and  extravagance;  for,  as 
whatever  he  received  was  the  gift  of  chance, 
which  might  as  well  favour  him  at  one  time  as 
another,  he  was  tempted  to  squander  what  he 
had,  because  he  always  hoped  to  be  immediately 
supplied. 

Another  cause  of  his  profusion  was  the  absurd 
kindness  of  his  friends,  who  at  once  rewarded 
and  enjoyed  his  abilities,  by  treating  him  at 
taverns,  and  habituating  him  to  pleasures  which 
he  could  not  afford  to  enjoy,  and  which  he  was 
not  able  to  deny  himself,  though  he  purchased 
the  luxury  of  a  single  night  by  the  anguish  of 
cold  and  hunger  for  a  week. 

The  expenence  of  those  inconveniences  de- 
termined him  to  endeavour  afler  some  settled  in- 
come, which  having  long  found  submission  and 
entreaties  fruitless,  he  attempted  to  extort  from 
his  mother  by  rougher  methods.  He  had  now, 
as  he  acknowledged,  lost  that  tenderness  for  her, 
which  the  whole  series  of  her  cruelty  had  not 
been  able  wholly  to  repress,  till  he  found,  by  the 
cfibrts  which  she  made  for  bis  destruction,  that 
she  was  not  content  with  refusing  to  assist  him, 
and  being  neutral  in  his  stniggles  with  poverty, 
but  was  ready  to  snatch  every  opportunity  of 
adding  to  his  misfortunes  ;  and  that  she  wils  to 
be  considered  as  an  enemy  implacably  mali- 
cious, whom  nothing  but  his  blood  could  satisfy. 
He  therefore  threatened  to  harass  her  with  lam- 
poons, and  to  publish  a  copious  narrative  of  hei 
conduct,  unless  she  consented  to  purchase  an 
exemption  from  infamy,  by  allowing  him  a  pen- 
sion. 

This  expedient  proved  successful.  Whether 
shame  still  survived,  though  virtue  was  extinct, 
or  whether  her  relations  had  more  delicacy  than 
herself,  and  imagined  that  some  of  the  darts 
which  satire  might  point  at  her  would  glance 
upon  them  ;  Lord  Tyrconnel,  whatever  were  his 
motives,  upon  his  promise  to  lay  aside  his  design 
of  exposing  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  received 
liim  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  his  equal,  and 
engaged  to  allow  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year. 

This  was  the  golden  part  of  Mr.  Savage's 
life;  and  for  some  time  he  had  no  reason  to 
iromplain  of  fortune  ;  his  appearance  was  splen- 
«hd,  nis  expenses  large,  ana  nis  acouaintance  ex- 
tensive. He  was  courted  by  all  wno  endeavour- 
«^  to  be  thought  men  of  genius,  and  caressed  by 
all  who  valued  themselves  upon  a  refined  taste. 
To  admire  Mr.  Savago,  was  a  proof  of  discem- 
niAnt,  and  to  be  acquainted  wito  him,  waa  a  title 


to  poetical  reputation.  His  presence  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  any  place  of  public  entertainment 
popular ;  and  his  approbation  and  example  con- 
stituted the  fashion.  So  powerful  is  genius, 
when  it  is  invested  with  the  gUtter  of  affluence  I 
Men  willingly  pay  to  fortune  that  regard  which 
they  owe  to  ment,  and  are  pleased  when  the^ 
have  an  opportunity  at  once  of  gratifying  their 
vanity,  and  practising  their  duty.  This  interval 
of  prosperity  fiimish^  him  with  opportunities  of 
enlarging  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  by 
contemplating  life  from  its  highest  gradations  to 
its  lowest ;  and,  had  he  afterwards  applied  to 
dramatic  poetry,  he  would,  perhaps,  not  have 
had  many  superiors ;  for,  as  ne  never  suffered 
any  scene  to  pass  before  his  eyes  without  no- 
tice, he  had  treasured  in  his  mind  all  the  differ* 
ent  combinations  of  passions,  and  the  innumera- 
ble mixtures  of  vice  and  virtue,  which  distinguish 
one  character  from  another ;  and,  as  his  concep- 
tion was  strong,  his  expressions  were  clear,  and 
he  easily  received  impressions  from  objects,  and 
very  forcibly  transmitted  them  to  others. 

Of  his  exact  observations  on  human  life  he 
has  lefl  a  proof,  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
greatest  names,  in  a  small  pamphlet,  called 
"  The  Author  to  be  Let,"*  where  he  introduces 
Iscariot  Hackney,  a  prostitute  scribbler,  giving 
an  account  of  his  birth,  his  education,  his  dispo- 
sition and  morals,  habits  of  life,  and  maxims  of 
conduct  In  the  introduction  are  related  many 
secret  histories  of  the  petty  writers  of  that  time, 
but  sometimes  mixed  witn  ungenerous  reflec- 
tions on  their  birth,  their  circumstances,  or  those 
of  their  relations ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that 
some  passages  are  such  as  Iscariot  Hackney 
might  nimseif  have  produced. 

He  was  accused  likewise  of  living  in  an  ap- 
pearance of  friendship  with  some  whom  he  sati- 
rized, and  of  making  use  of  the  confidence  which 
he  gained  by  a  seeming  kindness,  to  discover 
failings  and  expose  them  :  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  Mr.  Savage's  esteem  was  no  veiy  certain 
possession,  and  that  he  would  lampoon  at  one 
time  those  whom  he  had  praised  at  another. 

It  may  be  alleged,  that  the  same  man  may 
change  his  principles  ;  and  that  he  who  was 
once  deservedly  commended,  may  be  afterwards 
satirized  with  eciual  justice  ;  or,  that  the  poet 
was  dazzled  witn  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and 
found  the  man  whom  he  had  celebrated,  when 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  him  more 
narrowly,  unworthy  of  the  panegyric  which  he 
had  too  nastily  bestowed ;  and  that,  as  a  false 
satire  ought  to  be  recanted,  for  the  sake  of  him 
whose  reputation  may  be  injured,  false  praise 
ought  likewise  to  be  obviated,  lest  the  distinc- 
tion between  vice  and  virtue  should  be  lost,  lest 
a  bad  man  should  be  trusted  upon  the  crcait  of 
his  encomiast,  or  lest  others  should  endeavour 
to  obtain  the  like  praises  by  the  same  means. 

But  though  these  excuses  may  be  often  plau- 
sible, and  sometimes  just,  they  are  very  seldom 
satisfactory  to  mankind  ;  ana  the  writer  who  ia 
not  constant  to  his  subject,  quickly  sinks  into 
contempt,  his  satire  loses  its  force,  and  his  pane 
g3mc  its  value ;  and  he  is  only  considered  at  one 
time  as  a  Batterer,  and  as  a  calumniator  at  an- 
other. 

To  avoid  these  imputations,  it  is  only  nece*- 
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mrj  to  follow  the  rules  of  nrtue,  and  to  preserve 
in  anTuied  regard  to  truth.  For  though  it  ia 
fodoabtedly  possible  that  a  man,  however  cau- 
tiom,  may  be  sometimes  deceived  by  an  artful 
ippearance  of  virtue,  or  by  false  evidences  fii' 
finlt,  such  errors  will  not  be  frequent;  and  it 
vill  be  allowed,  that  the  name  of  an  author 
would  never  have  been  made  contemptible,  had 
no  man  ever  said  what  he  did  not  think,  or  mis^ 
led  others  but  when  he  was  himself  deceived. 

"The  Author  to  be  Let"  was  first  publishc  d 
io  a  single  pamphlet,  and  afterwards  inserted  in 
a  collection  of  pieces  relating  to  the  "  Dunciad^*- 
which  were  aadresscd  by  Mr.  Savage  to  the 
Earl  of  Middlesex,  in  a  dedication*  which  h(^ 
was  prevailed  upon  to  sign,  though  he  did  not 
write  it,  and  in  which  there  are  some  positions, 
that  the  true  author  would  perhaps  not  hav^^ 

Gblished  under  his  own  name,  and  on  which 
r.  Savage  afterwards  reflected  with  no  great 
satisfaction  :  the  enumeration  of  the  bad  effects 
of  the  uncontrolled  freedom  of  the  presB,  and  th*? 
assertion  that  the  liberties  taken  by  the  writerr^ 
of  joumab  with  "  their  superiors,  were  exorbi- 
tant and  unjustifiable,*'  very  ill  became  meii, 
who  have  themselves  not  always  shown  the  ex< 
actest  regard  to  the  laws  of  subordination  in 
their  writings,  and  who  have  often  satirised 
those  that  at  least  thought  themselves  their  su- 
periors,  as  they  were  eminent  for  their  heredi- 
tary rank,  and  employed  in  the  highest  offices  of 
the  kingdom.  But  this  is  only  an  instance  of 
that  partiality  which  almost  every  man  indulge^!; 
with  regard  to  himself:  the  liberty  of  the  pre^» 
is  a  blessing  when  we  are  inclined  to  writi; 
against  others,  and  a  calamity  when  we  find 
ourselves  overborne  by  the  multitude  of  our  a^* 
pailants ;  as  the  power  of  the  crown  is  alwayi?[ 
thought  too  great  by  those  who  suffer  by  its  in- 
fluence,  and  too  little  by  those  in  whose  favour 
it  is  exerted ;  and  a  standing  army  is  generally 
accounted  necessary  by  those  who  command^ 
snd  dangerous  ana  oppressive  by  those  who 
liupport  It 

Mr.  Savage  was  likewise  very  far  from  believ- 
injE  that  the  letters  annexed  to  each  species  of 
had  poets  in  the  Bathos  were,  as  he  was  directed 
to  assert,  ^'set  down  at  random  ;*'  for  when  he 
was  charged  by  one  of  his  friends  with  putting 
bis  name  to  such  an  improbability,  he  had  no 
other  answer  to  make  than  **he  did  not  think  of 
it;"  and  his  friend  had  too  much  tenderness  to 
reply,  that  next  to  thp  crime  of  writing  contrary 
to  what  he  thought,  was  that  of  writing  without 
thinking. 

After  having  remarked  what  is  false  in  thiM 
dedication,  it  is  proper  that  I  observe  the  impar- 
tiality which  I  recommend,  by  declaring  what 
Savsge  asserted,  that  the  account  of  the  arcum- 
•tances  which  attended  the  publication  of  the 
"Donciad,"  however  strange  and  improbable^ 
WM  exactly  true. 

The  publication  of  this  piece  at  this  time  raised 
Mr.  Savage  a  great  number  of  enemies  amon^; 
those  that  were  attacked  by  Mr.  Pope,  with 
whom  he  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  confedc^ 
rtte,  and  whom  he  was  suspected  of  supplyin^r 
with  private  intelligence  and  secret  incidents ; 
io  that  the  ignominy  of  an  informer  was  addeij 
to  the  terror  m  a  satirist 


*  8m  his  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  311. 


That  he  was  not  altogether  firee  from  literary 
hypocrisy,  and  that  he  sometimes  spoke  one 
thing  and  wrote  another,  cannot  be  denied :  be- 
cause he  himself  confessed,  that,  when  he  lived 
in  great  familiarity  with  Dennis,  he  wrote  an 
epigram!  against  him. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  set  all  the  malice  of  all 
the  pigniy  writers  at  defiance,  and  thought  the 
friendship  of  Mr.  Pope  cheaply  purchued  by 
being  exposed  to  their  censure  AA  their  hatred ; 
nor  had  he  any  reason  to  repent  of  the  prefer^ 
ence,  for  he  found  Mr.  Pope  a  steady  and  una- 
lienable friend  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  this  time,  notwithstanding  his  avowed 
neutrality  with  regard  to  party,  he  published  a 
panegyric  on  Sir  Robert  W  alpole,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  by  him  with  twenty  guineas ;  a 
sum  not  very  large,  if  either  the  excellence  of 
the  performance,  or  the  affluence  of  the  patron, 
be  considered  ;  but  greater  than  he  afterwards 
obtained  from  a  person  of  yet  higher  rank^  and 
more  desirous  in  appearance  of  being  distin- 
guished as  a  patron  of  literature. 

As  he  was  very  far  from  approving  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  in  conversation 
mentioned  him  sometimes  with  acrimony,  and 
generally  with  contempt ;  as  he  was  one  of  those, 
who  was  always  zealous  in  his  assertions  of  the 
justice  of  the  late  opposition,  jealous  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  alarmed  by  the  long-continued 
triumph  of  the  court ;  it  was  naturalto  ask  him 
what  could  induce  him  to  employ  his  poetry  in 
praise  of  that  man  who  was,  in  his  opinion,  an 
enemy  to  liberty,  and  an  oppressor  of  his  coun- 
try 7  He  alleged,  that  he  was  then  dependent 
upon  the  Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  was  an  implicit 
follower  of  the  ministry ;  and  that,  being  en- 
joined by  him,  not  without  menaces,  to  wnte  in 
praise  othis  leader,  he  had  not  resolution  suffi- 
cient to  sacrifice  the  pleasure  of  affluence  to  that 
of  integrity. 

On  this,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  he  was 
ready  to  lament  the  misery  of  living  at  the 
tables  of  other  men,  which  was  his  fate  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  for  I  know 
not  whether  ne  ever  had,  for  three  months  to- 
gether, a  settled  habitation,  in  which  he  could 
claim  a  right  of  residence. 

To  this  unhappy  state  it  is  just  to  impute 
much  of  the  inconstancy  of  his  conduct  ^  for 
though  a  readiness  to  comply  with  the  mcli- 
nation  of  others  was  no  part  of  his  natural  cba 
racter,  yet  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  relax 
his  obstinacy,  and  submit  his  own  judgment, 
and  even  his  virtue,  to  the  government  of  those 
by  whom  he  was  supported :  so  that,  if  his  mise- 
ries were  sometimes  the  conseouences  of  hifl 
faults,  he  ought  not  yet  to  be  wholly  excluded 
from  Compassion,  because  his  faults  were  very 
often  the  effects  of  his  misfortunes. 

In  this  gay  period |  of  his  life,  while  he  waa 
surrounded  by  affluence  and  pleasure,  he  pub- 


f  Thl«  epigram  was,  I  bellere,  nerer  publisbad. 

Should  Dennis  publish  you  had  stabb'd  jour  brother, 
LaDipoon>d  your  monarch,  ordebauch'd  your  iDOilMr« 
Say,  what  revenge  on  Dennia  can  be  had, 
Too  dull  Tor  laughter,  for  reply  too  mad  ? 
On  one  so  poor  you  cannot  take  the  Jaw, 
On  one  so  old  your  sword  you  scorn  lo  draw. 
UiicagHl,  then,  let  the  harmless  monster  rage, 
Secure  in  dulness,  madness,  want,  aad  afa.--I>t  J 
I  1739. 
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Kshed    **Tbe  Wanderer,**  a  inorml  p 
which  the  design  is  comprised  in  these  1 

I  flj  all  public  c«je,  all  renal  wtrHky 
To  try  the  still,  compar*d  with  actire  life ; 
To  prore,  by  iheoe,  the  eona  of  men  bulj  owa 
The  r  uits  of  bliss  (o  bursting  clouds  of  wo  i 
That  eren  calamitv,  bj  thought  refln'd, 
Inspirits  and  adorns  the  thinking  mind. 

And  more  distinctly  in  the  following  passage : 

By  wo,  the  soul  to  daring  action  swells : 

By  wo,  in  paintless  natience  it  excels : 

Fmra  patience,  prurient  clear  experience  sprinfs, 

And  traces  knowledge  through  the  course  of  things ! 


Thence  hope  to  formed,  thence  fortitude,  succeas, 
Renown : — whatever  men  covet  aod  carasa. 

This  performance  was  always  considered  by 
himself  as  his  masterpiece;  and  Mr.  Pope, 
when  he  asked  his  opinion  orf  it,  told  him,  tnat 
he  read  it  once  over,  and  was  not  displeased 
with  it ;  that  it  gave  him  more  pleasure  at  the 
second  perusal,  and  delighted  him  still  more  at 
the  third. 

It  has  been  generally  objected  to  "The  Wan- 
derer,** that  the  disposition  of  the  parts  is  irre- 
gular ;  that  the  design  is  obscure,  and  the  plun 
perplexed ;  that  the  images,  however  beautiful, 
succeed  each  other  without  order ;  and  that  the 
whole  performance  is  not  so  much  a  regular 
fabric,  as  a  heap  of  shining  materials  thrown 
together  by  acdaent,  which  strikes  rather  with 
the  solemn  magnificence  of  a  stupendous  ruin, 
than  the  elegant  grandeur  of  a  finished  pile. 

The  criticism  is  universal,  and  therefore  it  is 
rtuisonable  to  believe  it  at  least  in  a  great  de- 
gree just;  but  Mr.  Savage  was  always  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  and  thought  his  drift  could 
only  be  missed  by  negligence  or  stupidity,  and 
that  the  whole  plan  was  regular,  and  the  parts 
distinct. 

It  was  never  denied  to  abound  with  strong 
representations  of  nature,  and  just  observations 
upon  life ;  and  it  mav  easily  be  observed,  that 
most  of  his  pictures  nave  an  evident  tendency 
to  illustrate  his  first  great  position,  "  that  good 
is  the  consequence  of  evil.**  The  sun  that 
bums  up  the  mountains,  fructifies  the  vales; 
the  deltige  that  rushes  down  the  broken  rocks 
with  dreadful  impetuosity,  is  separated  into 
purling  brooks;  and  the  rage  oftne  hurricane 
purifies  the  jtir. 

Even  in  this  poem  he  has  not  been  able  to 
forbear  one  touch  upon  the  cruelty  of  his  mo- 
ther, which,  though  remarkably  delicate  and 
tender,  is  a  proof  how  deep  an  impression  it 
had  upon  his  mind. 

This  must  be  at  least  acknowledged,  which 
ouffht  to  be  thought  equivalent  to  many  other  ex- 
cellences, that  this  poem  can  proipote  no  other 
purposes  than  those  of  virtue,  and  that  it  is 
written  with  a  very  strong  sense  of  the  efficacy 
of  religion. 

But  my  province  is  rather  to  give  the  history 
of  Mr.  Savage*s  performances  than  to  display 
their  beauties,  or  to  obviate  the  criticisms  wnich 
they  have  occasioned  ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  the  particular  passages  which  de- 
serve applause ;  I  shall  neitner  show  the  excel- 
lence of  his  descriptions,  nor  expatiate  on  the 
terrific  portrait  of  suicide,  nor  point  ont  the 
artful  touches  by  which  he  has  distinguished 
the  intellectual  features  of  the  rebels  who  suffer 
death  in  his  last  canto.  It  is,  however,  proper 
to  obferre  that  Mr.  Savage  always  declared  the 


of  charactera  wholly  fictititions,  and  without  tfat 
least  allusion  to  any  real  persons  or  actions. 

From  a  poem  so  dili^ntly  laboured,  and  so 
•accessfuUy  finished,  it  might  be  reasonably 
expected  that  he  should  have  caioed  considera- 
ble advantage ;  nor  can  it  without  some  degree 
of  indignation  and  concern  t>e  told,  that  he  sold 
the  copy  for  ten  guineas,  of  which  he  afterwards 
returned  two,  that  the  two  last  sheets  of  the 
work  might  be  reprinted,  of  which  he  had  ia 
his  absence  intrusted  the  correction  to  a  fnend, 
who  was  too  indolent  to  perform  it  with  accu- 
racy. 

A  superstitious  regard  to  the  correction  of 
his  sheets  was  one  of  Mr.  Savage's  peculiafi- 
ties :  he  oden  altered,  revised,  recurred  to  bis 
first  reading  or  pnoctuation,  and  again  adopted 
the  alteration :  he  was  dubious  and  irresolute 
without  end,  as  on  a  question  of  the  last  im- 
portance, and  at  last  was  seldom  satisfied :  tbs 
intnision  or  omivsion  of  a  comma  was  aoffineot 
to  didcompose  him,  and  he  would  lament  m 
error  of  a  ftinde  letter  as  a  heavy  calamity. 
In  one  of  his  letters  relating  to  an  imprenion 
of  some  verses,  he  remarks,  that  he  had,  with 
regard  to  the  correct: on  of  the  prool^  **a  spell 
upon  him  ;**  and  indeed  the  anxiety  with  which 
lie  felt  upon  the  minutest  and  moat  trifling 
niceties  deserved  no  other  name  than  that  of 
fascination. 

That  he  sold  so  valuable  a  performance  for 
so  small  a  price,  was  not  to  be  imputed  either 
to  necessity,  by  which  the  learned  and  inmuoui 
are  often  obliged  to  submit  to  very  hant  condi- 
tions ;  or  to  avarice,  by  which  the  booksellefs 
are  frequently  incited  to  oppreaa  that  geoios  by 
which  tney  are  supported ;  but  to  that  iatempe- 
I  rate  desire  of  pleasure,  ami  habitual  alavery  to 
his  passions,  which  involved  him  in  many  per^ 
plexities.  lie  happened  at  that  time  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  some  trifling  gratifica- 
tion, and,  being  without  money  for  £e  present 
occasion,  sold  his  poem  to  the  first  bidder,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  price  that  was  proposed, 
and  would  probably  have  been  conteot  with 
less,  if  less  bad  been  ofiered  him. 

This  poem  was  addressed  to  the  Lord  Tyr- 
connd,  not  only  in  the  first  Unes,  but  in  a  formal 
dedication  filled  with  the  highest  strains  oTpane- 
gjrric,  and  the  warmest  professions  of  gratitude, 
but  by  no  means  remarkable  lor  delicacy  of  con- 
nexion or  elegance  of  style. 

These  praises  in  a  short  time  he  found  him- 
self incUned  to  retract,  being  discarded  by  the 
man  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  them,  and 
whom  he  then  immediately  discovered  not  to 
have  deserved  them.  Of  th»  quarrel,  which 
every  day  made  more  bitter.  Lord  Tyrconnd 
and  ^r.  Savage  assigned  very  difierent  reasons, 
which  might  perhaps  all  in  reality  concur, 
thouffh  they  were  not  all  oonvenient  to  be  al- 
leged by  either  party.  Lord  Ty rconnel  afllrmed 
that  it  was  the  constant  practice  of  Mr.  Savage 
to  enter  a  tavern  with  any  company  that  pro- 
posed it,  drink  the  most  expensiye  wines  with 
great  profusion,  and  when  the  reckoning  was 
demanded,  to  be  without  money  ;  if,  as  it  ofter 
happened,  his  company  were  willing  to  defrajp 
his  part,  the  affiur  ended  without  any  ill  eoos^ 
quences ;  but  if  they  were  refractonr,  and  es> 
pected  that  the  wine  should  be  paid  Hw  by  hi* 
that  drank  it,  hia  AMtliod  of  4 
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to  take  them  with  him  to  his  own  apartment, 
•arame  the  government  of  the  house,  and  order 
the  butler  in  an  imperious  manner  to  set  the 
beat  wine  in  the  cellar  before  his  company,  who 
often  drank  till  they  forgot  the  respect  due  to 
the  house  in  which  they  were  entertained,  in- 
dulged themselves  in  the  upmost  extravagance 
of  merriment,  practised  the  most  licentious  fro- 
fica,  and  committed  all  the  outrages  of  drunk- 


Nor  was  this  the  oiiky  charge  which  Lord 
Tyrconnel  brought  against  him  :  having  given 
him  a  collection  of  valuable  books^  stamped 
with  his  own  arms,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
•ee  them  in  a  short  time  exposed  to  sale  upon 
the  stalls,  it  hexas  usual  with  Mr.  Savage,  wnen 
he  wanted  a  small  sum,  to  take  his  bo^  to  the 
pawnbroker. 

Whoever  was  acauainted  with  Mr.  Savage 
easily  credited  both  these  accusations :  for  hav- 
ing been  obliged,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
the  world,  to  subsist  upon  expedients,  affluence 
was  not  able  to  exalt  nim  above  them ;  and  so 
orach  was  he  delighted  with  wine  and  conversa- 
tion, and  80  long  had  he  been  accustomed  to  live 
by  chance,  that  he  would  at  any  time  go  to  the 
tavern  without  scruple,  and  trust  for  the  reck- 
oning to  the  liberahty  of  his  company,  and  fre- 
quently of  company  to  whom  he  was  very  little 
known.  This  conduct  indeed  very  seldom 
drew  upon  him  those  inconveniences  tnat  might 
be  feared  by  any  other  person ;  for  his  conver- 
sation was  so  entertainmg,  and  his  address  so 
pleasing,  that  few  thought  the  pleasure  which 
thej^  received  from  him  dearly  purchased,  by 
paying  for  his  vrine.  It  was  his  oeculiar  hap- 
piness, that  he  scarcely  ever  founa  a  stranger, 
whom  he  did  not  leave  a  friend ;  but  it  must 
likewise  be  added  that  he  had  not  often  a 
friend  long,  without  obliging  him  to  become  a 
stranger. 

Mr.  Savage,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that 
Lord  Tyrconnel*  quarrelled  with  him  because 
be  woufd  not  subtract  from  his  own  luxury  and 
eztravasance  what  he  had  promised  to  allow 
him,  and  that  his  resentment  was  only  a  plea  for 
the  violation  of  his  promise.  He  asserted,  that 
he  had  done  nothing  that  ought  to  exclude  him 
from  that  subsistence  which  ne  thought  not  so 
BMicfa  a  favour  as  a  debt,  since  it  was  offered  him 
upon  conditions  which  he  had  never  broken; 
and  that  his  only  fault  was,  that  he  could  not  be 
supported  with  nothing. 

He  aduiowledged,  that  Lord  Tyrconnel  often 
exhorted  him  to  rejgulate  his  method  of  lif&  and 
not  to  spend  all  his  nights  in  taverns,  and  that 
he  appeared  very  desirous  that  he  would  pass 
those  nours  with  him,  which  he  so  freeely  be- 
stowed upon  others.  This  demand  Mr.  Sa- 
▼aipe  considered  as  a  censure  of  his  conduct, 
which  he  could  never  patiently  bear,  and  which, 
in  the  latter  and  cooler  parts  of  his  life,  was  so 
offensive  to  him,  that  he  declared  it  as  his  reso- 
lution, **  to  spurn  that  friend  who  should  pre- 
sune  to  dictate  to  him ;"  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  in  his  earlier  years  he  received  admonitions 
with  more  calmness. 

He  was  likewise  inclined  to  resent  such  ex- 


*  His  expression  In  one  of  hie  leuera  wma,  "  that  Lord 
Tyrconnel  had  involred  his  estate,  and  therefore  poorljr 
■MKfat  aa  fffCTfk^F*  lo  quarrel  with  him."— Dr.  J. 
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pectations,  as  tending  to  mfringe  his  liberty,  oi 
which  he  was  very  jwdous,  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  the  gratification  of  his  passions ;  and  de^ 
dared,  that  the  request  was  still  more  unrea 
sonable,  as  the  companj  to  which  he  was  tc 
have  been  confined  was  msupportably  disagree- 
able. This  assertion  affords  another  instance 
of  that  inconsistency  of  his  writings  with  his  con  • 
versation,  which  was  so  often  to  be  observed.— 
He  forgot  how  lavishly  he  had  in  his  dedication 
to  "The  Wanderer,*'  extolled  the  delicacy  and 
penetmtion,  the  humanity  and  generosity,  the 
candour  and  politeness^  of  the  man,  whom,  when 
he  no  lonjgfer  loved  him,  he  declared  to  be  a 
wretch  without  understanding,  without  good- 
nature, and  without  justice ;  of  whose  name  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  leave  no  trace  in  any 
future  edition  of  his  writings ;  and  accordingly 
blotted  it  out  of  that  copy  of  "The  Wanderer" 
which  was  in  his  hands. 

During  his  continuance  with  the  Lord  Tyr  • 
connel,  he  wrote  "The  Triumph  of  Health  and 
Mirth,"  on  the  recovery  of  Lady  Tyrconnel 
from  a  languishing  illness.  This  performance 
is  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  gayety  of  the 
ideas,  and  the  melody  of  the  numbers,  but  for 
the  agreeable  fiction  upon  which  it  is  formed. 
Mirth,  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  for  the  sick 
ness  of  her  favourite,  takes  a  flight  in  qinest  of 
her  sister  Health,  whom  she  finds  reclined  upon 
the  brow  of  a  lofty  mountain,  amidst  the  tra- 

Sance  of  perpetual  spring,  with  the  breezes  of 
e  morning  sporting  about  her.  Being  solicited 
by  her  sister  Mirth,  she  readily  promises  her  as- 
sistance, flies  away  in  a  cloud,  and  impregnates 
the  waters  of  Bath  with  new  virtues,  by  which 
the  sickness  of  Belinda  is  relieved. 

As  the  reputation  of  his  abilities,  the  particu 
lar  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  life,  the  splen 
dour  of  his  appearance,  and  the  distinction  which 
was  for  some  time  paid  him  by  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
entitled  him  to  familiarity  with  persons  of  higher 
rank  than  those  to  whose  conversation  he  had 
been  before  admitted ;  he  did  not  fail  to  gratify 
that  curiosity  which  induced  him  to  take  a  nearer 
view  of  those  whom  their  birth,  their  employ- 
ments, or  their  fortunes,  necessarily  place  at  a 
distance  from  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and 
to  examine  whether  their  merit  was  magnified 
or  diminished  by  the  medium  through  which  it 
was  contemplated :  whether  the  splendour  with 
which  they  aazzlea  their  admirers  was  inherent 
in  themselves,  or  only  reflected  on  them  by  the 
objects  that  surrounded  them ;  and  whether  great 
men  were  selected  for  high  stations,  or  high  sta* 
tions  made  great  men. 

For  this  jpurpose  he  took  all  opportunities  of 
conversing  tamiliarly  with  those  wno  were  most 
conspicuous  at  that  time  for  their  power  or  their 
influence :  he  watched  their  looser  moments, 
and  examined  their  domestic  behaviour,  with 
that  acuteness  which  nature  had  ^ven  him,  and 
which  the  uncommon  variety  of  his  life  had  con- 
tributed to  increase,  and  that  inquisitiveness 
which  must  always  be  produced  in  a  vigorous 
mind,  by  an  absolute  fieedom  fix>m  all  pressing 
or  domMtic  engagements. 

His  discernment  was  quick,  and  therefore  he 
soon  found  in  every  person,  and  in  every  aflair, 
something  that  deserved  attention  :  he  was  sup- 
ported by  others  without  any  care  for  himself^  and 
was  therefore  at  leisure  to  pursue  his  observations 
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More  circmnflUiicds  to  constkate  a  critic  on 
human  life  could  not  easily  concur ;  nor  indeed 
could  any  man  wlio  assumed  from  accidental  ad- 
trantases  more  praise  than  he  could  justly  claim 
from  his  real  merit,  admit  any  acquamtance 
more  dangerous  than  that  of  Savage :  of  whom 
likewise  it  must  be  confessed,  that  abiuties  really 
exalted  above  the  common  level,  or  virtue  refined 
from  passion,  or  proof  against  corruption,  could 
not  easily  find  an  abler  judge,  or  a  warmer  advo- 
cate. 

What  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Savage's  inquiry, 
though  he  was  not  much  accustomed  to  conceal 
his  discoveries,  it  may  not  be  entirely  safe  to  re- 
late, because  the  persons  whose  cHaracters  he 
criticised  are  powerful ;  and  power  and  resent- 
ment are  seldom  strangers :  nor  would  it  per- 
haps be  wholly  just ;  because  what  he  asserted 
m  conversation  might,  though  true  in  general, 
be  heightened  bv  some  momentary  araour  of 
imagination,  and,  as  it  can  be  delivered  only 
fit)m  memory,  may  be  imperfectly  represented ; 
80  that  the  picture,  at  first  aggravated,  and  then 
unskilfully  copied,  may  be  justly  suspected  to 
retain  no  great  resemblance  of  the  origmaL 

It  may,  nowever,  be  observed^  that  ne  did  not 
appear  to  have  formed  very  elevated  ideas  of 
those  to  whom  the  administration  of  afiaira,  or 
the  conduct  of  parties,  have  been  entrusted ;  who 
have  been  considered  as  the  advocates  of  the 
crown,  or  the  guardians  of  the  people ;  and  who 
have  obtained  the  most  implicit  confidence,  and 
the  loudest  applauses.  Of  one  particular  per- 
son, who  has  been  at  one  time  so  popular  as  to 
be  generally  esteemed,  and  at  anotner  so  formi- 
dable as  to  be  universally  detested,  he  obsoved, 
that  his  acquisitions  had  been  small,  or  that  his 
capacity  was  narrow,  and  that  the  whole  range 
of  his  mind  was  from  obscenity  to  politics,  and 
from  politics  to  obscenity. 
^  But  the  opportunity  or  indulging  his  specular 
tions  on  great  characters  was  now  at  an  end. — 
He  was  hanished  from  the  table  of  Lord  Tyr- 
connel,  and  turned  again  adrift  upon  the  wond, 
without  prospect  of  finding  quickly  any  otiier 
harbour.  As  prudence  was  not  one  of  the  vir- 
tues by  which  he  was  distinguished,  he  had 
made  no  provision  against  a  minortune  like  tibis. 
And  though  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  but  that  the 
separation  must  for  some  time  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  coldness,  peevishness,  or  neglect,  thou^ 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  conseauence  of  accumu- 
lated provocations  on  both  sioes :  yet  every  one 
that  knew  Savage  will  readily  believe,  that  to 
him  it  was  sudden  as  a  stroke  of  thunder  :  that 
though  he  mi^t  have  transiently  suspected  it,  he 
had  never  suffered  any  thought  so  unpleastng  to 
■ink  into  his  mind ;  but  that  he  had  driven  it 
away  by  amusements,  or  dreams  of  future  fehci^r 
and  affluence,  and  had  never  taken  any  mea- 
sures by  which  he  might  prevent  a  predpitatioo 
from  plenty  to  indigence. 

This  ouarrel  and  separation,  and  the  difficul- 
ties to  which  Mr.  Savage  was  exposed  by  them, 
were  soon  known  both  to  his  fiienos  and  enemies : 
Bor  was  it  long  before  he  perceived,  from  the  be- 
haviour of  both,  how  mucn  is  added  to  the  lustre 
of  ffenius,  by  the  ornaments  of  wealth. 

His  conmtion  did  not  appear  to  excite  much 
compassion:  for  he  had  not  always  been  careful 
to  use  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  with  that  mo- 
deration which  ought  to  have  been  with  mofe 


than  nana]  caution  pre0erred  by  him,  who  knew, 
if  he  had  reflected,  that  he  was  only  a  dependant 
on  the  bounty  of  another,  whom  he  eoM  ezpeet 
to  support  mm  no  longer  than  he  eodeawmred 
to  preserve  his  favour  1^  complying  with  bis  in- 
clinations, and  whom  he  nevertneleas  set  at  d^ 
fiance,  and  was  continually  irritating  by  negK 
gence  or  encroachments. 

Examples  need  not  be  sou^t  at  any  grett 
distance  to  prove,  that  superiority  of  fortune  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  kindle  pride,  and  that 
pride  seldom  faUs  to  exert  itself  in  contempt  and 
msult;  andifthisisoftentheefl^ofhereditaij 
wealth,  and  of  honours  enjoyed  only  by  the  ment 
of  others,  it  is  some  extenuation  ot  any  indeceot 
triumphs,  to  which  this  unhappy  man  may  have 
been  betrayed,  that  his  prosperity  was  hei|;hteii- 
ed  by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  made  more  mtoxi- 
cating  by  a  sense  of  the  misery  in  which  he  had 
so  long  languished,  and  pertnps  of  the  insotta 
which  he  had  formerly  borne,  ana  winch  he  might 
now  think  himself  entitled  to  revenge.  It  is  too 
common  for  those  who  have  unjiutly  sofiered 
pain,  to  inflict  it  likewise  in  their  turn  with  the 
same  injustice,  and  to  imagine  that  they  have  t 
right  to  treat  others  as  they  nave  themsdvea  been 
treated. 

That  Mr.  Sava^  was  too  much  derated  hy 
any  good  fortune,  is  generally  known ;  and  sqbm 
passages  of  his  Intr«3uction  to  '*  The  Author  to 
DC  Let,"  sufficiently  show  that  he  did  not  wholly 
refirain  from  such  satire  as  he  afterwarda  thoosht 
very  unjust  when  he  was  exposed  to  it  himsdf ; 
for,  when  he  was  afterwarois  ridicided  in  the 
character  of  a  distressed  poet,  he  very  eaafly  dis- 
covered, that  distress  was  not  a  proper  svbject 
for  merriment,  nor  topic  of  invective.  He  was 
then  able  to  discern,  that  if  misery  be  the  eflcct 
of  virtue,  it  ought  to  be  reverenced;  if  of  ill- 
fortune,  to  be  pitied :  and  if  of  vice,  not  to  be 
insulted,  because  it  is  perhaps  itael^  a  pmisb- 
ment  adequate  to  the  cnme  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. And  the  humanity  of  that  man  can  de- 
serve no  paneg^c,  who  is  capable  of  reproach- 
ing a  criminal  m  the  hands  of^the  executioner. 

But  these  reflections,  thou^  th^  readily  oc- 
curred to  him  in  the  firat  and  last  parts  of  lus 
life,  were,  I  am  afiraid,  for  a  long  time  fbrgotten ; 
at  least  they  were,  like  many  other  «wx—m», 
treasured  up  in  his  mind  rather  for  show  than 
use,  and  operated  very  little  upon  his  oooduct, 
however  elegantly  he  mi^ht  sometimea  explain, 
or  however  forcibly  he  nught  inculcate  theoL 

His  degradation,  therefore,  from  the  eon^tion 
which  he  bad  enjoyed  with  such  wanton  thoi^t- 
lessness,  was  considered  by  many  aa  an  occa- 
sion of  triumi^  Those  who  had  beibre  paid 
their  court  to  nim  without  socoeaa,  aoon  retained 
the  contempt  which  they  had  sofllmd ;  and  the? 
who  had  received  favours  from  him,  (for  of  soch 
favours  as  he  could  bestow  he  waa  yery  fiberal,) 
did  not  always  remembrr  them.  8o  nmdi  more 
certain  are  the  efiects  of  resentment  tfian  of  gra- 
titude :  it  is  not  only  to  many  more  pleasing  to 
recollect  those  faults  which  plaee  odienbaow 
them,  than  those  virtues  by  whidi  they  aie  theB»' 
selves  comparatively  depressed ;  bvt  it  is  like- 
wise more  easy  to  neglect  than  to  reeonqMBse; 
and  though  there  are  few  who  will  prMtirr  a 
laborious  virtue,  then  will  novar  be  wanliDg 
multitudes  that  will  indulge  in  eaay  yiea 

Savage,  howevery  waa  veiy  fittis  4alHM  ft 
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of  oontMBpl  which  his  iO-fcrtane 
_ht  upon  him,  fiom  thooe  whom  he  nerer 
ttlaiiined,  and  with  whom  he  never  coneidered 
himiiilf  M  leraUed  by  any  oaJamitiet :  and 
thoagh  it  was  not  without  some  uneaainees  that 


ka  law  aooM,  whoae  friendship  he  valued,  change 
liwir  behaviour,  he  yet  observed  their  coldness 
without  much  emotion,  consideied  them  as  the 
daves  of  ibitune,  and  the  worshippers  of  pros- 
Mity,  and  was  more  inclined  to  aespise  tnem, 
nan  to  lament  himselC 


It  does  not  appear  that,  after  this  return  of  his 
wants,  he  Ibund  mankind  equally  favourable 
lo  him  as  at  his  first  appearance  in  the  world. 
His  story,  though  in  reahty  not  less  melancholy, 
was  kss  aJfeoting,  because  it  was  no  longer  new : 
it  theielbie  procoied  him  no  new  friends ;  and 
thoae  that  nad  fiurmerly  relieved  him,  thought 
llMy  might  now  consifn  him  to  others.  lie 
waa  now  likewise  considered  by  many  rather  as 
arioBinal,  than  as  unhappy ;  for  the  friends  of 
Lord  Tyroonnel,  and  or  nis  mother,  were  suffi- 
ciently mduatrious  to  publish  his  weaknesses, 
wliieh  were  indeed  vea7  numerous;  and  nothing 
waa  forgotten  that  might  make  him  either  hate- 
Ibl  or  ndieulous. 

It  cannot  but  be  imagined,  that  such  repre- 
sentations of  his  &ulu  must  make  great  num- 
bers less  sensible  of  his  distress ;  many,  who 
bad  only  an  opportunity  to  hear  one  part,  made 

>  scninle  to  propa^te  the  account  which  they 

—ttved:  many  assisted  their  circulation  from 
ioe  or  revenge ;  and  perhaps  many  pretended 
lo  credit  them,  that  they  might  with  a  better 
I  withdraw  their  regard,  or  withhold  their 


ance,  nor  was  less  aiu 
of  Lord  T3nconnel ; 
leaat  this  advantage,  i 
Ibe  practice  of  outragi 


Savage,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  who 
tnfiered  himself  to  be  injured  without  resist- 
ance, nor_was  less  diligent  in  exposing  the  faults 
' ;  over  whom  he  obtained  at 
y  that  he  drove  him  first  to 

I  practice  of  outrage  and  violence :  for  he  was 
•a  much  provoked  by  the  wit  and  virulence  of 
Savage,  tnat  he  came  with  a  number  of  attend- 
aata,  that  did  no  honour  to  his  courage,  to  beat 
bim  at  a  coiTee-house.  But  it  happened  that  he 
bad  left  the  place  a  few  minutes ;  and  his  lord- 
tMp  bad,  without  danger,  the  pleasure  of  boast- 
iag  how  he  would  have  treated  nim.  Mr.  Savage 
went  next  day  to  repay  his  visit  at  his  own 
boose ;  but  was  prevailed  on,  by  his  domestics, 
ID  retire  without  insisting  upon  seeing  him. 

Lord  Tyrconnel  was  accused  by  Mr.  Savage 
of  some  actions,  which  scarcely  an^  provocations 
wil  be  thought  sufficient  to  iustity ;  such  as 
niiinfl  what  ne  had  in  his  loogings,  and  other 
faMtaaees  of  wanton  cruelty,  by  which  he  in- 
eraaaed  the  distress  of  Savaige,  without  any  ad- 
ipaatage  to  himselfl 

ThMe  mutual  accusations  were  retorted  on 
both  aides  for  many  years,  with  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  virulence  and  race ;  and  time  seemed 
imdier  to  augment  than  diminish  their  resent- 
fint  That  the  anger  of  Mr.  Savage  shoukl  be 
bept  alive,  is  not  stmnse,  because  he  felt  every 
day  the  consequences  of  the  quarrel ;  but  it  might 
floasooably  ^ve  been  hoped,  that  Lord  Tyrcon- 
•il  might  have  relented,  and  at  length  have  for- 
gottso  thoee  provocations,  which,  however  they 
■ight  have  onoe  inflamed  him,  had  not  in  reality 
ttneh  hurt  him. 
The  apirit  of  Mr.  Savage  indeed  neveriuffeied 


him  to  solicit  a  reconciliation ;  he  ratumed  re- 
proach for  reproach,  and  insult  for  insult ;  his 
superiority  of  wit  supplied  the  disadvantages  of 
his  fortune,  and  enabled  him  to  form  a  party,  and 
prejudice  great  numbers  in  his  favour. 

But  though  this  might  be  some  gratification 
of  his  vanity,  it  afforded  very  little  relief  to  his 
necessities ;  and  he  was  very  freouently  reduced 
to  imcommon  hardships^  of  whicn,  however,  he 
never  made  any  mean  or  importunate  complaints, 
being  formed  rather  to  bear  misery  witn  forti- 
tude, than  enjoy  prosperity  with  moderation. 

He  now  thought  himself  aeaih  at  Uberty  to 
expose  the  cruelty  of  his  mother ;  and.  ther^ 
fore,  I  believe,  about  this  time  published  **The 
Bastard,"  a  poem  remarkable  tor  the  vivacious 
sallies  of  thought  in  the  beginning,  where  he 
makes  a  pompous  enumeration  of  the  imaginary 
sdvantages  or  base  birth ;  and  the  pathetic  sen- 
timents at  the  end,  where  he  recounts  the  real 
calamities  which  he  sufiTered  by  the  crime  of  his 
parents. 

The  vigour  and  spirit  of  the  verses,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  author,  the  novelty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  notoriety  of  the  story  to 
which  the  allusions  are  made,  procured  this  per- 
formance a  very  favourable  reception ;  great 
numbers  were  immediately  dispersed,  and  edi 
tions  were  multiplied  with  unusual  rapidity. 

One  circumstance  attended  the  publication, 
which  Savage  used  to  relate  with  great  satisfac- 
tion. His  mother,  to  whom  the  poem  was  with 
"due  reverence"  inscribed,  happened  then  to  be 
at  Bath,  where  she  could  not  conveniently  retire 
from  censure,  or  conceal  herself  from  observap 
tion ;  and  no  |ooner  did  the  reputation  of  the 
poem  begin  to  spread,  than  she  heard  it  repeated 
m  all  plfu^es  of  concourse ;  nor  could  she  enter 
the  assembly-rooms,  or  cross  the  walks,  without 
being  saluted  with  some  lines  from  **  The  Baa- 
tard." 

This  was  perhaps  the  first  time  that  she  ever 
discovered  a  sense  of  shame,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion the  power  of  wit  was  very  conspicuous : 
the  wretcn  who  had  without  scruple  prodaimed 
herself  an  adulteress,  and  who  had  nrst  endea- 
voured to  starve  her  son,  then  to  transport  him, 
and  afterwards  to  hang  him,  was  not  able  to 
bear  the  representation  of  her  own  conduct; 
but  fled  from  reproach,  though  she  felt  no  pain 
from  guilt,  and  left  Bath  with  the  utmost  haste, 
to  shelter  herself  among  the  crowds  of  London. 
Thus  Savage  had  the  satisfaction  of  fiftding, 
that,  thou^  he  could  not  reform  his  mother,  he 
could  punish  her,  and  that  he  did  not  always 
suffer  alone. 

The  pleasure  which  he  received  from  this  in^ 
crease  of  his  poetical  reputation,  was  sufficient 
for  some  time  to  overbiedance  the  miseries  of 
want,  which  ^  this  performance  did  not  much  al- 
leviate ;  for  it  was  sold  for  a  very  trivial  sum 
to  a  bookseller,  who,  though  the  success  was  so 
uncommon  that  five  impressions  were  sold,  of 
which  many  were  undoubtedly  very  numerous, 
had  not  ^neroaity  suflicient  to  admit  the  un- 
happy writer  to  any  part  of  the  profit. 

The  sale  of  this  poem  was  always  mentioned 
by  Savage  with  the  utmost  elevation  of  heart, 
and  referred  to  by  him  as  an  incontestable  proof 
of  a  ^neral  acknowledgment  of  his  abilities.  It 
was  indeed  the  only  production  of  which  heooaU 
justly  boast  a  general  reception. 
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SAVAGE. 


Sot  though  he  did  not  lose  the  opportmiity 
which  success  gave  him  of  setting  a  high  rate  on 
his  abilities,  but  paid  due  deference  to  the  suf- 
frages of  manldnd  when  they  were  giren  in  his 
favour,  he  did  not  suffer  his  esteem  of  himself  to 
depend  upon  others,  nor  found  any  thing  saered 
in  the  voice  of  the  people  when  they  were  in- 
clined to  censure  him ;  he  then  readily  showed 
the  folly  of  ezpectinii^  that  the  public  should 
judge  right,  observed  now  slowly  poetical  merit 
liad  often  forced  its  way  into  the  world ;  he  con- 
tented himself  with  the  applause  of  men  of  judg- 
ment, and  was  somewhat  disposed  to  exclude  tdl 
those  from  the  character  ot  men  of  judgment 
who  did  not  applaud  him. 

But  he  was  at  other  times  more  faTOurable  to 
manjkind  than  to  think  them  blind  to  the  beau- 
lies  of  his  works,  and  imputed  the  slowness  of 
their  sale  to  other  causes :  either  they  were  pub- 
lished at  a  time  when  the  town  was  empty,  or 
when  the  attention  of  the  public  was  engrossed 
by  some  struggle  in  the  parliament,  or  some 
other  object  of  general  concern ;  or  they  were 
by  the  nef^ect  Sf  the  publisher  not  diligently 
dispersed,  or  by  his  avarice  not  advertised  witn 
sufficient  frequency.  Address,  or  industry,  or 
tiberalitv,  was  always  wanting ;  and  the  blame 
was  laia  rather  on  any  person  than  the  author. 

By  arts  like  these,  arts  which  every  man  prac- 
tises in  some  degree,  and  to  which  too  much  of 
the  httle  tranquillity  of  Ufe  is  to  be  ascribed, 
Bavage  was  always  able  to  live  at  peace  with 
himselfl  Had  he  indeed  only  made  use  of  these 
expedients  to  alleviate  the  loss,  or  want,  of  for- 
tune or  reputation,  or  any  other  advantages 
which  it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  bestow  upon 
himself^  they  might  have  been  justly  mentioned 
as  instances  of  a  philosophical  mind,  and  very 
properly  proposed  to  the  imitation  of  multitudes, 
who,  for  want  of  diverting  their  imaginations 
with  the  same  dexterity,  languish  under  afflic- 
tions which  might  be  easily  removed. 

It  were  doubtless  to  be  wished,  that  truth  and 
reason  were  universally  prevalent:  that  every 
thing  were  esteemed  according  to  its  real  value ; 
and  that  men  would  secure  themselves  from  b^ 
ing  disappointed  in  their  endeavours  afler  hap- 
piness, by  placing  it  only  in  virtue,  which  is 
always  to  be  obtained ;  but,  if  adventitious  and 
foreign  pleasures  must  be  pursued,  it  would  be 
perhaps  of  some  benefit,  since  that  pursuit  must 
freouently  be  fruitless,  if  the  practice  of  Savag^ 
could  be  taught,  that  foUy  miglit  be  an  anti- 
dote to  folly,  and  one  fallacy  oe  obviated  by 
another. 

But  the  danger  of  this  pleasing  intoxication 
must  not  be  concealed ;  nor  indeed  can  any  one, 
afler  having  observed  the  life  of  Sava^,  need 
to  be  cautioned  against  it  By  imputing  none 
of  his  miseries  to  himself,  he  continued  to  act 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  to  follow  the  same 
path  ;  was  never  made  wiser  by  his  sufferings, 
nor  preserved  by  one  misfortune  from  falling  into 
another.  He  proceeded  throughout  his  life  to 
tread  the  same  steps  on  the  same  circle ;  always 
applauding  his  past  conduct,  or  at  least  forget- 
ting it,  to  amuse  himself  with  phantoms  of  hap- 
piness,  which  were  dancing  before  him ;  and 
wiliin^y  turned  his  eyes  from  the  Ught  of  reason, 
when  It  would  have  discovered  the  illusion,  and 
shown  him,  what  he  never  wished  to  see,  his 
v«al  state. 


He  is  even  accused,  after  having  hiOed  hit 
imagination  with  those  ideal  opiates,  of  having 
tried  the  same  experiment  upon  his  oomnence ; 
andj  having  accustomed  himself  to  impute  sll 
deviations  from  the  right  to  foreign  causes,  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  upoYi  every  occasion  too 
easily  reconciled  to  himself;  and  that  he  ap- 
peared very  little  to  regret  those  practices  which 
nad  impaired  his  reputation.  The  reigning  error 
of  his  life  was,  that  he  mistook  the  love  for  the 
practice  of  virtue  ;  and  was  indeed  not  so  much 
a  good  man,  as  the  friend  of  goodness. 

This  at  least  must  be  aUowed  him,  that  he 
always  preserved  a  strong  sense  of  the  dignity, 
the  beauty,  and  the  necessity  of  virtue ;  and 
that  he  never  contributed  deliberately  to  spresd 
corruption  among  mankind.  His  actions,  which 
were  generally  precipitate,  were  often  blaaie 
able ;  but  his  writings,  being  the  prodoctioBS 
of  study,  uniformly  tended  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  mind,  and  the  propagation  of  mondity  and 
piety. 

These  writinm  may  improve  mankind,  when 
his  failings  shall  be  forgotten ;  and  therefore  hs 
must  be  considered,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  bene- 
factor to  the  world  ;  nor  can  his  personal  exam- 
ple do  any  hurt,  since  whoever  hears  of  his 
fiiults  will  hear  of  the  miseriea  which  they 
brought  upon  him,  and  which  would  deservt 
less  pity,  had  hot  his  condition  been  such  ss 
inade  ms  faults  pardonable.  He  may  be  omi- 
sidered  as  a  child  exposed  to  all  the  temptations 
of  indigence,  at  an  age  when  resolution  was  not 
yet  strengthened  by  conviction,  nor  virtue  con- 
nrmed  by  habit ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  his 
"Bastarc^**  he  laments  in  a  very  affecting  man- 
ner: 

No  Mother**  care 

Shielded  my  Infant  innocence  with  vnjtr  ; 

No  faiher^fl  giiardian  hand  mj  youth  malottinM^ 

Call'd  forth  my  vinuea,  or  from  vice  reatrainM 

"The  Bastard,"  however  it  might  provoke 
or  nnortify  his  mother,  could  not  be  expected  to 
melt  her  to  compassion,  so  that  he  was  still  un- 
der the  same  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
and  he  therefore  exerted  all  the  interest  which 
his  wit,  or  his  birth,  or  his  misfortunes,  could 
procure,  to  obtain,  upon  the  death  of  l?iw1<*n^ 
the  pbice  of  poet  laureat,  and  prosecuted  his  ap- 
plication witn  so  much  diligence,  that  the  Kinj^ 
publicly  declared  it  his  intention  to  bestow  it 
upon  him ;  but  such  was  the  fate  of  Savage, 
that  even  the  King,  when  he  intended  his  sd 
vantage,  was  disappointed  in  his  schemes ;  for 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  has  the  dispoial  of 
the  laurel,  as  one  of  the  appendages  of  his  office, 
either  dkl  not  know  the  King's  design,  or  did  not 
approve  it,  or  thought  the  nomination  of  the  lau- 
reat an  encroachment  upon  his  rights,  and  there* 
fore  bestowed  the  laurel  upon  C<3ley  Gibber. 
^  Mr.  Sava^  thus  disappointed,  took  a  resolu- 
tion of  applying  to  the  Clueen,  that,  having  ones 
^ven  him  fife,  she  would  enable  him  to  support 
It ;  and  therefore  published  a  short  poem  on  her 
birth-day,  to  which  he  gave  the  odd  title  of 
^  Volunteer  Laureai."  The  event  of  this  essay 
he  has  himself  related  in  the  following  letter, 
which  Ym  prefixed  to  the  poem,  whenhe af^- 
wards  reprinted  it  in  **The  Grentleman's  Mssa- 
zine,**  whence  I  have  copied  it  entire,  as  uis 
was  one  of  the  few  attempts  in  which  Mr.  ^«tag* 
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•*B4r.  U»BAif, 

"In  your  Magazine  for  February  you  pub- 
fiihtd  the  last  *  Volunteer  Laureat/  written  on  a 
very  melancholy  occasion,  the  death  of  the  royal 
paitrooess  of  arts  and  literature  in  general,  and 
of  the  author  of  that  poem  in  particular ;  I  now 
send  joa.  the  first  that  Mr.  Savage  wrote  under 
tlttt  title. — ^This  gentleman,  notwithstanding  a 
Tery  considerable  interest,  beinff,  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  Eusden,  disappointed  of  the  laureates 
place,  wrote  the  following  verses ;  which  were 
DO  sooner  published,  but  the  late  Clueen  sent 
to  a  bookseller  for  them.  The  author  had  not 
at  that  time  a  friend  either  to  get  him  introduced 
or  his  poem  presented  at  court ;  yet,  such  was 
tlie  unspeakable  gm>dness  of  that  Princess,  that, 
notwithstanding  this  act  of  ceremony  was  want- 
ing, in  a  few  days  after  publication,  Mr.  Savage 
received  a  bank-bill  of  fiftv  pounds,  and  a  gra- 
doos  message  from  her  Majesty,  by  the  Lords 
North  and  Guilford,  to  this  effect:  'That  her 
Biajesty  was  highly  pleased  with  the  verses; 
that  SM  took  particularly  kind  his  lines  there 
relating  to  the  King ;  that  he  had  permission  to 
write  annually  on  tne  same  subject,  and  that  he 
riiould  yearly  receive  the  like  present,  till  some- 
thin?  better  (which  was  her  Majesty's  intention) 
eould  be  done  for  him.'  Afler  this  he  was  per- 
mitted to  present  one  of  his  annual  poems  to 
her  Majesty,  had  the  honour  of  kissing  her 
hand,  and  met  with  the  most  gracious  reception. 
"  Yours,  &c»' 

Such  was  the  performance,*  and  such  its  re- 
eODtion  ;  a  reception,  which,  though  by  no  means 
unkind,  was  yet  not  in  the  highest  degree  gene- 
rous ;  to  chain  down  the  genius  of  a  writer  to 
an  annual  panegjrric,  showed  in  the  Clueen  too 
much  desire  of  hearing  her  own  praises,  and  a 
greater  regard  to  herself  than  to  nim  on  whom 
her  bounty  was  conferred.  It  was  a  kind  of 
avaricious  senerosity,  by  which  flattery  was 
rather  purchased  than  genius  rewarded. 

Mrs.  Oldfield  had  formerly  given  him  the 
Mme  allowance  with  much  more  heroic  inten- 
tion :  she  had  no  other  view  than  to  enable  him 
to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  to  set  himself  above 
the  want  of  assistance,  and  was  contented  with 
doing  good  without  stipulating  for  encomiums. 

hb.  Savage,  however,  was  not  at  liberty  to 
sake  ezce^ons,  but  was  ravished  with  the 
fiivours  which  he  had  received,  and  probably 
y«t  more  with  those  which  he  was  promised :  he 
considered  himself  now  as  a  favourite  of  the 
Queen,  and  did  not  doubt  but  a  few  annual 
poems  would  establish  him  in  some  profitable 
emj^oyment. 

He  therefore  assumed  the  title  of  Volunteer 
Laureat,  not  without  some  reprehensions  from 
Gibber,  who  informed  him,  that  the  title  of 
Laureat,  was  a  mark  of  honour  conferred  by 
the  King,  from  whom  all  honour  is  derived,  and 
whidk  tMrefore  no  man  has  a  right  to  bestow 
upon  himself;  and  added,  that  he  might  with 
equal  propriety  style  himself  a  Volunteer  Lord, 
or  Volunteer  Baronet.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
die  remark  was  just ;  but  Savage  did  not  think 
any  title,  which  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Gibber, 
■0  honourable  as  that  the  usurpation  of  it  could 
be  imputed  to  him  as  an  instance  of  very  exorbi- 
tant vanity,   and  therefore  continued  to  write 
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under  the  same  title,  and  received  eyeryyear 
the  same  reward. 

He  did  not  appear  to  consider  these  enco- 
miums as  tests  of  his  abilities,  or  as  any  thing 
more  than  annual  hints  to  the  Clueen  of  hef 
promise ;  or  acts  of  ceremony,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  which  he  was  entitled  to  his  pension ; 
and  Uierefore  did  not  labour  them  with  great 
diligence,  or  print  more  than  fifty  each  year, 
except  that  for  some  of  the  last  years  he  regu- 
larly inserted  them  in  "The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,'' by  which  they  were  dispersed  over  the 
Kingdom. 

Of  some  of  them  he  had  himself  so  low  an 
opinion,  that  he  intended  to  omit  them  in  the 
(collection  of  Poems,  for  which  be  printed  pro- 
posals, and  solicited  subscriptions;  nor  can  it 
seem  strange,  that,  being  cbnfined  to  the  same 
subject,  he  should  be  at  some  times  indolent, 
and  at  others  unsuccessful ;  that  he  should  some- 
times delay  a  disagreeable  task  till  it  was  too 
late  to  perform  it  well ;  or  that  he  should  some- 
times repeat  the  same  sentiment  on  the  same 
occasion,  or  at  others  be  robled  by  an  attempt 
afler  novelty  to  forced  conceptions  and  fi&r- 
fetched  images. 

He  wrote  indeed  with  a  double  intention, 
which  supplied  him  with  some  variety ;  for  his 
business  was,  to  praise  the  Q,ueen  for  the  fa- 
vours which  he  had  received,  and  to  complain 
to  her  of  the  delay  of  those  which  she  had  pro- 
mised :  in  some  of  his  pieces,  therefore,  gratitude 
is  predominant,  and  in  some  discontent ;  in  some 
he  represents  himself  as  happy  in  her  patronage ; 
and,  in  others,  as  disconsolate  to  find  himself 
neglected. 

Her  promise,  like  other  promises  made  to  this 
unfortunate  man,  was  never  performed,  though 
he  took  sufficient  care  that  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  publication  of  his  "  Volunteer  Lau- 
reat" procured  him  no  other  reward  than  a  regu- 
lar remittance  of  fifty  pounds. 

He  was  not  so  depressed  by  his  disappoint- 
ments as  to  neglect  any  oppprtunity  that  was 
offered  of  advancing  his  interest.  When  the 
Princess  Anne  was  married,  he  wrote  a  poem,f 
upon  her  departure,  ''only,"  as  he  declared, 
"because  it  was  expected  from  him,"  and  he 
was  not  willing  to  bar  his  own  prospects  by  any 
appearance  of  neglect. 

tie  never  mentioned  any  advantage  gained  by 
this  poem,  or  any  regard  that  was  paid  to  it ; 
and  therefore  it  is  likely  that  it  was  considered 
at  court  as  an  act  of  duty,  to  which  he  was 
obliged  by  his  dependence,  and  which  it  was 
therefore  not  necessary  to  reward  by  any  new 
favour:  or  perhaps  the  Clueen  really  intended 
his  advancement,  and  therefore  thought  it  su* 
perfluous  to  lavish  presents  upon  a  man  whom 
she  intended  to  establish  for  lite. 

About  this  time  not  only  his  hopes  were  in 
danger  of  being  frustrated,  but  his  pension  like- 
wise of  being  obstructed  by  an  accidental  calum- 
ny. The  writer  of  "The  Daily  Gourant,"  a 
paper  then  published  under  the  airection  of  the 
ministry,  charged  him  with  acrime,  which  though 
not  very  great  in  itself,  would  have  been  re- 
markably invidious  in  him,  and  mi^t  very 
justly  have  incensed  the  Clueen  against  him. 
He  was  accused  by  name  of  influencing  eleo- 
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lions  against  the  court,  by  appearing  a^tiie  head 
of  a  tory  mob ;  nor  did  the  accuser  tail  to  a^ggra- 
rate  his  crime,  by  representing  it  as  the  eiiect  of 
the  most  atrocious  iiunratitude,  and  a  kmd  of  re- 
bellion against  the  Uueen,  who  had  first  pre- 
served hini  from  an  infamous  death,  and  after- 
wards distinguished  him  by  her  favour,  and 
supported  him  by  her  charity.  The  charge^  as 
it  was  open  and  confident,  was  likewise  by  good 
fortune  very  particular.  The  place  of  the  transac- 
tion was  mentioned,  and  the  whole  series  of  the 
rioter's  conduct  related.  This  exactness  made 
Mr.  Savage's  vindication  easy ;  for  he  never  had 
in  his  life  seen  the  place  which  was  declared  to 
be  the  scene  of  his  wickedness,  nor  ever  had  been 
present  in  any  town  when  iu  representatives 
were  chosen.  This  answer  he  therefore  made 
haste  to  publish^  with  all  the  circumstances  neces- 
sary to  make  it  credible ;  and  very  reasonably 
demanded  that  the  accusation  should  be  re- 
tracted in  the  same  paper,  that  he  might  no 
longer  suffer  the  imputation  of  sedition  and  in- 
cratitude.  This  demand  was  likewise  pressed  by 
him  in  a  private  letter  to  the  author  of  the  paper, 
who,  either  trusting  to  the  protection  or  those 
whose  defence  he  had  undertaken,  or  having 
entertained  some  personal  malice  against  Mr. 
Savage,  or  fearing  lest,  by  retracting  so  confident 
an  assertion,  he  should  impair  the  credit  of  his 
paper,  refused  to  give  him  that  satis&ction. 

Ml.  Savage  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
his  own  vindication,  to  prosecute  him  in  the 
King*s  Bench;  but  as  he  did  not  find  amr  ill  ef- 
fects from  the  accusation,  having  sufikiently 
cleared  his  innocence,  he  thought  any  farther 
procedure  would  have  the  appearance  of  revenge ; 
and  therefore  willingly  dropped  it 

He  saw  soon  afterwards  a  process  commenced 
in  the  same  court  against  himself,  on  an  informal 
tion  iu  which  he  was  accused  of  writing  and  pub- 
lishing an  obscene  pamphlet. 

It  was  always  Mr.  Savage's  desire  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ;  and,  when  any  controversy  became 
popular^  he  never  wantecf  some  reason  for  en- 
gaging m  it  with  great  ardour,  and  appearing  at 
Uie  h^id  of  the  party  which  he  had  cnosen.  As 
he  was  never  celebrated  for  his  prudence,  he  had 
no  sooner  taken  his  side,  and  informed  hhnseif  of 
the  chief  topics  of  the  dispute,  than  he  took  all 
opportunities  of  asserting  and  propajgating  his 
principles,  without  much  reeard  to  his  own  in- 
terest, or  any  other  yisible  design  than  that  of 
drawing  upon  himself  the  attention  of  man- 
kind. 

The  dispute  between  the  Bishop  of  London 
and  the  Chancellor  is  well  known  to  have  been 
for  some  time  the  chief  topic  of  political  convert 
sation ;  and  therefore  Mr.  Savage,  in  pursuance 
of  his  character,  endeavoured  to  become  con- 
spicuous among  the  oontrovertisti  with  which 
every  coffee-house  was  filled  on  that  occasion. 
He  was  an  inde&tigable  opposer  of  all  the  claims 
of  ecclesiastical  power,  though  he  did  not  know 
on  what  they  were  founded ;  and  was  therefore 
no  friend  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  But  he  had 
another  reason  for  appearing  as  a  warm  advocate 
for  Dr.  Bundle ;  for  he  was  the  friend  of  Mr. 
Foster  and  Mr.  Thomson,  who  were  the  fnends 
of  Mr.  Savage. 

Thus  remote  was  his  interett  in  the  question, 
which,  however,  as  he  imagined,  concerned  him 
■0  aaariy,  thAt  il  WM  M(  ■ttfikimt  to  hanague 
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upon  It 

He  therefore  ensaged  \ 
new  poom,  called  by  him,  **  The  Progieas  oft 


Divine :"  in  which  he  conducts  a  proAigais 
priest,  by  all  the  gradations  of  widLednesi, 
from  a  poor  curacy  in  the  country  to  the  highert 
preferments  of  the  church ;  and  describes,  with 
that  humour  which  was  natural  to  him,  aaid  that 
knowledge  which  was  extended  to  all  the  diver- 
nties  of  human  life,  his  behaviour  in  every  sta- 
tion ;  and  insmuatcw,  that  this  priest,  thus  a^ 
complished,  found  at  last  a  patron  in  toe  Bishop 
of  London. 

When  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  frieDds,  on 
what  pretence  he  could  charge  the  Bishop  widi 
such  an  action ;  he  had  no  more  to  say  thanthst 
he  had  onl^r  inverted  the  accusation ;  and  that 
he  thought  it  reasonable  to  beUeTe,  that  he  who 
obstructod  the  rise  of  a  good  man  without  rea- 
son, would  for  bad  reasons  promote  the  exalta- 
tion of  a  villain. 

The  clergy  were  univemlly  provoked  by  this 
satire ;  and  Savage,  who,  as  was  hb  ooostaot 
practice,  had  set  his  name  to  hb  performance^ 
was  censured  in  **The  We^y  Miscellany"* 
with  severity  which  he  did  not  seem  indinert  to 
forget. 

cut  a  return  of  invective  was  not  thought  a 
sufficient  punishment.  The  court  of  Kmg^ 
Bench  was  therefore  moved  against  him:  and 
he  was  obliged  to  return  an  answer  to  a  charge 
of  obscenity.  It  was  urffed  in  his  defence,  tiut 
obscenity  was  criminal  when  it  was  intended  to 


•  A  short  Mtire  was  likewise  pabUshed  intlis  i 
paper,  in  wliicb  were  the  foUowiof  lines : 

For  cruel  murder  doom*d  to  hempen  death, 
BsTftge  br  royal  craceprolon^d  his  breath. 
Well  mifht  you  thinlc  ne  spent  his  famn  ysL. 
In  prayer,  and  faating.  and  repentant  tears. 
"—But,  O  Tain  hope  r>— the  truly  Sarafe  cries, 
"  Priests,  and  their  slavish  doctrmee  I  despisa. 
Shall  I— 

Who,  bv  free-thinldns  to  ftee  action  flrsd, 
In  midnight  brawla  a  deethless  name  acquicsd. 
Now  stoop  to  learn  of  eccleslaatic  men  i — 
No,  armM  with  rhyme,  at  prieais  IMI  talcs  onr  ahn. 
Though  prudence  l>ids  me  murder  but  their  bsm." 
WeMp  "' 


An  answer  was  published  In  "  The  OendeoMOB^  Ma. 
ffazine,"  written  by  an  unlcnown  liand,  ftem  which  tb» 
foUowinf  linee  are  selected  i 

Transform*d  by  thoughtless  rsge,  and  midaighc  wias, 
From  malice  free,  andpuah'd  whhott  deslga  | 
In  equal  brawl  if  Savage  lang*d  a  Uunal, 
And  brought  the  youth  a  victim  to  the  dost ; 
Bo  strong  the  hand  of  accident  appears. 
The  royal  hand  from  guilt  and  vengeanee  eleaia 
~  latead  of  wasting  "all  thy  f 


Savage,  in  prayer  mm!  vain  repenting  loan,** 
Exert  thy  pon  to  mend  a  vicious  age, 
To  curb  the  priest,  and  sinlt  his  livfh'Chureh  rsfi ; 
To  show  what  frauds  the  holy  vestmeais  iUda, 
Tlie  nests  of  avarice,  lust,  and  pedant  prida  t 
Tiien  change  the  scene,  let  merit  brishtly  sUas^ 
And  round  the  patriot  twist  the  wreatn  divine  j 
The  heavenly  guide  deliver  down  to  (hoie ; 
In  weU4un*d  lays  transmit  a  Foster's  naas  | 


Touch  svery  passion  with  1 
Exalt  the  genius  and  correct  the  heart. 
Thus  future  times  shall  royal  grace  extol ; 
Thus  polieh*d  Ihtes  thy  pnscnt  IhsM  eorsL 

^Maliciously  that  Savage  plimg*d  ths  siotL 

And  made  the  youth  its  sluning  vengeance  iM  | 
My  soul  abhors  the  act,  the  man  detests. 
But  more  the  bigotry  hi  priesUy  besasia. 
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^imiiote  the  metice  of  vice ;  bnt  thtt  Mr.  Sa- 
fi^  bad  only  introdaced  obscene  ideas,  witb 
Ibe  view  of  exposing  them  to  detestation,  and  of 
anending  the  age  bj  showing  the  deformity  of 
wkkednees.  This  plea  was  admitted;  and 
Sir  Philip  Yorfce,  who  then  presided  in  that 
eonrt,  dismissed  the  information  with  encomi- 
«ms  upon  the  purijhr  and  excellence  of  Mr. 
Sarage's  writings.  The  prosecution,  however, 
answered  in  some  measure  the  purpose  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  set  on  foot ;  for  Mr.  Savage  was 
to  far  intimidated  by  it,  that  when  the  edition  of 
bit  poem  was  sold,  he  did  not  venture  to  reprint 
It ;  so  that  it  was  in  a  short  time  forgotten,  or 
forgotten  by  all  but  those  whom  it  ofiended. 

U  is  said  that  some  endeavours  were  used  to 
meense  the  Clueen  against  him :  but  he  found 
advocates  to  obviate  at  least  part  of  their  effect ; 
ibr  though  he  was  never  advanced,  he  still  co»* 
tmucd  to  receive  his  pension. 

This  poem  drew  more  infamy  upon  him  than 
tny  incident  of  his  life ;  and,as  nis  conduct  can* 
Mt  be  vindicated,  it  is  proper  to  secure  his  me- 
taory  from  reproach,  by  informing  those  whom 
be  made  his  enemies,  that  he  never  intended  to 
repeat  the  provocation ;  and  that,  though  when- 
«ver  he  thought  he  had  any  reason  to  complain 
of  the  clergy,  he  used  to  threaten  them  with  a 
new  edition  of  "  The  Progress  of  a  Divine,"  it 
was  his  calm  and  settled  resolution  to  suppress 
it  for  ever. 

He  once  intended  to  have  made  a  better  repa- 
ration for  the  folly  or  injustice  with  which  he 
■ight  be  char^,  by  writing  another  poem 
called  ''The  Progress  of  a  Free-thinker,"  whom 
be  intended  to  lead  through  all  the  stages  of  vice 
and  folly,  to  convert  him  from  virtue  to  wicked- 
ness, and  from  religion  to  infidelity,  by  all  the 
Modish  sophistry  UMd  for  that  purpose ;  and  at 
last  to  dismiss  him  by  his  own  hand  into  the 
other  worid. 

That  he  did  not  execute  this  design  is  a  real 
loss  to  mankind  ;  for  he  was  too  well  acquainted 
with  all  the  scenes  of  debauchery  to  have  failed 
in  his  representations  of  them,  and  too  zealous 
for  virtue  not  to  have  represented  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  should  expose  them  either  to  ridi- 
cule or  detestation. 

Bnt  this  plan  was,  like  others,  formed  and  laid 
aside  till  the  vigour  of  his  imagination  was  spent, 
and  the  efiervescence  of  invention  bad  subsided ; 
bnt  soon  gave  way  to  some  other  design,  which 
pleaeed  by  its  novelty  for  awhile,  and  then  was 
n^ected  like  the  former. 

He  was  still  in  his  usual  exigencies,  having 
no  certain  support  but  the  pension  allowed  him 
by  the  Clueen,  which,  though  it  might  have  kept 
an  exact  economist  from  want,  was  very  far  from 
being  sufficient  for  Mr.  Savage,  who  had  never 
been  aoenstomed  to  dismiss  any  of  his  appetites 
without  the  gratification  which  they  solicited, 
and  whom  ncwiing  but  want  of  money  withheld 
tfom  partaking  of  every  pleasure  tiiat  fell  within 
bis  view. 

His  oondnet  with  regard  to  his  pension  was 
nrj  particular.  No  sooner  had  he  changed  the 
Ml,  than  he  vanished  from  the  sight  of  all  his 
ieqnaintance,  and  lay  for  some  time  out  of  the 
nach  of  all  the  inquiries  that  fnendsbin  or  cuii- 
oshy  could  make  after  faim.  At  lengtn  he  ap- 
nsared  again,  pennyleas  as  before,  but  never  in* 
hmvA  oTWi  iMMMwbom  hn  aoMMd  to  regard 


most,  where  he  had  been ;  nor  was  his  retreat 
ever  discovered. 

This  was  his  constant  practice  during  the 
whole  time  that  he  received  the  pension  of  the 
Clueen :  he  regularly  disappeared  and  returned. 
He,  indeed,  affirmed  that  he  retired  to  study,  and 
that  the  money  supported  him  in  solitude  for 
many  months ;  but  his  friends  declared,  that  the 
short  time  in  which  it  was  spent  sufficiently  con- 
futed his  own  account  of  his  conduct 

His  politeness  and  his  wit  still  raised  him 
friends,  who  were  desirous  of  setting  him  at 
length  free  from  that  indigence  by  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  oppressed ;  and  therefore  solicited 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  in  his  favour  with  so  much 
earnestness,  that  they  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
next  place  that  should  become  vacant,  not  ex* 
ceeding  two  hundred  pounds  a  year.  This  pro- 
mise was  made  with  an  uncommon  declaration, 
**  that  it  was  not  the  promise  of  a  minister  to  a 
petitioner,  but  of  a  fnend  to  his  friend." 

Mr.  Savage  now  concluded  himself  set  at  ease 
for  ever,  and,  as  he  observes  in  a  poem  written 
on  that  incident  of  his  life,  trusted  and  was 
trusted ;  but  soon  found  that  his  confidence  was 
ili-j^unded,  and  this  friendly  promise  was  not 
inviolable.  He  spent  a  long  time  in  solicitations, 
and  at  last  despaired  and  oesisted. 

He  did  not  indeed  deny  that  he  had  given  the 
minister  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  shouki 
not  strengthen  his  own  interest  by  advancing 
him  ;  for  he  had  taken  care  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  cofiee-houses  as  an  advocate  for  the  mi« 
nistry  of  the  last  yeare  of  Clueen  Anne,  and  was 
always  ready  to  justify  the  conduct,  and  exalt 
the  character  of  Lora  Bolingbroke,  whom  ho 
mentions  with  great  regard  in  an  *'  Epistle  upon 
Authors,**  which  he  wrote  about  that  time,  but 
issas  too  wise  to  publish,  and  of  which  oidy  some 
fiagmenti  have  appeared,  inserted  by  him  in  the 
''  Magaxine*!  after  his  retirement 

To  despair  was  not,  however,  the  character 
of  Savage ;  when  one  patronage  &iled,  he  had 
recourse  to  another.  The  prince  was  now  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  had  very  Uberally  rewarded 
the  merit  of  some  writers  whom  Mr.  Savage  did 
not  think  superior  to  himself;  and  therefore  ho 
resolved  to  address  a  poem  to  him. 

For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  a  subiect 
which  coula  regard  only  persons  of  the  hignest 
rank  and  greatest  affluence,  and  wMch  was  thero> 
fore  proper  for  a  |>oem  intended  to  procure  the 
patronage  of  a  prince ;  and  having  retired  for 
some  time  to  Richmond,  that  he  mi^t  proso* 
cute  his  design  in  full  tranquiUity,  without  the 
temptations  of  pleasure,  or  the  solicitations  <A 
cremtora  by  which  his  meditations  were  in  eoual 
danger  of  being  disconcerted,  he  produced  a 
poem  *'  On  Public  Spirit,  with  regard  to  Public 
Works.** 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  very  extensive,  and 
comprises  a  multitude  of  topics,  each  of  which 
inight  furnish  matter  suffiaent  for  a  long  peiw 
formance,  and  of  which  some  have  already  en^ 
ployed  more  eminent  writera ;  but  as  he  was 
perhaps  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  ex* 
tent  of  his  own  assign,  and  was  writing  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  wants  too  pressing  to  admit  of  long 
or  accurate  inquiries,  he  passes  neg^i^;ently  over 
many  public  works,  which,  even  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, deserved  to  be  more  elabontely  treated. 

Bnty  though  he  may  aoaietiDiea  disappoint  fait 
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reader  by  transient  touches  upon  these  subjects, 
which  have  oflen  been  considered,  and  therefore 
naturally  raise  expectations,  he  must  be  allowed 
ampl^  to  compensate  his  omissions,  by  expatiat- 
ing, m  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  upon  a  kind 
of  beneficence  not  yet  celebrated  by  any  emi- 
ment  poet,  though  it  now  appears  more  suscepti- 
ble of  embeltishments,  more  adapted  to  exalt  the 
ideas,  and  afiect  the  passions,  than  many  of 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  thought  most 
worthy  of  the  ornaments  of  verse.  The  settle- 
ment of  colonies  in  uninhabited  countries,  the 
establishment  of  those  in  security  whose  misfor- 
tunes have  made  their  own  country  no  longer 
pleasing  or  safe,  the  acquisition  of  property 
without  injury  to  any,  the  appropriation  of  the 
waste  and  luxuriant  bounties  of  nature,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  those  ^Sia  which  Heaven  has 
scattered  upon  ^e  regions  uncultivated  and  un- 
occupied, cannot  be  considered  without  giving 
rise  to  a  great  number  of  pleasing  ideas,  and  be- 
wildering the  imagination  in  delightful  pros- 
pects; and,  therefore,  whatever  speculations 
they  may  produce  in  those  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  political  studies,  naturally  fixed 
the  attention  and  excited  the  applause  of  a  poet 
The  politician,  when  he  consuiers  men  driven 
into  other  countries  for  shelter,  and  obUged  to 
retire  to  forests  and  deserts,  and  pass  their  lives, 
and  fix  their  posterity  in  the  remotest  comers 
of  the  worid,  to  avoid  those  hardships  which 
they  sufier  or  fear  in  their  native  place,  may 
very  properiy  inquire,  why  the  legislature  does 
not  provide  a  remedy  for  these  miseries,  rather 
than  encourage  an  escape  from  them.  He  may 
conclude  that  the  flight  of  erery  honest  man  is  a 
loss  to  the  community ;  that  those  who  are  un- 
happy without  guilt  ought  to  be  reUeved ;  and 
the  life  which  is  overburdened  by  accidental  ca^ 
lamities  set  at  ease  by  the  care  of  the  pubUc ; 
and  that  those  who  have  by  misconduct  forfeited 
their  claim  to  favour,  ought  rather  to  be  made 
useful  to  the  society  which  they  have  injured, 
than  be  driven  from  it  But  the  poet  is  employ- 
ad  in  a  more  pleasing  undertaking  than  that  of 
proposing  laws  which,  however  just  or  expe- 
dient, win  never  be  made ;  or  endeavouring  to 
reduce  to  rational  schemes  of  government  socie- 
ties which  were  formed  by  chance,  and  are  con- 
ducted by  the  private  passions  of  those  who 
preside  in  them.  He  guides  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tive (irom  want  and  persecution  to  plenty,  quiet, 
and  security,  and  seats  himself  in  scenes  of 
peaceful  sohtude  and  undisturbed  peace. 

Savage  has  not  forj^otten,  amidst  the  pleasing 
sentiments  which  this  prospect  of  retirement 
suggested  to  him,  to  censure  those  crimes  which 
have  been  generally  committed  by  the  disco- 
verers of  new  regions,  and  to  expose  the  enor- 
mous wickedness  of  making  war  upon  barbarous 
nations  because  they  cannot  resist,  and  of  in- 
radinff  countries  because  they  are  fruitful ;  of 
extending  navigation  only  to  propagate  vice, 
and  of  visiting  distant  lands  only  to  lay  them 
waste.  He  has  asserted  the  natural  eauality.of 
mankind,  and  endeavoured  to  suppress  tnat  pride 
which  inclines  men  to  imagine  tnat  right  is  the 
consequence  of  power. 

His  description  of  the  various  miseries  which 
force  men  to  seek  for  refuge  in  distant  countries, 
aflS>rds  another  instance  of  his  proficiency  in 
Ihe  impoitant  and  eztenave  study  of  human 


lite ;  and  the  tenderness  with  which  he  i 
them,  another  proof  of  his  humanity  and  bene- 
volence. 

It  is  observable  that  the  close  of  this  poem 
discovers  a  change  which  experience  had  made 
in  Mr.  Savage's  opinions.  In  a  poem  written 
by  him  in  his  youth,  and  published  in  his  Mis- 
cellanies, he  declares  his  contempt  of  the  con 
tractod  views  and  narrow  prospects  of  the  mid- 
dle state  of  Ufe,  and  declares  his  resolution 
either  to  tower  like  the  cedar,  or  be  trmmplsd 
like  the  shrub ;  -but  in  this  poem,  though  ad- 
dressed to  a  prince,  he  mentions  this  state  of  life 
as  comprising  those  who  ought  most  to  attract 
regard,  those  who  merit  most  the  confidence  of 
power  and  the  familiarity  of  greatness;  aad, 
accidentally  mentioning  this  passa^  to  one  of 
his  friends,  declared,  that  in  his  opinion  all  the 
virtue  of  mankind  was  compreh^ided  in  that 
sUte. 

In  describing  villas  and  ffardens  he  did  not 
omit  to  condemn  that  absurd  custom  which  pre- 
vails among  the  English,  of  permitting  servants 
to  receive  money  from  strangers  for  the  enter- 
tainment that  they  receive,  and  thmfore  i 
ed  in  his  poem  these  Unes : 

But  what  the  flowMnf  pride  of  gardens  rare. 

However  royal,  or  howerer  fair, 

If  gatea,  which  to  acceaa  should  atill  five  w^, 

Ope  but,  like  Peter's  paradise,  for  pay ; 

If  perquisited  varletfl  frequent  stand. 

And  earh  new  walk  roust  a  new  ux  demand  : 

What  foreign  eye  but  with  contempc  aurvers  r 

What  muse  ahaU  from  oblivion  anaich  their  ~ 


But  before  the  publication  of  his  periormance 
he  recollected  that  the  Glueen  allowed  her  ga^ 
den  and  cave  at  Richmond  to  be  shown  for  mo- 
ney ;  and  that  she  so  openly  coantenanced  the 
practice  that  she  had  bestowed  the  privilege  ot 
showing  them  as  a  place  of  profit  on  a  man, 
whose  merit  she  valued  herself  upon  rewardinf^ 
though  she  gave  him  only  the  liberty  of  diagrae- 
ing  his  country. 

He  therefore  thought,  with  more  pnideaee 
than  was  oflen  exerted  by  him,  that  the  poblica- 
tion  of  these  Unes  might  be  oflidoiishf  repre- 
sented as  an  insult  upon  the  Q,neen;  to  whom 
he  owed  his  Ufe  and  his  subsistence ;  and  that 
the  propriety  of  his  observation  would  be  no  se- 
curity against  the  censures  which  the  onseason- 
ableness  of  it  might  draw  upon  him  :  he  there- 
fore suppressed  the  passage  in  the  first  edition, 
but  after  the  Gtueen*s  death  thought  the  same 
caution  no  longer  necessary,  and  restored  it  ts 
the  proper  place. 

The  poem  was,  therefore,  published  without 
any  poUUcal  faults,  and  inscribed  to  the  prince ; 
but  Mr.  Savage,  having  no  friend  upon  whom 
he  could  prevail  to  present  it  to  him,  had  no 
other  method  of  attracting  his  observation  thsn 
the  publication  of  frequent  advertisements,  aad 
therefore  received  no  reward  from  his  patran, 
however  generous  on  other  occasiona. 

This  disappointment  he  never  meotKiaed 
without  indignation,  beinj^  by  some  means  sr 
other  confident  that  the  Pnnce  was  not  ignorant 
of  his  address  to  him ;  and  insinuated  that  if 
any  advances  in  popularity  could  have  bsHi 
made  by  distinguishing  him,  he  had  not  wrillM 
without  notice  or  without  rewmrd. 

He  was  once  incUned  to  have  presented  kii 
poem  in  person,  and  sent  to  &e  printer  Sat  a 
copy  with  that  design;  but  aithar  lis  apMS 
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llhinflnH,  or  his  resolution  deserted  him,  and  he 
continued  to  resent  neglect  without  attempting; 
to  force  himself  into  regard. 

Nor  was  the  public  much  more  favourable 
than  his  patron ;  for  only  seventy-two  were 
mM,  though  the  performance  was  much  com- 
nended  by  some  whose  judgment  in  that  kind 
ttf  writing  is  generally  allowed.  But  Savage 
Msily  reconciled  himself  to  mankind,  without 
imputing  any  defect  to  his  work^  by  observing 
that  his  poem  was  unluckily  published  two  davs 
after  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament,  and  by 
eoQsequence  at  a  time  when  all  those  who  could 
be  expected  to  regard  it  were  in  the  hurry  of  pre- 

Cring  for  their  departure,  or  en^p^ed  in  taking 
▼e  of  others  upon  their  dismission  from  pub- 
lie  afiairs. 

It  most  be  however  allowed,  in  justification  of 
the  public,  that  this  performance  is  not  the  most 
excellent  of  Mr.  Savage's  works ;  and  that, 
tlKHi^h  it  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  many 
■trikmg  sentiments,  majestic  lines,  and  just  oh- 
Mrvations,  it  is  in  general  not  sufficiently  polished 
IB  the  language,  or  enlivened  in  the  imagery,  or 
^gerted  in  tl^  plan. 

Thus  his  poem  contributed  nothing  to  the  al- 
leviation of  his  poverty,  which  was  such  as  very 
few  could  have  supported  with  equal  patience  ; 
but  to  which  it  must  likewise  be  confessed,  that 
few  would  have  been>ezposed  who  received  punc- 
toaUy  fifty  pounds  a  year;  a  salary  which, 
though  by  no  means  equal  to  the  demands  of 
vanity  and  luxury,  is  yet  found  sufficient  to  sup- 
port families  above  want,  and  was  undoubtedly 
WKtre  than  the  necessities  of  life  require. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  received  his  pension, 
than  he  withdrew  to  his  darling  privacy,  from 
which  he  returned  in  a  short  time  to  his  former 
distress,  and  for  some  part  of  the  year  generally 
Itred  by  chance,  eating  only  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  the  tables  of  his  acquaintances,  from 
which  the  meanness  of  his  dress  often  excluded 
him,  when  the  politeness  and  variety  of  his  con- 
vmation  would  have  been  thought  a  sufficient 
feoompense  for  his  entertainment 

He  lodged  as  much  by  accident  as  he  dined, 
and  passed  the  night  sometimes  in  mean  houses, 
whicn  are  set  open  at  night  to  any  casual  wan- 
derers;  sometimes  in  cellars  among  the  riot  and 
filth  of  the  meanest  and  most  profligate  of  the 
lahUe ;  and  sometimes,  when  he  had  not  money 
to  sapport  even  the  expenses  of  these  recepta- 
cles, walked  about  the  streets  till  he  was  weary, 
and  lay  down  in  the  summer  upon  a  bulk,  or  in 
the  winter,  with  his  associates  b  poverty,  among 
the  ashes  of  a  glass-house. 

In  this  manner  were  passed  those  dsjrs  and 
those  nights  which  nature  had  enabled  him  to 
have  employed  in  elevated  speculations,  usefiil 
•todies,  br  pleasing  conversation.  On  a  bulk, 
IB  a  cellar,  or  in  a  glass-house,  among  thieves 
and  bqrgars,  was  to  he  found  the  Author  of 
''The  Wanderer,"  the  man  of  exalted  senti- 
OMtits,  extensive  views,  and  curious  observa- 
tions; the  man  whose  t^marks  on  life  might 
have  assisted  the  statesman,  whose  ideas  of 
virtue  might  have  enlightened  the  moralist, 
whose  eloqaence  mi^^ht  hav»  influenced  se- 
nates, and  whose  delicacy  might  have  polished 

•••rts.  .     ,   . 

It  cannot  but  be  inumned  that  such  necessi- 
tMi  might  aometimes  (orce  him  upon  disrepuU- 
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hie  practices ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  ImM 

in  "  The  Wanderer"  were  occasioned  by  his  re 

flections  on  his  conduct : 

Thou^  misery  leads  to  happiness,  and  truth 

Unequal  to  the  load,  this  languid  youth, 

(O,  let  none  censure,  if,  untried  bv  grief, 

K  amidst  wo,  umempced  by  relier,) 

Ha  8toop*d  reluctant  to  low  arts  ^f  shame, 

Which  then,  even  then,  he  scornM,  and  blush'd  to  name. 

Whoever  was  acquainted  with  him  was  cer- 
tain to  be  solicited  for  small  sums,  which  the 
frequency  of  the  request  made  in  time  consider- 
able; and  he.  was  therefore  quickly  shunned  by 
those  who  were  become  familiar  enough  to  be 
trusted  with  his  necessities:  but  his  rambling 
manner  of  life,  and  constant  appearance  at 
houses  of  public  resort,  always  procured  him  a 
new  succession  of  friends,  whose  kindness  had 
not  been  exhausted  by  repeated  requests;  so 
that  he  was  seldom  absolutely  without  resources, 
but  had  in  his  utmost  exigences  this  comfort, 
that  he  always  imagined  himself  sure  of  speedy 
relief. 

It  was  observed,  that  he  always  asked  favours 
of  this  kind  without  the  least  submission  or  ap- 
parent consciousness  of  dependence,  and  that 
ne  did  not  seem  to  look  upon  a  compliance  with 
his  request  as  an  obligation  that  deserved  any 
extraordinary  acknowledgments ;  but  a  refusal 
was  resented  by  him  as  an  afiront,  or  complained 
of  as  an  injury ;  nor  did  he  readily  reconcile  him- 
self to  those  who  either  denied  to  lend,  or  gave 
him  afterwards  any  intimation  that  they  expected 
to  be  repaid. 

He  was  sometimes  so  far  compassioned  by 
those  who  knew  both  his  merit  and  distresses, 
that  they  received  him  into  their  families,  but 
they  soon  discovered  him  to  be  a  very  mcommo- 
dious  inmate ;  for,  bein^  always  accustomed  to 
an  irregular  manner  of  life,  he  could  not  confine 
himself  to  any  stated  hours,  or  pay  any  regard 
to  the  rules  of  a  family,  but  would  prolong  his 
conversation  till  midmght,  without  considering 
that  business  might  require  his  friend's  apph- 
cation  in  the  momin|B[ ;  and,  when  he  had  per- 
suaded himself  to  retire  to  bed,  was  not  without 
equal  difiiculty  called  up  to  dinner :  it  was  there- 
fore impossible  to  pay  nim  any  distinction  with- 
out the  entire  subversion  of  all  economy ;  a  kind 
of  establishment  which,  wherever  he  went,  he 
always  appeared  ambitious  to  overthrow. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  acknowledged,  in  justi- 
fication of  mankind,  that  it  was  not  always  by 
the  negligence  or  coldness  of  his  friends  that 
Savage  was  distressed,  but  because  it  was  in  re- 
ality very  difficult  to  preserve  him  long  in  a  state 
of  ease.  To  supply  him  with  money  was  a  hope- 
less attempt ;  for  no  sooner  did  he  see  himself 
master  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  set  him  free  from 
care  for  a  day,  than  he  became  profuse  and  luxu- 
rious. When  once  he  had  entered  a  tavern,  or 
engaged  in  a  scheme  of  pleasure,  he  never  re- 
tired till  want  of  money  obliged  him  to  some  new 
expedient.  If  he  was  entertained  in  a  family, 
nothing  was  any  longer  to  be  regarded  there  hut 
amusements  and  jollity ;  wherever  Savage  en- 
tered, he  immediately  expected  that  oroer  and 
business  should  fly  hefore  him,  that  all  should 
thenceforward  be  left  to  hazard,  and  that  bo  dull 
principle  of  domestic  management  dieuld  be 
opposed  to  his  inclination,  or  intrude  upon  his 
gayety. 

His  distresses,  however  afflictive  sever  da- 
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jected  him ;  m  lus  lowest  state  lie  wanted  not 
spirit  to  assert  the  natural  dignity  of  wit.  and 
was  always  ready  to  repress  that  insolence 
which  the  superiority  of  fortune  incited,  and  to 
trample  on  that  reputation  which  rose  upon  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  merit ;  he  never  admit- 
ted any  gross  familiarities,  or  submitted  to  be 
treated  otherwise  than  as  an  equaL  Once,  when 
he  was  without  lodging,  meat,  or  clothes,  one 
of  his  friends,  a  man  indeed  not  remarkable  for 
moderation  in  his  prosperity,  left  a  message,  that 
he  desired  to  see  him  about  nine  in  the  morning. 
Savage  knew  that  his  intention  was  to  assist 
him:  but  was  very  much  disgusted  that  he 
should  presume  to  prescribe  the  hour  of  his  at- 
tendance, and,  I  believe,  refused  to  visit  him, 
tfnd  rejected  his  kindness. 

The  same  invincible  temper,  whether  firmness 
or  obstinacy,  appeared  in  his  conduct  to  the 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  from  whom  he  very  frequently 
demanded,  that  the  allowance  which  was  once 
paid  him  should  be  restored,  but  with  whom 
ne  never  appeared  to  entertain  for  a  moment 
the  thought  of  soliciting  a  reconciliation,  and 
whom  he  treated  at  once  with  all  the  haoshti- 
ness  of  superiority,  and  all  the  bittemess  of  re- 
sentment. He  wrote  to  him  not  in  a  style  of 
supplication  or  respect,  but  of  reproach,  menace, 
and  contempt ;  and  appeared  determined,  if  he 
ever  regained  his  allowance,  to  hold  it  only  by 
the  right  of  cx>nque8t 

As  many  more  can  discover  that  a  man  is 
richer  than  that  he  is  wiser  than  themselves, 
superiority  of  understanding  is  not  so  readily 
acknowledged  as  that  of  fortune ;  nor  is  that 
haughtiness  which  the  consciousness  of  great 
abilities  incites  borne  with  the  same  submission 
as  the  tyranny  of  affluence ;  and  therefore  Sa- 
vage, by  asserting  his  claim  to  deference  and 
regard,  and  by  treating  those  with  contempt 
whom  better  fortune  anmiated  to  rebel  against 
him,  did  not  fail  to  raise  a  great  number  of  ene- 
mies in  the  diflferent  classes  of  mankind.  Those 
who  thought  themselves  raised  above  him  by  the 
advantages  of  riches,  hated  him  because  they 
found  no  protection  from  the  petulance  of  his 
wit  Those  who  were  esteemed  for  their  wri- 
tings feared  him  as  a  critic,  and  maligned  him 
as  a  rival ;  and  almost  all  the  smaller  wits  were 
his  professed  enemies. 

Among  these  Mr.  Miller  so  far  indulged  his 
resentment  as  to  introduce  him  in  a  farce,  and 
direct  him  to  be  personated  on  the  stage,  in  a 
dress  Uke  that  which  he  then  wore ;  a  mean  in- 
sult, which  only  insinuated  that  Savage  had  but 
one  coat,  and  which  was  therefore  despised  by 
him  rather  than  resented  ;  for,  though  he  wrote 
a  lampoon  against  Miller,  he  never  printed  it ; 
and  as  no  other  person  ought  to  prosecute  that 
revenge  from  which  the  person  who  was  injured 
desisted,  I  shall  not  preserve  what  Mr.  Savaee 
suppressed;  of  which  the  publication  womd 
inaeed  have  been  a  punishment  too  severe  for  so 
impotent  an  assault 

The  great  hardships  of  poverty  were  to  Sa- 
vage not  the  want  of  lodging  or  of  food,  but  the 
neglect  and  contempt  which  it  drew  upon  him. 
He  complained  that,  as  his  afftiirs  grew  despe- 
rate, he  found  his  reputation  for  capacity  visioly 
decline ;  that  his  opinion  in  questions  of  criti- 
cism was  no  longer  regarded,  when  bin  coat  was 
•at  of  fashion ;  and  tlukt  those  who,  in  the  inter- 


val of  his  prosperity,  were  alwayi  flnooimglBf 
him  to  great  undertakings  by  enoonunms  so  . 
his  genius  and  assurances  of  eacoew^  now  n- 
ceit^  any  mention  of  his  design  with  coidneta 
thou^t  that  the  subjects  on  which  he  proposed 
to  write  were  very  difficult,  and  were  ready  to 
inform  him  that  the  event  of  a  poem  was  aa- 
certain,  that  an  author  ought  to  employ  miieh 
time  in  the  consideration  of  his  plan,  and  not 
presume  to  sit  down  to  write  in  confideneeof 
a  few  cursory  ideas,  and  a  superficial  know- 
ledge ;  difficulties  were  started  on  all  sides^  sad 
he  was  no  longer  qualified  for  any  pefibnaaaes 
but  "The  Volunteer Laureat" 

Yet  even  this  kind  of  contempt  nerw  de- 
pressed him ;  for  be  always  preserved  a  steady 
confidence  in  his  own  capadtv,  and  believed 
nothing  above  his  reach  which  be  ehoaU  at  any 
time  earnestly  endeavour  to  attain.  He  ibcmed 
schemes  of  the  same  kind  with  regaid  to  know- 
ledge and  to  fortune,  and  flattering  himself  with 
advances  to  be  made  in  science,  as  with  ridies, 
to  be  enjoyed  in  some  distant  period  of  his  hfe. 
For  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  he  was  indeed 
far  better  qualified  than  for  that  of  lidieB ;  ibr 
he  was  naturally  inouisitive,  and  deaiioai  of 
the  conversation  of  those  from  whom  any  in- 
formation was  to  be  obtained,  bat  by  bo  means 
solicitous  to  improve  those  opportonilies  that 
were  sometimes  offered  of  raising  his  foitone; 
and  he  was  remarkably  retentive  of  bis  idesi^ 
which,  when  once  he  was  in  poosesaion  of  them, 
rarely  forsook  him— a  quality  which  ooald  aefsr 
be  communicated  to  his  money. 

While  he  was  thus  wearing  out  fab  life  in  ei 
pectation  that  the  Clueen  would  aome  tine  re- 
collect her  pronoise,  he  had  recourse  to  the  marnl 
practice  of  writers,  and  published  proposals  for 
printing  his  works  by  sutMcriptioii,  to  whieh  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  success  of  many  who 
had  not  a  better  right  to  the  favourof  the  piAfie; 
but,  whatever  was  the  reason,  be  did  not  ttud  tibs 
world  equally  inclined  to  favour  Iub:  and  he 
observed  with  some  discontent,  that  thoofh  he 
ofi*ered  his  works  at  half-a-gninea,  he  was  able 
to  procure  but  a  small  number  in  conpaiieoo 
with  those  who  subscribed  twice  as  OHKh  to 
Duck. 

Nor  was  it  without  indignation  that  he  saw 
his  proposals  neglected  by  the  Ctaeen,  who  pa- 
tronized Mr.  Duck's  with  uieonnwMi  aidow, 
and  incited  a  competition  among  thoee  who  at- 
tended the  court,  who  should  moat  proBBOts  hii 
interest,  and  who  should  first  oftr  a  swhecrip 
tion.  This  was  a  distinction  to  which  Mr.  Sa- 
vage made  no  scruple  of  s  sari  tins  thai  his 
biilh,  his  misfortunes,  and  hia  rauaa,  gave  a 
fairer  title  than  could  be  pleaMd  by  bm  oo 
whom  it  was  conferred. 

Savage's  applicationa  were,  however,  not 
universally  unsuccessfiil :  for  some  of  the  ooki- 
lity  countenanced  his  oesi^  eoooofaged  hit 
proposals,  and  aubscribed  with  great  liberafitv. 
He  related  ofthe  Duke  ofChandoapai  *  * 
that,  upon  receiving  his  proposals,  1 
ten  guineas. 

But  the  money  which  the  anhriintinM  s^ 
forded  him  was  not  less  volatile  than  tbatwhaeh 
he  received  from  his  other  schemes :  whsDsrer 
a  subscription  was  paid  him,  he  went  to  a  ts* 
vem  ;  ana,  as  money  so  collected  is  i 
rsceived  in  small  aoma,  be  waa  ; 
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nod  his  poems  to  the  presi,  but  for  manT  yean 
continaea  hb  soUcitatioiiy  and  squanderoa  what- 
ever he  obtained. 

Thb  project  of  printbg  his  works  was  frequents 
ly  leriYed  ;  and  as  his  proposals  grew  obsolete, 
new  ones  were  printed  with  fresher  dates.  To 
fini  schemes  for  the  publication,  was  one  of  his 
frvoorite  amusements ;  nor  was  he  ever  more  at 
ease  than  when,  with  any  friend  who  readily  fell 
in  with  his  schemes,  he  was  adjusting  the  print, 
faming  the  advertisements,  and  resulatinff  the 
diqwmoo  of  his  new  edition,  which  ne  really  in- 
tMoed  some  time  to  publish,  and  which,  as  long 
as  experience  had  shown  him  the  impossibility  of 
printing  the  volume  together,  he  at  last  detei^ 
milled  to  divide  into  weekly  or  monthly  numbers, 
that  the  profits  of  the  first  might  supply  the  ex- 
psaeesofthenext 

Thus  he  spent  his  tune  in  mean  expedients  and 
tenaenting  suspense,  living  for  the  greatest  part 
in  the  fear  of  prosecutions  from  his  creditors,  and 
ceneequentl^r  skulking  in  obscure  parts  of  the 
toirn,  of  which  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  remo- 
tmA  oomera.  But,  wherever  he  came,  his  address 
■ecnied  him  friends,  whom  his  necessities  soon 
alienated :  so  that  he  had,  perhaps,  a  more  nume- 
loas  aoquaintanoe  than  any  man  ever  before  at^ 
tallied,  tliere  being  scarcely  any  person  eminent 
en  any  account  to  whom  he  was  not  known,  or 
whose  character  he  was  not  in  some  degree  able 
to  delineate. 

To  the  accpisition  of  this  extensive  acquaints 
aaoe  every  circumstance  of  his  life  contnbuted. 
He  excelled  in  the  arts  of  conversation,  and  there- 
fine  wilUiigly  practised  them.  He  had  seldom 
any  home,  or  even  a  lodging  in  which  he  could 
be  private ;  and  therefore  was  driven  into  publio- 
hooses  for  the  common  conveniences  of  life  and 
supports  of  nature.  He  was  always  ready  to  com- 
ply with  eveij  invitation,  having  no  employment 
to  withhold  him,  and  often  no  money  to  provide  for 
hoBself ;  and  by  dinin|;  with  one  company,  he 
never  fiuled  of  obtainmg  an  introduction  into 


Thus  dissipated  was  his  life,  and  thus  casual 
his  snbsistenoe ;  yet  did  not  the  distraction  of  his 
views  hinder  him  firom  reflection,  nor  the  uncei^ 
talnty  of  his  condition  depress  his  gayety.  When 
he  hisd  wandered  about  without  any  fortunate 
adventure  by  which  he  was  led  into  a  tavern, 
he  sometimes  retired  into  the  fields,  and  was  able 
to  employ  his  mind  in  study,  or  amuse  it  with 
pleasing  imaginations  ;  and  seldom  appeared  to 
DO  melancholy,  but  when  some  sudden  misfor- 
tone  had  fallen  upon  him ;  and  even  then  in 
a  few  moments  he  would  disentangle  himself 
tram  his  perplexity,  adopt  the  subject  of  con- 


ation, and  apply  his  mind  wholly  to  the  ob- 
jects that  others  presented  to  it  This  life,  un- 
nappy  as  it  may  oe  already  hnagined^  was  yet 
embittered,  in  1738,  with  new  calamities.  The 
death  of  the  Glueen  deprived  him  of  all  the 
prospects  of  preferment  with  which  he  so  long 
entertained  fam  imagination ;  and,  as  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  had  before  given  him  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  never  intended  the  performance  of 
hb  promise,  he  was  now  abandoned  agaia  to 
fortune. 

He  was,  however,  at  that  time,  supported  by  a 
iamd ;  aiul  as  it  was  not  his  custom  to  look  out 
ht  distant  calamities,  or  to  feel  auy  other  pain 
tkaa  thni  wbkh  forced  itself  upon  his  ssoses,  he 


was  not  much  afflicted  at  his  loss,  and  perhaps 
comforted  himself  that  his  pension  would  be  now 
continued  without  the  annual  tribute  of  a  pane- 
gyric. 

Another  expectation  contributed  likewise  to 
support  him :  be  had  taken  the  resolution  to  write 
a  second  tragedy  upon  the  story  of  ^ir  Thomaa 
Overbury,  in  which  he  preser\'ed  a  few  lines  of 
his  former  play,  but  made  a  total  alteration  ot 
the  plan,  added  new  incidents,  and  introduced 
new  characters ;  so  that  it  was  a  new  tragedy, 
not  a  revival  of  the  former. 

Many  of  his  friends  blamed  him  for  not  mak- 
ing choice  of  another  subject ;  but,  in  vindication 
ofnimself,  he  asserted,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
find  a  better ;  and  that  he  thought  it  his  interest 
to  extinguish  the  memory  of  the  first  tragedy 
which  he  could  only  do  by  writting  one  less  de- 
fective upon  the  same  story ;  by  which  he  should 
entirely  oefeat  the  artifice  of  the  booksellers,  who 
afWr  tne  death  of  any  author  of  reputation,  are 
aways  industrious  to  swell  his  works  by  uniting 
his  worst  productions  with  his  best. 

In  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  however,  he 
proceeded  but  slowly,  and  probably  only  em- 
ployed himself  upon  it  when  he  could  find  no 
other  amusement ;  but  he  pleased  himself  with 
counting  the  profits,  and  perhaps  imagined  tliat 
the  theatrical  reputation  which  he  was  about  to 
acquire  would  be  enuivalent  to  all  that  he  had 
lost  by  the  death  of  nis  patroness. 

He  did  not,  in  confidence  of  his  approaching 
riches,  neglect  the  measures  proper  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  his  pension,  though  some  of  his 
favourers  thought  him  culpable  for  omitting  tu 
write  on  her  death;  but  on  her  birth-day  next 
year,  he  save  a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  his  judg- 
ment, and  the  power  of  his  genius.  He  knew 
that  the  track  of  elegy  had  been  so  long  beaten 
that  it  was  impossible  to  travel  in  it  without 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  mm ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  he  might  distinguish  himself  from  the  herd 
of  encomiasts,  to  find  out  some  new  walk  of 
funeral  panegyric. 

This  difficult  task  he  performed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  his  poem  may  be  justly  ranked 
among  the  best  pieces  that  the  death  of  princes 
has  produced.  By  transferring  the  mention  of 
her  death  to  her  birth-day,  he  has  formed  a 
happy  combination  of  topics,  which  any  other 
man  would  have  thought  it  very  difficult  to  con- 
nect in  one  view,  but  which  tie  has  united  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  relation  between  them 
appears  natural  ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said, 
that  what  no  other  man  would  have  thought  on, 
it  now  appears  scarcely  possible  for  any  man  to 
miss. 

The  beauty  of  this  peculiar  combination  of 
images  is  so  masterly,  tnat  it  is  sufficient  to  set 
this  poem  above  censure  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention  many  other  delicate 
touches  which  may  be  found  m  it,  and  which 
would  deservedly  be  adnured  in  any  other  per- 
ibrmance. 

To  these  proofs  of  his  genius  may  be  added, 
from  the  same  poem,  an  instance  of  his  pru- 
dence, an  excellence  for  which  he  was  not  so 
often  distinguished ;  he  does  not  forget  to  re- 
mind the  king,  in  the  most  delicate  and  artful 
manner,  of  continuing  his  pension. 

With  regard  to  the  success  of  this  address  hA 
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wmi  for  some  time  m  mMpense,  but  wii  in  no 
great  degree  solicitous  about  it ;  and  continued 
his  labour  upon  Ids  new  tragedy  with  great  tran- 
quillity, till  the  friend  who  nad  for  a  considera- 
ble time  supported  him,  removing  his  family  to 
another  plaice,  took  occasion  to  dismiss  him.  It 
then  became  necessary  to  inquire  more  diligently 
what  was  determined  m  his  afioir,  havinjg  reason 
to  suspect  that  no  great  favour  was  mtended 
bim,  because  he  had  not  receiyed  his  pension  at 
the  usual  time. 

It  is  said,  that  he  did  not  take  those  methods 
of  retrieving  his  interest,  which  were  most  likely 
to  succeed :  and  some  of  those  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  Exchequer,  cautioned  him  against 
too  much  violence  in  his  proceedings ;  but  Mr. 
Sava^e^  who  seldom  regulated  his  conduct  by 
the  advice  of  others,  gave  way  to  his  passion, 
and  demanded  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  at  his 
levee,  the  reason  of  the  distinction  that  was 
made  between  him  and  the  other  pensioners  of 
the  Gtueen,  with  a  de^^'ee  of  roughness,  which 
perhaps  determined  him  to  withdraw  what  had 
been  only  delayed. 

Whatever  was  the  crime  of  which  he  was  ao- 
cnsed  or  suspected,  and  whatever  influence  was 
employed  against  him,  he  received  soon  after 
an  account  Uiat  took  from  him  all  hopes  of  re- 
gaining his  pension ;  and  he  had  now  no  pros- 
pect of  subsistence  but  from  his  play,  and  he 
knew  no  way  of  living  for  the  time  required  to 
finish  it. 

So  peculiar  were  the  misfortunes  of  this  man, 
deprived  of  an  estate  and  title  by  a  particular 
law,  exposed  and  abandoned  by  a  mother,  de- 
frauded by  a  mother  of  a  fortune  which  his  fa- 
ther had  allotted  him,  he  entered  the  worid  with- 
out a  friend ;  and  Uiough  his  abilities  forced 
themselves  into  esteem  and  reputation,  he  was 
never  able  to  obtain  any  real  advantage ;  and 
whatever  prospects  arose,  were  always  inter- 
cepted as  he  Degan  to  approach  them.  The 
Kmefs  intentions  in  his  favour  were  frustrated  ; 
his  aedication  to  the  Prince,  whose  generosity 
on  every  other  occasion  was  eminent,  procured 
him  no  reward ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  va- 
lued himself  upon  keeping  his  promise  to  others, 
broke  it  to  him  without  regret ;  and  the  bounty 
of  the  Gtueen  was,  after  her  death,  withdrawn 
from  him,  and  from  him  only. 

Such  were  his  misfortunes,  which  yet  he  bore, 
not  only  with  decency,  but  with  cheerfulness  ; 
nor  was  his  gayety  clouded  even  by  his  last  dis- 
appointments, though  he  was  in  a  short  time 
reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  distress,  and 
oflen  wanted  both  lodging  and  food.  At  this 
time  he  gave  another  instance  of  the  insur- 
mountable obstinacy  of  his  spirit :  his  clothes 
were  worn  out,  and  he  received  notice,  that  at 
t  coffee-house  some  clothes  and  linen  were  lefl 
jbr  him :  the  person  who  sent  them  did  not,  I  be- 
lieve, inform  him  to  whom  he  was  to  be  obliged, 
that  he  might  spare  the  perplexity  of  acknow- 
ledging the  benefit ;  but  tnough  the  ofier  was  so 
hr  generous,  it  was  made  with  some  neglect  of 
ceremonies,  which  Mr.  Savage  so  much  resented, 
that  he  refused  the  present,  and  declined  to  en- 
ter the  house  till  the  clothes  that  had  been  de- 
ngned*  for  him  were  taken  away. 

His  distress  was  now  publicly  known,  and 

t  con- 
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hi«  friends,  therefore,  thou^t  it  proper  to  < 
OKI  lOBM  uftunim  fir  hb  ralMf ;  mod  on 


them  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  whidi  he  ex- 
pressed his  concern  **for  the  miserable  with- 
drawing of  his  pension  ;"  and  p^e  him  hopei, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  should  mid  himsdf  sup- 
plied with  a  competence,  without  any  depend- 
ence ''on  those  little  creatures  whidi  we  ars 
pleased  to  call  the  great.** 

The  scheme  proposed  for  this  happy  and  in- 
dependent subsistence  was,  that  he  should  re- 
tire into  Wales,  and  receive  an  allowance  of 
fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by  a  spbacrip- 
tion,  on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a 
cheap  place,  without  aspiring  any  more  to  tf- 
flnence,  or  having  any  farther  care  of  repntatico. 

This  offer  Mr.  Savage  gladly  accepted,  ittao^ 
with  intentions  very  different  from  those  of  mi 
friends  ;  for  they  proposed  that  he  should  con- 
tinue an  exile  from  London  for  ever,  and  spend 
all  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  at  Swansea ; 
but  he  designed  only  to  take  the  opportuni^, 
which  their  scheme  ofiered  him,  of  retreatiiig  for 
a  short  time  that  he  might  prepare  Iub  pby  fbr 
the  stage,  and  his  other  woims  tor  the  press,  and 
then  return  to  London  to  exhibit  his  tiagedy, 
and  live  upon  the  profits  of  his  own  labour. 

With  regard  to  his  works,  he  proposed  very 
great  improvements,  which  would  nave  requirra 
much  time  or  great  application ;  and,  when  he 
had  finished  them,  he  desicmed  to  do  justice  to 
his  subscribers,  by  publishing  them  aoconfing 
to  his  proposals. 

As  he  was  ready  to  entertain  himself  with  fu- 
ture pleasures,  he  had  planned  out  a  scheme  of 
life  for  the  country,  of  which  he  had  no  know- 
ledge but  from  pastorals  and  songs.  He  ima- 
Sined  that  he  should  be  transports  to  scenes  ol 
owery  felicity,  like  those  which  one  poet  has 
reflected  to  another ;  and  had  projected  a  per^ 
petual  round  of  innocent  pleasures,  of  wnich 
ne  suspected  no  interruption  from  pride,  or  igno- 
rance, or  brutality. 

With  these  expectations  he  was  so  enchanted, 
that  when  he  was  once  gently  reproached  by  a 
friend  for  submitting  to  hve  upon  a  suhscriptioo, 
and  advised  rather  by  a  resolute  exertion  of  his 
abilities  to  support  himself,  he  could  not  bear  to 
debar  himself^ from  the  happiness  which  was  to 
be  found  in  the  calm  of  a  cotta^,  or  lose  the 
opportunity  of  listening,  without  mtennission,  to 
the  melody  of  the  nightingale,  which  he  befieved 
was  to  be  heard  from  every  bramble,  and  which 
he  did  not  fail  to  mention  as  a  rerj  important 
part  of  the  happiness  of  a  country  life. 

While  this  scheme  was  ripenfng,  his  friends 
directed  him  to  take  a  lodging  in  the  liberties  of 
the  Fleet,  that  he  might  he  secure  from  Us  cre- 
ditors ;  and  sent  him  every  Monday  a  gmnea, 
which  he  commonly  spent  before  Uie  next  morn- 
ing, and  trusted,  after  his  usual  manner,  the  re^ 
maining  part  of  the  week  to  the  bounty  of  foi^ 
tune. 

He  now  began  veTysensibly  to  feel  the  mise- 
ries of  dependence.  Those  by  whom  he  was  to 
be  supported  began  to  prescribe  to  him  with  sb 
air  of  authority,  which  he  knew  not  how  de^ 
cently  to  resent,  nor  patiently  to  bear ;  and  he 
soon  discovered,  from  the  conductof  mostof  tis 
subscribers,  that  he  was  yet  in  the  huids  of 
"  little  creatures.** 

Of  the  insolence  that  he  was  obliged  to  sufl^ 
he  gave  many  instances,  of  which  none  appeared 
to  raise  hit  ittdafMktkMito  a  great«r  Mgli^  thn 
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tilt  method  which  was  taken  of  fumiahing  him 
^nth  clothes.  Instead  of  consulting  him,  and 
allowing  him  to  send  a  tailor  his  orders  for 
what  they  thought  proper  to  allow  him,  they 
proposed  to  send  for  a  tailor  to  take  his  measure, 
maa  then  to  consult  how  they  should  equip  him. 

This  treatment  was  not  very  delicate,  nor  was 
it  such  as  Savage's  humanity  would  have  sug- 
fwted  to  him  on  a  like  occasion ;  but  it  had 
aearcely  deserved  mention,  had  it  not,  by  affect- 
nis  him  in  an  uncommon  degree,  shown  the  pe- 
«wahty  of  his  character.  U  pon  hearing  the  de- 
wtOk  that  was  formed,  he  came  to  the  loosing  of 
Ainend  with  the  most  violent  agonies  of  rage ; 
and,  being  asked  what  it  could  be  that  gave 
him  such  ousturbance,  he  replied,  with  the  utmost 
vehemence  of  indignation,  **  That  they  had  sent 
tar  a  tailor  to  measure  him." 

How  the  afikir  ended  was  never  inquired,  for 
fear  of  renewing  his  uneasiness.  It  is  probable 
that,  dpon  recollection,  he  submitted  with  a 
sood  gnce  to  what  he  could  not  avoid,  and  that 
be  diBcovered  no  resentment  where  he  had  no 
power. 

He  was,  however,  not  humbled  to  implicit 
and  universal  compliance ;  for  when  the  gentle- 
man, who  bad  tirst  informed  him  of  the  design 
to  support  him  by  a  subscription,  attempted  to 
fMOcure  a  reconciliation  witn  the  Lord  1  yrcon- 
nel,  he  could  by  no  means  be  prevailed  upon  to 
eomply  with  tie  measures  that  were  proposed. 

A  letter  was  written  for  him*  to  Sir  William 
Lemon,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  interpose  his 
good  offices  with  Lord  Tyrconnel,  in  which  he 
soliciled  Sir  William's  assistance  **  for  a  man 
who  really  needed  it  as  much  as  any  man  could 
wdl  do ;"  and  informed  him,  that  he  was  retiring 
''lor  ever,  to  a  place  where  he  should  no  more 
trouble  his  relations,  friends,  or  enemies;"  he 
confiMsed  that  his  passion  had  betrayed  him  to 
some  conduct,  with  regard  to  Lord  Tyrconnel, 
far  which  he  could  not  but  heartily  ask  his  par- 
don ;  and  as  he  imagined  Lord  Tyrconnel's  pas- 
sion might  yet  be  so  hi<rh  that  he  would  not  **  re- 
9aive  a  letter  from  him,"  begged  that  Sir  William 
would  endeavour  to  sof^n  him ;  and  expressed 
faas  hopes  that  he  would  comply  with  his  request, 
sad  that  ^  so  small  a  relation  would  not  hanlen 
Us  heart  against  him." 

That  any  man  should  presume  to  dictate  a 
letter  to  faim,  was  not  very  agreeable  to  Mr.  Sa- 
vage ;  and  therefore  he  was,  before  he  had  open- 
ed it,  not  much  inclined  to  approve  it  But 
when  he  read  it,  he  found  it  contained  senti- 
nwnts  entirely  opposite  to  his  own,  and,  as  he 
asserted,  to  the  truth,  and  therefore,  instead  of 
eooying  it,  wrote  his  friend  a  letter  full  of  mas- 
eaune  resentment  and  warm  expostulations.  He 
▼sry  justly  observed,  that  the  style  was  too  sup- 
plicatory, and  the  representation  too  abject,  and 
that  he  ought  at  least  to  have  made  lum  com- 
plain with  "the  dignity  of  a  gentleman  in  dis- 
tress." He  declared  that  he  would  not  write 
the  paragraph  in  which  he  was  to  ask  Lord 
Tyreonnel's  pardon;  for,  "he  despised  his 
pardon,  and  therefore  could  not  heartily,  and 
would  not  hypocritically,  ask  it"  He  remarked 
Ikat  his  friend  made  a  very  unreasonable  distinc- 
tion between  himself  and  him ;  "  for,"  says  he, 
"when  you  mention  men  of  high  rank  in  your 
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own  character*  they  are  *  those  little  creatures 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  great:'  but 
when  you  address  them  in  mine,  no  servility  is 
sufficiently  humble."  He  then  with  great  pro- 
priety explained  the  ill  consequences  wnich 
might  be  expected  from  such  a  letter,  which  his 
relations  would  print  in  their  own  defence,  and 
which  would  for  ever  be  produced  as  a  full  an- 
swer to  all  that  he  should  allege  against  them ; 
for  he  always  intended  to  publish  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  which  he.  had  received. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  the 
gentleman  by  whom  this  letter  was  drawn  up. 
that  he  yielded  to  Mr.  Savage's  reasons,  and 
agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

After  many  alterations  ana  delays,  a  subscrip- 
tion was  at  length  raised,  which  did  not  amount 
to  fifly  pounds  a  year,  though  twenty  were  paid 
by  one  gentleman  :*  such  was  the  generosity  of 
mankind,  that  what  had  been  done  by  a  player 
without  solicitation,  could  not  now  be  enected 
by  application  and  interest ;  and  Savage  had  a 
irreat  number  to  court  and  to  obey  for  a  pension 
less  tlian  that  which  Mrs.  Oldfield  paid  him 
without  exacting  any  servilities. 

Mr.  Savage,  however,  was  satisfied,  and  wil- 
ling to  retire,  and  was  convinced  that  the  allow- 
ance, though  scanty,  would  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  him,  being  now  determined  to  commence 
a  rigid  economist,  and  live  according  to  the 
cxactest  niles  of  frugality ;  for  nothing  was  in 
his  opinion  more  contemptible  than  a  man,  who, 
when  he  knew  his  income,  exceeded  it ;  and  yet 
he  confessed  that  instances  of  such  folly  were 
too  common,  and  lamented  that  some  men  were 
not  to  be  trusted  with  their  own  money. 

Full  of  these  salutary  resolutions,  he  left  Lon- 
don in  July,  1739,  havin^gr  taken  leave  with  great 
tenderness  of  his  friends,  and  parted  from  the 
Author  of  this  narrative  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  furnished  with  fifteen  guineas,  and  in- 
formed that  thev  would  be  sufficient,  not  only  for 
the  expense  of  his  journey,  but  for  his  support  in 
Wales  for  some  time ;  and  that  there  remained 
but  little  more  of  the  first  collection.  He  pro- 
mised a  strict  adherence  to  his  maxims  of  parsi- 
mony, and  went  away  in  the  stage-coach ;  nor 
did  his  friends  expect  to  hear  from  him  till  he  in- 
formed tliem  of  his  arrival  at  Swansea. 

But  when  they  least  expected,  arrived  a  letter 
dated  the  fourteenth  day  after  his  departure,  in 
which  he  sent  them  word,  that  he  was  yet  upon 
the  road,  and  without  money ;  and  that  he  there- 
fore  could  not  proceed  without  a  remittance. 
They  then  sent  him  the  money  that  was  in  their 
hands,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to  reach 
Bristol,  from  whence  he  was  to  go  to  Swansea 
by  water. 

At  Bristol  he  found  an  embar^  laid  upon  the 
shipping,  so  that  he  could  not  immediately  ob- 
tain a  passage ;  and  being  therefore  obliged  to 
stay  there  for  some  time,  he  with  his  usual  feli- 
city^ ingratiated  himself  with  many  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants,  was  invited  to  their  houses,  dis- 
tinguished at  their  public  feasts,  and  treated  with 
a  regard  that  gratined  his  vanity,  and  therefore 
easily  engaged  his  affection. 

He  began  very  early  after  his  retirement  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  his  friends  in  Lon- 
don, and  irritated  many  of  them  so  much  by  his 
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letten,  that  they  withdrew,  howcrcr  honourably, 
their  contributioiui ;  and  it  ia  believed  that  little 
iDore  was  paid  him  than  the  twenty  pounds  a  year, 
which  were  allowed  him  by  the  gentleman  who 
proposed  the  subscription. 

After  some  tHay  at  Bristol  he  retired  to  Swan- 
Ma,  the  place  ori^ally  proposed  for  his  resi- 
dencOj  where  he  lived  about  a  year,  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  diminution  of  his  salary  ; 
but  contracted,  as  in  other  places,  acquaintance 
with  those  who  were  roost  distinguised  in  that 
country,  among  whom  he  has  celebrated  Mr. 
Powel  and  Mrs.  Jones,  by  some  yerses  which  he 
inserted  in  *<  The  Gentleman's  Magazine."* 

Here  he  completed  his  tragedy,  of  which  two 
acts  were  wantmg  when  he  left  London ;  and 
was  desirous  of  comins  to  town,  to  bring  it  up- 
on the  stage.  This  desi^  was  very  warmly 
opposecV;  uid  he  was  advised  by  his  chief  bene- 
factor, to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomson 
and  Mr.  Mallet,  that  it  might  be  fitted  for  the 
■tage,  and  allow  his  friends  to  receive  the  profits, 
out  of  which  an  annual  pension  should  be  paid  him. 

This  proposal  he  rejected  with  the  utmost 
contempt  He  was  by  no  means  convinced  that 
the  judgment  of  those,  to  whom  he  was  required 
to  submit,  was  superior  to  his  own.  He  was 
now  determined,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  be  **  no 
longer  kept  in  l^ing  strings,'*  and  had  no  ele- 
yateid  idea  of  **  his  bounty,  who  proposed  to  pen- 
aon  him  out  of  the  profits  of  his  own  labours." 

He  attempted  in  Wales  to  promote  a  subscrip- 
tion for  his  works,  and  had  once  hopes  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  in  a  short  time  afterwards  formed  a  re- 
solution of  leaving  that  part  of  the  country,  to 
which  he  thought  it  not  reasonable  to  be  confined, 
ibf  the  gratification  of  those  who,  having  promised 
Um  a  uberal  income,  had  no  sooner  banished  him 
to  a  remote  comer,  than  they  reduced  his  allow- 
ance to  a  salary  scarcely  equal  to  the  necessities 
of  life. 

His  resentment  of  this  treatment,  which,  in  his 
own  opinion  at  least,  he  had  not  deserved,  was 
■ocfa,  that  he  broke  off  all  correspondence  with 
most  of  his  contributors,  and  appeared  to  consider 
them  as  persecutors  and  oppressors ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  declared,  that  their  conduct 
towards  him'  since  his  departure  from  London 
"  had  been  perfidiousness  improving  on  perfidi- 
ousness,  and  inhumanity  on  inhumanity." 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  necessities  of 
Mr.  Savage  did  not  sometimes  incite  him  to  sa- 
tirical exaggerations  of  the  behaviour  of  those  by 
whom  he  Uiought  himself  reduced  to  them.  But 
k  must  be  granted,  that  the  diminution  of  his  al- 
lowance was  a  great  hardship,  and  that  those 
who  withdrew  their  subscriptions  from  a  man, 
who,  upon  the  faith  of  their  promise,  had  gone 
into  a  kind  of  banishment,  and  abandoned  all 
those  by  whom  he  had  been  before  relieved  in  his 
distresses,  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  vindicate 
their  conduct 

It  may  be  alleged,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  he 
was  petulant  and  contemptuous  ;  that  he  more 
frequently  reproached  his  subscribers  for  not 
giving  him  more,  than  thanked  them  for  what  he 
received;  but  it  is  lobe  remembered,  that  his 
oondoct,  and  this  is  the  worst  charge  that  can  be 
drawn  up  against  him,  did  them  no  real  iniury, 
■ad  that  it  therefore  ought  rather  to  have  been 
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pitied  than  resented ;  at  least,  the  reseotsMBtll 
might  provoke  ought  to  have  been  goneroos  and 
manly  ;  epithets  which  his  conduct  vrili  hanOy 
deserve,  that  starves  the  man  whona  he  has  po^ 
suaded  to  put  himself  into  his  power. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  demanded  by 
Savage,  that  they  should,  before  they  had  taken 
away  what  they  promised,  have  repuoed  him  m 
his  former  state,  that  they  should  have  taken  ■• 
advantages  from  the  situation  to  which  the  sp- 
pearance  of  their  kindness  had  reduced  hin,  and 
that  he  should  have  been  recalled  to  Londoa  be- 
fore he  was  abandoned.  He  migfat  jwtfr  tears* 
sent,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  cobsmmm  as 
a  lion  in  the  toils,  and  demand  to  be  reicassd 
before  the  dogs  should  be  loosed  upoa  him. 

He  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  nuease  himssl^ 
and,  with  an  intent  to  return  to  London,  went  to 
Bristol,  where  a  repetition  of  the  kindness  which 
he  had  formerly  found  invited  him  to  stay.  He 
was  not  only  carmsed  and  treated,  buthad  a  osU 
lection  made  for  him  of  about  thirty  pounds,  with 
which  it  had  been  happy  if  he  had  inuncdiatflly 
departed  for  London ;  but  his  negligence  did  not 
suffer  him  to  consider,  that  such  proofs  of  kind- 
ness were  not  often  to  be  expected,  and  that  this 
ardour  of  benevolence  was  in  a  great  degree  the 
effect  of  novelty,  and  might,  piobably,  Stewtrj 
day  less ;  and  therefore  he  took  no  care  to  inn 
prove  the  happy  time,  but  was  encouraged  by 
one  favour  to  nope  for  another,  till  at  length 
g[enerosity  was  exhausted,  and  offidoosncss  wea- 
ried. 

Another  part  of  his  misconduct  was  the  pia^ 
tice  of  prolonging  his  visits  to  unscasonabis 
hours,  and  disconcerting  all  the  families  into 
which  he  was  admitted.  This  was  an  error  in 
a  place  of  commerce,  which  all  the  channs  of  bis 
conversation  could  not  compensate ;  ior  what 
trader  would  purchase  such  airy  satis^ction  by 
the  loss  of  solid  gain,  which  muat  be  the  esnse 
quence  of  midnight  merriment,  as  those  hous 
which  were  gained  at  nig^t  were  generally  kot 
in  the  morning? 

Thus  Mr.  Savage^  after  the  curiosity  of  ths 
inhabitants  was  gratified,  found  the  number  of 
his  friends  daily  decreasing,  perh^M  without 
suspecting  for  what  reason  their  conduct  was 
altered ;  for  he  still  continued  to  harass^  with 
his  nocturnal  intrusions,  those  that  yet  counte- 
nanced him,  and  admitted  him  to  their  houses. 

But  he  did  not  spend  all  the  time  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Bristol  in  visits  or  at  tavems :  for  he 
sometimes  returned  to  his  studies,  and  began 
several  considerable  designs*  When  hs  felt  an 
inclination  to  writo,  he  always  retired  from  tks 
knowledge  of  his  friends,  and  lay  hid  in  an  okn 
save  part  of  the  suburbs,  till  he  found  I ' 


again  desirous  of  company,  to  which  it  is  likdr 
that  intervals  of  absence  made  him  more  wsl- 

me. 

He  was  always  fuQ  of  his  design  of  reUmii^ 
to  London,  to  bring  his  tragedy  upon  the  stage, 
but,  having  neglected  to  depart  with  the  moMj 
that  was  raised  for  him,  he  could  not  alterwaru 
procure  a  sum  sufficient  to  defray  the  expcnsss 
of  his  journey ;  nor  perhaps  would  a  freso  sqjk 
ply  have  had  any  other  CTOct,  than,  by  pnttinf 
immediate  pleasures  into  his  power,  to  hays 
driven  the  thoughts  of  his  joumoy  out  of  Us 
mind. 

While  he  WW  thus  qwidaDt  tbe  dny  is  «w- 
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Cfifiae  a  scheme  for  the  morrow,  distress  stole 
■pon  nim  by  imperceptible  degrees.  His  con- 
dwt  had  already  wearied  some  of  those  who 
were  at  first  enamoured  of  his  conversation ;  but 
he  might,  perhaps,  still  have  devolved  to  others, 
whom  he  might  have  entertained  with  eoual 
■neoees,  had  not  the  decay  of  his  clothes  made  it 
BO  longer  consistent  with  their  vanity  to  admit 
him  to  their  tables,  or  to  associate  with  him  in 
niblic  places,  He  now  began  to  find  every  man 
from  hooie  at  whose  house  he  called  ;  and  was 
therefore  no  longer  able  to  procure  the  necessa^ 
lias  of  life,  but  wandered  about  the  town,  slighted 
wid  neglected,  in  quest  of  a  dinner  wliich  he  did 
Bot  always  obtain. 

To  complete  his  misery,  ne  was  pursued  by 
tike  officers  for  small  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted ;  and  was  therefore  obliged  to  withdraw 
from  the  small  number  of  friends  from  whom  he 
liad  still  reason  to  hope  for  favours.  His  custom 
was,  to  lie  in  bed  the  greatest  part  of  the  day, 
•nd  to  go  out  in  the  dark  with  the  utmost  pri- 
vacy, uid,  after  having  paid  his  visit,  return 
rin  before  morning  to  his  lodging,  which  was 
garret  of  an  obscure  inn. 

Being  thus  excluded  on  one  hand,  and  con- 
ined  on  the  other,  he  suflfered  the  utmost  exlre- 
mitics  cf  poverty,  and  often  fasted  so  long  that 
he  was  seized  with  faintness,  and  had  lost  his 
appetite,  not  being  able  to  bear  the  smell  of 
neat,  till  the  action  of  his  stomach  was  restored 
by  a  cordial 

In  this  distress  he  received  a  remittance  of  five 
pounds  from  London,  with  which  he  provided 
bmself  a  decent  coat,  and  determined  to  go  to 
London,  but  unhappily  spent  his  money  at  a 
fkvnurite  tavern.  Thus  was  he  again  confined 
to  Bristol,  where  he  was  every  day  hunted  by 
bailiffs.  In  this  exigence  he  once  more  found  a 
fiiend,  who  sheltered  him  in  his  house,  though 
at  the  usual  inconveniences  with  which  his  com- 
|iany  was  attended  ;  for  he  could  neither  be  per- 
•uaoed  to  go  to  bed  in  the  night,  nor  to  rise  in 
the  day. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  these  various  scenes 
of  misery  he  was  always  disenga^d  and  cheer- 
ful :  he  at  some  times  pursued  his  studies,  and 
ac  others  continued  or  enlarged  his  epistolary 
correspondence  ;  nor  was  he  ever  so  far  deiected 
as  to  endeavour  to  procure  an  increase  of  his  al- 
iowance  by  any  other  methods  than  accusations 
and  reproaches. 

He  had  now  no  lons:er  any  hopes  of  assistance 
fnan  his  friends  at  Bristol,  who  as  merchants, 
and  by  consequence  sufficiently  studious  of  pro- 
§n^  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  looked  with 
much  compassion  upon  negligence  and  extrava- 
gance, or  to  think  any  excellence  equivalent  to 
a  iault  of  such  consequence  as  neglect  of  econo- 
my. It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  many  of 
those  who  would  have  relieved  his  real  wants, 
were  discouraged  from  the  exertion  of  their  be- 
nevolence by  observation  of  the  use  which  was 
made  of  their  favours,  and  conviction  that  relief 
would  only  be  momentary,  and  that  the.  samf. 
necessity  would  quickly  return. 

At  last  he  quitted  the  house  of  his  friend,  and 
letmrned  to  his  lodging  at  the  inn,  still  intending 
i9  set  out  in  a  few  days  to  London ;  but  on  the 
lOth  of  Jannar^,  1742-3,  having  been  at  supper 
wkh  two  of  his  friends,  he  was  at  his  return  to 
kf  lodgings  arrested  for  a  debt  of  about  eight 


pounds,  which  he  owed  at  a  cofTee-hoose,  sod 
conducted  to  the  house  of  a  sheriff's  officer. 
The  account  which  he  gives  of  this  misfortune, 
in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he 
had  supped,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted. 

"  It  was  not  a  little  unfortunate  for  me,  that  I 
spent  yesterday's  evening  with  you ;  because  the 
hour  hindered  me  from  entering  on  my  new 
lodging ;  however,  I  have  now  got  one,  but  such 
a  one  as  I  believe  nobody  would  choose. 

*'  I  was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  Mrs.  Read,  just 
as  I  was  going  up  stairs  to  bed,  at  Mr.  Bowyer's ; 
but  taken  in  so  private  a  manner,  that  I  believe 
nobody  at  the  White  Liun  is  apprised  of  it : 
though  I  let  the  ofiicers  know  the  strength,  or 
rather  the  weakness,  of  my  pocket,  yet  they 
treated  me  with  the  utmost  civility ;  and  even 
when  they  conducted  me  to  confinement,  it  was 
in  such  a  manner,  that  I  verily  believe  I  could 
have  escaped,  which  I  would  rather  be  ruined 
than  have  done,  notwithstanding  the  whole 
amount  of  my  finances  was  but  threepence  half- 
penny. 

'*  In  the  first  place,  I  must  insist,  that  you  wfll 
industriously  conceal  this  from  Mrs.  8  Sy 

because  I  would  not  have  her  good-nature  sufier 
that  pain,  which  I  know  she  would  be  apt  to  feel 
on  this  occasion. 

'*  Next,  I  conjure  you,  dear  sir,  by  all  the  ties 
of  friendship,  by  no  means  to  have  one  uneasy 
thought  on  my  account ;  but  to  have  the  same 
pleausantry  of  countenance  and  unruffled  serenity 
of  mind,  which  (God  be  praised !)  I  have  in  this, 
and  have  had  in  a  much  severer  calamity.  Fur- 
thermore, I  charffe  you,  if  you  value  my  firiend- 
ship  as  truly  as  I  do  yours,  not  to  utter,  or  even 
haruour,  the  least  resentment  against  Mrs.  Read. 
I  believe  she  has  ruined  me,  but  I  freely  forgive 
her ;  and,  though  I  will  never  more  have  any 
intimacy  with  her,  I  would,  at  a  due  distance, 
rather  do  her  an  act  of  good  than  ill-will.  Lastly, 
(pardon  the  expression,)  I  absolutely  command 
you  not  to  offer  me  any  pecuniary  assistance, 
nor  to  attempt  getting  me  any  from  any  one  of 
your  friends.  At  another  time,  or  on  any  other 
occasion,  you  may,  dear  friend^  be  well  assured, 
I  would  rather  write  to  you  m  the  submissive 
style  of  a  request,  than  that  of  a  peremptory 
command. 

'*  Ho^  ever,  that  my  truly  valuable  friend  may 
not  think  I  am  too  proud  to  ask  a  favour,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  let  me  have  your  boy  to  attend 
me  this  day,  not  only  for  the  sake  or  saving  me 
the  expense  of  porters,  but  for  the  delivery  of 
some  letters  to  people  whose  names  1  would  not 
have  known  to  strangers. 

"  The  civil  treatment  I  have  thus  fiur  met  firom 

those  whose  prisoner  I  am,  makes  me  thankful 

to  the  Almighty,  that  though  he  has  thou^t  fit 

to  visit  me,  on  my  birth-night,  with  affliction, 

yet  (such  is  his  great  goodness !)  my  affliction 

18  not  without  alleviating  circumstances.    I  mor^ 

mur  not ;  but  am  all  resignation  to  the  divine 

will.    As  to  the  world,  I  hope  that  I  shall  be 

endued  by  Heaven  with  that  presence  of  mind, 

that  serene  dignity  in  misfortune,  thatconstitntss 

I  the  character  of  a  true  nobleman ;  a  di^ty  fiir 

•  beyond  that  of  coronets ;  a  nobility  arising  from 

I  the  just  principles  of  philosophy,  refined  and 

I  exalted  by  those  of  Christianity.'' 

IHe  continued  five  days  at  the  officer's,  in  hoptt 
that  he  should  be  able  to  procure  bail,  and  avoid 
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Che  neeeMitjr  of  ffoln^  to  prison.  The  state  in 
irhidi  he  passed  his  time,  sind  the  treatment 
which  he  received,  are  very  justly  expressed  by 
him  ia  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a  friend : 
•*  The  wholeday,"  sajs  he,  "has  been  employed 
in  various  people's  nlling  my  head  with  their 
Ibolisfa  chimerical  systems,  which  has  obliged  me 
coolly  (as  far  as  nature  will  admit)  to  digest  and 
accommodate  myself  to  every  different  person's 
way  of  thinking ;  hurried  from  one  wild  system 
to  another,  till  it  has  cjuite  made  a  chaos  of  my 
imagination,  and  noihmg  done— promised— dis- 
appointed— ordered  to  send,  every  hour,  from 
one  part  of  the  town  to  the  other." 

When  his  friends,  who  had  hitherto  caressed 
and  applauded  him,  found  that  to  give  bail  and 
pay  tae  debt  was  the  same,  they  all  refused  to 
preserve  him  from  a  prison  at  the  expense  of 
eight  pounds ;  and  therefore,  after  havmg  been 
for  some  time  at  the  officer's  house,  "  at  an  im- 
mense expense,"  as  he  observes  in  his  letter,  he 
was  aX  length  removed  to  Newgate. 

This  expense  he  was  enabled  to  support  by 
die  iienerosity  of  Mr.  Nash  at  Bath,  wno,  upon 
receiving  from  him  an  account  of  his  condition, 
immediately  sent  him  five  guineas,  and  pro- 
mised to  promote  his  sabscription  at  Bath  with 
all  his  interest. 

By  his  removal  to  Newgate,  he  obtained  at 
least  a  freedom  from  suspense,  and  rest  from  the 
disturbing  vicissitudes  of  hope  and  disappoint- 
ment :  he  now  found  that  his  friends  were  only 
companions,  who  were  willing  to  share  bis  gay- 
ety,  but  not  to  partake  of  his  misfortunes ;  and 
tlierefore  he  no  longer  expected  any  assistance 
from  them. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  of  one  gentle- 
man, that  he  offered  to  release  him  by  paying 
the  debt ;  but  that  Mr.  Savaee  would  not  con- 
tent:  I  sappose,  because  he  Siought  he  had  be- 
fare  been  too  burdensome  to  him. 

He  waa  offered  by  some  of  his  friends  that  a 
oellecdon  should  be  made  for  his  enlargement : 
but  he  "treated  the  proposal,"  and  declared* 
*'  he  should  again  treat  it  with  disdain.  As  to 
writanjg  any  mendicant  letters,  he  had  too  high 
a  spirO,  and  determined  only  to  write  to  some 
ministers  of  state  to  try  to  regain  his  pension." 

He  condnued  to  complaint  of  those  that  had 
sent  him  into  the  country,  and  objected  to  them, 
that  he  had  ''  lost  the  profits  of  ms  play,  which 
had  been  finished  three  years;"  and  in  another 
letter  declares  his  resolution  to  publish  a  pam- 
phlet, that  the  world  might  know  how  "  he  had 
been  used." 

This  pamphlet  was  never  written ;  for  he  in 
a  very  short  lime  recovered  his  usual  tranquil- 
litT,  and  cheerfully  applied  himself  to  more  in- 
•nensive  studies.  He  indeed  steadily  declared, 
that  be  was  promised  a  yearlv  allowance  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  never  received  naif  the  sum ;  but 
ne  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  that  as  well  as  to 
other  misfortunes,  and  lose  the  remembrance  of 
it  in  his  amusements  and  employments. 

The  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  his  con- 
finement appears  from  the  following  letter,  which 
he  wrote,  January  the  30th,  to  one  of  his  friends 
in  London. 

"  I  now  write  to  you  from  my  confinement  in 
Newgate,  where  I  have  been  ever  since  Monday 


^  In  •  letter  af\«r  his  cotifinemtsm./— Dr.  J. 
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last  was  se^nnight,  and  where  I  00)07  n^idf 
with  much  more  traneuilUty  than  I  hiaTe  kiKiirn 
for  upwards  of  a  twdvemonth  paat ;  having  t 
room  entirely  to  inyseli^  and  pursuing  the  amuse- 
ment of  my  poetical  studies,  uniniemipted,  and 
agreeably  to  my  mind.  I  thank  the  Almighty,  1 
am  now  all  collected  in  myself;  and,  though  my 
person  is  in  confinement,  my  mind  can  expatitts 
on  ample  and  useful  subjects  with  all  the  freedom 
imaginable.  I  am  now  more  conTeraant  with 
the  Nine  than  ever,  and  if,  iDStead  of  a  New- 
eate-bird,  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  bird  of  the 
Muses,  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  Ang  ver^  frreeiy  in  my 
cage ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  plamtive  notes  ol 
the  nightingale ;  but  at  others  in  cheeiful  strains 
of  the  lark." 

In  another  better  he  observes,  that  he  ranges 
from  one  subject  to  another,  without  confining 
himself  to  any  particular  task :  and  that  he  was 
employed  one  week  upon  one  attempt,  and  the 
next  upon  another. 

Surely  the  fortitude  of  this  ihan  desenres,  at 
least,  to  be  mentioned  with .  applause ;  and, 
whatever  faults  may  be  imputed  to  him,  the 
virtue  of  suffering  well  cannot  be  denied  him. 
The  two  powers  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Epio- 
tetus,  constituted  a  wise  man,  are  thoae  of  bea^ 
in£  and  forbearing ;  which  it  cannot  indeed  be 
affirmed  to  have  been  equally  possessed  bir  Sa- 
vage ;  and  indeed  the  want  of  one  obliged  him 
very  frequently  to  practise  the  other. 

He  was  treated  by  Mr.  Dagge,  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  with  great  humanity ;  was  supported 
by  him  at  his  own  table,  without  any  certainty 
ot  recompense ;  had  a  room  to  himself,  to  which 
he  could  at  any  time  retire  from  all  distnihaiice; 
was  allowed  to  stand  at  the  door  of  the  prison, 
and  sometimes  taken  out  into  the  fi^as;|  so 
that  he  suffered  fewer  hardships  in  prison  thai 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  undergo  in  thegrca«> 
estpart  of  his  life. 

The  keeper  did  not  confine  his  beneyolenue  to 
a  gentle  execution  of  his  office,  but  made  tome 
overtures  to  the  creditor  for  his  release,  though 
without  effect ;  and  continued,  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  to  treat  him  with  Cie 
utmost  tenderness  and  civility. 

Virtue  is  undoubtedly  most  -laudable  m  that 
state  which  makes  it  most  difficult ;  and  ther^ 
fore  the  humanity  of  a  gaoler  certainly  desenre* 
this  public  attestation ;  and  the  man,  whose 
heart  bas  not  been  hardened  by  such  an  em- 
ployment, may  be  justly  proposed  as  a  paStero 
of  benevolence.  If  an  inscription  was  omqi 
engraved  "  to  the  honest  toU-gatherer,"  !«■§ 
honours  ought  not  to  be  paid  "  to  the  tender 
gaoler." 

Mr.  Savage  yery  frequently  recdred  yiscti^ 
and  sometimes  presents,  from  his  acquaintances; 
but  they  did  not  amount  to  a  subiiateiice.  for  the 
greater  part  of  which  he  was  indebteo  to  the 
generosity  of  this  keeper ;  but  these  favooii^ 
however  they  might  endear  to  him  the  particidat 
persons  from  whom  he  received  them,  were  ra% 
far  from  impressing  upon  his  mind  any  adyania 
ffeous  ideas  of  the  people  of  Bristol,  and  Aere> 
fore  he  thought  he  could  not  more  propeii) 
employ  himself  in  prison,  than  in  writing  a  | 
called  "London  and  Bristol  delineated.**} 

When  he  had  brought  this  poem  to  its  ] 
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Mite,  which,  without  conflidering  the  chasm,  is 
KC  perfect,  he  wrote  to  London  an  account  of 
|b«  oiBaign,  and  informed  his  friend,'^  that  he  was 
determined  to  print  it  with  his  name;  but  en- 
ioined  him  not  to  communicate  his  intention  to 
JUS  Bristol  acquaintance.  The  gentleman,  sur* 
prised  at  his  resolution,  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
him  from  publishing  it,  at  least  from  prefixing 
his  name ;  and  declared,  that  he  could  not  re- 
OMicile  the  injunction  of  secrecy  with  his  resolu- 
tion, to  own  It  at  its  first  appearance.  To  this 
Mr.  Savage  returned  an  answer,  agreeable  to 
his  character,  in  the  following  terms: 

**  I  received  yours  this  morning ;  and  not 
without  a  httle  surprise  at  the  contents.  To 
answer  a  question  with  a  question,  you  ask  me 
ooQceming  London  and  Bristol,  why  will  I  add 
iduutua?  Why  did  Mr.  Woolaston  add  the 
same  word  to  his  *  Religion  of  Nature?'  I 
•appose  that  it  was  his  wul  and  pleasure  to  add 
it  m  his  case ;  and  it  is  mine  to  do  so  in  my 
own.  You  are  pleased  to  tell  me,  that  you  un- 
derstand not  why  secrecy  is  enjoined,  and  yet 
I  intend  to  set  my  name  to  it.  My  answer  is — 
I  have  my  private  reasons,  which  I  am  not 
oUiged  to  explain  to  any  one.    You  doubt  my 

(amd  Mr.  & f  would  not  approve  of  it — 

And  what  is  it  to  me  whether  he  does  or  not  ? 

Do  Tou  imagine  that  Mr.  S is  to  dictate  to 

me  f  If  any  man  who  calls  himself  my  friend 
should  assume  such  an  air,  I  would  spurn  at 
his  fiiendship  with  contempt  You  say^  I  seem 
to  think  so  by  not  letting  him  know  it — ^And 
■appose  I  do,  what  then  7  Perhaps  I  can  ^ve 
reasons  for  that  disapprobation,  very  forei^ 
from  what  you  would  imagine. — You  go  on  m 
■ayinf,  Suppose  I  should  not  put  my  name  to 
it — mV  answer  is,  that  I  will  not  suppose  any 
s«ch  tnin^,  being  determined  to  the  contrary : 
aeither,  sir,  would  I  have  you  suppose  that  I 
applied  to  you  for  want  of  another  press :  nor 

would  I  have  you  imagine  that  I  owe  Mr.  S 

obligations  which  I  do  not*' 

Such  was  his  imprudence,  and  such  his  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  nis  own  resolutions,  however 
absurd  !  A  prisoner !  supported  by  chanty ! 
and  whatever  insults  he  mi^ht  have  received 
daring  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  at  Bristol, 
once  caressed,  esteemed,  and  presented  with  a 
liberal  collection,  he  could  forget  on  a  sudden 
his  danger  and  his  obli^rations,  to  gratify  the 
petulance  of  his  wit  or  the  eagerness  of  his  re- 
sentment, and  pubUsh  a  satire,  by  which  he 
might  reasonably  expect  that  he  should  alienate 
those  who  then  supported  hini,  and  provoke 
those  whom  he  could  neither  resist  nor  escape. 

This  resolution,  from  the  execution  of  which 
It  u  probable  that  only  his  death  could  have 
hindered  him,  is  sufficient  to  show,  how  much 
he  disregarded  all  considerations  that  opposed 
his  present  passions,  and  how  readily  ne  ha- 
larded  all  future  advantages  for  any  immediate 
gratifications.  Whatever  was  his  predominant 
inclination,  neither  hope  nor  fear  hindered  him 
from  oom^jing  with  it ;  nor  had  opposition  any 
ether  eflfect  tlMin  to  heighten  his  ardour,  and 
ioitate  his  vehemence. 


•ad  BriMoI  compared  ;**  which,  when  he  began  the  piece, 
bi  intended  to  sreflx  to  it.— Dr.  J. 

•  This  fHend  was  Mr.  Cave,  the  printer— N 
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This  performance  was  however  laid  aside, 
while  he  was  employed  in  soliciting  assistance 
from  several  great  persons ;  and  one  interruption 
succeeding  another,  hindered  him  from  supply- 
inff  the  chasm,  and  perhaps  from  retouching  the 
other  parts,  which  he  can  hardly  be  imagined  to 
have  nnished  in  his  own  opinion ;  for  it  is  very 
unequal,  and  some  of  the  Unas  are  rather  insert- 
ed to  rhyme  to  others,  than  to  support  or  im- 
prove the  sense ;  but  the  first  and  fast  parts  are 
worked  up  with  great  spirit  and  elegance. 

His  time  was  spent  in  the  prison  for  the  most 
part  in  study,  or  in  receiving  visits ;  but  some- 
times he  descended  to  lower  amusements,  and 
diverted  himself  in  the  kitchen  with  the  con- 
versation of  the  criminals  ;  for  it  was  not  plea- 
sing to  him  to  be  much  without  company ;  and, 
though  he  was  very  capable  of  a  judicious  choice, 
he  was  often  contented  with  the  first  that  ofieiv 
ed ;  for  this  he  was  sometimes  reprdved  by  his 
friends,  who  found  him  surrounded  with  felons : 
but  the  reproof  was  on  that,  as  on  other  occa- 
sions, thrown  away  ;  he  continued  to  gratify 
himself,  and  to  set  very  httle  value  on  the  opinion 
of  others. 

But  here,  as  in  every  other  scene  of  his  life, 
he  made  use  of  such  opportunities  as  occurred  of 
benefiting  those  who  were  more  miserable  than 
himself^  and  was  always  ready  to  perform  any 
office  of  humanity  to  his  fellow- prisoners. 

He  had  now  ceased  from  corresponding  with 
any  of  his  subscribers  except  one,  who  yet  con 
tinued  to  remit  him  the  twenty  pounds  a  year 
which  he  had  promised  him,  and  by  whom  it 
was  expected  that  he  would  have  been  in  a 
very  short  time  enlarged,  because  he  had  di- 
rected the  keeper  to  inquire  after  the  state  of  his 
debts. 

However,  he  took  care  to  enter  his  name  ac 
cording  to  the  forms  of  the  court4  that  the 
creditor  might  be  obliged  to  make  some  allow- 
ance, if  he  was  continued  a  prisoner,  and,  when 
on  that  occasion  he  appeared  in  the  hall,  was 
treated  with  very  unusual  respect 

But  the  resentment  of  the  city  was  after- 
wards raised  by  some  accounts  that  had  been 
spread  of  the  satire  ;  and  he  was  informed  that 
some  of  the  merchants  intended  to  pay  the  al 
lowance  which  the  law  required,  and  to  detain 
him  a  prisoner  at  their  own  expense.  This 
ho  treated  as  an  empty  menace ;  and  perhaps 
might  have  hastened  the  publication,  only  to 
show,  how  much  he  was  superior  to  their  in- 
sults, had  not  all  his  schemes  been  suddenly 
destroyed. 

When  he  had  been  six  months  in  prison,  he 
received  from  one  of  his  friends,§  m  whose 
kindness  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  and  on 
whose  assLstance  he  chiefly  depended,  a  letter, 
that  contained  a  char^  of  a  very  atrocious  in- 
gratitude, drawn  up  m  such  terms  as  sudden 
resentment  dictatea.  Henley,  in  one  of  his 
advertisements,  had  mentionea,  *'  Pope's  treat- 
ment of  Savage."  This  was  supposed  by  Pope 
to  be  the  consequence  of  a  complaint  made  oy 
Sava^  to  Henley,  and  was  therefore  mentioned 
by  him  with  much  resentment     Mr.  Savage 

t  See  OenL  Mag.  vol.  Ivil.  1040..N. 

i  Mr.  Pope.    See  «ome  extractif  of  lettera  fVofli  that 

Einileman  to  and  concerning  Mr.  Savage,  in  Ruffheaiid 
ifeofPupe,  p.  50^2 R. 
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fiitarned  k  yery  solemn  protestatkm  of  his  inno- 
cence, but  however  appeared  much  disturbed  at 
the  accusation.  Some  days  afterwards  he  was 
seized  with  a  pain  in  his  back  and  side,  which,  as 
it  was  not  violent,  was  not  suspected  to  be  dan- 
Iprcrous;  but,  proving  daily  more  languid  and 
ilcjected,  on  the  25lh  of  July  he  confined  himself 
lo  his  room,  iind  a  fever  seized  his  spirits.  The 
symptoms  grew  every  day  more  formidable,  but 
his  condition  did  not  enable  him  to  procure  any 
assistance.  The  last  time  that  the  keeper  saw 
him  was  on  July  the  3l8t,  1743  ;  wheii  Savage, 
seeing  him  at  his  bedside,  said,  with  an  uncon>- 
mon  earnestness,  ^  1  have  something  to  say  to 
you,  sir  ]*'  but,  after  a  pause,  moved  his  hand  in 
H  melancholy  manner^  and,  finding  himself  una- 
ble to  recoltect  what  he  was  going  to  communi- 
«ate,  said,  **  'Tis  gone !"  The  keeper  soon  after 
lefl  him ;  and  the  next  morning  ne  died.  He 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Peter,  at  the 
expense  of  the  keeper. 

Such  was  the  lite  and  death  of  Richard  Sa- 
vage, a  man  equally  distinguished  by  his  virtues 
and  vices ;  and  at  once  remarkable  for  his  weak- 
nesses and  abilities. 

He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  thin  habit 
of  body,  a  long  visage,  coarse  features,  and  me- 
lancholy aspect ;  of  a  grave  and  manly  deport- 
ment, a  solemn  dignity  of  mien,  but  which,  upon 
a  nearer  acquaintance',  softened  into  an  engaging 
easiness  of  manner.  His  walk  was  slow,  and 
his  voice  tremulous  and  moumfuL  He  was  easily 
excited  to  smiles,  but  very  seldom  provoked  to 
laughter. 

His  mind  was  in  an  uncommon  degree  vigo- 
pous  and  active.  His  judgment  was  accurate,  his 
apprehension  quick,  and  his  memory  so  tena- 
cious, that  he  was  frequently  observ«i  to  know 
what  ho  had  learned  from  others,  in  a  short 
time,  better  than  those  by  whom  he  was  inform- 
ed ;  and  could  freouently  recollect  incidents, 
with  all  their  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  few  would  have  regarded  at  the  present 
time,  but  which  the  ouickness  of  his  apprehen- 
sion impressed  upon  him.  He  had  the  peculiar 
felicity  that  his  attention  never  deserted  him ; 
he  was  present  to  every  object,  and  regardful  of 
the  most  trifling  occurrences.  He  had  the  art  of 
escaping  from  his  own  reflections,  and  acoom- 
'  modatin^  himself  to  every  new  scene. 

To  this  quality  is  to  be  imputed  the  extent  of 
his  knowl(KJge,  compared  with  the  small  time 
which  he  spent  in  visible  endeavours  to  acquire 
it.  He  mingled  in  cursory  conversation  with 
the  same  steadiness  of  attention  as  others  apply 
to  a  lecture ;  and,  amidst  the  appearance  of 
thoughtless  gayety,  lost  no  new  idea  that  was 
started,  nor  any  hint  that  could  be  improved. — 
He  had  therefore  made  in  cofiee-houses  the  same 
proficiency  as  others  in  their  closets :  and  it  b 
rraiaikable,  thst  the  writings  of  a  man  of  little 
education  and  little  reading  have  an  air  of  learn- 
ing scarcely  to  be  found  m  any  other  perfbrm- 
-ances,  but  which  perhaps  as  often  obscores  as 
embellishes  them. 

His  judgment  was  eminently  exact  both  with 
rej^rd  to  writings  and  to  men.  The  knowledge 
;pfiife  was  indmd  his  chief  attainment ;  and  it 
IS  not  without  some  satisfaction,  that  I  can  pro- 
^ce  the  suffrage  of  Savage  in  favour  of  human 
nature,  of  which  he  never  appeared  to  entertain 
•uch  odious  ideas  as  some,  who  perhaps  had 


neither  his  jud^finent  nor  expeiience,  ha^e  pib> 
lished,  either  m  ostentation  of  their  sajpuatj, 
vindication  of  their  ciimes,  or  gratificatioo  d 
their  mahce. 

His  method  of  life  particalariy  Qualified  hua 
for  conversation,  of  which  he  knew  now  to  prac- 
tise all  the  graces.  He  was  never  vehement  or 
loud,  but  at  once  modest  and  easy,  open  and  re> 
spectful ;  his  language  was  vivadons  and  elegaot, 
and  equaDy  happy  upon  grave  or  honcroos  sob- 
jects.  He  was  generally  censured  for  not  know- 
ing when  to  retire ;  but  that  was  not  the  defect 
of  his  judgment,  but  of  his  fortune :  when  he  left 
his  company,  he  was  freouently  to  spcaid  the 
remaining  part  of  the  nignt  in  tne  street,  or  at 
least  was  abandoned  to  ffloomy  refiectioos, 
which  it  is  not  strange  that  he  delayed  as  long 
as  he  could ;  and  sometimes  forgot  that  he  gave 
others  pain  to  avoid  it  himseUl 

It  cannot  be  said,  that  he  made  use  of  his 
abilities  for  the  direction  of  his  own  condoct : 
an  irre^ar  and  dissipated  manner  of  life  had 
made  him  the  slave  ot  every  paanon  that  hap 
pened  to  be  excited  by  the  presence  of  its  object, 
and  that  slavery  to  his  passions  reciprocally  pro* 
duced  a  Ufe  irregular  and  dissipated.  Bfe  was 
not  master  of  his  own  motions,  nor  ooold  pro- 
mise any  thing  for  the  next  day. 

With  regai^  to  his  econoivnr,  nothing  can  be 
added  to  the  relation  of  his  life.  He  appeared 
to  think  himself  bom  to  be  supported  by  odien, 
and  dispensed  from  all  necessity  of  providiB; 
for  himself;  he  therefore  never  prosecuted  anv 
scheme  of  advantage,  nor  endeavomed  evea  lt» 
secure  the  profits  which  his  writings  might  have 
afforded  him.^  His  temper  was,  in  conse^neDce 
of  the  dominion  of  his  passions,  nncertam  asd 
capricious ;  he  was  easily  engaged,  and  eaaly 
disgusted ;  but  he  is  accused  of  retaining  hu 
hatred  more  tenaciously  than  his  benevolence. 

He  was  compassionate  both  by  nature  and 
principle,  and  always  ready  to  perK>rm  offices  of 
humanity ;  but  when  he  was  provoked  (and  vert 
small  oncnces  were  sufficient  to  provoke  him) 
he  would  prosecute  his  revenge  vnth  the  otmoet 
acrimony  till  his  passion  had  subsided. 

His  friendship  was  therefore  of  little  value; 
for,  though  he  was  zealous  in  the  support  or  vin- 
dication of  those  whom  he  loved,  yet  it  wu 
always  dangerous  to  trust  him,  becanse  he  con- 
sidered  himself  as  discharged  by  the  first  qoanfl 
from  all  ties  of  honour  or  ^titude ;  and  would 
betray  those  secrets  which  in  the  warmth  of  con- 
fidence had  been  imparted  to  him.  This  piac- 
tice  drew  upon  him  a  universal  accusation  of 
ingratitude ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  he  wss 
very  ready  to  set  himself  free  from  the  load  of  an 
obhgation;  for  he  could  not  bear  to  conceive 
himself  in  a  state  of  dependence,  his  pride  being 
equally  powerful  with  his  other  pasaoni^  and 
appearing  in  the  form  of  insolence  at  one  time, 
and  of  vanity  at  another.  Vanity,  the  most 
innocent  species  of  pride,  was  most  fireatDentlj 
predominant :  he  could  not  easily  leaye  ol(  when 
he  had  once  begun  to  moition  himself  or  bis 
works;  nor  ever  read  his  verMS  without  stssfis^ 
his  eyes  firom  the  page,  to  discover  in  dw  frees 
of  his  audience,  how  they  were  afiadsd  with  siy 
favourite  passage. 

A  kinder  fiame  than  that  of  vanity  on^  to  be 
given  to  the  delicacy  with  which  he  was  ihrays 
careful  to  separate  his  own  «Mftt  finn  fiwy 


¥km  BMUi%  and  to  reject  that  mmise  to  which 
he  had  no  eUim.  He  did  not  forget,  in  men- 
iMNiing  hb  peifonnancea,  to  mark  every  line  that 
had  been  anggeated  or  amended;  and  was  so 
aocorate,  as  to  relate  that  he  owed  three  W€rds 
m  <«  The  Wanderer"  to  the  advice  of  his  friends. 

Hia  Teracity  was  qneationed,  but  with  little 
rsaaon ;  his  accoonts,  though  not  indeed  always 
the  same,  were  generally  consiatent  When  he 
loved  any  man,  £9  suppressed  all  his  faults ;  and. 
when  he  had  been  onended  by  him,  concealed 
all  his  virtues :  but  his  characters  were  generally 
tme,  so  &r  as  he  proceeded ;  though  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  his  partiality  might  have  some- 
times the  efiect  of  falsehood. 

In  cases  indifierent,  he  was  zealous  for  virtue, 
trath,  and  justice :  he  knew  very  well  the  neces- 
sity of  goodness  to  the  present  and  future  hap- 
p^esa  of  mankind ;  nor  is  there  perhaps  any 
wiiter^  who  has  leas  endeavoured  to  please  by 
Jartfiing  the  appetites,  or  perverting  the  judg- 
■teot. 

As  an  author^  therefore,  and  he  now  ceases  to 
mflneooe  mankmd  in  anv  other  character,  if  one 
piece  which  he  had  resolved  to  suppress,  be  ex- 
cepted, he  has  very  little  to  fear  from  the  strictest 
moral  or  religious  censure.  And  though  he  may 
lot  be  altogether  secure  against  the  objections 
af  the  critic,  it  most  however  be  acknowledged, 
that  his  works  are  the  productions  of  a  genius 
tmly  poetical;  and.  what  many  writers  who 
have  been  more  lavishly  applauded  cannot  boast, 
that  they  have  an  origmal  air,  which  has  no  re- 
•mblance  of  any  foregoing  writer;  that  the  ver- 
sification and  sentiments  have  a  cast  peculiar  to 
themadvea,  which  no  man  can  imitate  with  soc- 
eess,  bocause  what  was  nature  in  Savage  would 
'm  another  be  afiectation.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  his  descriptions  are  striking,  his  images 
laimated,  hia  notions  justly  imagined,  and  all 
his  aUegoriea  artfully  pursued  ;  that  his  diction 
is  ele^atedy  though  sometimes  forced,  and  his 
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nomberi  sonorous  and   majestic^  thongh  fre- 
quently sluggish  and  encumbered.    Of  his  style, 

ezci 


8  ffeneraTfault  is  harshness,  and  its  general 

cellence  is  di^t^' ;  of  his  sentiments,  the  pre- 
vaiUng  beauty  is  simplicity,  and  uniformity  tlie 
prevauing  de&ct 

For  his  life,  or  for  his  writings,  none,  who 
candidly  consider  his  fortune,  wilflhink  an  apo- 
logy either  necessary  or  difficult  If  he  was  not 
always  sufficiently  mstructed  on  his  subject,  his 
knowledge  was  at  least  greater  than  could  have 
been  attained  by  others  in  the  same  state  If 
his  works  were  sometimes  unfinished,  accuracy 
cannot  reasonably  be  exacted  from  a  man  op< 
pressed  with  want,  which  he  has  no  hope  of 
relieving  but  by  a  speedy  publication.  The  inso- 
lence and  resentment  of  which  he  is  accused 
were  not  easily  to  he  avoided  by  a  great  mind, 
irritated  by  perpetual  hardships,  and  constrained 
hourly  to  return  the  spurns  of  contempt,  and 
repress  the  insolence  or  prosperity  j  ana  vanity 
may  surely  be  readily  panloned  in  him,  to  whom 
life  afibrded  no  other  comforts  than  barren 
praises,  and  the  consciousness  of  deserving  them. 

Those  are  no  proper  judges  of  his  conduct, 
who  have  slumbered  away  their  time  on  the 
down  of*  plenty ;  nor  will  any  wise  man  pre- 
sume to  say,  *^Had  I  been  in  Savage's  con- 
dition, I  should  have  lived  or  written  better  than 
Savage." 

This  relation  will  not  be  wholly  without  its 
use,  if  those,  who  languish  under  any  part  of 
his  sufferings,  shall  be  enabled  to  fortify  their 
patience,  by  reflecting  .that  they  feel  only  those 
afflictions  u'om  which  the  abilities  of  Sav«ij|[e  did 
not  exempt  him  j  or  those,  who,  in  conndenoe 
of  superior  capacities  or  attainments,  disregarded 
the  common  maxims  of  life,  shall  be  remmded, 
that  nothing  will  supply  the  want  of  prudence ; 
and  that  negligence  and  irregularity,  lougi  con- 
tinued, will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit  ridicu- 
lous, and  genius  contemptible. 
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Ax  accoont  of  Dr.  Swifl  has  been  already  col- 
laeted,  with  great  diligence  and  acuteness.  by 
Di.  Ha wkesworth,  according  to  a  scheme  which 
I  laid  before  him  in  the  inbmacy  of  our  friend- 
ihipu  I  cannot  therefore  be  expected  to  say 
■Mch  of  a  life,  concerning  which  I  had  long 
■■oe  communicated  my  thoughts  to  a  man 
capable  of  dignifying  his  narrations  with  so  much 
M^ganee  of  language  and  force  of  sentiment 

JovATHAir  Swift  was,  according  to  an  ac- 
caont  aaid  to  be  written  by  himself,*  the  son  of 
Jonathan  Swift,  an  attorney,  and  was  born  at 
Dablin  on  St  Andrew's  day,  in  1 667 :  according 
la  hia  own  report,  as  delivered  by  Pope  to 
Spence,  he  was  bom  at  Leicester,  tne  son  of  a 

*  Mr.  SiMridmn,  In  hia  life  of  Swift,  obaervnthat  ihia 
SMOoiU  was  really  wriuen  by  the  Dean,  and  now  exista 
Is  kia  own  hand-wrUng  In  the  library  of  Dublin  Col- 
hge— R. 


clergyman,  who  was  minister  of  a  parish  m 
Herefordshire.t  During  his  life  the  place  of  hia 
birth  was  undetermined.  He  was  contented  to 
be  called  an  Irishman  by  the  Irish ;  but  would 
occasionally  call  himself  an  Englishman.  The 
question  may,  without  much  regret,  be  lefl  in  the 
obscurity  in  which  he  delighted  to  involve  it. 

Whatever  was  his  birth,  his  education  was 
Irish.  He  was  sent  at  the  age  of  six  to  the  school 
at  Kilkenny,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  ( 1C82)  waa 
admitted  into  tlie  University  of  Dublin. 

In  his  academical  studies  he  was  either  hot 
diligent  or  not  happy.  It  must  disappoint  every 
reader's  expectation,  that  when  at  the  usual 
time  he  claimed  the  bachelor^ip  of  arts,  he  waa 
found  by  the  examiners  too  conspicuously  defi- 
cient for  regular  admission,  and  obtained  his  da- 

t  Spencs'i  Anecdotes,  vol.  U.  p.  S7S. 
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eree  at  lait  by  tpeeiat  fawmr ;  a  term  naed  in  tiiat 
University  to  denote  want  of  ment 

Of  this  disgrace  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
he  was  much  ashamed,  and  shame  hadf  its  proper 
cflbct  in  producing  reformation.  He  resolved 
from  that  time  to  stud^  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
continued  his  industry  for  seven  years,  with  what 
improvement  is  sufficiently  known.  This  part 
of  his  story  well  deserves  to  be  remembered ;  it 
may  affoni  useful  admonition  and  powerful  en- 
couragement to  many  men,  whose  abilities  have 
been  made  for  a  time  useless  by  their  passions  or 
pleasures,  and  who,  having  lost  one  part  of  life 
m  idleness,  are  tempted  to  throw  tfway  the  re- 
mainder in  despair. 

In  this  course  of  daily  application  he  continued 
three  years  longer  at  Dublin ;  and  in  this  time, 
if  the  observation  and  memory  of  an  old  compa- 
nion may  be  trusted,  he  drew  the  first  sketch  of 
his  «*TaIeofaTub.'' 

Whsn  he  was  about  one-and-twenty,  (16S8,) 
being  bv  the  death  of  Gk>dwin  Swift,  his  uncle, 
who  naa  supported  him,  left  without  subsistence, 
he  went  to  consult  his  mother,  who  then  lived  at 
Leicester,  about  the  future  course  of  his  life ;  and, 
by  her  direction,  solicited  the  advice  and  patron- 
age of  Sir  William  Temple,  who  had  married 
one  of  Mrs.  Swift*s  relations,  and  whose  father, 
Sir  John  Temple,  master  of  the  rolls  in  Irelarkl, 
had  lived  in  great  familiarity  of  friendship  with 
Godwin  Swift,  by  whom  Jonathan  had  been  to 
that  time  maintained. 

Temple  received  with  sufficient  kindness  the 
nephew  of  his  father's  friend,  with  whom  he  was, 
when  they  conversed  together,  so  much  pleased, 
that  he  detained  him  two  years  in  his  house. 
Here  he  became  known  to  King  William,  who 
sometimes  visited  Temple  when  he  was  disabled 
by  the  gout,  and,  being  attended  by  Swift  in  the 
garden,  showed  him  how  to  cut  asparagus  in  the 
Dutch  way. 

King  William's  notions  we-c  all  military ;  and 
he  expressed  his  kindness  to  Swift  by  offering  to 
make  him  a  captain  of  horse. 

When  Temple  removed  to  Moor- park,  he  look 
Swift  with  him ;  and  when  he  was  consulted  by 
the  Earl  of  Portland  about  the  expedience  of 
complying  with  a  bill  then  depending  for  making 
parliaments  t  iennial,  asrainst  which  Kin^  Wil- 
liam was  strongly  preiudiced,  after  having  m  vain 
tried  to  show  the  Earl  that  the  proposal  involved 
nothing  dangerous  to  royal  power,  he  sent  Swift 
for  the  same  purpose  to  the  King.  Swift,  who 
probabi  y  was  proud  of  his  employment,  and  went 
with  all  the  confidence  of  a  young  man,  found 
his  arguments,  and  his  art  of  displaying  them, 
made  totally  ineffectual  by  the  predetermination 
of  the  King ;  and  used  to  mention  this  disap- 
pointment as  his  first  antidote  against  vanity. 

Bef  ire  he  left  Ireland  he  contracted  a  disorder, 
as  he  thought,  by  eating  too  much  fruit  The 
original  of  diseases  is  commonly  obscure.  Al- 
most every  boy  eats  as  much  fruit  as  he  can  get, 
without  any  great  inconvenience.  The  disease 
of  Swift  wa^  giddiness  with  deafness,  which  at- 
tacked him  from  time  to  time,  beoran  very  early, 
pursued  him  through  life,  and  at  last  sent  him  to 
the  grave,  deprived  of  reason. 

Being  much  oppressed  at  Moor-park  by  this 
grievous  malady,  he  wa5  advised  to  try  his  native 
air,  and  went  to  Ireland ;  hut,  finding  no  benefit, 
raturoed  to  Sir  MTUliam,  at  whoae  houfe  he  oon- 


tinaed  bis  stodiea,  and  is  knoiwn  to  lisfv  fead, 
among  other  books,  '*  Cyprian"  and  '^Irenaaa* 
He  thought  exercise  of  great  necessity,  and  used 
to  run  huf  a  mile  up  a^  down  a  hill  avety  two 
hours. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  mode  in  which 
his  first  degree  was  conferred,  left  him  no  grest 
fondness  for  the  University  of  DabBn,  and  theie- 
fore  he  resolved  to  become  a  master  of  arts  at 
Oxford.  In  the  testimonial  which  be  prodoced, 
the  words  of  disgrace  were  omitted ;  aiMhetook 
his  master's  degree  (July  5,  1692)  with  such  re- 
ception and  regard  as  fully  contented  him. 

While  he  Uved  with  Temple,  he  used  to  pay  his 
mother  at  Leicester  a  yearly  visit  He  travelled 
on  f<5ot,  unless  some  violence  of  weather  drove 
him  into  a  wagon  ;  and  at  night  be  would  go  to 
a  penny  lodging,  where  he  purchased  dean  sbeets 
for  sixpence.  This  practice  Lord  Orrery  im- 
putes to  his  innate  love  of  gromneaa  and  vul- 
garity :  some  may  ascribe  it  to  his  deaire  of  sar- 
veying  human  hfe  through  all  its  varieties:  and 
others,  pertiaps  with  equal  probability,  to  a  pas- 
sion which  seems  to  have  been  deeply  fixed  in 
his  heart,  the  love  of  a' shilling. 

In  time  he  began  to  think  that  his  attendance 
at  Moor-park  deserved  some  other  recompense 
than  the  measure,  however  mingled  with  impnwe* 
ment,  oi  Temple's  conversation ;  and  ^rew  so 
impatient,  that  (1694)  he  went  away  m  dis- 
content 

Temple,  conscious  of  having  given  reason  for 
complaint,  is  said  to  have  made  ram  deputy  mas- 
ter of  the  rolls  in  Ireland ;  which,  according  to 
his  kinsman's  account,  was  an  office  which  he 
knew  him  not  able  to  discharge.  Swift  there- 
fore resolved  to  enter  into  the  chnrch^  in  which 
he  had  at  first  no  higher  hopes  than  of  the  cfaap- 
lainship  to  the  Factory  at  Lisbon;  but,  being 
recommended  to  Lord  Capel,  he  obtained  the 
prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  Connor,  of  about  a  hoa- 
dred  pounds  a  year. 

But  the  infirmities  of  Temple  made  a  comps- 
nion  like  Swift  so  necessary,  that  he  invi'ed  him 
back,  with  a  promise  to  procure  him  an  English 
preferment  in  exchange  for  the  prebend,  which 
ne  desired  him  to  resign.  With  this  request 
Swift  quickly  complied,  having  perhaps  equally 
repented  their  separation,  and  tney  Uved  on  to- 
gether with  mutual  satisfaction ;  and,  in  the  four 
years  that  passed  between  his  return  and  Tem- 
ple's death,  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  the  *'Tale 
of  a  Tub"  and  the  "Battle  of  the  Books.** 

Swift  began  eaily  to  think,  or  to  hope,  that  he 
was  a  poet,  and  wrote  Pindaric  odes  to  Temple, 
to  the  king,  and  to  the  Athenian  Society,  a  knot 
of  obscure  men,*  who  published  a  periodical 
pamphlet  of  answers  to  questions,  sent,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  sent,  by  letters.  I  have  been  told 
that  Dryden,  having  perused  these  versea,  said, 
"Cousin  Swifl,  you  will  never  be  a  poet;"  and 
that  this  denunciation  was  the  motive  of  Swift*i 
perpetual  malevolence  to  Dryden. 

In  1699  Temple  died,  and  left  a  legacy  with 
his  manuscripts  to  SwH^  for  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained, from  King  William,  a  promise  of  the  first 
prebend  that  should  be  vacant  at  Weatrnmster 
or  Canterbury. 

That  this  promise  might  not  be  forgottoi, 


*  The  publitbsr  of  this  CoUectiun  was  Jolm  Psv 
loo.— R. 
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Swift  dnficmted  to  the  King  the  poethumoos 
works  with  which  he  was  intrusted :  but  ndther 
the  dedication,  nor  tenderness  for  the  man  whom 
he  once  had  treated  with  confidence  and  fond- 
ness, revived  in  King  William  the  remembrance 
af  his  promise.  Swift  awhile  attended  the»court; 
bat  soon  found  his  solicitations  hopeless. 

He  was  then  invited  hf  the  EarJ  of  Berkeley 
to  accompany  him  into  Ireland,  as  a  private  se- 
eretary ;  hot,  after  having  done  the  business  till 
thrtir  arrival  at  Dublin,  he  then  found  that  one 
Bush  had  persuaded  the  Earl  that  a  clergyman 
was  not  a  proper  secretary,  and  had  obtained 
the  office  for  himself.  In  a  man  like  Swifl,  such 
circumvention  and  inconstancy  must  have  ex- 
cited violent  indignation.  « 

But  he  had  yet  more  to  suffer.  Lord  Berke- 
ley had  the  disposal  of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  and 
Swift  expected  to  obtain  it ;  but,  by  the  secre- 
tary's influence,  supposed  to  have  been  secured 
hj  a  bribe,  it  was  bestowed  on  somebody  else ; 
and  Swift  was  dismissed  with  the  livings  of  La- 
racor  and  Rathbe^gin  in  the  diocess  of  Meath, 
which  together  did  not  equal  half  the  value  of 
the  deanery. 

At  Laracor  he  increased  the  parochial  duty 
by  reading  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
9nd  performed  all  the  offices  of  his  profession 
with  great  decency  and  exactness. 

Soon  after  his  settlement  at  Laracor,  he  in 
vited  to  Ireland  the  unfortunate  Stella,  a  young 
woman  whose  name  was  Johnson,  the  daughter 
of  the  steward  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who,  in 
consideration  of  her  father's  virtues,  left  her  a 
thousand  pounds.  With  her  came  Mrs.  Dingley, 
whose  whole  fortune  was  twenty-seven  pounds 
a  year  for  her  Ufe.  With  these  ladies  he  passed 
his  hours  of  relaxation,  and  to  them  he  opened 
his  bosom ;  but  they  never  resided  in  the  same 
bouse,  nor  did  he  ever  see  either  without  a  wit- 
ness. They  lived  at  the  parsonage  when  Swift 
wi\s  away ;  and,  when  he  returned,  removed  to 
a  lodging,  or  to  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  cler- 
gyman. 

Swift  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  amaze 
the  worid  with  early  pregnancy :  his  first  work, 
except  his  few  poetical  essays,  was  the  "  Dis- 
tentions in  Athens  and  Rome,"  published  ( 1 701 ) 
in  his  thirty-fourth  year.  After  its  appearance, 
paying  a  visit  to  some  bishop,  he  heard  mention 
made  of  the  new  pamphlet  that  Burnet  had  writ- 
ten, replete  with  political  knowledge.  When 
he  seemed  to  doubt  Burnet's  ri<rht  to  the  work, 
he  was  told  by  the  bishop,  that  he  was  "  a  young 
man ;"  and,  still  persisting  to  doubt,  that  he  was 
a  **  very  positive  young  man." 

Three  years  aflterwards  ( 1 704)  was  published 
•The  Tale  of  a  Tub:"  of  this  book  charity 
■lay  be  persuaded  to  think  that  it  might  be 
wntten  by  a  man  of  a  peculiar  character  with- 
ont  ill  intention ;  but  it  is  certainly  of  danger- 
ous example.  That  Swift  was  its  author,  though 
it  be  uni>«rsally  believed,  was  never  owned  by 
himself,  nor  veij  well  proved  by  any  evidence ; 
but  no  other  claimant  can  be  produced,  and  he 
did  not  deny  it  when  Archbishop  Sharps  and 
the  Dntehess  of  Somerset,  by  showing  it  to  the 
dueen,  debarred  him  from  a  bishopric. 

When  this  wild  work  first  raised  the  attention 
«f  the  public,  Sacheverell,  meeting  Smahridge, 
tried  to  flatter  him,  by  seeming  to  Uiink  him  the 
eatbor ;  but  Smalridge  answered  with  indigna^ 


tion,  **  Not  all  that  you  and  I  have  in  the  world, 
nor  all  that  ever  we  shall  have,  should  hire  mc 
to  write  the  Tale  of  a  Tub." 

The  digressions  relating  to  Wotton  and  Bent> 
ley  must  be  confessed  to  discover  want  of  know- 
ledge or  want  of  integrity ;  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  two  controversies,  or  he  willingly  mis- 
represented them.  But  wit  can  stand  its  ground 
against  truth  only  a  little  while.  The  honours 
due  to  learning  have  been  justly  distributed  by 
the  decision  of  posterity. 

*<The  Battle  of  the  Books"  is  so  like  the 
"Combat  des  Livres,"  which  the  same  questicNn 
concerning  the  ancients  and  modems  had  pro- 
duced in  France,  that  the  improbability  of  such 
a  coincidence  of  thoughts  without  communica- 
tidn  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  balanced  by  the 
anonymous  protestation  prefixed,  in  which  all 
knowledge  ot  the  French  book  is  peremptorily 
disowned.* 

For  some  time  after.  Swift  was  probably  em- 
ployed in  solitary  study,  gaining  tne  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  future  eminence.  How  often 
he  visited  England,  and  with  what  diligence  he 
attended  his  parishes,  I  know  not  It  was  not 
till  about  four  years  afterwards  that  he  became 
a  professed  author  ;  and  then,  one  year  (1708) 
produced  "The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of- 
England  Man ;"  the  ridicule  of  Astrology  under 
the  name  of  "BickerstafT;"  the  "/G-gument 
against  abolishing  Christianity ;"  and  tne  De- 
fence of  the  "  Sacramental  Test." 

"The  Sentiments  of  a  Church-of-Eng^and 
Man  "  is  written  with  great  coolness,  mc^era- 
tion,  ease,  and  perspicuity.  The  "Argument 
against  abolishing  Christianity"  is  a  very  happy 
and  judicious  irony.  One  passage  in  it  deserves 
to  be  selected : 

"If  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how 
could  the  free-thinkers,  the  strong  reasoners, 
and  the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  able  to 
find  another  subject  so  calculated,  in  all  points, 
whereon  to  display  their  abilities  ?  What  won- 
derful productions  of  wit  should  we  be  deprived 
of  from  those,  whose  genius,  by  continual  prac- 
tice, hath  been  wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and 
invectives  against  religion,  and  would  therefore 
never  be  able  to  shine,  or  distinguish  themselves, 
upon  any  other  subject !  We  are  daily  com- 
plaining of  the  great  decline  of  wit  among  us, 
and  would  take  away  the  greatest,  peniaps 
the  only,  topic  we  have  left.  Who  would  ever 
have  suspected  As^U  for  a  wit,  or  Toland  for  a 
philosopher,  if  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  Chris- 
tianity nad  not  been  at  band  to  provide  them 
with  materials?  What  other  subject,  through 
all  art  or  nature,  could  have  produced  Tincial 
for  a  profound  author,  or  furnished  him  with 
readers?  It  is  the  wise  choice  of  the  subject 
that  alone  adorns  and  distinguishes  the  writer. 
For  had  a  hundred  such  pens  as  these  been  em- 
ployed on  the  side  of  relurion,  they  would  have 
immediately  sunk  into  silence  and  oblivion." 

The  reasonableness  of  a  test  is  not  hard  to 
be  proved ;  but,  perhaps  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
theproper  test  has  not  been  chosen. 

The  attention  paid  to  the  papers  published 
under  the  name  of^^'Bickerstafi,"  induced  Steele, 
when  he  projected  "The  Tatler,"  to  assume  an 


*  See  Sheiidau*B  Life,  edit  1784,  p. 
some  remarka  oo  thia  paaaafe.— R. 
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appellation  wfaidi  had  already  gained  possession 
or  the  reader's  notice. 

In  the  year  following  he  wrote  a  "  Project  for 
the  Advancement  of  Religion,**  addressed  to 
LAdy  Berkeley;  by  whose  kindness  it  is  not 
nnlikely  that  he  was  advanced  to  his  benefices. 
To  this  project,  which  is  formed  with  great  pu- 
rity of  intention,  and  displayed  with  sprifhtliness 
and  elegance,  it  can  only  be  objected,  that,  like 
many  projects,  it  is,  if  not  generally  impractica- 
ble, yet  evidently  hopeless,  as  it  supposes  more 
leal,  concord,  and  perseverance,  than  a  view 
of  mankind  gives  reason  for  expecting. 

He  wrote  likewise  this  year  "  A  Vindication 
of  BickerstaflT;"  and  an  explanation  of  "An  An- 
cient Prophecy,"  part  written  after  the  facts,  and 
the  rest  never  completed,  but  well  planned  to  ex- 
cite amaxement 

Soon  after  began  the  busy  and  important  part 
of  Swift's  Life.  He  was  employed  (1710)  by 
the  Primate  of  Ireland  to  solicit  the  Queen  for  a 
remission  of  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts 
to  the  Irish  Cler^.  With  this  purpose  he  had 
recourse  to  Mr.  Hariey,  to  whom  he  was  men- 
tioned as  a  man  neglected  and  oppressed  by  the 
last  ministry,  because  he  had  refused  to  co-ope- 
rate with  some  of  their  schemes.  What  he  had 
refused  has  never  been  told  ;  what  he  had  suf- 
fered was.  I  suppose,  the  exclusion  from  a  bish- 
opric by  the  remonstrances  of  Sharpe,  whom  he 
describes  as  "  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  hate," 
and  whom  he  represents  as  afterwards  **  suing 
forpardon." 

Hariey's  designs  and  situation  were  such  as 
made  him  ^lad  of  an  auxiliary  so  well  qualified 
for  his  service  ;  he  therefore  soon  admitted  him 
to  familiarity,  whether  ever  to  confidence  some 
have  made  l  doubt ;  but  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ficult to  excite  his  zeal  without  persuading  him 
that  he  was  trusted,  and  not  very  easy  to  delude 
him  by  false  persuasions. 

He  was  certainly  admitted  to  those  meetings 
in  which  the  first  hints  and  original  plan  of  ac- 
tion are  supposed  to  have  been  f  ormea ;  and  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  ministers,  or  agents  of  the 
zninistry,  who  met  weekly  at  each  other's  houses, 
and  were  united  by  the  name  of  "Brothers." 

Being  not  immeoiately  considered  as  an  obdu- 
rate tory,  he  conversed  indiscriminately  with  all 
the  wits,  and  yet  was  the  friend  of  Steele ;  who, 
in  the  "Tatlcr."  which  be^n  in  April,  1709. 
confesses  the  aclvantage  of  his  conversation,  and 
mentions  something  contributed  by  him  to  his 
paper.  But  he  was  now  immerging  into  politi- 
cal controversy;  for  the  year  1710  produced 
"  The  Examiner,"  of  which  Swift  wrote  thirty- 
three  papers.  In  argument  he  may  be  allowed 
to  have  the  advantage ;  for  where  a  wide  system 
of  conduct,  and  the  whole  of  a  public  character, 
is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  the  accuser  having  the 
choice  of  facts,  must  be  very  unskilful  if  he  does 
not  prevail ;  but,  with  regard  to  wit,  I  am  afraid 
none  of  Swift's  papers  will  be  found  equal  to 
those  by  which  Addison  opposed  him.* 

He  wrote  in  the  year  171 1,  a  "Letter  to  the 
October  Club,"  a  number  of  tory  gentlemen  sent 
from  the  country  to  pariiamen^  who  formed 
themselves  into  a  club,  to  the  number  of  about  a 


•  Mr.  Sheridan,  however,  seys,  that  Addiaon^s  last 
Wbif  Ezuniner  was  published  Oa.  13, 1711 ;  and  Swififf 
llm  jCzaminer,  oo  the  10th  of  the  following  N oreral>er. 


hundred,  and  met  to  animate  tbe  seal,  and  nm 
the  expectations,  of  each  other.  They  tiwii||^ 
with  great  reason,  that  the  ministers  were  losoof 
opportunities ;  that  sufficient  use  was  not  made 
of  the  ardour  of  the  nation  ;  thrv  called  loudly 
for  more  changes  and  stronger  eobrts ;  and  de> 
manded  the  punishment  of  part,  and  the  dismis- 
sion of  the  rest,  of  those  wnom  they  considered 
as  public  robbers. 

Their  eagerness  was  not  gratified  by  tbe 
Gtueen,  or  by  Hariey.  The  Glueen  was jprobtp 
bly  slow  because  she  was  afraid ;  and  Hariey 
was  slow,  because  he  was  doubtful :  he  was  a 
tory  only  by  necessity  or  for  conyenienoe ;  tnd 
when  he  had  power  in  his  hands,  had  no  settled 
purpose  foe  wnich  he  should  employ  it ;  forcec 
to  gratify  to  a  certain  degree  the  tones  who  sup- 
ported mm,  but  unwilling  to  make  his  reconcil<v 
ment  to  the  whigs  utteriy  desperate,  he  corre 
sponded  at  once  with  the  two  expectants  of  tbt 
crown,  and  kept,  as  has  been  obaenred,  the  sno- 
cession  undetermined.  Not  knowing  what  to 
do,  he  did  nothing ;  and,  with  the  fate  dfa  doable 
dealer,  at  last  he  Tost  his  powvr,  but  kept  his  ene> 
mies. 

Swift  seems  to  have  concnrrcd  in  opinion  with 
the  "  October  Club ;"  but  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  auick\en  the  tardiness  of  Hariey,  whom  be  sti- 
mulated as  much  as  he  could,  but  with  little  ef- 
fect He  that  knows  not  whither  to  go,  is  in  no 
haste  to  moye.  Hariey,  who  was  perhaps  not 
quick  by  nature,  became  yet  more  slow  by  irr^ 
solution ;  and  was  content  to  hear  that  dilatori- 
ness  lamented  as  natural,  which  he  applanded 
in  himself  as  politic 

Without  the  tories,  however,  nothing  conid  be 
done :  and,  as  they  were  not  to  be  gratified,  they 
must  be  appeased ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Minis- 
ter, if  it  could  not  be  yindicated,  was  to  be  plau- 
sibly excused. 

Efarly  in  the  next  year  he  published  a  **  Propo- 
sal for  'correcting,  improving,  and  ascertsimng 
the  English  Tongue,"  in  a  letter  to  the  Eari  of 
Oxford ;  written  without  much  knowledge  of  the 
general  nature  of  languages,  and  without  any 
accurate  inquiry  into'the  history  of  other  tongues. 
The  certainty  and  stabilit]^  which,  contrary  to  all 
experience,  he  thinks  attainable,  he  proposes  to 
secure  by  instituting  an  academy ;  the  decrees 
of  whicli,  every  man  would  haye  been  willing^ 
and  many  would  have  been  proud,  to  disobey ; 
and  which,  being  renewed  by  socccawte  eleo- 
tions,  would  in  a  short  time  have  difibed  from 
itself. 

Swift  now  attained  the  zenith  of  his  political 
importance:  he  published  (1712)  the  '^Conduct 
of  the  Allies,"  ten  tlays  before  the  paiiiament  as- 
sembled. The  purpose  was  to  persuade  the  na^ 
tion  to  a  peace ;  and  never  had  any  writer  more 
success.  The  people,  who  had  been  aroused 
with  bonfires  and  triumphal  processions,  and 
looked  with  idolatry  on  the  General  and  his 
friends,  who,  as  they  thought,  had  made  Eng- 
land the  arbitress  of  nations,  were  confomidsd 
between  shame  and  rage,  when  they  Iboiid  that 
"  mines  had  been  exhausted,  and  miDions  de- 
stroyed," to  secure  the  Dutch,  or  aggrandise  the 
Emperor,  without  an}r  advantage  to  ourselves ; 
that  we  had  been  bribing  our  neighboars  to  figlit 
their  own  quarrel ;  and  that  among  our  ene- 
mies we  might  number  our  allies. 

That  is  now  no  longer  doubfled,  of  whU  thi 
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ntion  was  then  first  infonned,  that  the  war  was 
onnocessarily  protracted  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
Marlborou^n :  and  that  it  would  have  been  con- 
tinued without  end,  if  he  could  have  continued. 
his  annual  plunder.  But  Swifl,  I  suppose,  did 
not  yet  know  what  he  has  since  written,  that  a 
commission  was  drawn,  which  would  have  ap- 
pointed him  Qeneral  for  life,  had  it  not  become 
meflectual  by  the  resolution  of  Lord  Cowper, 
who  refused  the  seal. 

"Whatever  is  received,"  say  the  schools,  "is 
received  in  proportion  to  the  recipient"  The 
power  of  a  political  treatise  depends  much  upon 
Che  disposition  of  the  people ;  the  nation  was  tnen 
combustible,  and  a  spark  set  it  on  fire.  It  is 
.  boasted,  that,  between  November  and  January, 
eleven  thousand  were  sold  ;  a  great  number  at 
Chat  time,  when  we  were  yet  not  a  nation  of 
readers.  To  its  propagation  certainly  no  agency 
of  power  or  intluence  was  wanting.  It  fur- 
aished  arguments  for  conversation,  speeches  for 
debate,  and  materials  for  parUamentary  resoiu- 
Cions. 

Yet,  surely,  whoever  surveys  this  wonder- 
working paniphlet  with  cool  perusal,  will  con- 
fess that  its  eificacjT  was  supplied  by  the  passions 
of  its  readers ;  that  it  operates  by  the  mere  weight 
of  facts,  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  hand 
that  produced  them. 

This  year  (1713)  he  published  his  "Reflec- 
tions on  the  Barrier  Treaty,"  which  carries  on 
Che  design  of  his  "  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  and 
shows  how  little  regard  in  that  negotiation  had 
been  shown  to  the  mterest  of  England,  and  how 
mach  of  the  conquered  country  had  been  de- 
manded by  the  Dutch. 

This  was  followed  by  "Remarks  on  the  Bishop 
of  Sanim*s  Introduction  to  the  Third  Volume  of 
the  History  of  the  Reformation ;"  a  pamphlet 
which  Burnet  published  as  an  alarm,  to  warn 
the  nation  of  tne  approach  of  popery.  Swift, 
who  seems  to  have  disliked  the  bishop  with 
something  more  than  political  aversion,  treats 
him  hke  one  whom  he  is  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  insult 

Swift,  being  now  the  declared  favourite  and 
supposed  confidant  of  the  tory  ministry,  was 
treated  by  all  that  depende<l  on  the  Court  with 
.  the  respect  which  dependants  know  how  to  pay. 
E[e  soon  began  to  feel  part  of  the  misery  of 
neatness  :  he  tliat  could  say  that  he  knew 
mm,  considcrod  himself  as  havinc^  fortune  in 
his  power.  Commissions,  solicitations,  remon- 
strances, crowded  about  hun  ;  he  was  expected 
to  do  every  man's  business,  to  procure  employ- 
ment for  one,  and  to  retain  it  for  another.  In 
assistin;^  those  who  addressed  him,  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  sufliciently  diligent ;  and  de- 
ares  to  have  others  beUeve,  what  he  probably 
bdieved  himself,  that  by  his  interposition  many 
wfaigs  of  merit,  and  among  them  Addison  and 
Cof^frere,  were  continued  in  their  places.  But 
ever^  man  of  known  influence  has  so  many 
pstitions  which  he  cannot  grant,  that  he  must 
necessarily  oflfend  more  than  he  gratifies,  as  the 
Keference  ^ven  to  one  affi)rds  all  the  rest  reason 
lor  complamt  "  When  I  give  away  a  place," 
sud  Louis  XIV.  "  I  make  a  hundred  discon- 
Inted,  and  one  ungratefiil." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  e<||uaUty  and  inde- 
pendence which  he  preserved  in  his  converssr 
tioo  with  the  ministers,  of  the  frankness  of  his 


remonstrances,  and  the  familiarity  of  his  friend- 
ship. In  accounts  of  this  kind  a  few  single, 
incidents  are  set  against  the  general  tenor  ot 
behaviour.  No  man,  however,  can  pav  a  more 
servile  tribute  to  the  great^  than  by  sufllering  1^ 
liberty  in  their  presence  to  aggrandize  him  in  his 
own  esteem.  Between  different  ranks  of  the 
community  there  is  necessarily  some  distance; 
he  who  is  called  by  his  superior  to  pass  the  inters 
val,  may  properly  accept  the  invitation;  but 
petulance  and  obtrusion  are  rarely  produced  by 
magnanimity,  nor  have  often  any  nobler  cause 
than  the  pride  of  importance,  and  the  malice  of 
inferiority.  He  who  knows  himself  necessary 
may  set,  wliile  that  necessity  lasts,  a  high  value 
upon  himself;  as,  in  a  lower  condition,  a  serv^t 
eminently  skilful  may  be  saucy ;  but  he  is  saucy 
only  because  he  is  servile.  Swifl  appears  to  have 
preserved  the  kindness  of  the  great  when  they 
wanted  him  no  longer ;  and  therefore  it  must  be 
allowed,  that  the  childish  freedom,  to  which  he 
seems  enough  inclined,  was  overpowered  by  his 
bettor  oualities. 

His  disinterestedness  has  been  likewise  men* 
tioned  ;  a  strain  of  heroism,  which  would  have 
been  in  his  condition  romantic  and  superfluous. 
Ecclesiastical  benefices,  when  they  become  va- 
cant, must  bo  mven  away;  and  the  friends  U 
power  may,  if  there  be  no  inherent  disqualifica^ 
tion,  reasonably  expect  them.  Swifl  accepted 
(1713)  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick,  the  best  pre- 
ferment that  his  friends  could  venture**  to  give 
him.  That  ministry  was  in  a  great  degree  sup- 
ported by  the  clergy,  who  were  not  yet  recon- 
ciled to  the  author  of  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,'* 
and  would  not  without  much  discontent  and 
indignation  have  borne  to  see  him  installed  in  an 
English  cathedraL 

He  refused,  indeed,  fifty  pounds  from  Lord 
Oxford  ;  but  he  accepted  afterwards  a  draught 
of  a  thousand  upon  the  Exchequer,  which  was 
intercepted  by  the  dueen's  death,  and  which  he 
resigned,  as  he  says  himself  ^^muita  gement, 
with  many  a  groan." 

In  the  midst  of  his  power  and  his  pohtics,  he 
kept  a  journal  of  his  visits,  his  walks,  his  intei^ 
views  with  ministers,  and  quarrels  with  his  ser- 
vant, and  transmitted  it  to  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Dinglcy,  to  whom  he  knew  that  whatever 
befell  him  was  interesting,  and  no  accounts  could 
be  too  minute.  Whether  these  diurnal  trifles 
were  properly  exposed  to  eyes  which  had  nevef 
received  any  pleasure  from  the  presence  of  the 
Dean,  may  be  reasonably  doubted :  they  have, 
however,  some  odd  attraction ;  the  reader,  find 
ing  frequent  mention  of  names  which  he  has 
been  used  to  consider  as  important^  goes  on  in 
hope  of  information ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
fatigue  attention,  if  he  is  disappointed  be  can 
hardly  complain.  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from 
every  page,  that  though  ambition  pressed  Swift 
into  a  life  of  bustle,  Uie  wish  for  a  life  of  easa 
was  always  returning. 

He  went  to  take  possession  of  his  deanery  as 
soon  as  he  had  obtamed  it ;  but  he  was  not  snf- 
fered  to  stay  in  Ireland  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  he  was  recalled  to  England,  that  he  mi^ht 
reconcile  Lord  Oxford  and  Loru  Bolingbroke, 
who  began  to  look  on  one  another  with  malevo- 


*  This  emphatic  word  has  not  eacapad  the  wa^ekAil 
•y  of  Dr.  WartoQ,  who  has  place4«  not»  6tna  atk.— G; 
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If^ce,  which  evpnr  day  incr«i»rH,  and  which 
BoUnehroke  appeared  to  retain  in  his  last  years. 

Swift  contrived  an  inter\iew,  f  om  which  they 
both  departed  di^ontentt'd ;  ho  procured  a  se- 
cond, which  only  con\'inced  him  that  the  fr'U<l 
was  irreconcileable :  he  told  thi'm  his  opinion, 
that  all  was  lost.  This  dennnriation  was  con- 
tradicted by  Oxford ;  but  BoUngbroke  whispered 
that  he  was  right. 

Before  this  violent  dissension  had  shattered 
the  ministry,  Swifl  had  puhlishc<l,  the  begrinning 
of  the  year,  (1714,)  "The  public  Spirit  of  the 
Whi^,**  in  answer  to  "The  Crisis,"  a  paniphlet 
for  which  Steele  was  expelled  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Swid  was  now  so  far  alienated 
from  Steele,  as  to  think  him  no  longer  entitled 
to  decency,  and  therefore  treats  him  sometimes 
with  contempt,  and  sometimes  with  abhorrence. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  mentioned 
tn  terms  so  provoking  to  that  irritable  nation, 
that,  resolving  "  not  to  be  offended  with  impu- 
nity," the  Scotch  Lords,  in  a  body,  demanaed 
an  audience  of  the  Clueen,  and  solicited  repa- 
ration. A  proclamation  was  issued,  in  which 
three  hundred  pounds  were  offered  for  the  dis- 
covery of  the  author.  From  this  storm  he  was, 
as  be  relates,  "  secured  by  a  sleight ;"  of  what 
kind,  or  b^  whose  prudence,  is  not  known  ;  and 
mich  was  the  increase  of  his  reputation,  that  the 
Scottish  "  nation  applied  again  that  he  would  be 
their  friend." 

He  was  become  so  formidable  to  the  whigs, 
diat  his  familiarity  with  the  ministers  M'as  cla- 
moured at  in  parliament,  particularly  by  two 
men,  aflerwaros  of  great  note,  Aislabie  and 
Walpole. 

But,  by  the  disunion  of  his  great  friends,  his 
importance  and  designs  were  now  at  an  end ; 
mnd  seeing  his  services  at  last  useless,  he  retired 
mbout  June  (1714)  into  Berkshire,  where,  in 
the  house  of  a  frcnd,  he  wrote,  what  was  then 
suppressed,  but  has  since  appeared  under  the 
title  of  "  Free  Thoughts  on  the  present  State  of 
Affairs." 

While  he  was  waiting  in  this  retirement  for 
events  which  time  or  chance  might  bring  to  pass, 
the  death  of  the  Gtueen  broke  down  at  once  the 
whole  system  of  tory  politics :  and  nothins;  re- 
mained but  to  withdraw  from  the  implacability 
of  triumphant  whiggism,  and  shelter  himself  in 
anenviea  obscurity. 

The  accounts  of  his  reception  in  Ireland  given 
by  Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  Delany  are  so  different, 
that  the  credit  of  the  writers,  both  undoubtedly 
veracious,  cannot  be  saved,  but  by  supposing, 
what  I  think  is  true,  that  they  speak  of  ^different 
times.  When  Delany  says  that  he  was  received 
with  respect,  he  means  for  the  first  fortnight, 
when  he  came  to  take  legal  possession ;  and 
when  Lord  Orrery  tells  that  he  was  pelted  by 
the  populace,  he  is  to  be  understood  ot  the  time 
when,  after  the  Gtueen*a  death,  he  became  a  sct^ 
tied  resident 

The  Archbishop  of  Dublin  gave  him  at  first 
■ome  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that  between 
prudence  and  integrity  he  was  seldom  in  the 
wrong :  and  that,  when  he  was  right,  his  spirit 
did  not  easily  yield  to  opposition. 

Having  so  lately  quitted  the  tumults  of  a 
MUty,  aiid  the  intn^es  of  a  court,  they  still  kept 
■ii  ttwogbtf  in  agitatioii,  m  th*  ma  flaetuttei 


awhile  when  the  storm  has  ceased.  He  thervfore 
filled  his  hours  wiih  some  historical  attempts, 
relatiric  to  the  "  Change  of  the  Ministers,"  and 
"the  Conduct  of  the  Ministry."  He  likewise 
is  8ai<l  to  have  written  a  "  History  of  the  Four 
last  Vcars  of  Cluccn  Anne,"  which  he  began  in 
hor  lifrtimo,  and  afterwards  laboured  with  great 
attention,  but  nf^ver  published.  It  was  after  his 
death  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Orrery  and  Dr.  King. 
A  book  under  that  title  was  published,  with 
Swift's  name,  by  Dr.  Lucas;  of  which  I  can 
only  say,  that  it  seemed  by  no  means  to  corre- 
spond with  the  notions  that  I  had  formed  of  it, 
from  a  conversation  which  I  once  heard  between ' 
the  Earl  of  Orrery  and  old  Mr. Lewis. 

Swift  now,  much  a;^inst  his  will,  commenced 
Irishman  for  life,  and  was  to  contrive  how  he 
might  be  best  accommodated  in  a  country  where 
he  considered  himself  as  in  a  state  of  exile.  It 
seems  that  his  first  recourse  was  to  piety.  The 
thoughts  of  death  rushed  upon  him  at  this  time, 
with  such  incessant  importunity,  that  they  took 
possession  of  his  mind,  when  he  first  waked,  for 
many  years  together. 

He  opened  his  house  by  a  public  table  two 
days  a  week,  and  found  his  entertainments  gra- 
dually frequented  by  more  and  more  visitants 
of  learning,  among  tlie  men,  and  of  elegance 
among  the  women.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  lot  the 
country,  and  lived  in  lodgings  not  far  from  the 
deanery.  On  bis  public  days  she  regulated  the 
table,  but  appeared  at  it  as  a  mere  guest,  like 
other  ladies. 

On  other  days  he  often  dined,  at  a  stated  pric.*, 
with  Mr.  Worral,  a  clergyman  of  his  cathedral, 
whose  house  was  recommended  by  the  peculiar 
neatness  and  pleasantry  of  his  wife.  To  this 
frugal  mode  ol  living,  he  was  first  disposed  by 
care  to  pay  some  debts  which  he  had  contracted, 
and  he  continued  it  for  the  pleasure  of  accnmu- 
lating  money.  His  avarice,  however,  was  not 
suffered  to  obstruct  the  claims  of  his  dignity; 
he  was  served  in  plate,  and  used  to  say  tlutt 
he  was  the  poorest  gentleman  in  Ireland  that 
ate  upon  plate,  and  tlie  richest  that  lived  without 
a  coach. 

How  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  time,  and  bow 
he  employed  his  hours  of  study,  has  been  in- 
quired with  hopeless  curiosity.  For  who  can 
give  an  account  of  another's  studies?  Swift 
was  not  likely  to  admit  any  to  his  privsicies,  or 
to  impart  a  minute  account  of  his  business  or 
his  leisure. 

Soon  after,  (1716,)  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he 
was  privately  married  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  by  Dr. 
Ashe,  bishop  of  Clogher,  as  Dr.  Madden  toM 
me,  in  the  garden.  The  marriage  made  no 
change  in  their  mode  of  life ;  they  lived  in  dif- 
ferent houses,  as  before ;  nor  did  she  ever  lodge 
in  the  deanery  but  when  Swift  was  sawd  with 
a  fit  of  giddiness.  "It  would  be  difficalt,"  says 
Lord  Orrery,  "  to  prove  that  they  were  ever 
afterwards  together  without  a  third  person." 

The  Dean  of  SL  Patrick's  lived  in  a  prifste 
manner,  known  and  regarded  only  by  his  mends; 
till,  about  the  year  1720,  he,  by  a  pamphlet,  re- 
commended to  the  Irish  the  use,  and  conss> 
qoently  the  improvement,  of  their  manu&elare. 
For  a  man  to  use  the  productions  of  his  own 
labour  is  surely  a  natursi  right,  and  to  like  best 
what  he  makes  himself  is  a  miturmi  pasaoa.— 
But  to  eieita  this  paMoo,  and  •ofixM  this  ligk^ 
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ippNMred  so  criminal  to  those  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  the  English  trade,  that  the  printer  was 
imprisoned ;  and^  as  Hawkesworth  jusfly  ob- 
serves, the  attention  of  the  public  being  by  this 
outrageous  ^sentment  turned  upon  the  pro- 
posal, the  author  was  by  consequence  made 
popular. 

In  1723  died  Mrs.  Van  Homrigh,  a  woman 
nude  unhappy  by  her  admiration  of  wit,  and 
Iffnominiously  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Vanessa,  whose  conduct  has  been  already  suffi- 
ciently discussed,  and  whose  history  is  too  well 
known  to  be  minutely  repeated.  She  was  a 
young  woman  fond  of  literature,  whom  Decanus 
the  dean,  called  Cadenus  by  transposition  of  the 
jetters,  took  pleasure  in  directing  and  instruct- 
ing ;  till,  from  being  proud  of  his  praise,  she 
S«w  fond  of  his  person.  Swill  was  then  about 
rt^-seren,  at  an  age  when  vanity  is  strongly 
excited  by  the  amorous  attention  of  a  young 
woman.  If  it  be  said  that  Swift  should  have 
diecked  a  passion  which  he  never  meant  to 
gratify,  recourse  must  be  had  to  that  extenuation 
which  he  so  much  despised,  "  men  are  but  men :" 
perhaps,  however,  he  did  not  at  first  know  his 
own  mind,  and,  as  he  renresents  himself,  was 
undetermined.  For  his  acimission  of  her  court- 
■bip,  and  )us  indulgence  of  her  hopes  after  his 
marriage  to  Stella,  no  other  honest  plea  can  be 
found  than  that  he  delayed  a  disagreeable  dis- 
covery from  time  to  time,  dreading  the  inmiediate 
bursts  of  distress,  and  watching  for  a  favourable 
moment  She  thought  herself  neglected,  and 
ified  of  disappointment ;  having  ordered  by  her 
will  the  poem  to  be  pubUshed,  in  which  Cadenus 
had  proclaimed  her  excellence,  and  confessed 
his  love.  The  efiect  of  the  publication  upon  the 
Dean  and  Stella  is  thus  related  by  Delany : 

^I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  both 
were  gre^tfy  shocked  and  distressed  (though  it 
may  1m  dimrently)  upon  this  occasion.  The 
Dean  made  a  tour  to  the  south  of  Ireland,  for 
about  two  months,  at  this  time,  to  dissipate  his 
thoughts,^  and  give  place  to  obloquy.  And 
Stella  retired  (upon  the  earnest  invitation  of  the 
owner)  to  the  house  of  a  cheerful,  generous, 
good-natured  friend  of  the  Dean^s,  whom  she 
always  much  loved  and  honoured.  There  my 
informer  often  saw  her ;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  relieve, 
nqfrport,  and  amuse  her,  in  this  sad  situation. 

^One  little  incident  he  told  me  on  that  occa^ 
■on,  I  think,  I  shall  never  forget  As  her  friend 
was  an  hospitable,  open-hearted  man,  well 
beloved  and  largely  acquainted,  it  happened  one 
day  that  some  gentlemen  dropped  in  to  dinner, 
who  were  strengera  to  Stella's  situation ;  and 
••  the  poem  of  'Cadenus  and  Vanessa'  was 
tlien  the  general  topic  of  conversation,  one  of 
liimn  said,  *  Surely  that  Vanessa  must  be  an  ex- 
tmordinaiy  woman,  that  could  inspire  the  Dean 
to  write  so  finely  upon  her.'  Mrs.  Johnson 
nuled,  and  answered,  'that  she  thought  that 
point  not  quite  so  clear ;  for  it  was  well  known 
the  Dean  could  write  finely  upon  a  broomstick.' " 
The  great  acquisition  of  esteem  and  influence 
wia  made  by  the  "Drapier's  Lettere"  in  1724. 
One  Wood,  of  Wolverhampton,  in  StafTord- 
riiire,  a  man  enterprising  and  rapacious,  had,  as 
ii  said,  by  a  present  to  the  Dutchess  of  Munster, 
ebtained  a  patent,  empowering  him  to  coin  one 
hudred  and  eighty  thousand  oounds  of  half- 
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pence  and  fiirthings  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
m  which  there  was  a  very  inconvenient  and  em- 
barrassing scarcity  of  copper  coin ;  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  run  in  debt  upon  the  credit  of  a  piece 
of  money ;  for  the  cook  or  keeper  of  an  alehouse 
could  not  refuse  to  supply  a  man  that  hsd  silver 
in  his  hand,  and  the  buyer  would  not  leave  his 
money  without  change. 

The  proiect  was  therefore  plausible.  The 
scarcity,  which  was  already  great.  Wood  took 
care  to  make  greater,  by  agents  who  gathered 
up  the  old  halfpence ;  and  was  about  to  turn 
his  brass  into  gold,  by  pouring  the  treasures  of 
his  new  mint  upon  Ireland  ;  when  Swift,  find- 
ing that  the  metal  was  debased  to  an  enormous 
degree,  wrote  letters,  under  the  name  of  M.  B. 
Drapier,  to  show  the  folly  of  receiving,  and  the 
mischief  that  must  ensue  by  giving,  gold  and  sil- 
ver for  coin  worth  perhaps  not  a  tmid  part  of  its 
nominal  value. 

The  nation  was  alarmed ;  the  new  coin  was 
universally  refused ;  but  the  governors  of  Ire- 
land considered  resistance  to  uie  King's  patent 
as  highly  criminal ;  and  one  Whitshed,  then 
Chief  Justice,  who  had  tried  the  printer  of  the 
former  pamphlet,  and  sent  out  the  jury  nine 
times,  tul  by  clamour  and  menaces  they  were 
frightened  into  a  special  verdict,  now  presented 
the  Drapier,  but  could  not  prevail  on  the  grand 
jury  to  find  the  bill. 

Lord  Carteret  and  the  privy-council  published 
a  proclamation,  offering  three  hundred  pounds 
for  discovering  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Letter. 
Swifl  had  concealed  himself  from  his  printers, 
and  trusted  only  his  butler,  who  transcribed  tbo 
paper.  The  man,  immediately  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  proclamation,  strolled  from  the 
house,  and  stayed  out  all  night,  and  part  of  the 
next  day.  There  was  reason  enough  to  fear 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  master  for  the  reward ; 
but  he  came  home,  and  the  Dean  ordered  him  to 
put  off  his  livery,  and  leave  the  house;  "for," 
said  he,  "I  know  that  my  life  is  in  your  power, 
and  I  will  not  bear,  out  of*^fear,  either  your  inso- 
lence or  negligence."  The  man  excused  his 
fault  with  great  submission,  and  begged  that  he 
might  be  confined  in  the  house  while  it  was  in 
his  power  to  endanger  his  master :  but  the  Dean 
resolutehr  turned  him  out,  without  taking  farther 
notice  of'^him,  till  the  term  of  the  information  had 
expired,  and  then  received  him  again.  Soon 
afterwards  he  ordered  him  and  the  rest  of  his 
servants  into  his  presence,  without  teUing  his 
intention,  and  bade  them  take  notice  that  their 
fellow-servant  was  no  longer  Robert  the  butler ; 
but  that  his  integrity  had  made  him  Mr.  Blake- 
ney,  verger  of  St  Patrick's ;  an  officer  whoso 
income  was  between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  a 
year :  yet  he  still  continued  for  some  yeare  to 
serve  his  old  master  as  his  butler.* 

Swift  was  known  from  this  time  by  the  appel- 
lation of  "  The  Dean."  He  was  honoured  by 
the  populace  as  the  champion,  patron,  and  in- 
structor of  Ireland  ;  and  gained  such  power  as, 
considered  both  in  its  extent  and  duration, 
scarcely  any  man  has  ever  enjoyed  without 
greater  wealth  or  higher  station. 

He  was  from  this  important  year  the  oracle 
of  the  tradera,  and  the  idol  of  the  rabble,  and  bj 


*  An  account  somewhat  different  from  this  u  gfTan  by 
Vr.  Sheridan  In  his  Life  of  SwiA  p.  31).— R. 
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consequence  was  feared  and  courted  by  all  to 
whom  the  kindness  of  the  traders  or  the  popu- 
lace was  necessary.  The  Drapier  was  a  sign ; 
the  Drapier  was  a  health ;  and  which  way  soever 
the  eve  or  the  ear  was  turned,  some  tokens  were 
found  of  the  nation*s  f^titude  to  the  Drapier. 

The  benefit  was  indeed  great ;  he  had  rescued 
Ireland  from  a  very  oppressive  and  predatory 
invasion ;  and  the  popularity  which  he  bad  gain- 
ed he  was  diligent  to  keep,  hj  appearing  forward 
and  zealous  on  every  occasion  where  ue  public 
interest  was  supposed  to  be  involved.  Nor  did 
he  much  scruple  to  boast  his  influence ;  for  when, 
upon  some  attempts  to  regulate  the  coin.  Arch- 
bishop Boulter,  then  one  of  the  justices,  accused 
him  of  exasperating  the  people,  he  exculpated 
himself  by  saying,  "If  I  had  lifted  up  my  nnger, 
they  would  bave  torn  you  to  pieces." 

But  the  pleasure  of  popularity  was  soon  in- 
terrupted by  domestic  misery.  Mrs.  Johnson, 
whose  conversation  was  to  him  the  great  softener 
of  the  ills  of  life,  began  in  the  year  of  the  Dra- 
pier's  triumph  to  decline ;  and  two  years  after- 
wards was  so  wasted  with  sickness,  that  her  re- 
covery was  considered  as  hopeless. 

Swift  was  then  in  England,  and  had  been  in- 
vited by  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  pass  the  winter 
with  hnn  in  France,  but  this  call  of  calamity 
hastened  him  to  Ireland,  where  perhaps  hu 
presence  contributed  to  restore  her  to  imperfect 
and  tottering  health. 

He  was  now  so  much  at  ease,  that  (1787)  he 
returned  to  England ;  where  he  collected  three 
volumes  of  Miscellanies  in  conjunction  with 
Pope,  who  prefixed  a  querulous  and  apologetical 
Preface. 

This  important  year  sent  likewise  into  the 
world  "  Gulliver's  'Travels ;"  a  production  so 
new  and  strange,  that  it  filled  the  reader  with 
a  mingled  emotion  of  merriment  and  anaze- 
menL  It  was  received  with  such  avidity,  that 
the  price  of  the  first  edition  was  raised  oefore 
the  second  could  be  made ;  it  was  read  by  the 
hij^h  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  ilhterate. — 
Criticism  was  for  a  while  lost  in  wonder:  no 
rules  of  judgment  were  applied  to  a  book  writ- 
ten in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regularity. — 
But  when  distinctions  came  to  be  made,  the  part 
which  gave  the  least  pleasure  was  that  which 
describ«i  the  Fljring  Island,  and  that  which 
cave  most  disgust  must  be  the  history  of  the 
Houyhnhnms. 

While  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
his  new  work,  the  news  of  the  King's  death  ar- 
rived ;  and  he  kissed  the  hands  of  the  new  King 
and  Clueen  three  days  after  their  accession. 

By  the  Clueen,  when  she  was  princess,  he  had 
been  treated  with  some  distinction,  and  was  well 
received  by  her  in  her  exalution ;  but  whether 
she  ^ve  hopes  which  she  never  took  care  to 
satisfy,  or  he  formed  expectations  which  she 
never  meant  to  raise,  the  event  was,  that  he 
always  afterwards  thought  on  her  with  malevo- 
lence, and  particulariy  charged  her  with  break- 
ing her  promise  of  some  medals  which  ahe  en- 
gaged to  send  him. 

I  know  not  whether  she  had  not,  in  her  turn, 
■ome  reason  for  complaint  A  letter  was  sent 
her,  not  so  much  entreating,  as  requiring,  her 
patronage  of  Mrs.  Barber,  an  ingenious  Irish- 
woman, who  was  then  begging  subscriptions  for 
her  poems.    To  this  letter  was  subscribed  the 


name  of  Swift,  and  it  has  all  the  appeanncsi  U 
his  diction  and  sentiments  :  but  it  was  not 
written  in  his  hand,  and  had  some  little  impro- 

Erieties.  W  hen  he  was-  charged  with  this  letter, 
e  laid  hold  of  the  inaccuracies,  and  urged  the 
improbability  of  the  accusation,  but  never  denied 
it :  he  shuffles  between  cowardice  and  veradty, 
and  talks  big  when  he  says  nothing.* 

He  seems  desirous  enough  of  recooimendDg 
courtier,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  kindness 
of  Mrs.  Howard,  remembering  what  Mrs.  Ma- 
sham  had  performed  in  former  times:  but  his 
flatteries  were,  like  those  of  other  wit^  unsuc- 
cessful ;  the  lady  either  wanted  power,  or  had 
no  ambition  of  poetical  immortality. 

He  was  seized,  not  long  afterwards,  by  a  fit 
of  giddiness,  and  again  heard  of  the  sickness 
and  danger  of  Mrs.  Johnson.  He  then  left  the 
house  of  Pope,  as  it  seems,  with  yery  little 
ceremony,  finding  '*that  two  sick  ftiends  can- 
not live  together ;"  and  did  not  write  to  him  till 
he  found  himself  at  Chester. 

He  returned  to  a  home  of  sorrow :  poor  StcDt 
was  sinking  into  the  grave,  and,  aner  a  lan- 
guishing decay  of  about  two  months,  died  is 
her  forty-fourth  year,  on  January  J8,  1718. 
How  much  he  wished  her  life,  his  papers  show ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  dreaded  the  death 
of  her  whom  he  loved  most,  aegraviued  by  ths 
consciousness  that  himself  had  nastened  it. 

Beauty  and  the  power  of  pleasing,  thegreateit 
external  advantages  that  woman  can  desire  or 
possess,  were  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  Stella. 
The  man  whom  she  had  the  misfortune  to  love 
was,  as  Delany  observes,  fond  of  sin^iularily, 
and  desirous  to  make  a  mode  of  hapjunesa  v» 
himself,  diflisrent  from  the  general  course  of 
things  and  order  of  Providenca.  From  the 
time  of  her  arrival  in  Ireland  he  seems  resolved 
to  keep  her  in  his  power,  and  therefore  hin- 
dered a  match  sufficiently  advantageous,  by  ac> 
cumulating  unreasoimble  demands,  and  prescrib* 
ing  condiuons  that  could  not  be  performed. 
While  she  was  at  her  own  disposal  ne  did  not 
consider  his  possession  as  secure;  reaeotmcnl, 
ambition,  or  caprice,  might  separate  them ;  he 
was  therefore  resolved  to  make  **  assurance 
double  sure,*'  and  to  appropriate  her  by  a  pri* 
vate  marria^  to  which  ne  bad  annexed  the  ez- 
pectaiion  or  all  the  pleasures  of  perfect  friend- 
ship without  the  uneasiness  of  conjugal  restraioL 
But  with  this  state  poor  Stella  was  not  satisfied ; 
she  never  was  treated  as  a  wife,  and  to  the 
world  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  mittress. 
She  lived  sullenly  oii,  m  hope  that  in  time  hs 
would  own  and  receive  her ;  but  the  time  did 
not  come  till  the  change  of  his  manners  and 
deprivation  of  his  mind  made  her  teU  him,  when 
he  ofllered  to  acknowledge  her,  that  **  it  was  too 
late."  She  then  gave  up  herself  to  sonowfiil 
resentment,  and  died  under  the  tyranny  of  him. 
by  whom  she  was  in  the  higheat  degree  loved 
and  honoured. 

What  were  her  claims  to  this  eccentric  ten- 
derness, by  which  the  laws  of  nature  were  li/h 
lated  to  retain  her,  curiosity  will  inquire ;  bat 
how  shall  it  be  gratified?  Swift  was  a  lover: 
VuB  testimony  n^y  be  suspected.  Delany  sod 
the  Irish  saw  witn  Swift's  eyes,  emd  thercfers 

•  It  i«  but  luMice  to  the  Deiin**  me  mot  y  lo  isAr  It  Vr. 
8taeiidan*8  ditfence  of  him  from  tkls  ( ' 
"<  LMe  of  Swm,'*  pu  4SaL~B. 
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add  little  eonfirmation.  That  she  was  virtuous, 
beautiful,  and  elegant,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
inch  admiration  nrora  such  a  lover  makes  it 
wy  probable ;  but  she  had  not  much  literature, 
ftr  she  oould  not  spell  her  own  language  ;  and 
of  her  wit  so  loudly  vaunted,  the  smart  sayings 
which  Swift  himself  has  collected,  afford  no 
qilendid  specimen. 

The  reader  of  Swift»s  "  Letter  to  a  Lady  on 
bar  Marria^^"  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whe- 
ther hia  opmion  of  female  excellence  ought  im- 
piicitlv  to  be  admitted ;  for,  if  his  general 
thoughts  on  women  were  such  as  he  exhibits, 
a  very  little  sense  in  a  lady  would  enrapture, 
and  a  very  little  virtue  would  astonish  him. 
Stella's  supremacy,  therefore,  was  perhaps  only 
kcal ;  she  was  great,  because  her  associates  were 
litUe. 

In  some  Remarks  lately  published  on  the  Life 
of  Swifl,  his  nuuriage  is  mentioned  as  fabulous, 
or  doubtful;  but,  alas!  poor  Stella,  as  Dr. 
lladden  told  me,  related  her  melancholy  story 
to  Dr.  Sheridan,  when  he  attended  her  as  a 
cfef^man  to  prepare  her  for  death ;  and  De- 
hny  mentions  it  not  with  doubt,  but  only  with 
regret.  Swifl  never  mentioned  her  without  a 
a^gh.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Ireland, 
'm  a  country  to  which  not  even  power  almost 
despotie,  nor  flattery  almost  idolatrous,  could 
raooncile  him.  He  sometimes  wished  to  visit 
-England,  but  always  found  some  reason  of 
dday.  He  tells  Pope,  in  the  decline  of  life,  that 
he  hopes  once  more  to  see  him  ;  **  but  if  not," 
aaya  he,  "  we  must  part,  as  ail  human  beings 
have  pturted." 

After  the  death  of  Stella,  his  benevolence  was 
eoDtraeted,  and  his  severity  exasperated ;  he 
drove  his  acquaintance  firom  his  table,  and  won- 
dered why  he  was  deserted.  But  he  continued 
ha  attention  to  the  public,  and  wrote,  from 
time  to  time,  such  directions,  admonitions,  or 
eansures,  as  the  exigency  of  affairs,  in  his 
opinion,  made  proper ;  and  nothing  fell  from  his 
pea  in  vain. 

In  a  short  poem  on  the  Presbyterians,  whom 
he  always  re^rded  with  detestation,  he  be- 
llowed one  stricture  upon  Bettcsworth,  a  lawyer 
emineot  for  his  insolence  to  the  clergy,  which, 
from  very  considerable  reputation  brought  him 
into  immediate  and  universal  contempt  Bettes- 
worth,  enraged  at  his  disgrace  and  loss,  went  to 
Swifl  and  demanded  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  that  poem  7  "  Mr.  Bettesworth,"  answered 
he,  *'  I  was  in  my  youth  acquainted  with  great 
kw^era,  who,  knowing  my  disposition  to  satire, 
•dviaed  me,  that  if  any  scoundrel  or  blockhead 
whom  I  had  lampooned  should  ask,  '  Are  you 
the  author  of  this  paper  7'  I  should  tell  him  that 
I  waa  not  the  author ;  and  therefore  I  tell  you, 
BCr.  Bettesworth,  that  I  am  not  the  author  of 
flieae  lines." 

Bettesworth  was  so  little  satisfied  with  this 
account,  that  he  publicly  professed  his  resolu- 
tion of  a  violent  and  corporal  revenge ;  but  the 
inhabitanta  of  St.  Patrick's  district  imbodied 
themselves  in  the  Dean's  defence.  Bettesworth 
declared  in  parliament,  that  SwiH  had  deprived 
him  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Swift  was  popular  awhile  by  another  mode  of 
haneficence.  He  set  aside  some  hundreds  to  be 
lent  in  small  sums  to  the  poor,  from  five  shil- 
JAgs,  I  think,  to  ^ve  pounds.    He  took  no  in- 


terest, and  only  required  that,  at  repayment,  a 
small  fee  should  be  given  to  the  accomptant : 
but  he  requited  that  the  day  of  promised  pay- 
ment should  be  exactly  kept.  A  severe  and 
punctilious  temper  is  ul  qualified  for  transac- 
tions with  the  poor ;  the  day  was  often  broken, 
and  the  loan  was  not  repaid.  This  might  have 
been  easily  foreseen ;  but  for  this  Swifl  had 
made  no  provision  of  patience  or  pity.  He  or- 
dertid  his  debtors  to  be  sued.  A  severe  creditor 
has  no  popular  character ;  what  then  was  likely 
to  be  saia  of  him  who  employs  the  catchpoll 
under  the  appearance  of  chanty  7  The  clamour 
against  him  was  loud,  and  the  resentment  of 
the  populace  outra£;eous ;  he  was  therefore 
forced  to  drop  his  scheme,  and  own  the  foUy  of 
expecting  punctuality  from  tlie  poor.* 

His  asperity  continually  increasing,  con- 
demned him  to  solitude  ;  and 'his  resentment  of 
solitude  sharpened  his  asperity.  He  was  not, 
however,  totally  deserted ;  some  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  some  women  of  ele^nce,  often  visited 
him ;  and  he  wrote  from  time  to  time  either 
verse  or  prose :  of  his  verses  he  willingly  gave 
copies,  and  is  supposed  to  have  felt  no  discontent 
when  he  saw  tnem  printed.  His  favourite 
maxim  was,  "  Vive  la  Bagatelle  :"  he  thought 
trifles  a  necessary  part  of  life,  and  perhaps 
found  them  necessary  to  himself.  It  seems  im- 
possible to  him  to  be  idle,  and  his  disorders 
nriade  it  diflicult  or  dan^rous  to  be  long  se- 
riously studious  or  laboriously  diligent.  The 
love  of  ease  is  always  gaining  upon  age,  and  he 
had  one  tirmptiition  to  petty  amusements  pecu- 
liar to  himself;  whatever  he  did  he  was  sure  to 
hear  apphiudtid  ;  and  such  was  his  predomi- 
nance over  all  that  approached  that  all  their 
applauses  were  probably  sincere.  He  that  is 
much  flattered  soon  learns  to  flatter  himself; 
we  are  commonly  taught  our  duty  by  fear  or 
shame,  and  how  can  they  act  upon  the  man  who 
hears  nothing  but  his  own  praises  7 

As  his  years  increased,  his  fits  of  giddiness 
and  deafness  grew  more  frequent,  and  nis  deaf- 
ness made  conversation  diflicult :  they  grew  like- 
wise more  severe,  till,  in  1736,  as  he  was  writing 
a  poem  called  "  The  Legion  Club,"  he  was 
seized  with  a  fit  so  painful  and  so  long  continued, 
that  he  never  after  thought  it  proper  to  attempt 
any  work  of  thought  or  labour. 

He  was  always  careful  of  his  money,  and  was 
therefore  no  liberal  entertainer ;  but  was  less 
frugal  of  his  wine  than  pf  his  meat  When  his 
friends  of  either  sex  came  to  him  in  expectation 
of  a  dinner,  his  custom  was  to  give  every  one  a 
shilling,  that  they  mi^ht  please  themselves  with 
their  provision.  At  last  his  avarice  grew  too 
powerful  for  his  kindness ;  he  would  refuse  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  in  Ireland  no  man  visits 
where  he  cannot  drink. 

Having  thus  excluded  conversation  and  de- 
sisted from  study,  he  had  neither  business  nor 
amusement ;  for  having  by  some  ridiculous  re- 
solution or  mad  vow  determined  never  to  wear 
spectacles,  he  could  make  little  use  of  books  in 
his  later  years ;  his  ideas,  therefore,  being  nei- 


*  Thfs  account  is  contradicted  bj  Mr.  Sheridan,  who 
with  great  warmth  aaaeru,  from  hia  own  Icnowledfs,  tint 
there  waa  not  one  ayllable  of  truth  In  thia  whole  account 
from  the  befinning  to  ths  end.  Sae  "  Li&  of  SwiO,** 
ediL  1784.  p  632.-R. 
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ther  renovated  by  discourse  nor  increased  by 
reading,  wore  gradually  away,  and  left  his  mind 
vacant  to  the  vexations  of  the  hour,  till  at  last 
his  anger  was  heightened  into  madness. 

He  however  permitted  one  book  to  be  pub- 
lished, which  had  been  the  production  of  for- 
mer years;  "Polite  Conversation,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1738.  The  "  Directions  for  Servants" 
w«8  printed  soon  afler  his  death.  These  two 
performances  show  a  mind  incessantly  attentive, 
and,  when  it  was  not  employed  upon  great 
things,  busy  with  minute  occurrences.  It  is 
apparent  that  he  must  have  had  the  habit  of 
noting  whatever  he  observed ;  for  such  a  num- 
ber of  particulars  could  never  have  been  assem* 
bled  by  the  power  of  recollection. 

He  grew  more  violent,  and  his  mental  powers 
declined,  till  (1741)  it  was  found  necessary  that 
legal  guardians  should  be  appointed  of  his  per- 
son and  fortune.  He  now  lost  distinction.  His 
madness  was  compounded  of  rage  and  fatuity. 
The  laat  face  that  he  knew  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Whiteway ;  and  her  he  ceased  to  know  in  a 
little  time.  His  meat  was  brought  him  cut  into 
mouthfuls ;  but  he  would  never  touch  it  while 
Uie  servant  stayed,  and  at  last,  afler  it  had  stood 
perhaps  an  hour,  would  eat  it  walking ;  for  he 
continued  his  old  habit,  and  was  on  his  feet  ten 
hours  a  day. 

Next  year  (1742)  he  had  an  inflammation  in 
his  lefl  eye,  which  swelled  it  to  the  size  of  an 
egg,  with  biles  in  other  parU:  he  was  kept 
long  waking  with  the  pain,  and  was  not  easily 
restrained  by^ve.  attendants  from  tearing  out 
his  eye. 

The  tumour  at  last  subsided,  and  a  short  in- 
terval of  reason  ensuing,  in  which  he  knew  his 
physician  and  his  family,  gave  hopes  of  his  reco- 
very ;  but  in  a  few  days  he  sunk  uto  a  lethargic 
Stupidity,  motionless,  heedless,  and  speechless, 
but  it  is  said,  that,  ai\er  a  year  of  total  silence, 
when  his  housekeeper,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
told  him  that  the  usual  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tions were  preparing  to  celebrate  his  birth  day, 
he  answerea  "  It  is  ail  folly ;  they  had  better  let 
it  alone." 

It  is  remembered,  that  he  aflerwards  spoke 
DOW  and  then,  or  gave  some  intimation  of  a 
meaning  ;  but  at  last  sunk  into  perfect  silence, 
which  continued  till  about  tlie  end  of  October, 
1744,  when,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  he  ex- 
pired without  a  struggle. 

When  Swift  is  considered  as  an  author,  it  is 
just  to  estimate  his  powira  by  tlieir  cflects.  In 
the  reign  of  Cluccn  Anne  he  turned  the  stream  of 
popularity  against  the  whigs,  and  must  be  con- 
fessed to  have  dictated  for  a  time  the  political 
opinions  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  succeed- 
ing reign  he  delivered  Ireland  from  plunder  and 
oppression ;  and  showed  that  wit,  confederated 
with  truth,  had  such  force  as  authority  was  un- 
able  to  resist  He  said  truly  of  himself,  that 
Ireland  "  was  his  debtor."  It  was  from  the  time 
when  he  first  began  to  patronize  the  Irish  that 
they  may  date  their  riches  and  prosperity.  He 
taught  them  first  to  know  their  own  interest, 
their  weight,  and  their  strength^  and  gave  them 
spirit  to  assert  that  equality  with  their  fellow- 
subjects,  to  which  they  have  ever  since  been 
making  vigorous  advances,  and  to  claim  tliose 
lights  which  they  have  at  last  established.  Nor 
aw  they  be  charged  with  ingratitude  to  their  be- 


nefactor ;  for  they  reverenced  him  as  aguaidisi 
and  obeyed  him  as  a  dictator. 

In  his  works  he  has  given  very  different  speci- 
mens both  of  sentiments  and  expression.  His 
"  Tale  of  a  Tub"  has  little  resemblance  to  his 
other  pieces.  It  exhibits  a  vehemence  and  rapid- 
ity of  mind,  a  copiousness  of  images  and  viva- 
city of  diction,  such  as  he  aftem^'anls  never  pos- 
sessed  or  never  exerted.  It  is  of  a  mode  so  dis- 
tinct and  peculiar  that  it  must  be  considered  by 
itself;  what  is  true  of  that,  is  not  true  of  any 
thing  else  w;hich  he  has  written. 

In  his  other  works  is  found  an  equable  tenor 
of  easy  language,  which  rather  tridiles  than 
flows.  His  delight  was  in  simplicity.  That  be 
has  in  his  works  no  metaphor,  as  has  been  said, 
is  not  true  ;  but  his  few  metaphors  seem  to  be 
received  rather  by  necessity  than  choice.  He 
studied  purity ;  and  though  perhaps  all  his  stric- 
tures are  not  exact,  yet  it  is  not  oflen  that  sole- 
cisms can  be  found ;  and  whoever  depends  on 
his  authority  may  generally  conclude  himself 
safe.  His  sentences  are  never  too  much  dilated 
or  contracted ;  and  it  virill  not  be  easy  to  find 
any  embarrassment  in  the  complication  of  his 
clauses,  any  inconsequence  in  his  comiexioDS,  or 
abruptness  in  his  transitiona 

His  style  was  well  suited  to  his  tbou^ti| 
which  are  never  subtilized  by  nice  disquisitioDS, 
decorated  by  sparkling  conceits,  elevated  by  am- 
bitious sentences,  or  variegated  by  (ar-sougbt 
learning.  He  pays  no  court  to  the  passions ;  be 
excites  neither  surprise  nor  admiration ;  he  al- 
ways understands  himself,  and  his  reader  dwayi 
understands  him ;  the  peruser  of  Swift  wantf 
little  previous  knowled^re ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  common  words  and 
common  things ;  he  is  neither  reouired  to  naount 
elevations,  nor  to  explore  profunaities :  his  pas- 
sage is  always  on  a  level,  along  solid  ground, 
without  asperities,  without  obstruction. 

This  easy  and  safe  conveyance  of  meaning  it 
was. Swift's  desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  at- 
tained he  deserves  praise.  For  purposes  inerdy 
didactic,  when  somethinjj^  is  to  be  told  that  wu 
not  known  before,  it  is  the  best  mode;  bat 
against  that  inattention  by  which  known  tnithi 
are  suflered  to  lie  neglected  it  makes  no  provi- 
sion ;  it  instructs,  but  does  not  persuade. 

By  his  political  education  he  was  associated 
vrith  the  whigs ;  but  he  deserted  them  when  they 
deserted  their  principles,  yet  without  running 
into  the  contrary  extreme ;  he  continued  throuel^ 
out  his  life  to  retain  the  disposition  which  be 
assigns  to  the  "  Church-of-EngUnd  Man,"  of 
think  in  a;  commonly  with  the  whigs  of  the  state 
and  witn  the  tories  of  the  church. 

He  was  a  churchman  rationally  zealous ;  be 
desired  the  prosperity,  and  maintained  the  ho- 
nour, of  the  clergy ;  of  the  dissenters  he  did  not 
wish  to  infringe  tne  toleration,  but  he  opposed 
their  encroachments. 

To  his  duty  as  dean  he  was  very  attentive^ 
He  managed  the  revenues  of  his  church  with 
exact  economy ;  and  it  is  said  by  Delany,  that 
more  money  was,  under  his  direction,  laid  oat 
in  repairs,  than  had  ever  been  in  the  same  time 
since  its  first  erection.  Of  his  choir  he  was  emi- 
nently careful ;  and,  though  he  neither  Wed  oor 
understood  music,  took  care  that  all  the  singen 
were  well  qualified,  admitting  none  without  the 
testimony  of  skilful  judges. 
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fn  his  drarcb  he  restored  the  practice  of 
weekly  communion,  and  distributea  the  sacra- 
mental  elements  in  the  most  solemn  and  devout 
BMimer  with  hit  own  hand.  He  came  to  church 
efery  morning,  preached  commonly  in  his  turn, 
■ad  attended  the  eveninj^  anthem,  that  it  might 
Mt  be  negligently  performed. 

He  read  the  service  **  rather  with  a  strong, 
osnrotis  Toice,  than  in  a  graceful  manner ;  his 
voice  was  sharp  and  high-toned,  rather  than 
humonious." 

He  entered  upon  the  clerical  state  with  hope 
to  excel  in  preaching ;  but  complained,  that  from 
the  time  of  nis  political  controversies,  "  he  could 
odIt  preach  pamphlets.''  This  censure  of  him- 
sstf,  if  judgment  be  made  from  those  sermons 
which    nave    been  printed,  was   unreasonably 


The  suspicions  of  his  irreligion  proceeded  in 
a  great  measure  frotn  his  dread  oif  hypocrisy ; 
inttead  of  wishing  to  seem  better,  he  delighted 
in  seeming  worse  than  he  was.  He  went  in 
London  to  eariy  prayers,  lest  he  should  be  seen 
at  church  :  he  read  prayers  to  his  servants  every 
morning  with  such  dexterous  secrecy,  that  Dr. 
Delany  was  six  months  in  his  house  before  he 
knew  it  He  was  not  onlv  careful  to  hide  the 
good  which  he  did,  but  willingly  incurred  the 
ioopicion  of  evil  which  he  did  not  He  forgot 
what  himself  had  formerly  asserted,  that  hypo- 
crisy is  less  mischievous  than  open  impiety.  Dr. 
Delany,  with  all  his  zeal  for  his  honour,  has 
joMlr  condemned  this  part  of  his  character. 

The  person  of  Swift  had  not  many  recommen- 
dations. He  had  a  kind  of  muddy  complexion, 
which,  though  he  washed  himself  with  oriental 
■erupulosity,  did  not  look  clear.  He  had  a 
countenance  sour  and  severe,  which  he  seldom 
•crftened  by  any  appearance  of  gaycty.  He 
itnbhomly  resisted  any  tendency  to  laughter. 

To  his  domestics  he  was  naturally  rouffh ;  and 
a  man  of  rigorous  temper,  with  that  viguance  of 
flrinute  attention  which  his  works  discover,  must 
Imre  been  a  master  that  few  could  bear.  That 
he  was  disposed  to  do  his  servants  good  on  im- 
portant occasions,  is  no  great  miti^tion  ;  bene- 
bction  can  be  but  rare,  and  tyrannic  peevishness 
inperpetoaL  He  did  not  spare  the  servants  of 
others.  Once  when  he  dined  alone  with  the 
Earl  of  Orrery,  he  said  of  one  that  waited  in  the 
loom,  **That  man  has,  since  we  sat  at  table, 
eommitted  fifteen  faults."  What  the  faults 
were.  Lord  Orrery,  from  whom  I  heard  the  story, 
had  not  been  attentive  enough  to  discover.  My 
mimber  may  perhaps  not  be  exact 

In  his  economy  he  practised  a  peculiar  and 
oflfensiye  parsimony^  without  disguise  or  apology. 
The  practice  of  saving  being  once  necessary,  be- 
came habitual,  and  grew  first  ridiculous,  and 
at  last  detesUble.  But  his  avarice,  though  it 
might  exclude  pleasure,  was  never  suffered  to 
encroach  upon  his  virtue.  He  was  firugal  by  in- 
clination, but  liberal  by  principle ;  and  if  the 
norpose  to  which  he  destined  his  little  accumu- 
lations be  remembered,  with  his  distribution  of 
occasional  charity,  it  will  perhaps  appear,  that 
he  only  lik^  one  mode  of  expense  better  than 
another,  and  saved  merely  that  he  might  have 
■omeChing  to  give.  He  did  not  grow  rich  by  in- 
jaring  1^  successors,  but  left  both  Laracor  and 
the  deanery  more  valuable  than  he  found  them. 
—Willi  all  this  talk  of  his  covetousness  and  ge- 


nerosity, it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was 
never  rich.  The  revenue  of  his  deanery  was  not 
much  more  than  seven  hundred  a  year. 

His  beneficence  was  not  graced  with  tender^ 
ness  or  civility  ;  he  relieved  without  pity,  and 
assisted  without  kindness;  so  that  those  who 
were  fed  by  him  could  hardly  love  him. 

He  made  a  rule  to  himself  to  give  but  ono 
piece  at  a  time,  and  therefore  always  stored  his 
pocket  with  coins  of  dificrcnt  value. 

Whatever  he  did,  he  seemed  willing  to  do  in 
a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  without  sufficiently 
considering  that  singularity,  as  it  implies  a  con- 
tempt of  the  general  practice,  is  a  kind  of  defi- 
ance which  justly  provokes  tlie  hostility  of 
ridicule;  he,  therefore,  who  indulges  peculiar 
habits  js  worse  than  others,  if  he  be  not  better. 

Of  his  humour,  a  story  tokl  by  Pope'*'  may 
afford  a  sprcimen. 

'*  Dr.  Swift  has  an  odd  blunt  way,  that  is  mis- 
taken by  strangers  for  ill-nature. — »Tis  so  odd, 
that  there  is  no  describing  it  but  by  facts.  I'll 
tell  you  one  that  first  comes  into  my  head.  One 
evening,  Gay  and  I  went  to  see  him :  you  know 
how  intimately  we  were  all  acquainted.  On  our 
coming  in,  *  Heydey,  jrentlemen^  (says  the  Doc- 
tor,' what's  the'  meaning  of  this  visit?  How 
came  you  to  leave  the  great  lords  that  you  are  so 
fond  of,  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor  Dean  ?' — 
'  Because  we  would  rather  see  you  than  any  of 
them.' — *  Ay,  any  one  that  did  not  know  so  well 
as  I  do  might  believe  you.  But  since  you  are 
come,  I  must  get  some  supper  for  you,  I  sup- 
pose.'— *  No,  Doctor,  we  have  supped  already.' 
— *  Supped  already !  that's  impossiole !  why  til 
not  eight  o'clock  yet — ^That's  very  strange ;  but 
if  you  had  not  supped,!  must  have  got  something 
for  you. — Let  me  see,  what  should  I  have  had  / 
A  couple  of  lobsters  ;  ay,  that  would  have  done 
very  well ;  two  shillings — tarts,  a  shilling  ;  but 
you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me,  though 
you  supped  so  much  before  your  usual  time  only 
to  spare  my  pocket?' — *No,  we  had  rather 
talk  with  you  than  drink  with  you.' — *But  if  you 
had  supped  with  me,  as  in  all  reason  you  ou^ht 
to  have  done,  you  must  then  have  drank  with 
me. — A  bottle  of  wine,  two  shillings — two  and 
two  is  four,  and  one  is  five  ;  just  two  and  six- 
pence a-piece.  There,  Pope,  there's  half-a^ 
crown  for  you,  and  there's  another  for  you.  Sir ; 
for  I  won't  save  any  thin^  by  you  I  am  deter- 
mined.'— This  was  all  said  ana  done  with  his 
usual  seriousness  on  such  occasions ;  and  in  spite 
of  every  thing  we  could  say  to  the  contrary,  he 
actually  obliged  us  to  take  the  money."^ 

In  the  intercourse  of  familiar  life,  he  indulged 
his  disposition  to  petulance  and  sarcasiii,  and 
thought  himself  injured  if  the  hcentiouc  ness  of 
his  raillery,  the  freedom  of  his  censures,  or  the 
petulance  of  his  frolics,  was  resented  or  re- 
pressed. H  e  predominated  over  his  com  panions 
with  very  high  ascendency,  and  probably  would 
bear  none  over  whom  he  could  not  predominate. 
To  give  him  advice,  was,  in  the  style  of  his 
friend  Delany,  "  to  venture  to  speak  to  him.** 
This  customary  superiority  soon  grew  too  deli 
cate  for  truth  •  and  Swift,  with  all  his  penetra^ 
tion,  allowed  himself  to  be  delighted  vrith  low 
Battery. 

On  all  common  occasions,  he  habitually  affects 
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a  Btyle  of  arrogance,  and  dictates  rather  than 
persuades.  This  authoritative  and  magistertal 
lan^^uage  he  expected  to  be  received  as  his  pe- 
culiar mode  of  jocularity ;  but  he  apparently 
flattered  his  own  arrogance  by  an  assumed  im- 
neriousness,  in  which  he  was  ironical  only  to 
the  resentful,  and  to  the  submissive  sufficiently 
•crious. 

He  told  stories  with  great  felicity,  and  de- 
lighted in  doing  what  he  knew  himselt  to  do  well ; 
he  was  therefore  captivated  by  the  respectful  si- 
lence of  a  steady  listener,  and  told  the  same  tales 
too  often. 

He  did  not,  however,  claim  the  right  of  talk- 
ing alone;  for  it  was  his  rule,  when  he  had 
spoken  a  minute,  to  give  room  by  a  pause  for 
any  other  speaker.  Of  time,  on  all  occasions, 
he  was  an  exact  computer,  and  knew  the  mi- 
nutes required  to  every  common  operation. 

It  may  be  Justly  supposed  that  there  was  in 
his  conversation  what  appears  so  frequently  in 
his  letters,  an  aflTectation  of  familiarity  with  the 
great,  and  ambition  of  momentary  equality 
sought  and  enjoyed  by  the  neglect  of  those  cere- 
monies which  custom  has  established  as  the  bar- 
riers between  one  order  of  society  and  another. 
This  transgression  of  regularity  was  by  himself 
and  his  admirers  termed  greatness  of  souL  But 
a  great  mind  disdains  to  hold  any  thing  by  cour- 
tesy, and  therefore  never  usurps  what  a  lawful 
claimant  may  take  away.  He  that  encroaches 
on  another's  dignity  puts  himself  in  his  power ; 
he  is  either  repelled  with  helpless  indignity  or 
endured  by  clemency  and  conacscension. 

Of  Swift's  general  habits  of  thinking,  if  his 
letters  can  be  supposed  to  afibrd  any  evidence, 
he  was  not  a  man  to  be  either  loved  or  envied. 
He  seems  to  have  wasted  life  in  discontent,  by 
the  rage  of  neglected  pride  and  the  languishment 
of  unsatisfied  desire.  He  is  querulous  and  fas- 
tidious, arrogant  and  malignant;  he  scarcely 
speaks  of  himself  but  with  mdi^nant  lamenta- 
tions, or  of  others  but  with  insolent  superiority 
when  he  is  gay,  and  with  angry  contempt  when 
he  is  gloomy.  From  the  letters  that  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Pope  it  might  be  inferred,  that 
they,  with  Arbuthnot  and  Gay,  had  engrossed 
all  the  understanding  and  virtue  of  mankind; 
that  their  merits  fill^  the  worid,  or  that  there 
wa^  no  hope  of  more.  They  show  the  age  in- 
Tolved  in  darkness,  and  shade  the  picture  with 
sullen  emulation. 

When  the  Gtueen*s  death  drove  him  into  Ire- 
landj  he  might  be  allowed  to  regret  for  a  time 
the  interception  of  his  views,  the  extinction  of 
his  hopes,  and  his  ejection  from  ^y  scenes,  im- 
portant employment,  and  splendid  friendships : 
Dut  when  time  had  enabled  reason  to  prevail 
over  vexation,  the  complaints  which  at  fiiat 
wore  natural  became  ridiculous  because  they 
were  useless.  But  querulousness  was  now  grown 
habitual,  and  he  cned  out  when  he  probably  had 
ceased  to  feel.  His  reiterated  wailings  per- 
suaded Bolingbroke  that  he  was  really  willing 
to  quit  his  deanery  for  an  English  pansh  ;  and 
Bohngbroke  procured  an  exchange,  which  was 
rejected;  and  Swift  still  retained  the  pleasure  of 
complaining. 

Tne  greatest  difficulty  that  occurs,  in  analys- 
ing his  character,  is  to  discover  by  what  depra- 
vity of  intellect  he  took  delight  in  revolving  iaeas 
muk  which  almost  eveiy  other  mind  wrinks 


with  disgust  Theideas  of  pleasiBre,efenwlMi 
criminal,  may  solicit  the  imagination ;  hot  wlwt 
has  disease,  deformity,  and  filth,  opon  which  tlis 
thoughts  can  be  allured  to  dwell?  DaUoyii 
willing  to  think  that  Swift's  mind  was  not  mocfa 
tainted  with  this  gross  corruption  before  his  loof 
visit  to  Pope.  He  does  not  consider  bow  he  de- 
grades his  hero,  by  making  him  at  fifty-nine  the 
pppil  of  turpitude,  and  liable  to  the  mangnsnt  in- 
fluence of  an  ascendant  mind.  But  the  truth  is, 
that  Gulliver  had  described  his  Yahoos  befbfs 
the  visit ;  and  he  that  had  formed  those  in 
had  nothing  filthy  to  learn. 

I  have  here  ffiven  the  character  of  Swift  as  be 
exhibits  himself  to  my  perception ;  but  now  let 
another  be  heard  who  knew  him  better.  Dr. 
Delany,  after  long  acquaintance,  describes  him 
to  Lord  Orrery  in  these  terms : 

"  My  Lord,  when  you  consider  Swift's  singu- 
lar, peculiar,  and  most  variegated  vein  of  wit,  al- 
ways intended  rightly,  although  not  always  so 
rightly  directed ;  delightful  in  many  instances, 
and  salutary  even  where  it  is  most  ofiensive; 
when  you  consider  his  strict  truth,  his  fortitode 
in  resisting  oppression  and  arbitrary  power ;  his 
fidelity  in  friendship ;  his  sincere  love  and  teal 
for  religion  ;  his  uprightness  in  making  right  re- 
solutions, and  his  steadiness  in  m&eaag  to 
them :  his  care  df  his  church,  its  choir,  its  eco- 
nomy, and  its  income ;  his  attention  to  all  those 
that  preached  in  his  cathedral,  in  order  to  thor 
amendment  in  pronunciation  and  style ;  as  also 
his  remarkable  attention  to  the  interest  of  his 
successors,  preferabljr  to  his  own  present  emo- 
luments; his  invincible  patriotism,  even  to  a 
country  which  he  did  not  tove ;  his  Tery  yarioos, 
well-devised,  well-judged,  and  extensnre  chari- 
ties, throughout  his  life ;  and  his  whole  fortune 
(to  say  nothing  of  his  wife's)  conveyed  to  the 
same  Christian  purposes  at  his  death ;  chariCiei, 
from  which  he  could  enjoy  no  honoar,  adyan- 
tage,  or  satisfaction,  of  any  kind  in  this  woild : 
when  you  consider  his  ironical  and  homoroa^ 
as  welfas  his  serious  schemes  for  the  promotion 
of  true  religion  and  virtue ;  his  soooess  in  soIh 
citing  for  the  first-fruits  and  twentieths,  to  tlis 
unspeakable  benefit  of  the  established  chm«h  of 
Ireland ;  and  his  felicity  (to  rate  it  no  hicher)  m 
giving  occasion  to  the  building  of  wj  new 
churches  in  London — 

"  All  this  considered,  the  character  of  hu  life 
vrill  appear  like  that  of  his  writings :  they  w31 
both  Dear  to  be  re-considered  and  re-eiamined 
with  the  utmost  attention,  and  always  disoovtf 
new  beauties  and  excellences  upon  erery  «i»> 
mination. 

**  They  will  bear  to  be  considered  as  the  smii 
in  which  the  brightness  will  hide  the  hleoMsheft; 
and  whenever  petulant  ignorance,  pride»  malici^ 
malignity,  or  envy,  interposes  to  cloud  or  sslly 
his  fame,  I  take  upon  me  to  pronounce,  that  ths 
eclipse  will  not  last  long. 

'*  To  conclude — No  man  ever  deserred  betttf 


of  any  country  than  Swift  did  of  has ;  m  slesdyi 
persevering,  inflexible  friend ;  m  wise,  a  watcih 
ful,  and  a  faithful  counsellor  j  mider  many  ss> 
yere  trials  and  bitter  persecutions,  to  the  wui> 
fest  hazard  both  of  his  liberty  and  fortune. 

'*  He  lived  a  blessing,  he  died  a  benefretsi^ 
and  his  name  will  ever  live  an  hono«  to  If^ 
land." 

In  the  poetical  woiki  oTDr.  Swift  tbanii Ml 
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■Mh  upon  ^rhich  the  critic  can  azercise  his 
foiwtm.  Thej  are  often  humorous,  almost  aU 
wajs  light,  and  have  the  qualities  which  recom- 
mend rach  compositions,  easiness  and  gayety. 
Tlwy  are,  for  the  most  part,  what  their  author 
Hteoded.  The  diction  is  correct,  the  numbers 
■fe  tmooth,  and  the  rhymes  exact  There  sel- 
I  occurs  a  hard-laboured  expression  or  a  re> 
t  epithet ;  all  his  verses  exemplify  his  own 
»n  of  a  good  style ;  they  consist  of  "  pro- 
ftr  vonb  in  proper  places.** 

To  divide  this  collection  into  classes,  and  show 
how  •ome  pieces  are  gross  and  some  are  trifling, 


would  be  to  tell  the  reader  what  he  knows  al« 
ready,  and  to  find  faults  of  which  the  author 
could  not  be  ignorant,  who  certainly  wrote  often 
not  to  his  judgment,  but  his  humour. 

It  was  said,  in  a  preface  to  one  of  the  Irish 
editions,  that  Swift  had  never  been  known  to 
take  a  single  thought  from  any  writer,  ancient 
or  modernl  This  is  not  literally  true ;  but  pel^ 
haps  no  writer  can  easily  be  found  that  has  oor* 
rowed  so  Uttle,  or  that  in  all  his  excellences  and 
all  his  defects  has  so  well  maintained  his  clain» 
to  be  oonaidered  as  oxiginaL 
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William  Broome  was  bom  in  Cheshire,  as 
ii  laid,  of  very  mean  parents.  Of  the  place  of 
lb  biith  or  the  first  part  of  his  life,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  gain  any  mtelligence.  He  was  edu- 
fltted  upon  the  fonnoation  at  Eton,  and  was  cap- 
tun  of  the  school  a  whole  year,  without  any  va- 
cucy  by  which  he  might  have  obtained  a  scho- 
Itndup  at  King*8  College :  being  by  this  delay, 
Mch  as  is  said  to  have  happened  very  rarely,  su- 
Mnnnuated,  he  was  sent  to  St  JoKn*s  College 
vj  the  contributions  of  his  friends,  where  he  ob- 
tiined  a  small  exhibition. 

At  this  college  he  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
•ame  chamber  with  the  well-known  FonJ,  by 
whom  I  have  formerly  heard  him  described  as  a 
eootracted  scholar  and  a  mere  versifier,  unac- 
inted  with  life  and  unskilful  in  conversation. 
addiction  to  metre  was  then  such,  that  his 
I  fiuniliarly  called  him  Poet     When 
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h»  md  opportunities  of  minscling  with  mankind, 
h»  deared  himself^  as  Ford  likewise  owned,  from 
dMcreat  part  of  lus  scholastic  rust 

He  appeared  early  in  the  world  as  a  trans- 
of  the  "Iliads**  into  prose,  in  conjunction 
Oxell  and  Oldiswortn.  How  the  several 
I  were  distributed  is  not  known.  This  is 
^  I  tranaUtion  of  which  Ozell  boasted  as  supe- 
rior, in  Toland*8  opinion,  to  that  of  Pope :  it  has 
lo«f  wice  vanished,  and  is  now  in  no  danger 
fiwa  the  critics. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Pope,  who  was 
Ihn  visiting  Sir  John  Cotton  at  Madingley  near 
Caabridge,  and  gained  so  much  of  his  esteem, 
thil  ha  was  employed,  I  believe,  to  make  ex- 
tncts  from  Enstathius  for  the  notes  to  the  trans- 
ktioo  of  the  *' Iliad;"  and  in  the  volumes  of 
Miry  published  by  Lintot,  commonly  called 
"PufMB'fl  Miscellanies,'*  many  of  his  early  pieces 
«M  ioMTtad. 

Pope  and  Broome  were  to  be  yet  more  closely 
muMcUd.  When  the  success  of  the  ''  Iliad** 
gwe  eneooFBgement  to  a  version  of  the  "  Odys- 
MJ^'*  Pope,  weary  of  the  toil,  called  Fenion 
aM  Broome  to  his  assistance;  and,  taking  only 
half  the  work  upon  himself,^  divided  the  other 
hdf  between  his  partners,  giving  four  books  to 
Fcatea  and  sigiht  to  Broome.  Fenton's  books 
I  have  enumenued  in  his  life :   to  the  lot  of 


Broome  fell  the  second,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelfth,  sixteenth,  eighteenth,  and  twentythird, 
together  with  the  burden  of  writing  all  the  notes. 

^s  tliis  translation  is  a  very  important  event 
in  poetical  history,  the  reader  has  a  right  to 
know  upon  what  grounds  I  establish  my  nam 
tion.  That  the  version  was  not  wholly  Pope's 
was  always  known  ;  he  had  mentioned  the  as- 
sistance of  two  friends  in  his  proposals,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  work  some  account  is  dven  by 
Broome  of  their  different  parts,  which  however 
mentions  only  five  books  as  written  by  the 
coadjutors ;  tne  fourth  and  twentieth  by  Fen- 
ton  ;  the  sixth,  the  eleventh,  and  the  eighteenth, 
by  himself;  though  Pope,  in  an  advertisemeiV 
prefixed  afterwards  to  a  new  volume  of  his 
works,  claimed  only  twelve.  A  natural  curiosity 
after  the  real  conduct  of  so  great  an  undertak 
ing  incited  mc  once  to  inquire  of  Dr.  Warburton, 
who  told  me,  in  his  warm  language,  that  he 
thought  the  relation  given  in  the  note  "  a  lie  ;** 
but  uat  he  was  not  able  to  ascertain  theseverul 
shares.  The  intelligence  which  Dr.  Warburton 
could  notafibrd  me  I  obtained  from  Mr.  Langton, 
to  whom  Mr.  Spence  had  imparted  it 

The  price  at  which  Pope  purchased  this  a» 
aistancc  was  three  hundred  pounds  paid  to  Fen- 
ton,  and  five  hundred  to  Broome,  with  as  many 
copies  as  he  wanted  for  his  friends,  which 
amounted  to  one  hundred  more.  The  payment 
made  to  Fenton  I  know  not  but  by  hearsay  ; 
Broome's  is  very  distinctly  told  by  rope,  in  the 
notes  to  the  "  Dunciad." 

It  is  evident,  that,  according  to  Pope*s  own 
estimate,  Broome  was  unkindly  treated.  If 
four  books  could  merit  three  hundred  pounds, 
eight  and  all  the  notes,  equivalent  at  least  to 
four,  had  certainly  a  right  to  more  than  six. 

Broome  probaoly  considered  himself  as  in- 
jured, and  there  was  for  some  time  more  than 
coldness  between  him  and  his  employer.  He 
always  spoke  of  Pope  as  too  mucn  a  lover  of 
money;  and  Pope  pursued  him  with  avowed 
hostility ;  for  he  not  only  named  him  disrespect- 
fully in  the  *^  Dunciad,"  but  quoted  him  mora 
than  once  in  the  "Bathos,"  as  a  proficient  kk 
the  "  Art  of  Sinking ;"  and  in  his  enumeration 
of  the  different  kinds  of  poets  distinguiibod  fiir 
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the  profound,  he  reckons  Broome  among  "  the 
parrots  who  repeat  another's  words  in  such  a 
noarse  odd  tone  as  makes  them  seem  their  own/* 
I  have  been  told  that  they  were  afterwards  re- 
conciled ;  but  I  am  afraid  their  peace  was  with- 
out friendship. 

He  afterwards  published  a  Miscellany  of 
Poems,  which  a  inserted,  with  corrections,  in 
the  late  compilation. 

He  never  rose  to  a  very  high  dignity  in  the 
church.  He  was  some  time  rector  of  Sturston 
m  Sufiblk,  where  he  married  a  wealthy  widow  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  kinff  visited  Cam- 
bridge (1728)  became  doctor  of  laws.  He  was 
(in  August  1728)  presented  bv  the  crown  to  the 
rectory  of  Pulham  in  Norfolk,  which  he  held 
with  Oakley  Mag^ia  in  Sufiblk,  given  him  by 
the  Lord  Cornwedlis,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
who  added  the  viccurage  of  Eye  in  Suffolk  ;  he 
then  resigned  Pulham,  and  retained  the  other  two. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  grew  again 
poetical,  and  amused  himself  with  translating 
Odes  of  Anacreon,  which  he  published  in  the 
''  Gentleman's  Magazine"  under  the  name  of 
Chester. 

He  died  at  Bath,  November  16,1745,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  Church. 

Of  Broome,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
was  a  great  poet,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny 
that  he  was  an  excellent  versifier ;  his  lines  are 
nnooth  and  sonorous,  and  his  diction  is  select 


and  elegaiit.  His  Aymes  are  •ometimei  im 
suitable ;  in  his  "  Melancholy,"  he  makes  hrtaA 
rhyme  to  Hrih  in  one  place,  and  to  emik  in 
another.  Those  faults  occur  bat  seldom ;  and 
he  had  such  power  of  words  and  numbers  as 
fitted  him  for  translation;  but  in  his  original 
works,  recollection  seems  to  have  been  his  busi- 
ness more  than  invention.  His  imitations  are 
so  apparent,  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  reader's  em- 
ployment to  recall  the  verses  of  some  fbimer 
poet.  Sometimes  he  copies  the  noost  popular 
writers,  for  he  seems  scarcely  to  endeavour  at 
concealment ;  and  sometimes  he  picks  up  fi-ag- 
ments  in  obscure  comers.    His  lines  to  Fenton, 

Serene,  the  stinf^  or  pain  thy  iboughu  beguils. 

And  make  afflictions  objects  of  a  amile, 

brought  to  my  mind  some  lines  on  the  death 
of  Gtueen  Mary,  written  by  Barnes,  of  whom 
I  should  not  have  expected  to  find  an  imitator : 
But  thou,  O  Muse !  whose  sweet  nepenthean  loofvs 
Can  charm  the  pangs  of  death  with  aeathl«M  uongf 
Canst  •tinging  pUufueM  witli  easy  thoughU  begmie^ 
Hake  pains  and  tonures  objeeta  of  a  smile. 

To  detect  his  imitations  were  tedious  and  use 
less.  What  he  takes  he  seldom  makes  worse ; 
and  he  cannot  be  justly  thought  a  mean  man 
whom  Pope  chose  for  an  associate,  and  whose 
co-operation  was  considered  by  Pope's  enemies 
as  so  important,  that  he  was  attacked  by  Henley 
with  this  ludicrous  distich : 
Pope  came  off  clean  whh  Homer ;  but  Ihty  say 
Broome  went  bolbre,  and  kindly  swspt  lbs  way. 
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Alexander  Pope  was  bom  m  London,*  May 
S8,  1688,  of  parents  whose  rank  or  station  was 
never  ascertamed  ;  we  are  informed  that  they 
were  of  '*  eentle  blood  ;^  that  his  father  was  of 
a  family  of  which  the  Earl  of  Downe  was  the 
head ;  and  that  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
William  Turner,  Esquire,  of  York,  wno  had 
likewise  three  sons,  one  of  whom  had  the  ho- 
nour 6f  being  killed,  and  the  other  of  dying  in 
the  service  of  Charles  the  First ;  the  third  was 
made  a  general  officer  in  Spain,  from  whom  the 
sister  ii^erited  what  sequestrations  and  for- 
feitures had  left  in  the  family. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  told  by  Pope,  who  is 
more  willing,  as  I  have  heard  oMerved,  to  show 
what  his  father  was  not,  than  what  he  was. 
It  is  allowed  that  he  grew  rich  by  trade  ;  but 
whether  in  a  shop  or  on  the  exchange,  was  ne- 
ver discovered  till  Mr.  Tyres  told,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mrs.  Racket,  that  he  was  a  linen- 
draper  in  the  Strand.  Both  parents  were 
papists. 

Fope  was  from  his  birth  of  a  constitution 
tender  and  delicate ;  but  is  said  to  have  shown 
remarkable  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion. The  weakness  of  his  body  continued 
through  his  life  ;t  but  the  mildness  of  his  mind 


•  In  Lombard-street,  according  to  Dr.  Warton. — C. 
t  This  weakness  was  so  great,  that  he  coostamlj  wore 


perhaps  ended  with  his  chSdhood.  His  mtee, 
when  he  was  yonng,  was  so  pleaainfl;  that  he 
was  called  in  fondness  "  the  little  Nigntingale." 

Being  not  sent  early  to  school  he  was  taujg^ 
to  read  by  an  aunt ;  and  when  ne  was  aeren  or 
eight  years  old  became  a  lover  of  books.  Hs 
fim  learned  to  write  by  imitating  printed  books: 
a  species  of  penmanship  m  which  be  retaineo 
great  excellence  through  his  whole  life,  thoogfa 
his  ordinary  hand  was  not  eleganL 

When  he  was  about  eight,  he  was  nlaeed  in 
Hampshire,  under  Tavemer,  a  Romisn  priest, 
who,  oy  a  method  very  rarely  practised,  tang^ 
him  the  Qreek  and  Latin  rndimeots  logetMr. 
He  was  now  first  regularly  initiated  in  poetry 
by  the  perusal  of  *<  Ogdby's  Homer*  sod 
**  Sandys*  Ovid."  Ogilby's  assistance  he  ntfV 
repaid  with  any  praise ;  but  of  Sandys,  be  de- 
clared, in  his  notes  to  the  *'  Iliad,"  that  Engliik 
|>oetry  owed  much  of  iu  beauty  to  his  transis- 
tion.  Sandys  very  rarely  attempted  origiBsl 
composition. 

From  the  care  of  Tavemer,  under  whom  hit 
proficiency  was  considerable,  he  was  removed 
to  a  school  at  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  aaJ 


BUys,  as  I  have  been  assured  bj  a  waterman  at  Twkk* 
enham,  who,  in  UAinc  him  Into  his  boat,  bad  oisa  fdt 
them.  His  method  of  uking  the  air  on  the  wsisr  wai » 
have  a  sedan  chair  in  tH  boat.  In  which  be  sst  wiik  is 
f  lasses  down.  •!! 
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igain  to  another  school,  about  Hyde-park  Cor- 
ner ;  from  which  he  used  sometimes  to  stroll  to 
the  playhouse,  and  was  so  delighted  with  thea- 
trical exhibition,  that  he  formed  a  kind  of  play 
from  •*  Ogilby's  Iliad,"  with  some  verses  of  his 
own  intermixed,  which  he  persuaded  his  school- 
fellows to  act,  with  the  addition  of  his  master's 
gardener,  who  personated  Ajax. 

At  the  two  last  schools  he  used  to  represent 
himself  as  having  lost  part  of  what  Tavemer 
had  taught  him  ;  and  on  his  master  at  Twyford 
he  had  already  exercised  his  poetry  in  a  lam- 
poon. Yet  under  those  masters  he  translated 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  "  Metamor- 
phoeea."  If  he  kept  the  same  proportion  in  his 
other  exercises,  it  cannot  be  thought  that  his  loss 
was  great. 

He  tells  of  himself,  in  his  noems,  that  "  he 
lisped  in  numbers;"  and  usea  to  say  that  he 
could  not  remember  the  time  when  he  began  to 
make  verses.  In  the  style  of  fiction  it  might 
have  been  said  of  him  as  of  Pindar,  that,  when 
he  lay  in  his  cradle,  "  the  bees  swarmed  about 
his  mouth." 

About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  his  father, 
who  was  undoubtedly  disappointed  by  the  sud- 
den blast  of  popish  prosperity,  quitted  his  trade, 
and  retired  to  Binfield  in  Wmdsor  Forest,  with 
about  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  for  which,  be- 
ing consdentiously  determined  not  to  entrust  it 
to  the  government,  he  found  no  better  use  than 
that  of  locking  it  up  in  a  chest,  and  taking  from 
it  what  his  expenses  required :  and  his  life  was 
long  enough  to  consume  a  gieat  part  of  it  before 
his  son  came  to  the  inheritance. 

To  Binfield,  Pope  was  called  bv  his  father 
when  he  was  about  twelve  years  olo ;  and  there 
he  had,  for  a  few  months,  tne  assistance  of  one 
Deane,  another  priest,  of  whom  he  learned  only 
to  construe  a  little  of  "  Tully's  Offices."  How 
Mr.  Deane  could  spend,  with  a  boy  who  had 
translated  so  much  of  Ovid,  some  months  over 
a  small  part  of  "  Tully's  Offices,"  it  is  now  vain 
to  inquire. 

Of  m  youth  so  successfull;|r  employed,  and  so 
consplcaoiisly  improved,  a  mmute  account  must 
be  natnrally  desirad :  but  curiosity  must  be  con- 
tented with  confused,  imperfect,  and  sometimes 
unpiobable  intelligence.  Pope,  finding  little 
tdfantage  from  external  help,  resolved  thence- 
forward to  direct  himself,  and  at  twelve  formed 
a  plan  of  stndy,  which  he  completed  with  little 
otner  incitement  than  the  desire  of  excellence. 

His  prnnaiy  and  principal  purpose  was  to  be 
t  poet,  with  which  nis  father  accidentally  con- 
curred by  proposing  subjepts,  and  obliging  him 
to  correct  his  performances  by  many  revisals ; 
after  which,  the  old  gentleman,  when  he  was 
satisfied,  would  say,  **  these  are  good  rhjrmes." 

In  his  perusal  of  the  £nglish  poets  he  soon 
distingniuied  the  versification  of  Dryden,  which 
he  considered  as  the  model  to  be  studied,  and 
WIS  impressed  with  such  veneration  for  his 
instroetory  that  he  persuaded  some  friends  to 
take  him  to  ttxe  cofiee-houae  which  Dryden  fre- 
qneotad,  and  pleased  himself  with  havmg  seen 

him, 

Dryden  died  May  1,  1701,  some  days  before 
Pope  was  twelve ;  so  early  must  he  therefore 
have  felt  the  power  of  harmony  and  the  zeal  of 
genius.  Wlio  does  not  wish  that  Dryden  could 
nate  koowB  tha  value  of  the  homage  that  was 


paid  hun,  and  foreseen  the  greatness  of  hia 
young  admirer  7 

The  earliest  of  Pope's  productions  is  his  *'  Ode 
on  Solitude,"  written  before  he  was  twelve,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  more  than  other  forward 
boys  have  attained,  and  which  is  not  equal  to 
Cowley^s  performances  at  the  same  age. 

His  time  was  now  wholly  spent  m  reading 
and  writing.  As  he  read  the  classics,  he  amusea 
himself  with  translating  them ;  and  at  fourteen 
made  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  "  The  The- 
bais,"  whiclLwith  some  revision,  he  afterwards 
published.  He  must  have  been  at  this  time,  if 
he  had  no  help,  a  considerable  proficient  in  the 
Latin  tongue. 

By  Drydcn's  Fables,  which  had  then  been  not 
long  published,  and  were  much  in  the  hands 
of  poetical  readers,  he  was  tempted  to  try  his 
own  skill  in  giving  Chaucer  a  more  fashionable 
appearance,  and  put  "  January  and  May,"  and 
the  "  Prologue  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,"  into  modem 
English.  He  translated  likewise  the  episde  of 
<*  Sappho  to  Phaon,"  from  Ovid,  to  complete 
the  venion  which  was  before  imperfect;  and 
wrote  some  other  small  pieces,  which  he  after- 
wards printed. 

He  sometimes  imitated  the  English  poets,  and 
professed  to  have  written  at  fourteen  his  poem 
upon  "Silence^"  after  Rochester's  "Nothmff.** 
He  had  now  formed  his  versification,  and  Uie 
smoothness  of  his  numbers  surpassed  his  ori- 

final ;  but  this  is  a  small  part  of  his  praise ;  ho 
iscovera  such  acquaintance  both  with  human 
life  and  public  afTaira,  as  is  not  easily  conceived 
to  have  been  attainable  by  a  boy  of  fourteen  in 
Windsor  Forest 

Next  year  he  was  desirous  of  opening  to  him  • 
self  new  sources  of  knowledge,  by  making  him-* 
self  acouainted  with  modem  languages;  and 
removed  for  a  time  to  London,  that  he  might 
study  French  and  Italian,  which,  as  he  desired 
nothing  more  than  to  read  them,  were  by  diligent 
application  soon  despatched.  Of  Italian  learn- 
ing he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  made  much 
use  in  his  subsequent  studies. 

He  then  returned  to  Binfield,  and  delighted 
himself  with  his  own  poetry.  He  tried  all  stylet 
and  many  subjects.  He  wrote  a  comedy,  a 
tragedy,  an  epic  poem,  with  panegyrics  on  all 
the  pnnces  of  Europe ;  and,  as  he  confesses, 
« thought  himself  the  greatest  genius  that  ever 
was."  Self-confidence  is  the  first  requisite  to 
great  undertakings.  He,  indeed^  who  forma 
his  opinion  of  himself  in  solitude  without  know- 
ing the  powere  of  other  men,  is  very  liable  to 
error;  but  it  was  the  felicity  of  Pope  to  rata 
himself  at  his  real  value. 

Most  of  his  puerile  productions  were,  by  his 
maturer  judgment,  afterwards  destroyed.  *<  Al- 
cander,"  the  Epic  poem,  was  burned  by  the  pei^ 
suasion  of  Atterbnry.  The  tragedy  was  founded 
on  the  legend  of  St  Genevieve.  Of  the  comedy 
there  is  no  account  ^    * 

Concerning  his  studies  it  is  related,  that  he 
translated  «  TulW  on  Old  Ajge^"  and  that  be- 
sides his  books  of*^  poetry  ana  cnticism,  he  read 
"Temple's  Essays"  and  "Locke  on  Human 
Understanding."  His  reading,  though  his  f^ 
vourite  authon  are  not  known,  appears  to  have 
been  sufficiently  extensive  and  multifarious ;  for 
his  early  pieces  show,  with  sufficient  svidaoo^ 
his  knowledge  of  books. 
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lie  that  is  pleaaed  with  hfansdf  easily  iiii»- 
SJnes  that  he  snail  please  others.  Sir  William 
Trumbull,  who  had  been  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  secretary  of  state,  when  he 
retired  from  business,  fixed  his  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Binfield.  Pope,  not  yet  six- 
teen, was  introduced  to  the  statesman  of  sixty, 
and  so  distinguished  himself,  that  their  inter- 
views ended  in  friendship  and  correspondence. 
Pope  was,  through  his  whole  hfe,  ambitioos  of 
splendid  acouaintance ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
wanted  ncitner  diligence  nor  success  in  attracts 
ing  the  notice  of  the  great ;  for,  from  his  first 
entrance  into  the  wond,  and  his  entrance  was 
Tery  early,  he  was  admitted  to  familiarity  with 
those  whose  rank  or  station  made  them  most 
conspicuous. 

From  the  age  of  sixteen  the  life  of  Pope,  as 
an  author,  may  be  properly  computed.  He  now 
wrote  his  Pastorals,  which  were  shown  to  the 
poets  and  critics  of  that  time :  as  they  well  de- 
served, they  were  read  with  admiration,  and 
many  praises  were  bestowed  upon  them  and 
upon  the  Preface,  which  is  both  elegant  and 
learned  in  a  high  degree  ;  they  were,  however, 
not  published  tiU  five  years  afterwards. 

Cowley,  Milton,  and  Pope,  are  distingiushed 
among  the  £nglish  poets  by  the  early  exertion  of 
their  powers  ;  but  the  works  of  Cowley  alone 
were  published  in  his  childhood,  and  therefore 
of  him  only  can  it  be  certain  that  his  puerile 
performances  received  no  improvement  from  his 
maturer  studies. 

At  this  time  began  his  acquaintance  with 
Wycherley,  a  man  who  seems  to  have  had 
among  \us  contemporaries  his  fiill  share  of  repu- 
tation, to  have  been  esteemed  without  virtue, 
and  caressed  without  good  humour.  Pope  was 
proud  of  his  notice;  Wycherley  wrote  verses 
m  his  praise,  which  he  was  charged  by  Dennis 
with  writing  to  himself^  and  they  agreed  for 
a  while  to  flatter  one  another.  It  is  pleasant  to 
remark  how  soon  Pope  learned  the  cant  of  an 
author,  and  began  to  treat  critics  with  contempt, 
though  he  had  yet  suffered  nothing  from  them. 

But  the  fondness  of  Wycherley  was  too  vio- 
lent to  lasL  His  esteem  of  Pope  was  such,  that 
he  submitted  some  poems  to  nis  revision  :  and 
when  Poi>e,  perhaps  proud  of  such  confidence, 
was  sufficiently  bold  in  his  criticisms  and  liberal 
in  his  alterations,  the  old  scribbler  was  angnr  to 
see  his  pa^ges  defaced,  and  felt  more  pain  from 
the  detection,  than  content  from  the  amendment 
of  his  faults.  They  parted ;  but  Pope  always 
considered  hnn  with  kmdness,  and  visited  him  a 
tittle  time  before  he  died. 

Another  of  his  early  correspondents  was  Mr. 
Cromwell,  of  whom  I  have  learned  nothing  par- 
ticular but  that  he  used  to  ride  a  hunting  m  a 
tiewi^.  He  vras  fond,  and  perhaps  vam,  of 
amusing  himself  with  poetry  and  criticism ;  and 
sometimes  sent  his  Denormances  to  Pope,  who 
did  not  forbear  sucn  remarks  as  were  now  and 
then  unwelcome.  Pope,  in  his  turn,  put  the 
juvenile  version  of  ''SCatius'*  into  hn  hands  for 
correction. 

Their  correspondence  aff>rded  the  public  its 
first  knowledge  of  Pope*s  epistolary  powers ;  for 
Us  Letters  were  given  by  Cromwell  to  one  Mrs. 
Thomas :  and  she  many  years  afterwards  sold 
them  to  CuiU^  who  inaeited  them  in  a  volume  of 
bis  Miscellames. 


Walsh,  a  name  yet  preserved  aiDOBf  the 
minor  poets,  was  one  of  his  first  enconrag eni 
His  regard  was  gained  by  the  Pastorals,  sad 
fix>m  him  Pope  received  the  counsel  by  which  he 
seems  to  have  regulated  his  studies.  WaUk 
advised  him  to  correctness,  which,  as  he  told 
him,  the  Ejiglish  poets  had  hitherto  neelccted, 
and  which  therefore  was  left  to  him  as  a  basis  o) 
fiime :  and,  being  delighted  with  rural  poems, 
recommended  to  nim  to  write  a  pastoral  comedy, 
like  those  which  are  read  so  eacerly  in  Italy  ;  a 
desi^  which  Pope  probably  dia  not  approve,  as 
he  <ud  not  follow  iL 

Pope  had  now  declared  himself  a  poet ;  and, 
thinking  himself  entitled  to  poetical  conversa- 
tion, began  at  seventeen  to  ueaueot  Willis,  a 
cofiee-house  on  the  north  side  ot  Rusacll-etreet 
in  Covent-garden,  where  the  wits  of  that  time 
used  to  assemble,  and  where  Dryden  had,  when 
he  lived,  been  accustomed  to  preside. 

During  this  period  of  his  life  he  was  indefa- 
tigably  diHgent  and  insatiably  curious ;  wanting 
health  for  violent  and  money  for  cxpeasivs 
pleasures ;  and  having  excited  in  Imnaelf  very 
strong  desires  of  intellectual  eminence,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  over  his  books ;  but  he  read 
oalj  to  store  his  mind  with  focts  and  iBagcs, 
seizinj^  all  that  his  authors  presented  with  andis- 
tinguishable  voracity,  and  with  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  too  easer  to  be  nice,  in  a  mind 
like  his,  however,  sll  the  faculties  were  at  once 
involuntarily  improving.  Judsfinent  is  forced 
upon  us  by  experience^  He  that  reads  many 
books  must  compare  one  opinion  or  one  styie 
with  another;  and^  when  he  compares,  must 
necessarily  distinguish,  reject,  and  prefer.  But 
the  account  given  by  himself  of  his  stndiee  was, 
that  from  fourteen  to  twenty  he  read  only  for 
amusement,  from  twenty  to  twentyrscvea  for 
improvement  and  instruction ;  that  in  the  Ibst 
part  of  this  time  he  desired  onl^r  to  know,  and 
m  the  second  he  endeavoured  to  judge. 

The  Pastorals,  which  had  been  for  some  tisM 
handed  about  among  poets  and  critics,  were  at 
last  printed  (1709)  mTonson's  **  Miscdiaay,** 
in  a  volume  which  began  with  th«  Pastorals  of 
Philips  and  ended  with  those  of  Pope. 

The  same  year  was  written  the  **  Essay  on 
Criticism  ;"  a  work  which  displays  such  extent 
of  comprehension,  such  nicety  of  distinctioo, 
such  acquaintance  with  manund,  aiid  each 
knowledge  both  of  ancient  and  modem  kam- 
ing,  as  are  not  often  attained  by  the  mataiest 
age  and  longest  experience.  It  was  published 
about  two  years  afterwards ;  and,  beiag  praised 
by  Addison  in  <*The  Spectator^*  with  wmf&dnl 
tiberality,  met  with  so  much  fovour  as  enraged 
Dennis,  ''who,'*  he  says,  ''foond  hnoMcIf  st- 
tacked,  without  any  manner  of  pmroratieu  <ai 
his  side^  and  attacked  in  his  peraon,  instsad  of 
his  writings,  by  one  who  was  wholly  m  sliiBfEer 
to  him,  at  a  time  when  all  the  world  knew  be 
was  persecuted  by  fortune ;  and  not  only  saw 
that  tnis  was  attempted  in  a  clandestine  BaaDsr, 
with  the  utmost  falsehood  and  calumay,  bat 
found  that  all  this  was  done  by  a  little  aftded 
hypocrite,  who  had  nothing  in  nis  mooth  at  ths 
same  time  but  truth,  candour,  fneodship^  good- 
nature, humanity,  and  magnanimitj.*' 


•  fio.  at.    But,  accordioff  lo  Dr.  Wanna.  14ae  *w 
displayed  St  <moj>aMi^>  which  AAdImm  Smmtt 
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How  the  attack  waB  clandestine  is  not  easily 
perceiTed,  nor  how  his  person  is  depreciated'; 
but  he  seems  to^  hare  known  something  uf 
Pope's  character,  in  whom  may  be  discovered 
an  appetite  to  talk  too  frequently  of  his  own 
Tirtues. 

The  Dsmphlet  is  such  as  rage  might  be  ex- 
pected to  dictate.  He  supposes  himself  to  W 
asked  two  questions ;  whether  the  Essay  will 
sueeeed,  and  who  or  what  is  tjie  author.    ' 

Its  sooeess  he  admits  to  be  secured  by  the 
false  opinions  then  prevalent ;  the  author  he 
concludes  to  be  "  young  and  raw.'* 

"  First,  becaose  he  dncovers  a  sufficiency  be* 
yond  his  little  ability,  and  hath  rashly  under* 
taken  a  task  infinitdv  above  his  force.  Second ly^ 
while  this  little  autnor  struts,  and  affects  tfie 
dictatorian  air^  he  plainly  shows,  that  at  th^ 
same  time  he  is  under  the  rod ;  and,  while  lit; 
pretends  to  give  laws  to  others,  is  a  pedantic 
slave  to  authority  and  opinion.  Thirdly,  h& 
hath,  like  schoolboys,  borrowed  both  from 
living  and  dead.  Fourthly,  he  knows  not  hi^ 
own  mind,  and  frequently  contradicts  himself. 
FifUily,  he  is  ahnost  perpetually  in  the  wrong." 

All  these  positions  he  attempts  to  prove  by 
quotations  and  remarks;  but  his  desire  to  do 
mischief  is  greater  than  his  power.  He  ha!{, 
however,  justly  criticised  some  passages  in  these 
lines: 

There  are  whom  hear*ii  has  blesi'd  with  store  of  wilt 

Tec  wane  as  much  afain  to  manage  it ; 

For  Wk  and  Judgment  erer  are  at  strife- 
It  is  apparent  that  wit  has  two  meanings,  i^nd 
that  what  is  wanted,  though  called  wit,  is  truly 
judgment.  So  fiir  Biennis  is  undoubtedly  right  r 
but  not  content  with  argument,  he  will  have  :i 
little  mirth,  and  triumphs  over  the  first  couplet 
in  terms  too  elegant  to  be  forgotten.  "  By  th« 
way,  what  rare  numbers  are  here }  Would  not 
one  swear  that  this  youngster  had  espoused  som<3 
antk^uated  muse,  who  had  sued  out  a  divorce  on 
aocoont  of  impotence  from  some  superannuated 
sinner ;  and,  tiaving  been  poxed  by  her  form<  r 
spouse,  has  got  the  gout  in  her  decrepit  ag^, 
which  makes  her  hobbte  so  danmably  7"  Ttus 
was  the  man  who  would  reform  a  nation  sink' 
inff  into  barbarity. 

In  another  place  Pope  himself  allowed  that 
Dennis  had  detected  one  of  those  blunders  whicli 
■re  ealled  *'  bulls."  The  first  edition  had  thi^ 
line: 

Whactochlewlt— 

Where  wanted,  eeom^d ;  and  envied  where  acquired  ? 

**  How^**  says  the  critic,  *'  can  wit  be  scometJ 
where  it  is  not  7  Is  not  this  a  figure  frequently 
employed  in  Hibernian  land  7  The  person  th&i 
vanta  this  wit  may  indeed  be  scorned,  but  the 
•eom  shows  the  honour  which  the  contemner 
hes  for  wit**  Of  this  remark  Pope  made  the 
proper  use,  by  correaing  the  passage. 

I  have  preserved,  I  think,  all  that  is  reason- 
able in  Deonis's  Criticism ;  it  remains  that  jus- 
tice be*  done  to  hm  delicacy.  "  For  his  ac- 
qnaintanee  (says  Dennis)  he  names  Mr.  Walsh  ^ 
who  had  by  no  means  the  qualification  which 
this  author  reckons  absolutelv  necessary  to  & 
eritie,  it  being  very  certain  that  he  was,  liki; 
this  Essatrer,  a  verr  indifferent  poet ;  he  loved 
to  be  well  dresseo;  and  I  remember  a  little 
yonag  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Walsh  used  to 


take  into  his  company,  as  a  double  foil  to  his 
person  and  capacity.  Inquire  between  Sun* 
ninghiil  and  Oakenham,  for  a  young,  short, 
squab  gentleman,  the  very  bow  of  the  god  of 
love,  and  tell  me  whether  he  be  a  proper  author 
to  make  personal  reflections?  He  may  extol 
the  ancients,  but  he  has  reason  to  thank  the 
gods  that  he  was  born  a  modern;  for  had  he 
been  bom  of  Grecian  parents,  and  his  father 
consequently  had  by  law  had  the  absolute  dis* 
posal  of  him,  his  lira  had  been  no  longer  than 
that  of  one  of  his  poems,  the  life  of  half  a  day. 
Let  the  person  of  a  jg;entleman  of  his  parts  be 
never  so  contemptib^,  his  inward  man  is  ten 
times  more  ridiculous  ;  it  being  impossible  that 
his  outward  form,  though  it  be  that  of  down* 
right  monkey,  should  differ  so  much  from  hu- 
man shape,  as  his  unthinking  immaterial  part 
does  from  human  understanding.*'  Thus  be^n 
the  hostility  between  Pope  and  Dennis,  which, 
though  it  was  suspended  for  a  short  time,  nevei 
was  appeased.  Pope  seems,  at  first,  to  have 
attacked  him  wantonly ;  but,  though  he  always 
professed  to  despise  him,  he  discovers^  by  men- 
tioning him  very  often,  that  he  felt  his  Uirce  or 
his  venom. 

Of  this  essay,  Pope  declared,  that  he  did  not 
expect  the  sale  to  be  quick,  because  *'  not  one 
gentleman  in  sixty,  even  of  liberal  education, 
could  understand  it.**  The  gentlemen  and  the 
education  of  that  time  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
lo^rer  character  than  they  are  of  this.  He 
mentioned  a  thousand  copies  as  a  numerous 
impression. 

Dennis  was  not  his  only  censurer :  the  zeal 
ous  papists  thought  the  monks  treated  with  too 
much  contempt,  and  Erasmus  too  studiously 
praised ;  but  to  these  objections  he  had  not 
much  regard. 

The  E^say  has  been  translated  into  French  by 
Hamilton,  author  of  the  ''Comte  de  Granunont,'* 
whose  version  was  never  printed,  by  Robothara, 
secretary  to  the  Kin?  for  Hanover,  and  by  Res- 
nel;  and  commented  by  Dr.  Warburton,  who 
has  discovered  in  it  such  order  and  connexion 
as  was  not  perceived  by  Addison,  nor,  as  is  said, 
intended  by  the  author. 

Almost  every  poem  consisting  of  precepts  is 
so  far  arbitrary  and  immethodical,  that  many 
of  the  paragraphs  may  change  places  with  no 
apparent  inconvenience ;  for  of  two  or  more  po- 
sitions depending  upon  some  remote  and  genera] 
principle,  there  is  seldom  any  cogent  reason  why 
one  should  precede  the  other.  But  for  the  order 
in  which  they  stand,  whatever  it  be,  a  little  in- 
genuity may  easily  give  a  reason.  **  It  is  pos- 
sible,*' says  Hooker,  "  that  by  long  circumduc- 
tion, from  any  one  truth  all  truth  may  be  in- 
ferred." Of  all  homogeneous  truths,  at  least  of 
all  truths  respecting  uie  same  general  end,  in 
whatever  series  they  may  be  produced,  a  con- 
catenation by  intermediate  ideas  may  be  formed, 
such  as.  when  it  is  once  shown,  shall  appear  na- 
tural ;  but  if  this  order  be  reversed,  another 
mode  of  connexion  equally  specious  may  be 
found  or  made.  Aristotle  is  praised  for  naming 
Fortitude  first  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  as  that 
without  which  no  other  virtue  can  steadily  be 
practised ;  but  he  might,  with  equal  propriety, 
have  placed  Prudence  and  Justice  before  it,  since 
without  Prudence,  Fortitude  is  mad;  without 
Justice  it  is  mischievous. 
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As  the  end  of  method  is  perspicuity,  that 
^ries  is  sufficiently  regular  that  avoidB  obscu- 
rity ;  and  where  there  is  no  obscurity,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  discover  method. 

In  "  The  Spectator"  was  published  the  Mes- 
siah, which  he  first  submitter  to  the  penisal  of 
Steele,  and  corrected  in  compliance  with  his  cri- 
ticisms. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  from  his  Letters,  that 
the  "  Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady,"  were 
written  about  the  time  when  his  Elssay  was  pub- 
lished. The  lady's  name  and  adventures  I  nave 
sought  with  fruitless  inquiry."** 

I  can  therefore  tell  no  more  than  I  have 
learned  from  Mr.  Ruifbead,  who  writes  with  the 
.  confidence  of  one  who  could  trust  his  informa- 
tion. She  was  a  woman  of  eminent  rank  and 
large  fortune,  the  ward  of  an  uncle,  who,  having 
given  her  a  proper  education,  expected  like  other 
guardians  that  she  should  make  at  least  an  equal 
match  ;  and  such  he  proposed  to  her,  but  found 
it  rejected  in  favour  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
inferior  condition. 

Having  discovered  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  lovers,  and  finding  the  young 
lady  determined  to  abide  by  her  own  choice,  he 
supposed  that  separation  might  do  what  can 
rarely  be  done  by  arguments,  and  sent  her  into 
a  foreign  country,  where  she  was  obliged  to  con- 
verse only  with  those  from  whom  her  uncle  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

Her  lover  took  care  to  repeat  his  vows ;  but 
his  letters  were  intercepted  and  carried  to  her 
guardian,  who  directed  ner  to  be  watched  with 
still  greater  vi^;ilance,  till  of  this  restraint  she 
grew  so  impatient,  that  she  bribed  a  woman 
servant  to  procure  her  a  sword,  which  she  di- 
rected to  her  heart. 

From  this  account,  given  with  evident  inten- 
tion to  raise  the  lady's  character,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  she  had  any  claim  to  praise,  nor  much 
to  compassion.  She  seems  to  have  been  impa- 
tient, violent,  and  ungovernable.  Her  uncle's 
power  could  not  have  lasted  long ;  the  hour  of 
liberty  and  choice  would  have  come  in  time. 
But  her  desires  were  too  hot  for  delay,  and  she 
liked  self-murder  better  than  suspense. 

Nor  is  it  discovered  that  the  uncle,  whoever 
he  was,  is  with  much  justice  delivered  to  pos- 
terity as  *'  a  false  Guardian  ;"  he  seems  to  have 
done  only  that  for  which  a  ^ardian  is  appointed ; 
he  endeavoured  to  direct  ms  niece  till  sne  should 
be  able  to  direct  herselfi  Poetry  has  not  often 
been  worse  eniployed  than  in  dignifying  the 
amorous  fury  of^a  raving  girL 

Not  long  after,  he  wrote  "  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  the  most  airy,  the  most  ingenious,  and 
the  most  deli^tful  or  all  his  compositions,  occa- 
sioned bv  a  frolic  of  gallantry,  rather  too  fami- 
liar, in  which  Lord  Pctre  cut  off  a  lock  of  Mis. 
Arabella  Fermor's  hair.  This,  whether  stealth 
or  violence,  was  so  much  resented,  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  two  families,  before  very  friendly, 
was  interrupted.  Mr.  Caryl,  a  gentleman  who, 
being  secretary  to  Kinjf  James's  queen,  had 
followed  his  mistress  mto  France,  and  who, 
being  the  author  of  *'  Sir  Solomon  Single,"  a 
comedy^  and  some  translations,  was  entitled  to 
the  notice  of  a  wit,  solicited  Pope  to  endeavour 
a  reconciliation  by  a  ludicrous  poem,  which 
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might  bring  both  the  parties  to  a  better  temper. 
In  compliance  with  Caryl's  request,  thoofh  his 
name  was  for  a  long  time  marked  only  by  the 
first  and  last  letters,  C — ^1,  a  poem  of  two  cantos 
was  written,  (1711,)  as  is  said,  in  a  fortnight, 
and  sent  to  the  offended  lady,  who  liked  it  well 
enough  to  show  it ;  and,  with  the  usual  process 
of  literary  transactions,  the  author,  dreading  a 
surreptitious  edition,  was  forced  to  publish  iL 

Th^  event  is  said  to  have  been  such  as  was 
desired^  the  pacification  and  divernon  of  all  to 
whom  It  related,  except  Sir  George  Brown,  who 
complained  with  some  bitterness,  that,  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Plume,  he  was  made  to  talk 
nonsense.  Whether  all  this  be  true  I  have 
some  doubt ;  for  at  Paris,  a  few  years  afo,  a 
niece  of  Mrs.  Fermor,  who  presided  in  an  Eng- 
lish convent,  mentioned  Pope's  work  with  very 
little  gratitude,  rather  as  an  insult  than  an 
honour ;  and  she  may  be  supposed  to  have  in- 
herited the  opinion  ot  her  family. 

At  its  first  appearance  it  was  termed  by  Addi- 
son merum  sal.  Pope,  however,  saw  that  it  wu 
capable  of  improvement ;  and,  having  luckily 
contrived  to  borrow  his  machinery  from  the 
Rosicrucians,  imparted  the  scheme  with  which 
his  head  was  teeming  to  Addison,  who  t^  him 
that  his  work  as  it  stood,  was  **a  delicious  little 
thing,"  and  gave  him  no  encouragement  to  re- 
touch it 

This  has  been  too  hastily  considered  as  to 
instance  of  Addison's  jealousy  ;  for,  as  he  could 
not  ^ess  the  conduct  of  the  new  design,  or  the 
possibilities  of  pleasure  comprised  in  a  fiction  of 
which  there  haa  been  no  examples,  he  might  very 
reasonably  and  kindly  persuade  the  author  to 
acquiesce  in  his  own  prosperity,  and  forbear  aa 
attempt  which  he  considered  as  an  unneoesaary 
hazard. 

Addison's  counsel  was  happily  rejected.  Pope 
foresaw  the  future  efiSorescence  of  maagery  tkea 
budding  in  his  mind,  and  resolved  to  spare  no 
art  or  mdustry  of  cultivation.  The  ton  faao- 
riance  of  his  fancy  was  already  shootinc,  and  all 
the  gay  varieties  of  diction  were  ready  atma  hand 
to  colour  and  embellish  iL  ' 

His  attempt  was  justified  by  its  socoeas.  "The 
Rape  of  the  Lock  "  stands  forward,  in  the  classes 
of  literature,  as  the  most  exquisite  example  of 
ludicrous  poetry.  Berkeley  congratulatea  him 
upon  the  oisplav  of  powers  more  truly  poetical 
than  he  had  shown  before:  vrith  elesance  of 
description,  and  justness  of  precepts,  he  nad  now 
exhibited  boundless  fertilitv  of  invention. 

He  always  considered  tbe  intermixture  of  the 
machinery  with  the  action  as  his  most  aocoeesfal 
exertion  of  poetical  art  He  indeed  could  never 
afterwards  produce  any  thing  of  such  nnex- 
ampled  excellence.  Those  performances  which 
strike  with  wonder  are  combinations  of  skUfol 
genius  with  happy  casualty ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
mat  any  felicity  like  the  discovery  of  a  new  rsce 
of  preternatural  agents  should  happen  twice  to 
the  same  man. 

Of  this  poem  the  author  was,  I  think,  aBowed 
to  enjoy  the  praise  for  a  long  time  vrithout  dis- 
turbance. Many  years  afterwards,  Dennis  pub- 
lished some  remarks  upon  it,  with  very  little  force, 
and  with  no  effect ;  for  the  opinion  of  the  pobfic 
was  already  settled,  and  it  was  no  longer  at  ^ 
mercy  of  criticism. 

About  this  tinw  he  publidied  "TUTcnflt 
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of  Faroe,**  which,  as  he  tells  Steele  in  their  cor- 
twpondence,  he  had  written  two  years  before  ; 
that  is,  when  he  was  only  twenty-two  years  old, 
an  early  time  of  life  for  so  much  learning  and  so 
much  observation  as  that  work  exhibits. 

On  this  poem  Dennis  afterwards  published 
mme  remarks,  of  which  the  most  reasonable  is, 
that  some  of  the  Unes  represent  Motion  as  exhi- 
bited by  Sculpture. 

Of  the  epistle  from  "Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  I 
do  not  know  the  date.  His  first  incUnation  to 
attempt  a  composition  of  that  tender  kind  arose, 
as  Mr.  Savage  told  roe,  from  his  perusal  of 
Prior's  *'  Nutbrown  Maid.**  How  much  he  has 
•orpassed  Prior's  work  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention,  when  perhaps  it  may  be  said  with  jus- 
tice, that  he  has  excelled  every  composition  of 
the  same  kind.  The  mixture  of  relisious  hope 
and  resignation  gives  an  elevation  and  dignity  to 
disappointed  love  which  images  merely  natural 
cannot  bestow.  The  gloom  of  a  convent  strikes 
the  imagination  with  for  greater  force  than  the 
aolitude  of  a  grove. 

This  piece  was,  however,  not  much  his  favour- 
ite in  his  latter  years,  though  I  never  heard  upon 
iriiat  principle  he  slighted  it 

In  the  next  year  (1713)  he  published  '*  Wind- 
sor Forest  ;**  of  which  part  was,  as  he  relates, 
written  at  sixteen,  about  the  same  time  as  his 
Pastorals,  and  the  latter  part  was  added  after- 
wards :  where  the  addition  begins,  we  are  not 
told.  The  lines  relating  to  the  peace  confess 
their  own  date.  It  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who  was  then  high  in  reputation  and 
influence  among  the  tories ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem  gave  sreat  pain  to 
Addison,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  politician.  Re- 
ports hke  this  are  slways  spread  with  boldness 
very  disproportionate  to  their  evidence.  Why 
should  Adoison  rteeive  any  particular  disturh- 
ance  from  the  last  lines  of  "  Windsor  Forest?" 
If  contrariety  of  opinion  could  poison  a  politician, 
he  would  not  live  a  day ;  and,  as  a  poet,  he  must 
have  felt  Pope's  force  of  genius  much  more  from 
many  other  parts  of  his  works. 

The  pain  that  Addison  might  feel  it  is  not 
fSkt^y  that  he  would  confess ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  so  well  suppressed  his  discontent,  that 
Pope  now  thought  himself  his  favourite;  for, 
having  been  consulted  in  the  revisal  of  "Cato," 
he  introduced  it  bv  a  Prologue ;  and,  when  Den- 
nis published  his  Remarks,  undertook,  not  indeed 
to  vindicate,  but  to  revenue  his  friend,  by  a  "  Nar- 
rative of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Addison  gave 
no  encouragement  to  this  disingenuous  hostility ; 
htf  says  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him,  "  indeed  your 
opinion,  that  it  is  entirely  to  be  neglected,  would 
be  my  own  in  my  own  case ;  but  I  felt  more 
warmth  here  than  I  did  when  I  first  saw  his  book 
against  myself^  (though  indeed  in  two  minutes  it 
made  me  heartily  merry.")  Addison  was  not  a 
man  on  whom  such  cant  of  sensibility  could 
make  much  impression.  He  left  the  pamphlet 
to  itself,  having  disowned  it  to  Dennis,  and  pei^ 
haps  did  not  tmnk  Pope  to  have  deserved  much 
by  his  officiousness. 

This  year  was  printed  in  '* The  Guardian" 
dM  iromcal  comparison  between  the  Pastorals 
if  Philips  and  Pope ;  a  composition  of  artifice, 
criticism,  and  Utemture,  to  which  nothing  equal 
wili  easily  he  fonnd.    The  superiority  of  Pope 


is  so  ingeniously  dissembled,  and  the  feeble  lines 
of  Philips  so  skilfully  preferred,  that  Steele,  be- 
ing deceived,  was  unwilling  to  print  the  paper, 
lest  Pope  should  be  offenoed.  Addison  imme- 
diately saw  the  writer's  design ;  and,  as  it  seems, 
had  malice  enough  to  conceal  his  discovery,  and 
to  permit  a  publicatiofi  which,  b^  making  his 
friend  Philips  ridiculous,  made  him  for  ever  an 
enemy  to  Pope. 

It  appears  that  about  this  time  Pope  had  a 
stronff  inclination  to  unite  the  art  of  painting 
with  Uiat  of  poetry,  and  put  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Jervas.  He  was  near-sighted,  and 
therefore  not  formed  by  nature  for  a  painter; 
he  tried,  however,  how  far  he  could  advance, 
and  sometimes  persuaded  his  friends  to  sit  A 
picture  of  Betterton,  supposed  to  be  drawn  by 
nim,  was  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Mansfield  t** 
if  this  was  taken  from  the  life,  he  must  have  b^ 
gun  to  paint  earlier ;  for  Betterton  was  now 
dead.  Pope's  ambition  of  this  new  art  produced 
some  encomiastic  verses  to  Jervas,  wnich  cei^ 
tainly  show  his  power  as  a  poet ;  but  I  have  been 
told  that  they  betray  his  ignorance  of  painting. 

He  appears  to  have  regarded  Betterton  vnth 
kindness  and  esteem ;  and  after  his  death  pub- 
lished, under  his  name,  a  version  into  modem 
English  of  Chaucer's  Prologues,  and  one  of  his 
Tales,  which,  as  was  related  by  Mr.  Harte,  were 
believed  to  have  been  the  performance  of  Pope 
himself  by  Fenton,  who  made  him  a  ^ay  offer  of 
five  pounds,  if  he  would  show  them  in  the  hand 
of  Betterton. 

The  next  year  (1713)  produced  a  bolder  at- 
tempt, by  which  profit  was  sought  as  well  as 
praise.  The  poems  which  he  had  hitherto  writ- 
ten, however  tney  might  have  diffused  his  name, 
had  made  very  little  addition  to  his  fortune. 
The  allowance  which  his  father  made  him, 
though,  proportioned  to  what  he  had,  it  mi^t 
be  libersJ,  could  not  be  lar^e  ;  his  religion  hin- 
dered him  from  the  occupation  of  any  civil  em- 
ployment; and  he  complained  that  he  wanted 
even  money  to  buy  books. f 

He  therefore  resolved  to  try  how  far  the  favour 
of  the  public  extended,  by  soliciting  a  subscrip* 
tion  to  a  version  of  the  "  Iliad,"  with  large  notes. 

To  print  by  subscription  was,  for  some  time, 
a  practice  peculiar  to  the  English.  The  first 
considerable  work  for  which  this  expedient  was 
employed  is  said  to  have  been  Dryaen's  •*  Viiw 
gil ;"{  and  it  had  been  tried  again  with  success 
when  the  '*  Tatlers  "  were  collected  into  volumes. 

There  was  reason  to  believe  that  Pope's  at- 
tempt would  be  successful.  He  was  in  the  fhll 
bloom  of  reputation,  and  was  personally  known 
to  almost  all  whom  dimity  of  emplopnent,  or 
splendour  of  reputation,  tiad  made  enunent ;  he 
conversed  indinerently  with  both  parties,  and 
never  disturbed  the  public  with  his  political 
opinions ;  and  it  mignt  be  naturally  expected, 
as  each  faction  then  boasted  its  literary  zeal, 
that  the  great  men,  who  on  other  occasions 
practised  all  the  violence  of  opposition,  would 
emulate  each  other  in  their  encouragement  of  a 
poet  who  had  delighted  all,  and  by  whom  none 
nad  been  offendedT 

*  It  is  still  at  Caen  Wood.— N.  f  Spence. 

t  Earlier  than  thia.  vis.  In  1888,  Milton's  **ParadiM 
Lost "  had  been  published  with  great  suecesa  by  subscrip- 
tion, in  Tolio,  under  ths  paironsfe  of  Mr.  (sfienraras 
Lord)  r " 
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With  those  hopes  he  offered  an  English  **  Iliad  " 
to  subscribers,  in  six  volumes  in  quarto,  for  six 
guineas ;  a  sum,  according  to  the  value  of  money 
at  that  time,  bv  no  means  inconsiderable,  and 
sreater  tlian  I  believe  to  have  been  ever  asked 
before.  His  proposal,  however,  was  very  favour- 
ably received;  and  the  patrons  of  literature  were 
busy  to  recommend  his  undertaking  and  promote 
his  interest  Lord  Oxford,  indeed,  lamented  that 
such  a  genius  should  be  wasted  upon  a  work 
not  original ;  but  proposed  no  means  by  which 
he  might  live  without  it  Addison  recommended 
caution  and  naoderation,  and  advised  him  not  to 
be  content  with  the  praise  of  half  the  nation, 
when  he  might  be  universally  favoured. 

The  greatness  of  the  desi^,  the  popularity 
of  the  author,  and  the  attention  of  the  literary 
worid,  naturally  raised  such  expectations  of  the 
future  sale,  that  the  booksellers  made  their  oiicrs 
with  great  eagerness ;  but  the  highest  bidder 
was  Bernard  Lintot,  who  became  proprietor,  on 
condition  of  supplying  at  his  own  expense  all 
the  copies  whicn  were  to  be  delivered  to  sub- 
scribers or  presented  to  friends,  and  paying  two 
hundred  pounds  for  every  volume. 

Of  the  ouartos  it  was,  I  believe,  stipulated 
that  none  should  be  printed  but  for  the  author, 
that  the  subscription  might  not  be  depreciated  ; 
but  Lintot  impressed  the  small  pages  upon  a 
small  folio,  and  paper  perhaps  a  litue  thinner ; 
and  sol^  exactly  at  half  the  price,  for  half  a 

Siinea  each  volume,  books  so  little  inferior  to 
e  quartos,  that  by  a  fraud  of  trade,  those  folios, 
being  afterwards  shortened  by  cutting  away  the 
top  and  bottom,  were  sold  as  copies  printed  for 
the  subscribers. 

Lintot  printed  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  royal 
paper  in  folio,  for  two  guineas  a  volume ;  of 
the  small  folio,  having  printed  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  of  the  first  volume,  he  re- 
duced the  number  in  the  other  volumes  to  a 
thousand. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  relate  that  the  bookseller, 
after  all  his  hopes  and  all  his  liberality,  was,  by 
a  very  unjust  and  illei^  action,  defrauded  of  his 
profit.  An  edition  of  the  English  ^  Iliad  *'  was 
printed  in  Holland,  in  duodecimo,  and  imported 
clandestinely  for  the  gratification  of  those  who 
were  impatient  to  read  what  they  could  not  yet 
afford  to  buy.  This  fraud  could  only  be  coun- 
teracted by  an  edition  equally  cheap  and  more 
conunodious;  and  Lintot  was  compelled  io  con- 
tract his  fobo  at  once  into  a  duodecimo,  and  lose 
the  advantage  of  an  intermediate  gradation. 
The  notes,  which  in  the  Dutch  copies  were 
placed  at  the  end  of  each  book,  as  they  had  been 
m  the  large  volumes,  were  now  subjoined  to  the 
t«xt  in  the  same  page,  and  are  therefore  more 
easily  consulted.  Of  this  edition  two  thousand 
five  hundred  were  first  printed,  and  five  thousand 
a  few  weeks  afterwards ;  but  indeed  great  num- 
bers were  necessary  to  produce  considerable 
profit 

Pope,  having  now  emitted  his  proposals,  and 
engaged  not  only  his  own  reputation,  but  in  some 
d^ree  that  of  his  friends  who  patronized  his 
subscription,  began  to  be  fn^ted  at  his  own 
undertaking;  and  finding  himself  at  first  em- 
barrassed with  difficulties,  which  retarded  and 
oppreesed  himj  he  was  for  a  time  timorous  and 
aneaiy,  had  hii  nights  disturbed  by  dreams  of 
long  jowiUM  thiwi^  nnk&own  wftj%  Md  wiib- 


ed,  as  he  said,  '*that  somebodj  wo«ild  hanf 
him."* 

This  misery,  however,  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance ;  he  grew  by  degrees  more  acqusinted 
with    Homer*8    images  and   expressions^  and 

Firactice  increased  his  facility  of  versification.— 
n  a  short  time  he  represents  himself  as  de- 
spatching regularlv  fifty  verses  a  day,  which 
would  show  him  by  an  easy  oompatatioo  the 
termination  of  his  labour. 

His  own  diffidence  was  not  his  only  Texation. 
He  that  asks  a  subscription  soon  finds  that  he 
has  enemies.  All  who  do  not  encourage  him 
defame  him.  He  that  wants  money  will  ra- 
ther be  thought  angry  than  poor ;  and  he  that 
wishes  to  save  his  money  conceals  his  avarioe  by 
his  malice.  Addison  had  hinted  his  suspicion 
that  Pope  was  too  much  a  tory ;  and  some  of  the 
tories  suspected  his  principles  because  he  had 
contributed  to  **  The  Guardian,"  whicb  was  car- 
ried on  by  Steele. 

To  those  who  censured  his  politict  were 
added  enemies  yet  more  dangerous,  who  called 
in  question  his  knowledge  of  Gkeek,  and  Us 
ouaufications  for  a  translator  of  Homer.  To 
tnese  he  made  no  public  opposition  ;  but  in  one 
of  his  letters  escapes  from  them  aa  wdl  as  he 
can.  At  an  age  like  his,  ibr  he  was  not  more 
than  twenty-five,  with  an  irregular  education, 
and  a  course  of  life  of  which  much  seems  to  have 
passed  in  conversation,  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
he  overflowed  with  Greek.  But  when  he  felt 
himself  deficient  he  sousht  assistance :  and  wint 
man  of  learning  would  refuse  to  help  him?— 
Minute  inquiries  into  the  force  of  words  are  leas 
necessary  in  translating  Homer  than  other  poeCi, 
because  bis  positions  are  general,  and  his  repre- 
sentations natural,  with  very  little  dependence 
on  local  or  temporary  customs,  on  those  dian|e- 
able  scenes  of  artifi<^  life,  whidi,  hj  mifigitw| 
originally  with  accidental  notions,  anj  crowdiog 
the  mind  with  images  which  time  efikoea,  pro- 
duces ambiguity  in  diction  and  obseurity  in 
books.  To  this  open  display  of  imadalterated 
nature  it  must  be  ascribed,  that  Homer  has  fewer 
passages  of  doubtful  meaning  than  any  oihcr 
poet  either  in  the  learned  or  in  modem  lan- 
guages. I  have  read  of  a  man,  who  b^g,  fay 
his  Ignorance  of  Greek,  compelled  to  gratify  fan 
curiosity  with  the  Latin  printed  on  the  opposite 
page,  declared,  that  from  the  rude  airapucity  of 
the  lines  literally  rendered,  he  forraea  noMer 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  majesty,  thad  from  the 
laboured  elegance  of  polished  versions. 

Those  literal  translations  were  always  at 
hand,  and  from  them  he  could  easily  obCan  1ms 
author's  sense  with  sufficient  ceitmintj;  and 
among  the  readers  of  Homer  the  number  is  very 
small  of  those  who  find  nrach  in  the  Greek  more 
than  in  the  Latin,  except  the  mumc  of  the  bub* 
hers. 

If  more  help  was  wantmg,  he  had  the  poeCkal 
translation  or  Eobanus  Hessus,  an  unwearied 
writer  of  Latin  verses ;  he  had  the  French  Ho- 
mers of  La  Valterie  and  Dacier,  and  the  Enr* 
iish  of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogtlby.  Wn 
Chapman,  whose  work,  though  now  totally  ne- 
glected, seems  to  have  been  popular  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  he  had  Tery  fiequflBl 
consultations,  and  perhaps  nerer  tmailalsd  any 
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pmaffO  tin  he  had  read  his  version,  which  in- 
deed he  has  been  sometimes  suspected  of  usbg 
iastead  of  the  ori£;inaL 

Notes  were  likewise  to  be  provided,  for  the 
six  volumes  would  have  been  very  little  more 
than  six  pamphlets  without  them.  What  the 
mere  perusal  of  the  text  could  suggest.  Pope 
wanted  no  assistance  to  collect  or  methodize ; 
but  more  was  necessary ;  many  pages  were  to 
be  filled,  and  learning  must  supply  materials  to 
wit  and  tud^ent  Sonkething  might  be  gather- 
ed from  Dacier  ;  but  no  man  loves  to  be  indebted 
to  his  contemporaries,  and  Dacier  was  accessi- 
ble to  common  readers.  Eustathius  was  there- 
fore necessarily  consulted.  To  read  Eustathius, 
of  whose  work  there  was  then  no  Latin  version, 
I  sa«pect  Pope,  if  he  had  been  willing,  not  to 
have  been  able ;  some  other  was  therefore  to  be 
found,  who  had  leisure  as  well  as  abilities  ;  and 
he  was  doubtless  most  readily  employed  who 
would  do  much  work  for  little  monev. 

The  historr  of  the  notes  has  never  been  traced. 
Broome,  in  his  preface  to  his  poems,  declares 
himself  the  commentator  "in  part  upon  the 
Iliad  ;'*^  and  it  appear^from  Fenton*s  letter,  pre- 
served in  the  Museum,  that  Broome  was  at  first 
engaged  in  consulting  Eustatliius,  but  that  afler 
a  time,  whatever  was  the  reason,  he  desisted ; 
another  man,  of  Cambridge,  was  then  employed, 
who  soon  grew  weajy  of  the  work ;  and  a  third, 
that  was  reeomroenaed  b^  Thirlby,  is  now  dis- 
covered to  have  been  Jortin,  a  man  since  well 
known  to  the  learned  world,  who  complained 
that  Pope,  baving  accepted  and  approved  his 
performance,  never  testined  any  cunosity  to  see 
liim,  and  who  professed  to  have  forgotten  the 
terms  on  which  he  worked.  The  terms  which 
Penton  oaes  are  very  mercantile :  *'  I  think  at 
first  tk^t  that  hb  performance  is  very  cora- 
meodable,  and  have  sent  word  for  him  to  finish 
the  17th  book,  and  to  send  it  with  his  demands 
for  his  trouble.  1  have  here  enclosed  the  speci- 
men ;  if  the  rest  come  before  the  return,  I  will 
keep  them  till  I  receive  your  order." 

BrouBue  then  offered  h»  service  a  second  time, 
which  was  probably  accepted,  as  they  had  after- 
wards a  closer  corresponoence.  Pamcll  contri- 
bated  the  life  of  Homer,  which  Pope  found  so 
harsh,  that  he  took  great  pains  in  correcting  it ; 
and  by  his  own  diligence,  with  such  help  as 
kindness  or  money  could  procure  him,  in  some- 
what more  than  five  years  he  completed  his  ver- 
noQ  of  the  ^  Utad,**  with  the  notes.  He  began 
itia  I71S,  his  twenty-fifUi  year,  and  concluded 
it  ia  1718,  his  thirtieth  year. 

When  we  find  him  translating  fifly  lines  a 
day,  it  is  oaftnral  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
brought  his  work  to  a  more  speedy  conclusion. 
The  **  liiad,"  eontuning  less  than  sixteen  thou- 
nnd  Teises,  mifht  have  been  despatched  in  less 
than  three  hundred  and  twenty  davs,  bj  fifly 
verses  in  a  day.  The  notes,  compiled  with  the 
asastanoe  of  his  mercenaries,  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  rsqoira  more  time  than  the  text 

Aceoiding  to  this  calculation,  the  progress  of 
Pope  may  ssem  to  have  been  slow ;  out  the  dis- 
taoDe  is  comnoonly  very  great  between  actual 
pofonnanoea  and  speculative  possibility.  It  is 
nttorsl  to  suppose,  that  as  much  as  has  been 
^one  to-day  may  be  done  to-morrow ;  but  pn  the 
monosr,  sosm  difficulty  emerges,  or  some  exter- 
nal trnpsdhnsnt  obstructs.    IndoUace,  interra|>- 


tion,  business,  and  pleasure,  all  take  their  turns 
of  retardation  ;  andf  every  long  work  is  length- 
ened hy  a  thousand  causes  that  can,  and  ten 
thousand  that  cannot,  be  recounted.  Perhaps 
no  extensive  and  multifarious  performance  was 
ever  efiTectcd  within  the  term  originally  fixed  ia 
tlie  undertaker's  mind.  He  that  runs  against 
time  has  an  antagonist  not  subject  to  Casualties. 

The  encouragement  given  to  this  translation, 
though  report  seems  to  have  overrated  it,  was 
such  as  the  world  has  not  oflen  seen.  The  sub- 
scribers were  five  hundred  and  seventy-five. — 
The  copies  for  which  subscriptions  were  given 
were  six  hundred  and  fifly-four ;  and  only  six 
hundred  and  sixty  were  printed.  For  thestt 
copies  Pope  had  nothing  to  pay ;  he  therefors 
received,  including  the  two  hundred  pounds  A 
volume,  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  four  shillings  without  deduction,  as  the 
books  were  suppli^  by  Lintot 

By  the  success  of  his  subscription  Pope  was 
relieved  from  those  pecuniary  distresses  with 
which,  notwithstanding  his  popularity,  he  had 
hitherto  struggled.  Cord  6xford  had  often 
lamented  his  msqualificatiun  for  public  emplov- 
ment,  but  never  proposed  a  pension.  While  tns 
translation  of  "Homer"  was  in  its  progress,  Mr. 
Crag(rs,  then  secretary  of  state,  ofxer^  to  pro* 
cure  him  a  pension,  which,  at  least  during  hb 
ministry,  might  be  enjoyed  with  secrecy.  This 
was  not  accepted  by  Pope,  who  told  him,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  should  be  pressed  with  want  of 
money,  he  would  send  to  him  for  occasional  sup- 
plies. Craggs  was  not  long  in  power,  and  was 
never  solicited  for  money  by  Pope,  who  disdain 
ed  to  beg  what  he  did  not  want 

With  the  product  of  this  subscription,  which 
he  had  too  much  discretion  to  squander^  he  se- 
cured his  future  hfe  from  want,  by  oonsKlerabls 
annuities.  The  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingw 
ham  was  found  to  have  been  charged  with  five 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  payable  to  Pope,  wUeh 
doubtless  his  translation  enabled  him  to  pup- 
chase. 

It  cannot  be  unwelcome  to  literary  cnrioMty 
that  I  deduce  thus  minutely  the  history  of  the 
English  "  Iliad."  It  is  certainly  the  noblest  ver- 
sion of  poetry  which  the  world  has  ever  seen ; 
and  its  publication  must  therefore  be  coneideiw 
ed  as  one  of  the  great  events  in  the  annals  of 
learning. 

To  those  who  have  skill  to  estinuite  the  excel- 
lence and  difliculty  of  this  great  work,  it  mosl 
be  very  desirable  to  know  how  it  was  performed, 
and  by  what  gradations  it  advanced  to  oorrecU 
ness.  Of  such  sn  intellectual  process  the  kaowt- 
ledge  has  very  rarely  been  attainable ;  but  hM>- 
pily  tliere  remains  the  original  copy  of  the 
**  Iliad,"  which  being  obtained  b^  Bolinffbroke 
as  a  curiosity,  descended  from  him  to  Mallet, 
and  is  now,  by  the  solicitation  of  the  late  Dr. 
Maty,  roposited  in  the  Museum. 

Between  this  manuscript,  which  is  written 
upon  accidental  fragments  of  paper,  and  the 
printed  edition,  there  must  have  been  an  intsfw 
mediate  copy,  that  was  perhaps  destroyed  as  it 
returned  from  the  press. 

From  the  first  copy  I  have  procured  e  few 
transcripts,  and  shall  exhibit  first  the  printed 
lines,  distinguished  by  inverted  commas;  then 
those  of  the  manuscripts,  with  all  their  vari»* 
tions.    Those  words  which  are  ginn  in  Mfe0 


t 
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are   cancelled  in    the  cop^,  and   the  words 
placed  under  them  adopted  m  their  stead. 
The  beginning  of  the  first  book  stands  thus  : 

**  The  wnth  of  Peleus*  aon,  the  direful  epring 
or  all  the  Grecian  woes,  O  Ooddeee,  efnf , 
That  wrath  which  huri'd  to  Pluto's  gloomj  reign 
Tlie  eoula  of  mighty  chiefii  untimelj  alaio.** 

The  atem  Pelides*  rage,  O  Ooddeaa,  ting, 
Of  all  the  woes  of  Greece  the  fkial  spring, 

Grecian 
That  strewed  with  warrior*  dead  the  Phrygian  plain* 

heroes 
And  neopled  the  dark  hell  with  heroet  slain ; 
fiil'd  the  shady  heii  with  chiefs  untimely 

*'  Whoee  limbs,  unburied  on  the  nalced  shore, 

Devouring  dogs  sod  hungry  Tultures  tore, 

Since  great  Achilles  and  Atridea  strove : 

Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of  Jore.** 

Whoee  limbs,  unburied  on  the  hostile  shore, 
DeTOuring  docs  and  greedy  vultures  tore. 
Since  first  Atndes  and  Achilles  strove : 
Such  was  the  sovereign  doom,  and  such  the  will  of 
Jove. 

"*  Declare,  O  Muse,  In  what  ill-fated  hour. 
Sprung  the  fierce  strire,  Trom  what  offended  Pow*r? 
Latona's  son  a  dire  contagion  spread, 
And  heaped  the  camp  with  mountains  of  the  dead  ; 
The  Kinc  of  men  his  reverend  priest  defy*d. 
And  for  the  Klng*s  offence  the  people  died.** 

Declare.  O  Goddess,  what  offended  Pow*r 
laflam'd  their  rage,  In  that  iU-omen*d  hour ; 

anger  lata],  hapless 

Phabus  himseir  the  dire  debate  procur*d, 

fierce 
To  avenge  the  wron^  his  injured  priest  endorM ; 
For  this  the  God  a  dire  infection  spread. 
And  heap'd  the  camp  with  millions  of  the  dead ; 
The  King  of  men  the  Sacred  Sire  defyd. 
And  for  the  King's  offence  the  people  died. 

**  For  Chryses  sought  with  costly  gifts  to  gahi 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Victor*s  chain ; 
Suppliant  the  venerable  Father  sunds. 
Apolio*s  awfVil  ensigns  grace  his  hands ; 
By  these  he  begs,  and,  lowly  bending  down, 
JCxienda  the  scepcre  and  the  laurel  crown." 

For  Chryses  sought  by  preaentt  to  regain 
costly  giOs  to  gain 
His  captive  daughter  from  the  Victors  cliain 
Supifiiant  the  venerable  Father  stands, 
Apollo*8  awful  ensigns  grac'd  his  hands. 
By  these  he  begs,  and  lowly  bending  down 
The  golden  sceptre  and  tiie  laurel  crown. 
Presents  the  sceptre 

For  tkeoe  as  enoigna  of  hio  CM  he  bare. 
The  God  that  oendo  Am  goUten  ahafu  a/arj 
Then,  low  on  earth,  the  venerable  man. 
Suppliant,  before  the  brother  kings  began. 

**  He  sued  to  all,  bat  chief  implorM  for  grace 
The  brother  kings  of  Aireos*  royal  race ; 
Te  Kings  and  warrlon,  may  your  vows  be  crowned. 
And  Troy*s  proud  walls  lie  level  with  the  ground ; 
Mar  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er. 
Safe  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  s^re." 

To  an  he  sued,  but  chief  Implored  for  grace 

The  brother  Kings  of  Atreus*  royal  race : 

Ye  aona  of  JUreua,  may  your  vows  be  crown'd, 

kings  and  warriors 
Tour  laboura,    by    the    Goda  be  all  your  laboura 

crown*dj 
8e  may  the  Goda  your  arma  with  eonqueat  bleaa, 
Jtnd  Troys  proua  walla  lie  level  with  the  ground  ; 
Tili  laid 

Jind  crown  your  laboura  with  deaerv^d  aueeeaa  ; 
Ms7  Jove  restore  you,  when  your  toils  are  o'er, 
San  to  the  pleasures  of  your  native  shore. 

**  But,  oh !  relieve  a  wretched  parent's  pain, 
And  give  Chryseis  to  theee  arms  again ; 
If  aarcy  tail,  yet  let  my  present  move, 
And  dread  avenging  Phoebus,  son  of  Jove.'* 

a  oh!  rslievs  a  hapless  parsDi*s  pain, 
|i?a  Bjr  dMfhisr  to  ihsss  aoM  sfsla  I 


Receive  my  gtfu  ;  if  nercj  fails,  /sc  IsC  bj 

move 

And  fear  the  God  that  deala  hia  dario  mimnd, 
avenging  Phosbus,  son  of  Jove. 

"  The  Greeks,  in  shouts,  their  Joint  assent  decisis^ 
The  priest  to  reverence  and  release  the  &lr. 
JNot  so  Atndes ;  he,  with  kingly  pride, 
Repuls'dlhe  sacred  Sire,  and  thus  replyM.** 

He  said,  the  Greeks  their  joint  assent  declars. 
The  father  aaid,  the  generoua  Grttka  relent. 
To  accept  the  ransom,  and  release  the  fair ; 
Revere  the  prieat,  and  apeak  their  joint  nssffwfj 
Vol  ao  the  tyrant,  he,  with  kingly  pride, 

Atrides 
Repulsed  the  sacred  Sire,  and  thus  replied 

[Not  so  the  tyrant.    Dryden,} 

Of  these  lines,  and  of  the  whole  first  book, 
I  am  told  that  there  was  vet  a  formo'  oopTy 
more  varied,  and  more  deformed  with  interb- 
neations. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  book  raries  Tery 
little  from  the  printed  page,  and  it  therefore  set 
down  without  a  parallel ;  the  few  difiereooes  do 
not  require  to  be  elaborately  dis|dayed. 


*  Now  pleaahig  sleep  had  aeal'd 

1  in  their  tenu  the  Grecian  leaden  Us ; 


Stretched  ^ 

The  immoruls  slumber'd  on  their  ihnmes  sboVs. 
All  but  the  ever-watchful  eye  of  Jove. 
To  honour  Thetis*  son  he  bends  liie  cars. 
And  plunge  the  Greeks  hi  all  the  woes  of  m 
Then  bids  an  empty  phantom  rise  to  aigltf. 
And  thus  comtnanda  the  vision  of  the  Uf  hc  i 

directs 
Fly  hence  delusive  dream,  and,  ligte  as  air. 
To  A^memnon's  royal  tent  repair  ; 
Bid  him  In  arms  draw  forth  the  embattled 
March  all  his  le|^ons  to  the  dusty  plain. 
Now  tell  the  King  'tis  given  him  to  dasuoj 
Declare  evn  now 
The  lofty  waUa  of  wlde-extended  Troy  j 

towers 
For  now  no  more  the  Gods  with  fkts  rniwsnd  | 
At  Juno's  suit  the  heav'nly  factions  end. 
DescrucUon  hovera  o'er  yon  devoted  irall 

hangs 
And  nodding  Uium  waits  the  ImpendiBg  ftJL" 

Invocation  to  the  catalogue  of  ahiiM. 

"  Say,  Virgins,  seated  round  the  throne  dhtes, 
An-knowlng  Goddesses !  Immortal  Nino  ! 
Since   Earth's   wide    regions,    HaaVn's    aasHSi 

heighCj 
And  Heirs  abyss,  hide  nothing  from  your  si^l, 
(We,  wretched  mortals !  lost  in  doubts  below. 
Bat  guees  by  rumour,  and  but  boast  we  koow,) 
Oh !  say  what  heroes,  fir'd  by  thirst  of  fasne. 
Or  urg'd  by  wrongs,  to  Troy  s  destruction  caass ! 
To  count  them  all  demands  a  thousand  fongwes, 
A  throat  of  brass,  and  adamantine  lungs.** 

Now,  Virgin  Goddesses,  imm<vtal  Nina . 
That  round  Olympus'  heav'nly  summk  slUas, 
Who   see    through   Heav*n  and   Eanh,   lusi 

profound. 
And  all  things  know,  and  all  thlnga  can 
Relate  what  armies  sought  the  Trojan  ' 
What  nations  followed,  and  what  chJefr 
(For  doubtful  fame  distracu  mankind  below, 
And  nothing  can  we  tell  and  nothing  knoi 
Without  your  aid.  to  count  the  unnumbsTi 
A  thousand  moutns,  a  thousand  tongoss  i 


mia, 


Book  T.  V.  1. 


"  But  Pallas  now  Tydides'  soul  inspires, 

lis  with  her  force,  and  warms  with  all  her  fiissi 

yore  the  Greeks  his  deathless  fame  to  raise. 


Fi 
Above 


And  crown  her  hero  with  disiiuguiahHijpniM^ 
High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightnings  plaj. 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray ; 


The  unwearied  blase  Incessant  streams  suiiunss. 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  the  amumnel  aUes.** 

But  PaUas  now  Tydkles'  aonl  inspiius. 
Fills  with  her  rage,  and  warms  wl&^all  tar  Iras  { 


fOPE. 


fSS 


OW  an  tli0  Oraeka  dbcanm  }iiM  fkma  lo  nlae, 
Ibov*  tiM  Oneka  Act  warrior**  (km*  lo  niM, 

hisdMtblMa 
And  crown  her  hero  with  immortai  praise : 

diftinguish'd 
BnupAi  frmn  hia  beamy  ere«<  tne  lightning!  plaj, 

fiUfli  on  lielm 

From  liie  broad  buckler  fleahM  the  liTing  raj } 
Hifh  on  his  helm  celestial  liriitnings  pla/, 
Hit  beamr  ahield  emlta  a  liVinff  rar ; 
The  Ooddeaa  wkh  her  breath  the  flames  suppUea, 
Brifht  aa  the  atar  whoee  firea  in  Autumn  rias ; 
Her  breath  diTine  ttiick  streaming  flames  supplies. 
Bright  as  tlie  star  that  Area  the  autumnal  skies : 
The  unwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  suppliea, 
Laice  the  red  star  that  fires  tlie  autumnal  aUea : 

**  When  ftrst  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight, 

And  bath*d  in  ocean,  shoou  a  keener  lighL 

Sack  ckMles  Pallas  on  the  chief  bestow*d, 

Sach  uom  hia  arms  the  fierce  effulgence  flowed ; 

Onward  ahe  drives  him,  furious  to  engage, 

Where  tlM  fight  bums,  and  wliere  the  tliickest  rage.** 

Whaa  flrash  he  rears  his  radiant  orb  to  sight, 
Aadgilda  old  Ocean  with  a  blase  of  light. 
Bright  aa  the  star  that  fires  the  autumnal  skies, 
Ftesh  firom  tlie  deep,  and  gilds  the  seas  and  akiea } 
Such  gloriea  Pallas  on  her  chief  bestowed, 
Bach  markHng  rays  from  her  bright  armour  flow*d : 
Such  from  hia  anna  the  fierce  effulgence  fiow'd ; 
Onward  ahe  driTes  liim  headlong  to  engage, 

furious 
Where  the  tear  bleedt,  and  where  the.^«rees/  rage, 
fight  bums  thickest 

•*  The  sons  of  Darea  first  tlie  combat  aouglit, 
A  wealthy  prieat,  but  rich  without  a  fault ; 
In  Vulcan*a  &ne  the  father's  dsys  were  led 
The  sons  to  toils  of  glorious  battle  bred  ;** 

There  lived  a  Trojan— Dares  was  his  name. 
The  prieet  of  Vulcan,  rich,  yet  Toid  of  blame ; 
The  etms  of  Darea  first  the  combat  sought, 
A  wealthy  priest,  but  rich  without  a  fault. 

Comehtaion  of  Book  Tiii. «.  087. 

■*  As  when  the  moon,  refhlgent  lamp  of  night. 
O'er  Heav*n*a  clear  azure  spreads  her  sacred  light, 
Whsn  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cknad  overcasts  the  solemn  scene, 
AnNind  her  throne  the  Tivtd  planets  roll, 
And  Mara  annumber*d  gild  the  glowing  pole ; 
0^  the  dark  trena  a  yellower  verdure  sned, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head ; 
Th«u  ahhM  the  valea,  the  rocks  in  prospect  rise, 
A  flood  of  ^ory  bursts  firom  an  the  skies ; 
The  conacknM  swains,  rejoldng  In  the  sight, 
tje  the  blue  rault,  and  bless  the  useful  light, 
lo  many  flames  before  proud  Dion  blaze, 
And  lighten  glimmering  Xanthus  with  their  rays } 
The  long  relMCtlona  ol^tlie  distant  fires 
Oleam  on  the  walbt,  and  tremble  on  the  spires. 
A ihoaaand  pHee  tin duaky  horrors  gild, 
And  shoot  a  shady  luatre  o*er  the  field. 
Foil  fifty  guards  each  fiaming  pile  attend, 
Whoee  «nber*d  arms  by  fits  tiuck  fiashes  send ; 
Load  neigh  the  oooraars  o*er  the  heaps  of  com, 
Aad  Hdaat  warrlora  wah  the  rising  morn.'* 

As  whan  In  sdllaeas  oTthe  silent  night. 
Am  when  the  moon  in  all  her  lustre  bright ; 
As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night, 
0*er  HesT*n*s  clear  azure  sheds  her  sUver  light  j 

pm«  spreads     sacred 

As  sdll  la  air  the  trembling  luatre  stood. 
And o*arila golden  border  ahoots  s flood; 
Whan  «0  Uiast  gaU  disturbs  the  deep  serene, 

nocabreath 
And  MO  driw  cloud  o*ereasts  ths  solemn  scene  J 

Beta 
Arovnd  her  sIlTer  throne  the  planets  glow 
And  stars  nnnumberNl  trembling  beams  bestow : 
Aroond  her  throne  the  virid  planets  roll. 
And  siaia  amuasber*d  gild  die  glowing  pole ; 
Clsar  gliramT  of  Ught  o*er  the  dark  trees  are  seen. 

o'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellow  sheds, 
0*sr  tha  dark  ireaa  a  yellower  green  they  shed, 
gleam 
verdure 
And  dp  wkh  illrar  aU  tha  mamaUan  heads. 


Aai  dp  wkh  illfir  avwy  MOiittafai*a  hand. 
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Tha  ▼alleya  open,  and  the  forests  rise. 
The  vales  appear,  the  rocks  In  prospect  rise. 
Then  sliine  the  valee,  the  rocka  in  proepect  rlas^ 
All  nature  stands  reveal'd  before  our  eyes ; 


A  fiood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies. 
The  conscious  sh 

The  conscious  swains,  rejoicing  at  the  sights 


shepherd^  joyful  at  the  'if  ht. 


Eyee  the  blue  rauu,  ana  numbers  every  1 
I  swains,  rejoicing  at  the  s^ 
shepherds,  gazing  with  delight' 


shepherds,  gazing  with  delight 
Eye  the  blue  rault,  and  blees  the  vivid  light, 

glorious 

useful 
Bo  many  flamea  before  the  naoy  blaze, 

proud  lUon 
And  lighten gllmmTinifXanthus  with  thetr  rays | 
Wide  o*er  the  fields  to  Troy  eztend  the  gleama, 
And  tip  the  distant  spires  with  fainter  beama ; 
The  long  refiections  of  the  distant  firee 
Gild  the  high  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  spires } 
Gleam  on  the  walls,  and  tremble  on  the  fepiresi 
A  thousand  fires,  at  distsm  stations,  bright. 
Gild  the  dark  prospect,  and  dispel  the  night 

Of  theae  spedmena,  eYery  man  who  haa  eotti- 
Tated  poetry,  or  who  deliffbts  to  trace  the  mind 
from  the  rudeneas  of  its  firat  concepitiona  to  the 
elegance  of  itaUst,  will  DaturaUy  deaireamater 
number;  but  moat  other  readers  are  aLready 
tired,  and  I  am  not  writing  only  to  poets  and 
pfailoaophen. 

The  "Iliad"  was  published  Yolnme  by  yo 
lume,  as  the  translation  proceeded ;  the  four  first 
books  appeared  in  1715.  The  expectation  of 
this  won  was  undoubtedly  high,  and  every 
man  who  had  connected  his  name  with  criticism 
or  poetry  was  desirous  of  such  intelligence  as 
miffht  enable  him  to  talk  upon  the  popmar  topic 
Huifax,  who,  by  having  been  first  a  poet  and 
then  a  patron  of  poetry,  had  acquired  the  riffht 
of  beinff  a  judge,  was  wiIUuf  to  hear  some  bomts 
while  they  were  yet  unpublished.  Of  this  re* 
hearsal  rope  afterwards  gave  the  following  ao  • 
count:* 

"  The  fiunousLord  Halifax  was  rather  &  pre 
tender  to  taste  than  really  possessed  of  it  Wnen 
I  had  finished  the  two  or  three  first  books  of  my 
translation  of  the  *  Iliad,'  that  lord  desired  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  at  Us 
house— Addison^  Congreve,  and  Garth,  were 
there  at  the  readmg.  In  four  or  five  places,  Lord 
Halifax  stopped  me  very  civilly,  and  with  a 
speech  each  time  of  much  the  same  kind,  *  I  beg 
^our  pardon,  Mr.  Pope :  but  there  is  something 
m  that  passage  that  does  not  quite  please  me. 
Be  so  good  as  to  mark  the  place,  and  consider  it 
a  little  at  your  leisure.  I  am  sure  you  can  eive 
it  a  little  turn.'  I  returned  from  Lord  Halifix's 
with  Dr.  Garth,  in  his  chariot :  and,  as  we  were 
soin^  alonfi",  was  saying  to  the  doctor,  that  my 
ford  had  laid  me  under  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
by  such  loose  and  general  observations ;  that  I 
had  been  thinking  over  the  passages  almost 
ever  since,  and  could  not  guess  at  what  it  was 
that  oflfendod  his  lordship  in  either  of  them. 
Garth  laughed  heartily  at  my  embarrassment ; 
said,  I  had  not  not  been  long  enough  acquaint- 
ed with  Lord  Hali&x  to  know  his  way  yet ;  that 
I  need  not  puxzle  myself  about  looking  those 
places  over  and  over  when  I  got  home.  *  All 
you  need  do  (says  he)  is  to  leave  them  just  as 
they  are ;  call  on  Lord  Halifiix  two  or  three 
months  hence,  thank  him  for  his  kind  observip 
tions  on  those  passages,  and  then  R«d  them  to 
him  as  altered.  I  have  known  him  much  lonm 
than  you  have,  and  will  be  answerable  (or  ua 


lU 
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event'  I  followed  hit  adviee ;  waked  on  Lord 
Halifax  some  time  after ;  laid,  I  hoped  he  would 
find  his  objections  to  those  passages  removed ; 
read  them  to  him  exactly  as  thev  were  at  first ; 
and  his  lordship  was  extrem^y  pleased  with 
them,  and  cried  out,  *  Ay,  now  they  are  perfectly 
right ;  nothing  can  be  better.' " 

It  is  seldom  that  the  ffreat  or  the  wise  suspect 
that  they  are  despised  or  cheated.  Halifax, 
thinking  this  a  lucky  opportunity  of  securing  im- 
mortality, made  some  advances  of  favour  and 
some  overtures  of  advantage  to  Pope,  which  he 
seems  to  have  received  with  sullen  coldness. 
All  our  knowledge  of  this  transaction  is  derived 
from  a  single  letter,  (Dec.  1, 1714,)  in  which 
Pope  says,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you,  both  for  the 
favours  you  have  done  me,  and  those  you  intend 
me.  I  distrust  neither  your  will  nor  your  me- 
flnory,  when  it  is  to  do  good ;  and  if  I  ever  be- 
come troublesome  or  solicitous,  it  most  not  be 
tnit  of  expectation,  but  out  of  gratitude.  Your 
lordship  may  cause  me  to  live  agreeably  in  the 
town,  or  contentedly  in  the  country,  which  is 
really  all  the  difference  I  set  between  an  easy 
fortune  and  a  small  one.  It  is  indeed  a  high 
•train  of  generosity  in  you  to  think  of  making 
me  easy  all  mj  life,  only  because  I  have  been  so 
happy  as  to  divert  yoa  some  few  hours ;  but,  if 
I  Biay  have  leave  to  add,  it  is  because  you  think 
me  no  enemy  to  my  native  countiy,  there  will 
appear  a  better  reason ;  for  I  must  of  oons^ 
auence  be  very  much  (as  I  sincerely  am)  yours, 

These  voluntary  offers,  and  this  faint  accept- 
ance, ended  without  effect  The  patron  was  not 
accustomed  to  such  fri^d  gratitude;  and  the 
poet  fed  his  own  pride  with  the  dignity  of  inde- 
pendence. They  probably  were  suspicious  of 
each  other.  Pope  would  not  dedicate  till  he  saw 
at  what  rate  his  praise  was  valued  ;  he  would  be 
**  troublesome  out  of  gratitude,  not  expectation." 
Halifax  thought  himself  entitled  to  confidence ; 
and  would  ^e  nothing  unless  he  knew  what  he 
should  receive.  Their  commerce  had  its  begin- 
ning in  hope  of  praise  on  one  side,  and  of  money 
on  Uie  other,  and  ended  because  Pope  was  less 
ehger  of  monev  than  Halifax  of  praise.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Halitax  had  any  personal  bene- 
volence to  Pope ;  it  is  evident  that  Pope  looked 
on  Hali&x  with  scorn  and  hatred. 

The  reputation  of  this  great  work  failed  in 
gaining  him  a  patron,  but  it  deprived  him  of  a 
uicnd.  Addison  and  he  were  now  at  the  head 
of  poetry  and  criticism ;  and  both  in  such  a  state 
•f  elevation,  that,  like  the  two  rivals  in  the  Ro- 
man state,  one  could  no  lonser  bear  an  equal, 
nor  the  other  a  superior.  Of  the  gradual  abate- 
ment of  kindness  between  friends,  the  beginning 
is  often  scarcely  discernible  to  themselves,  and 
the  process  is  continued  by  petty  provocations, 
and  incivilities,  sometimes  peevishly  returned, 
and  sometimes  contemptuously  neglected,  which 
would  escape  all  attention  but  that  of  pride,  and 
drop  from  any  memory  but  that  of  resentment 
That  the  quarrel  of  these  two  wits  should  be  mi- 
nutely deduced,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  a  wri- 
ter, to  whom,  as  Homer  says,  **  nothing  but 
Tumour  has  reached,  and  has  no  personal  know- 
ledge." 

Pope  doubtless  approached  Addison,  when  the 
tepvlatien  of  their  wit  first  brought  thera.  toee- 
ther,  with  the  reepeel  due  te  a  man  whose  al^- 


ties  were  acknowledged,  and  who,  having  at- 
tained that  entnence  to  which  he  was  himself 
aspiring,  had  in  his  hands  the  distribution  of 
literary  fame.  He  paid  court  with  suffident 
diligence  by  his  prologue  to  ^^Cato,"  bj  fail 
abuse  of  Dennis,  and  with  praise  yet  more  orect, 
by  his  poem  on  the  **  Dialogues  on  Medals,"  of 
which  the  immediate  publication  was  then  in- 
tended. In  all  this  there  was  no  hypocrisy ;  for 
he  confessed  that  he  found  in  Addison  someChinf 
more  pleasing  than  in  any  other  man. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  as  Pope  aawhimsdf 
favoured  by  the  world,  and  more  fim|tienUy  oooi- 
pared  his  own  powers  with  those  of  otfaeia,  hit 
confidence  increased  and  his  submission  leaeco- 
ed ;  and  that  Addison  felt  no  delight  fiein  tlie 
advances  of  a  young  wit,  who  mi^t  soon  con- 
tend with  him  for  the  highest  placcu  Every 
great  man,  of  whatever  kind  be  his  greatness 
has  among  his  friends  those  who  oi&audy  or 
insidiouslv  quicken  his  attention  to  oflcnees, 
heighten  his  disgust,  and  stimulate  has  reseot- 
ment  Of  such  adherents  Addieon  doutrtlfff 
had  manv ;  and  Pope  was  now  loo  high  to  be 
without  them. 

From  the  emissbn  and  reception  of  the  pio- 
posals  for  the  *'  Iliad."  the  kindness  of  Adduoo 
seems  to  have  abated.  Jervas  the  painter  oace 
pleased  himself,  (Au^.  80, 1714,)  witti  infgininr 
that  he  had  re-established  their  firiendahip';  aJ 
wrote  to  Pope  that  Addison  once  suspected  him 
of  too  close  a  confederacy  with  Swift,  bat  was 
now  satisfied  with  his  conduct  To  this  Pope 
answered,  a  week  after,  that  his  engagements  to 
Swift  were  such  as  his  services  in  regard  to  the 
subscription  demanded,  and  that  the  tones  nerer 
put  him  under  the  necessity  of  asking  Imvs  to  be 
,grateful.  "  But,"  says  he,  "  asMV:  Aidins 
must  be  the  judge  in  what  regards  hinsel^  asd 
seems  to  have  no  very  just  one  in  regard  to  me, 
so  I  must  own  to  you  I  expect  nothing  bat  dri- 
lity  from  him."  In  the  same  letter  he  msBlisBi 
Philips,  as  having  been  busy  to  khidle  aniBosiCy 
between  them ;  1^  in  a  letter  to  Addison  he  a- 
presses  some  consciousness  of  behavioar  intt- 
tentively  deficient  in  respect 

Of  Swift^s  industry  m  promotnig  the  sob- 
scription,  there  remains  the  testimony  of  Ken- 
net,  no  friend  to  either  him  or  Pope. 

"  Nov.  2,  1713,  Dr.  Swift  came  into  theeoise- 
house,  and  had  a  bow  from  everr  body  bat  me, 
who,  I  confess,  could  not  but  despise  fakn.  Whea 
I  came  to  the  antichamber  to  wait,  befeie  pny- 
ere.  Eh*.  Swift  was  the  principal  muk  of  talk  and 
business,  and  acted  as  master  of  leqaesta— 
Then  be  instructed  a  young  nobleman  that  the 
best  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope,  (a  papirt,) 
who  had  begun  a  translation  of  Honer  into 
English  verse,  for  which  k*  nuut  ham  ikemdl 
tubtcribe :  for,  says  he,  the  author  tkaU  mU  he- 
gin  to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand  guineas  for  him." 

About  this  time  it  is  likely  Uiat  Stede,  who 
was,  with  all  his  political  fury,  good  natmcd 
and  officious,  procured  an  interview  betweea 
these  angry  rivals,  which  ended  in  aggmvated 
malevolence.  On  this  occasion,  if  ths  icpsrts 
be  true.  Pope  made  hu  complaint  with  ftaakacM 
and  spirit,  as  a  man  undeserredly  neglected  or 
opposed  ;  and  Addison  afiected  a  contenptaoas 
unconcern,  and,  in  a  calm  even  voice,  leproached 
Pope  with  his  vanity,  and  telling  him  off  the  im- 
provementa  which  us  aarljr  wocka  Ind  wccived 
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lUldtiboMor  Stadt^nid, 
thift  ht,  iMBf  BOW  «BfMed  m  pubUe  bumneM, 
hid  BO  hfBf  any  cue  for  liw  poetical  reputip 
tioii,  nor  bd  mnj  other  desire,  with  regard  to 
Popc^  than  that  he  should  not,  by  too  much  ar- 
fosanoe,  alienate  the  public 

To  thb  Pope  is  saia  tohare  replied  with  great 
keenneos  and  sercrity,  upbraiding  Addison  with 
perpetnal  dependence,  and  with  the  abuse  of 
those  qualifications  which  he  had  obtained  at  the 
pid>lic  cost,  and  charging  him  with  mean  endea^ 
voora  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  risinff  merit 
The  contest  rose  so  high  that  they  parted  at  last 
widioQt  any  interchange  of  civility. 

The  fini  Yolume  of  Homer  was  (1715)  in 
time  pablisbed  ;  and  a  rival  version  of  the  first 
**  Iliad,*'  for  livals  the  time  of  their  appearance 
inevitably  made  them,  was  immediately  printed, 
with  the  name  of  Tickeli.  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  among  the  foUowers  of  Addison,  Tickeli 
had  the  preference,  and  the  critics  and  poets  di- 
vided into  factions.  "  I,"  says  Pope,  **  have  the 
town,  that  is,  the  mob,  on  my  side ;  but  it  is  not 
unoommon  for  the  smaller  party  to  supply  by 
industry  what  it  wants  in  numbers.  I  appeal  to 
the  people  as  my  rightful  judges,  and,  while  they 
are  not  inclined  to  condeom  me,  shall  not  fear 
the  higb-flyers  at  Button's."  This  opposition  he 
immediateijr  imputed  to  Addison,  and  com- 
plained of  it  in  terms  sufficiently  resenttul  to 
Uragss,  their  common  friend. 

When  Addison's  opinion  was  asked,  he  de- 
dared  the  versions  to  be  both  i^ood,  butTickell's 
the  best  that  had  ever  been  wntten ;  and  some- 
times said  that  they  were  both  good,  but  that 
Tickeli  had  more  of  Homer. 

Pope  was  now  sufficiently  irritated ;  his  repu- 
tation and  his  interest  were  at  hazard.  He  once 
intended  to  print  together  the  four  versions  of 
Diyden,  Maynwaring,  Pope,  and  Tickeli,  that 
thi^  might  be  readily  compared,  and  fairly  esti- 
mated. This  design  seems  to  have  been  de- 
feated by  the  refusal  of  Tonson,  who  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  other  three  versions. 

Pope  intended,  at  another  time,  a  rigorous  cri- 
ticism of  Tickell's  translation,  and  had  marked 
s  copy,  which  I  have  seen,  in  all  places  that  ap- 
peared defective.  But,  while  he  was  thus  medi- 
tating defence  or  revenge,  his  adversary  sunk  be- 
fore nim  without  a  blow ;  the  voice  of  the  pub- 
lie  was  not  long  divided,  and  the  preference  was 
universally  given  to  Pope's  performance. 

He  was  convinced,  by  adding  one  circum- 
stance to  another,  that  the  other  translation  was 
the  work  of  Addison  himself;  but  if  he  knew  it 
in  Ad<tison's  life  time,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
told  it.  He  left  his  illustrious  antagonist  to  be 
punished  by  what  has  been  considered  as  the 
most  punful  of  all  reflections,  the  remembrance 
of  a  crime  perpetrated  in  vain. 

The  other  circumstances  of  theur  quarrel  were 
thns  related  by  Pope:* 

**  Philips  seemed  to  have  been  encouraged  to 
those  me  in  cofiee-houses  and  conversations; 
and  Qildon  wrote  a  thing  about  Wycherly,  in 
which  he  had  abused  both  me  and  mv  relations 
fery  groesly.  Lord  Warwick  himself  told  me 
one  uy,  that  it  was  in  vain  for  me  to  endeavour 
to  be  well  with  Mr.  Addison ;  that  his  jealous 
tmpar  would  never  admit  of  a  settled  friendship 
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betwaan  vi|  and,  to  eonvinoa  na  of  what  ha 
had  said,  aanirad  ma  that  Addison  had  encou- 
raged Qddon  to  publish  those  scandala,  and  had 
^ven  him  ten  gumeas  after  they  were  published. 
The  next  day,  while  I  was  heated  with  what  ] 
had  heard,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addison,  to  let 
him  know  that  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  this 
behaviour  of  his ;  that,  if  I  was  to  speak  severely 
of  him  in  return  for  it,  it  should  be  not  in  such  a 
dirty  wav ;  that  I  should  rather  tell  him,  him> 
self;  foiny  of  his  faults,  and  allow  his  good 
ousJities;  and  that  it  should  be  something  in 
the  following  manner ;  I  then  adjoined  the  first 
sketch  of  wluit  has  since  been  called  my  satire 
on  Addison.  Mr.  Addison  used  me  very  civilly 
ever  afler."* 

The  verses  on  Addmon,  when  they  were  sent 
to  Atterbury,  were  considered  by  him  as  tlie 
most  excellent  of  Pope's  performances ;  and  the 
writer  was  advised,  since  he  knew  where  his 
strength  lay,  not  to  suffer  it  to  remain  unem- 
plove^. 

I'his  year  (1715)  being,  by  the  subscription, 
enabled  to  hve  more  by  clwice,  having  persuaded 
his  father  to  sell  their  estate  at  Binfield,  he  pur* 
chased,  I  think  only  for  his  life,  that  house  at 
Twickenham,  to  which  his  residence  aflerwarda 
procured  so  much  celebration;  and  removed  thi- 
ther with  his  father  and  mother. 

Here  he  planted  the  vines  and  the  qumcunx 
which  his  verses  mention ;  and  being  under  the 
necessity  of  making  a  subterraneous  passage  to  a 
^rden  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  he  adorned 
It  with  fossil  bodies,  and  dignified  it  with  the 
title  of  a  grotto,  a  place  of  silence  and  retreat, 
from  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
friends  and  himself  that  cares  and  passions  could 
be  excluded. 

A  grotto  is  not  often  the  wish  or  pleasure  of 
an  Englishman,  who  lias  more  frequent  need  to 
solicit  than  exclude  the  sun ;  but  Pope's  exca^ 
vation  was  requisite  as  an  entrance  to  his  gaiw 
den,  and  as  some  men  try  to  be  proud  of  &eir 
defects,  he  extracted  an  ornament  from  an  in- 
convenience, and  vanity  produced  a  grotto  where 
necessity  enforced  a  passage.  It  may  be  fre- 
quently remarked  of  the  studious  and  specu- 
lative, that  they  are  proud  of  trifles,  and  that 
their  amusements  seem  frivolous  and  childish ; 
whether  it  be  that  men  conscious  of  great  repu- 
tation think  themselves  above  tlie  reach  of  cen- 
sure, and  safe  in  the  admission  of  negligent  in- 
dulgences, or  that  mankind  expect  from  elevated 
genius  a  unifonnity  of  greatness,  and  watch  ita 
degradation  with  malicious  wonder;  like  hnn 
who,  having  followed  with  his  eye  an  eagle  into 
the  clouds,  should  lament  that  she  ever  descended 
to  a  perch. 

While  the  volumes  of  his  Homer  were  an- 
nually published,  he  collected  his  former  works 
(1717)  into  one  quarto  volume,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed a  preface,  written  with  great  sprightlinesa 
and  elegance,  which  was  afterwards  reprinted, 
with  some  passages  subjoined  that  he  at  first 
omitted ;  other  marginal  additions  of  the  same 
kind  he  made  in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems. 
Waller  remarks,  that  poets  lose  half  their  praise, 
because  the  reader  knows  not  what  they  have 
blotted.     Pope's  voracity  of  fame  taught  him 


*  See  however  the  Life  of  Additon  In  tb*  **  BlogTB- 
phla  Briiaaaica,>*  Jan  saWoa.— R. 
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tiie  art  of  obuinniff  the  ■eeminJUted  honour, 
both  of  what  he  Ind  publkhed  and  of  what  he 
had  soppreMed. 

In  tfau  year  hie  father  died  aiiddenly,  in  hit 
•efentj-fifth  year,  having  paaaed  tweotT-nine 
yean  u  priraey.  He  ia  not  known  bat  by  the 
character  whicn  hie  aon  haa  pwen  hioL  If  the 
money  with  which  he  retired  was  all  gotten  by 
himaelf,  he  had  traded  yery  saoceaafuUy  in  times 
when  sudden  riches  were  rarely  attainable. 

The  publication  of  the  ''Ihad*'  was  at  last 
completed  in  1780.  The  splendour  and  success 
of  this  work  raised  Pope  many  enemies,  that  en- 
deavoured to  depreciate  his  abilities.  Burnet, 
who  was  afterwards  a  jud^  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion, censured  him  in  a  piece  called  ^Homer- 
ides,"  before  it  was  published.  Ducket  likewise 
endeavoured  to  make  him  ridiculous.  Dennis 
was  the  perpetual  persecutor  of  all  his  studies. 
But,  whoever  his  cntics  were,  their  writings  are 
lost ;  and  the  names  which  are  preservM  are 
preserved  in  the  **  Dunciad." 

In  this  disastrous  year  (1780)  of  national  in- 
fatuation, when  more  riches  than  Peru  can  boast 
were  expected  from  the  South  Sea,  when  the 
(VMitagion  of  avarice  tainted  every  mind,  and 
even  poets  panted  aiier  wealth,  Pope  was  seized 
with  the  universal  passion,  and  ventured  some 
of  his  money.  The  stock  rose  in  its  price ;  and 
for  a  while  he  thouffat  himself  the  lord  of  thou- 
sands. But  this  dream  of  happiness  did  not 
last  long ;  and  he  seems  to  have  waked  soon 
enough  to  get  clear  with  the  loss  of  what  he  once 
thouffht  himself  to  have  won,  and  perhaps  not 
wholly  of  that 

Next  year  he  published  some  select  poems  of 
his  friend  Dr.  Pamell,  with  a  very  elegant  de- 
dication to  the  £arl  of  Oxford ;  who,  after  all 
his  struggles  and  dangers,  then  lived  in  retire- 
ment, stuf  under  the  trown  of  a  victorious  fac- 
tion,  who  could  take  no  pleasure  in  hearing  his 
praise. 

He  gave  the  same  year  (1781)  an  edition  of 
Shakspcare.  His  name  was  now  of  so  much 
authonty,  that  Tonson  thought  himself  entitled, 
by  annexing  it,  to  demand  a  subscription  of  six 
guineas  for  Shakspeare's  plays  in  six  quarto 
yolumes :  nor  did  his  expectation  much  deceive 
him ;  for,  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  which  he 
printed,  he  dispersed  a  great  number  at  the 
price  propoeed.  The  repuUtion  of  that  edition 
indeed  sunk  afterwards  so  low,  that  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  copies  were  sold  at  sixteen  shil- 
linffs  each. 

On  this  undertaking,  to  which  Pope  was  in- 
duced by  a  reward  of  two  hundred  and  seven- 
teen pounds  twelve  shillings,  he  seems  never  to 
have  reflected  afterwards  without  vexation ;  for 
Theobald,  a  man  of  heavy  diligence,  with  very 
slender  powers,  first,  in  a  book  called  **  Shak- 
spcare Restored/*  and  then  in  a  formal  edition, 
detected  his  defidences  with  all  the  insolence  of 
victory ;  and,  as  he  was  now  high  enough  to  be 
^  feared  and  hated,  Theobald  hacf  from  oUiers  all 
the  help  that  could  be  supplied  by  the  desire  of 
humbling  a  haughty  character. 

From  this  time  Pope  became  an  enemy  to  edi- 
tors, collators,  commentators,  and  verbal  critics ; 
and  hoped  to  persuade  the  worid,  that  he  mis- 
carried in  this  undertaking  only  by  having  a  mind 
loo  great  for  such  minute  employment 

Pope  iu  his  editios  undoubted^  did  auuiy 


diiags  WTOOg»  and  left  msny 
but  Mt  him  not  be  defiraoded  of  his^ioe  prais«[ 
He  was  the  first  that  knew,  at  least  the  first  that 
told,  by  what  helps  the  text  nught  be  imptoved. 
If  he  inspected  the  early  editions  Be|^i||aDtly.lie 
taught  others  to  be  more  accoimtei  In.hisprasoe 
he  expanded  with  great  skill  and  eleganee  tbe 
character  which  h^  been  giveo  of  Shakspears 
by  Dryden ;  and  he  drew  the  public  attentioii 
upon  his  works  which,  though  often  mentioned, 
had  been  Uttle  read. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  ''Ihad,'*  re- 
solving not  to  let  the  general  kindness  cool, 
he  published  proposab  for  a  tranalafioo  of  the 
''Odyssey,"  in  nve  volumes,  for  Gwe  guineas. 
He  was  willing,  however,  now  to  have  asso- 
ciates in  his  lalMur,  being  either  weary  whh  toil- 
ing upon  another's  thoughts,  or  having  beard,  as 
Rufinead  relates,  that  Fenton  and  Broome  had 
already  begun  the  work,  and  liking  better  te 
have  them  confederates  than  rivals. 

In  the  patent,  instead  of  saying  that  he  had 
«< translated'*  the  "Odyssey,"  as  he  had  said  of 
the  <<  Iliad,"  he  says,  that  he  had  **  UDdertakcn** 
a  translation ;  and  in  the  propooals  the  snbscrip- 
tion  is  said  to  be  not  solely  for  his  own  use,  but 
for  that  of  *'  two  of  his  frieuds  who  have  asnsted 
him  in  this  work." 

In  1783,  while  he  vras  engaged  in  this  new 
version,  he  appeared  before  the  Lords  at  the  me- 
morable trial  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  in  great  familiarity  and  fieqnent 
correspondence.  Atterbury  baa  honestly  re- 
commended to  him  the  study  of  the  popish  ooo- 
troversy,  in  hope  of  his  conversion ;  to  which 
Pope  answered  in  a  manner  that  cannot  much 
recommend  his  principles  or  his  judgment  In 
questions  and  projects  of  learning  thty  agreed 
better.  He  was  cslled  at  the  trial  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  Attetbury's  domestic  life  and  private 
employment,  that  it  might  appear  how  little  time 
he  haJ  left  for  plots.  Pope  had  but  few  words  to 
utter,  and  in  those  few  he  made  several  blunders. 

His  letters  to  Atterbury  express  the  utmost 
esteem,  tenderness,  and  gratitaide;  ^'pethapa," 
says  he,  "it  is  not  only  in  this  wond  that  1 
may  have  cause  to  remember  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester." At  their  last  interview  in  the  Tower, 
Atterbury  presented  him  with  a  Bible.* 

Of  the  **  Odyssey"  Pope  translated  only  twehre 
books ;  the  rest  were  the  work  of  Broome  end 
Fenton ;  the  notes  were  written  wholly  bv 
Broome,  who  was  not  over-liberally  rewarded. 
The  public  was  carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the 
several  shares  ^  and  an  account  was  M^joined 
at  the  conclusion  which  is  now  known  not  to 
be  true. 

The  first  copy  of  Pppe's  books,  with  diose  of 
Fenton,  are  to  oie  seen  in  the  Museum.  The  parts 
of  Pope  are  less  inteHined  than  the  *'  Iliad,"  and 
the  Utter  books  of  the  "Iliad"  less  than  the 
former.  He  grew  dexterous  by  practioe,  and 
every  sheet  enabled  him  to  write  the  next  with 
more  facility.  The  books  of  Fenton  have  very 
few  alterations  by  the  hand  of  Pope.  Those  of 
Broome  have  not  been  found;  but  Pope  eoi^ 
plained,  as  it  is  reported,  that  he  had  ranch  troo- 
ble  in  correcting  tnem. 


«  Tbe  iste  Mr.  uraTM  oi  uiarenun  mfonas  as.  ia« 
this  Bible  was  afterwards  ua*d  in  ths  cbuial  of  Prior 
park.    Dr.  Warboxton  prolMbly  presemed  ic  is  Mr-  i* 
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Wm  eontnct  with  Lintot  was  the  ■ame  as 
for  the  **  Iliad,**  except  that  only  one  hundred 
pounds  were  to  be  paid  him  for  each  volume. 
The  number  of  subscribers  were  five  hundred 
and  seventj-four,  and  of  copies  eight  hundred 
and  nineteen  ^  so  that  his  profit,  when  he  had 
paid  his  assistants,  was  still  v^  consider- 
able. The  work  was  finished  in  1785  ;  and 
from  that  time  he  resolved  to  make  no  more 
translations. 

The  sale  did  not  answer  Lintot*s  expectation ; 
and  he  then  pretended  to  discover  something  of 
fraud  in  Pope,  and  commenced  or  threatens  a 
suit  in  Chancery. 

On  the  Enghsh  **  Odyssey**  a  criticism  was 
published  by  Spence,  at  that  time  prelector  of 
poetry  at  Oxfoni ;  a  man  whose  learning  was 
not  very  great,  and  whose  mind  was  not  very 
poweifuL  His  criticism,  however,  was  com- 
monly just  What  he  thought,  he  thought 
lightly ;  and  his  remarks  were  recommended  by 
liis  coolness  and  candour.  In  him  Pope  had  the 
first  experience  of  a  critic  without  malevolence, 
wbo  thought  it  as  much  his  duty  to  display  beau- 
ties as  expose  faults ;  who  censured  with  respect 
and  praised  with  alacrity. 

With  this  criticism  Pope  was  so  little  offended, 
that  he  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer, 
who  lived  with  him  from  that  time  in  great  fami- 
liarity, attended  him  in  his  last  hours,  and  com- 
piladmemorials  of  his  conversation.  The  regard 
of  Pope  recommended  him  to  this  great  and  pow- 
erful ;  and  he  obtained  very  valuable  preferments 
in  the  church. 

Not  long  afier,  Pope  was  retuminj^  home 
from  a  visit  in  a  friend's  coach,  which,  in  pass- 
ing a  bridge,  was  overturned  into  the  water: 
the  windows  were  closed,  and  being  unable  to 
force  them  open,  he  was  in  danger  of  irAmediate 
death,  when  the  postillion  snatched  him  out  by 
breaking  the  glass^  of  which  the  fragments  cut 
two  of  his  fingers  in  such  a  manner  that  he  lost 
their  use. 

Voltaire,  who  was  then  in  England,  sent  him 
a  letter  of  consolation.  He  had  been  entertained 
by  Pope  at  his  table,  where  he  talked  with  so 
much  groesness,  that  Mrs.  Pope  was  driven  from 
the  room.  Pope  discovered  by  a  trick  that  he 
was  a  spy  for  the  court,  and  never  considered 
him  as  a  man  worthy  of  confidence. 

He  soon  aflerwanls  (1727)  joined  with  Swifl, 
who  was  then  in  England,  to  publish  three  vo- 
lumes of  Miscellanies,  in  which  among  other 
things  he  inserted  the  "  Memoirs  of  a  Parish 
Clen,**  in  ridicule  of  Burnet's  importance  in  his 
own  History,  and  a  *'  Debate  upon  Black  and 
White  Horses,'*  written  in  all  the  formalities  of 
a  le^ml  process,  by  the  assistance,  as  is  said,  of 
Mr.  Fortescue,  afterwards  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Before  these  Miscellanies  is  a  preface  signed  by 
Swifl  and  Pope,  but  apparently  written  by  Pope  ; 
in  which  he  makes  a  ridiculous  and  romantic 
complaint  of  the  robberies  committed  upon  au- 
thors by  the  clandestine  seizure  and  sale  of  their 
papers.  He  tells  in  tragic  strains,  how  '*the 
cabinets  of  the  sick,  and  the  closets  of  the  dead, 
have  been  broken  open  and  ransacked ;"  as  if 
those  violeiices  were  ofUn  committed  for  papers 
of  uncertain  and  accidental  value  which  are 
rarely  provoked  by  real  treasures;  as  if  epi- 
I  and  essays  were  in  danger  where  jrold  and 
I  are  safe.    A  cat  hunted  for  £s  musk 


is,  according  to  Pope's  account,  but  the  emblem 
of  a  wit  winded  by  booksellers. 

His  complaint,  however,  received  some  attes- 
tation ;  for  the  same  year  the  Letters  written  by 
him  to  Mr.  Cromwell  in  his  youth  were  sold  by 
Mrs.  Thomas,  to  Curll,  who  printed  them. 

In  these  Miscellanies  was  nrst  published  the 
"  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,"  which,  by  such  a 
train  of  consequences  as  usually  passes  in  lit^ 
rary  quarrels,  gave  in  a  short  time,  according  to 
Pope's  account,  occasion  to  the  "Dunciad.** 

In  the  following  year  ( 1728)  he  began  to  pvt 
Atterbury's  advice  in  practice :  and  showed  nis 
satirical  powers  by  publishing  the  "  Dundad,** 
one  of  his  greatest  and  most  elaborate  perform- 
ances, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  sink  into 
contempt  all  the  writers  by  whom  he  had  been 
attacked,  and  some  others  whom  he  thought 
unable  to  defend  themselves. 

At  the  head  of  the  Dunces  he  placed  poor 
Theobald,  whom  he  accused  of  ingratitude ;  but 
whose  real  crime  was  supposed  to  be  that  of 
having  revised  "  Shakspeare"  more  happily  than 
himself  This  satire  nad  the  effect  which  he 
intended,  by  blasting  the  characters  which  it 
touched.  Ralph,  who,  unnecessarily  interposing 
in  the  quarrel,  got  a  place  in  a  subsequent  >Ddi- 
tion,  complained  that  for  a  time  he  was  in 
danger  of^  starving,  as  the  booksellers  had  iio 
longer  any  confidence  in  his  capacity. 

The  prevalence  of  this  poem  was  gradual  and 
slow ;  Uie  plan,  if  not  wholly  new,  was  little 
understood  by  common  readers.  Many  of  the 
allusions  required  illustration  ;  the  names  were 
ofien  expressed  only  by  the  initial  and  final  let- 
ters, and,  if  they  had  been  printed  at  length, 
were  such  as  few  had  known  or  recollected. 
The  subject  itself  had  nothing  generally  intereeU 
ing,  for  whom  did  it  concern  to  know  that  one 
or  another  scribbler  was  a  dunce ?  If,  therefore, 
it  had  been  possible  for  those  who  were  attacked 
to  conceal  tneir  pain  and  their  resentment,  the 
^'  DuQciad"  might  have  made  its  way  very  slowly 
in  the  world. 

This,  however  was  not  to  be  expected :  every 
man  is  of  importance  to  himself,  and  therefore^ 
in  his  own  opinion,  to  others ;  and,  supposing 
the  worid  already  aciquainted  with  all  his  plea* 
sures  and  his  pains,  is  perhaps  the  first  to  pub- 
lish injuries  or  misfortunes,  which  had  never 
been  known  unless  related  by  himself,  and  at 
which  those  that  hear  them  will  only  laugh ;  for 
no  man  sympathizes  with  the  sorrows  of  vanity. 

The  history  of  the  **  Dunciad"  is  very  mi- 
nutely related  by  Pope  himself  in  a  dedication 
which  he  wrote  to  Lord  Middlesex,  in  the  name 
of  Savage. 

"I  wUl  relate  the  war  of  the  < Dunces'  (for  so 
it  has  been  commonly  called)  which  began  in  the 
year  1727,  and  ended  in  1730. 

<*  When  Dr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Pope  thought  it 
proper,  for  reasons  specified  in  the  preface  to 
their  Miscellanies,  to  publish  such  little  pieces 
of  theirs  as  had  casually  got  abroad,  there  was 
added  to  them  the  *  Treatise  of  the  Bathos,'  or  the 
*Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.'  It  happened  that, 
in  one  chapter  of  this  piece,  the  several  species 
of  bad  poets  were  ranged  in  classes,  to  which 
were  prefixed  almost  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, (the  greatest  part  of  them  at  random ;)  bat 
such  was  the  numher  of  poets  eminent  in  thai 
art,  that  some  one  or  other  took  evoy  litter  to 
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himself;  ail  fell  into  so  violent  m  fury  that,  for 
half  a  year  or  more,  the  common  newspapers 
(in  most  of  which  they  had  some  property,  as 
being  hired  writers)  were  filled  with  the  most 
abusive  falsehoods  and  scurrilities  they  could 

Sossibly  devise ;  a  hberty  no  ways  to  be  won- 
ered  at  in  those  people,  and  in  those  papers, 
that,  for  many  years  during  the  uncontrolled 
license  of  the  press,  had  aspersed  almost  all  the 
great  characters  of  the  age ;  and  this  with  im- 
punity, their  own  persons  and  names  being 
utterly  secret  and  obscure. 

**  This  gave  Mr.  Pope  the  thought,  that  he 
had  now  some  opportunity  of  domg  good  by 
detecting  and  dragging  into  light  these  common 
enemies  of  mankind ;  since,  to  invalidate  this 
universal  slander,  it  sufficed  to  show  what  con- 
temptible men  were  the  authors  of  it.  He  was 
not  without  hopes  that  by  manifesting  the  dul- 
neas  of  those  who  had  only  malice  to  recom- 
mend them,  either  the  booksellers  would  not 
find  their  account  in  employing  them,  or  the 
men  themselves,  when  discovered,  want  courage 
to  proceed  in  so  unlawful  an  occupation.  This 
it  was  that  gave  birth  to  the  *  Dunciad ;'  and  he 
thought  it  a  happiness,  that,  by  the  late  flood 
of  slander  on  himself,  he  had  acquired  such  a 
peculiar  right  over  their  names  as  was  necessary 
to  this  design. 

<*  On  the  12th  of  March,  1729,  at  St  James's, 
that  poem  was  presented  to  the  King  and  Clueen 
(who  had  before  been  pleased  to  read  it)  by  the 
light  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpole  :  and, 
•ome  days  after,  the  whole  impression  was  taken 
and  dispersed  by  several  noblemen  and  persons 
of  the  nist  distincUoii. 

''It  is  certainly  a  true  observation,  that  no 
people  are  so  impatient  of  censure  as  those  who 
are  the  greatest  slanderers,  which  was  wonder- 
fully exemplified  on  this  occasion.  On  the  day 
the  book  was  first  vended,  a  crowd  of  authors 
besieged  the  shop ;  entreaties,  advices,  threats 
<jf  law  and  batterer,  nay,  cries  of  treason,  were 
all  employed  to  hinder  the  coming  out  of  the 
'Dunciad:*  on  the  other  side  the  booksellers 
aoa  hawkers  made  as  great  efforts  to  procure 
it  What  could  a  few  poor  authors  do  against 
•o  great  a  majority  as  the  public  ?  There  was 
no  stopping  a  current  witn  a  finger ;  so  out  it 


"  Many  ludicrous  circumstances  attended  it 
The  'Dunces'  (for  by  this  name  they  were 
called)  held  weekly  dubs,  to  consult  of  hostili- 
ties against  the  author :  one  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
great  minister,  assuring  him  Mr.  Pope  was  the 
greatest  enemy  the  government  hadf ;  and  an- 
other brought  his  image  in  clay,  to  execute  him 
in  effigy  •  with  which  sad  sort  of  satisfaction  the 
gentlraien  were  a  bttle  comforted. 

"  Some  false  editions  of  the  book  having  an  owl 
in  their  frontispiece,  the  true  one,  to  distinguish 
ity  fixed  in  his  stead  an  ass  laden  with  authors. 
Then  another  surreptitious  one  being  printed 
with  the  same  ass,  the  new  edition  in  octavo  re- 
tamed  for  distinction  to  the  owl  again.  Hence 
•rose  a  great  contest  of  booksellers  against 
booksellers,  and  advertisements  against  adver- 
tisements; some  recommending  the  edition  of 
the  owl,  and  others  the  edition  of  the  ass ;  by 
which  names  they  came  to  be  distinguisbed,  to 
fbe  great  honour  alio  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 


Pope  appears  by  this  narrmtivn  to  fanfe  eoo- 
tempJated  his  victory  over  the  "  Dunce^  with 
great  exultation  and  such  was  liis  deiigfat  in 
the  tumult  which  he  had  raised,  thnt  for  a  wfails 
his  natural  sensibility  was  suspended,  and  hs 
read  reproaches  and  invectives  without  emotion, 
considering  them  only  as  the  necessary  effects  d 
that  pain  which  he  rejoiced  in  having  ffiven. 

It  cannot  howeVer  be  concealed,  tfiat  by  his 
own  confession,  he  was  the  aggressor,  Ibrno- 
body  believes  that  the  letters  in  the  "  Bathos" 
were  placed  at  random ;  and  it  may  be  disco- 
vered that,  when  he  thinks  himself  ooneealed, 
he  indulges  the  common  vanity  of  common  men, 
and  triumphs  in  those  distinctions  which  be  had 
affected  to  despise.  He  is  proud  that  liis  book 
was  presented  to  the  King  and  dneen  by  the 
right  honourable  Sir  Robert  Walpote;  he  is 
proud  that  they  had  read  it  before ;  be  is  proud 
that  the  edition  was  taken  off' by  tlie  nobihty 
and  persons  of  the  first  distinction. 

fne  edition  of  which  he  speaks  was,  I  behove, 
that  which,  by  telling  in  the  text  the  names,  and 
in  the  notes  the  cht^cters,  of  those  whoiB  he 
had  satirised,  was  made  intelligible  and  divert- 
ing. The  critics  had  now  declared  their  appfo- 
bation  of  the  plan,  and  the  common  render  b^an 
to  like  it  without  fear ;  those  who  were  stran- 
gers to  petty  literature,  and  therefere  unaUe  to 
decipher  initials  and  blanks,  had  now  naines  and 
persons  brought  within  their  view,  and  dehglited 
in  the  visible  effect  of  those  shafts  of  malice 
wlych  they  had  hitherto  contemplated  as  shot 
into  the  air. 

Dennis,  upon  the  fresh  provocation  now  given 
him,  renewed  the  enmity  which  had  for  a  time 
been  appeased  by  mutual  civihties ;  and  pob* 
lished  remarks  which  he  had  till  then  suppressed, 
upon  •*  The  Rape  of  the  Lock.**  Many  mors 
grumbled  in  secret,  or  vented  their  resentment 
in  the  newspapers  by  epigrams  or  invectives. 

Ducket,  indeed,  being  mentioned  as  loving 
Burnet  with  "pious  passion,"  pretended  that 
his  moral  character  was  injured,  and  lor  soon 
time  declared  his  resolution  to  uke  Ten^eanee 
with  a  cudgel.  But  Pope  appeased  him,  by 
changing  "  pious  passion*'  to  **  cordial  fiinid- 
ship ;"  and  by  a  note,  in  which  he  vehemently 
disclaims  the  malignity  of  meaning  imputed  to 
the  first  expression. 

Aaron  Hill,  who  was  represented  as  diving 
for  the  prize,  expostulated  with  Pope  in  a  man- 
ner so  much  superior  to  all  mean  solicitation, 
that  Pope  was  reduced  to  sneak  and  shuffle, 
sometimes  to  deny,  and  sometimes  to  apoioeiie : 
he  first  endeavours  to  wound,  and  is  tlwn  mid 
to  own  that  he  meant  a  blow. 

The  "  Dimciad,"  in  the  complete  edition,  is 
addressed  to  Dr.  Swifl :  of  the  notes,  part  were 
written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot ;  and  an  nwlofBti- 
cal  letter  was  prefixed,  signed  by  Gleland,  bat 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Pope. 

After  this  general  war  upon  dnhiess,  he  sesns 
to  have  ind tipped  hhnself  a  while  in  tranquilHtT; 
but  his  subsequent  productions  prove  that  is 
was  not  idle.  He  published  (1731)  a  poem  on 
"  Taste,"  in  which  he  very  particulaily  and  s^ 
verely  criticises  the  house,  the  furniture,  the  gir> 
dens,  and  the  entertainments  of  Timon,  a  maa 
of  great  wealth  and  little  taste.  By  Timon  bs 
was  universally  supposed,  and  hv  tho  Eari  d 
BarimgttMi,  to  whom  the  poem  if  adtani^  WW 
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privaidy  said,  to  mean  the  Duke  of  Chandos ;  a 
man  perhaps  too  much  delighted  with  pomp 
and  ahow,  but  of  a  temper  kind  and  benencent, 
•ad  who  had  consequently  the  voice  of  the  pub- 
lic in  his  favour. 

A  violent  outcry  was  therefore  raised  against 
the  ingratitude  and  treachery  of  Pope,  who  was 
•aid  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  patronage  of 
Chandos  for  a  present  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and 
who  gained  the  opportunity  of  insulting  him  by 
the  kindness  of  his  invitation. 

The  reoeipi  of  the  thousand  pounds  Poi)e  pub- 
liflly  denied ;  but  from  the  reproach  which  the 
attack  on  a  character  so  amianie  brought  upon 
him,  he  tried  all  means  of  escaping.  The  name 
«f  Cleland  was  again  employed  m  an  apology, 
by  which  no  man  was  satisfied ;  and  he  was  at 
lasi  reduced  to  shelter  his  temerity  behind  dissi- 
nulation,  and  emleavour  to  make  that  be  dis- 
believed which  he  never  had  confidence  openly 
to  deny.  He  vrrote  an  exculpatory  letter  to  the 
duke,  which  was  answered  with  great  magnani- 
■lity,  as  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excuse 
without  behevinfl  his  professions.  He  said  that 
to  have  ridiculed  his  taste,  or  his  buildings,  had 
been  an  indifierent  action  in  another  man  ;  but 
that  in  Pope,  afler  the  reciprocal  kindness  that 
bad  been  exchanged  between  them,  it  had  been 
less  easily  excus^i. 

Pope,  m  one  of  his  letters,  complaining  of  the 
treatment  which  his  poem  had  found,  "owns 
that  such  critics  can  intimidate  him,  nay  almost 
persuade  him  to  write  no  more,  which  is  a  com- 
pliment this  age  deserves.*'  The  man  who 
liueatens  the  world  is  always  ridiculous ;  for 
the  world  can  easily  go  on  without  him,  and  in 
a  short  time  will  cease  to  miss  him.  I  have 
heafd  of  an  idiot,  who  used  to  revenue  his  vexa- 
tions by  lying  all  night  upon  the  bridge. ''  There 
ii  nothing,"  says  Juvenal,  "  that  a  man  will  not 
believe  in  his  own  favour.*'  Pope  had  been  flat- 
tared  till  he  thought  himself  one  of  the  moving 
powers  in  the  system  of  life.  When  he  talked 
•f  laying  down  his  pen^  those  who  sat  round  him 
•otieaiMl  and  implored ;  and  self-love  did  not 
suffer  him  to  suspect  that  they  went  away  and 
bashed. 

The  following  year  deprived  him  of  Gay,  a 
man  whom  he  haa  known  early,  and  whom  he 
seemed  to  love  with  more  tenderness  than  any 
other  of  his  literary  friends.  Pope  was  now 
forty-four  years  old  ;  an  age  at  which  the  mind 
begins  less  easily  to  admit  new  confidence,  and 
the  will  to  grow  less  flexible ;  and  when,  there- 
fore, the  depfutnre  of  an  old  friend  is  very  accu- 
rately felt. 

In  the  next  year  he  lost  his  mother,  not  by  an 
unexpected  death,  for  she  lasted  to  the  age  of 
ninety-three ;  but  she  did  not  die  unlamented. 
The  filial  piety  of  Pope  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree amiable  and  exemplary ;  his  parents  had 
Um  happiness  of  Uving  till  he  was  at  the  summit 
of  poetical  reputation,  till  he  was  at  ease  in  his 
fortune,  and  without  a  rival  in  his  fame,  and 
found  no  diminution  of  his  respect  or  tenderness. 
Whatever  was  his  pride,  to  them  he  was  obe- 
dient ;  and  whatever  was  his  irritability,  to  them 
he  was  gentle.  Life  has,  among  its  soothing 
and  quiet  comforts,  few  things  better  to  give  than 
such  a  son. 

One  of  the  passages  of  Pope's  life  which  seems 
l»  deserve  sooM  inquiry,  was  a  publication  of 


letters  between  him  and  many  of  his  friends, 
which,  falling  into  the  hands  of  Curll,  a  rapap 
cious  bookseller  of  no  good  fame,  were  by  him 

Crinted  and  sold.  This  volume  containing  some 
itters  from  noblemen.  Pope  incited  a  prosecu- 
tion ajgainst  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  breach 
of  privilege,  and  attended  himself  to  stimulate 
the  resentment  of  his  friends.  Curll  appeared 
at  the  bar,  and,  knowing  himself  in  no  great 
danger,  spoke  of  Pope  with  very  little  reverence : 
"  He  has,"  said  Curll,  "  a  knack  at  versifying, 
but  in  prose  I  think  myself  a  match  for  hum." 
When  the  orders  of  the  House  were  examined, 
none  of  them  appeared  to  be  infringed ;  Curll 
went  away  triumphant,  and  Pope  was  left  to 
seek  some  other  remedy. 

Curll's  account  was,  that  one  evening  a  man 
in  a  clergyman's  gown,  but  with  a  lawyer's 
band,  brought  and  offered  to  sale  a  number  of 
printed  volumes,  which  he  found  to  be  Pope's 
epistolary  correspondence;  that  he  asked  no 
name,  and  was  told  none,  but  gave  the  price 
demanded,  and  thouj^t  himself  authorized  to 
use  his  purchase  to  his  own  advantage. 

That  Curil  gave  a  true  account  of  the  transae* 
tion  it  is  reasonable  to  beUeve,  because  no  falso> 
hood  was  ever  detected  ;  and  when,  some  years 
afterwards,  I  mentioned  it  to  Lintot,  the  son  of 
Bernard,  he  declared  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope 
knew  better  than  any  body  else  how  Curll  ob- 
tained the  copies,  because  another  was  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  himself,  for  which  no  price  had 
ever  been  demanded,  as  he  made  known  his  re* 
solution  not  to  pay  a  porter,  and  consequently 
not  to  deal  with  a  nameless  agent 

Such  care  had  been  taken  to  make  them  pub- 
lic, that  they  were  sent  at  once  to  two  book- 
sellers ;  to  (Jurll,  who  was  likely  to  seize  them 
as  prey  ;  and  to  Lintot,  who  might  be  expected 
to  give  Pope  information  of  the  seeminff  miury. 
Lintot,  I  believe,  did  nothing;  and  Uurlf  did 
what  was  expected.  That  to  make  them  pub> 
lie  was  the  only  purpose  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed, because  the  numbers  offered  to  sale  by 
the  private  messengers  showed  that  hope^  of 
gain  could  not  have  been  the  motive  of  the  ba- 
pression. 

It  seems  that  Pope  being  desirous  of  printing 
his  Letters,  and  not  knowing  how  to  do,  without 
imputation  of  vanity,  what  has  in  this  country 
been  done  very  rarely,  contrived  an  appearance 
of  compulsion ;  that,  when  he  could  ooniplain 
that  his  letters  were  surreptitiously  published, 
be  miffht  decently  and  defensively  publiah  them 
himself. 

Pope's  private  correspondence,  thus  promul- 
gated, filled  the  nation  with  praises  of  nis  can- 
dour, tenderness,  and  benevolence,  the  puritv  ol 
his  purposes,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  fnendsnipw 
There  were  some  letters,  which  a  very  good  or 
a  very  wise  man  would  wish  suppressed ;  but, 
as  they  had  been  already  exposed,  it  was  im- 
practicable now  to  retract  them. 

From  the  perusal  of  those  Letters,  Mr.  Allen 
first  conceived  the  desire  of  knowing  him  ;  and 
with  so  much  zeal  did  he  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship which  he  had  newly  formed,  that  when 
Pope  told  his  purpose  of*^  vindicating  his  own 
property  by  a  genuine  edition,  he  offived  to  pay 
the  cost. 

This  however  Pope  did  not  accept ;  but  in 
time  solicited  a  subscription  for  «  quarto  Tolumc^ 
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which  appeared,  (1737,)  I  believe,  with  sufficient 
profiL  In  the  preface  he  tells,  that  his  Letters 
were  reposited  m  a  friend^s  library,  said  to  be 
the  Elari  of  Ozford*s,  and  that  the  copy  thence 
stolen  was  sent  to  the  press.  The  story  was 
doubtless  received  with  different  degrees  of 
crediL  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  preface  to 
the  Miscellanies  was  written  to  prepare  the  pub- 
lic for  such  an  incident ;  and  to  strengthen  this 
opinion,  James  Worsdale,  a  painter,  who  was 
employed  in  clandestine  negoUations,  but  whose 
veracity  was  very  doubtful,  declared  that  he  was 
the  messenger  who  carried,  by  Pope's  direction, 
the  books  to  CurlL 

When  they  were  thus  published  and  avowed, 
ms  they  had  relation  to  recent  facts  and  persons 
either  then  living;  or  not  yet  forsotten,  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  found  reaiders ;  but  as  the 
fiu:ts  were  minute,  and  the  characters,  being 
either  private  or  literary,  were  little  known  or 
little  regarded,  they  awakened  no  popular  kind- 
ness or  resentment:  the  book  never  became 
much  the  subject  of  conversation ;  some  read  it 
as  a  contemporary  history,  and  some  perhaps  as 
a  model  of  epistolary  langua^ ;  but  those  who 
read  it  did  not  talk  of  iL  Not  much  therefore 
was  added  by  it  to  fame  or  envy ;  nor  do  I  re- 
member that  It  produced  either  public  praise  or 
pablic  censure. 

It  had  however,  in  some  degree,  the  recom- 
mendation of  novelty ;  our  language  had  few 
letters,  except  those  of  statesmen.  Howel,  in- 
deed,  about  a  century  a£;o,  published  his  Letters, 
which  are  commenc(ed  oy  Morhofl^  and  which 
alone,  of  his  hundred  volumes,  continue  his 
memory.  Loveday*s  Letters  were  printed  only 
once ;  those  of  Herbert  and  Suckling  are  hardly 
known.  Mrs.  Phillips*  [Orinda*s]  are  equally 
neglected.  And  those  of  Walsh  seem  written 
as  ezerdses,  and  were  never  sent  to  any  living 
mistress  or  friend.  Pope's  epistolary  excellence 
had  an  open  field ;  he  had  no  English  rival  living 
or  dead. 

Pope  is  seen  in  this  coUection  as  connected 
with  the  other  contemporary  wits,  and  certainly 
•offers  no  disgrace  in  the  comparison;  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  had  the  power  of 
fiivouring  himself;  he  might  have  originally 
had  pubUcation  in  his  mind,  and  have  written 
with  care,  or  have  afterwards  selected  those 
which  he  had  most  happily  conceived  or  most 
diligently  laboured ;  and  I  know  not  whether 
there  does  not  appear  something  more  studied 
and  artificial*  in  nis  productions  than  the  rest, 
except  one  long  letter  by  Bolingbroke,  composed 
with  the  skill  and  industry  of  a  professed  author. 
It  is  indeed  not  easy  to  distinguish  affectation 
from  habit ;  he  that  has  once  studiously  formed 
a  style  rarely  writes  afterwards  with  complete 
•ase.  Pope  may  be  said  to  write  always  with 
his  reputation  in  his  head  ;  Swifi,  perhaps,  like 
a  man  who  remembered  he  was  writing  to  Pope ; 
but  Arbuthnot,  like  one  who  lets  thoughts  drop 
from  his  pen  as  they  rise  into  his  mind. 

Before  these  Letters  appeared,  he  published 
the  first  part  of  what  he  persuaded  himself  to 
think  a  ^tem  of  ethics,  under  the  title  of  "  An 
Essay  on  Man  ;"  which,  if  his  letter  to  Swifl 
(of  Sept.  14,  1785)  be  rightly  explained  by  the 


«  Thete  Lauara  were  ertdently  prepared  for  theprest 
wrope  hioisaU.  Soma  of  the  originals,  Isialy  disoo- 
Tiisjrkl  vMn  dds  bsfoni  aU  dbp«^^ 


commentator,  had  been  eight  yean  under  hk 
consideration,  and  of  whi(3i  he  seems  to  have 
desired  the  success  with  ffreat  soliatnde.  He 
had  now  many  open  and  doubtless  man^  secret 
enemies.  The  **  Dunces**  were  yet  smarting  with 
the  war ;  and  the  superiority  which  he  p3b^j 
arrogated  disposed  the  world  to  wish  his  ham- 
Uation. 

All  this  he  knew,  and  against  all  this  he  pio- 
vided.  His  own  name  and  that  of  his  fricad 
to  whom  the  work  is  inscribed,  were  in  the  first 
editions  carefully  suppressed  ;  and  the  poem 
being  of  a  new  kind,  was  ascribed  to  one  or  an* 
other,  as  fisLvour  determined  or  conjecture  wan- 
dered ;  it  was  ^iven,  says  Warburton,  to  every 
man,  except  him  only  who  could  write  iL 
Those  who  like  only  when  they  like  tha  aothor, 
and  who  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  name, 
condemned  it ;  and  those  admired  it  who  are 
willing  to  scatter  praise  at  random,  which,  while 
it  is  unappropriated,  excites  no  envy.  Those 
firiends  of  Fope  that  were  tmsted  with  the  se> 
cret,  went  about  lavishing  honours  on  the  new- 
born poet,  and  hinting  that  Pope  was  never  so 
much  in  danger  from  any  former  rivaL 

To  those  authors  whom  he  had  personally  o^ 
fended,  and  to  those  whose  opinion  the  worid 
considered  as  decisive,  and  whom  he  suspected 
of  envy  or  malevolence,  he  sent  his  essay  as  a 
present  before  publication,  that  they  mimit  d^ 
feat  their  own  enmity  by  praises  whii£  they 
could  not  aflerwards  oecently  retract. 

With  these  precautions,  1733,  was  published 
the  first  part  of  the  *'  Essay  on  Man."  There 
had  been  for  some  time  a  report  that  Pope  was 
busy  on  a  system  of  morality ;  but  this  design 
was  not  discovered  in  the  new  poem,  whidi  had 
a  form  and  a  title  with  which  its  rnders  were 
onacquainted.  Its  reception  was  not  unifonn ; 
some  thought  it  a  very  imperfect  piece,  though 
not  without  good  lines.  When  the  author  was 
unknown,  some,  as  will  always  happen,  ftfunp- 
ed  him  as  an  ad?enturer,  and  some  censured  him 
as  an  intruder:  but  all  thoueht  him  above 
neglect^  the  sale  increased  and  editions  wers 
multiplied. 

The  subsequent  editions  of  the  first  epistle, 
exhibited  two  memorable  oonectiona.  Atfin^ 
the  poet  and  his  friend 

Expatiate  freelj  o*er  the  aeena  oT  man, 
A  mif  htj  maxe  of  waUf  without  a  pitmi 

for  which  he  wrote  afterwards, 

▲  mighty  maxe,  but  not  without  a  pimm  t 

for,  if  there  were  no  plan,  it  were  in  vain  to 
describe  or  to  trace  the  maze. 
The  other  alteration  was  of  these  Unea: 

And  spite  of  pride,  and  m  thu  rtaoon^o  ofU^ 
One  truth  ia  clear,  whaierar  U,  ia  right} 

but  having  afterwards  discovered,  or  been  shown, 
that  the  "  truth,**  which  subsisted  **  in  spile  si 
reason**  could  not  be  very  ^  dear,**  he  snhsii- 
tuted 

And  apha  of  pride,  in  erring  resaaw's  9fU§, 

To  such  oversights  will  the  monl 
mind  be  hable  when  it  is  employed  ml 
argument  and  poetry. 


The  second  and  tmid  epistlM  w«ra  pobiMW: 
and  Pop«  WM^  IbmlieT%  Mora  wad  mmm  wm» 
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poeted  of  writiiip;  them ;  at  last,  in  1734^  he 
avowed  the  tborw,  and  claimed  the  honour  of  a 
moral  poet. 

In  toe  conclusion  it  is  sufficiently  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  doctrine  of  the  "Essay  on 
Mvi"  was  received  from  Bolingbroke,  who  is 
said  to  have  ridiculed  Pope,  among  those  who 
enjoyed  his  confidence,  as  having  adopted  and 
acnranoed  principles  of  which  he  did  not  perceive 
the  consequence,  and  as  blindlv  propagating 
opinions  contrary  to  his  own.  Tnat  those  com- 
manieations  had  been  consolidated  into  a  scheme 
r^ularly  drawn,  and  delivered  to  Pope,  from 
whom  it  returned  only  transformed  from  prose 
to  verse,  has  been  reported,  but  can  hardly  be 
true.  The  Elssay  plainly  appears  the  fabric  of  a 
poet  J  what  Bolingbroke  supplied  could  be  only 
the  first  principles ;  the  order,  illustration,  and 
embellishments,  must  all  be  Pope's. 

These  principles  it  is  not  my  business  to  clear 
from  obscurity,  dogmatism,  or  falsehood;  but 
they  were  not  immediately  examined ;  philoso- 
phy and  poetry  have  not  often  the  same  readers ; 
and  the  Essay  abounded  in  splendid  amplifica- 
tions and  sparkling  sentences,  which  were  read 
and  admirea  with  no  great  attention  to  their  ulti- 
mate purpose ;  its  flowers  caught  the  eye,  which 
did  not  see  what  the  gay  foliage  concealed,  and 
for  a  time  flourished  in  the  sunshine  of  universal 
approbation.  So  little  was  any  evil  tendency 
discovered,  that,  as  innocence  is  unsuspicious, 
many  read  it  for  a  manual  of  piety. 

Its  reputation  soon  invited  a  translator.  It 
was  first  turned  into  French  prose,  and  afler- 
wards  by  Resnel  into  verse,  both  translations 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Crousaz,  who  first,  when 
he  had  the  version  in  prose,  wrote  a  e^eneral 
censure,  and  afterwards  reprinted  Resners  ver- 
sion, with  particular  remarks  upon  every  para- 
graph. 

Crousaz  was  a  professor  of  Switzerland,  emi- 
nent for  his  treatise  of  Logic  and  his  '*£lxamen 
de  Pyrrhonisme ;"  and,  however  little  known 
or  re^rded  here,  was  no  mean  antagonist 
His  mmd  was  one  of  those  in  which  philosophy 
and  piety  are  happily  united.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  argument  and  disquisition,  and  perhaps 
was  grown  too  desirous  of  detecting  faults ;  but 
his  intentions  were  always  right,  nis  opinions 
were  solid,  and  his  religion  pure. 

His  incessant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of 
piety  disposed  him  too  look  with  distrust  upon 
all  metaphysical  systems  of  theoloiry,  and  all 
schemes  of  virtue  and  happiness  purely  rational ; 
and  therefore  it  was  not  long  before  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  positions  of  Pupe,  as  they 
terminated  for  the  most  part  in  natural  religion, 
were  intended  to  draw  mankind  away  from  re- 
velation, and  to  represent  the  whole  course  of 
things  as  a  necessary  concatenation  of  indis- 
soluble fatality ;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in 
many  passages  a  religious  eye  may  easily  dis- 
cover expressions  not  very  favourable  to  morals 
or  to  liberty. 

About  tms  time  Warburton  began  to  make 
his  appearance  in  the  first  ranks  of  le<iming. 
He  was  a  man  o^igorous  faculties,  a  mind 
fcrvid  and  vehement,  supplied  by  incessant  and 
■nlimited  inqoiry,  with  wonderful  extent  and 
variety  of  knowledge,  which  yet  had  not  op- 
prtssed  hia  imagination  nor  clouded  his  perspi- 
cacity.   To  evary  work  ho  brought  a  memory 


full  fraught,  together  with  a  fancy  fertile  of 
original  combinations,  and  at  once  exerted  the 

eswers  of  the  scholar,  the  reasoner,  and  the  wit. 
ut  his  knowledge  was  too  multifarious  to  be 
always  exact,  and  his  pursuits  too  eager  to  be 
always  cautious.  His  abilities  gave  him  a 
haughty  confidence,  which  he  disdained  to  con- 
ceal or  mollify ;  and  his  impatience  of  opposi- 
tion disposed  him  to  treat  his  adversaries  with 
such  contemptuous  superiority  as  made  his 
readers  commonly  his  enemies,  and  excited 
against  the  advocate  the  wishes  of  some  who 
favoured  the  cause.  He  seems  to  have  adopted 
the  Roman  empe/or's  determination,  oderint 
dum  nuhumt ;  he  used  no  allurements  of  gentle 
language,  but  wished  lo  compel  rather  than  pei^ 
suade. 

His  BijXt  is  copious  without  selection,  and 
forcible  without  neatness ;  he  took  the  word* 
that  presented  themselves  ;  his  diction  is  coarse 
and  impure  ^  and  his  sentences  are  unmeasured. 

He  nad,  m  the  early  part  of  his  life,  pleased 
himself  with  the  notice  of  inferior  wits,  and 
corresponded  with  the  enemies  of  Pope.  A 
letter'*'  was  produced,  when  he  had  perhaps 
himself  forgotten  it,  in  which  he  tells  Concanen, 
"  Dryden,  I  observe,  borrows  for  want  of  leisure, 
and  Pope  for  want  of  genius ;  Milton  out  of 
pride,  and  Addison  out  of  modesty."  And  when 
Theobald  published  *'  Shakspeare,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  Pope,  the  best  notes  were  supplied  by 
Warburton. 

But  the  time  was  now  come  when  Warburton 
was  to  change  his  opinion ;  and  Pope  was  to 
find  a  defender  in  him  who  had  contributed  so 
much  to  the  exaltation  of  his  rival. 

The  arrogance  of  Warburton  excited  apiinst 
him  every  artifice  of  offenccj  and  therefore  it 
may  be  supposed  that  his  union  with  Pope  was 
censured  as  nypocritical  inconstancy ;  but  surely 
to  think  differently  at  different  times,  of  poetical 
merit,  may  be  easily  allowed.  Such  opinions 
are  often  admitted,  and  dismissed,  without  nice 
examination.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  found 
reason  for  changing  his  mind  about  questions  of 
greater  importance  7 

Warburton,  whatever  was  his  motive,  under- 
took, without  solicitation,  to  rescue  Pope  from 
the  talons  of  Crousaz,  by  freeing  him  from  the 
imputation  of  favouring  fatality,  or  rejecting  reve- 
lation, and  from  month  to  month  continued  a 
vindication  of  the  "Essay  on  Man,"  in  the  lite- 
rary journal  of  that  time,  called  "The  Republic 
of  Letters." 

Pope,  who  probably  began  to  doubt  the  ten- 
dency of  his  own  work,  was  ^ad  that  the  posi- 
tions, of  which  he  perceived  himself  not  to  know 
the  full  meaning,  could  by  any  mode  of  intei^ 
pretation  be  ma^e  to  mean  well.  How  much 
tie  was  pleased  with  his  gratuitous  defender,  the 
following  letter  evidently  shows: 

"Sir,  "jJprtf  11,  1732. 

"  I  have  just  received  from  Mr.  R.  two  more 
of  your  letters.  It  is  in  the  greatest  hurry  ima* 
ginable  that  I  write  this;  but  I  cannot  help 
thanking  you  in  particular  for  your  third  letter, 
which  is  so  extremely  clear,  short,  and  full,  that 
I  think  Mr.  Crousaz  ought  never  to  have  another 


*  Thia   letter  It  la  BSr.  lAslone's  Snpptomsm 
Skakepesn,  voL  I.  p.  ass.~C. 
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answer,  mnd  deseired  not  so  good  a  one.  I  can 
anly  say,  you  do  him  too  much  honour,  and  me 
too  much  right,  so  odd  as  the  expression  seems ; 
lor  you  have  made  my  system  as  clear  as  I  ought 
lo  have  done,  and  could  not  It  is  indeed  the 
same  system  as  mine,  but  illustrated  with  a  ray 
of  your  own,  as  they  say  our  natural  body  is  thie 
same  still  when  it  is  glorified.  I  am  sure  I  like 
it  better  than  I  did  before,  and  so  will  every  man 
else.  I  know  I  meant  just  what  you  explain : 
but  I  did  not  explain  my  own  meaning  so  well 
as  you.  You  understand  me  as  well  as  I  do 
myself;  but  you  express  me  better  than  I  could 
express  myselC  Pray  accept  the  sincerest  ac- 
knowledgments. I  cannot  but  wish  these  letters 
were  put  together  in  one  book,  and  intend  (with 
your  leave)  to  procure  a  translation  of  part  at 
least,  or  of  all  of  them,  into  French:  but  I  shall 
not  proceed  a  step  without  your  consent  and 
opinion,"  &c. 

By  this  fond  and  eager  acceptance  of  an  ex- 
culpatory comment,  Pope  testified  tliat,  what- 
ever might  be  the  seeming  or  real  import  of  the 
principles  which  he  had  received  from  Boling- 
broke,  he  had  not  intentionally  attacked  religion ; 
and  Bolingbroke,  if  he  meant  to  make  him, 
without  his  own  consent,  an  instrument  of  mis- 
chief, found  him  now  engaged,  with  his  eyes 
open,  on  the  side  of  truth. 

It  is  known  that  Bolingbroke  concealed  from 
Pope  his  real  opinions.  He  once  discovered 
them  to  Mr.  Hooke,  who  related  them  again  to 
Pope,  and  was  told  by  him  that  he  must  have 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  what  he  heard  ;  and 
Bolingbroke,  when  Pope's  uneasiness  incited 
him  to  desire  an  explanation,  declared  that 
Hooke  had  misunderstood  him. 

Bolingbroke  hated  Warburton,  who  had 
drawn  his  pupil  from  him  ;  and  a  little  before 
Pope's  death,  they  had  a  dispute,  from  which 
they  parted  with  mutual  aversion. 

From  this  time  Pope  lived  in  the  closest  inti- 
macy with  his  commentator,  and  amply  re- 
warded his  kindness  and  his  zeal ;  for  he  intro- 
duced him  to  Mr.  Murray,  by  whose  interest  he 
became  preacher  at  Lincoln's-Inn  ;  and  to  Mr. 
Allen,  who  gave  him  his  niece  and  his  estate, 
and  by  consequence  a  bishopric  When  he 
died,  he  left  him  the  property  of  his  works  ;  a 
legacy  which  may  be  reasonably  estimated  at 
lour  thousand  pounds. 

Pope's  fondness  for  the  "Essay  on  Man  "  ap- 
peared by  his  desire  of  its  propagation.  Dob- 
son,  who  had  gained  reputation  by  his  version  of 
Prior's  "Solomon,"  was  employed  by  him  to 
translate  it  into  Latin  verse,  and  was  for  that 
purpose  some  time  at  Twickenham  ;  but  he  left 
nis  work,  whatever  was  the  reason,  unfinished, 
and,  by  Benson's  invitation,  undertook  the  lonser 
task  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  Pope  then  desired  his 
friend  to  find  a  scholar  who  should  turn  his 
Essay  into  Latin  prose ;  but  no  such  perform- 
ance has  ever  appeared. 

Pope  lived  at  this  time  mnomg  the  greni^  with 
that  reception  and  respect  to  which  his  works 
entitled  him,  and  which  he  had  not  impaired  by 
any  private  misconduct  or  factious  partiality. — 
Though  BoUngbroke  was  his  friend,  Walpole 
was  not  his  enemy ;  but  treated  him  with  so 
much  consideration,  as,  at  his  request,  to  solicit 
and  obtain  from  the  French  minister  an 
lor  Bir.  Sonthoot,  whom  ho 


as  obliged  to  reward,  by  thb  exeition  of  bk  a- 
terest,  for  the  bencsfit  which  he  had  receifed 
from  his  attendance  in  a  long  illness. 

It  was  said,  that,  when  the  court  was  at  Rich- 
mond, Ctueen  Caroline  had  declared  her  inten- 
tion to  visit  him.  This  may  have  been  only  a 
careless  effusion,  thought  on  no  more :  the  re- 
port of  such  notice,  however,  was  soon  in  many 
mouths  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  forget  or  misapprehend 
Savage's  account.  Pope,  pretending  to  decline 
what  was  not  yet  ofiered,  left  his  bouse  for  a 
time,  not,  I  suppose,  for  any  other  reason  than 
lest  he  should  be  thought  to  stay  at  home  in 
expectation  of  an  honour  which  would  not  be 
conferred.  He  was  therefore  angry  at  Swift, 
who  represents  him  as  "  refusing  uie  visits  of  a 
queen,"  because  he  knew  that  what  had  never 
been  offered  had  never  been  refused. 

Besides  the  general  system  of  molality,  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  in  the  "Ebsay  on  Mao,** 
It  was  his  intention  to  write  distinct  poems  upon 
the  different  duties  or  conditions  of  life ;  one  of 
which  is  the  Epistle  to  Lord  Bathorst  (1733) 
"On  the  Use  of  Riches,"  a  piece  on  which  he 
declared  $[reat  labour  to  have  been  bestowed.* 

Into  this  poem  some  hints  are  historically 
thrown,  and  some  known  characters  are  intro- 
duced, with  others  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  they  are  real  or  fictitious ;  but  the 
praise  of  K^rii,  tne  Man  of  Ross,  deserves  par- 
ticular examination,  who,  after  a  long  and  pomp- 
ous enumeration  of  his  public  works  and  pii? ate 
chanties,  is  said  to  have  diffused  all  those  bles»- 
ings  from /i»e  hundred  a-^fear>  Wonders  are  wil- 
lingly told  and  willingly  heard.  The  truth  is, 
that  Kyrl  was  a  man  of  known  integrity  and 
active  benevolence,  by  whose  solicitation  tb< 
wealUiy  were  persuaded  to  pa]|r  contributions  Ia 
his  charitable  schemes ;  this  influence  he  ob- 
tained by  an  example  of  liberality  exerted  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  power,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  give  more  than  he  had.  This  account  Mr. 
Victor  received  from  the  minister  of  the  place ; 
and  I  have  preserved  it,  that  the  praise  of  a  good 
man,  being  made  more  credible,  may  be  more 
solid.  Narrations  of  romantic  and  impracticable 
virtue  will  be  read  with  wonder,  but  that  whirfa 
is  unattainable  is  recommended  in  vain ;  that 
good  may  be  endeavoured,  it  must  be  shown  to 
be  possible. 

This  is  the  only  piece  in  which  the  author  hai 
given  a  hint  of  his  religion,  by  ridiculing  the  ce- 
remony of  burning  the  pope  ;  and  by  mentioD- 
ing  with  some  indignation  the  inscriptioo  on  tb« 
Monument 

When  this  poem  was  first  published,  die  dia 
logue,  having  no  letters  of  direction,  was  per 
plexed  and  obscure.  Pope  seems  to  have  writ 
ten  with  no  very  distinct  idea ;  for  be  calls  that 
an  "  Epistle  to  Bathorst,"  in  which  Bathufstis 
introduced  as  speaking. 

He  afterwards  (1734)  inscribed  to  Loid  Cob- 
ham  his  "  Characters  of  Men,"  wiitten  with 
close  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  and 
and  modifications  of  life.  In  this  poem  he  has 
endeavoured  to  establish  and  exemplify  Vm  fr 
vourite  theory  of  the  ni{t%  passtoa,  by  whidi 
he  means  an  original  direction  of  deeite  to  sona 
particular  object ;  an  innate  aflfection,  which 
gives  all  action  a  determinate  and  invaiiable  to- 
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imejj  tnd  operatet  upon  the  whole  system  of 
liie,  either  opeiily,  or  more  secretly  by  the  in- 
terventioii  oi  some  accidental  or  subordinate  pro- 
pension. 

Of  any  passion,  thus  innate  and  irresistible, 
Iks  ezistence  may  reasonably  be  doubted.  Hu- 
■Mn  characters  are  by  no  means  constant ;  men 
ehange  by  change  of  place,  of  fortune,  of  ac- 
quaintance ;  he  who  is  at  one  time  a  lover  of 
pleasure,  is  at  another  a  lover  of  money.  Those 
mdeed  who  attain  any  excellence  commonly 
spend  life  in  one  pursuit ;  for  excellence  is  not 
often  ffained  upon  easier  terms.  But  to  the 
particmar  species  of  excellence  men  are  directed, 
not  by  an  ascendant  planet  or  predominating 
hurooiir,  but  by  the  first  book  which  they  read, 
0ome  early  conversation  which  they  heard,  or 
•ome  acddent  which  excited  ardour  and  emula- 
tion. 

It  must  at  least  be  allowed  that  this  ruling  paa- 
fion,  antecedent  to  reason  and  observation,  must 
have  an  object  independent  on  human  contriv- 
ance ;  for  tliere  can  be  no  natural  desire  of  artifi- 
cial good.  No  man  therefore  can  be  bom,  in  the 
strict  acceptation,  a  lover  of  money  ;  for  he  may 
be  bom  where  monev  does  not  exist ;  nor  can 
lie  be  bom,  in  a  moralsense,  a  lover  of  his  coun- 
try ;  for  society,  politically  regulated,  is  a  state 
contradistinguished  from  a  state  of  nature ;  and 
any  attention  to  that  coalition  of  interests  which 
Bakes  the  happiness  of  a  country  is  possible  only 
to  those  whom  inquiry  and  reflection  have  en- 
abled to  comprehend  it 

This  doctnne  is  in  itself  pernicious  as  well  as 
61se ;  its  tendency  is  to  produce  the  belief  of  a 
kind  of  moral  predestination,  or  overruling  prin- 
cmle  which  cannot  be  resisted ;  he  that  admits 
It  w  prepared  to  comply  with  every  desire  that 
caprice  or  opportunity  shall  excite,  and  to  flatter 
binisdf  that  he  submits  only  to  the  lawful  domi- 
flion  of  Nature,  in  obeying  the  resistless  autho- 
rity of  his  ruling  pastion. 

Pope  has  formed  his  theory  with  so  little  skill, 
that,  in  the  examples  by  which  he  illustrates  and 
confirms  it,  he  has  confounded  passions,  appe- 
tites, and  habits.     " 

To  the  *<  Characters  of  Men,"  he  added  soon 
aller,  in  an  epistle  supposed  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Martha  Blount,  but  which  the  last 
edition  has  taken  from  her,  the  **  Characters  of 
Women."  This  poem,  which  was  laboured  with 
great  diligence,  and  in  the  author's  opinion  with 
great  success,  was  neglected  at  its  first  publica- 
tion, as  the  commentator  supposes,  because  the 
pablic  was  informed  by  an  advertisement,  that  it 
contained  no  eharaeter  drawn  from  tkc  life ;  an 
assertion  which  Pope  probably  did  not  expect, 
nor  wish  to  have  been  believed,  and  which  he 
•oon  gave  his  readers  sufiicient  reason  to  dis- 
trast,  by  telling  them  in  a  note  that  the  work 
was  imperfect,  because  part  of  his  subject  was 
fief  fee  Idgk  to  be  yet  exposed. 

The  time  however  soon  came  in  which  it  was 
safe  to  display  the  Dutchess  of  Marlborough 
iroder  the  name  of  Alossa ;  and  her  character 
was  inserted  with  no  great  honour  to  the  writer's 
gratUnde. 

He  published  from  time  to  time  (between  1 730 
and  1740)  imitations  of  diflerent  poems  of  Ho- 
lace,  gttierally  with  his  name,  and  once,  as  was 
•Bspected,  without  it  What  he  was  upon  moral 
piiBdplec  nahamed  to  own,  he  ought  to  have 


BupDreesed.  Of  these  pieces  it  b  useless  to  set- 
tle the  dates,  as  they  had  seldom  much  relation 
to  the  times,  and  perhaps  had  been  long  in  his 
hands. 

This  mode  of  imitation,  in  which  the  ancients 
are  familiarized,  by  adapting  their  sentiments  to 
modem  topics,  by  making  Horace  say  of  Shak- 
peare  what  he  originally  said  of  Ennius,  and  ac- 
commodating his  satires  on  Pantolabus  and  No- 
mentanus  to  the  flatterers  and  prodigals  of  our 
time,  was  first  practised  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
th^  Second  bj^  Oldham  and  Rochester ;  at  least  I 
remember  no  instances  more  ancient  It  is  a  kind 
of  middle  composition  between  translation  and 
original  design,  which  pleases  when  the  thoughts 
are  unexpectedly  applicable,  and  the  parallels 
lucky.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pope's  favourite 
amusement ;  for  he  has  carried  it  farther  than 
any  former  poet 

He  published  likewise  a  revival,  in  smoother 
numbers,  of  Dr.  Donne's  '*  Satires,"  which  was 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury and  the  Earl  of  (Oxford.  They  made  no 
great  impression  on  the  pubhc.  Pope  seems  to 
have  known  their  imbecility,  and  therefore  sup- 
pressed them  while  he  was  yet  contending  to 
rise  in  reputation,  hut  ventured  them  when  he 
thought  their  deficiencies  more  likely  to  be  im- 
puted to  Donne  than  to  himself. 

The  epistle  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  which  seems  to 
be  derived  in  its  first  design  from  **  Boileau's 
Address  i  ton  Etprit,"  was  published  in  Janu- 
ary, 1 735,  about  a  month  before  the  death  of  him 
to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  either  honour  or  pleasure  should  have  been 
missed  by  Arbuthnot ;  a  man  estimable  for  his 
learning,  amiable  for  his  life,  and  venerable  for 
his  piety. 

Axbuthnotwas  a  man  of  great  comprehension, 
skilful  in  his  profession,  versed  in  the  sciences, 
ac<iuainted  with  ancient  literature,  and  able  to 
animate  his  mass  of  knowledge  by  a  bright  and 
active  imagination;  a  scholar  with  great  bril- 
liance of  wit ;  a  wit  who,  in  the  crowd  of  life, 
retained  and  discovered  a  noble  ardour  of  reli- 
gious zeal. 

In  this  poem  Pope  seems  to  reckon  with  the 
public  He  vindicates  himself  from  censures; 
and,  with  dignity,  rather  than  arrogance,  en- 
forces his  own  claims  to  kindness  and  respect 

Into  this  poem  are  interwoven  several  para- 
graphs whicn  had  been  before  printed  as  a  frag- 
ment, and  among  them  the  satirical  hues  upon 
Addison,  of  which  the  last  couplet  has  been 
twice  corrected.     It  was  at  first, 

Who  would  not  umlle  if  euch  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  laugh  irAddiaon  were  he? 

Then, 

Who  would  not  rrieTe  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  faugh  if  Addison  were  he  ? 

At  last  it  is, 

Who  hut  roust  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be  ? 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he .' 

He  was  at  this  time  at  open  war  with  Lord 
Hervey,  who  had  distin^ished  himself  as  a 
steady  adherent  to  the  mimstry  ;  and,  being  of- 
fended with  a  contemptuous  answer  to  one  of 
his  pamphlete,*  had  summoned  Pulteney  to  a 


*  Intituled,  "  Sedition  and  Defsmation  displsTsd.** 
•vo.  17M.^R. 
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^oel.  Whether  he  or  Pope  made  the  first  mt- 
teck,  perhaps  cannot  now  be  easily  known  :  he 
had  written  an  invective  against  Pope,  whom  he 
calls  "  Hard  as  thy  heart,  and  as  tny  birth  ob- 
scure ^^  and  hints  that  his  father  was  a  katter,* 
To  this  Pope  wrote  a  reply  in  verse  and  prose ; 
the  verses  are  in  this  poem ;  and  the  prose, 
though  it  was  never  sent,  is  printed  among  his 
letters,  but  to  a  cool  reader  or  the  present  time 
azhibitfl  nothing  but  tedious  malignity. 

His  last  satires  of  the  general  Kind  were  two 
dialogues,  named,  from  Sie  year  in  which  they 
were  published,  **  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Thirty-eight"  In  these  poems  many  are  praised 
and  many  reproached.  Pope  was  then  en- 
tangled in  the  opposition  ;  a  follower  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  dined  at  his  house,  and 
the  friend  of  many  who  obstructed  and  cen- 
sured the  conduct  of  the  nunisters.  His  poUti- 
cal  partiality  was  too  plainly  sliown  ;  he  forgot 
the  prudence  with  which  he  passed,  in  liis  earlier 
years,  uninjured  and  unoflfbnding,  through  much 
more  violent  conflicts  of  faction. 

In  the  first  dialogue,  having  an  opportunity  of 
praising  Allen  of  Bath,  he  asked  nis  leave  to 
mention  him  as  a  man  not  illustrious  by  anj 
merit  of  his  ancestors,  and  called  him  m  his 
verses,  "  low-bom  Allen."  Men  are  seldom 
satisfied  with  praise  introduced  or  followed  by 
any  mention  otdefect  Allen  seems  not  to  have 
taken  any  pleasure  in  his  epithet,  which  was 
afterwards  softencdf  into  "humble  Allen." 

In  the  second  dialogue  he  took  some  liberty 
with  one  of  the  Foxes,  among  others;  which 
Fox,  in  a  reply  to  Lyttleton,  took  an  opportunity 
of  repaying,  by  reproaching  hira  with  the  friend- 
ship of  a  lampooner,  who  scattered  his  ink  with- 
out fear  or  decency,  and  against  whom  he  hoped 
the  resentment  of  the  legislature  would  quickly 
be  discharged. 

About  this  time  Paul  Whitehead,  a  small 
poet,  was  summoned  before  the  Lords  for  a  poem 
called  "Manners,"  together  with  Dodsley  his 
publisher.  Whitehead,  who  hung  loose  upon 
society,  skulked  and  escaped;  but  Dodsley*s 
shop  and  family  made  his  appearance  necessary. 
He  was,  however,  soon  dismissed ;  and  the 
whole  process  was  probably  intended  rather  to 
intimiaate  Pope  than  to  punish  Whitehead. 

Pope  never  afterwards  attempted  to  join  the 
patriot  with  the  poet,  nor  drew  his  pen  upon 
statesmen.  That  he  desisted  from  his  attempts 
of  reformation,  is  imputed,  by  his  commentator, 
to  his  despair  of  prevailing  over  the  corruption 
of  the  time.  He  was  not  likely  to  have  been 
ever  of  opinion,  that  the  dread  of  his  satire  would 
countervail  the  love  of  power  or  of  money ;  he 
pleased  himself  with  being  important  ancl  for- 
midable, and  gratified  sometimes  his  pride,  and 
sometimes  his  resentment;  till  at  last  he  began 
to  think  be  should  be  more  safe,  if  he  were  less 
busy. 

The  "  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus,"  published 
about  this  time,  extend  only  to  the  first  book  of 


'  *  Among  many  MSS.  leuera,  fcc  relating  to  Pope, 
which  I  have  laieir  seen,  is  a  lampoon  in  the  Bible-style, 
of  much  humojir,  bm  irreverent,  in  which  Pope  is  ridi« 
culed  as  the  son  of  a  hatter.— C. 

t  On  a  hint  fr<»m  Warbunon.  There  is  however  rea- 
son to  think,  from  ihe  appearance  of  the  house  in  which 
▲llsn  was  bom  at  Sl  Blaise,  that  hs  was  noc  of  a  Une, 
tratofa  rfeMpHi  ftmUjr.— C. 


a  woik  projected  m  concert  b j  Pbpe,  Swift,  and 
Arbuthnot,  who  used  to  meet  in  the  time  of 
Ctueen  Anne,  and  denominated  themselves  t^ 
"  Scriblerus  Club."  Their  purpose  was  to  cen- 
sure the  abuses  of  learning  by  a  fictitious  life  of 
an  infatuated  scholar.  They  were  dispersed,  the 
design  was  never  completed ;  and  Warburton 
laments  his  miscarriage,  as  an  event  very  dis- 
astrous to  polite  letters. 

If  the  whole  may  be  estimated  by  this  speci- 
men, which  seems  to  be  the  production  or  Ar- 
buthnot, with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by  Pope, 
the  want  of  more  will  not  be  mucn  lamented ; 
for  the  follies  which  the  writer  ridicules  are  so 
little  practised,  that  they  are  not  known ;  nor 
can  the  satire  be  understood  but  by  the  learned : 
he  raises  phantoms  of  absurdity,  and  then  drives 
them  away.  He  cures  diseases  that  were  never 
felL 

For  this  reason  this  joint  production  of  three 
great  writers  has  never  obtained  any  notice  from 
mankind :  it  has  been  little  read,  or  when  read, 
has  been  forgotten,  as  no  man  could  be  wiser, 
better,  or  merrier,  by  remembering  it. 

The  design  cannot  boast  of  much  originality , 
for,  besides  its  general  resemblance  to  "Don 
Cluixote^'  there  will  be  found  in  it  particular  imi- 
Utions  of  the  "  History  of  Mr.  Ouffle." 

Swift  carried  so  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as  sup- 
plied him  with  hints  for  his  "Travels;"  and 
with  those  the  worid  might  have  been  contented, 
though  the  rest  had  been  suppressed. 

Pope  had  sought  for  images  and  sentiments 
in  a  region  not  known  to  have  been  explored  by 
many  other  of  the  Elnglish  writers  ;  he  tiad  con- 
sulted the  modem  writers  of  Latin  poetry,  a 
class  of  authors  whom  Boileau  endeavoured  to 
bring  into  contempt,  and  who  are  too  generally 
neglected.  Pope,  however,  was  not  ashamed  oi 
their  acquaintance,  nor  ungrateful  for  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  might  have  derived  from  it 
A  small  selection  from  the  Italians  who  wrote 
in  Latin  had  been  published  at  London,  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century^  by  a  man|  who 
concealed  his  name,  but  whom  nis  preface  shows 
to  have  been  well  qualified  for  his  undertaking. 
This  collection  Pope  amplified  by  more  than 
half,  and  ( 1 740)  published  it  in  two  volumes,  bat 
injuriouslyomitted  his  predecessor's  pre&ce.  To 
these  books,  which  had  nothing  but  the  mere 
text,  no  regard  was  paid ;  the  authors  were  still 
neglected,  and  the  editor  was  neither  praised  nor 
censured. 

He  did  not  sink  into  idleness ;  he  had  planned 
a  work,  which  he  considered  as  subsequent  to 
his  "  Essay  on  Man,**  of  which  he  has  given 
this  account  to  Dr.  Swift: 

".VarvJk25,1736. 

"  If  ever  I  write  any  more  epistles  m  verse, 
one  of  them  shall  be  addressed  to  yoo.  I  have 
long  concerted  it,  and  begun  it ;  'but  I  would 
make  what  bears  your  name  as  foiished  as  my 
last  worii  ought  to  be,  that  is  to  say,  more  u- 
nished  than  an;^  of  the  rest  The  subject  is  large, 
and  will  divide  into  four  epistles,  which  naturuly 
follow  the  *  Essay  on  Man ;»  viz,  1 .  Of  the  Ex- 
tent and  Limits  of  Human  Reason  and  Science. 
2.  A  View  of  the  Useful  and  therefore  Attain- 


I  Since  discnvered  to  have  been  Atterburv,  aflenrardf 
Bishop  of  Rochester.— See  the  CollectkMi  of  ikai  rrt- 
llriiiatarjrCsaraipsBdsiMS,  s«LiBUi.«,.« 
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Able,  and  of  the  XJniueful  mnd  therefore  Unat- 
tainable, Arts.  3.  Of  the  Nature,  Ends,  Appli- 
cation, and  Use,  of  different  Capacities.  4.  Of 
the  Use  of  Learning,  of  the  Science  of  the  World, 
and  of  Wit  It  will  conclude  with  a  satire  against 
the  misapplication  of  all  these,  exemplified  by 
pictures,  cnaracters,  and  examples." 

This  work,  in  its  full  extent,  (beinff  now  af- 
flicted with  an  asthma,  and  finding  the  powers 
of  life  gradually  declinini;,)  he  had  no  longer  cou- 
rage to  undertake ;  but  from  the  materials  which 
he  had  provided,  he  added,  at  Warburton's  re- 

auest,  another  book  to  the  "  Dunciad,"  of  which 
le  design  is  to  ridicule  such  studies  as  are  either 
hopeless  or  useless,  as  either  pursue  what  is  un- 
attainable, or  what,  if  it  be  attained,  is  of  no  use. 

When  this  book  was  printed,  (1742,)  the  lau- 
rel had  been  for  some  time  upon  the  head  of 
Gibber;  a  man  whom  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Pope  could  regard  with  much  kindness  or 
esteem,  though  in  one  of  the  imitations  of  Ho- 
race he  has  liberally  enough  praised  the  "Care- 
less Husband."  In  the  "  Dunciad,"  among 
other  worthless  scribblers,  he  had  mentioned 
Gibber;  who,  in  his  "Apology,"  complains  of 
the  great  Poet's  unkindness  as  more  injurious, 
** because,"  says  he,  "I  never  have  offended 
him."  ^ 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  Pope  should 
have  been,  in  some  degree,  mollified  by  this  sub- 
missive gentleness,  but  no  such  consequence  ap- 
peared. Though  he  condescended  to  commend 
Gibber  once,  he  mentioned  him  afterwards  con- 
temptuously in  one  of  his  satires,  and  again  in 
his  epistle  to  Arbuthnot ;  and  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  "Dunciad"  attacked  him  with  acrimony, 
to  which  the  provocation  is  not  easily  discover- 
able. Perhaps  he  imagined  that,  in  ridiculing 
the  Laureat,  he  satirised  those  by  whom  the 
laurel  had  been  ^vcn,  and  gratified  that  ambi- 
tious petulance  with  which  he  afiected  to  insult 
the  great 

The  severity  of  this  satire  left  Gibber  no 
longer  any  patience.  He  had  confidence  enough 
in  his  own  powers  to  believe  that  he  could  dis- 
turb the  quiet  of  his  adversary,  and  doubtless 
did  not  want  instigators,  who,  without  any  care 
about  the  victory,  desired  to  amuse  themselves 
by  looking  on  the  contest  He  therefore  gave 
the  town  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  declares  his 
resolution  from  that  time  never  to  bear  another 
blow  without  returning  it,  and  to  tire  out  his  ad- 
versary by  perseverance,  if  he  cannot  conquer 
him  by  strength. 

The  incessant  and  unappeasable  malignity  of 
Pope  he  imputes  to  a  very  distant  cause.  Afler 
the  **  Three  Hours  after  Marriage"  had  been 
driven  off  the  stage,  by  the  offence  which  the 
mummy  and  crocodile  gave  the  audience,  while 
the  exploded  scene  was  yet  fresh  in  memory,  it 
happened  that  Gibber  played  Bayes  in  the  "Re- 
hearsal ;"  and,  as  it  had  been  usual  to  enliven 
the  part  by  the  mention  of  any  recent  theatrical 
transactions,  he  said,  that  he  once  thought  to 
have  introduced  his  lovers  disguised  in  a  mum- 
my and  a  crocodile.  "  This,"  says  he,  "  was 
received  with  loud  claps,  which  indicated  con- 
tempt of  the  play."  Pope,  who  was  behind  the 
scenes,  meeting  him  as  he  left  the  stage,  "  at- 
tacked him,"  as  he  says,  "  with  all  the  virulence 
of  a  wit  out  of  hb  senses ;"  to  which  he  replied, 
**  that  he  would  take  no  other  notice  of  what  was 


said  by  so  particular  a  man,  than  to  declare,  that 
as  often  as  he  played  that  part,  he  would  repeat 
the  same  provocation." 

He  shows  his  opinion  to  be,  that  Pope  was  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  play  which  he  so  zealously 
defended  ;  and  adds  an  idle  story  of  Pope's  b^ 
haviour  at  a  tavern. 

The  pamphlet  was  written  with  little  power 
of  thoucht  or  language,  and,  if  suffered  to  r^ 
main  without  notice,  would  have  been  very  soon 
forgotten.  Pope  had  now  been  enough  ac- 
quainted with  human  life  to  know,  if  his  passion 
had  not  been  too  powerful  for  his  understanding, 
that,  from  a  contention  like  his  with  Gibber,  the 
world  seeks  nothing  but  diversion,  which  is  given 
at  the  expense  of  5ie  higher  character.  When 
Gibber  lampooned  Pope,  curiosity  was  excited ; 
what  Pope  could  say  of  Gibber  nobody  inquired^ 
but  in  hope  that  Pope's  asperity  might  betray  his 
pain  and  lessen  his  dignity. 

He  should  therefore  have  suffered  the  pam* 
phlet  to  flutter  and  die,  without  confessing  that 
It  stung  him.  The  dishonour  of  being  shown  as 
Gibber's  antagonist  could  never  be  compen^ted 
by  the  victory.  Gibber  had  nothing  to  lose ; 
when  Pope  had  exhausted  all  his  malignity  upon 
him,  he  would  rise  in  the  esteem  both  of  hii 
friends  and  his  enemies.  Silence  only  could  have 
made  him  despicable  ;  the  blow  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  felt  would  have  been  struck  in  vain. 

But  Pope's  irascibility  prevailed,  and  he  re- 
solved to  tell  the  whole  English  world  that  he 
was  at  war  with  Gibber ;  and,  to  show  that  he 
thought  him  no  common  adversary,  he  prepared 
no  common  vengeanco  ;  he  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Dunciad,"*  in  which  ho  degraded 
Theobald  from  his  painful  pre-eminence,  and 
enthroned  Gibber  in  nis  stead.  Unhappily,  the 
two  heroes  were  of  opposite  characters,  and 
Pope  was  unwilling  to  lose  what  he  had  al- 
ready written ;  he  has  therefore  depraved  his 
poem,  by  giving  to  Gibber  the  old  books,  the  old 
pedantry,  and  the  sluggish  pertinacity  of  Theo- 
bald. 

Pope  was  ignorant  enough  of  his  own  interest 
to  make  another  change,  and  introduced  Osborne 
contending  for  the  prize  among  the  booksellers. 
Osborne  was  a  man  entirely  destitute  of  shame, 
without  sense  of  any  disgrace  but  that  of  poverty. 
He  told<me,  when  he  was  doing  that  which  rais- 
ed Pope's  resentment,  that  he  should  be  put  into 
the  "Dunciad  ;"  but  he  had  the  fate  of^  "Gas- 
Sandra,"  I  gave  no  credit  to  his  prediction,  till 
in  time  I  saw  it  accomplished.  The  shafts  of 
satire  were  directed  equally  in  vain  against  Gib- 
ber and  Osborne ;  being  repelled  by  the  impe- 
netrable impudence  of  one,  and  deadened  by  the 
impassive  dulness  of  the  other.  Pope  confessed 
his  own  pain  by  his  anger ;  but  he  gave  no  pain 
to  those  who  had  provoked  him.  He  was  able  to 
hurt  none  but  himself;  by  transferring  the  same 
ridicule  from  one  to  another,  he  reduced  himself 
to  the  insignificance  of  his  own  magpie,  who 
from  his  cage  calls  cuckold  at  a  venture. 

Gibber,  according  to  his  engagement,  repaid 
"  The  Dunciad"  with  another  pamphlet,!  which 
Pope  said,  "  would  be  as  good  as  a  dose  of  harts- 
horn to  him ;"  but  his  tongue  and  his  heart  were 
at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Richardson  re- 
late, that  he  attended  his  father,  the  painter,  on 
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«  visit,  when  one  of  Gibber's  |>amphlets  came 
into  the  hands  of  Pope,  who  said,  "These 
things  are  my  diversion."  They  sat  by  him 
while  he  perused  it,  and  saw  his  features  writh- 
ine  with  anguish  ;  and  young  Richardson  said 
tonis  father,  when  they  returned,  that  he  hoped 
to  be  preserved  from  such  diversion  as  had  been 
that  day  the  lot  of  Pope. 

From  this  time,  finoing  his  diseases  more  op- 
pressive, and  his  vital  powers  gradually  declin- 
ing, he  no  longer  strained  his  faculties  with  any 
original  composition,  nor  proposed  any  other  em- 
ployment for  his  remaining  life  than  the  revisal 
and  correction  of  his  former  works ;  in  which  he 
received  advice  and  assistance  from  Warburton, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  trusted  and  honoured 
in  the  highest  degree. 

He  laid  aside  his  epic  poem,  perhaps  without 
much  loss  to  mankino  ;  tor  his  hero  was  Brutus 
the  Trojan,  who,  according  to  a  ridiculous  fic- 
tion, established  a  colony  in  Britain.  The  sub- 
ject therefore  was  of  the  fabulous  age ;  the 
actors  were  a  race  upon  whom  imagination  has 
been  exhausted,  and  attention  wearied,  and  to 
whom  the  mind  will  not  easily  be  recalled,  when 
It  is  invited  in  blank  verse,  which  Pope  had 
adopted  with  great  imprudence,  and,  I  think, 
without  due  consideration  of  the  nature  of  our 
language.  The  sketch  is,  at  least  in  part,  pre- 
•erved  by  Ruffhead  ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
Pope  was  thoughtless  enough  to  model  the 
names  of  his  heroes  with  terminations  not  con- 
sistent with  the  time  or  country  in  which  he 
places  them. 

He  lingered  through  the  next  year,  but  per- 
ceived himself,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  going  down 
the  hilL"  He  had  for  at  least  five  years  been 
afflicted  with  an  asthma,  and  other  disorders, 
which  his  physicians  were  unable  to  relieve.  To- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  he  consulted  Dr.  Thom- 
son, a  man  who  had,  by  large  promises,  and  free 
censures  of  the  common  practice  of  physic, 
forced  himself  up  into  sudden  reputation.  Thom- 
son declared  his  distemper  to  be  a  dropsy,  and 
evacuated  part  of  the  water  by  tincture  of  jalap ; 
but  confessed  that  his  belly  did  not  subside. 
Thomson  had  many  enemies,  and  Pope  was  per- 
suaded to  dismiss  him. 

While  he  was  yet  capable  of  amusement  and 
conversation,  as  he  was  one  day  sitting  in  the 
air  with  Lord  Bohngbroke  and  Lord  March- 
mont,  he  saw  his  favourite  Martha  Blount  at 
the  bottom  of  the  terrace,  and  asked  Lord  Bo- 
Ungbroke  to  go  and  hand  her  up.  Bolingbroke, 
not  liking  his  errand,  crossed  nis  legs  and  sat 
■till  I  but  Lord  Marchmont,  who  was  younger 
and  less  captious,  wait^  on  the  lady,  who,  when 
he  came  to  her,  asked,  "  What,  is  he  not  dead 
yet  7"  She  is  said  to  have  neglected  him,  with 
shameful  unkindness,  in  the  latter  time  of  his 
decay  ;  yet,  of  the  little  which  he  had  to  leave, 
•he  had  a  very  great  part  Their  acquaint- 
ance began  early  ^  the  life  of  each  was  pictured 
on  the  other's  mind  ;  their  conversation  there- 
fore was  endearing,  for  when  they  met,  there 
was  an  immediate  coalition  of  congenial  no- 
tions. Perhaps  he  considered  her  unwilling- 
ness to  approach  the  chamber  of  sickness  as 
female  weakness,  or  human  frailty  ;  perhaps  be 
was  conscious  to  himself  of  peevishness  and  im- 
patience, or,  though  he  was  offended  by^  her 
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overbalancing  her  fault ;  and,  if  lie  had  snfiered 
his  heart  to  be  alienated  from  her,  he  could  have 
found  nothing  that  mi^ht  fill  her  place ;  he  could 
only  have  shrunk  within  himself :  it  was  too  late 
to  transfer  his  confidence  or  fondness. 

In  May,  1 744,  his  death  was  approaching;* 
on  the  6th,  he  was  all  day  delirious,  which  be 
mentioned  four  days  afterwards  as  a  snflkient 
humiliation  of  the  vanity  of  man  ;  he  afterwards 
complained  of  seeing  things  as  through  a  curtain, 
and  in  false  colours,  and  one  day,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Dodsley,  asked  what  arm  it  was  that 
came  out  of  the  wall.  He  said  that  his  greatest 
inconvenience  was  inability  to  think. 

Bolingbroke  sometimes  wept  over  him  in  this 
state  of  helpless  decay;  and  bein^  told  by 
Spence,  that  Pope,  at  the  intermission  of  hts 
deliriousness,  was  always  saying  something  kmd 
either  of  his  present  or  his  absent  friends,  and 
that  his  humanity  seemed  to  have  survived  hu 
understanding,  answered,  *'It  has  so:"  and 
added,  "I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  man  that 
had  so  tender  a  heart  for  his  particular  friends, 
or  more  general  friendship  for  mankind.**  At 
another  time  he  said,  "I  have  known  Pope 
these  thirty  years,  and  value  myself  more  in  his 
friendship  than  " — His  grief  then  supprMsed  his 
voice.       , 

Pope  expressed  undoubting  confidence  of  a 
future  state.  Being  asked  by  his  frioid,  Mr. 
Hooke,  a  papist,  whether  he  would  not  die  like 
his  father  and  mother,  and  whether  a  priest 
should  not  be  called  ;  he  answered,  ^  I  do  not 
think  it  is  essential,  but  it  will  be  very  right,  and 
I  thank  you  for  putting  me  in  mind  of  it." 

In  the  morning  after  the  priest  had  ^en  him 
the  last  sacraments,  he  said,  "  There  is  nothing 
that  is  meritorious  but  virtue  and  friendship, 
and  indeed  friendship  itself  ip  only  a  part  of 
virtue." 

He  died  in  the  evening  of  the  30th  day  of 
May,  1 744,  so  placidly,  that  the  attendants  did 
not  discern  the  exact  time  of  his  expiration. — 
He  was  buried  at  Twickenham,  near  his  father 
and  mother,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  him  by  his  commentator,  the  Bishop  of  Glou 
cester. 

He  left  the  care  of  his  papers  to  his  execu- 
tors ;  first  to  Lord  Bolingoroke  ;t  and,  if  be 
should  not  be  living,  to  the  Earl  of  Marchmont; 
undoubtedly  expecting  them  to  be  proud  of  the 
trust,  and  eager  to  extend  his  fame.  Bat  let  no 
man  dream  of  influence  beyond  his  life.  After 
a  decent  time,  Dodsley  the  bookseller  went  to 
solicit  preference  as  the  publisher,  and  was  told 
that  the  parcel  had  not  been  yet  inspected :  and, 
whatever  was  the  reason,  the  world  has  been 
disappointed  of  what  was  '^  reserved  ibr  the 
next  aire." 

He  lost  indeed  the  favour  of  Bolingbroke.  by 
a  kind  of  posthumous  ofience.  The  politica] 
pamphlet,  called  **  The  Patriot  King,"  had  been 
put  into^  his  hands  that  he  might  procure  the 
impression  of  a  very  few  copies,  to  be  distributed, 
according  to  the  author's  direction,  among  his 
friends,  and  Pope  assured  him  that  no  more  had 
been  printed  than  were  allowed  ;  but,  soon  after 
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his  death,  the  printer  brought  and  resided  a 
complete  edition  of  fifteen  hundred  copies,  which 
Pope  had  ordered  him  to  print,  ana  retain  iii 
•ecreu  He  kept,  as  was  observed,  his  cngagi^- 
ment  to  Pope,  better  than  Pope  had  kept  it  tn 
his  triend ;  and  nothing  was  known  of  the  trans* 
action,  till,  upon  the  death  of  his  employer,  he 
thou^t  himself  obliged  to  deliver  the  books  in 
the  nght  owner,  who  with  great  indignation, 
made  a  fire  in  his  Yard,  and  delivered  the  whoie 
impression  to  the  flames. 

Hitherto  nothing  had  been  done  which  wo*; 
not  naturally  dicuted  by  resentment  of  violati^i 
faith ;  resentment  more  acrimonious,  as  the  vio- 
lator had  been  more  loved  or  more  trusted.  But 
here  the  anger  might  have  stopped ;  the  injury 
was  private ;  and  there  was  little  danger  from 
the  example. 

Bolingbroke,  however,  was  not  yet  satisfied ; 
his  thirst  of  vengeance  incited  him  to  blast  the 
memory  of  the  man  over  whom  he  had  wept  in 
his  last  struggles ;  and  he  employed  Mallf  ^ 
another  friend  of  Pope,  to  tell  the  tale  to  tl]>? 
public  with  all  its  aggravations.  Warburton^ 
whose  heart  was  warm  with  his  legacy,  anri  . 
tender  bj  the  recent  separation,  thought  it  pro- 
per for. him  to  interpose  ;  and  undertook,  not  in- 
deed to  vindicate  the  action,  for  breach  of  tru^t 
has  always  something  criminal,  but  to  extenuate 
it  by  an  apology.  Having  advanced,  what  can* 
not  be  denied,  that  moral  obliquity  is  made  more" 
or  less  excusable  by  the  motives  that  produce  it, 
he  inqtiires  what  evil  purpose  could  have  induc<  t\ 
Pope  to  break  his  promise.  He  could  not  dr-- 
light  his  vanity  by  usurping  the  work,  which^ 
though  not  sold  in  shops,  had  been  shovim  to 
a  number  more  than  sufficient  to  preserve  thf^ 
author's  claim ;  he  could  not  gratify  his  avarice, 
tor  he  could  not  sell  his  plunder  till  Bolingbroke 
was  dead ;  and  even  then,  if  the  copy  was  left 
to  another,  his  fraud  would  be  defeated,  and,  if 
left  to  himself,  would  be  useless. 

Warburton  therefore  supposes,  with  great 
appearance  of  reason,  that  the  irregularity  ol' 
his  conduct  proceeded  wholly  from  his  zeal  (or 
Bolingbroke,  who  might  perhaps  have  destroyi^d 
the  pamphlet,  which  Pope  thought  it  his  duty  to 
preserve,  even  without  its  author's  approbation. 
To  this  apology  an  answer  was  written  in  "  A 
Letter  to  the  most  Impudent  Man  living.** 

He  brought  some  reproach  upon  his  own  m*^- 
mory  by  the  petulant  and  contemptuous  mert- 
tion  made  in  his  will  of  Mr.  Allen,  and  em 
aflfcjcted  repayment  of  his  benefactions.  Mr*. 
Blount,  a<<  the  known  friend  and  favourite  of 
Pope,  had  been  invited  to  the  house  of  Allen, 
where  she  comported  herself  with  such  indecent 
arrogance,  that  she  parted  from  Mrs.  Allen  in  a 
state  of  irreconcileable  dislike,  and  the  doorway 
for  ever  barred  against  her.  This  exclusion  pih*: 
resented  with  so  much  bitterness  as  to  refuse 
any  legacy  from  Pope,  unless  he  lef\  the  wori<l 
with  a  disavowal  of  obligation  to  Allen.  Havin^r 
been  long  under  her  dominion,  now  tottering? 
in  the  decline  of  life,  and  unable  to  resist  the 
fiolence  of  her  temper,  or,  perhaps,  with  the 
prejudice  of  a  lover,  perauadecT  that  she  had  suf- 
tiered  improper  treatment,  he  complied  with  her 
demand,  and  polluted  his  will  with  female  resent- 
ment Allen  accepted  the  legacy,  which  he  savp 
to  the  hospital  at  Bath,  observing,  that  Pop^ 
WIS  always  a  bad  accountant,  and  that,  if  to 


1 50/.  he  had  put  a  cipher  more,  he  had  come 
nearer  to  the  truth.* 

The  person  of  Pope  is  well  known  not  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  nicest  model.  He  has,  in 
his  account  of  the  "LitlleClub,"  compart  him- 
self to  a  spider,  and  by  another  is  described  as 
protuberant  behind  and  before.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  beautiful  in  his  infancy  ;  but  he  was 
of  a  constitution  originally  feeble  and  weak; 
and,  as  bodies  of  a  tender  urame  are  easily  dis- 
torted, his  deformity  was  probably  in  part  the 
effect  of  his  application.  His  stature  was  so 
low,  that  to  bnng  him  to  a  level  with  common 
tables,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  his  seat  But 
his  face  was  not  displeasing,  and  his  eyes  were 
animated  and  vivid. 

By  natural  deformity,  or  accidental  distortion, 
his  vital  functions  were  so  much  disordered,  that 
his  life  was  a  "long  disease.**  His  most  fre- 
quent assailment  was  the  headache,  which  he 
used  to  relieve  by  inhaling  the  steam  of  cofiee, 
which  he  very  frequently  required. 

Most  of  what  can  be  told  concerning  his  petty 
peculiarities  was  communicated  by  a  female  do- 
mestic of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  knew  him 
perhaps  aflcr  the  middle  of  life.  He  was  then 
so  weak  as  to  stand  in  perpetual  need  of  female 
attendance  ;  extremely  sensible  of  cold,  so  that 
he  wore  a  kind  of  fur  doublet,  under  a  shirt  of  a 
very  coarse  warm  linen  with  fine  sleeves.  When 
he  rose,  he  was  invested  in  bodice  made  of  stiff 
canvass,  being  scarcely  able  to  hold  himself  erect, 
till  they  were  laced,  and  he  then  put  on  a  flan- 
nel waistcoat  One  side  was  contracted.  His 
legs  were  so  slender,  that  he  enlarged  their  bulk 
with  three  pair  of  stockings,  which  were  drawn 
on  and  off  by  the  maid ;  for  he  was  not  able  to 
dress  or  undress  himself,  and  neither  went  to 
bed  nor  rose  without  help.  His  weakness  made 
it  very  difficult  for  him  to  be  clean. 


*  This  account  of  the  dilTerence  between  Pope  and 
Mr.  Allen  is  not  so  circumi'tantial  as  it  was  in  Johnson's 
power  to  have  made  it  The  particu'ars  communicated 
to  him  concerning  it  he  was  too  indolent  to  commit  to 
writing  ;  the  business  of  this  note  is  to  supply  his  omia- 
sions. 

Upon  an  invitation,  in  which  Mrs.  Blount  was  included. 
Mr  Pope  made^i  visit  to  Mr.  Allen,  at  Prior-Park ;  ana 
having  occasion  to  go  to  Bristol  for  a  few  days,  left  Mrs. 
Blount  behind  him.  In  his  absence  Mrs.  Blount,  who 
was  of  0\e  Romish  persuasion,  signified  an  Inclination 
lo  go/0  the  popish  cnapel  at  Bath,  and  desired  of  Mr. 
Allen  the  use  of  his  chariot  for  the  purpose ;  but  he  being 
at  that  time  mayor  of  the  city,  suggested  the  impropriety 
of  havmg  his  carriage  seen  at  the  door  of  a  place  of  wor* 
9hip,  to  which,  as  a  magistrate,  he  was  at  least  restrained 
from  giving  a  sanction,  and  might  be  required  to  suppreat, 
and  therefore  de-ired  to  be  excused.  Mrs.  Blount  resent- 
ed this  refusal,  and  told  Pope  of  it  at  his  return,  and  to 
infected  him  with  her  rage,  that  they  both  left  the  houM 
abruptly.! 

An  instance  of  the  like  negligence  maybe  noted  In  his 
relation  of  Pope^s  love  of  painting,  which  differs  much 
from  the  information  I  gave  him  on  that  head.  A  plct!ire 
of  Betterton,  certainly  copied  from  Kneller,  by  rope,| 
Lord  Mansfield  once  showed  me  at  Kenwood-house, 
lidding  that  it  was  the  only  one  he  ever  finished,  for  that 
[he  weakness  of  hia  eyes  was  an  obstruction  to  his  use 
i>f  the  pencil— H. 

t  This  Is  altogether  wrong ;  Pope  kept  up  his  friend- 
ifhip  with  Mr.  Allen  to  the  last,  as  appears  bv  his  letters, 
and  Mrs.  Blount  remained  In  Mr.  Allen's  nituse  some 

ime  after  the  coolness  took  place  between  her  and  Bfn. 
Hen.    Allen's  conversation  with  Pope  on  this  subject, 
iind  his  letters  to  Mrs.  Blount,  all  whese  quarrels  he  was 
obliged  to  share,  wi'<  appear  in  Mr.  Bowles's  edition  of 
Pope's  works. — C. 
f  8*0  p.  339. 
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His  hair  had  fallen  almost  all  &way ;  and  he 
used  to  dine  sometimes  with  Lord  Oxford,  pri- 
▼atelv,  in  a  velvet  cap.  His  dress  of  ceremony 
was  black,  with  a  tiewig,  and  a  little  sword. 

The  indulgence  and  accommodation  which  his 
sickness  required,  had  taught  him  all  the  un- 
pleasing  and  unsocial  qualities  of  a  valetudinary 
man.  He  expected  that  every  thing  should  give 
way  to  his  ease  or  humour ;  as  a  child,  whose 
parents  will  not  hear  her  cry,  has  an  unresisted 
dominion  in  the  nursery. 

(Test  que  Penfant  toujours  est  hommef 
C*est  que  Vhomme  est  toujours  enfant. 

When  he  wanted  to  sleep,  he  ••  nodded  in  com- 
pany ;**  and  once  slumbered  at  his  own  table 
while  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  talking  of  poetry. 

The  reputation  which  his  friendship  gave  pro- 
cared  him  many  invitations  ;  but  he  was  a  very 
troublesome  inmate.  He  brought  no  servant, 
and  had  so  many  wants,  that  a  numerous  at- 
tendance was  scarcely  able  to  supply  them. 
Wherever  he  was,  he  left  no  room  for  another, 
because  he  exacted  the  attention,  and  ejnployed 
the  activity  of  the  whole  family.  His  errands 
were  so  frequent  and  frivolous,  that  the  footmen 
in  time  avoided  and  neglected  him  ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  discharged  some  of  the  servants  for 
their  resolute  refusal  of  his  messages.  The 
maids,  when  they  had  neglected  their  business, 
alleged  that  the^  had  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Pope.  One  of  his  constant  demands  was  of  cof- 
fee in  the  night,  and  to  the  woman  that  waited 
on  him  in  his  chamber  he  was  very  burdensome ; 
but  he  was  careful  to  recompense  her  want  of 
sleep ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  servant  declared,  that 
in  the  house  where  her  business  was  to  answer 
hia  call,  she  would  not  ask  for  wa^es. 

He  had  another  fault  easily  incident  to  those 
who,  suffering  much  pain,  think  themselves  en- 
titled to  whatever  pleasures  they  can  snatch. 
He  was  too  indulgent  to  his  appetite ;  he  loved 
meat  highly  seasoned  and  of  strong  taste  ;  and, 
at  the  intervals  of  the  table,  amused  himself 
with  biscuits  and  dry  conserves.  If  he  sat  down 
to  a  variety  of  dishes,  he  would  oppress  his 
■toihach  with  repletion ;  and,  though  he  seemed 
angry  when  a  dram  was  oflfcrcd  •him,  did  not 
forbear  to  drink  it  His  friends,  who  knew 
the  avenues  to  his  heart,  nampered  him  with 
presents  of  luxury,  which  ne  did  not  suffer  to 
stand  neglected.  The  death  of  great  men  is  not 
always  proportioned  to  the  lustre  of  their  lives. 
Hannibal,  says  Juvenal,  did  not  perish  by  the 
javelin  or  the  sword  ;  the  slaughters  of -Canne 
were  revenged  by  a  ring.  The  death  of  Pope 
was  imput^,  by  some  of  his  friends,  to  a  silver 
saucepan,  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to  heat 
potted  lampreys. 

That  he  loved  too  well  to  eat  is  certain ;  but 
that  his  sensuality  shortened  his  life  will  not  be 
hastily  concluded,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
a  conformation  so  irregular  lasted  six-and-fifty 
years,  notwithstanding  such  pertinacious  dih- 
gence  of  study  and  meditation. 

In  all  his  intercourse  with  mankind,  he  had 
great  delight  in  artifice,  and  endeavoured  to  at- 
tain all  his  purposes  by  indirect  and  unsuspected 
methods.  **He  hardly  drank  tea  without  a 
stratagem.**  If,  at  the  house  of  his  friends,  he 
wanted  anj  accommodation,  he  was  not  willing 
to  vik  for  A  in  plain  terms,  but  would  mention  it 


remotely  as  something  conyenient ;  though,  when 
it  was  procured,  he  soon  made  it  appear  for- 
whose  sake  it  had  been  recommended.  Thus  be 
teased  Lord  Orrery  till  he  obtained  a  screen. 
He  practised  his  arts  on  such  small  occasions, 
that  Lady  Bolingbroke  used  to  say,  in  a  French 
phrase,  that  "he  played  the  poUtician  about 
cabbages  and  turnips.**  His  unjustifiable  im- 
pression of  "  The  Patriot  King,**  as  it  can  be 
imputed  to  no  particular  motive,  must  have  pro- 
ceeded from  his  general  habit  of  secrecy  and 
cunning:  he  caught  an  opportunity  of  a  sly 
trick,  and  pleased  himself  with  the  thought  of 
outwitting  Bolingbroke. 

In  familiar  or  convivial  conversation,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  excelled.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  resembled  Dry  den,  as  being  not  one  that 
was  distinguished  by  vivacity  in  company.  It 
is  remarkable,  that  so  near  his  time,  so  much 
should  be  known  of  what  he  has  written,  and  so 
little  of  what  he  has  said :  traditional  memory 
retains  no  sallies  of  raillery,  nor  sentences  of  ol^ 
servation ;  nothing  either  pointed  or  solid,  either 
wise  or  merry.  One  apophthegm  only  stands 
upon  record.  When  an  objection,  raised  against 
his  in^ription  for  Shakspeare,  was  defencfed  by 
the  authority  of  "  Patrick,**  he  replied—"  hor- 
resco  referens** — that  "  he  would  allow  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  dictionary  to  know  the  meaning 
of  a  single  word,  but  not  of  two  words  put  toge- 
ther.*' 

He  was  fretful  and  easily  displeased,  and  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  capriciously  resentful.  He 
would  sometimes  leave  Lord  Oxford  silently,  no 
one  could  tell  why,  and  was  to  be  courted  hack 
by  more  letters  and  messages  than  the  footmen 
were  wilUnff  to  carry.  The  table  was  indeed  in 
fested  by  Lady  Mary  Woriley,  ^ho  was  the 
friend  of  Lady  Oxford,  and  who,  knowing  his 
peevishness,  could  by  no  entreaties  be  restrained 
trom  contradicting  him,  till  iheir  disputes  were 
sharpened  to  such  asperity,  that  one  or  the  other 
quitted  the  house. 

He  sometimes  condescended  to  be  jocular 
with  servants  or  inferiors ;  but  by  no  merriment, 
either  of  others  or  his  own,  was  ne  ever  seen  ex- 
cited- to  laughter. 

Of  his  domestic  character,  frugality  was  t 
part  eminently  remarkable.  Having  determined 
not  to  be  dependent,  he  determined  not  to  be  in 
want,  and  therefore  wisely  and  magnanimously 
rejected  all  temptations  to  expense  unsuitable  to 
his  fortune.  This  general  care  must  be  uniyw- 
sally  approved :  but  ii  sometimes  appeared  in 
petty  artifices  of  parsimony,  such  as  tne  practice 
of  writing  his  compositions  on  the  back  of  let- 
ters, as  may  be  seen  in  the  remaining  copy  of 
the  "  Iliad,**  by  which  perhaps  in  five  years  five 
shillings  were  saved ;  or  in  a  niggardly  recep- 
tion of  his  friends,  and  scantiness  of  entertain- 
ment, as,  when  he  had  two  ^ests  in  his  bouse, 
he  would  set  at  supper  a  single  pint  upon  the 
table;  and,  having  himself  taken  two  small 
glasses,  would  retire,  and  say,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
leave  you  to  your  wine.**  Yet  he  tells  hii 
friends,  that  "  he  has  a  heart  for  all,  a  house  for 
all,  and,  whatever  they  may  think,  a  fortone  fir 
all.*' 

He  sometimes,  however,  made  a  splendid  din 
ner,  and  is  said  to  have  wanted  no  part  of  the 
skill  or  elegance  which  such  performanees  re- 
quire.   That  this  magnificence  shoold  be  c 
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difplAyed,  that  obstinate  prodenoe  with  which  he 
conducted  his  afTairs  would  not  permit,  for  his 
revenue,  certain  and  casual,  amounted  only  to 
about  ei^ht  hundred  pounds  a  year,  of  wnich 
however  he  declares  himself  able  to  assign  one 
hundred  lo  charity.* 

Of  tins  ibrtune,  which,  as  it  arose  from  public 
approbauon,  was  very  honourably  obtained,  his 
imagination  seems  to  have  been  too  full :  it 
woiUd  be  hard  to  find  a  man,  so  well  entitled  to 
notice  by  bis  wit,  that  ever  delighted  so  much  in 
talking  oi  his  money.  In  his  letters  and  his 
poems,  his  garden  and  his  grotto,  his  quincunx 
and  \i\s  vin^s,  or  some  hints  of  his  opulence,  are 
always  to  be  found.  The  great  topic  of  his  ridi- 
cule is  poverty  ;  the  crimes  with  which  he  re- 
proaches hi^  antagonists  are  their  debts,  their 
Dabiiatio.1  in  the  Mint,  and  their  want  of  a  din- 
ner, iie  seems  to  be  of  an  opinion,  not  very  un- 
€oinnio:i  in  the  world,  that  to  want  money  is  to 
want  every  thing. 

Nex  to  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  his  pos- 
sessions, seems  to  be  that  of  enumerating  the 
men  of  :ilgh  rank  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
and  wh<3se  notice  he  loudly  proclaims  not  to  have 
been  obtained  by  any  practices  of  meanness  or 
servility  ;  a  boast  which  was  never  denied  to  be 
true,  and  to  which  very  few  poets  have  ever 
aspired.  Pope  never  set  his  genius  to  sale,  he 
never  flattered  those  whom  he  did  not  love,  or 
praised  those  whom  he  did  not  esteem.  Savage, 
however,  remarked,  that  he  began  a  little  to  re- 
lax his  dignity,  when  he  wrote  a  distich  for  his 
"  Highness*s  dog." 

His  admiration  of  the  great  seems  to  have  in- 
creased in  the  advance  of  life.  He  passed  over 
peers  and  statesmen  to  inscribe  his  "  Iliad"  to 
Congreve,  with  a  magnanimity  of  which  the 
praise  had  been  complete,  had  his  friend's  virtue 
been  equal  to  his  wit.  Why  he  was  chosen  for 
so  great  an  honour,  it  is  not  now  possible  to 
know  ;  there  is  no  trace  in  literary  history  of 
any  particular  intimacy  between  them.  The 
name  of  Congreve  appears  in  the  letters  among 
those  of  his  other  frienas,  but  without  any  observ- 
able distinction  or  consequence. 

To  his  latter  works,  however,  he  took  care  to 
annex  names  dignified  with  titles,  but  was  not 
very  happy  in  his  choice ;  for,  except  Lord  Ba- 
thurst,  none  of  his  noble  friends  were  such  as 
that  a  good  man  would  wish  to  have  his  intimacy 
with  them  known  to  posterity :  he  can  derive 
little  honour  from  the  notice  of  Cobham,  Bur- 
liiufton,  or  BoUngbroke. 

Of  his  social  quaUties,  if  an  estimate  be  made 
from  his  letters,  an  opinion  too  favourable  cannot 
easily  be  formed  :  they  exhibit  a  perpetued  and 
unclouded  effulgence  of  general  benevolence  and 
particular  fondness.  There  is  nothing  but  libe- 
rality, gratitude,  constancy,  and  tenderness.  It 
has  been  so  long  said  as  to  be  commonly  believed, 
that  the  true  characters  of  men  may  l>e  found  in 
their  letters,  and  that  he  who  writes  to  his  friend 
lays  his  heart  open  before  him.  But  the  truth 
b,  that  such  were  the  simple  friendships  of  the 
Golden  Age,  and  are  now  the  friendships  only 


•  Part  of  It  aroae  from  an  annuity  of  two  hundred 
powula  a  year,  which  he  had  purchased  either  or  the 
nte  Duke  of  Biidcinghamshire,  or  the  Dutcheaa  hi« 
necher,  and  which  was  charged  on  wme  catate  or  that 
faoiilx.  [See  p.  *i31.]  The  deed  bv  whtob  U  waa  granted 
was  some  yean  la  my  custody.— H. 
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ofdiildren.  Veryfew  can  boast  of  heart*  which 
they  dare  lay  open  to  themselves,  and  of  which, 
by  whatever  accident  exposed,  they  do  not  shun 
a  distinct  and  continued  view  ;  and,  certainly, 
what  we  hide  from  ourselves  we  do  not  show  to 
our  friends.  There  iS,  indeed,  no  transaction 
which  ofl^rs  stronger  temptation  to  fallacy  and 
sophistication  than  epistolary  intercourse.  In 
the  eagerness  of  conversation  the  first  emotions 
of  the  mind  often  burst  out  before  they  are  con> 
sidered  ;  in  the  tumult  of  business,  interest  and 
passion  have  their  genuine  effect ;  but  a  friendly 
letter  is  a  calm  and  deliberate  performance  in 
the  cool  of  leisure,  in  the  stillness  of  solitude, 
and  surely  no  man  sits  down  to  depreciate  by 
design  his  own  character. 

Friendship  has  no  tendency  to  secure  veracity; 
for  by  whom  can  a  man  so  much  wish  to  be 
thought  better  than  he  is,  as  by  him  whose  kind* 
ness  he  desires  to  ^in  or  keep !  Even  in  writing 
to  the  world  there  is  less  constraint ;  the  author 
is  not  confronted  with  his  reader,  and  takes  hit 
chance  of  approbation  among  the  different  dis- 
positions of  mankind ;  but  a  letter  is  addressed 
to  a  single  mind,  of  which  the  prejudices  and 
partialities  are  known ;  and  must  therefore 
please,  if  not  by  favouring  them,  by  forbearing 
to  oppose  them. 

To  charge  those  favourable  representations, 
which  men  give  of  their  own  minds,  with  the 
guilt  of  hypocritical  falsehood,  would  show  more 
severity  tnan  knowledge.  The  writer  commonly 
believes  himself.  Almost  every  man's  thoughts, 
while  they  are  general,  are  right ;  and  most 
hearts  are  pure  while  temptation  is  away.  It  is 
easy  to  awaken  generous  sentiments  in  privacy ; 
to  despise  death  when  there  is  no  danger ;  to 
glow  with  benevolence  when  there  is  nothing  to 
be  given.  While  such  idea^  are  formed,  they 
are  felt ;  and  self-love  does  not  suspect  the  gleam 
of  virtue  to  be  the  meteor  of  fancy. 

If  the  letters  of  Pope  are  considered  merely  as 
compositions,  they  seem  to  be  premeditated  and 
artificial.  It  is  one  thing  to  write,  because  there 
is  something  which  the  mind  wishes  to  discharge; 
and  another,  to  solicit  the  imagination,  because 
ceremony  or  vanity  require  something  to  be 
written.  Pope  confesses  his  early  letters  to  be 
vitiated  with  affectation  and  ambition  :  to  know 
whether  he  disentangled  himself  from  these  per- 
verters  of  epistolary  mte^ty,  his  book  and  his 
life  must  be  set  in  comparison. 

One  of  his  favourite  topics  is  contempt  of  his 
own  poetry.  For  this,  if  it  had  been  real,  he 
would  deserve  no  commcndction :  and  in  this  ha 
was  certainly  not  sincere,  for  his  high  value  of 
himself  was  sufficiently  observed ;  and  of  what 
could  he  be  proud  but  of  his  poetry  7  He  writes, 
he  says,  when  "  he  has  just  nothing  else  to  do  ;** 
yet  Swift  compUdns  thai  he  was  neiKr  at  leisure 
for  conversation,  because  he  had  **  always  some 
poetical  scheme  in  his  head."  It  was  punctually 
required  that  his  writing-box  should  be  set  upon 
his  bed  before  he  rose ;  and  Lord  Oxford's  do- 
mestic related,  that  in  the  dreadful  winter  of 
forty,  she  was  called  from  her  bed  by  him  four 
times  in  one  night,  to  supply  him  with  paper, 
lest  he  should  lose  a  thougnt. 

He  pretends  insensibility  to  censure  and  criti- 
cism, though  it  was  observed  by  all  who  knew 
him  that  every  pamphlet  disturbed  his  quiet,  and 
that  hit  extreme  irritabiUty  laid  him  open  to 
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fterpetual  yezatioa  ;  but  he  wished  to  despise  his 
critics,  and  therefore  hoped  that  he  did  despise 
them. 

As  he  happened  to  live  in  two  reigns  when  the 
court  paid  little  attention  to  poetry,  he  nursed  in 
his  mind  a  foolish  disest^em  of  kings,  and  pro- 
claims that  "  he  never  sees  courts."  Yet  a  httle 
legard  shown  him  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  melt- 
ed his  obduracy  ;  and  he  had  not  much  to  say, 
when  he  was  asked  by  his  Royal  Highness, 
**  how  he  could  love  a  prince  while  he  msliked 
kinffs?" 

.  He  very  frequently  professes  contempt  of  the 
world,  and  represents  himself  as  looking  on 
mankind,  sometimes  with  gay  indifference,  as 
<m  emmeis  of  a  hillock,  below  his  serious  atten- 
tion, and  sometimes  with  gloomy  indignation, 
as  on  monsters  more  worthy  of  hatred  than  of 
pity.  These  were  dispositions  apparently  coun- 
terfeited. How  could  he  despise  those  whom 
lie  lived  by  pleasing,  and  on  whose  approbation 
his  esteem  of  himself  was  superstructed  ?  Why 
should  he  hate  those  to  whose  favour  he  owed 
his  honour  and  his  ease  ?  Of  things  that  termi- 
nate in  human  life,  the  world  is  the  proper  judge  ; 
to  despise  its  sentence,  if  it  were  possible,  is  not 
just ;  and  if  it  were  just,  is  not  (x>ssible.  Pope 
was  far  enough  from  this  unreasonable  temper : 
he  was  sufficiently  a  fooL  to  fame,  and  his  fault 
was  that  he  pretended  to  neglect  it.  His  levity 
and  his  suUenness  were  only  in  his  letters  ;  he 
passed  through  common  life,  sometimes  vexed, 
and  sometimes  pleased,  with  the  natural  emotions 
of  common  men. 

.  His  scorn  of  the  ^reat  is  too  often  repeated  to 
be  real ;  no  man  thinks  much  of  that  which  he 
despises  ;  and  as  falsehood  is  always  in  danger 
of  inconsistency,  he  makes  it  his  boast  at  another 
time  that  he  lives  among  them. 

It  is  evident  that  his  own  importance  swells 
often  in  his  mind.  He  is  afraid  of  writing,  lest 
the  clerks  at  the  Post-office  should  know  his  se- 
crets ;  he  has  many  ejaemies ;  he  considers  him- 
self as  surrounded  by  universal  jealousy ;  '*  af- 
.ter  many  deaths,  and  many  dispersions,  two  or 
three  ot  us,"  says  he,  '*  may  still  be  brought 
together,  not  to  plot^  but  to  divert  ourselves, 
and  the  world  too,  if  it  pleases  ;*'  and  they  can 
live  together,  and  "  show  what  friends  wits  may 
be,  in  spite  of  all  the  fools  in  the  world."  All 
this  while  it  was  likely  that  the  clerks  did  not 
know  his  hand;  he  certainly  had  no  more  ene- 
mies than  a  pubUc  character  Uke  his  inevitably 
excites ;  and  with  what  degree  of  friendship  the 
wits  mi^ht  live,  very  few  were  so  much  ibcHs  as 
ever  to  inquire. 

Some  part  of  this  pretended  discontent  he 
learned  from  Swift,  and  expresses  it,  I  think, 
most  frequently  in  his  correspondence  with  him. 
8wift*8  resentment  was  unreasonable,  but  it  was 
sincere ;  Pope*s  was  the  mere  mimicry  of  his 
friend,  a  fictitious  part  which  he  began  to  play 
before  it  became  him.  When  he  was  only 
twenty-five  years  old,  he  related  that  "  a  glut  of 
study  and  retn-ement' had  thrown  him  on  the 
world,"  and  that  there  was  daneer  lest  '*  a  glut 
of  the  world  should  throw  him  back  upon  study 
and  retirement"  To  this  Swift  answered  with 
great  propriety,  that  Pope  had  not  yet  acted  or 
•ufiered  enough  in  the  world  to  have  become 
weary  of  it  And,  indeed,  it  must  have  been 
•MM  ^ery  powaHul  reason  that  can  dny«  back 


to  Bolitude  him  who  has  once  enjoyed  iIm 
pleasures  of  society. 

In  the  Letters  both  of  Swift  and  Pope  there 
appears  such  narrowness  of  mind,  as  makes  them 
insensible  of  any  excellence  that  has  not  sotne 
affinity  with  their  own,  and  confines  their  e^ 
teem  and  approbation  to  so  small  a  number,  that 
whoever  should  form  his  opinion  of  the  a^ 
from  their  representation,  would  suppose  than 
to  have  lived  amidst  ignorance  and  Mubariij, 
unable  to  find  among  their  contemporaries  either 
virtue  or  intelligence,  and  persecuted  by  those 
that  could  not  understand  them. 

When  Pope  murmurs  at  the  world,  when  be 
professes  contempt  of  fame,  when  he  speaks  of 
riches  and  poverty,  of  success  and  disappoint' 
ment,  with  negligent  indifference,  he  certainly 
does  not  express  ms  habitual  and  settled  senti- 
ments, but  either  wilfully  disguises  his  own 
character,  or,  what  is  more  likely,  inyests  him- 
self with  temporary  qualities,  and  aallies  out 
in  the  colours  of  the  present  momenL  Hit 
hopes  and  fears,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  acted 
strongly  upon  his  mina;  and,  if  he  differed 
from  others,  it  was  not  by  carelessness ;  he  was 
irritable  and  resentful.  His  malignity  to  Philips, 
whom  he  had  first  made  ridiculoQs,  and  then 
hated  for  being  angry,  continued  too  kmg.  Of 
his  vain  desire  to  make  Bentley  contemptAle,  I 
never  heard  any  adequate  reason,  fie  was 
sometimes  wanton  in  nis  attacks;  and  hehn 
Chandos,  Lady  Wortley,  and  Hill,  was  mean  in 
his  retreat. 

The  virtues  which  seem  to  have  had  most  of 
his  affection  were  liberality  and  fidelity  of 
friendship,  in  which  it  does  not  apoear  that  be 
was  other  than  he  describes  himselt  His  fbr^ 
tune  did  not  suffer  his  charity  to  be  splendid  and 
conspicuous;  but  he  assisted  Dodsiey  with  a 
hundred  pounds,  that  he  might  open  a  shop;  and 
of  the  subscription  of  forty  pounds  a  Tear  tbat 
he  raised  for  Savage,  twenty  were  paia  by  him- 
self. He  was  accused  of  loving  roonej ;  but 
his  k>ve  was  eagerness  to  gain,  not  soiiatude  to 
keep  it. 

In  the  duties  of  friendship  he  was  zeakms  asd 
constant ;  his  early  maturity  of  mind  eoraroonljr 
united  him  with  men  older  than  himself^  and, 
therefore,  without  attaining  any  considerable 
length  of  life,  he  saw  many  companions  of  his 
youth  sink  into  the  grave :  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  lost  a  single  friend  by  ooldnesi  or 
by  injury ;  those  who  loved  him  once,  oominoed 
their  kindness.  His  ungrateful  mention  of  Allen 
in  his  will  was  the  effect  of  his  adherence  to  one 
whom  he  had  known  much  longer,  and  whtHO 
he  naturally  loved  with  greater  fondness^  His 
violation  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him  1^  Bolmr- 
broke  could  have  no  motive  inconsistent  wiui 
the  warmest  affection ;  he  either  thought  the 
action  so  near  to  indifferent  that  he  forgot  it,  or 
so  laudable  that  he  expected  his  fiiimd  to  ip- 
prove  it. 

It  was  reported,  with  such  confidenee  as  al- 
most to  enforce  belief,  that  in  the  papers  intrarttd 
to  his  executors  was  found  a  defamatory  life  (/ 
Swift,  which  he  had  prepared  as  an  instraacst 
of  veneeance,  to  be  used  if  any  piwocstioB 
should  DC  ever  given.  About  this  I  inqwed  of 
the  Earl  of  Marchmont.  who  assured  me  thiiso 
such  piece  was  among  his  remains. 

The  religion  in  which  he  Ikw^  aad^iii  «ii 
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ihtX  of  ihe  chtdrch  of  Rome,  to  which,  in  his 
eorrespoDdence  with  RacinCi  he  professes  him- 
self a  sincere  adherent.  That  he  was  not  scm- 
palously  pious  in  some  part  of  his  life,  is  known 
oy  many  idle  and  indecent  applications  of  sen- 
tences taken  from  the  Scriptures;  a  mode  of 
merriment  which  a  good  man  dreads  for  its  pro- 
faneness,  and  a  witty  man  disdains  for  its  easi- 
ness and  Tulgarity.  But  to  whatever  levities  he 
has  been  betrayed,  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
principles  were  ever  corrupted,  or  that  he  ever 
lost  his  belief  of  revelauon.  The  positions 
which  he  transmitted  from  Bolingbroke  ne  seems 
not  to  have  understood,  and  was  pleased  with  an 
interpretation  that  made  them  orthodox. 

A  man  of  such  exalted  superiority,  and  so 
little  moderation,  would  naturally  have  all  his 
delinqaencies  observed  and  aggravated;  those 
who  eould  not  deny  that  ha  was  excellent,  would 
rejoice  to  find  that  he  was  not  perfect 

Perhaps  it  may  be  imputed  to  the  unwilling- 
ness witn  which  the  same  man  is  allowed  to  pos- 
sess many  advantaees,  that  his  learning  has 
been  depreciated,  lie  certainly  was,  m  his 
early  life,  a  man  of  ^eat  literary  curiosity ; 
and,  when  he  wrote  his  "  Elssay  on  Criticism," 
had,  for  his  age,  a  very  wide  acouaintance  with 
books.  When  he  entered  into  the  living  world, 
it  seems  to  have  happened  to  him,  as  to  many 
others,  that  he  was  less  attentive  to  dead  masters ; 
he  studied  in  the  academy  of  Paracelsus,  and 
made  the  universe  his  favourite*  volume.    He 

SLthered  his  notions  fresh  from  reaUty,  not  from 
e  copies  of  authors,  but  the  originals  of  nature. 
Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  literature 
ever  lost  his  esteem ;  he  always  professed  to  love 
reading ;  and  Dobson,  who  spent  some  time  at 
his  house  translating  his  '*£ssay  on  Man,'* 
when  I  asked  him  wSai  learning  he  found  him 
to  poseess,  answered,  '*  More  than  1  expected.*' 
His  frequent  references  to  history,  his  allusions 
to  various  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  his  images 
selected  from  art  and  nature,  with  his  observa- 
tions on  the  operations  of  the  mind  and  the 
modes  of  life,  snow  an  intelligence  perpetually 
on  the  wing,  excursive,  vigorous,  and  diligent, 
eajger  to  pursue  knowledge,  and  attentive  to  re- 
tain it.  ^    ^ 

From  this  cariosity  arose  the  desire  of  travel- 
ling, to  which  he  alludes  in  his  verses  to  Jervas, 
and  which,  though  he  never  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  gratify  it,  did  not  leave  him  till  his  life 
declinedT 

Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  constituent 
and  fundamental  principle  was  good  sense,  a 
prompt  and  intuitive  perception  of  consonance 
and  propriety.  He  saw  immediately,  of  his 
own  conceptions,  what  was  to  be  chosen,  and 
what  to  be  rejected ;  and,  in  the  works  of  otherH, 
what  was  to  be  shunned,  and  what  was  to  be 
copied. 

But  good  sense  alone  is  a  sedate  and  quiescent 
quality,  which  manages  its  possessions  well,  but 
does  not  increase  them ;  it  collects  few  materials 
for  its  own  operations,  and  preserves  safety,  but 
never  gains  supremacy.  Pope  bad  likewise  ge- 
Ditts ;  a  mind  active,  ambitious,  and  adventur- 
•us,  always  investigating,  always  aspiring ;  in 
its  widest  searches  still  lon^ng  to  go  forward, 
in  its  highest  Bights  still  wishing  to  be  higher ; 
always  imagining  something  greater  than  it 
knows^  always  endeavouring  more  than  it  ean  do. 


To  assist  these  powers,  he  is  said  to  have  had 
great  strength  and  exactness  of  memory.  That 
which  he  had  heard  or  read  was  not  esLnily  lost; 
and  he  had  before  him  not  only  what  his  own 
meditation  suggested,  but  what  ha  had  found  in 
otlier  writers  that  might  be  accommodated  to  his 
present  purpose. 

These  benefits  of  nature  he  improved  by  in- 
cessant and  unwearied  diligence;  he  had  re- 
course to  every  source  of  inielligence,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  information ;  he  consulted 
the  living  as  well  as  the  dead ;  he  read  his  com- 
positions to  his  friends,  and  was  never  contented 
with  mediocrity  when  excellence  could  be  at- 
tained. He  considered  poetry  as  the  business 
of  his  life ;  and,  however  he  might  seem  to  la* 
ment  his  occupation,  he  followed  it  with  con- 
stancy ;  to  make  verses  wais  his  first  labour,  and 
to  mend  them  was  his  last. 

From  his  attention  to  poetry  he  was  never  di- 
verted. If  conversadon  offered  any  thing  that 
could  be  improved,  he  committed  it  to  pa{)er ;  if 
a  tliought,  or  perhaps  an  expression  more  happy 
than  was  common,  rose  to  his  mind,  he  was  ctire- 
ful  to  write  it;  an  independent  distich  was  pre- 
served for  an  opportunity  of  insertion ;  and  some 
little  fragments  have  been  found  containing  lineS| 
or  parts  of  lines,  to  be  wrought  upon  ai  some 
other  time. 

He  was  one  of  those  few  whose  labour  is 
their  pleasure :  he  was  never  elevated  to  negli- 
gence, nor  wearied  to  impatience;  he  never 
passed  a  fault  unamended  by  indifference,  nor 

Quitted  it  by  despair.     He  laboured  his  works, 
rst    to    gain   reputation,   and   afterwards   to 
keep  it. 

Of  composition  there  are  different  methods. 
Some  employ  at  once  memory  and  inventiop, 
and,  with  little  intermediate  use  of  the  pen, 
form  and  polish  large  masses  by  continued  me- 
ditation, and  write  their  productions  only  when, 
in  their  own  opinion,  they  have  completed  them. 
It  is  related  of  Virgil,  that  liis  custom  was  to 
p>our  out  a  great  number  of  verses  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  exube- 
rances, and  correcting  inaccuracies.  The  method 
of  Pope,  as  may  be  collected  from  his  transla- 
tion, was  to  write  his  first  thoughts  in  his  first 
words,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate,  reo- 
lify,  and  refine  them. 

With  such  faculties,  and  such  dispositions,  he 
excelled  every  other  writer  in  poetical  prudence : 
he  wrote  in  such  a  manner  as  might  expose  him 
to  few  hazards.  He  used  almost  always  th« 
same  fabric  of  verse :  and,  indeed,  by  those  few 
essays  which  he  made  of  any  other,  he  did  not 
enlarge  his  reputation.  Of  this  uniformity  the 
certsin  consequence  was  readiness  and  dexterity. 
By  perpetual  practice,  language  had,  in  hit 
mino,  a  systematical  arrangement ;  having  al- 
ways the  same  use  for  words,  he  had  words  so 
selected  and  combined  as  to  be  ready  at  his  caU. 
This  increase  of  facility  he  confessed  himself 
to  have  perceived  in  the  progress  of  his  transla 
tion. 

But  what  was  yet  of  more  importance,  hia 
effusions  were  always  voluntsxy,  and  his  sub- 
jects chosen  by  himself  His  independence  se- 
cured him  from  drudging  at  a  task,  and  labour- 
ing upon  a  bsrren  topic ;  he  never  exchanged 
{>raise  for  money,  nor  opened  a  shop  of  eondo- 
enee  or  congratulation.    Piis  poems,  uucrefoM, 
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were  scarcelj  erer  temporary.  He  sufibred 
coronations  and  royal  manriajres  to  pass  without 
a  sonj^ ;  and  derived  no  opportunities  from  recent 
events,  or  any  popularity  from  the  accidental 
dispfisition  of  his  readers.  He  was  never  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  sun  to 
shine  upon  a  birthday,  of  calling  the  Graces  and 
Virtues  to  a  wedding,  or  of  8a3ring  what  mul- 
titudes have  said  before  him.  When  he  could  pro- 
duce nothing  new,  he  was  at  liberty  to  be  silent 

His  publications  were  for  the  same  reason 
never  hasty.  He  is  said  to  have  sent  nothing 
to  the  press  till  it  had  lain  two  years  under  his 
inspection ;  it  is  at  least  certain,  that  he  ven- 
tured nothing  without  nice  examination.  He 
•ufiered  the  tumult  of  imagination  to  subside, 
and  the  novelties  of  invention  to  grow  familiar. 
He  knew  that  the  mind  is  always  enamoured  of 
its  own  productions,  and  did  not  trust  his  first 
fondness.  He  consulted  his  friends,,  and  lis- 
tened with  great  wilUngness  to  criticism ;  and, 
what  was  of  more  importance,  he  consulted 
himself,  and  let  nothing  pass  against  his  own 
judgment 

He  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from 
Dryden,  whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was 
presented,  he  praised  through  his  whole  life  with 
unvaried  liberality;  and  perhaps  his  character 
may  receive  some  illustration,  if^he  be  compared 
with  his  master. 

Integrity  of  understanding  and  mcety  of  dis- 
cernment were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion 
to  Dryden  than  to  Pope.  The  rectitude  of  Dry- 
den's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  dis- 
mission of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  unnatural  thoughts  and  rugged  numbers. 
But  Dryden  never  desired  to  apply  all  the  judg- 
ment that  he  had.  He  wrote,  and  professed  to 
write,  merely  for  the  people ;  ana  when  he 
pleased  others,  he  contentea  himself.  He  spent 
no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ;  he 
never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was 
already  good,  nor  oflen  to  mend  what  he  must 
have  known  to  he  faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells 
us,  with  very  little  consideration ;  when  occasion 
or  necessity  called  upon  him,  he  poured  out  what 
the  present  moment  happened  to  supply,  and, 
when  once  it  liad  passed  the  press,  ejected  it 
from  his  mind ;  for,  when  he  had  no  pecuniary 
interest,  he  had  no  further  solicitude. 

Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy,  he  desired  to 
excel ;  and  therefore  always  endeavoured  to  do 
his  best ;  he  did  not  court  the  candour,  but  dared 
the  judgment,  of  his  reader,  and,  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  others,  he  showed  none  to  nim- 
■elf.  He  examined  lines  and  words  with  minute 
and  punctilious  observation,  and  retouched  e\'erv 
part  with  indefatigable  diligence,  till  he  had  led 
nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long 
in  his  hands,  while  he  considered  and  reconsi- 
dered them.  The  only  poems  which  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  wntten  with  such  regard  to 
the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were 
the  two  satires  of  "Thirty-eight;"  of  which 
Dodsley  told  me  that  they  were  brought  to  him 
by  the  author,  that  they  mii;ht  be  fairly  copied. 
•*  Almost  every  line,**  he  said,  "  was  then  writ- 
ten twice  over ;  I  gave  him  a  clean  transcript, 
which  he  sent  some  time  afterwanls  to  me  for 
the  press,  with  almost  every  line  written  twice 


His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  hie  woiks 
ceased  at  their  publication,  was  not  strictly  true. 
His  parental  attention  never  abandoned  them } 
what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first  edition,  be 
silently  corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He 
appears  to  have  revised  the  "  Iliad,**  and  &eed 
it  trom  some  of  its  imperfections ;  and  the  "Es- 
say on  Criticism**  received  many  improvements 
after  its  first  appearance.  It  will  seldom  be 
found  that  he  altered  without  adding  clearness, 
elegance,  or  vigour.  Pope  had  perhaps  the 
judgment  of  Dryden ;  but  Dryden  certainly 
wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope. 

In  acquired  knowledge,  the  superiority  most 
be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whose  education  was 
more  scholastic,  and  who,  before  he  became  an 
author,  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study, 
with  better  means  of  information.  His  mind 
has  a  larger  range,  and  he  collects  his  images 
and  illustrations  from  a  more  extensive  circum- 
ference of  science.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man 
in  his  general  nature,  and  Pope  in  his  local  man- 
ners. The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed  by 
comprehensive  speculation  ;  and  those  of  Pope 
by  minute  attention.  There  is  more  dignity  in 
the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and  more  certamty 
in  that  of  Pope. 

Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for 
both  excelled  likewise  in  prose ;  but  Pope  did 
not  borrow  his  prose  from  his  predeceesor.  The 
style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied ;  that 
01  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  ob« 
serves  the  motions  of  his  own  mind  ;  Pope  con- 
strains his  mind  to  his  own  rules  of  composition. 
Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid ;  Pope 
is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  isentle.  Dry- 
den's  page  is  a  natural  field,  rising  into  inequal- 
ities, and  diversified  by  the  varied  exuberance 
of  abundant  vegetation ;  Pope*s  is  a  velvet  lawn, 
shaven  by  the  scythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a 
poet;  that  quality  without  which  judgment  ie 
cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy  which 
collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and  animates:  the 
superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be  alioir- 
ed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  ol 
this  poetical  vigour  Pope  had  only  a  little,  be- 
cause Dryden  had  more ;  for  every  other  writef 
since  Milton  must  give  plaoe  to  Pope;  and  even 
of  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that,  if  he  has  brighter 
paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems.  Drydeo'f 
performances  were  always  hasty,  either  excited 
by  some  external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  do- 
mestic necessity;  he  composed  without  con- 
sideration, and  published  without  correction. 
What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather  in 
one  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought,  and  til 
that  he  gave.  The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope 
enabled  him  to  condense  his  sentiments,  to  mul- 
tiply his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study 
might  produce,  or  chance  might  supply.  If  the 
flights  of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  Wher,  Pope 
continues  longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden*i 
fire  the  blaze  is  brighter,  of  ]Pope*8  the  heat  is 
more  regular  and  constant  Dryden  often  sar^ 
passes  expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  bek>w 
It  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  aatooiahmcoly 
and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight 

This  parallel  will,  I  hop>e,  when  it  is  wdl  con- 
sidered, be  found  just ;  and  if  the  reader  Aoa\A 
suspect  me,  as  I  suspect  myself  of  acme  paitial 
foDoieii  fiv.the  meoioiy  or  Di^den^  WtMBsst 
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too  hastily  condemn  me :  for  meditation  and 
inquiry  may,  perhaps,  show  him  the  reasonable- 
ness of  my  determination. 

The  works  of  Pope  are  now  to  be  distinctly 
examined,  not  so  much  with  attention  to  slight 
ianlts  or  petty  beauties,  as  to  the  general  charac- 
ter and  effect  of  each  performance. 

It  seems  natural  for  a  voting  poet  to  initiate 
himself  by  pastorals,  which,  not  professing  to 
hnitate  real  life,  rec^uire  no  experience;  and, 
ezhibcUng  only  the  simple  operation  of  unmin- 
gled  passions,  admit  no  subtle  reasoning  or  deep 
inquiry.  Pope's  Pastorals  are  not  however  com- 
posed but  with  close  thought ;  they  have  refer- 
ence to  the  times  of  the  day,  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  the  periods  of  human  life.  The  last, 
that  which  turns  the  attention  upon  age  and 
death,  was  the  Author's  favourite.  To  tell  of 
disappointment  and  misery,  to  thicken  the  dark- 
ness of  futurity,  and  perplex  the  labyrinth  of  un- 
certainty, has  been  always  a  delicious  employ- 
ment of  the  poets.  His  preference  was  proba- 
bly just.  I  wish,  however,  that  his  fondness  had 
not  overlooked  a  line  in  which  the  Zephyrs  are 
made  to  lament  in  silence. 

To  charge  these  Pastorals  with  want  of  inven- 
tion, is  to  require  what  was  never  intended. 
The  imitations  are  so  ambitiously  frequent,  that 
the  writer  evidently  means  rather  to  show  his 
literature  than  his  wit  It  is  surely  sufficient 
fi>r  an  author  of  sixteen,  not  only  to  be  able  to 
copy  the  poems  of  anti(^uity  with  judicious  selec- 
tion, but  to  have  obtained  sufficient  power  of 
language,  and  skill  in  metre,  to  exhibit  a  scries 
of  versification,  which  had  in  English  poetry  no 
precedent,  nor  has  since  had  an  imitation. 

The  design  of  "  Windsor  Forest"  is  evidently 
derived  from  "  Cooper's  Hill,"  with  some  atten- 
tipn  to  Waller's  poem  on  "The  Park;"  but 
Pope  cannot  be  denied  to  excel  his  masters  in 
variety  and  elegance,  and  the  art  of  interchang- 
ing description,  narrative,  and  morality.  The 
objection  made  by  Dennis  is  the  want  of  plan, 
ofa  regular  subordination  of  parts  terminating 
in  the  principal  and  original  aesign.  There  is 
this  want  in  most  descriptive  poems,  because, 
as  the  scenes  which  they  must  exhibit  succes- 
sively are  all  snbsisting  at  the  same  time,  the 
order  in  which  they  are  shown  must  by  necessity 
be  arbitrary,  and  more  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
the  last  part  than  from  the  first.  The  attention, 
therefore,  which  cannot  be  detained  by  sus- 
pense, must  be  excited  by  diversity,  such  as  his 
poem  offers  to  its  reader. 

But  the  desire  of  diversity  may  be  too  much 
indulged ;  the  parts  of  "Windsor  Forest"  which 
deserve  least  praise  are  those  which  were  added 
to  enliven  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  the  appear- 
ance of  Father  Thames  and  the  transformation 
of  Lodona.  Addison  had,  in  his  "Campaign," 
derided  the  rivers  that  "rise  from  their  oozy 
beds"  to  tell  stories  of  heroes;  aud  it  is  there- 
fore strange  that  Pope  should  adopt  a  fiction 
not  onlv  annatural  but  lately  censured.  The 
story  of  Lodona  is  told  with  sweetness;  but  a 
new  metamorphosis  is  a  ready  and  puerile  expe- 
dient ;  nothing  is  easier  than  to  tell  now  a  flower 
was  once  a  blooming  virgin,  or  a  rock  an  obdu- 
nte  tyrant 

The"  Temple  ofFame"  has,  as  Steele  warmly 
4Htr^i  **  a  moas&nd  beauties.*^    Every  part  is 


splendid ;  there  is  great  luxuriance  of  ornaments ; 
the  original  vision  of  Chaucer  was  never  denied 
to  be  much  improved ;  the  allegory  is  very  skil- 
fully continuea  ;  the  imagery  is  properly  select- 
ed, and  learnedly  displayed ;  yet,  with  all  this 
comprehension  of  excellence,  as  its  scene  is  laid 
in  remote  ages,  and  its  sentiments,  if  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  be  excepted,  have  Uttle  rela- 
tion to  general  manners  or  common  life,  it  never 
obtained  much  notice,  but  is  turned  silently  over, 
and  seldom  quoted  or  mentioned  with  either 
pmise  or  blame. 

That  "The  Messiah  "  excels  the  "PoUio"  is 
no  great  praise,  if  it  be  considered  from  what 
original  the  improvements  are  derived. 

The  "Verses  on  the  Unfortunate  Lady  *'  have 
drawn  much  attention  by  the  illaudable  singu- 
larity of  treating  suicide  with  respect;  and  they 
must  be  allowed  to  be  written  in  some  parts 
with  vigorous  animation,  and  in  others  with 
gentle  tenderness  ;  nor  has  Pope  produced  any 
poem  in  which  the  sense  predominates  more  over 
the  diction.  But  the  tale  is  not  skilfully  told  ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  character  of  either 
the  Lady  or"her  Guardian.  History  related  that 
she  was  about  to  disparage  herself  by  a  mar- 
riage with  an  inferior ;  Pope  praises  her  for  the 
dignity  of  ambition,  and  yet  condemns  the  uncle 
to  detestation  for  his  pride  ;  the  ambitious  love 
ofa  niece  may  be  opposed  by  the  interest,  malice, 
or  envy,  of  an  uncle,  but  never  by  his  pride.— 
On  such  an  occasion  a  poet  may  be  allowed  to 
be  obscure,  but  inconsistency  nevercan  be  right* 

The  "  Ode  for  St  Cecilia's  Day"  was  under- 
taken at  the  desire  of  Steele.  In  tbis  the  author 
is  generally  confessed  to  have  miscarried;  yet 
he  has  miscarried  only  as  compared  with  Dry- 
den,  for  he  has  far  outgone  other  competitors.— 
Dryden's  plan  is  better  chosen;  history  will 
always  take  stronger  hold  of  the  attention  than 
fable :  the  passions  excited  by  Dryden  are  the 
pleasures  and  pains  of  real  fife ;  the  scene  ot 
Pope  is  laid  in  imaginary  existence:  Pope  is 
read  with  calm  acquiescence,  Dryden  with  tur- 
bulent delight :  Pope  hanjrs  upon  the  ear,  and 
Dryden  finds  tne  passes  ofthe  mind. 

Both  the  odes  want  the  essential  constituent 
of  metrical  compositions,  the  stated  recurrence 
of  settled  numbers.  It  mav  be  alleged  that  Pin- 
dar is  said  by  Horace  to  have  written  numerU 
le^e  soltUis ;  but,  as  no  such  lax  performances 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  meaning  of  that 
expression  cannot  be  fixed ;  and  perhaps  the  like 
return  might  properly  be  made  to  a  modern 
Pindarist,  as  Mr.  Cobb  received  from  Bentley, 
who,  when  he  found  his  criticisms  upon  a  Greek 
Exercise,  which  Cobb  had  presented,  refuted 
one  after  another  by  Pindar's  authority,  cried 


*  The  Recount  hereinbefore  giren  of  this  ladv  and  her 
catastrophe,  cited  by  Johnson  from  Ruffhead  with  a  kind 
of  acquiescence  in  the  truth  thereof,  seems  no  other  thai 
might  have  been  extracted  from  the  Terses  tbemselTea. 
I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  to  Dr.  Johnson  contain- 
ing the  name  ofthe  lady ;  and  a  reference  to  a  gentlemaa 
well  known  in  the  literary  world  fbr  her  history.  Hlia 
I  have  seen  ;  and,  from  a  memorandum  of  some  particu* 
lars  to  the  purpose,  communicated  to  him  by  a  lady  oi 
quality,  he  informs  me,  that  the  unfortunate  lady^s  oamf 
was  Wiihinbury,  corruptly  pronounced  Wlnbory ;  thai 
she  was  in  love  with  Pope,  and  would  have  married  him-; 
that  her  guardian,  though  she  was  deformed  In  periMHL 
looking  upon  MUch  a  match  as  beneath  her,  sent  her  ta 
a  convent:  and  that  a  noose,  aod  not  a  sword,  put  sa 
end  to  her  Uft.^H.  « 
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out  at  last— "Pindar  was  a  bold  fellow,  but 
thou  art  an  impudent  one.** 

If  Pope's  odfe  be  paiticulariy  inspected,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  firet  stanza  consists  of  sounds, 
well  chosen  indeed,  hut  only  sounds. 

The  second  consists  of  hyperbolical  common- 
places, easily  to  be  found,  and  perhaps  without 
much  difficulty  to  be  as  well  expressed. 
^  In  the  thira,  however,  there  are  numbers, 
images,  harmony,  and  vigour,  not  unworthy  the 
antagonist  of  Dryden.  Had  all  been  like  this— 
but  every  part  cannot  be  the  best 

The  next  stanzas  place  and  detain  us  in  the 
dark  and  dismal  rej^ons  of  mythology,  where 
neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  joy  nor  sorrow, 
can.  be  found :  the  poet  however  faithfully  at- 
tends us :  we  have  all  that  can  be  performed  by 
elegance  of  diction,  or  sweetness  of  versification ; 
but  what  can  form  avail  without  better  matter? 

The  last  stanza  recurs  again  to  common- 
places. The  conclusion  is  too  evidently  mo- 
delled by  that  of  Dryden  ;  and  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  both  end  with  the  same  fault ;  the 
comparison  of  each  is  literal  on  one  side,  and 
metaphorical  on  the  other. 

Poets  do  not  always  express  their  own 
thoughts ;  Pope,  with  all  this  labour  in  the  praise 
of  Music,  was  ignorant  of  its  principles,  and  in- 
sensible of  its  effects. 

One  of  his  greatest,  though  of  his  earliest 
works,  is  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism  :'*  which,  if 
he  had  written  nothing  else,  would  have  placed 
him  among  the  first  critics  and  the  first  poets,  as 
it  exhibits  every  mode  of  excellence  that  can  em- 
bellish or  dignify  didactic  composition,  selection 
of  matter,  novelty  of  arrangement,  justness  of 
precept,  splendour  of  illustration,  and  propriety 
of  digression.  I  know  not  whether  it  oe  pleas- 
ing to  consider  that  he  produced  this  piece  at 
twenty,  and  never  afterwards  excelled  it:  he 
that  delights  himself  with  observing  that  such 
powers  may  be  soon  attained,  cannot  but  grieve 
to  think  that  life  was  ever  at  a  stand. 

To  mention  the  particular  beauties  of  the  Es> 
say  would  be  un profitably  tedious  ;  but  I  cannot 
forbear  to  observe,  that  tlie  comparison  of  a  stu- 
dent's progress  in  the  sciences  with  the  journey 
of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps,  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  English  poetry  can  show.  A  simile,  to  be 
perfect,  must  both  illustrate  and  ennoble  the 
subject ;  must  show  it  to  the  understanding  in  a 
clearer  view,  and  display  it  to  the  fancy  with 
greater  dignity ;  but  either  of  these  aualities  may 
be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  In  aidactic  poe- 
try, of  which  the  ^at  purpose  is  instruction,  a 
simile  may  be  praised  which  illustrates,  though 
it  does  not  ennoble  ;  in  heroics,  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted which  ennobles,  though  it  does  not  illus- 
trate. That  it  may  be  complete  it  is  required  to 
exhibit,  independently  of  its  references,  a  pleas- 
ing i™*^  ;  lor  a  simile  is  said  to  be  a  short  epi- 
sode. To  this  antiquity  was  so  attentive,  that 
circumstances  were  sometimes  added,  which, 
having  no  parallels,  served  only  to  fill  the  ima- 
gination, and  produced  what  Perrault  ludicrously 
called  "  comparisons  with  a  long  tail**  In  their 
similes  the  greatest  writers  l^ve  sometimes 
failed ;  the  smpKrace,  compared  with  the  chariot- 
race,  is  neither  illustrated  nor  aggrandized ;  land 
and  water  make  all  the  difference :  when  Apollo, 
nmnbg  after  Daphne,  is  likened  to  a  ^yhound 
'^'~ — ;  *  haie^  there  ie  nothing  gained;  the 


ideas  of  punoit  and  ffigfat  are  too  plain  to  be 
made  plainer ;  and  a  gc^,  and  the  daughter  of  a 
god,  are  not  represented  roach  to  their  Mvantage 
by  a  hare  and  aog.  The  shnile  of  the  Alps  has 
no  useless  parts,  yet  afibrds  a  striking  picture  by 
itself ;  it  makes  tne  foregoing  position  better  mh 
derstood,  and  enables  it  to  take  faster  hold  on 
the  attention  ;  it  assists  the  apprdiension,  and 
elevates  the  fanc;^. 

Let  me  likewise  dwell  a  little  on  the  cele- 
brated paragraph,  in  which  it  is  directed  that 
'*  the  sound  should  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense ;" 
a  precept  which  Pope  is  allowed  to  have  ob- 
served beyond  any  other  English  poet 

This  notion  of  representative  metre,  and  the 
desire  of  discovering  frequent  adaptations  of  the 
sound  to  the  sense,  have  produced,  in  my  opi- 
nion, many  wild  conceits  and  imaginary  beau- 
ties. All  that  can  furnish  this  representat»B 
are  the  sounds  of  the  words  conaiaered  ■ngly, 
and  the  time  in  which  they  are  pfonoiince£— 
Every  language  has  some  words  framed  to  ex- 
hibit the  noises  which  they  express,  as  tkumff 
ratUej  growl^  kits.  These,  however,  are  bat  few, 
and  the  poet  cannot  make  them  more,  nor  can 
they  be  of  any  use  but  when  sound  is  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  time  of  pronunciation  was  in  the 
dactylic  measures  of  the  learned  languages  ca- 
pable of  considerable  variety  ;  but  that  variety 
could  be  accommodated  only  to  motion  or  dura- 
tion, and  different  degrees  of  motion  were  pep> 
haps  expressed  by  verses  rapid  or  slow,  without 
much  attention  of  the  writer,  when  the  image 
had  full  possession  of  his  fancy  ;  but  our  lan- 
guage having  little  flexibility,  our  verses  can 
difier  very  little  in  their  cadence.  The  fancied 
resemblances^  I  fear,  arise  sometimes  merely 
from  the  ambiguity  of  words ;  there  is  sopposed 
to  be  some  relation  between  a  $oJl  line  and  a  s^ 
couch,  or  between  hard  syllables  and  hmrd  fw' 
tune. 

Motion,  however,  may  be  in  some  aort  exem- 
plified ;  and  yet  it  may  be  suspected  that,  ii 
such  resemblances,  the  mind  ouen  governs  the 
ear,  and  the  sounds  are  estimated  by  their  mean- 
ing. One  of  their  most  successful  attempts  has 
been  to  describe  the  labour  of  Sisyphus : 

With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  frtMn, 
Up  a  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round'sloiie : 
The  huge  round  fione  reiuhir.g  wah  a  boumL 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smokes  aJoDgtlie  gnnrad. 

Who  does  not  perceive  the  stone  to  move  slowly 
upward,  and  roll  violently  back  7  But  eet  tM 
same  numbers  to  another  sense : 

While  many  a  merry  tale,  and  many  a  song, 

Cheer*d  the  rough  road,  we  wish'd  the  roo^  rosd  km§. 

The  roMf  h  road  then  returning  in  a  round, 

Mock*d  our  impatient  steps,  for  all  was  fairy  froand. 

We  have  now  surely  lost  much  of  the  dday,  and 
much  of  the  rapidity. 

But,  to  show  how  little  the  greatest  master  sf 
numbers  can  fix  the  principles  of  rcprcaentativa 
harmony,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
poet  who  tells  us,  that 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock*s  rut  weight  to  iluvw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  alow : 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  pliiin. 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  auds : 

when  he  had  enjoyed  for  about  thirty  years  the 
praise  of  Camilla's  lightness  of  foot,  be  tried 
another  experiment  upon  tomud  and  UmtgWaA 
produced  this  memorable  triplet: 
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Walkr  wu  smoolh ;  but  Drydon  uof  ht  to  join 
The  raryin^  rerae,  the  full  resounding  line, 
The  loof  majestic  march,  anJ  energy  divine. 

£Icro  ai  %  the  swiftness  of  the  rapid  race,  and 
the  march  of  slow-paced  majesty,  exhibited  by 
the  same  poei  in  the  same  sequence  of  syllables, 
except  that  the  exact  prosodist  will  find  the  line 
oitwiflnets  by  one  time  longer  than  that  of  tar- 

Beauties  of  this  kind  are  commonly  fancied  ; 
mod,  when  real,  are  technical  and  nugatory,  not 
lo  be  rejected,  and  not  to  be  solicited. 

To  the  praises  which  have  been  accumulated 
OQ  *<The  Rape  of  the  Look,'*  by  readers  of 
•fery  class,  from  the  critic  to  the  waitinc-maid, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  any  addition.  Of  that 
which  is  nniversally  allowed  to  be  the  most 
attractive  of  all  luaicrous  compositions,  let  it 
father  be  now  inquired  from  what  sources  the 
power  of  pleasing  is  derived. 

Dr.  Warburton,  who  excelled  in  critical  per^ 
apicacity,  has  remarked,  that  the  preternatural 
aoents  are  very  happily  adapted  to  the  purposes 
01  the  poem.  The  heathen  deities  can  no  longer 
main  attention ;  we  should  have  turned  away 
uom  a  contest  between  Venus  and  Diana.  The 
oniployinent  of  allegorical  persons  always  ex- 
cites conviction  of  its  own  absurdity  ;  they  may 
produce  effects,  but  cannot  conduct  actions  : 
when  the  phantom  is  pot  in  motion,  it  dissolves : 
thus  Discord  may  raise  a  mutiny  ;  but  Discord 
cannot  conduct  a  march,  nor  besiege  a  town. — 
Pope  brought  into  view  a  new  race  of  beings, 
witn  powers  and  passions  proportionate  to  their 
operation.  The  Sylphs  and  Gnomes  act  at  the 
toilet  and  the  tea-table,  what  more  terrific  and 
nore  powerful  phantoms  perform  on  the  stormy 
ocean  or  the  field  of  battle ;  they  give  their  pro- 
per help,  and  do  their  proper  mischief. 

Pope  is  said,  by  an  objector,  not  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  this  petty  nation  ;  a  charge  which 
might,  with  more  jusuce,  have  been  brought 
•gainst  the  author  of  the  "  Iliad/'  who  doubtless 
adopted  the  religious  system  of  his  country  ;  for 
what  is  there  but  the  names  of  his  agents,  which 
Pope  has  not  invented  ?  Has  he  not  assigned 
them  characters  and  operations  nevjsr  heard  of 
before?  Has  he  not,  at  least,  given  them  their 
first  poetical  existence  7  If  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  denominate  his  work  original,  nothing  origi- 
nal ever  can  be  written. 

In  this  work  are  exhibited,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree, die  two  most  engaging  powers  of  an  author. 
New  things  are  made  familiar,  and  familiar 
things  are  made  new.  A  race  of  aerial  people, 
never  heard  of  before,  is  presented  to  us  m  a 
manner  so  clear  and  easy,  that  the  reader  seeks 
for  no  further  information,  but  immediately  min- 
glee  with  his  new  acquaintance,  adopts  their  in- 
terests, and  attends  their  pursuits ;  loves  a  Sylph, 
and  detesta  a  Gnome. 

That  familiar  things  are  made  new,  every 
paragraph  will  prove.  The  subject  of  the  poem 
It  an  event  below  the  common  incidents  of  com- 
mon life ;  nothing  real  is  introduced  that  is  not 
seen  so  often  as  to  be  no  longer  regarded  ;  yet 
the  whole  detail  of  a  female  day  is  here  brought 
before  ua,  invested  with  so  much  art  of  decora- 
tiea,  that,  though  nothine  is  disguised,  every 
thing  is  striking,  and  we  feel  all  die  appetite  of 
cariosity  for  that  from  which  we  have  a  thousand 
timm  tumod  fiitidiomly  away. 


The  porpoee  of  the  poet  is,  as  he  tells  va,  to 
laugh  at  '*  the  little  unguarded  foUies  of  the  fe- 
male sex."  It  is  therefore  without  justice  that 
Dennis  charges  "  The  Rape  of  the  Lock"  with 
the  want  of  a  moral,  and  for  that  reason  sets  it 
below  the  "Lutrin,"  which  exposes  the  pride 
and  discord  of  the  clergy.  Perhaps  neither  rope 
nor  Boileau  has  made  the  world  much  better 
than  he  found  it ;  but  if  they  had  both  succeeded, 
it  were  easy  to  tell  who  would  have  deserved 
most  from  public  gratitude.  The  freaks,  and 
humours,  and  spleen,  and  vanity,  of  women,  as 
they  embroil  families  in  discord,  and  fill  houses 
with  disquiet,  do  more  to  obstruct  the  happinesa 
of  life  in  a  year  than  the  ambition  of  the  clergr 
in  many  centuries.  It  has  been  well  observed, 
that  the  misery  of  man  proeeeds  not  from  any 
suigle  crush  of  overwhelming  evil,  butfirom  small 
vexations  continually  repeated. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dennis,  likewise,  that  the 
machinery  is  superfluous  ;  that,  by  all  tJie  bustle 
of  preternatural  operation,  the  main  event  is 
neither  hastened  nor  retarded.  To  this  charge 
an  efficacious  answer  is  not  easily  made.  The 
Sylphs  cannot  be  said  to  help  or  to  oppose ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  to  imply  some  want  of  art, 
that  their  power  has  not  been  sufficiently  inters 
mingled  with  the  action.  Other  pans  may  like- 
wise be  charged  with  want  of  connexion ;  the 
fame  at  ombre  might  be  spared  ;  but,  if  the  lady 
ad  lost  her  hair  while  she  was  intent  upon  her 
cards,  it  might  have  been  inferred^  that  those 
who  are  too  fond  of  play  will  be  m  danger  of 
neglecting  more  important  interests.  Those  per- 
haps are  faults ;  but  what  are  such  faults  to  so 
much  excellence ! 

The  Epistle  of  EMte  to  Jibdard  is  one  of  the 
most  happy  productions  of  human  wit :  the  sub- 
ject is  so  judiciously  chosen,  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  in  turning  over  the  annals  of  the  world, 
Co  find  another  which  so  many  circumstances 
concur  to  recommend.  We  regularly  interest 
ourselves  most  in  the  fortune  of  those  who  most 
deserve  our  notice.  Abelard  and  Eloise  were 
conspicuous  in  their  days  for  eminence  of  merit. 
The  heart  naturally  loves  truth.  The  adven- 
tures and  misfortunes  of  this  illustrious  pair  are 
known  from  undisputed  history.  Their  fate  does 
not  leave  the  mind  in  hopeless  dejection ;  for 
they  both  found  quiet  and  consolation  in  retire- 
ment and  piety.  So  new  and  so  affecting  is  their 
story,  that  it  supersedes  invention ;  and  imagi- 
nation ranges  at  full  liberty  without  straggling 
into  scenes  of  fable. 

The  story  thus  skilfully  adopted,  has  been 
diligently  improved.  Pope  has  leA  nothing  be- 
hind him  which  seems  more  the  effect  of  ttudi-  ' 
ous  perseverance  and  laborious  revisaL  Here 
is  particularly  observable  the  curioM  fisMdfas,  a 
fruitful  soil  and  careful  cultivation.  Here  is  no 
crudeness  of  sense,  nor  asperity  of  language. 

The  sources  from  which  sentiments  which 
have  so  much  vigour  and  efficacy  have  been 
drawn  are  shown  to  be  the  mystic  writers,  bj 
the  learned  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  the  Lire 
and  Writings  of  Pope  j**  a  book  which  teaches 
how  the  brow  of  Cfriucism  may  be  smoothed, 
and  how  she  may  be  enabled,  with  all  her  se- 
venty, to  attract  and  to  delight. 

The  train  of  my  disquisition  has  now  condoct* 
ed  me  to  that  poetical  wonder,  the  translation  of 
the ''Iliad,**  a  perfonnaiioe  which  no  age  or  Bft- 
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tion  can  pretend  to  equal.  To  the  Greeks  trans- 
lation was  almost  unKnown ;  it  was  totally  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  had 
no  recourse  to  the  barbarians  for  poetical  beau- 
ties, but  sought  for  every  thing  in  Homer,  where, 
indeed,  there  is  but  little  which  they  might  not 
find. 

The  Italians  have  been  very  diligent  transla- 
tors ;  but  I  can  hear  of  no  version,  unless  per- 
haps An^uilara*s  Ovid  may  be  excepted,  which 
is  read  with  eagerness.  The  "  Iliad*'  of  Salvini 
every  reader  may  discover  to  be  punctiliously 
exact ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  linguist 
skilfully  pedantic;  and  his  countrymen,  the  pro- 
per judges  of  its  power  to  please,  rejea  it  with 
disgust. 

Their  predecessors,  the  Romans,  have  led 
some  specunens  of  translations  behind  them,  and 
that  employment  must  have  had  some  credit  in 
which  Tully  and  Germanicus  engaged ;  but,  un- 
less we  suppose,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that  the 
plays  of  Terence  were  versions  of  Menander, 
nothing  translated  seems  ever  to  have  risen  to 
high  reputation.  The  French,  in  the  meridian 
hour  of  their  learning,  were  very  laudably  indus- 
trious to  enrich  their  own  language  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients ;  but  found  themselves 
reduced,  by  whatever  necessity,  to  turn  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poetry  into  prose.  Whoever 
could  read  an  author  could  translate  hino.  From 
such  rivals  little  can  be  feared. 

The  chief  help  of  Pope  in  this  arduous  under- 
takins;  was  drawn  from  the  versions  of  Dryden. 
Virgil  had  borrowed  much  of  his  imagery  from 
Homer,  and  part  of  the  debt  was  now  paid  by 
his  translator.  Pope  searched  the  pa^  of 
Dryden  for  happy  combinations  of  heroic  dic- 
tion ;  but  it  will  not  be  denied  that  he  added 
much  to  what  he  found.  He  cultivated  our  lan- 
ffua^e  with  so  much  diligence  and  art,  that  he 
has  left  in  his  Homer  a  treasure  of  poetical  ele- 
gances to  posterity.  His  version  may  be  said 
tu  have  tuned  the  English  tongue ;  for  since  its 
appearance  no  writer,  however  deficient  in  other 
powers,  has  wanted  melody.  Such  a  series  of 
lines,  so  elaborately  corrected,  and  so  sweetly 
modulated,  took  possession  of  the  public  ear ; 
the  vulgar  was  enamoured  of  the  poem,  and  the 
learned  wondered  at  the  translation. 

But,  in  the  most  general  applause,  discordant 
voices  will  always  be  heard.  It  has  been  object- 
ed by  some,  who  wish  to  be  numbered  among 
the  sons  of  learning,  that  Pope's  version  of 
Homer  is  not  Homerical ;  that  it  exhibits  no  re- 
semblance of  the  original  and  characteristic  man- 
ner of  the  Father  of  Poetry,  as  it  wants  his 
awful  simplicity,  his  artless  grandeur,*  his  un- 
affected majesty.  This  cannot  be  totally  denied ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  rueessilas  auod 
eogU  dtfendit;  that  may  be  lawfully  done  which 
cannot  be  forborne.  Tune  and  place  will  always 
enforce  regard.     In  estimating  this  translation, 

•  Bentley  wu  one  or  these.  He  and  Pope,  soon  uAer 
the  publication  of  Homer,  met  at  Dr.  Mead's  at  dinner  ; 
when  Pope,  denirous  of  his  opinion  of  the  translation,  ad* 
dressed  him  thus:  *' Dr.  Bentley,  I  ordered  my  book- 
wUer  to  send  you  your  books ;  I  hope  you  received  them.** 
Bentley,  who  had  purposely  avoided  sayins  any  thing 
about  Homer,  pietencfed  not  to  underetand  him,  and 
asked, "  Books  f  books !  what  books  ? '— "  My  Homer," 
replied  Pope,  **  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  subscribe 
for."—"  Oh,"  saW  Bentley,  **  ay,  now  I  recollect— your 
traoslatkm :— H  if  a  preuy  poam,  Mr.  Pops ;  but  you 
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consideration  must  be  had  of  the  nature  of  ooi 
language,  the  form  of  our  metre,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  change  which  two  thousand  years  have 
made  in  the  modes  of  life  and  the  habits  of 
thought.  Virgil  wrote  in  a  language  of  the  same 
general  fabric  with  that  of  Homer,  in  verses  of 
the  same  measure,  and  in  an  age  nearer  to  Ho- 
mer's time  by  eighteen  hundred  years ;  yet  he 
found,  even  then,  the  state  of  the  world  so^mueii 
altered,  and  the  demand  for  elegance  so  mark 
increased,  that  mere  nature  would  be  endured 
no  longer ;  and  perhaps  in  the  multitude  of  bor> 
rowed  passages,  very  few  can  be  shown  which 
he  has  not  embellished. 

There  is  a  time  when  nations,  emerging  from 
barbarity,  and  falling  into  regular  subordination, 
^in  leisure  to  grow  wise,  and  feel  the  shame  of 
Ignorance  and  the  craving  pain  of  unsatisfied 
curiosity.  To  this  hunger  of  the  mind  plain 
sense  is  grateful ;  that  which  fills  the  void  re- 
moves uneasiness,  and  to  be  fi'ee  from  pain  for  a 
while  is  pleasure ;  but  repletion  generates  fas> 
tidiousness ;  a  saturated  mlellect  soon  becomet 
luxurious,  and  knowledge  finds  no  willine  re* 
ception  till  it  is  recommended  by  artifidaldi^ 
tion.  Thus  it  will  be  found,  in  the  progress  ol 
learning,  that  in  all  nations  the  first  writers  are 
simple,  and  that  every  age  improves  in  elegance. 
One  refinement  always  makes  way /or  another; 
and  what  was  expedient  to  Virgil  was  necessary 
to  Pope. 

I  suppose  many  readers  of  the  English  '*  Ihad," 
when  they  have  been  touched  with  some  unex- 
pected beauty  of  the  lighter  kind,  have  tried  to 
enjoy  it  in  the  original,  where,  alas  !  it  was  not 
to  be  found.  Homer  doubtless  owes  to  his  trans- 
lator many  Ovidian  graces  not  exactly  suitable 
to  his  character ;  but  to  have  added  can  be  no 
^at  crime,  if  notiiing  be  taken  away.  Elegance 
IS  surely  to  be  desired,  if  it  be  not  gained  at  the 
expense  of  dignity.  A  hero  would  wish  to  be 
loved,  as  well  as  to  be  reverenced. 

To  a  thousand  cavils  one  answer  ia  sufficient; 
the  purpose  of  a  writer  is  to  be  read,  and  the  cri- 
ticism which  would  destroy  the  power  of  plea^ 
ing  must  be  blown  aside.  Pope  wrote  for  hii 
own  age  and  his  own  nation :  he  knew  that  it 
was  necessary  to  colonr  the  images  and  point  the 
sentiments  of  his  author;  he  therefore  made 
him  graceful,  but  lost  him  some  of  his  sub* 
limity. 

The  copious  notes  with  which  the  Tersioo  if 
accompanied,  and  by  which  it  is  recommended 
to  many  readers,  though  they  were  undoubtedly 
written  to  swell  the  volumes,  ouffht  not  to  pais 
witliout  praise :  commentaries  which  attract  the 
reader  by  the  pleasure  of  perusal  have  not  often 
appeared ;  the  notes  of  others  are  read  to  dear 
difficulties,  those  of  Pope  to  vary  entertainment 

It  has  however  been  objected  with  sufficteol 
reason,  that  there  is  in  the  commentary  too  Diack 
of  unseasonable  levity  and  afiected  gayety ;  that 
too  manj  appeals  are  made  to  the  ladies,  and  the 
ease  which  is  so  carefully  preserved  is  sometixDef 
the  ease  of  a  trifler.  Every  art  has  its  tenm^ 
and  ever^  kind  of  instruction  its  profler  ttftef 
the  gravity  of  common  critics  may  be  tadioM^ 
but  is  less  despicable  than  childish  merrimeiit 

Of  the  "  Odyssey  '*  nothing  remains  to  be  ob> 
served ;  the  same  general  praise  may  be  | 
to  both  translations,  and  a  particiilar  m 
tkm  of  atber  wonU  nqoii*  a  ki|»  ^ 
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The  notflfl  were  written  b^  Broome,  who  en- 
ietfoured,  net  imsiiccessnillj,  to  imitate  his 


Of  the  "Dunciad"  the  hint  is  confeesedlj 
IdLen  from  Dryden's  *<  Mac  Flecknoe ;"  bnt  the 
fkuk  is  BO  enlarged  and  diyeraified  as  jastly  to 
claim  the  praise  of  an  ori^nal,  and  afrords  the 
hart  specimen  that  has  yet  appeared  of  personal 
■tire  ludicrously  pompous. 
That  the  design  was  moral,  whatever  the 
'kor  might  tell  either  his  readers  or  himself,  I 
not  convinced.  The  first  motive  was  the 
» of  revenging  the  contempt  in  which  Theo- 
bald had  treat^  his  Shakspeare,  and  rej^ning 
the  honour  which  he  had  lost,  by  crushmg  his 
monenL  Theobald  was  not  of  bulk  enough 
be  fill  a  poem,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to 
kid  other  enemies  with  other  names,  at  whose 
Dse  he  might  divert  the  public 
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In  this  design  there  was  petulance  and  mali^- 
ni^  enough ;  but  I  cannot  think  it  very  crimi- 
aaL  An  author  places  himself  uncalled  before 
the  tribunal  of  cntidsm,  and  solicits  fame  at  the 
baiard  of  dis^ce.  Dulness  or  deformity  are 
not  culpable  in  themselves,  but  may  be  very 
jaally  reproached  when  they  pretend  to  the 
iMioar  or  wit  or  the  influence  of  beauty.  If 
bed  writers  were  to  pass  without  reprehension, 
vhat  should  restrun  them?  impune  diem  con- 
ntmpserii  ingent  TeUphus ;  and  upon  bad  writers 
mij  will  censure  have  much  effect  The  satire 
ehKh  brought  Theobald  and  Moore  into  con- 
tempt  dropped  impotent  from  Bentley,  Uke  the 
javain  of  Friam. 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  eatirical  criticism 
■ay  be  considered  as  useful  when  it  rectifies 
nror  and  improves  judgment:  he  that  refines 
thepublic  taste  is  a  public  benefactor. 

'Ae  beauties  of  this  poem  are  well  known  ; 
ts  chief  fault  is  the  grossness  of  its  images. 
Pope  and  Swift  had  an  unnatural  delight  in 
dees  physically  impure,  such  as  evenr  other 
Mgue  utters  with  unwillingness,  and  of  which 
ivery  ear  shrinks  from  the  mention. 
^  Bat  even  this  fault,  offensive  as  it  is,  may  be 

S'ven  for  the  excellence  of  other  passages ; 
as  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  Moore, 
he  account  of  the  traveller,  the  misfortune  of 
he  florist,  and  the  crowded  Uioughts  and  stately 
rambers  which  dignify  the  concluding  para- 
imph. 

The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  the 
"Dnnciad,'*  not  always  for  the  better,  require 
hat  it  should  be  pubhshed,  vnth  all  its  varia- 


Thc  "Essay  on  Man"  was  a  work  of  great 
abonr  and  long  consideration,  but  certainly  not 
'he  happiest  of  Pope's  performances.  The  sub- 
ject is  perhaps  not  very  proper  for  pootry,  and 
he  poet  was  not  sufficiently  master  of  his  sub- 
leet;  metaphysical  morality  was  to  him  a  new 
iliidy :  he  was  proud  of  his  acquisitions,  and, 
wppoaing  himself  master  of  great  secrets,  was  in 
Mate  to  teach  what  be  had  not  learned.  Thus 
be  tells  us,  in  the  firat  epistle,  that  from  the  na- 
tove  of  the  supreme  Being  may  be  deduced  an 
N«br  of  beings  such  as  mankind,  because  infi- 
lile  excellence  can  do  only  what  is  best  He 
hide  out  that  these  beings  must  be  **some- 
efaere ;"  and  that  "  all  the  question  is,  whether 
■eo  be  in  a  wrong  place.**  Surely  if,  according 
'o  tbe  poet'a  Lfeibnitian  reasoning,  we  may  infer 
33 


that  man  ought  to  be,  only  because  he  is ;  we 
may  allow  t&t  this  place  is  the  right  place,  be- 
cause he  has  it  Supreme  Wisdom  is  not  less 
infaUible  in  disposing  than  in  creating.  But 
what  is  meant  by  tomtwhere  and  p^sce,  and 
throng*  vHaet^  it  had  been  vain  to  ask  Pope,  who 
probably  had  never  asked  himself. 

Having  exalted  himself  into  the  chair  of  vns- 
dom,  he  tells  us  much  that  every  man  knows, 
and  much  that  he  does  not  know  himself ;  that 
we  see  but  Uttle,  and  that  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse is  beyond  our  comprehension ;  an  opinion 
not  very  uncommon ;  and  that  there  is  a  chain 
of  subordinate  beings  *<from  infinite  to  nothing,** 
of  which  himself  and  his  read  era  are  equally 
ignorant  But  he  gives  us  one  comfort,  which 
without  his  help  he  supposes  unattainable,  in  the 
position,  "  that  though  we  are  fools,  yet  God  is 
wise.** 

The  Essay  affords  an  egregious  instance  of 
the  predominance  of  genius,  the  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  imagery,  and  the  seductive  powera  of 
eloquence.  Never  were  penury  of  knowledge 
and  vulgarity  of  sentiment  so  happily  disguised. 
The  reader  feels  his  mind  full,  though  he  learns 
nothing ;  and,  when  he  meets  it  in  its  new  array, 
no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his  mother  and  hie 
nurse.  When  those  wonder-working  sounds 
sink  into  sense,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Esoay, 
disrobed  of  its  ornaments,  is  Ief\  to  the  powert  of 
its  naked  excellence,  what  shall  we  discover  ?— 
That  we  are,  in  comparison  with  our  Creator, 
very  weak  and  ignorant ;  that  we  do  not  uphold 
the  chain  of  existence,  and  that  we  could  not 
make  one  another  with  mora  skill  than  we  ara 
made.  We  may  learn  yet  mora;  that  the  arts 
of  human  life  were  copied  from  the  instinctive 
operations  of  other  animals ;  that,  if  the  world 
be  made  for  man,  it  may  be  said  that  man  was 
made  for  geese.  To  those  profound  principles 
of  natural  koowledge  are  added  some  moral 
instructions  equally  new :  that  self-interest,  well  . 
understood,  will  produce  social  concord;  that 
men  are  mutual  gainera  by  mutual  benefits ;  that 
evil  is  sometimes  balanced  by  good ;  that  human 
advantages  are  unstable  and  fallacious,  of  unceiv 
tain  duration  and  doubtful  effect ;  that  our  true 
honour  is,  not  to  have  a  great  part,  but  to  act  it 
well ;  that  virtue  only  is  our  own ;  and  that  hap 
piness  is  always  in  our  power. 

Surely  a  man  of  no  very  comprehensive  search 
may  venture  to  say  that  ne  has  heard  all  this  be- 
fore ;  buf  it  was  never  till  now  recommended  by 
such  a  blaze  of  embellishments,  or  such  sweet- 
ness of  melody.  The  vigorous  contraction  of 
some  thoughts,  the  luxuriant  amplification  of 
othera,  the  incidental  illustrations,  and  some- 
times the  dignity,  sometimes  the  solbiess,  of  the 
veraes,  enchain  philosophy,  suspend  criticism, 
and  oppress  judgment  by  overpowering  pleasure. 

This  is  true  of  manv  paragraphs ;  yet,  if  I  had 
undertaken  to  exemplify  Pope's  felicity  of  com- 
position before  a  rigid  critic^  I  should  not  select 
the  *' Essay  on  Man  ;'*  for  it  contains  mora  lines 
unsuccessfully  laboured,  more  harshness  of  dic- 
tion, more  thoughts  imperfectly  expressed,  nipra 
levity  without  elegance,  ana  more  heavineee 
without  strength,  than  will  .easily  be  found  in  all 
his  other  works.  • 

The  Characters  Cff  Men  and  Women  ara  the 
prodnrt  of  diligent  speculation  upon  human  life : 
much  labour  has  been  bestowed  upentiMM,  ead 
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Pope  yerj  acldom  laboured  in  Tain.  That  his 
excellence  may  be  properly  estimated,  I  recom* 
mend  a  comparison  of  his  Characters  of  Women 
with  Boileau's  satire ;  it  will  then  be  seen  with 
how  much  more  perspicacity  female  nature  is 
investigated  and  female  excellence  selected; 
and  he  surely  is  no  mean  writer  to  whom  Boi- 
leau  should  be  found  inferior.  The  Characters 
of  Men,  however,  are  written  with  more,  if  not 
with  deeper  thought,  and  exhibit  many  pas- 
sages exquisitely  beautiful.  The  **Gem  and 
the  Flower  *'  will  not  easily  be  equalled.  In  the 
women's  part  are  some  defects ;  the  character  of 
Atossa  is  not  so  neatlr finished  as  thatof  Clodio : 
and  some  of  the  female  characters  may  be  found 
perhaps  more  frequently  among  men  ;  what  is 
•aid  of  Philomede  was  true  of  Prior. 

In  the  Epistles  to  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord 
Burlington,  Dr.  Warburton  has  endeavoured  to 
find  a  train  of  thought  which  was  never  in  the 
writer's  head,  and  to  support  his  hypothesis,  has 
printed  that  first  which  was  published  last.  In 
one,  the  most  valuable  passage  is  perhaps  the 
Elegy  on  "Good  Sense;"  and  the  other,  the 
**  End  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

The  epistle  to  Arbuthnot,  now  arbitrarily 
ealled  **  The  Prologue  to  the  Satires,"  is  a  per- 
formance consisting,  as  it  seems,  of  many  frag- 
ments wrought  mto  one  design,  which  by  this 
dnion  of  scattered  beauties  contains  more  strik- 
ing paragraphs  than  could  probably  have  been 
brought  together  into  an  occasional  work.  As 
there  is  no  stronger  motive  to  exertion  than  self- 
defence,  no  part  has  more  elegance,  spirit,  or 
dignity,  than  the  poet's  vindication  of  Lis  own 
character.  The  meanest  passage  is  the  satire 
upon  Sporus. 

Of  the  two  poems  which  derived  their  names 
from  the  year,  and  which  are  called  **The  Epi- 
logue to  the  Satires,"  it  was  very  justly  remarked 
by  Savage,  that  the  second  was  in  the  whole 
more  strongly  conceived,  and  more  equally  sup- 
ported, but  that  it  bad  no  single  passa^  equal 
to  the  contention  in  the  first  for  the  dignity  of 
vice  and  the  celebration  of  the  triumph  of  cor^ 
niption. 

The  imitations  of  Horace  seem  to  have  been 
written  as  relaxations  of  his  ^nius.  This  em- 
ployment became  his  favourite  by  its  facility; 
the  plan  was  ready  to  his  hand,  and  nothing 
was  rec^uired  but  to  accommodate  as  he  could 
the  sentiments  of  an  old  author  to  recent  facts 
or  familiar  images ;  but  what  is  easy  is  seldom 
excellent :  such  imitations  cannot  give  pleasure 
to  common  readers :  the  man  of  learning  may 
be  S'>metimes  surprised  and  delighted  by  an  un- 
expected parallel ;  but  the  comparison  requires 
knowledge  of  the  original,  which  will  likewise 
oflen  detect  strained  applications.  Between  Ro- 
man images  and  English  manners,  there  will  be 
an  irreconcileable  dissimilitude,  and  the  work 
will  be  generally  uncouth  and  party-coloured, 
neither  original  nor  translated,  neitner  ancient 
nor  modem.* 


•  In  one  of  these  poems  is  a  couplet,  tn  which  beloofi 
a  ttorj  that  I  once  heard  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ridley  relate : 

**  Slander  or  poison  dread  fVoin  Delta's  rafe ; 
flarsb  words,  or  hangings  if  your  judge  be  ♦♦♦*.'* 

0lr  Francis  Page,  a  judge  well  known  in  his  time,  con- 
cefving  that  his  name  was  meant  to  1111  up  the  blank|Mnt 
HsdwkioMr.FDpSyio  eoaplain  onMlasQlL   Pope 


Pope  had,  in  proportion*  very  nicelj  adjoitei 
to  each  other,  all  the  qualities  that  oonstitiite 
genius.  He  had  invention,  by  which  new  trauM 
of  events  axe  formed,  and  new  scenes  of  imagery 
displayed,  as  in  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock ;"  and 
by  which  extrinsic  and  adventitioaf  embellisii- 
ments  and  illustrations  are  connected  with  a 
known  subject,  as  in  the  *'  Essay  on  Criticism.'* 
He  had  imagination  which  strongly  hnpresses 
on  the  writer's  mind,  and  enables  him  to  convey 
to  the  reader,  the  various  forms  of  nature,  ma- 
dents  of  life,  and  energies  of  paasion,  as  in  his 
"Eloisa,"  "Windsor  Forest,"  and  the  "Ethic 
Epistles."  He  had  iudgment  which  selects 
from  life  or  nature  what  the  present  purpose 
requires,  and,  by  separating  the  essence  of  things 
from  its  concomitants,  often  makes  the  represen- 
tation more  powerful  than  the  reality :  and  bs 
had  colours  of  language  always  berore  him, 
ready  to  decorate  his  matter  with  every  grace  of 
elegant  expression,  as  when  be  accoromodatei 
his  diction  to  the  wonderful  multiplicity  of  Ho- 
mer's sentiments  and  descriptions. 

Poetical  expression  includes  sound  as  well  u 
meaning:  "Music,"  says  Dryden,  "is  inarti- 
culate poetry ;"  among  tne  excellences  of  Pope, 
therefore,  must  be  mentioned  the  melody  of  bis 
metre.  By  perusing  the  works  of  Dryden  be 
discovered  tne  most  perfect  fabric  of  Enclish 
verse,  and  habituated  himself  to  that  only  which 
he  found  the  best ;  in  consequence  of  which 
restraint,  his  poetry  has  been  censured  as  too 
uniformly  musical,  and  as  glutting  the  ear  with 
unvaried  sweetness.  I  suspect  this  objectioQ  to 
be  the  cant  of  those  who  judge  by  prindplet 
rather  than  perception;  and  who  would  even 
themselves  have  less  pleasure  in  his  works,  if 
he  had  tried  to  reUeve  attention  by  studied  dis- 
cords, or  affected  to  break  his  lines  and  vaiy  hij 
pauses. 

But  though  he  was  thus  careful  of  his  versi- 
fication, he  did  not  oppress  his  powers  with 
superfluous  rigour.  He  seems  to  have  tboogfat 
with  Boileau,  that  the  practice  of  writinc  mi^ht 
be  refined  till  the  difficulty  should  overoalaoce 
the  advantage.  The  construction  of  his  langaa|^ 
is  not  always  strictly  grammatical :  with  thoee 
rhymes  which  prest:ription  had  conjoined,  be 
contented  himself^  without  regard  to  Swift'i 
remonstrances,  though  there  was  no  striking 
consonance ;  nor  was  he  very  careful  to  vary  bii 
terminations,  or  to  refuse  admission,  at  a  small 
distance,  to  the  same  rhymes. 

To  Swift's  edict  for  the  exclusion  of  Alexan- 
drines and  triplets  he  paid  little  reffard ;  he  ad- 
mitted them,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  Fenton,  too 
rarely ;  he  uses  them  more  liberally  in  his  trans- 
lation than  his  poems. 

He  has  a  few  double  rh3rmes  ;  and  tdwart,  1 
think,  unsuccessfully,  except  once  in  the  "Rape 
of  the  Lock." 

Expletives  he  very  early  ejected  from  hii 
▼erses ;  but  he  now  and  then  admits  an  epithet 
rather  commodious  than  important.    Each  of 


told  the  young  man  that  the  blank  might  be  supplied  1>T 
many  monosjllables  other  than  the  judge's  oanie>- 
"  But,  sir,*'  said  tbe  clerk,  **  the  judgv  sajs  that  no  otker 
word  will  make  sense  of  the  passage.**  **  80  ibco  t 
seems,'*  says  Pope,  ''your  master  is  notooly  ajailr« 
but  a  poet :  as  that  is  the  case,  the  odds  are  agalnsi  ■'• 
Give  ray  respecu  to  the  judtre,  and  tell  him,  I  win  m* 
contend  with  one  that  has  the  advamace  of  me,  asd  be 
may  fill  up  tbs  blank  as  he  pteMi.*v-.'lL 


POPE. 


tbt  six  ILrat  lines  of  the  **IliAd^  might  toee  two 
lyllabies  with  very  little  dimination  of  the  mei 
ing;  and  eometimee,  after  all  hii  art  and  labour, 
one  Terse  seems  to  be  m«de  for  the  sake  of  an- 
other. In  his  latter  productions  the  diction  is 
sometimes  Titiated  by  French  idioms,  with  which 
BoUn^roke  had  peiiiaps  infected  him. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  couplet  by  which  he 
declared  his  own  ear  to  be  most  gratified  was 
this: 

Lo,  whsre  M«<xis  sle«p«,  and  hardly  flows 
TliafrMziag  Taoaischrouf  h  a  waate  ofaoowa. 

Bat  the  reason  of  this  preference  I  cannot  dis- 


It  is  remarked  by  Wstts,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  happy  combination  of  words,  or  a  phrase  po- 
eticalW  elegant  in  the  Eoglish  language,  which 
Pope  has  not  inserted  into  his  version  of  Homer. 
How  he  obtained  possession  of  so  many  beauties 
of  speech,  it  were  desimble  to  know.  That  he 
gleaned  firom  authors,  obscure  as  well  as  emi- 
nent, what  he  thought  brilliant  or  useful,  and 
nreserred  it  all  in  a  re^ar  collection,  is  not  un- 
likely. When^  in  his  last  years.  Hall's  Satires 
were  shown  him,  he  wished  that  he  had  seen 
them  sooner. 

New  sentiments  and  new  images  others  may 
produce;  but  to  attempt  any  fiu-ther  iraprove- 
nient  of  versification  will  be  danjgierous.  Art 
and  diligence  have  now  done  their  best,  and 
what  shall  be  added  will  be  the  efibrt  of  tedious 
toil  and  needless  curiosity. 

After  air  this,  it  is  surely  superfluous  to  an- 
swer the  question  that  has  once  been  asked, 
Whether  rope  was  a  poet?  oiherwise  than  by 
asking,  in  return.  If  Fone  be  not  a  poet,  where 
is  poetry  to  be  found  7  To  circumscribe  poetry 
bj  a  definition  will  only  show  the  narrowness 
or  the  definer,  though  a  definition  which  shall  ex- 
dude  Pope  will  not  easily  be  made.  Let  us  look 
round  upon  the  present  time,  and  bark  upon  the 
past ;  let  us  inquire  to  whom  ihe  voice  of  man- 
kind has  decreed  the  wreath  of  poetry ;  let  their 
productions  be  examined,  and  their  claims  stated, 
and  the  pretensions  of  Pope  will  be  no  more  dis- 
puted. Had  he  given  the  world  only  his  ver- 
sion, the  name  of  poet  mn^t  have  been  allowed 
him ;  if  the  writer  of  the  "Iliad**  were  to  class 
his  successors,  he  would  assign  a  very  high  place 
to  his  translator,  without  requiring  any  other 
evidence  of  genius. 

The  following  letter,  of  which  the  original  is 
in  the  himds  of  Lord  Hardwicke,  was  communi- 
cated to  me  by  the  kindness  of  Mr,  JodrelL 

^To  Mr.  BaiDQXs,  at  the  Bisliop  of  London's, 
atFulhauL 
"Sia, 

"  The  favour  of  your  letter,  with  your  remark, 
can  never  be  enough  acknowledged ;  and  the 
speed  with  which  you  discharged  so  troublesome 
a  task  doubles  the  obligation. 

**  1  must  own,  you  have  pleased  me  very  much 
by  commendations  so  ill  bestowed  upon  me; 
but,  I  assure  you,  much  more  by  the  frankness 
of  jTour  censure,  which  I  ought  to  take  the  more 
kindly  of  the  two^  as  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
a  scribbler  to  be  improved  in  his  judgment  than 
to  be  soothed  in  his  vanity.  The  greater  part 
of  those  deviations  from  the  Greek  which  you 
iMtve  obeenred,  I  was  led  into  by  Chapman  and 


Hobbes ;  who  are,  it  seems,  as  much  celebrated 
for  their  knowledge  of  the  original,  as  they  ar« 
decried  for  the  badness  of  meir  translations. 
Chapman  pretends  to  have  restored  the  ffenume 
sense  of  the  author,  from  the  mistakes  of  all  for- 
mer explainers,  in  several  hundred  places ;  and 
the  Cambridge  editors  of  the  large  Homer,  in 
Qreek  and  Latin,  attributed  so  much  to  Hobbes, 
that  they  confess  they  have  corrected  the  old 
Latin  interpretation  very  often  by  his  version. 
For  my  part,  I  generally  took  the  author's  mean- 
ing to  be  as  you  have  explained  it;  yet  their 
authority,  joined  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own 
imperfectoess  in  tiie  language,  overruled  me. 
However,  sir,  you  may  be  confident  I  think  you 
in  the  right,  because  you  happen  to  be  of  my 
opinion  ;  for  men  (let  them  say  what  they  will) 
never  approve  any  other's  sense,  but  as  it  squares 
with  their  own.  But  you  have  made  me  much 
more  proud  of,  and  positive  in  my  judrnnent, 
since  It  is  strengthened  by  yours.  I  tnink  your 
criticisms  which  regard  the  expression  very  just, 
and  shall  make  my  profit  of  tnem ;  to  give  you 
some  proof  that  I  am  in  earnest.  I  will  alter  three 
verses  on  your  bare  objection,  though  I  have  Mr. 
Dryden*s  example  for  each  of  them.  And  this, 
1  hope,  you  will  account  no  small  piece  of  obe- 
dience from  one  who  values  the  auinority  of  one 
true  poet  above  that  of  twenty  critics  or  com- 
mentators. But,  though  I  speak  thus  of  com- 
mentators, I  will  continue  to  read  carefully  all  I 
can  procure,  to  make  up,  that  way,  for  my  own 
want  of  critical  understanding  in  the  original 
beauties  of  Homer.  Though  the  greatest  of 
them  are  certainly  those  of  invention  and  design, 
which  are  not  at  all  confined  to  the  language ; 
for  the  distinguishing  excellences  of  Homer  are 
(by  the  consent  of  the  best  critics  of  all  nations) 
first  in  the  manners,  (which  include  all  the 
speeches,  as  being  no  other  than  the  representa- 
tions of  each  person's  manners  by  his  words ;) 
and  then  in  that  rapture  and  fii*e  which  carries 
you  away  with  him,  with  that  wonderful  force, 
that  no  man  who  has  a  true  poetical  spirit  is 
master  of  himself  while  he  reads  him.  Homer 
makes  you  interested  and  concerned  before  you 
are  aware,  all  at  once ;  whereas  Vireil  does  it  by 
soft  deffrees.  This,  I  believe,  is  what  a  trans 
lator  of  nomer  ought  principally  to  imitate ;  and 
it  is  very  hard  for  any  translator  to  come  up  to 
it,  because  the  chief  reason  whv  all  translations 
fall  short  of  their  originals  is,  that  the  very  con- 
straint they  are  obliged  to  renders  them  neavy 
and  dispirited. 

"  The  great  beauty  of  Homer's  language,  as 
I  take  it,  consists  in  that  noble  simplicity  which 
runs  through  all  his  works ;  (and  yet  nis  dic- 
tion, contrary  to  what  one  would  ima^ne  con- 
sistent with  simplicity,  is  at  the  same  time  veiy 
copious.)  I  don't  know  how  I  have  run  into  this 
pedantry  in  a  letter,  but  I  find  I  have  said  too 
much,  as  well  as  spoken  too  inconsiderately: 
what  farther  thoughts  I  have  upon  this  subject  I 
shall  be  glad  to  communicate  to  you  (for  my  own 
improvement)  when  we  meet;  which  is  a  hap- 
piness I  very  earnestly  desire,  as  I  do  likewise 
some  opportunity  of  proving  how  much  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  your  friendship,  and  how  truly 
I  am,  sin 

"  Your  most  faithful,  humble  servant, 

"A.PoFa.'» 
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The  critieism  upon  Pope's  Epftaiihe,  ^^hhh 
was  printed  in  "  The  Universal  Visiti^r,"  in 
placed  here,  bein^  tno  minute  and  parUcular  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Life. 

Etert  art  is  best  taught  by  example,  l^O' 
thing  contributes  more  to  the  cultivation  of  pro- 
priety than  remarks  on  the  works  of  those  who 
nave  most  excelled.  I  shall  therefore  ende^votir^ 
at  this  visitt  to  entertain  the  young  stndenL^  in 
poetry  with  an  examination  of  Pope's  Epitaphs. 

To  define  an  epitaph  is  useless ;  every  one 
knows  that  it  is  an  inscription  on  a  tomb.  An 
epitaph,  therefore,  implies  no  particular  chArac- 
ter  ot  writing,  but  may  be  composed  in  ver»e  or 
prose.  It  is  mdeed  commonly  panegyrical  ■  be- 
cause we  are  seldom  disunguisned  with  a  stone 
but  by  our  friends  ; .  but  it  has  no  rule  to  re^irai  n 
or  modify  it,  except  this,  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
longer  than  common  beholders  may  be  expected 
to  mive  leisure  and  patience  to  peruse. 

I. 

On  CBAaLxa  Earl  of  DoatcT,  in  the  Church  of 
Wythyham  m  8\ 


Dorset,  the  frace  of  cnurt«,  the  muse's  pride. 
Patron  ofaru,  and  iud^e  of  nature,  died— 
The  Bcourfe  of  pride,  thougrh  sanaified  or  great ; 
Of  fops  io  learning,  and  of  knaree  in  stale ; 
Yec  aoll  hid  nature,  tliouf  ti  severe  his  lay. 
His  anfer  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay. 
Blest  satlriirt !  who  louchM  the  means  so  tme. 
As  show*d  Vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  loo. 
Blen  courtier  !  who  rouid  icing  and  country  pleaH^ 
Yet  sacred  kept  his  friendships  and  his  ease. 
Blest  peer  !  his  great  forefather's  every  grace 
Reflecting,  and  reflected  on  hie  ntce ; 
Where  other  Buckhurits,  other  Dorsecs  shine, 
And  patriou  siili,  or  poets,  deck  the  line. 

The  first  distich  of  this  epitaph  contains  a  kin^i 
of  information  which  few  would  want,  that  ihn 
man  for  whom  tlie  tomb  was  erected  died.  Tht^re 
are  indeed  some  qualities  worthy  of  prai^'i'  as- 
cribed to  the  dead,  but  none  that  were  likt  ]y  to 
exempt  him  from  the  lot  of  man,  or  incline  u? 
much  to  Wonder  that  he  should  die.  WliPt  is 
meant  by  '^  judge  of  nature,"  is  not  easy  to  9a  y. 
Nature  is  not  the  object  of  human  judipiir^rit; 
for  it  is  vain  to  judge  where  we  cannot  altrr.  If 
by  nature  is  meant  what  is  commonly  calUxi  na- 
ture by  the  critics,  a  just  representation  of  thin gi? 
really  existing  and  actions  really  performed^  na- 
ture cannot  be  properi v  opposed  to  art ;  nature 
being,  in  this  sense,  only  the  best  effect  of  an. 
The  scourge  of  pride — 

Of  this  couplet,  the  second  line  is  not,  what  \s 
intended,  an  illustration  of  the  former.  Pndi^ 
in  the  great  is  indeed  well  enough  connected  with 
knaves  in  state,  though  knaves  is  a  word  rather 
too  ludicrous  and  light;  but  the  mention  of 
sanctified  pride  will  not  lead  the  thoughts  to  fops 
ill  learning,  but  rather  to  some  species  of  tyranny 
or  oppression,  something  more  gloomy  and  more 
formidable  than  foppery. 

Tec  eoik  his  nature— 

This  is  a  high  compliment,  but  was  not  Cirri 
bestowed  on  Dorset  by  Pope.  The  next  ver^e 
is  extremely  beautSfuL 

Blest  satirist  !— 

In  this  distich  is  another  line  of  which  Pope 
WW  not  UieMithor.    I  da  not  mean  U>  blame 


thcae  imitatiooa  with  mudi  hanliness ;  in  W 
perfiMmances  they  are  scarcely  to  be  avoiik^ 
and  in  shorter  tliey  may  be  indniged,  becanse 
the  train  of  the  composition  may  oatnially  in- 
volve them,  or  the  scantiness  of  the  Mibject  allow 
little  choice.  However,  what  ia  borrowed  is  not 
to  be  enjoyed  as  our  own ;  and  it  is  the  basi 
of  critical  justice  to  give  every  bod  of  the  i 
his  proper  feather. 

Blest  courtier ! 

Whether  a  courtier  can  property  be  coJ 

ed  for  keeping  his  ease  sacred,  may  perhaps  be 
disputable.  To  please  king  and  country,  with- 
out sacrificing  friendship  to  any  change  of  times, 
was  a  very  imoommon  mstance  of  prudence  or 
felicity,  and  deserved  to  be  Itept  aenarate  from 
a  commendation  as  care  of  nis  ei 


so  poor  1 

wish  our  poets  would  attend  a  little  move  acco- 
rately  to  tne  use  of  the  word  sacred,  which  surely 
should  never  be  applied  in  a  serious  compoaitioB 
but  where  some  reference  may  be  niaae  to  a 
higher  Being,  or  where  some  duty  is  exacted  or 
implied.  A  man  may  keep  his  firiendship  aacred, 
because  promises  of  friendship  are  very  awful 
ties  ;  but  methinks  he  cannot,  out  in  a  buriesqoe 
sense,  be  said  to  keep  his  ease  sacred. 

Blest  peer ! 

The  blessinj^  ascribed  to  the  peer  has  no  con- 
oexion  with  his  peerage  ;  they  might  happen  to 
any  other  man  whose  ancestors  were  remember- 
ed, or  whose  posterity  are  likely  to  be  regarded. 

I  know  not  whether  this  epitaph  be  wortfaj 
either  of  the  writer  or  the  man  entombed. 

II. 

On  Sia  William  TbumbulLjOwc  qf  thegnme^d 
SecretarieM  of  State  to  Kino  William  IQ.  iiAs, 
having  rengned  hi*  plaee^  died  in  his  retirtamsi  st 
Easthamstead  m  Berkshire,  1716. 

A  pleasing  form ;  a  firm,  yet  cautious  miod ; 

Sincere,  though  prudent,  constant,  yec  resigned ; 

Honour  unchanged,  a  principle  pcofest, 

FixM  to  one  side,  but  moderate  to  the  rest } 

An  honest  courtier,  yet  a  patriot  too ; 

Just  to  his  prince,  and  to  bis  country  true  ; 

Fill  d  whh  the  sense  ofsge,  the  fire  of  youth, 

A  scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  truth ; 

A  generous  faith,  from  superstition  free ; 

A  lore  to  peace,  and  hate  of  tyranny  ; 

Such  this  iMxi  was ;  who,  now  from  earth  removHl, 

At  length  enjoys  that  liberty  he  lov'd. 

In  this  eoitaph,  as  in  many  others,  there  ap- 
pears, at  tne  first  view,  a  fault  which  I  think 
scarcely  any  beauty  can  compensate.  The 
name  is  omitted.  The  end  of  an  epitaph  is  to 
convey  some  account  of  the  dead ;  and  to  what 
purpose  is  any  thing  (old  of  him  whose  name  is 
concealed?  An  epitaph,  and  a  history  of  a 
nameless  hero,  are  equally  absurd,  since  the  vir- 
tues and  qualities  so  recounted  in  dtber  are 
scattered  at  the  mercy  of  fortune  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  guess.  The  name,  it  is  true,  may  be 
read  upon  the  stone ;  but  what  obligation  has 
it  to  tne  poet,  whose  verses  wander  over  the 
earth  and  leave  their  sufaiect  behind  them,  and 
who  is  forced,  Uke  an  unskilfiil  painter,  to  make 
hispurpoee known  by  adventitious  help T 

This  epitaph  is  wholly  vrithout  elevation,  tod 
contains  notning  striking  or  particular ;  but  the 
poet  is  not  to  be  blamra  for  the  defects  of  his 
«ubjecL    He  said,  perhapsi  tha  best  tfaBtconU 
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letHMybj  tk*  chmrader 
.  ytd.  Tmm  m  w>>oppo- 
mumI  tmtrtUr  and  a  fdSriU; 
for,  an  4«imj<  eouriter  cannot  but  be  a  pmMot, 

It  was  unsuitable  to  the  nicety  required  in 
short  eompositions  to  close  his  yerse  with  the 
word  loo.*  every  rhyme  should  be  a  word  of 
emphasis  ;  nor  can  this  rule  be  safely  neglected, 
except  where  the  length  of  the  poem  makes 
slight  inaccuracies  excusable,  or  allows  room  for 
beauties  sufficient  to  overpower  the  effects  of 
petty  faults. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  line  the  word 
flUd  is  weak,  and  prosaic,  having  no  particular 
adaptation  to  any  of  the  words  that  follow  it 

Tho  thought  m  the  lant  line  is  impertinent, 
having  no  connexion  with  the  foregoing  cha- 
racter; nor  with  the  condition  of  the  man  de- 
scribed. Had  the  epitaph  been  written  on  the 
poor  ooaspirator*  who  died  lately  in  prison  after' 
a  confinement  of  more  than  forty  years,  without 
any  ciime  proved  against  him,  the  sientiment  had 
been  just  and  pathetical ;  but  why  should  Trum- 
bull be  congratulatfHl  upon  his  liberty,  who  had 
never  known  restraint? 

III. 

OaClW  Hos.  SilfOH  HARCoraT,  only  Son  of  the  Lord 
CkamnUar  HAacooRT,  at  the  Chtreh  qf  Sttmton' 
Mimxamrtm  Orfordahire^  1720. 

To  Ihioflad  shrine.  wkoe*er  thou  trt,  dnw  near ; 
H«r«  liM  Um  fHMM  OUMC  )oT*d.  the  eon  most  dear: 
Who  ne'er  knew  Joy,  but  fHendehlp  might  ^ide, 
Or  rare  hie  fttherfriefboc  when  he  died. 

How  Tain  b  reaeon  !  eloquence  how  weak ! 
If  Pope  muet  leli  whftt  Hercourt  cannot  epeak. 
Oh  !  Ice  thy  onoe*loT*d  friend  Inecribe  thy  atone. 
And  with  a  father*!  torrowe  mix  hit  own ! 

This  epitaph  is  principally  remarkable  for  the 
srtful  introduction  of  the  name,  which  is  inserted 
with  a  peculiar  felicity,  to  which  chance  must 
concur  with  genius,  which  no  man  can  hope  to 
attain  twice,  and  which  cannot  be  copiea  but 
with  servile  imitation. 

I  cannot  but  wi^h  that  of  this  inscription  the 
two  last  lines  had  been  omitted,  as  they  take 
away  from  the  energy  what  they  do  not  add  to 
the  sense. 

IV. 

Oa  Jabcci  CaAsei,Es«. 
in  fVtttmintttr  Abbey. 
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n,  yet  friend  to  trtith  !  of  soul  sincere. 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honour  clear  ! 
Who  broke  no  promise,  eerT'd  no  private  end, 
Who  f  ain'd  no  title,  and  who  loM  no  friend  ! 
Enooblod  by  Umaelf,  by  all  approved. 
Frais'd,  wept,  and  honoured  by  the  Miue  he  IoT*d ! 

The  lines  on  Craggs  were  not  originally  in- 
tended ^  an  epitaph ;  and  therefore  some  faults 
are  to  be  imputed  to  the  violence  with  which  they 
Sire  torn  from  the  poem  that  first  contained  them. 

«  Major  Bernardl,  who  died  in  Newgate,  Sept.  90, 
17*1.    See  Oent  Mag  vol.  I.  p.  l«^N. 


yfmmkfi  hddWffsr,  obnnre  ■qwedrfscta,  Tkara 
isarediiiidancy«woidsiathsfiratooaplet:  it 
is  svpeviiioiis  to  tell  of  him  who  wms  siiiMrt,  iriM^ 
and/sOVM'y  that  he  was  in  honowr  clear. 

There  seems  to  be  an  opposition  intended  in 
the  fourth  line,  which  is  not  very  obvious :  where 
is  the  relation  between  the  two  positions,  that 
he  gained  no  (tile,  and  lost  no  friend  7 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  the  absurdity 
of  joining  in  the  same  inscription  Latin  and 
English,  or  verse  and  prose.  If  either  languafO 
be  preferable  to  the  ottier,  let  that  only  be  usea ; 
for  no  reason  can  be  given  why  part  of  the  in- 
formation should  be  given  in  one  tongue,  and 
part  in  another,  on  a  tomb  noore  than  in  any 
other  place,  or  any  other  occasion  ;  and  to  teU 
all  that  can  be  conveniently  told  in  verse,  and 
then  to  call  in  the  help  of  prose,  has  always  tho 
appearance  of  a  very  artless  expedient,  or  of  an 
attempt  unaccomplished.  Such  an  epitaph  re- 
serables  the  conversation  of  a  foreigner,  who 
tells  part  of  his  meaning  by  words,  and  conveys 
part  by  signs. 


Intended  for  Ma.  Rows. 
Jn  WeetminHer  Abbey.^ 

Thr  rellee,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  um  we  tni"t. 
And,  tacred,  place  by  Dryden's  awfhlduet ; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  namelese  etone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  inouiring  eyeo. 
Peace  to  thy  gentle  shade,  and  enalese  rest ! 
Blest  in  thr  genius,  in  thy  lore  too  blest !   ■ 
One  grateful  woman  to  thy  flune  supplies 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  hie  oenlos. 

Of  this  inscription  the  chief  fault  is,  that  it  be- 
long less  to  Kowe,  for  whom  it  is  written,  than 
to  Dryden,  who  was  buried  near  him  ;  and  in- 
deed gives  very  little  information  concerning 
either. 

To  wish  Peace  to  thy  shade  is  too  mythological 
to  be  admitted  into  a  Christian  temple  :  the  an- 
cient worship  has  infected  almost  all  our  other 
compositions,  and  might  therefore  be  contented 
to  spare  our  epitaphs.  Lot  fiction  at  least  ceaso 
with  life,  and  let  us  be  serious  over  the  grave. 

VL 

On  Mat.  CoasBT, 

Who  died  of  a  Cancer  in  her  UrsasLf 

Here  resu  a  woman,  good  without  pretence. 
Blest  with  plain  reaeon  and  with  sober  sense  j 
No  conquest  she,  but  o^r  herself,  desir'd : 
No  arts  eseay'd,  but  n'H  to  be  admird. 
Passion  and  pride  w-re  to  her  soul  unknowSf 
Conviiic'd  that  virtue  only  is  our  own. 
So  unaffected,  so  compos'd  a  mind, 
So  Arm,  yet  soU,  so  strong,  yet  so  refln*d. 
HeaT^n,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tn<*d  | 
The  saint  eustain  d  it,  but  the  woman  died. 

I  hnve  always  considered  this  as  the  most 
valuable  of  all  dope's  epitaphs  ;  the  subject  of  it 
is  a  character  not  discriminated  by  any  shinini^ 
or  eminent  peculiarities  ;  yet  that  which  really 
makes,  though  not  the  splendour,  the  felicity  ii 
life,  and  that  which  every  wise  man  will  chooso 
foir  his  final  and  lasting  companion  in  the  lan- 
guor of  age,  in  the  quiet  of  privacy,  when  ho 


•  This  was  altered  much  for  the  better  as  k  now  a 
on  the  monument  In  the  Abbey,  erected  to  Rowe  and  his 
dauchter.— IFar6. 

t  In  the  north  aisle  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  1 
fsret,  WostmioMar.— H. 
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departs  wearr  and  disensted  from  the  ostentap 
tious,  tbe  volatile,  and  the  vain.  Of  such  a 
character,  which  the  dull  overlook,  and  the  gay 
despise,  it  was  fit  that  the  value  should  be  made 
known,  and  the  dignity  established.  Domestic 
virtue,  as  it  is  exerted  without  great  occasions, 
or  conspicuous  consequences,  in  an  even  unnoted 
tenor,  required  the  genius  of  Pope  to  display  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  attract  regard,  and 
enforce  reverence.  Who  can  forbear  to  lament 
that  this  amiable  iiroman  has  no  name  in  the 
verses? 

If  the  particular  lines  of  this  inscription  be 
examined,  it  will  appear  less  faulty  than  the 
rest.  There  is  scarcely  one  line  taken  from 
common- places,  unless  it  be  that  in  which  only 
mrtue  is  said  to  be  our  own,  I  once  heard  a  lady 
of  great  beauty  and  elegance  object  to  the  fourth 
line,  that  it  contained  an  unnatural  and  incredi- 
ble panegyric    Of  this  let  the  ladies  judge. 

VII. 

On  the  Monument  of  the  Hoir.  Robest  Diobt,  and 
of  hie  Sitter  Marv,  erected  by  their  Father^the 
Loan  DioBV,  in  the  Church  tf  Sherborne  in  Dor* 
•etthire,  1727. 

Oo  !  fair  example  of  untainted  youth. 

Of  modest  wiMom  and  paciftc  truth  : 

Compoa*d  in  eufferin^,  and  in  joj  sedato, 

Oooa  without  notse,  without  pretension  great ; 

Just  of  thy  word,  in  every  thought  sincere. 

Who  knew  no  wish  but  what  the  world  might  hear : 

Of  softest  manners,  unafTeaed  mind, 

Lorer  of  peace,  and  firiend  of  human  kind : 

Oo,  lire  !  for  hear  n's  eternal  year  is  thine, 

Oo,  and  exalt  thy  moral  to  dirine. 

And  thou,  blest  maid  !  tfltendant  on  his  doom, 
Pensire  hast  followM  to  the  silent  tnmb ; 
8teer*d  the  same  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore, 
Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more ! 
Oo,  then,  where  only  bliss  sincere  Is  known  ! 
Oo,  where  to  lore  and  to  enjoy  are  one ! 

Yet  take  these  tears,  Mortality  s  relief, 
And,  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  grief: 
These  little  rites,  a  stone,  a  verse  receire, 
*Ti8  all  a  father,  all  a  friend  can  give ! 

This  epitaph  contains  of  the  brother  only  a 
general  indiscriminate  character,  and  of  the  sis- 
ter tells  nothing  but  that  she  died.  The  diffi- 
culty in  writing  epitaphs  is  to  give  a  particular 
and  appropriate  praise.  This,  however,  is  not 
always  to  be  performed,  whatever  be  the  dili- 
gence or  ability  of  the  writer ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  have  no  character  at  aJl,  have 
little  that  distinguishes  them  from  others,  equally 
good  or  bad,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  said 
of  them  which  may  not  be  applied  with  equal 
propriety  to  a  thousand  more.  It  is  indeed  no 
great  panegyric,  that  there  is  inclosed  in  this 
tomb  one  who  was  bom  in  one  year  and  died  in 
another;  yet  many  useful  and  amiable  lives 
have  been  spent  which  yet  leave  little  materials 
for  any  other  memorial.  These  are  however 
not  the  proper  subjects  of  poetry ;  and  when- 
ever friendsnip,  or  any  other  motive,  obliges  a 
poet  to  write  on  such  subjects,  he  must  be  for- 
given if  he  sometimes  wanders  in  generalities, 
and  utters  the  same  oraises  over  different  tombs. 

The  scantiness  of  numan  praises  can  scarcely 
be  made  more  apparent,  than  by  remigpkinar  how 
often  Pope  has,  m  the  few  epitaphs  which  he 
<u)mposea,  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  from 
himself.  The  fourteen  epitaphs  which  he  has 
written,  comprise  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
lines,  in  whicn  there  are  more  repetitions  than 
will  Miily  be  found  in  all  the  net  of  hie  wodie. 


In  the  eiffht  lines  which  make  the  cbaimcter  of 
Di^y,  there  is  scarce  any  thought,  or  word, 
which  may  not  be  found  in  the  other  epita|^ 

The  ninth  line,  which  is  far  the  strongest  and 
most  elegant,  is  borrowed  from  Dryden.  The 
conclusion  is  the  same  with  that  on  Harooait, 
but  b  here  more  elegant  and  better  connected. 

VIII. 
On  Sir  Godfrey  Khsller. 
Jn  Weatndnater  Abbey,  1723. 

Kneller,  by  Hear»n,  and  not  a  master  tancht, 
Whose  an  was  nature  and  whose  pictures  though^ 
Now  for  two  ages,  having  snatch'a  from  (ate 
Whatever  was  beauteous  or  whatever  was  great, 
Lies  crown'd  with  prince's  honours,  poet's  lays. 
Due  to  his  merit  and  brave  thirst  of  praise. 

Living,  great  nature  fear'd  he  might  outrta 
Her  works ;  and  dying,  fears  herself  may  die. 

Of  this  epitaph  the  first  couplet  is  sood,  the 
second  not  bad,  the  third  is  deformed  with  a 
broken  metaphor,  the  word  crowned  not  bemg 
applicable  to  the  honours  or  the  lays  ;  and  the 
fourth  is  not  only  borrowed  from  the  epitaph  oo 
Raphael,  but  of  a  very  harsh  construction. 

IX. 

On  General  Heitrt  Withers. 
In  Weetndneter  Abbey,  1729. 

Here,  Withers,  rest !  thou  bravest,  gentleat  oilDdJ 
Thy  country's  friend,  but  more  of  human  kiixL 
O  !  bum  to  anns  !  O  !  worth  in  youth  approVd  * 
O  !  soft  humanitr  in  age  belor'd  ! 
For  thee  the  hardy  ret'ran  drops  a  tear, 
And  the  gay  courtier  feels  the  sigh  sincere. 

Withers,  adieu !  yet  not  with  thee  renK>v« 
Thy  mania)  spirit  or  thy  social  love  ! 
Amidst  corruption,  luxury,  and  rage, 
Still  leave  some  ancient  virtues  to  our  age ; 
Nor  let  us  say  (those  English  glories  gone) 
The  last  true  Briton  lies  beneath  this  stone. 

The  epitaph  on  Withers  afibrds  another  in- 
stance of  common-places,  though  somewhat  di- 
versified by  minglea  qualities  and  the  peculiarity 
of  a  profession. 

The  second  couplet  is  abrupt,  general,  and 
unpleasing ;  exclamation  seldom  succeeds  in  oor 
language  ;  and,  I  think,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  particle  O !  used  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence, always  offends. 

The  third  couplet  is  more  happy ;  the  value 
expressed  for  him,  by  different  sorts  of  men, 
raises  him  to  esteem  :  there  is  yet  somediing  of 
the  common  cant  of  superficial  satirists,  who 
suppose  that  the  insincerity  of  the  courtier  de- 
stroys all  his  sensations,  and  that  he  is  equally 
a  dissembler  to  the  living  and  the  dead. 

At  the  third  couplet  I  should  wish  the  epitaph 
to  close,  but  that  I  should  be  unwilUng  to  loee 
the  two  next  lines,  which  yet  are  dearly  boufbt 
if  they  cannot  be  retained  without  the  four  uat 
follow  them. 


On  Mr.  Elijah  Fertov. 
At  Easthamatead  in  Berkahire,  I7SQL 

This  modest  stone,  what  few  vain  marblee  cao. 
May  truly  say.  Here  lies  an  honest  man ; 
A  poet,  blest  bevond  the  poet's  fste, 
Whom  Heaven  kept  sscred  from  the  proud  and  gttiC  | 
Foe  to  loud  praise,  and  friend  to  learned  ease, 
Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  loolc'd  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothini?  to  rei^et,  or  there  to  frar  ; 
From  Nature's  temp'rate  feast  rose  satisfied, 
Thank'd  Heaven  that  be  lir  d,  and  ihattedM 
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The  first  couplet  of  this  epitaph  is  borrowed 
fiom  Crashaw.  The  four  next  fines  contain  a 
species  of  praise  peculiar,  original,  and  just — 
Here,  therefore,  the  inscription  should  have 
tftded,  the  latter  part  containing  nothing  but 
what  M  common  to  eyery  man  who  is  wise  and 
^ood.  The  character  of  Fenton  was  so  amiable, 
tiiat  I  cannot  forbear  to  wish  for  some  poet  or 
biographer  to  display  it  more  fully  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  posterity.  If  he  did  not  stand  in  the 
first  rank  ot  genius,  he  may  claim  a  place  in  the 
•econd  ;  and,  whatever  cnticism  may  object  to 
his  writing,  censure  could  find  very  httle  to 
blame  in  his  life. 

XT. 

On  Mr.  Oat. 

In  WtMbidnaUr  Abbey  ^  1732. 

Of  mannera  gentle,  of  affbctione  mild ; 
In  wit,  a  man ;  simplicitj,  a  child ; 
Wkh  nadre  hunioar  temp'rinf  riituoufl  rage, 
Fonn'd  to  delight  at  once  and  lash  the  age ; 
AboTe  temptation  in  a  low  estate, 
And  uncomipted,  e'en  among  the  great ; 
A  sale  companion  and  an  easy  friend, 
Unblam*d  throngh  life,  lamented  in  thy  end, 
ThMe  are  thy  honours  !  not  that  here  thr  bust 
Is  mix*d  whh  heroes,  or  with  kings  thj  dust ; 
But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shall  say, 
Striking  their  pensive  boeome— Here  lies  Oay. 

As  G«y  was  the  favourite  of  our  author,  this 
epitaph  was  probably  written  with  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  attention  ;  yet  it  is  not  more  suc- 
cessfiilly  executed  than  the  rest,  for  it  will  not 
always  happen  that  the  success  of  a  poet  is  pro- 
portionate to  his  labour.  The  same  observation 
may  be  extended  to  all  works  of  imagination, 
which  are  often  influenced  by  causes  wholly  out 
of  the  performer's  power,  by  hints  of  which  he 
perceives  not  the  origin,  by  sudden  elevations 
of  mind  which  he  cannot  produce  himself,  and 
which  sometimes  rise  when  he  expects  them 
least 

The  two  parts  of  the  first  line  are  only  echoes 
of  each  other ;  genUt  manmrt  and  mkd  cffee- 
tkns,  if  they  mean  any  thing,  must  mean  the 


That  Q9.J  was  a  man  in  wit  la  u,  very  frigid 
eommendation  ;  to  have  the  wit  of  a  man  is  not 
much  for  a  poet.  The  %nt  of  num,*  and  the 
ihnpUnty  of  a  child,  make  a  poor  and  vulgar  con- 
trast, and  raise  no  ideas  of  excellence  either  in- 
tdlectaal  or  moral. 

In  the  next  couplet  rage  is  less  properly  intro- 
duced afler  the  mention  of  mUdness  and  j^mf/e- 
«et«,  which  are  made  the  constituents  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  for  a  man  so  mild  and  gentle  to  temper 
hoM  rage  was  not  difficult 

The  next  line  is  inharmonious  in  its  sound  and 
mean  in  its  conception  ;  the  opposition  is  obvi- 
ous, and  the  worn  lasK,  used  absolutely,  -  and 
without  any  modification,  is  gross  and  improper. 

To  be  ab(3ve  temptalion  in  poverty,  and  free 
from  corruption  among  the  great,  is  indeed  such  a 
peculiarity  as  deserved  notice.  But  to  be  a  safe 
eompanion  is  a  praise  merely  negative,  arising 
not  from  possession  of  virtue,  but  the  absence  of 
▼ice,  and  that  one  of  the  most  odious. 

As  little  can  be  added  to  his  character  by  as- 
serting that  he  was  lamented  in  his  end.  Every 
man  mat  dies  is,  at  least  by  the  writer  of  hisepi- 


•  *•  Her  vit  waa  more  than  matiy  her  innocence  a  ehifd,*' 
Dryden  on  Mrs.  Killifmw.— C. 


taphy  supposed  to  be  lamented;  and  therefon 
thi9  general  lamentation  does  no  honour  to  Gay. 

The  first  eight  lines  have  no  grammar ;  the 
adjectives  are  without  any  substantive,  and  the 
epithets  without  a  subject 

The  thought  in  the  last  line,  that  Gay  is 
buried  in  the lx>soms  of  the  worthy  and  the  good^ 
who  are  distinguished  only  to  lengthen  the  line; 
is  so  dark  that  few  understand  it ;  and  so  harsh, 
when  it  is  explained,  that  still  fewer  approve. 

XII. 

Intended  for  Sir  Isaac  Newtor. 
In  WeatminaUr  Abbey,' 

I8AACUS  NEWT0NIU8 : 

Quern  Immnrtalem 

Testantur,  Temput,  Natura,  Cauum, 

Morulem 

Hoc  marmor  fatetur. 

Nature  and  Nature's  laws,  lay  hid  in  night. 

Ood  said.  Let  Newton  be  !  And  all  was  light. 

Of  this  epitaph,  short  as  it  is,  the  faults  seem 
not  to  be  very  tew.  Why  part  should  be  Latin, 
and  part  English,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover.  In 
the  Latin  the  opposition  of /mmorto/u  and  Jtfor- 
tolis  is  8  mere  sound  or  a  mere  quibble ;  he  is 
not  immortal  in  any  sense  contrary  to  that  in 
which  he  is  mortal. 

In  the  verses  the  thought  is  obvious,  and  the 
words  night  and  light  arc  too  nearly  alUed. 

XIII. 
On  Edmuitd  Drxc  of  BucxiiroRAM,  who  died  in 

the  I9lh  Year  of  hi*  Age,  1735. 

If  modest  yuith  with  cool  reflection  crown*d, 
And  every  opening  virtue  blooming  round. 
Could  save  a  parentis  justest  pride  from  fate. 
Or  add  one  patriot  to  a  sinking  state ; 
This  weepini^  marble  had  not  askM  thy  tear. 
Or  sadly  told  how  nnany  hopes  lie  here  ! 
The  living  virtue  now  had  shone  approvM, 
The  senate  heard  him,  and  his  country  lov'd. 
Ypi  sofiKr  honours,  and  less  noisy  fame. 


Attend  the  ithatie  of  gentle  Buckinrham : 
In  whom  a  racr,  for  courage  fam*d  and 
Ends  in  the  milder  merit 01  the  heart: 


And,  chiefs  or  sages  long  to  Britain  civ^n, 
Pays  the  last  tribute  of  a  saint  to  Heaven. 

This  epitaph  Mr.  Warburton  prefers  to  the 
rest ;  but  I  know  not  for  what  reason.  To  crown 
with  reflection  is  surely  a  mode  of  speech  ap- 
proaching to  nonsense.  Opening  virtues  bloom- 
infs  round  is  something  like  tautology;  the  six 
following  lines  are  poor  and  prosaic  jSrt  is 
another  couplet  used  for  arts,  that  a  rh3rme  may 
be  had  to  heart.  The  six  last  lines  are  the  best, 
but  not  excellent 

The  rest  of  his  sepulchral  performances  hardly 
deserve  the  notice  of  criticism.  The  contempti- 
ble **  Dialogue*'  between  He  and  She  should 
have  been  suppressed  for  the  author's  sake. 

In  his  last  epitaph  on  himself,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  be  jocular  upon  one  of  the  few 
things  that  make  wise  men  serious,  he  confounda 
the  uving  man  with  the  dead : 

Under  this  stone,  or  under  this  dll, 
Or  imder  this  turf,  kc. 

When  a  man  is  once  buried,  the  question,  un* 
der  what  he  is  buried,  is  eanly  decided.  He 
forgot  that,  though  he  wrote  the  epitaph  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty,  yet  it  could  not  oe  laid  over 
him  till  his  grave  was  made.  Such  is  the  folly 
of  wit  when  it  is  ill  employed. 

The  world  has  but  little  new;  even  tin 
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wretchedness  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  irom 
the  following  tuneless  lines : 

LndoTid  Areoati  hHmantor  ossa 

Sub  hoc  marmore,  rel  sub  hac  humo,  ssa 

Sub  Quicquid  voluit  benii^ufl  hsros 

Sive  hcrede  benignior  comes,  seu 

OppoRunius incidens  Viator: 

Hum  scire  baud  poiuH  futura,  wd  nee 


Taoti  erat  Tac:iiim.sft>I  eadarer 
Ut  umam  cuperet  parare  Tivens, 
YiTens  isu  tamen  sibi  paraTlt. 
QusB  InscriM  Tolatt  sac  sepulchro 
OUm  siqutid  haberst  is  •epulchnun. 

Sorely  Ariosto  did  not  Tenture  to  expect  thst 
his  trifle  would  have  erer  had  such  an  iUnstnoiif 
imitator. 


PITT. 


CnaiSTOPHEaPiTT,  of  whom,  whatever  I  shall 
relate,  more  than  has  been  already  published,  I 
owe  to  the  kind  communication  of  Dr.  Warton, 
was  bom  in  1699,  at  Blandford,  the  son  of  a 
phynician  mubh  esteemed. 

He  was,  in  1714,  received  as  a  scholar  into 
Winchester  College,  where  he  was  distinguished 
by  exercises  of  uncommon  elegance,  and,  at  his 
removal  to  New  College,' in  1719,  presented  to 
the  electors,  as  the  product  of  his  private  and 
voluntary  studies,  a  complete  version  of  Lucan^s 
poem,  which  he  did  not  then  know  to  have 
Deen  translated  by  Rowe. 

This  is  an  instance  of  early  diligence,  which 
well  deserves  to  be  recorded.  The  suppression 
of  such  a  work,  recommended  by  such  uncom- 
mon circumstances,  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  in- 
deed culpable  to  load  libraries  with  superfluous 
books  ;  out  incitements  to  early  excellence  are 
never  superfluous,  and  from  this  example  the 
danger  is  not  great  of  many  imiutions. 

When  he  had  resided  at  his  college  three 
years,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Pim- 
pem,  in  Dorsetshire,  (1722,)  by  his  relation,  Mr. 
Pitt,  of  Stratfield  Say,  in  Hampshire;  and,  re- 
signing his  fellowship,  continued  at  Oxford  two 
years  longer,  till  he  became  master  of  arts, 
ti724.) 

He  probably  about  this  time  translated  Vida*8 
"  Art  of  Poetry,"  which  Tristram's  splendid 
edition  had  then  made  popular.  In  this  transla- 
tion he  distinguished  himself,  both  by  its  general 
elegance,  and  by  the  skilful  adaptation  of  his 
numbers  to  the  images  expressed;  a  beauty 
which  Vida  has  with  great  ardour  enforced  and- 
exemplifled. 

He  then  retired  to  his  living,  a  place  very 
pleaiiing  by  its  situation,  and  therefore  likely  to 
excite  the  imagination  of  a  poet ;  where  he  pass- 
ed the  rest  of  his  life,  reverenced  for  his  virtue, 
and  beloved  for  the  softness  of  his  temper,  and 
the  easiness  of  his  manners.  Before  strangers 
he  had  something  of  the  scholar's  timidity  or 
distrust ;  but,  when  he  became  familiar,  he  was, 
in  a  very  hi^h  degree,  cheerful  and  entertaining. 
His  general  benevolence  procured  general  re- 
•pect ;  and  he  passed  a  hfe  placid  and  honour- 
mole,  neither  too  great  for  the  kindness  of  the 
low,  nor  too  low  for  the  notice  of  the  great. 

At  what  time  he  composed  his  "  Miscellany,'* 
iNiblished  in  1 727,  it  is  not  easy  or  necessary  to 
Know :  thoM  which  have  dates  appear  to  uve 


been  very eariy  productions;  and  I  have  noC  ob- 
served that  any  rise  above  mediocfit j. 

The  success  of  his  ^^Vida"  animated  bin  to 
a  higher  undertaking ;  and  in  hb  thirtieUi  tcv 
he  published  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  the 
'*  iBneid."  This  being,  I  suppooe,  commended 
by  his  friends,  he  some  time  afterwards  added 
three  or  four  more,  with  an  advertisement,  in 
which  he  represents  himself  as  translating  with 
great  indiflTcrence,  and  with  a  progress  of  wfak-h 
himself  was  hardly  conscious.  Tnis  can  hardly 
be  true,  and,  if  true,  is  nothing  to  the  reader. 

At  last,  without  any  further  contentioa  with 
his  modesty,  or  anv  awe  of  the  name  of  Diyden, 
he  gave  us  a  complete  English  **  JEnead**  which 
I  am  sorry  not  to  see  joined  in  this  pablicatioD 
with  his  other  poems.*  It  Would  have  beeo 
pleasing  to  have  an  opportunity  ofcomparhigtbe 
two  best  translations  tnat  perluipa  were  ever  pro- 
duct by  one  nation  of  the  same  avtbor. 

Pitt,  engaging  as  a  rival  ^ith  Dry  den,  natu- 
rally observ^  his  failures,  and  avoided  them : 
and,  as  he  wrote  after  Pope's  **  Iliad,"  he  had 
an  example  of  an  exact,  equable,  and  splendid 
versification.  With  these  advantages,  seconded 
by  ^rreat  diligence,  he  might  socc^sfidly  labour 
particular  passages  and  escape  many  errors  If 
the  two  versions  are  compared,  perhaps  the  re- 
sult would  be,  that  Dryden  leads  the  reader  for- 
ward 'by  his  general  vigour  and  sprigfatliness, 
and  Pitt  often  stops  him  to  contemplate  the 
excellence  of  a  sin^e  oonplet :  that  Dryden's 
faults  are  forgotten .  in  the  hurry  of  daligbt,  and 
that  Pitt's  beauties  are  neglected  in  the  knguor 
of  a  cold  and  listless  perusal ;  that  Pitt  pleases 
tlie  critics,  and  Dryden  the  people ;  that  Pitt  is 
quoted,  and  Dryden  read. 

He  did  not  long  enjov  the  repoution  which 
this  great  work  deservedly  conferred  ;  ibr  beleft 
the  world  in  1748,  and  lies  buried  under  a  itoBt 
at  Blandford,  on  which  is  this  inscription  : — 

In  Memory  oi 
Chk.  Pitt,  clerk,  M.  A. 

Very  eminent 
fbr  his  ulentt  in  poetry ; 

and  yet  more 

For  the  universal  candour  of 

hie  mind,  and  the  primltlTv 

dmplicity  of  his  nannera. 

He  llred  tnnoconc  ; 

and  died  belnvod, 

Apr.  IS.  174S. 

AgediS. 


«  It  has  ilooe  i:«aa  addod  to  thecoUsedoa 
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Jambs  Thomson,  the  son  of  a  minister  well 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  diligence,  was  born 
September  7,  1700,  at  Ednam,  in  the  shire  of 
Roxburgh,  of  which  his  father  was  pastor.  His 
mother,  whose  name  was  Hume,'"  mherited  as 
co-heiress  a  portion  of  a  small  estate.  The  re- 
venue of  a  parish  in  Scotland  is  seldom  large ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  commiseration  of  the 
difficulty  with  which  Mr.  Thomson  supported 
his  family,  having  nine  children,  that  Mr.  Ric- 
carton,  a  neighbouring  minister,  discovering  in 
James  uncommon  promises  of  future  excellence, 
nodertook  to  supermtend  his  education  and  pro- 
vide him  books. 

He  was  taught  the  common  rudiments  of 
learning  at  the  school  of  Jedburg,  a  place  which 
he  delights  to  recollect  in  his  poem  of  "Au- 
tamn  ;'*  but  was  not  considered  by  his  master  as 
superior  to  common  boys,  though  in  those  early 
days  he  amused  his  patron  and  his  friends  with 
poetical  compositions ;  with  which,  however,  ho 
so  little  pleased  himself,  that  on  every  new-year's 
day  he  threw  into  the  fire  all  the  productions  of 
the  foregoing  year. 

From  the  school  he  was  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  had  not  resided  two  years  when  his 
ikther  died,  and  left  all  his  children  to  the  care  of 
their  mother,  who  raised  upon  her  little  estate 
what  moneys  mortgage  could  afibrd.  and  remov- 
ing with  her  family  to  Edinburgh,  lived  to  see 
her  son  rising  into  eminence. 

The  demgn  of  Thomson's  friends  was  to  breed 
bim  a  minister.  He  lived  at  Edinburgh,  as  at 
school,  without  distinction  or  expectation,  till,  at 
the  usual  time,  he  performed  a  probationary  ex- 
ercise b^  explaining  a  psalm.  His  diction  was 
so  poetically  splendid,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
Professor  or  Divinity,  reproved  him  for  speaking 
lann^age  unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience  ; 
and  he  censured  one  of  his  expressions  as  inde- 
cent, if  not  profane. 

This  rebuke  is  reported  to  have  repressed  his 
thoughts  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  and  he 
probably  cultivated  with  new  diligence  his  blos- 
soms ot  poetry,  which,  however^  were  in  some 
danger  of  a  blast ;  for,  submitting  his  produc- 
tions to  some  who  thought  themselves  oualified 
to  criticise,  he  heard  of  nothing  but  faults ;  but 
findinff  other  Judges  more  favourable,  he  did  not 
suffer  himeeir  to  sink  into  despondence. 

He  easily  discovered  that  the  only  stage  on 
which  a  poet  could  appear  with  any  hope  of  ad- 
vantage was  London ;  a  place  too  wiae  for  the 
operation  of  petty  competition  and  private  ma- 
lignity, where  merit  might  soon  become  con- 
spicuous, and  would  find  friends  as  soon  as  it 
became  reputable  to  befriend  it  A  lady  who 
was  acquainted  with  his  mother  advised  him  to 
the  journey,  and  promised  some  countenance  or 
assistance,  which  at  last  he  never  received; 
however,  he  justified  his  adventure  by  her  cn- 


*  His  m<*ther*t  namo  wm  Beatrix  Trotter.  His  grand- 
mother's  u*nic  was  Hune^— C. 
34 


couragement,  and  came  to    seek  in  London 
patronage  and  fame. 

At  his  arrival  he  found  his  way  to  Mr.  Mallet, 
then  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose. 
He  had  recommendations  to  several  persons  of 
consequence,  which  he  had  tied  up  carefully  in 
his  handkerchief;  but  as  he  passed  along  the 
street,  with  the  gaping  curiosity  of  a  new-comer, 
his  attention  was  upon  every  thing  rather  than 
his  pocket,  and  his  magazine  of  credentials  was 
stolen  from  him. 

His  first  want  was  a  pair  of  shoes.  For  the 
supply  of  all  his  necessities,  his  whole  fund  was 
his  *•  Winter,"  which  for  a  time  could  find  no 
purchaser;  till,  at  last,  Mr.  Millan  was  per- 
suaded to  binrit  at  a  low  price;  and  this  low 
price  he  had  for  some  time  reason  to  regret ;  but 
oy  accident,  Mr.  Whatley,  a  man  not  wholly 
unknown  among  authors,  happening  to  turn  his 
eve  upon  it,  was  so  delightea  that  he  ran  from 
place  to  place  celebrating  its  excellence.  Thom- 
son obtained  likewise  the  notice  of  Aaron  HilL 
whom,  being  friendless  and  indigent,  and  glad 
of  kindness,  he  courted  with  every  expression  of 
servile  adulation. 

"Winter"  was  dedicated  to  Sir  Spencer 
Compton,  but  attracted  no  regard  from  nim  to 
the  author,  till  Aaron  Hill  awakened  his  atten 
tion  by  some  verses  addressed  to  Thomson,  and 
published  in  one  of  the  newspapers,  which  cen- 
sured the  great  for  their  neglect  of  ingenious 
men.  Thomson  then  receiveda  present  m  twen- 
ty guineas,  of  which  he  gives  this  account  to  Mr. 

**  I  hinted  to  you  in  my  last,  that  on  Saturday 
morning  I  was  with  Sir  Spencer  Compton.  A 
certain  gentleman  without  my  desire  spoke  to 
him  concerning  me :  his  answer  was,  that  I  had 
never  come  near  hjm.  Then  the  gentleman  put 
the  question.  If  he  desired  that  I  should  wait 
on  him?  He  retuiped,  he  did.  On  this,  the 
gentleman  gave  me  an  introductory  letter  to 
him.  He  received  me  in  what  they  commonly 
call  a  civil  manner:  asked  me  some  common- 
place questions,  and  made  me  a  present  of  twen- 
ty guineas.  I  am  very  ready  to  own  that  the 
present  was  larger  than  my  performance  de- 
served ;  and  shall  ascribe  it  to  his  generosity, 
or  any  other  cause,  rather  than  the  merit  of  the 
address." 

The  poem,  which  being  of  a  new  kind,  few 
would  venture  at  first  to  like,  by  degrees  gained 
upon  the  public;  and  one  edition  was  very 
speedily  succeeded  by  another. 

Thomson's  credit  was  now  hig^  and  eveiy 
day  brought  him  new  friends;  among  others 
Dr.  Runcie,  a  man  afterwards  unfortunately 
fiunous,  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  found  his 
qualities  such,  that  he  recommended  him  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Talbot 

<*Wmter"  was  accompanied,  in  many  edi- 
tions, not  odly  with  a  preface  ana  dedication,  but 
with  poetical  praises  by  Mr.  HUI,  Mr.  Mallet, 
(then  Malloch,)  and  Mira,  the  fictitious  name 
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ofalady  once  too- well  known.  Why  the  dedi- 
cations are,  to  "  Winter"  and  the  other  Seasons, 
contrarily  to  custom,  lefl  out  in  the  collected 
works,  the  reader  may  inquire. 

The  next  year  (1727)  he  distingui^ed  him- 
§elf  by  Uiree  publications  :  of  "  Summer,*'  in 
pursuance  of  his  plan ;  of  "  A  Poem  on  the 
Death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  which  he  was  en- 
abled to  perform  as  an  exact  philoaopher  by  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Gray  ;  and  of  "Britannia," 
a  kind  of  poetical  invective  against  the  ministry, 
whom  the  nation  then  thought  not  forward 
enough  in  resenting  the  depredations  of  the 
Spaniards.  By  this  piece  he  declared  himself 
an  adherent  to  the  opposition,  and  had  therefore 
DO  favour  to  expect  trom  the  court 

Thomson,  having  been  some  time  entertained 
in  the  family  of  the  Lord  Binning,  was  desirous 
of  testifying  his  gratitude  by  making  him  the 
patron  of  his  **  Summer ;"  but  the  same  kind- 
ness which  had  first  disposed  Lord  Binning  to 
encourage  him  determined  him  to  refuse  the 
dedication,  which  was  by  his  advice  addressed 
to  Mr.  Doddington,  a  man  who  had  more  power 
to  advance  the  reputation  and  fortune  of  a  poet 

"Spring"  was  published  next  year,  with  a 
dedication  to  the  Countesa  of  Hertford ;  whose 
practice  it  was  to  invite  every  summer  some 
poet  into  the  country,  to  hear  her  verses  and 
assist  her  studies.  This  honour  was  one  sum- 
mer conferred  on  Thomson,  who  took  more  de- 
light in  carousing  with  Lord  Hertford  and  his 
fncnds  than  assisting  her  ladyship's  poetical 
operations,  and  therefore  never  received  another 
summons. 

"Autumn,"  the  season  to  which  the  "  Spring" 
and  "  Summer"  are  preparatory,  still  remained 
unsung,  and  was  delayed  till  he  published  (1730) 
his  works  collected. 

He  produced  in  1727  the  tragedy  of  "  Sopbo- 
nisba,'*  which  raised  such  expectation,  that  every 
rehearsal  was  dignified  with  a  splendid  audience, 
collected  to  anticimite  the  delignt  that  was  pre- 
paring for  the  public.  It  was  observed,  however, 
that  nobody  was  much  affected,  ana  that  the 
company  rose  as  from  a  moral  lecture. 

It  had  upon  the  stage  no  unusual  degree  of 
success,  slight  accidents  will  operate  upon 
the  taste  of  pleasure.  There  is  a  feeble  line  in 
the  play : 

O  Sophonisba,3opbonisba,  O ! 
This  gave  occasion  to  a  waggish  parody — 
O  J«mmy  Tbomson,  Jemmy  ThomMm,  O  ! 

which  for  a  while  was  echoed  through  the  town. 

I  have  been  told  by  Savage,  that  of  the  pro- 
logue to  "  Sophonisba"  the  first  part  was  written 
by  Pope,  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  finish 
it,  and  that  the  concluding  hoes  were  added  by 
Mallet 

I'homson  was  not  long  afterwards,  by  the 
influence  of  Dr.  Bundle,  sent  to  travel  with  Mr. 
Charles  Talbot,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Chancdior. 
He  was  yet  vouns  enough  to  recei/e  new  im- 
pressions, to  nave  liis  opinions  rectified,  and  his 
views  enlarged ;  nor  can  he  be  supposed  to  have 
wanted  Aat  curiosity  which  is  inseparable  from 
an  active  and  comprehensive  mind.  He  may 
therefore  now  be  supposed  to  have  revelled  in  all 
the  joys  of  intellectual  luxury;  he  was  every 
day  pMsted  with  instmctiTe  novelties ;  he  lived 


splendidly  without  expense;  tnd  migfat  expect 
when  he  returned  home  a  certain  establishment 

At  this  time  a  long  course  of  opposition  to 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  filled  the  nation  with 
clamours  for  liberty  of  which  no  man  felt  the 
wapt ;  and  with  care  for  liberty,  which  was  not 
in  danger.  Thomson,  in  his  travels  on  the  Con- 
tinent, found  or  fancied  so  many  evils  arising 
from  the  tyranny  of  other  governments,  that  he 
resolved  to  write  a  very  long  poem,  in  five  paita, 
upon  Liberty. 

While  he  was  busy  on  the  first  book,  Mr. 
Talbot  died ;  and  Thomson,  who  had  been 
rewarded  for  his  attendance  by  the  place  of 
secretary  of  the  briefs,  pays  in  tne  initiu  Unesa 
decent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Upon  this  great  poem  two  yean  were  spent, 
and  the  author  congratulated  nimsclf  upon  it,  is 
his  noblest  work ;  but  an  author  and  his  reader 
are  not  always  of  a  mind.  Liberty  called  in 
vain  uDon  her  votaries  to  read  her  praises  and 
rewara  her  encomiast ;  her  praises  were  con- 
demned to  harbour  spiders  and  to  gather  dust; 
none  of  Thomson's  performances  were  so  little 
regarded. 

The  judgment  of  the  public  was  not  erroneous ; 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  images  most  tire  m 
time  'j  an  enumeration  of  examples  to  prove  a 
position  which  nobody  denied,  as  it  was  from 
the  beginning  supermioos,  must  qtddilygrow 
disgusting. 

The  poem  of  "  Liberty  "  does  not  now  appeir 
in  its  original  state;  but,  when  the  author's 
works  were  collected  after  his  death,  was  short- 
ened by  Sir  George  Lyttleton,  with  a  Uberty 
which,  as  it  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  lessen 
the  confidence  of  society,  and  to  confoond  the 
characters  of  anthors,  by  making  one  man  write 
by  the  judgment  of  another,  cannot  be  justified 
by  any  supposed  propriety  of  the  alteration,  or 
kmdness  ot  the  friend. — I  wish  to  see  it  exhibited 
as  its  author  lefl  it 

Thomson  now  lived  in  ease  and  plenty,  and 
seems  for  a  while  to  have  suspended  lus  poetrv; 
but  he  was  soon  called  back  to  labour  by  tLe 
death  of  the  Chancellor,  for  his  place  then  be- 
came vacant ;  and  though  the  Lord  Hardwicke 
delayed  for  some  time  to  give  it  away,  Thom- 
son's bashfulness  or  pride,  or  some  other  motive 
perhaps  not  more  laudable,  withheld  him  from 
soliciting ;  and  the  new  Chancellor  wooM  not 
give  him  what  he  would  not  ask. 

He  now  relapsed  to  his  former  indigence ;  bat 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  at  that  time  stnmlmf 
for  popularity,  and  by  the  influence  of  M^Lyt- 
tleton  professed  himself  the  patron  of  wit:  to 
him  Thomson  was  introduced,  and  being  gaylv 
interrogated  about  the  state  of  his  aflkirs,  saio, 
"  that  uiey  were  in  a  more  poetical  poetnre  than 
fbrmeriy;"  and  had  a  pension  allowed  him  of 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

Being  now  obliged  to  write,  he  prodncfd 
<1739*)  the  tragedy  of  ''Agamemnon,"  which 
was  much  shortened  in  the  representation.  It 
had  the  fate  which  nnost  conmionly  attends  mv- 
tholopcal  stories,  and  was  only  endured,  bat 
not  favoured.  It  struggled  with  such  dfficolty 
through  the  first  night,  that  Thomson,  coining 


•  It  is  not  frencrally  known  that  in  this  ytw  an  cAtkn 
oT  Mihon'8  '<  AreopagHica  *'  wm  |Miblbh«i  bv  Mittu.  to 
whkh  Thomaon  wrote  a  preface  .—C 
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lite  to  Yan  friends  with  whom  he  wu  to  rap,  ex- 
cused hifldelay  by  telling  them  how  the  sweat 
of  his  distress  had  so  disordered  his  wig,  that 
he  could  not  come  till  he  had  been  refittra  by  a 
barber. 

He  so  interested  himself  in  his  own  drama, 
that,  if  I  remember  ri^ht,  as  he  sat  in  the  upper 
gallery ,  he  accompanied  the  placers  by  auaible 
recitation,  till  a  triendly  hint  frighted  him  to 
Btlence.  Pope  countenanced  "Agamemnon," 
by  coming  to  it  the  first  night,  and  was  wel- 
comed to  the  theatre  by  a  general  clap  ;  he  had 
raucb  regard  for  Thomson,  and  once  expressed 
it  in  a  poetical  epistle  sent  to  Italy,  or  which 
howerer  he  abated  the  value,  by  translating 
some  of  the  lines  into  his  epistle  to  Arbuthnot 

About  this  time  the  act  was  passed  for  licensing 
plays,  of  which  the  first  operation  was  the  pro- 
nibition  of  "  Gustavus  Vasa,"  a  tragedy  of  Mr. 
Brooke,  whom  the  public  recompensed  by  a  very 
liberal  subscription ;  the  next  was  the  refusal  of 
••Edward  and  Eleonora,**  offered  by  Thomson. 
It  is  hard  to  discover  why  either  play  should 
have  been  obstructed.  Thomson  likewise  en- 
deavoured to  repair  his  loss  by  a  subscription,  of 
which  I  cannot  now  tell  the  success. 

When  the  public  murmured  at  the  unkind 
treatment  of  Thomson,  one  of  the  ministerial 
writers  remarked,  that  "  he  had  taken  a  liberty 
which  was'  not  agreeable  to  Briiannia  in  any 

He  was  soon  aflcr  employed,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Mallet,  to  write  the  mask  of"  Alfred,*' 
« which  was  acted  before  the  Prince  at  Cliefden- 
House. 

His  next  work  (1745)  was  "Tancred  and 
Sigisrounda,"  the  most  successful  of  all  his 
tr^edles,  for  it  still  keeps  its  turn  upon  the 
stage.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was,  either 
by  the  bent  of  nature  or  habits  of  study,  much 
qualified  for  tragedy.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  much  sense  of  the  pathetic ;  ana  iiis  diffusive 
and  descriptive  style  produced  declamation  rather 
than  dialogue. 

His  friend  Mr.  Lyttleton  was  now  in  power, 
and  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  surve^^or- 
general  of  the  Leeward  Islands ;  from  wluch, 
when  his  deputy  was  paid,  he  received  about 
three  hundrea  pounds  a  year. 

The  last  piece  that  he  lived  to  publish  was  the 
••Castle  of  Indolence,*'  which  was  many  years 
under  his  hand,  but  was  at  last  finished  with 
great  accuracy.  The  first  canto  opens  a  scene 
of  lazy  luxury  that  fills  the  imagination. 

He  was  now  at  ease,  but  was  not  long  to  en- 
joy it ;  for,  by  taking  cold  on  the  water  between 
London  and  Kew,  he  caught  a  disorder,  which, 
with  some  careless  exasperation,  ended  in  a  fever 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life,  Au^rtist  27,  1748. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Richmond,  with- 
out an  inscription ;  but  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  liis  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Thomson  was  of  a  stature  above  the  middle 
nze,  and  "  more  fat  than  bard  beseems,"  of  a 
doll  countenance,  and  a  gross,  unanimated,  un- 
inviting appearance ;  silent  in  mingled  company, 
but  cheerful  among  select  friends,  and  by  his 
friends  very  tenderly  and  warmly  beloved. 

He  left  behind  him  the  trageny  of  "Coriola- 
nus,"  which  was,  by  the  zeal  of  his  patron.  Sir 
George  Ljrttleton,  brought  upon  the  stage  for 
the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  recommended  by  a 


prologue,  which  Ctuin,  who  had  long  lived  with 
Thomson  in  fond  intimacy,  spoke  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  him  "  to  be,"  on  that  occa- 
sion, "  no  actor."  The  commencement  of  this 
benevolence  is  very  honourable  to  Cluin ;  who 
is  reported  to  Jiave  delivered  Thomson,  then 
known  to  him  only  for  his  genius,  from  an  arrest 
by  a  very  considerable  present;  and  its  conti- 
nuance IS  honourable  to  both,  for  friendship  Is 
not  always  the  sequel  of  obligation.  By  this 
tragedy  a  considerable  sum  was  raised,  of  which 
part  discharged  his  debts,  and  the  rest  was  remit- 
ted to  his  sisters,  whom,  however  removed  from 
them  by  place  or  condition,  he  regarded  with 
great  tenderness,  as  will  appear  by  the  following 
letter,  which  I  communicate  with  much  pleasure, 
as  it  gives  me  at  once  an  opportunity  of  record- 
ing tne  fraternal  kindness  of  Thomson,  and 
reflecting  on  the  friendly  assistance  of  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  from  whom  I  received  it 

"  Hagely,  m  Worcesterahire, 
"October  the  4th,  1747. 
"My  dear  Sister, 

"  I  thought  you  had  knowr.  <ae  better  than  to 
interpret  my  silence  into  a  decay  of  afiection, 
especially  as  your  behaviour  has  always  been 
such  as  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  it. 
Dont  imagine,  because  I  am  a  bad  correspond- 
ent, that  I  can  ever  prove  an  unkind  friend  and 
brother.  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  tell 
you,  that  my  affections  are  naturally  very  fixed 
and  constant ;  and  if  I  had  ever  reason  of  com- 
plaint against  you.  (of  which  by-the-by  I  have 
not  the  least  shaaow,)  I  am  conscious  of  so 
many  defects  in  myself,  as  dispose  me  to  be  not 
a  little  charitable  and  forgiving. 

"It  gives  me  the  truest  heartfelt  satisfaction 
to  hear  you  have  a  ^ood,  kind  husband,  and  are 
in  easy,  contented  circumstances ;  but  were  they 
otherwise,  that  would  only  awaken  and  heighten 
my  tenderness  towards  you.  As  our  good  and 
tender-hearted  parents  did  not  live  to  receive  any 
material  testimonies  of  that  highest  human  grati- 
tude I  owed  them,  (than  which  nothing  could 
have  given  me  equal  pleasure,)  the  only  return 
I  can  make  them  now  is  by  kindness  to  those 
they  lefl  behind  them.  Would  to  God  poor 
Lizy  had  lived  longer,  to  have  been  a  farther 
witness  of  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  and  that  I 
might  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more 
a  sister  who  so  truly  deserved  my  esteem  and 
love !  But  she  is  happy,  while  we  must  toil  a 
little  longer  here  below;  let  us,  however,  do 
it  cheerfully  and  gratefully,  supported  by  the 
pleasing  hope  of  niccting  yet  again  on  a  safer 
shore,  where  to  recollect  the  storms  and  difficul- 
ties of  life  will  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with 
that  blissful  state.  You  did  right  to  call  your 
daughter  by  her  name ;  for  you  must  needs  nave 
had  a  particular  tender  friendship  for  one  an- 
other, endeared  as  you  were  by  nature,  by  having 
passed  the  affectionate  years  of  your  youth  to- 
gether, and  by  that  great  softener  ana  en^ger 
of  hearts,  mutual  hardship.  That  it  was  m  my 
power  to  ease  it  a  little,  I  account  one  of  tho 
most  exquisite  pleasures  of  my  life. — ^But  enough 
of  this  melancholy,  though  not  unpleasing  strain. 

"I  esteem  you  for  your  sensible  and  disinte- 
rested advice  to  Mr.  Bell,  as  you  will  see  by  my 
letter  to  him ;  as  I  approve  entirely  of  his  mar- 
rying again,  you  may  readily  ask  me  why  I  dont 
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marry  at  all.  My  circaroatances  have  hitherto 
been  so  variable  and  uncertain  in  this  fluctuating 
world,  as  induce  to  keep  me  from  engaging  in 
such  a  state ;  and  now,  though  they  are  more 
settled,  and  of  late  (which  you  wilf  be  glad  to 
hear)  considerably  improved,  I  begin  to  think 
myself  too  far  advanced  in  life  for  such  youthful 
undertakings,  not  to  mention  some  other  petty 
reasons  that  are  apt  to  startle  the  delicacy  of 
difiicult  old  bachelors.  I  am,  however,  not  a 
little  suspicious  that,  was  I  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Scotland,  (which  I  have  some  thoughts  of  doing 
floon,)  I  might  possibly  be  tempted  to  think  of  a 
thing  not  easily  repaired  if  done  amiss.  I  have 
always  been  of  opinion,  that  none  make  better 
wives  than  the  ladies  of  Scotland ;  and  yet,  who 
more  forsaken  than  they,  while  the  gentlemen 
are  continually  running  abroad  all  the  world 
over  7  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  are  wise  enough 
to  return  for  a  wife.  You  see  I  am  beginning 
to  make  interest  already  with  the  ScoU  ladies. 
But  no  more  of  this  infectious  subject — Pray 
let  me  hear  from  you  now  and  then ;  and  though 
I  am  not  a  regular  correspondent,  yet  perhaps  I 
may  mend  in  Uiat  respect  Remember  me  kindly 
to  your  husband,  and  beUeve  me  to  be 

'<  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

"  Jamks  Thomson." 
Addressed  <<To  Mrs.  Thomson  in  Lanark." 

The  benevolence  of  Thomson  was  fervid,  but 
Bot  active ;  he  would  give  on  all  occasions  what 
assistance  liis  purse  would  supply  ;  but  the  of- 
fices of  intervention  or  solicitation  he  could  not 
conquer  his  slug^hness  sufliciently  to  perform. 
The  affairs  of  others,  however,  were  not  more 
neglected  than  his  own.  He  had  often  felt  the 
inconveniences  of  idleness,  but  he  never  cured 
it ;  and  was  so  conscious  of  his  own  character, 
that  he  talkcxi  of  writing  an  eastern  tale  "  of 
the  Man  who  loved  to  be  in  Distress.*' 

Among  his  peculiarities  was  a  very  unskilful 
and  inarticulate  manner  of  pronouncing  any 
lofty  or  solemn  composition.  He  was  once 
peading  to  Dodington,  who,  being  himself  a 
reader  eminently  elegant,  was  so  much  provoked 
by  his  odd  utterance,  that  he  snatched  the  paper 
from  Us  hand.%  and  told  him  that  he  did  not 
understand  his  own  verses. 

The  biographer  of  Thomson  has  remarked, 
that  an  author's  life  is  best  read  in  his  works : 
Kis  observation  was  not  well-timed.  Savage, 
who  lived  much  with  Thomson,  once  told  me, 
he  heard  a  lady  remarking  that  she  could  gather 
from  his  works  three  parts  of  his  character, 
that  he  was  "  a  great  lover,  a  great  swimmer, 
and  rigorously  abstinent  :**  but,  said  Savage,  he 
knows  not  any  love  but  that  of  the  sex  ;  he  was 
perhaps  never  in  cold  water  in  his  hfe ;  and  he 
indulges  himself  in  all  the  luxury  that  comes 
within  his  reach.  Yet  Savage  always  spoke 
with  the  most  eager  praise  of  his  social  quali- 
ties, his  warmth  and  constancy  of  friendship, 
and  his  adherence  to  his  first  acquaintance  when 
the  advancement  of  his  reputation  had  leil  them 
behind  him. 

As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the 
highest  kind :  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  ex- 
pressing hi.s  thouo:hts,  is  original.  His  blank 
verse  is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or 
of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior 
U9  Um  rhymes  of  Cowley.    His  nttmben^  bis 


pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own  growth, 
without  transcription,  without  imitation.  He 
thinks  in  a  peculiar  train,  and  he  thinks  alwajs 
as  a  man  ot  genius :  he  looks  round  on  Nature 
and  on  Life  with  the  eye  which  Nature  bestows 
only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes,  in 
every  thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there 
is  on  which  imagination  can  dehght  to  be  de- 
tained, and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  compre- 
hends the  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute.  The 
reader  of  "  The  Seasons  "  wonders  that  he  never 
saw  before  what  Thomson  shows  him,  and  that 
he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses. 

His  is  one  of  the  works  in  which  blank  verse 
seems  properly  used.  Thomson's  wide  expan- 
sion of  general  views,  and  his  enumeration  of 
circumstantial  varieties,  would  have  been  ob- 
structed and  embarrassed  by  the  frequent  inter- 
sections of  the  sense  which  are  the  necessary 
effects  of  rhyme. 

His  descriptions  of  extended  scenes  and  gene- 
ral efiects  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnifi- 
cence of  Nature,  whether  pleasing  or  dreadful. 
The  ^ayety  of  Spring,  the  splendour  of  Sum- 
mer, Uie  tranauilhty  of  Autumn,  and  the  horror 
of  Winter,  take  in  their  turns  possession  of  the 
mind.  The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appear- 
ances of  things  as  they  are  successively  varied 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to 
us  so  much  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  that  oar 
thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery  and  kindle 
with  his  sentiments.  Nor  is  tde  naturalist 
without  his  part  in  the  entertainment ;  for  he  if 
assisted  to  recollect  and  to  oombme,  to  range  his 
discoveries  and  to  amplify  the  sphere  of  his  con- 
templation. 

The  great  defect  of  "  The  Seasons"  is  want 
of  method ;  but  for  this  I  know  not  that  thers 
was  any  remedy.  Of  many  appearances  sub- 
sisting all  at  once,  no  rule  can  be  given  why  one 
should  be  mentioned  before  another ;  yet  the 
memory  wants  the  help  of  order,  and  the  curi 
osity  is  not  excited  by  suspense  or  expectation. 

His  diction  is  in  the  highest  deme  florid  and 
luxuriant,  such  as  may  be  said  to  be  to  bis 
images  and  thoughts  "  both  their  lustre  and  their 
shade;''  such  as  invest  them  with  splendour, 
through  which  perhaps  they  are  not  always 
easily  discerned.  It  is  too  exuberant,  and  some- 
times may  be  charged  with  filling  the  ear  mora 
than  the  mind. 

These  poems,  with  which  I  was  acquainted  at 
their  first  appearance,  I  have  since  found  alterdl 
and  enlarged  by  subsequent  revisals,  as  the 
Author  supposed  his  judgment  to  grow  more 
exact,  ai.d  as  books  or  conversation  extended 
his  knowledge  and  opened  his  prospects.  They 
are,  1  think,  improved  in  general ;  yet  I  know 
not  whether  they  have  not  lost  part  of  what 
Temple  calls  their  "  race ;"  a  word  which,  ap- 

8 lied  to  wines  in  its  primitive  sense,  means  the 
avour  of  the  soil. 
"Liberty,"  when  it  first  apneared,  I  tried  to 
read,  and  soon  desisted.    I  have  never  tried 
again,  and    therefore  will  not   hazard    either 
praise  or  censure. 

The  highest  praise  which  he  has  received 
ought  not  to  be  suppressed :  it  is  said  by  Lord 
Lyttleton,  in  the  prologue  to  his  postbumooa 
play,  that  his  works  contained 

No  lm«  which,  djin^,  he  could  wisk  to  bka. 
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The  poems  of  Dr.  Watts  were  by  my  recom- 
mendation inserted  in  the  late  Collection ;  tlie 
readers  of  which  are  to  impute  to  me  whatever 
pleasure  or  weariness  they  may  find  in  the  peru- 
sal of  Blackmore,  Watts,  Pomiret,  and  Yaldeo. 

Isaac  Watts  was  bom  July  17,  1674,  at 
Southampton,  where  his  father,  of  the  same 
name,  kept  a  boarding-school  for  young  gentle- 
men, though  common  report  makes  him  a  shoe- 
maker. He  appears,  from  the  narrative  of  Dr. 
Gibbon,  to  have  been  neither  indigent  nor  illi- 
terate. 

Isaac,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  was  given 
to  books  from  his  infancy  ;  and  began,  we  are 
told,  to  learn  Latin  when  he  wa<i  four  years  old ; 
I  suppose,  at  home.  He  was  afterwards  taught 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  by  Mr.  P inborn, 
a  clergyman,  master  of  the  free-school  at  Sotith- 
ampton,  to  whom  the  gratitude  of  his  scholar 
afterwards  inscribed  a  I^tin  ode. 

His  proficiency  at  school  was  so  conspicuous, 
that  a  subscription  was  proposed  for  his  support 
at  the  university ;  but  he  declared  his  resolution 
of  taking  his  lot  with  the  dissenters.  Such  he 
was  as  every  Christian  church  would  rejoice  to 
have  adopted. 

He  therefore  repaired,  in  1630,  to  an  academy 
taujrht  by  Mr.  Rowc,  where  he  had  for  his  com- 
panions and  fellow-students  Mr.  Hughes  the 
poet,  and  Dr.  Horte,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Tuam.  Some  Latin  essays,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  as  exercises  at  this  academy,  show 
a  decree  of  knowledge  both  philosophical  and 
tiMological,  such  as  very  few  attain  by  a  much 
lonmr  course  of  study. 

Ho  was,  as  he  hmts  in  his  Miscellanies,  a 
maker  of  verses  from  fifteen  to  fifty,  and  in  his 
yoath  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to  Latin 
poetry.  His  verses  to  his  brother,  in  the  g/y- 
cmutk  measure,  written  when  he  was  seventeen, 
are  remarkably  easy  and  elegant  Some  of  his 
other  odes  are  deformed  by  the  Pindaric  folly 
then  prevailing,  and  are  written  with  such  ne- 
glect of  all  metrical  rules,  as  is  without  example 
among  the  ancients ;  but  hi;)  diction,  though 
perhaps  not  always  exactly  pure,  has  such  copi- 
ousness and  splendour,  as  shows  that  he  was  but 
a  very  little  distance  from  excellence. 

His  method  of  study  was  to  impress  the  con- 
tents of  his  books  upon  his  memory  by  abridging 
them,  and  by  interleaving  them  to  amplify  one 
system  with  supplements  from  another. 

With  the  congregation  of  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Rowe,  who  were,  I  believe,  independents,  he 
communicated  in  his  nineteenth  y^ar. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  left  the  academy,  and 
spent  two  years  in  study  and  devotion  at  the 
house  of  his  father,  wSo  treated  him  with  great 
tenderness  ;  and  had  the  happiness,  indulged  to 
few  parents,  of  living  to  see  his  son  eminent  for 
literature,  and  venerable  for  piety. 

He  was  then  entertained  by  Sir  John  Har- 
topp  five  years,  as  domestic  tutor  to  his  son ; 


and  in  that  time  pa^cularly  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and,  being 
chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Chauncey,  preached  the 
first  time  on  the  birth-day  that  completed  his 
twenty-fourth  year;  probably  conmdenn^  that 
as  the  day  of  a  second  nativity,  by  which  he 
entered  on  a  new  period  of  existence. 

In  about  three  years  he  succeeded  Dr.  Chaun- 
cey ;  but  soon  after  his  entrance  on  his  charge, 
he  was  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness,  which 
sunk  him  to  such  weakness,  that  the  congre^- 
tion  thought  an  assistant  necessary,  and  appoint- 
ed Mr.  Price.  His  health  then  returned  gradu- 
ally; and  he  performed  his  duty  till  (1712)  he 
was  seized  by  a  fever  of  such  violence  and  con- 
tinuance, that  from  the  feebleness  ^hich  it 
brought  upon  him  he  never  perfectly  recovered. 

This  calamitous  state  made  the  compassion  of 
his  friends  necessary,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
attention  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  who  received 
him  into  his  house ;  where,  with  a  constancy  bf 
friendship  and  uniformity  of  conduct  not  often 
to  be  found,  he  was  treated  for  thirty-six  years 
with  all  the  kindness  that  friendship  could 
prompt,  and  all  the  attention  that  respcKit  could 
dictate.  Sir  Thomas  died  about  eight  years 
afterwards ;  but  he  continued  with  the  lady  and 
her  daughters  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  lady 
died  about  a  year  after  him. 

A  coalition  like  this,  a  state  in  which  the  no- 
tions of  patronage  and  dependence  were  over- 
powered by  the  perception  of  reciprocal  benefits, 
deserves  a  particular  memorial ;  and  I  will  not 
withhold  from  the  reader  Dr.  Gibbon's  repre- 
sentation ;  to  which  regard  is  to  be  naid,  as  to 
the  narrative  of  one  who  writes  what  ne  knows, 
and  what  is  known  likewise  to  multitudes  be- 
sides. 

''Our  next  observation  shall  be  made  upon 
that  remarkably  kind  Providence  which  brought 
the  Doctor  into  Sir  Thomas  Abney's  family,  and 
continued  him  there  till  his  death,  a  period  of  no 
less  tlion  thirty-six  years.  In  the  midst  of  his 
sacred  labours  for  tlie  glory  of  God,  and  good  of 
liis  generation,  he  is  scizc>d  with  a  most  violent 
and  threatening  fever,  which  leaves  him  oppress- 
ed with  great  weakness,  and  puts  a  stop  at  least 
to  liis  public  services  for  four  years.  In  this 
distressing  season,  doubly  so  to  his  active  and 
pious  spirit,  he  is  invited  to  Sir  Thomas  Abney's 
family,  nor  ever  removes  from  it  till  he  has  finish* 
ed  his  days.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  unintcmiptcct 
demonstrations  of  the  truest  friendship.  Hera 
without  any  care  of  his  own,  he  had  eveiy  thing 
which  could  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
and  favour  the  unwearied  pursuits  of  his  studies. 
Here  he  dwelt  in  a  family,  which  for  piety,  order, 
harmony,  and  every  virtue,  was  an  house  of  God. 
Here  he  had  the  privilege  of  a  country  recess, 
the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the 
floweiy  garden,  and  other  advantages,  to  sooth 
his  mind  and  aid  his  restoration  to  health;  to 
yield  him,  whenever  he  chose  them,  most  grateful 
mtervals  from  his  laborious  studies,  and  floabU 
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him  to  return  to  them  with  redoubled  vigour  and 
delight  Had  it  not  been  for  this  most  happy 
event,  he  might,  as  to  outward  view,  have  feeoly, 
it  may  be  painfully,  dragged  on  through  many 
more  years  of  languor,  and  inability  for  public 
service,  and  even  for  profitable  study,  or  perhaps 
migbt  have  sunk  into  his  grave  under  the  over- 
whelming load  of  infirmities  in  the  midst  of  his 
days;  and  thus  the  church  and  world  would 
have  been  deprived  of  those  many  excellent  ser- 
mons and  works  which  he  drew  up  and  published 
during  his  long  residence  in  this  family.  In  a 
few  years  after  his  coming  hitlier.  Sir  Thomas 
Abney  dies;  but  his  amiable  consort  survives, 
who  shows  the  Doctor  the  same  respect  and 
friendship  as  before,  and  most  happilv  for  him 
and  great  numbers  besides;  for,  as  her  riches 
were  great,  her  generosity  and  munificence  were 
in  full  proportion ;  her  tliread  of  life  was  drawn 
out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the 
Doctor's:  and  thus  this  excellent  man,  through 
her   kindness,   and   that  of  her  daughter,  the 

S resent  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like 
egree  esteemed  and  honoured  him,  enjoyed  all 
the  benefits  and  felicities  he  experience  at  his 
first  entrance  into  this  family,  till  his  days  were 
numbered  and  finished ;  and,  like  a  shock  of  com 
in  its  season,  he  ascended  into  the  regions  of  per- 
fect and  inunortal  life  and  joy.** 

If  this  quotation  has  appeared  long,  let  it  be 
considered  that  it  compnses  an  account  of  six- 
and-thirty  years,  and  those  the  years  of  Dr. 
Watts. 

■  From  the  time  of  his  reception  into  this  family, 
his  life  was  no  otherwise  diversified  than  by  suc- 
cessive publications.  The  series  of  his  works  I 
am  not  able  to  deduce ;  their  number  and  their 
variety  show  the  intenseness  of  his  industry,  and 
the  extent  of  his  capacity. 

He  was  one  of  the  nrst  authors  that  taught 
the  dissenters  to  court  attention  by  the  graces  of 
laiiguage.  Whatever  they  had  among  them 
before,  whether  of  learning  or  acuteness,  was 
commonly  obscured  and  blunted  by  coarseness 
and  inelegance  of  style.  He  showed  them,  that 
zeal  and  purity  might  be  expressed  and  enforced 
by  polished  diction. 

He  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  teacher 
of  a  congregation  ^  and  no  reader  of  his  works 
can  doubt  his  fidehty  or  diligence.  In  the  pulpit, 
though  his  low  stature,  which  very  little  exceeded 
five  feet,  graced  him  with  no  advantages  of  ap- 
pearance, yet  the  gravity  and  propriety  of  his 
utterance  fliade  his  discourses  very  efficacious. 
I  once  mentioned  the  reputation  which  Mr.  Fos- 
ter had  gained  by  his  proper  delivery  to  my  friend 
Dr.  Hawkesworth,  wno  told  me,  that  in  the  art  of 
pronunciation  he  was  far  inferior  to  Dr.  Watts. 

Such  was  his  flow  of  thoughts,  and  such  his 
promptitude  of  language,  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
nis  life  he  did  not  precomposc  his  cursory  ser- 
mons, but  havm^  adjusted  the  heads,  and  sketch- 
ed out  some  particulars,  trusted  for  success  to  his 
extemporary  powers. 

He  did  not  endeavour  to  assist  his  eloquence 
by  any  gesticulations ;  for,  as  no  corporeal  actions 
have  any  correspondence  with  theological  truth, 
lie  did  not  see  how  they  could  enforce  it  ' 

At  the  conclusion  of  weighty  sentences  he  gave 
lime,  by  a  shoK  pause,  for  the  proper  impression. 

To  stated  and  public  instruction  he  added  fa- 
yhtiU  and  personal  application,  and  was 


careful  to  improve  the  opportunities  which  etxh 
versadon  ofiered  of  difiiising  and  increasing  the 
influence  of  religion. 

By  his  natural  temper  he  was  quick  of  reseoU 
ment;  but  by  his  established  and  habitual  prac- 
tice  he  was  gentle,  modest,  and  inoffensive.  His 
tenderness  appeared  in  his  attention  to  children, 
and  to  the  poor.  To  the  poor,  while  he  lived  in 
the  family  of  his  friend,  he  allowed  the  third  part 
of  his  annual  revenue,  though  the  whole  was  not 
a  hundred  a  year:  and  for  children  be  conde- 
scended to  lay  aside  the  scholar,  the  philoeopher, 
and  the  wit,  to  write  little  poems  of  devotion,  and 
systems  of  instruction,  adapted  to  their  wants 
and  capacities,  from  the  dawn  of  reason  throofh 
its  graoations  of  advance  in  the  nooming  of  life. 
Every  man,  acquainted  with  the  coDunon  princi- 
ples of  human  action,  will  look  with  veneiatioD 
on  the  writer,  who  is  at  one  time  combating 
Locke,  and  at  another  making  a.  catechism  ibr 
children  in  their  fourth  year.  A  voluntary  de- 
scent from  the  dignity  of*^  science  is  perhaps  the 
hardest  lesson  that  humility  can  teach. 

As  his  mind  was  capacious,  his  curiosity  ex- 
cursive, and  his  industry  continual,  his  wntingt 
are  very  numerous,  and  his  subjects  various. 
With  ms  theological  works  I  am  only  enough 
acouainted  to  admire  his  meekness  of  oppositioQ 
ana  his  mildness  of  censure,  it  was  not  only  in 
his  book,  but  in  his  mind,  that  orthodoxy  was 
WiUed  with  charity. 

Of  his  philosophical  pieces,  his  '^Log^'*  l^s 
been  received  into  the  universities,  and  therefore 
wants  no  private  recommendation ;  if  he  owes 
part  of  it  to  Le  Clerc,  it  must  be  ooinaidered  that 
no  man,  who  undertakes  merely  to  methodize  or 
illustrate  a  system,  pretends  to  be  its  author. 

In  his  metaphysical  disquisitiona,  it  was  ob- 
served by  tlie  late  learned  Mr.  Dyer,  that  he  con- 
founded the  idea  of  space  with  that  of  empty  tpou^ 
and  did  not  consider  that  though  space  might  be 
without  matter,  yet  matter  being  extended  could 
not  be  without  space. 

Few  books  have  been  perused  by  me  with 
greater  pleasure  than  his  "Improvement  of  the 
Mind,*'  of  which  the  radical  principlea  may  indeed 
be  found  in  Locke's  '*  Conduct  of  the  Undei^ 
standing  ;'*  but  they  are  so  expanded  and  ramified 
by  Watts,  as  to  confer  upon  him  the  merit  of  a 
work  in  the  highest  degree  useful  and  pleasing. 
Whoever  has  me  care  of  instructing  others  mav 
be  charged  with  dcfidence  in  his  duty  if  this  book 
is  not  recommended. 

I  have  mentioned  his  treatises  of  theology  as 
distinct  from  his  other  productions ;  but  the  troth 
is,  that  whatever  he  took  in  hand  was,  by  fats  in- 
cessant solicitude  for  souls,  converted  to  theology. 
As  piety  predominated  in  his  mind,  it  is  diffiised 
over  his  works;  under  his  direction  it  may  be 
truly  said,  theologice  phiiosophia  anciUatur,  philoso- 
phy is  subservient  to  evangeUcal  instruction;  it  if 
dimcult  to  read  a  page  without  learning,  or  at 
least  wishing,  to  be  better.  The  attention  is 
caught  by  indirect  instruction,  and  he  that  sat 
down  only  lo  reason  is  on  a  sudden  compelled  to 
pray. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety  diat,  m 
1728,  he  received  from  Eldinbur^h  and  Aberdeen 
an  unsolicited  diploma,  by  which  he  became  a 
doctor  of  divinity.  Academical  honours  wooid 
have  more  value,  if  they  were  always  besloaid 
with  equal  judgment 
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He  eontinned  many  yeare  to  stady  and  to 
preach,  and  to  do  good  by  his  instruction  and 
example ;  till  at  last  the  infirmities  of  a^e  disabled 
liim  from  the  more  laborious  part  of  his  ministe- 
rial functions,  and,  being  no  longer  capable  of 
pnblic  duty,  he  offered  to  remit  the  salary  append- 
mt  to  it ;  but  his  congregation  would  not  accept 
the  resignation. 

By  degrees  his  weakness  increased,  and  at  last 
Confined  him  to  his  chamber  and  his  bed ;  where 
be  was  worn  gradually  away  without  pain,  till  he 
expired,  Nov.  25, 1743,  in  the  seventy- fifth  year 
of  nis  age. 

Few  men  have  left  behind  such  purity  of  cha- 
racter, or  such  monuments  of  laborious  piety. 
He  has  provided  instruction  for  all  ages,  from 
tliose  who  are  lisping  their  first  lessons,  to  the 
enlightened  readers  of  Malbranche  and  Locke ; 
be  has  left  neither  corporeal  nor  spiritual  nature 
unexamined ;  he  has  taught  the  art  of  reasoning, 
and  the  science  of  the  stars. 

His  character,  therefore,  must  be  formed  from 
the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of  his  attainments, 
rather  than  from  any  single  performance ;  for  it 
iroald  not  be  safe  to  claim  tor  him  the  highest 
rank  in  any  single  denomination  of  literary  dig- 
nity:  yet  perhaps  there  was  nothing  in  which'he 
iroiild  not  have  excelled,  if  he  had  not  divided 
bis  powers  to  diflerent  pursuits. 

As  a  poet,  had  he  been  only  a  poet,  he  would 
[Mobably  have  stood  high  among  the  authors  with 
irhom  he  is  now  associated.    For  his  judgment 


was  exact,  and  he  noted  beauties  and  faults  with 
very  nice  discernment;  his  imagination,  as  the 
"  Dacian  Battle  »*  proves,  was  vigorous  and  active, 
and  the  stores  of  knowledge  were  large  by  which 
his  fancy  was  to  be  supplied.  His  ear  was  well 
tuned,  and  his  diction  was  eleeant  and  copious, 
but  his  devotional  poetry  is,  \uLe  that  of  others, 
unsatisfactory.  The  paucity  of  its  topics  en- 
forces perpetual  repetition,  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
matter  rejects  the  ornaments  of  figurative  diction. 
It  is  sufficient  for  Watts  to  have  done  better  than 
others  what  no  man  has  done  well. 

His  poems  on  other  subjects  seldom  rise  higher 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  amusements  of 
a  man  of  letters,  and  have  ditieront  degrees  of 
value  as  they  are  more  or  less  laboured^  or  as  the 
occasion  was  more  or  less  favourable  to  mvention. 

Ho  writes  too  often  without  regular  measures, 
and  too  often  in  blank  verse ;  the  rhymes  are  not 
always  sufficiently  correspondent  He  is  par- 
ticularly unhappy  in  coining  names  expressive  of 
characters.  His  lines  are  commonly  smooth  and 
easy,  and  his  thoughts  always  religiously  pure ; 
but  who  is  there  that,  to  so  much  piety  and  inno- 
cence, does  not  wish  for  a  greater  measure  of 
sprightliness  and  vigour !  He  is  at  least  one  of 
the  few  poets  with  whom  youth  and  iffnorance 
may  be  safely  pleased :  and  happy  will  be  that 
reader  whose  mind  is  disposed,  by  his  verses  or 
his  prose,  to  imitate  him  in  all  but  his  noncon- 
formity, to  copy  his  benevolence  to  man,  and  has 
reverence  to  God. 
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Or  the  birth  or  early  part  of  the  life  of  Am- 
nosB  Phiups  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
loeonnt  His  academical  education  he  received 
It  8L  John's  College,  in  Cambridge,*  where  he 
Sret  solicited  the  notice  of  the  world  by  some 
BnsUsh  verses,  in  the  collection  published  by  the 
aniversity  on  Uie  death  of  Clueen  Mary. 

From  this  time  how  he  was  employed,  or  in 
irhat  station  he  passed  his  life,  is  not  yet  dis- 
severed. He  must  have  published  his  Pastorals 
!>efbre  the  year  170S,  because  they  are  evidently 
prior  to  those  of  Pope. 

He  afterwards  (1709)  addressed  to  the  uni- 
renal  patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  a  "  Poetical 
Letter  from  Copenhagen,"  which  was  published 
n  the  "  Tatler,"  and  is  by  Pope  in  one  of  his 
Srst  letters  mentioned  with  high  praise,  as  the 
pfoduction  of  a  man  **who  could  write  very 
aoWy.'» 

Philips  was  a  zealous  whig,  and  therefore 
naily  found  access  to  Addison  and  Steele  ;  but 
tiis  ardour  seems  not  to  have  procured  him  any 
thing  more  than  kind  words  ;  since  he  was  re- 
luora  to  translate  the  "Persian  Tales"  for 
Tonson,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  reproach- 
ed, with  this  addition  of  contempt,  tnat  he 
wanked  for  half-a-crown.  The  book  is  divided  in- 
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to  many  pections,  for  each  of  which  if  he  lecetred 
half-a-crown,  bis  reward,  as  writers  then  were 
paid,  was  very  liberal ;  but  half-a-crown  had  a 
mean  sound. 

He  was  employed  in  promoting  the  principles 
of  his  party,  by  epitomising  Hacket's  "Life  of 
Archbishop  Williams."  The  ori^nal  book  is 
written  with  such  depravity  of  gemus,  such  mix 
ture  of  the  fop  and  pedant,  as  has  not  often  ap- 
peared. The  epitome  is  free  enough  from  aflfec- 
tation,  but  has  httle  spirit  or  vigour.f 

In  1712  he  brought  upon  the  stage  "The 
Distrest  Mother,"  almost  a  translation  of  R»- 
cinc»s  "Andromaque."  Such  a  work  requires 
no  uncommon  powers  ;  but  the  friends  of^  Phi- 
lips exerted  every  art  to  promote  his  interest 
Before  the  appearance  of  the  play,  a  whole  Spec- 
tator, none  indeed  of  the  best,  was  devoted  to  its 
praise  ;  while  it  yet  continued  to  be  acted,  ano- 
ther Spectator  was  written,  to  tell  what  impres- 
sion it  made  upon  Sir  Roger ;  and  on  the  first 
night  a  select  audience,  says  Pope,^  was  called 
together  to  applaud  it 

It  was  concluded  with  the  moet  successfol 
epilogue  that  was  ever  yet  spoken  on  the  Elng^ 

f  This  ought  to  have  been  nociced  before.  It  wm  pob 
lished  in  1700,  when  he  appeare  to  have  obuined  a  M 
lowship  of  8l  John's.— C. 

t  Spence. 
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Ibh  theatre.  The  three  first  nii^hts  it  waa  recite 
ed  twice  ;  and  not  only  continued  to  be  demand- 
ed through  the  run,  aa  it  is  termed,  of  the  play, 
but  whenever  it  is  recalled  to  the  stage,  where 
bv  peculiar  fortune,  though  a  copy  from  the 
French,  it  yet  keeps  its  place,  the  epilogue  is 
■till  expected,  and  is  still  spoken. 

The  propriety  of  epilogues  in  general,  and 
consequently  ot  this,  was  questioned  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  *'The  Spectator,"  whose  letter 
was  undoubtedly  admitted  for  the  sake  of  the 
answer,  which  soon  followed,  written  with  much 
zeal  and  acrimony.  The  attack  and  the  defence 
equally  contributed  to  stimulate  curiosity  and 
continue  attention.  It  may  be  discovered  in 
the  defence,  that  Prior's  epilogue  to  "  Phaedra" 
had  a  Uttle  excited  jealousy  ;  and  something  of 
Prior's  plan  may  be  discovered  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  rival.  Of  this  distinguislied  epilogue 
the  reputed  author  was  the  wretched  Bud  gel, 
whom  Addison  used  to  denominate*  "  the  man 
who  calls  me  cousin ;"  and  when  he  was  asked 
how  such  a  silly  fellow  could  write  so  well,  re- 
plied, "  The  epilogue  was  auite  another  thing 
when  I  saw  it  first"  It  was  known  in  Tonson's 
&mily,  and  told  to  Garrick,  that  Addison  was 
himself  the  author  of  it,  and  that,  when  it  had 
been  at  first  printed  with  bis  name,  he  came 
early  in  the  morning,  before  the  copies  were  dis- 
tributed, and  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Bud^el, 
that  it  might  add  weight  to  the  solicitation  which 
he  was  then  making  for  a  place. 

Philips  was  now  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature. 
His  play  was  applauded :  his  translations  from 
Sappho  had  been  published  in  "  The  Spectator;" 
he  was  an  important  and  distinguished  associate 
of  clubs,  witty  and  political ;  and  nothing  was 
wanting  to  his  happiness,  but  that  he  should  be 
mire  of  its  continuance. 

The  work  which  had  procured  him  the  first 
notice  from  the  public  was  his  six  pastorals, 
which,  flattering  tne  imagination  with  Arcadian 
scenes,  probably  found  many  readers,  and  might 
have  long  passed  as  a  pleading  amusement,  had 
they  not  been  unhappily  too  much  commended. 

The  rustic  poems  of  Theocritus  were  so  high- 
ly valued  by  tne  Greeks  and  Romans,  that  they 
attracted  the  imitation  of  Virgil,  whose  Ec- 
logues seem  to  have  been  considered  as  preclud- 
ing all  attempts  of  the  same  kind ;  for  no  shep- 
herds were  taught  to  sing  by  anjr  succeeding 
poet,  till  Nemesian  and  Calphumius  ventured 
their  feeble  efibrts  in  the  lower  age  of  Latin  lite- 
rature. 

At  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  a  dialogue  of  imaginary  swains 
might  be  composed  with' little  difficulty ;  because 
the  conversation  of  shepherds  excludes  profound 
or  refined  sentiment ;  and  for  images  and  descrip- 
tions, satyrs  and  fauns,  and  naiads  and  dryads, 
were  always  within  call ;  and  woods  and  mea- 
dows, and  hills  and  rivers,  supplied  variety  of 
matter,  which,  having  a  natural  power  to  sooth 
the  mind,  did  not  quickly  cloy  it 

Petrarch  entertained  the  learned  men  of  his 
age  with  the  novelty  of  modem  pastorals  in  La- 
tin. Being  not  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  finding 
nothing  in  the  word  eclogue  of  rural  meaning,  he 
•uppoMd  it  to  be  corrupted  by  tlie  copiers,  and 
therefore  called  his  own  productionf  adogues, 


by  which  he  meant  to  express  the  talk  of  gott- 
herds,  though  it  will  mean  only  the  talk  of  goats. 
This  new  name  was  adopted  by  subsequent 
writers,  and  among  others  by  our  Spenser. 

More  than  a  century  aflerwards  (1498)  Man- 
tuan  published  his  Bucolics  with  such  8ucce&*, 
that  tney  were  soon  dignified  by  Badius  with  a 
comment,  and,  as  Scaliger  complained,  received 
into  schools,  and  taught  as  classical;  his  com- 
plaint was  vain,  and  uie  practice,  however  inju- 
dicious, spread  far,  and  continued  long.  Mao- 
tuan  was  read,  at  least  in  some  of  the  inferior 
schools  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  be^nning  of  the 
present  century.  The  speakers  orMantuan  car- 
ried their  disquisitions  beyond  the  country,  to 
censure  the  corruptions  of  the  church ;  and  from 
him  Spenser  learned  to  employ  his  swains  on 
topics  of  controversy. 

The  Italians  soon  transferred  pastoral  poetry 
into  their  own  language  ;  Sanazzaro  wrote  '*  Ar- 
cadia," in  prose  and  verse  ;  Tasso  and  Goarini 
wrote  "  Favole  Boscharecdc,"  or  sylvan  dramai ; 
and  all  the  nations  of  Europe  filled  volumes  with 
Thyrsis  and  Damon,  and  Thestylis  and  Phyhs. 

Philips  thinks  it  '*  somewhat  stranse  to  con- 
ceive how,  in  an  age  so  addicted  to  me  Muses, 
pastoral  poetry  never  comes  to  be  so  much  as 
thought  upon."  His  wonder  seems  very  un- 
seasonable ;  there  had  never,  from  the  time  of 
Spenser,  wanted  writers  to  talk  occasionally  of 
Arcadia  and  Strephon  ;  and  half  the  book,  in 
which  he  first  tried  hia  powers,  consists  of  dia- 
logues onQ.ueen  Mary's  death,  between  Titynia 
and  Corydon,  or  Mopsus  and  Menalcas.  A 
series  or  W)k  of  pastorals,  however,  I  know  not 
that  any  one  had  then  lately  published. 

Not  long  aflerwards  Pope  made  the  first  £»• 
play  of  his  powers  in  four  jpastorals,  written  in  a 
very  different  form.  Philips  had  taken  Spenser, 
and  Pope  took  Virgil  for  his  pattern.  Philips 
endeavoured  to  be  natural,  Pope  laboured  to  be 
elegant 

Philips  was  now  favoured  by  Addison,  and  by 
Addison's  companions,  who  were  very  willinjf 
to  push  him  into  reputation.  The  ^  Guardian" 
gave  an  account  of  pastoral,  partly  critical,  and 
partly  historical;  in  which,  when  the  merit  of 
the  modem  is  compared,  Tasso  and  Guarini  are 
censured  for  remote  thoughts  and  unnatural  re- 
finements ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  Italians 
and  French  are  all  excluded  from  rural  poetry; 
and  the  pipe  of  the  pastoral  muse  is  transmitted 
by  lawful  mheritance  from  Theocritus  to  Virgil, 
from  Virgil  to  Spenser,  and  from  Spenser  to 
Philips. 

With  this  inauguration  of  Philips,  his  lival 
Pope  was  not  much  delighted  ;  he  therefors 
drew  a  comparison  of  Philip's  peiformance  with 
his  own,  in  which,  with  an  unexampled  and  ait- 
equalled  artifice  of  irony,  though  he  has  lumseif 
always  the  advantage,  he  gives  the  preference  to 
Philips.  The  design  of  ag^ndizing  himself  hs 
disguised  with  such  dexterity,  that,  though  Ad- 
dison discovered  it,  Steele  was  deceivra,  and 
was  afiraid  of  displeasing  Pope  by  publishing  fcu 
paper.  PubUshed  however  it  was,  (Guard.  40;) 
and  from  that  time  Pope  and  Philips  lived  in  a 
perpetual  reciprocation  of  malevolence. 

In  poetical  powers,  of  either  praise  or  satire, 
there  was  no  proportion  between  tbe  oombaU 
ants ;  but  Philips,  though  be  coold  not  prevail 
by  wit,  hoped  to  hnrt  Bope  w>lii 
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pon,  and  charged  him,  as  Pope  thought,  with 
Addison^s  approbation,  as  disafiected  to  the 
goyemment. 

Even  with  this  he  was  not  satisfied ;  for,  in- 
deed, there  is  no  appearance  that  any  regard  was 
paid  to  his  clamours.  He  proceeded  to  grosser 
insults,  and  hung  up  a  rod  at  Button's,  with 
which  he  threatened  to  chastise  Pope,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  extremely  exasperated  ;  for 
Vk  the  first  edition  of  his  Letters  he  calls  Philips 
**  rascal,**  and  in  the  last  charges  him  with  de- 
taining in  his  hands  the  subscriptions  for  Homer 
ddirered  to  him  by  the  Hanover  Club. 

I  suppose  it  was  never  suspected  that  he  meant 
to  appropriate  the  money ;  he  only  delayed, 
And  with  sufficient  meanness,  the  gratification  of 
him  by  whose  prosperity  he  was  pained. 

Men  sometimes  suffer  by  injudicious  kind- 
ness; Philips  became  ridiculous,  without  his 
own  fault,  by  the  absurd  admiration  of  his 
firiends,  who  decorated  him  with  honorary  gar- 
lands, which  the  first  breath  of  contradiction 
blasted. 

When  upon  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover  every  whig  expected  to  be  happy. 
Philips  seems  to  have  obtained  too  little  notice ; 
he  cauffht  few  drops  of  the  golden  shower, 
though  he  did  not  omit  what  flattery  could  per- 
Ibrm.  He  was  only  made  a  commissioner  of  the 
lottery,  (1717,)  and,  what  did  not  much  elevate 
his  character,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

The  success  of  his  first  play  must  naturally 
dispose  him  to  turn  his  hopes  towards  the  stage ; 
he  did  not  however  soon  commit  himself  to  the 
mercy  of  an  audience,  but  contented  himself 
with  the  fame  already  acquired,  till  after  nine 
years  he  produced  (1722)  "  The  Briton,"  a  tra- 
gedy, which,  whatever  was  its  reception,  is  now 
neglected ;  though  one  of  the  scenes,  between 
Vanoc,  the  British  prince,  and  Valens,  the  Ro- 
man general,  is  confessed  to  be  written  with 
great  dramatic  skill,  animated  by  spirit  truly 
poetical. 

He  had  not  been  idle,  though  he  had  been  si- 
lent; for  he  exhibited  another  tragedy  th^  same 
year,  on  the  story  of  "  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloucester."  This  tragedy  is  only  remembered 
by  its  title. 

His  happiest  undertaking  was  of  a  paper  call- 
ed "The  Freethinker,"  in  conjunction  with  as- 
flociates,  of  whom  one  was  Dr.  Boulter,  who, 
then  only  minister  of  a  parish  in  Southwark, 
was  of  so  mucU  consequence  to  the  ^vernment, 
that  he  was  made  first,  bishop  of  Bristol,  and 
afterwards  primate  of  Ireland,  where  his  piety 
and  his  charity  will  be  lon^  honoured. 

It  may  easily  be  ima^ned   that  what  was 

Clnted  under  the  direction  of  Boulter  would 
ve  nothing  in  it  indecent  or  licentious;  its 
title  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  only  free- 
dom from  unreasonable  prejudice.  It  has  been 
reprinted  in  volumes,  but  is  little  read;  nor 
can  impartial  criticism  recommend  it  as  worthy 
ofrevivaL 

Boulter  was  not  well  qualified  to  write  diur- 
nal essays  ;  but  he  knew  how  to  practise  the  li- 
berality of  greatness  and  the  fidelity  of  friend- 
ship. When  he  was  advanced  to  the  height  of 
eedesiastical  dignity,  he  did  not  forc^et  the  com- 
panion of  his  laoours.  Knowing  PniUps  to  be 
denderly  supported,  he  took  him  to  Ireland,  as 
partaker  of  bis  fortune ;  and,  making  him  his 
35 


secretary,*  added  such  preferments  as  enabled 
him  to  represent  the  county  of  Armagh  in  the 
Irish  parliament. 

In  December,  1726,  he  was  made  secretary  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor ;  and  in  August,  1733,  be- 
came judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court. 

After  the  death  of  his  patron  he  continued 
some  years  in  Ireland  ;  but  at  last  longing,  as  it 
seems,  for  his  native  country,  he  returned  (1748> 
to  London,  having  doubtless  survived  most  of 
his  friends  and  enemies,  and  among  them  his 
dreaded  antagonist  Pope.  He  found  however 
the  Duke  of  Pfewcastle  still  living,  and  to  him 
he  dedicated  his  poems,  collected  into  a  volume. 

Having  purchased  an  annuity  of  four  hundred 
pounds,  he  now  certainly  hoped  to  pass  some 
vears  of  life  in  plenty  and  tranquillity  ;  but  his 
hope  deceived  him :  ne  was  struck  with  a  palsy, 
and  diedf  June  19, 1 749,in  his  seventy-eighth  year. 

Of  his  personal  character  all  that  I  have  heard 
is,  that  he  was  eminent 'for  bravery  and  skill  in 
the  sword,  and  thai  in  conversation  he  was 
solemn  and  pompous.  He  had  great  sensibility 
of  censure,  ifjudgment  may  be  made  bv  a  singfo 
story  which  I  heard  lon^  ago  from  ^lr.  In^,  a 
gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  Staflbrdshire. 
"  Philips,"  said  he,  "was  once  at  table,  when  I 
asked  him.  How  came  thy  king  of  Epirus  to 
drive  oxen,  and  to  say,  'Pm  goaded  on  by 
love?*  After  which  question  he  never  spoke 
again.*' 

Of  "  The  Distrest  Mother"  not  much  is  pre« 
tended  to  be  his  own,  and  therefore  it  is  no  sub- 
ject of  criticism ;  his  other  two  tragedies,  I  bo- 
lieve,  are  not  below  mediocrity,  nor  above  it. 
Among  the  Poems  comprised  in  the  late  Collao* 
tion,  the  Letter  from  Denmark  may  be  justly 
praised ;  the  Pastorals,  which  by  the  wnler  of 
the  "  Quardian"  were  ranked  as  one  of  the  four 
genuine  productions  of  the  rustic  muse,  cannot 
surely  be  despicable.  That  they  exhibit  a  mode 
of  life  which  did  not  exist,  nor  ever  existed,  is 
not  to  be  objected :  the  supposition  of  such  a 
state  is  allowed  to  pastoral.  In  his  other  poems 
he  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  lines  sometimes 
elegant ;  but  he  has  seldom  much  force  or  much 
comprehension.  The  pieces  that  please  best  are 
those  which,  from  Pope  and  Pope's  adherents, 
procured  him  the  name  of  Namby  Pamby ;  the 
poems  of  short  lines,  by  which  he  paid  his  court 
to  all  ages  and  characters,  from  Walpole,  the 
"  steerer  of  the  realm,'*  to  Miss  Pulteney  in  the 
nursery.  The  numbers  are  smooth  and  spright- 
ly, and  the  diction  is  seldom  faulty.  They  are 
not  loaded  with  much  thought,  yet,  if  they  had 
been  written  by  Addison,  Uiey  would  have  had 
admirers :  little  things  are  not  valued  but  when 
they  are  done  by  those  who  can  do  greater. 

In  his  translations  from  Pindar  he  found  the 
art  of  reaching  all  the  obscurity  of  the  Theban 
biurd,  however  he  may  fall  below  his  sublimity ; 
he  will  be  allowed,  if  he  has  less  fire,  to  have 
more  smoke. 

He  has  added  nothing  to  English  poetry,  yet 
at  least  half  his  book  deserves  to  be  read :  per- 
haps he  valued  most  himself  that  part  which  the 
critic  would  rejecL 


*  The  Archbishop's  **  Letters,**  pubUshed  in  1709,  (Om 
orixinals  of  which  are  now  in  Christ  Church  library,  Ox- 
ford,) were  collected  bj  Mr.  Philips. — C. 

I  At  his  house  in  Hanover-street,  and  was  buried  la 
Audlejr  Chapel.— C 


WEST. 


Gilbert  Wkst  is  one  of  the  writers  of  whom 
[  re^et  my  inability  to  give  a  sufficient  account ; 
the  mtelligence  which  my  inquiries  have  obtain- 
ed is  general  and  scanty. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  West:  per- 
haps* him  who  published  **  Pindar"  at  Onord 
about  the  beginningof  this  century.  His  mother 
was  sister  to  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards 
Lord  Cobham.  His  father,  purposing  to  edu- 
cate him  for  the  church,  sent  him  first  to  Eton, 
and  afterwards  to  Oxford  ;  but  he  was  seduced 
to  a  more  airy  mode  of  life,  by  a  commission  in 
a  troop  of  horse,  procured  him  by  his  uncle. 

He  continued  some  time  in  the  army ;  though 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  never  sunk 
into  a  mere  soldier,  nor  ever  lost  the  love,  or 
much  neelected  the  pursuit,  of  learning;  and 
afterwards,  findins  himself  more  inclined  to  civil 
employment,  he  bud  down  his  commission,  and 
engaged  in  business  under  the  Lord  Townshend, 
then  secretaiy  of  state,  with  whom  he  attended 
the  king  to  Hanover. 

His  adherence  to  Lord  Townshend  ended  in 
nothing  but  a  nomination  (May  1729)  to  be 
clerk-extraordinary  of  the  privy  council,  which 
produced  no  immediate  pront ;  for  it  only  placed 
nim  in  a  state  of  expecUtion  and  right  of  suc- 
cession, and  it  was  very  long  before  a  vacancy 
admitted  him  to  profit. 

Soon  afterwanis  he  married,  and  settled  him- 
self in  a  very  plesisant  house  at  Wickham,  in 
Kent,  where  ne  devoted  himself  to  learning  and 
to  piety.  Of  his  learning  the  late  Collection 
exhibits  evidence,  which  would  have  been  yet 
fuller,  if  the  dissertations  which  accompany  nis 
version  of  Pindar  had  not  been  improperly 
omitted.  Of  his  piety  the  influence  has,  I  nope, 
been  extended  far  by  his  "  Observations  on  the 
Resurrection,**  published  in  1747,  for  which  the 
university  of  Oxford  created  him  a  doctor  of 
laws  by  diploma,  (March  30,  1748,)  and  would 
doubtless  have  reached  yet  further,  had  he  lived 
to  complete  what  he  had  for  some  time  meditate 
ed,  the  evidences  of  the  tnith  of  the  "  New  Tes- 
tament." Perhaps  it  may  not  be  without  efiect 
to  tell,  that  he  read  the  prayers  of  the  public 
liturgy  every  morning  to  his  uimily,  and  that  on 
Sunday  evening  he  (billed  his  servants  into  the 
parlour,  and  read  to  them  first  a  sermon  and 
then  prayers.  Crashaw  is  now  not  the  only 
maker  of  verses  to  whom  may  be  given  the  two 
Tenerable  names  of  poet  and  saint. 

He  was  very  often  visited  by  Lyttelton  and 
Pitt,  who,  when  they  were  weary  of  faction  and 
debates,  used  at  Wickham  to  find  books  and 
quiet,  a  decent  table,  and  literary  conversation. 
There  is  at  Wickham  a  walk  made  by  Pitt ; 
and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  at  Wick- 
ham Lyttelton  received  that  conviction  which 
produced  his  "  Dissertation  on  St.  Paul." 

These  two  illustrious  friends  had  for  a  while 
listened  to  the  blandishments  of  infidelity ;  and 
when  West's  book  was  published,  it  was  bought 


•  Cenainl7  him.    Il  wm  publiahsd  ia  1(197.— C. 


by  some  who  did  not  know  his  diange  of  opinka, 
in  expectation  of  new  objections  against  Clvit- 
tianity ;  and  as  infidels  do  not  want  malignity 
they  revenged  the  disappointment  by  calling 
him  a  methodist. 

Mr.  West's  income  was  not  large ;  and  his 
friends  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  ob- 
tain an  augmentation.  It  is  reported,  that  the 
education  of  the  young  prince  was  offered  to 
him,  but  that  he  requincd  a  more  extensive 
power  of  superintendence  than  it  was  thought 
proper  to  allow  him. 

In  time,  however,  his  revenue  was  improved; 
he  lived  to  have  one  of  the  lucrative  clerkships 
of  the  privy  council,  (1752 ;)  and  Mr.  Pitt  at  last 
had  it  in  his  power  to  make  him  treasurer  of 
Chelsea  Hospital. 

He  was  now  sufiSciently  rich;  but  wealth 
came  too  late  to  be  long  enjoyed ;  nor  could  it 
secure  him  from  the  calamities  of  life  ;  he  lost 
( 1 755)  his  only  son ;  and  the  year  after  (March 
26)  a  stroke  of  the  paby  brought  to  the  grave 
one  of  the  few  poets  to  whom  the  grave  might 
be  without  its  terrors. 

Of  his  translations  I  have  only  compared  the 
first  Olympic  ode  with  the  original,  and  found 
my  expectation  surpassed,  both  by  its  elegance 
and  its  exactness.  He  does  not  confine  hunseJf 
to  his  author's  train  of  stanzas,  for  he  saw  that 
the  difference  of  the  languages  reauired  a  diJflSer- 
ent  mode  of  versification.  The  first  strophe  if 
eminently  happy ;  in  the  second  he  has  a  tittle 
strayed  from  Pindar's  meanine,  who  says,  **tf 
thou,  my  soul,  wishett  to  speak  of  games,  look 
not  in  the  desert  sky  for  a  planet  hotter  than  the 
sun;  nor  shall  we  tell  of  nobler  games  thaa 
those  of  Olympla."  He  is  sometimes  too  pars- 
phrastical.  Pindar  bestows  upon  Hiero  an  epi- 
thet, which,  in  one  word,  signifies  ddigkimg  m 
hor8e$;  a  word  which,  in  the  translation,  ( 
rates  these  lines : 

Hiero*s  rovsl  browi,  whote  care 

Tenda  die  couraer*s  noble  breed, 
PIeu*d  to  nuree  the  prefnent  i 

rieaa'd  to  trabi  the  youthful 


Pindar  says  of  Pelops,  tiiat  **  he 

the  dark  to  the  White  Sea;"  and  West, 

If  ear  the  billow-beaten  aida 
Of  the  foam-beailTer'd  main. 
Darkling,  and  alone,  he  aiood : 

which  however  is  less  exuberant  than  the  fonner 
passage. 

A  work  of  this  kind  must,  in  a  minute  ezaini- 
nation,  discover  many  imperfections ;  but  West's 
version,  so  far  as  I  have  oiscoTered  it,  appears  lo 
be  the  product  of  great  labour  and  great  abilitiea 

His  InHihOun  of  the  Garter  (174S)  m  wnttm 
with  sufificient  knowledge  of  the  maimeis  thst 
prevailed  in  the  age  to  which  it  is  referred,  ssd 
with  great  elegance  of  diction ;  but,  for  wast  of 
a  process  of  events,  neither  knowledse  nor  els' 
gance  preserves  the  reader  from  wearmeH. 

His  ImUaliom  ofSpenter  are  verysucccsifidlj 
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Conned,  both  with  respect  to  the  metre,  tiie 
|[aage,  and  the  fiction ;  and  beinsf  engaged  at 
once  by  the  excellence  of  the  sentiments,  and 
the  artifice  of  the  copy,  the  mind  has  two  amuse- 
ments toi^ther.  But  such  compositions  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  amon^  the  great  achievements  of 
mtellect,  because  their  effect  is  local  and  tempo- 
imry  ;  they  appeal  not  to  reason  or  passion,  but 
to  memory,  and  presuppose  an  accidental  -or  ar- 
tificial state  of  mmd.  An  imitation  of  Spenser  is 
nothing  to  a  reader,  however  acute,  by  whom 
Spenser  has  never  been  perused.  Works  of 
this  kind  may  deserve  praise,  as  proofs  of 
mat  industry,  and  great  nicety  of  observation : 
Cot  Uie  hif|[fae8t  praise,  the  praise  of  genius,  they 
cumot  claim.    The  noblest  beauties  of  art  are 


those  of  which  the  effect  is  coextended  with  ra- 
tional nature,  or  at  least  with  the  whole  circle  of 
polished  life  :  what  is  less  than  this  can  be  only 
pretty,  the  piajrthing  of  fashion,  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  a  day. 

There  is  in  the  "Adventurer"  a  paper  of 
verses  given  to  one  of  the  authors  as  Mr.  "w  est's, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him.  It 
should  not   be  concealed,   however,  that  it  is 

{)rinted  with  Mr.  Ja^'s  name  in  Dodslev's  Col- 
ection,  and  is  mentioned  as  his  in  a  letter  of 
Shenstone^s.  Perhaps  West  gave  it  without 
naming  the  author;  and  Hawkesworth,  receiving 
it  from  him,  thought  it  his ;  for  his  he  thought  iZ 
as  he  told  me,  and  as  he  tells  the  public 
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William  Collins  was  bom  at  Chichester,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  about  1720. 
His  father  was  a  hatter  of  good  reputation.  He 
was  in  1 733,  as  Dr.  Warburton  has  kindly  inform- 
ed me,  admitted  scholar  of  Winchester  College, 
where  he  was  educated  by  Dr.  Burton.  His 
£i^ish  exercises  were  better  than  his  Latin. 

He  first  courted  the  notice  of  the  public  by 
tome  verses  to  *'  A  Lady  Weeping,**  published 
ia  "  The  Gentleman's  Magazine.'* 

In  1 740,  he  stood  first  in  Sie  list  of  the  scholars 
to  be  received  in  succession  at  New  College, 
bat  unhappily  there  was  no  vacancy.  This  was 
the  original  misfortune  of  his  life.  He  became 
a  commoner  of  Clueen's  College,  probably  with 
a  scanty  maintenance  ;  but  was,  m  about  half 
a  year,  elected  a  demy  of  Magdalen  College, 
where  he  continued  till  he  had  taken  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  and  then  suddenly  lef\  the  univer- 
sity ;  for  what  reason  I  know  not  that  he  told. 

tie  now  (about  1744)  came  to  London  a 
literary  adventurer,  with  many  projects  in  his 
head,  and  very  little  money  in  bis  pockets.  He 
designed  many  works ;  but  his  great  fault  was 
irresolution  ;  or  the  frequent  calls  of  immediate 
necessity  broke  his  scheme,  and  suffered  him  to 
pursue  no  settled  purpose.  A  man  doubtful  of 
nis  dinner,  or  trembhng  at  a  creditor,  is  not 
much  disposed  to  abstracted  meditation,  or  re- 
mote inquiries.  He  published  proposals  for  a 
history  of  the  Revival  of  Learning;  and  I  have 
heard  Vim  speak  with  great  kindness  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  and  with  keen  resentment  of  his  taste- 
less successor.  But  probably  not  a  page  of  his 
history  was  ever  written.  He  planned  several 
tragedies,  but  he  only  planned  them.  He  wrote 
DOW  and  then  odes  and  other  poems,  and  did 
Mmtething,  however  little. 

About  this  time  I  fell  into  his  company.  His 
appearance  was  decent  and  manly ;  his  know- 
\9ige  considerable,  his  views  extensive,  his  con- 
yemtion  elegant,  and  his  disposition  cheerful. 
By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence ;  and  one  day 
was  admittedto  him  when  he  was  immured  by 
t  bailiff  that  was  prowling  in  the  street.    On 


this  occasion  recourse  was  had  to  the  book- 
sellers, who,  on  the  credit  of  a  tmnslation  of 
Aristotle's  Poetics,  which  he  engaged  to  write 
with  a  large  commentary,  advanced  as  much 
money  as  enabled  him  to  escape  into  the  coun- 
try. He  showed  roe  the  guineas  safe  in  his 
hand.  Soon  afterwards  his  uncle,  Mr.  Martin, 
a  lieutenant -colonel,  left  him  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds;  a  sum  which  Collins  could 
scarcely  think  exhaustible,  and  which  he  did 
not  live  to  exhaust  The  guineas  were  then 
repaid,  and  the  translation  neglected. 

J3ut  man  is  not  bom  for  happiness.  Collins, 
who,  while  he  aiudUd  to  /tee,  felt  no  evil  but  po- 
verty, no  sooner  lived  to  study  than  his  life  was 
assailed  b^  more  dreadful  calamities,  disease 
and  insanity. 

Having  formerly  written  his  character,*  while 
perhaps  it  was  yet  more  distinctly  impressed 
upon  my  memory,  I  shall  insert  it  here. 

**Mr.  Collins  was  a  man  of  extensive  litera- 
ture, and  of  vigorous  faculties.  He  was  ac^ 
quainted  not  only  with  the  learned  tongues,  but 
with  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  languages. 
He  had  employed  his  mind  cniefiy  upon  works 
of  fiction,  and  subjects  of  fancy ;  and,  by  indulg- 
ing some  peculiar  habits  of  thought,  was  emi- 
nently delighted  with  those  flights  of  imagina- 
tion which  pass  the  bounds  of  nature,  and  to 
which  the  mind  is  reconciled  only  by  a  passive 
acquiescence  in  popular  traditions.  He  loved 
fairies,  genii,  giants,  and  monsters ;  he  delighted 
to  rove  through  the  meanders  of  enchantment, 
to  gaze  on  the  magnificence  of  golden  palaces, 
to  repose  by  the  water-falls  of  Elysian  gardens. 

"  This  was  however  the  character  rather  of 
his  inclination  than  his  genius ;  the  grandeur  of 
wildness,  and  the  novelty  of  extmvagance,  were 
always  desired  by  him,  but  not  always  attained. 
Yet,  as  diligence  is  never  wholly  lost,  if  his 
eflbrts  sometimes  caused  harshness  and  obscu- 
rity, they  likewise  produced  in  happier  moments 


•  In  the  "  Poetical  Calendar,"  a  collection  of  poems  by 
FawkM  and  Woij,  in  several  volumes,  nn,  ftc«— CL 
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•ubltmity  and  splendour.  Thli  idea  which  be 
had  formed  of  excellence  led  him  to  oriental  fic- 
tions and  allegorical  imager}^,  and  perhaps,  while 
he  was  intent  upon  description,  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently cultivate  sentiment  His  poems  are  the 
production  of  a  mind  not  deficient  in  fire,  nor 
unfurnished  with  knowledge  either  of  books  or 
life,  but  somewhat  obstructed  in  its  progress  by 
deviation  in  quest  of  mistaken  beauties. 

"  His  morals  were  pure,  and  his  opinions 

C'ous:  in  a  lon^  continuance  of  poverty,  and 
ng  habits  of  dissipation,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  any  character  should  be  exactly  uniform. 
There  is  a  degree  of  want  by  which  the  freedom 
of  agency  is  almost  destroyed ;  and  long  asso- 
ciation with  fortuitous  companions  will  at  last 
relax  the  strictness  of  truth,  and  abate  the  fer- 
vour of  sincerity.  That  this  man,  wise  and  vir- 
tuous as  he  was,  passed  almost  unen tangled 
through  the  snares  of  life,  it  would  be  prejadice 
and  temerity  to  affirm ;  but  it  may  be  said  that 
at  least  he  preserved  the  source  of  action  unpol- 
luted, that  his  principles  were  never  shaken, 
that  his  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  w^re 
never  confounded,  and  that  his  faults  had  no- 
thing of  malignity  or  design,  but  proceeded  from 
some  unexpected  pressure,  or  casual  temptation. 

**  The  latter  part  of  his  life  cannot  be  remem- 
bered but  with  pity  and  sadness.  He  languish- 
ed some  years  under  that  depression  of^mind 
which  enchains  the  faculties  without  destroying 
them,  and  leaves  reason  the  knowledge  of  right 
without  the  powerof  pursuing  it  These  clouds 
which  he  perceived  gathering  on  his  intellects, 
he  endeavoured  to  disperse  by  travel,  and  passed 
into  France;  but  found  himself  constrained  to 
yield  to  his  malady,  and  returned.  He  was  for 
■ome  time  confined  in  a  house  of  lunatics,  and 
afterwards  retired  to  the  care  of  his  sister  in  Chi- 
chester, where  death,  in  1756,  came  to  his  relief. 

"  After  his  return  from  France,  the  writer  of 
this  character  paid  him  a  visit  at  Islington,  where 
he  was  waiting  for  his  sister,  whom  be  had 
du^ected  to  meet  him :  there  was  then  nothing  of 
disorder  discernible  in  his  mind  by  any  but  him- 
•elf ;  but  he  had  withdrawn  from  study,  and 
travelled  with  no  other  book  than  an  £ngUsh 
Testament,  such  as  children  carry  to  the  sctooI  : 
when  his  friend  took  it  into  his  nand,  out  of  co- 
riosity  to  see  what  companion  a  man  of  letters 
had  chosen,  *I  have  but  one  book,'  said  Collins, 
'but  that  is  the  best*" 

Such  was  the  fate  of  CoHins,  with  whom  I 


ODce  delighted  to  convene,  and  whom  I  yet  re> 
member  with  tenderness. 

He  was  visited  at  Chichester,  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, by  his  learned  friends  Dr.  Warton  and  his 
brother,  to  whom  he  spoke  with  disapprobatioii 
of  his  Oriental  Eclogues,  as  not  sufliciently  ex- 

firessive  of  Asiatic  manners,  and  called  them  his 
rish  Eclogues.  He  showed  them,  at  the  same 
time,  anode  inscribed  to  Mr.  John  Hume,  on 
the  superstitions  of  the  Highlands ;  which  thev 
thought  superior  to  his  other  works,  but  whicn 
no  search  has  yet  found.* 

His  disorder  was  not  alienation  of  mind,  but 
general  laxity  and  feebleness,  a  deficiency  rather 
of  his  vital  than  his  intellectual  powers.  What 
he  spoke  wanted  neither  judgment  nor  spirit; 
but  a  few  minutes  exhausted  him,  so  thai  he 
was  forced  to  rest  upon  the  couch,  till  a  short 
cessation  restored  his  powers,  and  he  was  again 
able  to  talk  with  his  former  vigour. 

The  approaches  of  this  dreadful  malady  be 
began  to  feel  soon  after  his  uncle*s  death ;  and, 
with  the  usual  weakness  of  men  so  diseased, 
he  eagerly  snatched  that  temporary  relief  with 
which  the  table  and  the  bottle  natter  and  seduce. 
But  his  health  continually  declined,  and  he  grew 
more  and  more  burdensome  to  himself. 

To  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  his  wiitinp 
may  be  added,  that  his  diction  was  often  harsh, 
unskilfully  laboured,  and  injudiciously  selected. 
He  afiected  the  obsolete  when  it  was  not  worthy 
of  revival ;  and  he  puts  his  words  out  of  the  com- 
mon order,  seeming  to  think,  with  some  later 
candidates  for  fame,  that  not  to  write  prose  it 
certainly  to  write  poetry.  His  lines  oommoniv 
are  of  slow  motion,  clogged  and  impeded  with 
clusters  of  consonants.  As  men  are  often  es- 
teemed who  cannot  be  loved,  so  the  poetry  of 
Collins  may  sometimes  extort  praise  when  it 
gives  little  pleasure. 

Mr.  Collinses  first  production  is  added  here 
from  the  "Poetical  CsJendar." 

TO  MISS  AURELIA  C ^R, 

ON  HER  WEEPING  AT  HER  SISTBE'S  WEDDDTS. 
CesM,  fair  Aurelia,  cease  to  moorn ; 

Lament  not  Hannah's  happj  atata  i 
You  may  be  happj  in  jour  cum. 

And  seize  the  treasure  you  re^at 
With  love  uuiied  Hymen  atands, 

And  suftly  whispers  to  your  charms, 
"  Meet  but  your  lover  in  my  bands. 

You'll  find  your  sister  In  his  arma.** 


*  It  is  printad  io  the  lata  CoUactkiD.— R. 
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John  Dtee,  of  whom  I  have  no  other  acconnt 
to  give  than  his  own  letters,  published  vnth 
Hughes^s  correspondence,  and  tne  notes  added 
by  the  editor,  have  afforded  me,  was  bom  in 
1700,  the  second  son  of  Robert  Dyer,  of  Aber- 
glasney  in  Caemiarthenshire,  a  solicitor  of  great 
capacity  and  note. 

He  passed  through  Westminstflr^ehoel  oHdar 


the  care  of  Dr.  Fremd,  and  was  then  caDed  hooN 
to  be  instructed  in  his  father's  profs  ssiuiu  But 
his  father  died  soon,  and  he  took  no  delight  is 
the  study  of  the  law ;  but,  having  always  amused 
himself  with  drawing,  resolved  to  tnin  painter, 
and  became  pupil  to  Mr.  Richardson,  an  artist 
then  of  high  reputation,  but  now  better  knows 
by  his  books  than  b  j  his  pkHins. 
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HATin|r  studied  awhile  under  hk  mailer,  lie 
became,  aa  be  telle  hta  friend,  an  itinerant 
painter,  and  wandered  abont  South  Walea,  and 
the  parts  adjacent;  but  he  min(|r|ed  poetry  with 
^ minting,  and,  about  1727,  printed  **Grongaf 

ill**  in  liOwis's  Miscellany. 

Being,  probably,  unsatisned  with  his  own  pro- 
ficiency, be,  like  other  painters,  travelled  to  Italy ; 
and  coming  back  in  1740,  published  **  The  Ruins 
of  Rome.** 

If  his  poem  was  written  soon  afler  his  return, 
be  did  not  make  much  use  of  his  acquisitions  in 
painling,  whatever  they  might  be :  for  decline 
of  health  and  love  of  study  determined  him  to 
tbe  church.  He  therefore  entered  into  orders ; 
and,  it  seems,  married  about  the  same  time,  a 
lady  of  the  name  of  Ensor;  **  whose  grand- 
mother,*' says  he,  "was  a  Shakspeare  descend- 
ed from  a  brother  of  every  body's  Shakspeare ;" 
by  her,  in  1756,  he  had  a  son  and  three  daugh- 
ters living.  * 

His  ecclesiastical  provision  was  for  a  long 
tinie  but  slender.  His  first  patron,  Mr.  Harper, 
gave  him,  in  1741,  Calthorp,  in  Leidestershire, 
of  eighty  pounds  a  year,  on  which  he  lived  ten 
yean,  ana  then  exchanged  it  for  Belchford,  in 
Lincolnshire,  of  seventy-five.  His  condition 
ttow  began  to  mend.  In  1751,  Sir  John  Heath- 
oote  gave  htm  Coningsby^  of  one  hundred  and 
forty jpomids  a  year;  and  m  1755,  the  Chancel- 
lor adided  Kirkby,  of  one  hundred  and  ten.  He 
oonplains  that  the  repair  of  the  house  at  Co- 
ningsby,  and  other  tepenses,  took  away  the  profit 
Ib  1757,  be  published  •'The  Fleece,'^ his  great- 
eat  poetical  work,  of  which  I  will  not  suppress  a 
bidicrous  story.  Dodsley,  the  bookseller,  was 
one  day  mentioninff  it  to  a  critical  visiter,  with 
more  expectation  of  success  than  the  other  could 
easily  aamit  In  the  conversation  the  Author's 
age  was  asked,  and  being  represented  as  ad- 
vanced in  life,-  *•  He  will,"  said  the  critic,  '•be 
buried  in  woollen." 

He  did  not  indeed  lon^  survive  that  publican 
tion,  nor  long  enjoy  the  increase  of  his  prefer- 
ments ;  for  in  1758  ^  he  died. 

Dyer  is  not  a  poet  of  bulk  or  dignity  sufficient 
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to  require  an  elaborate  eritidsniL  "Gitmgar 
Hill"  is  the  happiest  of  his  productions:  it  is 
not  indeed  very  accurately  written;  but  the 
scenes  which  it  displays  are  so  pleasing,  the 
images  which  they  raise  are  so  welcome  to  the 
mind,  and  the  refractions  of  the  writer  so  conso- 
nant to  the  general  sense  or  experience  of  man- 
kind, that  when  it  is  once  read,  it  will  be  read 
again. 

The  idea  of  "  The  Ruins  of  Rome"  strikes 
more,  but  pleases  less,  and  the  title  raises  greater 
expectation  than  the  performance  gratifies.  Some 
passages  however,  are  conceivea  with  the  mind 
of  a  poet ;  as  when,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
dilapidating  edifices,  he  says, 

—The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  *inid  hta  orisons,  hears 
Afhaat  the  voice  of  time,  disparting  towT, 
TumMiof  all  precipitate,  down  daah'd, 
Hauling  around,  loud  thundering  to  the 


Of  **  The  Fleece,"  which  never  became  po  • 
pular,  and  is  now  universally  neglected,  I  can 
sav  little  that  is  likely  to  recall  it  to  attention. 
Tne  woolcomber  and  the  poet  appear  to  me 
such  discordant  natures,  tnat  an  attempt  to 
bring  them  together  is  to  couple  the  eerpetU  %oUk 
the  fowl.  When  Dyer,  whose  mind  was  not 
unpoetical,  has  done  his  utmost,  by  interesting 
his  reader  in  our  native  commodity,  by  inters 
spersing  rural  imagery  and  incidental  digres- 
sions, by  clothing  small  images  in  great  words, 
and  by  all  the  writer's  arts  of  delusion,  the 
meanness  naturally  adhering,  and  the  irreve- 
rence habitually  annexed  to  trade  and  manufac- 
ture, sink  him  under  insuperable  oppression ; 
and  the  disgust  which  blank  verse,  encumbering 
and  encumbered,  superadds  to  an  unpleasing 
subject,  soon  repels  the  reader,  however  willing 
to  be  pleased. 

Let  me  however  honestly  report  whatever 
may  counterbalance  this  wei^t  of  censure.  I 
have  been  told  that  Akenside,  who,  upon  a 
poetical  question,  has  a  right  to  be  heard,  said, 
"That  he  would  regulate  his  opinion  of  the 
reigning  taste  by  the  fate  of  Dyer's  'Fleece;' 
for,  if  that  were  ill-received,  ne  should  not 
think  it  any  longer  reasonable  to  expect  &ma 
firom  excellence." 


SHENSTONE. 


William  Shekstone,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Sbenstone  and  Anne  iPen,  was  bom  in  Novem- 
ber. 1714,  at  the  Leasowes  in  Hales-Owen^  one 
of  Uioee  insulated  districts  which,  in  the  division 
of  the  kingdom,  was  appended,  for  some  reason 
not  now  discoverable,  to  a  distant  county ;  and 
which,  though  surrounded  by  Warwickshire  and 
Worcestershire,  belongs  to  Shropshire,  though 
perhaps  thirty  miles  distant  from  any  other  part 
of  it 

He  learned  to  read  of  an  old  dame  whom  his 


poem  of  *'  The  School-Mistress"  has  delirerod 
to  posterity;  and  soon  received  such  delight 
from  books,  that  he  was  always  calling  for  freab 
entertainment,  and  expected  that,  when  any  of 
the  family  went  to  market,  a  new  book  should 
be  brought  him,  which,  when  it  came,  was  in 
fondness  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  him.  It  is 
said,  that  when  his  request  had  been  neglected, 
his  mother  wrajpt  up  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same 
form,  and  pacified  nim  for  the  night 
As  he  grew  older  he  went  for  a  whilo  to  th» 
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Gnunmar  School,  in  Hale»-Owen,  and  was 
placed  afterward!  with  Mr.  Cnimpton,  an  eoii* 
nent  schoolmaster,  at  Solihul,  where  he  da^- 
tinguished  himself  by  the  quickness  of  his  pro-^ 
gress. 

When  he  was  young  (June,  1724)  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  father,  and  soon  after  (August^ 
1726)  of  his  ^ndfather,  and  was,  with  his 
brother,  who  died  afterwards  unmarried,  left  to 
the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  managed  tlic 
estate. 

From  school  he  was  sent  in  1732  to  Pembroke 
College,  in  Oxford,  a  society  which  for  half  a 
century  has  been  eminent  for  English  Poetry 
and  elegant  bterature.  Here  it  appears  that  he 
found  delight  and  advantage  ;  for  he  continued 
his  name  in  the  book  ten  years,  though  he  took 
no  de^e.  After  the  first  four  years,  he  put  on 
the  civilian's  gown,  but  without  showing  any 
intention  to  engage  in  the  profession. 

About  the  time  when  he  went  to  Oxford,  th^ 
death  of  his  grandmother  devolved  his  affairs  to 
the  care  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dolman,  of  Bromf^^ 
in  Stafibrdshirf,  whose  attention  he  always  men- 
tioned with  gratitude. 

At  Olfora  he  employed  himself  upon  Engli.'ih 
poetry  {  and  in  1737  published  a  small  misc<  1- 
lany  without  his  name. 

He  then  for  a  time  wandered  about,  to  ai> 
quaint  himself  with  life,  and  was  sometimes  at 
London,  sometimes  at  Bath,  or  any  other  place 
of  public  resort ;  but  he  did  not  forget  his  poetrj . 
He  published  in  1741  his  "Judgment  of  Her- 
cules,*' addressed  to  Mr.  Lyttelton,  whose  in- 
terest he  supported  with  great  warmth  at  an 
election  :  this  was  next  year  followed  by  V  Tho 
School-Mistress." 

Mr.  Dolman,  to  whose  care  he  was  indebted 
for  his  ease  and  leisure,  died  in  1745,  and  tyn.' 
care  of  his  own  fortune  now  fell  upon  him.  1^1  fi 
tried  to  escape  it  a  while,  and  lived  at  his  hou  Fe 
with  his  tenants  who  were  distantly  related  : 
but  finding  that  imperfect  possession  inconvt'- 
nient  he  took  the  whole  estate  into  his  o^  n 
hands,  more  to  the  improvement  of  its  beauty, 
than  the  increase  of  its  produce. 

Now  was  excited  his  delight  in  rural  plea- 
sures and  his  ambition  of  rural  elegance :  lie 
began  from  this  time  to  point  his  prospects,  io 
diversify  his  surface,  to  entangle  his  walks,  and 
to  wind  his  waters;  which  he  did  with  surli 
jud^ent  and  such  fancy,  as  made  his  little  do- 
main the  envy  of  the  great,  and  the  admiration 
of  the  skilful ;  a  place  to  be  visited  by  traveller.'^, 
and  copied  by  designers.  Whether  to  plant  a 
walk  in  undulating  curves,  and  to  place  a  bench 
at  every  turn  where  there  is  an  object  to  catr  h 
the  view ;  to  make  water  run  where  it  will  hr 
heard,  and  to  stagnate  where  it  will  be  seen  ;  io 
leave  intervals  where  the  eye  will  be  pleased, 
and  to  thicken  the  plantation  where  there  le 
i^>methinff  to  be  hiaden ;  demand  any  greni 
powers  m  mind,  I  will  not  inquire :  perhaps  n 
suriy  and  sullen  spectator  may  think  such  per- 
formances rather  the  sport  than  the  business  «<i 
human  reason.  But  it  must  be  at  least  confessed, 
that  to  embellish  the  form  of  Nature  is  an  inno- 
cent amusement;  and  some  praise  must  be 
allowed,  by  the  most  supercilious  observer,  to 
him  who  does  best  what  such  multitudes  are 
contending  to  do  well. 

This  pnise  wm  the  praise  of  Shenstone ;  but, 


like  all  other  modes  of  felidty,  it  was  not  en* 
ioyed  without  its  abatements.  Lyttelton  wu 
nis  neighbour  and  his  ri\-al,  whose  em(Mre,  sptp 
cious  and  opulent,  looked  with  <iisdain  on  the 
petty  state  that  apveared  behind  it  For  a  while 
the  inhabitants  ot  Hagley  affected  to  tell  their 
acquaintance  of  the  litUe  fellow  that  was  trying 
to  make  himself  admired ;  but  when  by  degrees 
the  Leasowes  forced  themselves  into  notice,  thej 
took  care  to  defeat  the  curiosity  which  they  could 
not  suppress,  by  conducting  their  visitants  per- 
versely to  inconvenient  points  of  view,  and  intro- 
ducing them  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  walk  to 
detect  a  deception ;  injuries  of  which  Shenstone 
would  heavily  complain.  Where  there  is  emu- 
lation there  will  be  vanity ;  and  where  there  is 
vanity  there  will  be  folly.  ** 

The  pleasure  of  Shenstone  was  all  in  his  eye; 
he  valued  what  he  valued  merely  for  its  looks: 
nothing  raised  his  indignation  more  than  to  ask 
if  there  were  any  fishes  in  his  water. 

His  house  was  mean,  and  he  did  not  improve 
it;  his  care  was  of  his  grounds.  When  he 
came  home  from  his  walks  he  might  find  his 
floors  flooded  by  a  shower  through  the  broken 
roof;  but  could  spare  no  money  for  its  repa- 
ration. 

In  time  his  expenses  brought  clamoois  about 
him,  that  overpowered  the  lamb's  bleat  and  the 
linnet's  song ;  and  his  groves  were  haunted  by 
beings  very  different  from  fawns  and  fairie8.t 
He  spent  his  estate  in  adorning  it,  and  his 
death  was  probably  hastened  by  his  anxieties. 
He  was  a  lamp  that  spent  its  oil  in  blazing.  It 
is  said,  that,  if  he  had  lived  a  Uttle  longer,  he 
would  have  been  assisted  by  a  pension :  soch 
bounty  could  not  have  been  ever  more  property 
bestowed  ;  but  that  it  was  ever  asked  is  not 
certain  ;  it  is  too  certain  that  it  never  was  eiH 
joyed. 

He  died  at  the  Leasowes,  of  a  putrid  fever, 
about  five  on  Friday  morning,  February  1 1,  1 763; 
and  was  buried  by  the  ade  of  his  brother  in  the 
churchyard  of  Hales-Owen. 

He  was  never  married,  though  he  might  have 
obtained  the  lady,  whoever  she  was,  to  whom  his 
''Pastoral  Ballad  "  was  addressed.  He  is  repr»> 
sented  by  his  friend  Dodsley  as  a  man  of  great 
tenderness  and  generosity,  kind  to  all  that  were 


*  This  charge  against  the  Lyuelton  familr  hu  been 
denied  with  some  degree  of  warmth  by  Bir.  Pottert  and 
since  by  Mr.  Orares.  The  lauer  nays,  **  Ths  truth  of 
the  case,  I  believe,  was,  that  the  Lyttelton  family  went 
sa  frequently  with  their  family  to  the  Leas<iwes,  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  break  in  upon  Mr.  Shenstone^*  recire- 
meni  on  every  occasion,  and  therefore  often  went  to  tbs 
principal  points  of  view  without  waiting  for  any  one  to 
conduct  them  regularly  through  the  whole  walks.  Of 
this  Mr.  Shenstone  would  sometimes  peevishly  cora> 
plain  :  ihnugli,  I  am  persuaded,  he  never  really  suspected 
an^  ill-natured  intention  in  his  worthy  and  much-valued 
neighbours."-  R. 

f  Mr.  Graves,  however,  expresMs  his  belief  that  tbif 
is  a  groundless  su*7nise.  **  Mr.  Shenstone,**  h«  adds, 
*'  was  too  much  respected  in  the  neighbourhood  to  U 
treated  with  rudeness  :  and  though  his  works,  (frugally 
as  they  were  managed,)  added  to  his  manner  of  Uviog, 
roust  necessarily  have  made  him  exceed  his  income,  and, 
of  course,  he  might  sometimes  be  distressed  for  money, 
yet  he  had  too  much  spirit  to  expoM  himself  to  insaia 
from  trifling  sums,  and  guarded  against  any  great  dis- 
tress, by  anticipating  a  few  hundreds  :  which  his  estsis 
could  very  well  bear,  as  appeared  by  what  remaiiMd  to 
his  executors  after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  aud  Us 
legacies  to  his  friend.<,  and  annuities  of  tliirty  pounds  i 
year  to  one  servant,  and  six  pounds  to  aDoither  *  fn  Us 
will  was  dkuiaU  with  equal  justica  and  gansioii^.**-^ 


SHENSTONE. 


9TO 


las  inflaence;  bnt  if  once  ofiended,  not 
iqppeased:  inattentive  to  economy,  and 
I  of  his  eznenses.  In  his  pereon  ne  was 
han  the  miadle  size,  with  something  cluro- 
■  fonn ;  very  negligent  of  his  clothes,  and 
Me  for  weaiinff  nia  gray  hair  in  a  particu- 
mer;  for  he  held  that  tne  fashion  was  no 
dress,  and  that  every  man  was  to  suit  his 
ince  to  his  natural  form.* 
ooind  was  not  very  comprehensive,  nor  his 
J  active ;  he  had  no  vmue  for  those  parts 
twledge  which  he  had  not  himself  culti- 

fife  was  unstained  by  any  crime ;  the  EU- 
me,  which  has  been  supposed  to  relate  an 
nate  and  criminal  amour  of  his  own,  was 
by  his  friends  to  have  been  suggested  by 
rj  of  Miss  Godfrey,  in  Richard»on*8  "Fa- 
it Gray  thought  of  his  character,  from  the 
'.  of  his  letters,  was  this : — 
ave  read  too  an  octavo  volume  of  Shen- 
"Letters.  Poor  man  I  he  was  always 
f  for  money,  for  fame,  and  other  distiiic- 
ftnd  his  whole  philosophy  consisted  in  liv- 
inst  his  will  in  retirement,  and  in  a  place 
his  taste  had  adorned,  but  which  ho  only 
1  when  people  of  note  came  to  see  and 
nd  it;  his  correspondence  is  about  nothing 
L  this  place  and  tus  own  writings,  with  two 
le  neighbouring  clergymen,  who  wrote 


I  consist  of  elegieSp  odes,  and  ballads, 
«■  sallies,  and  moral  pieces. 
Donception  of  an  e\e^  he  has  in  his  pre- 
ry  juoiciously  and  discriminately  ezplain- 
11^  according  to  his  account,  the  efiusion 
iDtemplative  mind,  sometimes  plaintive, 
rars  serious,  and  therefore  .superior  to  the 
or  sliffht  ornaments.  His  compositions 
.  ill  to  Uiis  description.  His  topics  of  praise 
I  domestic  virtues,  and  his  thoughts  are 
id  simple ;  but,  wanting  combination,  they 
uiety.  The  peace  ofsolitude,  the  inno- 
f  inactivity,  and  the  unenvied  security  of 
nUe  station,  can  fill  but  a  few  pajg^es. 
^  which  the  essence  is  uniformity  will  be 
scribed.  His  elegies  have  therefore  too 
Bsamblance  of  each  other. 
Bnes  are  sometimes  such  as  elegy  requires, 
and  easy ;  but  to  this  praise  his  claim  is 
rtant;  his  diction  is  often  harsh^  improper, 
scted ;  his  words  ill-coined,  or  ill-cnosen ; 
phrase  unskilfully  inverted, 
lyiic  poems  are  almost  all  of  the  light  and 
id.  such  as  trip  lightly  and  nimbly  along, 
;  toe  load  of  any  weighty  meaning.  From 
lowever,  Rural  Elegance  has  some  right  to 
nCed.  I  once  heard  it  praised  by  a  very 
lady ;  and  though  the  lines  are  irregular, 
thoughts  difilised  with  too  much  verbosi- 
t  cannot  be  denied  to  contain  both  philo- 
1  argument  and  poetical  spirit 
•  rest  I  cannot  think  any  excellent:  "The 
l"  pleases  me  best,  which  has,  however, 
'the  epigram  than  of  the  ode. 


»,**  says  Mr.  Orares,  "  were  not  procisely 

Qtt,  though  he  thought  right  enough,  that 

•  stiould,  in  some  degree,  consult  his  particular 
id  complexion  In  adjuming  his  dress  ;  and  that 
m  ought  to  sanctify  what  was  lugraceful,  ab- 
■sally  deformed.** 


But  the  four  parts  of  his  "Pastoral  Ballad*' 
demand  particular  notice.  I  cannot  but  re^jet 
that  it  is  pastoral ;  an  intelligent  reader,  aoquamt> 
ed  with  the  scenes  of  real  life,  sickens  i/t  the 
mention  of  the  crook,  the  pipe,  the  f/teep,  and  the 
kidt,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  forward  to 
notice,  for  the  poet's  art  is  sefection,  uid  he  ought 
to  show  the  beauties  without  the  grossness  of  the 
country  life.  His  stanza  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  in  imitation  of  Rowe's  "  Despairing  Shep- 
herd." 

In  the  first  part  are  two  passages,  to  which  if 
any  mind  demos  its  sympatny,  it  has  no  acquaint- 
ance with  love  or  nature. 

I  prlzM  every  hour  that  went  by, 

Beyond  all  that  had  pleaj'd  me  before ; 
But  now  they  are  past,  and  I  sigh, 

And  I  grieve  that  I  jn^izM  them  no  more. 
When  forced  the  fUr  nymph  to  forego. 

What  anffuish  I  felt  in  my  heart! 
Yet  I  thought  (but  it  might  not  be  so) 

*Twaa  with  pain  that  she  saw  mo  depart 
She  gas*d,  as  I  slowly  withdrew, 

My  path  I  could  hardly  diseem ; 
So  sweetly  she  bade  me  adieu, 
I  thought  that  she  bade  me  return. 

In  the  second  this  passage  has  its  prettineaiy 
though  it  be  not  equal  to  the  former : — 

I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeooa  breed) 
But  let  me  that  plunder  forbear, 

She  will  say  nvas  a  barbarous  deed : 
For  he  ne*er  could  be  true,  she  averr*d, 

Who  could  rob  a  poor  bfird  of  its  voung ; 
And  I  lov*dherthe  more  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue. 

In  the  third  he  mentions  the  common-plaoea  of 
amorous  poetry  with  some  address : — 
'Tik  his  with  mock-passions  tojrlow ! 

>Tis  his  in  smooth  tales  to  unfold. 

How  her  face  is  as  bright  as  the  snow, 

And  her  bosom,  be  sure,  is  as  cold ; 

How  the  nightingales  labour  the  strain, 
With  the  notes  of  this  charmer  to  vie 

How  they  vary  their  accent*  in  vain, 
Repine  at  her  triumphs,  and  die. 

In  the  fourth  I  find  nothing  better  than  this  m^ 
tural  strain  of  Hope : — 

Alas  !  from  the  dsy  th^t  we  met, 

What  hope  of  an  end  to  my  woes, 
When  I  cannot  endure  to  forget 
The  glance  that  undid  my  repose  ? 

Yet  Time  may  diminish  the  pain : 

The  flownr,  and  the  shrub,  and  the  tree, 
Which  I  roar'd  for  her  pleasure  in  vain, 
In  time  may  have  comfort  for  me. 

His  Levities  are  by  their  title  exempted  from 
the  severities  of  criticism ;  yet  it  may  be  remark- 
ed in  a  few  words,  that  his  humour  is  aometiniea 
gross,  and  seldom  sprightly. 

Of  the  moral  poems,  the  first  is  "  The  Choice 
of  Hercules,"  from  Xenophon.  The  numbers 
are  smooth,  the  diction  elegant^  and  the  thou^ts 
just ;  but  something  of  vigour  is  still  to  be  wish- 
ed, which  it  might  have  had  by  brevity  and  com- 
pression. His  "Fate  of  Dehcacy"  nas  an  air 
of  gayety,  but  not  a  very  pointed  and  general 
moral  His  blank  verses,  those  that  can  read 
them  may  probably  find  to  be  like  the  blank 
verses  of  his  neighbours.  "Love  and  Honour" 
is  derived  from  the  old  ballad^  "Did  yon  not  hear 
of  a  Spanish  Lady?" — ^I  wisti  it  well  enough  to 
wish  it  were  in  rhyme. 

"The  School-Mistress,**  of  which  I  know  not 
what  claim  it  has  to  stand  amonff  the  moral 
works,  is  surely  the  meet  pleasant  of  ShmslonePa 
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peiformancefl.  The  adoption  of  a  particalar 
•t3rle,  in  light  and  short  compositionfl,  contributes 
much  to  the  increase  of  pleasure  ;  we  are  enter- 
tained at  once  with  two  imitationa,  of  nature  in 
the  sentiinents,  of  the  ori^al  author  m  the  style ; 
and  between  them  the  mmd  is  kept  in  perpetual 
employment  ' 


The  general  rocommendatioQ  of  Shenstooe  ii 
easiness  and  simplicity ;  his  general  defect  it 
want  of  comprehension  and  variety.  Had  his 
mind  been  better  stored  with  knowledge,  whe- 
ther he  could  have  been  great,  I  know  not;  ht 
could  certainly  have  been  agreeable. 


YOUNG. 


The  following  life  was  written,  at  my  request, 
by  a  gendeman  who  had  better  information  than 
I  could  easily  have  obtained ;  and  the  public 
will  perhaps  wish  that  I  had  solicited  and  ob- 
tained more  such  favours  from  him.^ 

"  Dear  Sir, 

•*  In  consequence  of  our  different  conversations 
about  authentic  materials  for  the  life  of  Young, 
I  send  you  the  following  detail. 

"Of  great  men,  something  must  always  be 
said  to  gratify  curiosity.  Of  the  illustrious  Au- 
thor of  the  •"  Night  Thoughts"  much  has  been 
told  of  which  there  never  could  have  been  proofs ; 
and  little  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  tell 
that,  of  whidi  proofs,  with  little  trouble,  might 
have  been  procured.'* 

Edward  Youno  was  bom  at  Upham,  near 
Winchester,  in  June,  1681.  He  was  the  son  of 
•Edward  Young,  at  that  time  fellow  of  Winches- 
ter College  and  rector  of  Upham  j  who  was  the 
son  of  Jo.  Young,  of  Woodhay,  in  Berkshire, 
styled  by  Wood,  genUenum.  In  September, 
1632,  the  Poet's  father  was  collated  to  the  pre- 
bend of  Gillingham  Minoij  in  the  church  of  Sa- 
rum,  by  Bishop  Ward.  When  Ward's  faculties 
were  impaired  through  age,  his  duties  were 
necessarily  performed  by  others.  We  learn  from 
Wood,  that  at  a  visitation  of  Sprat's,  July  the 
12th,  1686,  the  prebendary  preached  a  Latin 
sermon,  afterwards  published,  with  which  the 
bishop  was  so  pleased,  that  he  told  the  chapter 
he  was  concerned  to  find  the  preacher  had  one 
of  the  worst  prebends  in  their  church.  Some 
time  after  Uiis,  in  consequence  of  his  merit  and 
reputation,  or  of  the  interest  of  Lord  Bradford, 
to  whom,  in  1702,  he  dedicated  two  volumes  of 
sermons,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  King 
William  and  Gtuecn  Mary,  and  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Sarum.  Jacob,  who  wrote  in  1720, 
says,  "  he  ^'os  chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  closet  to 
the  late  queen,  who  honoured  him  by  standing 
godmotlier  to  the  Poet."  His  fellowship  of 
Winchester  he  resigned  in  favour  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Harris,  who  married  his 
only  daughter.  The  Dean  died  at  Sarum,  after 
a  short  illness,  in  1705,  in  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  affe.  On  the  Sunday  after  his  decease 
Bishop  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathedral,  and 
began  his  sermon  with  saying,  "  Death  has  been 
of  late  walking  round  us,  and  making  breach 
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'  upon  breach  upon  us,  and  has  now  carried  away 
the  head  of  this  body  with  a  stroke  ;  so  that  he, 
whom  you  saw  a  week  ago  distributing  the  bolv 
mystenes,  is  now  laid  in  the  dosL  Bat  be  stiU 
lives  in  the  many  excellent  directions  he  has  left 
us,  both  how  to  live  and  how  to  die." 

The  Dean  placed  his  son  upon  the  foundation 
at  Winchester  College,  where  he  had  himself 
been  educated.  At  this  school  Edward  Young 
remained  till  the  election  after  his  eighteentn 
birthday,  the  period  at  which  those  upon  the 
foundaunn  are  superannuated.  Whether  he  did 
not  betray  his  abilities  early  in  life,  or  his  mas- 
ters had  not  skill  enough  to  discover  in  their 
pupil  any  marks  of  genius  for  which  he  merited 
reward,  or  no  vacancy  at  Oxford  offered  them 
an  opportunity  to  bestow  upon  him  the  reward 
provided  for  merit  by  William  of  Wykeham ; 
certain  it  is,  that  to  an  Oxford  fellowship  our 
Poet  did  not  succeed.  By  chance,  or  by  cnoice, 
New  College  cannot  claim  the  honoar  of  num- 
bering among  its  fellows  him  who  wrote  the 
"Night  Thoughts." 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1703,  he  was  entered 
an  independent  member  of  New  College,  that 
he  might  live  at  little  expense  in  the  warden's 
lodgings,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  his 
father's,  till  he  should  be  qualified  to  stand  fi>r  a 
fellowship  at  All  Souls.  In  a  few  months  the 
warden  of  New  College  died.  He  then  removed 
to  Corpus  College.  The  president  of  this  society, 
from  regard  also  for  his  father,  invited  him  thi- 
ther, in  order  to  lessen  his  academical  expenses. 
In  1708,  he  was  nominated  to  a  law -fellowship 
at  All  Souls  by  Archbbhop  Tenison,  into  whose 
hands  it  came  by  devolution.  Such  repeated 
patronage,  while  it  justifies  Burnet's  fvaiae  of 
the  father,  reflects  credit  on  the  conduct  of  the 
son  :  the  monner  in  which  it  was  exerted  seems 
to  prove  that  the  father  did  not  leave  behiDd 
much  wealth. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1714,  Youn^  took  his 
degree  of  bachelor  of  civil  laws,  and  his  doctor*! 
degree  on  the  10th  of  June,  1719. 

Soon  afler  he  went  to  Oxford,  he  discovered, 
it  is  said,  an  inclination  for  pupils.  Whether  he 
ever  commenced  tutor  is  not  known.  None  has 
hitherto  boasted  to  have  received  his  acade- 
mical instruction  from  the  author  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts." 

It  is  probable  that  his  College  was  {irood  ti 
him  no  less  as  a  scholar  than  a^  a  poet ;  tbr,  ii 
1716,  when  the  foundation  of  the  CodriogtaB 
Library  was  laid,  two  yean  aiUr  he hMtiSkm 
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Ais  bachelor's  degree,  Younff  was  appointed  to 
■peak  the  Latin  oration.  This  is  at  least  parti- 
oilar  for  being  dedicated  in  English  *'  To  the 
Ladies  of  the  Codrington  Family."  To  these 
ladies  he  savs,  that,  "he  i^'as  unavoidably  flung 
into  a  singularity,  by  being  obliged  to  write  an 
epistle  dedicatory  void  of  common-place,  and 
such  a  one  was  never  published  before  by  any 
author  whatever;  that  this  practice  absolved 
them  from  any  obligation  of  reading  what  was 
presented  to  them;  and  that  the  bookseller  ap- 
proved of  it,  because  it  would  make  people  stare, 
was  absurd  enough,  and  perfectly  righu" 

Of  tliis  oration  there  is  no  appearance  in  his 
own  edition  of  his  works ;  ana  prefixed  to  an 
edition  by  Curll  and  Tonson,  1741,  is  a  letter 
from  Young  to  Curll,  if  we  may  credit  Curll, 
dated  December  the  9th,  1739,  wherein  he  says, 
that  he  has  not  leisure  to  review  what  he  for- 
merly wrote,  and  adds,  "I  have  not  the  'Epistle 
to  Lord  Lansdowne.*  If  you  will  take  my  advice, 
I  would  have  you  omit  that,  and  the  Oration  on 
Codrington.  I  think  the  collection  will  sell  bet- 
ter without  them." 

There  are  who  relate,  that,  when  first  Young 
found  himself  independent,  and  his  own  master 
at  All  Souls,  he  was  not  the  ornament  to  reli- 
gion and  morality  which  he  aflerwards  became. 

The  authority  of  his  father,  indeed,  had  ceased, 
some  time  before,  by  his  death ;  and  Young  was 
certainly  not  ashamed  to  be  patronised  by  the 
infamous  Wharton.  But  Wharton  befriended 
in  Young,  perhaps,  the  poet,  and  particularly 
the  trag^an.  Ii  virtuous  authors  must  be  pa- 
tronised only  by  virtuous  peers,  who  shall  point 
them  out  ? 

Yet  Pope  is  said  by  RufThead  to  have  told 
Warburton,  that  "  Young  had  much  of  a  sub- 
lime genius,  though  without  common  sense ;  so 
that  his  genius,  having  no  guide,  was  perpetually 
liable  to  degenerate  mto  bombast.  This  made 
him  pass  a  fooHsh  youth,  the  sport  of  peers  and 
poets ;  but  his  having  a  very  good  heart  enabled 
nim  to  support  the  clerical  character,  when  he 
assumed  it,  first  with  decency,  and  afterwards 
with  honour." 

They  who  think  ill  of  Young's  morality  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  may  perhaps  be  wrong; 
but  Tindal  could  not  err  m  his  opinion  of 
Young's  warmth  and  ability  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. Tindal  used  to  spend  much  of  his  time 
at  All  Souls.  "  The  other  boys,"  said  the  Athe- 
ist, "I  can  always  answer,  because  I  always 
know  whence  they  have  their  arguments,  wjiich 
I  have  reaul  a  hundred  times ;  but  that  fellow 
Young  is  continually  pestering  me  with  some- 
thing of  his  own."* 

After  all,  Tindal  and  the  censurers  of  Young 
may  be  reconcileable.  Young  might,  for  two 
or  three  years,  have  tried  that  kind  of  life,  in 
which  his  natural  principles  would  not  suffer 
him  to  wallow  long.  If  this  were  so,  he  has  left 
behind  him  not  only  his  evidence  in  favour  of 
virtue,  but  the  potent  testimony  of  experience 
against  vice. 


*  As  my  great  friend  is  now  become  the  subjea  of 
Mefraphy.  it  shuuU  be  tolt!,  that,  every  time  I  calleil  upon 
Johnfton  during  the  lime  I  was  empi(»yeil  in  collecting 
materia  la  for  this  life  and  putting  it  together,  he  never 
■offered  me  to  depart  without  some  such  farewell  as  this : 
"DonH  forget  that  rascal  Timlui,  sir.  Be  sure  to  hang 
up  the  Athei.^t.*'  AlJudin;  to  thii  anecdote,  which  John- 
ton  had  mentioned  to  me.  I 
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We  shall  soon  see  that  one  of  his  earlient  pro- 
ductions  was  more  serious  than  what  comet 
from  the  generality  of  unfledged  poets. 

Young  perhaps  ascribed  the  ffood  fortune  of 
Addison  to  the  "Poem  to  his  Majesty,"  pre- 
sented, with  a  copy  of  verses,  to  Soraers  ;  and 
hoped  that  he  also  might  soar  to  wealth  and 
honour  on  wings  of  the  same  kind.  His  first 
poetical  tlight  was  when  Clueen  Anne  called  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords  the  sons  of  the  EarU  of 
Nortliampton  and  Aylesbury,  and  added,  in  one 
day,  ten  others  to  the  number  of  peers.  In  order 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  one,  at  least,  of  the 
new  lords,  he  published,  in  1712,  "An  Epistle 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Geors;e  Lord  Lans- 
downe." In  this  composition  the  Poet  pours 
out  his  panegyric  with  th^  extravagance  of  a 
young  man,  who  thinks  lus  present  stock  of 
wealth  wiil  never  be  exhausted. 

The  poem  seems  intended  also  to  reconcile  the 
public  to  the  late  peace.  This  is  endeavoured  to 
oe  done  by  showmg  that  men  are  slain  in  war, 
and  that  m  peace  "har\'ests  wave,  and  Com- 
merce swells  her  sail."  If  tliis  be  humanity, 
for  which  he  meant  it,  is  it  politics  ?  Another 
purpose  of  this  Epistle  appears  to  have  been,  to 
prepare  the  public  for  the  reception  of  some  tra 
gedy  he  might  have  in  hand.  His  Lordship's 
patronage,  he  says,  will  not  let  him  "  repent  nis 
passion  for  the  stage ;"  and  the  particular  praise 
bestowed  on  "Othello"  and  "Oroonoko"  looks 
as  if  some  such  character  as  Zangpa  was  even 
then  in  contemplation.  The  affectionate  men- 
tion of  the  death  of  his  friend  Harrison,  of  New 
College,  at  the  close  of  this  poem,  is  an  instance 
of  Young's  art,  which  displayed  itself  so  won- 
derfully some  time  aflerwards  in  the  "Niffht 
Thoughts,"  of  making  the  public  a  party  in  his 
private  sorrow. 

Should  justice  call  upon  you  to  censure  this 
poem,  it  ou^ht  at  least  to  bo  remembered  that 
tie  did  not  msert  it  in  his  works ;  and  that  in 
the  letter  to  Curll,  as  we  have  seen,  he  advises 
its  omission.  The  booksellers,  in  the  late  body 
of  English  Poetry,  should  have  distinguished 
what  was  delibcratelv  rejected  by  the  respective 
authors.!  This  I  shall  be  careful  to  do  with 
recard  to  Youn<r.  "I  think,"  says  he,  "the 
fofiowinfT  pieces  m  foifr  volumes  to  be  the  most 
excusable  of  all  tliat  I  have  written  ;  and  I  wish 
less  apoloe:y  was  needful  for  these.  As  there  is 
no  recalling  what  is  got  abroad,  the  pieces  here 
republished  I  have  revised  and  corrected,  and 
rendered  them  as  pcardimable  as  it  was  in  mj 
power  to  do." 

Shall  the  gates  of  repentance  be  shut  only 
against  literary  sinners? 

When  AdcHson  published  "Cato,"  in  1713, 
Young  had  the  honour  of  prefixing  to  it  a  re- 
commendatory copy  of  verses.  This  is  one  of 
the  pieces  which  the  Author  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts"  did  not  republish. 

On  the  appearance  of  his  Poem  on  the  Lait 
Day,  Addison  did  not  return  Young's  compli- 
ment; but  "The  Englishman"  of  October  29, 
1713,  which  was  probably  written  by  Addison^ 
speaks  handsomely  of  this  noem.  "  The  Last 
Day,"  was  published  soon  after  the  peace.  The 
vice-chancelloi^s  imprimatur^  for  it  was  printed 


4  Dr.  Johiu^rin,  in  many  casea^  thought  and  directad 
differently,  particularly  in  Young's  Work* — J.  W. 
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at  Oxford,  is  dated  March  the  19th,  1713.— 
From  the  exordium.  Young  appears  to  have 
spent  some  time  on  the  composition  of  it  While 
other  bards  "with  Britain's  hero  set  their  sou  b 
on  fire,"  he  draws,  he  says,  a  deeper  scene. — 
Marlborough  had  been  considered  by  Britain  a^^ 
her  hero ;  but,  when  the  **  Last  Day  "  was  pub* 
lished,  female  cabal  had  blasted  for  a  time  the 
laurels  of  Blenheim.  This  serious  poem  uaei 
finished  by  Young  as  early  as  1710,  before  Ins 
was  thirty,  for  part  of  it  is  printed  in  the 
"Tatler."*  It  was  inscribed  to  the  Gtuorn,  in 
a  dedication,  which,  for  Pome  reason,  he  did  not 
admit  into  his  works.  It  tells  her,  that  his  onty 
title  to  the  orreat  honour  he  now  does  himself^  is 
the  obligation  which  he  formerly  received  from 
her  royal  indulgence. 

Of  this  obligation  nothing  is  now  known,  un- 
less he  alluded  to  her  being  his  godmother.  Hr 
is  said  indeed  to  hare  been  engaged  at  a  settlr'^ri 
stipend  as  a  wnter  for  the  court  In  SwilVs 
**  Rhapsody  on  Poetry"  are  these  lines,  speak- 
ing of  the  court — 

Whence  Gay  was  banished  In  disgrace. 
Where  Pope  will  ncTer  show  his  face, 
Where  T—  must  torture  his  iriTention 
To  flatter  knaves,  or  lose  his  pension. 

That  Y —  means  Young  seems  clear  from  four 
other  lines  in  the  same  poem : 

Attend,  je  Popes  and  Youngs  and  Oajs, 
And  tune  jour  harps  and  strew  jour  bays ; 
Your  panegyrics  here  provide : 
You  cannot  err  on  flattery^s  siae. 

Yet  who  shall  say  with  certainty,  that  Younj 
was  a  pensioner?  In  all  modem  periods  of  tlii;^ 
country,  have  not  the  writers  on  one  side  been  re- 
gularly called  hirelings,  and  on  the  other  patriot  ? 

Of  the  dedication  the  complexion  is  clearly 
political.  It  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
late  peace ;  it  gives  her  Majesty  praise  indeed 
for  her  victories,  but  says,  that  tne  Author  it* 
more  pleased  to  see  her  rise  from  this  lower 
world,  soaring  above  the  clouds,  passing  tbr 
6rst  and  second  heavens,  and  leaving  the  flxftl 
stars  behind  her ;  nor  will  he  lose  her  there,  he 
says,  but  keep  her  still  in  view  through  the 
boundless  spaces  on  the  other  side  of  creation^ 
in  her  journey  towards  eternal  bliss,  till  he  br  - 
holds  the  heaven  of  heavens  open,  and  angels  re- 
ceiving and  conveying  her  still  onward  from  thn 
stretch  of  his  imagination,  which  tires  in  her 
pursuit,  and  falls  back  again  to  earth. 

The  Clucen  was  soon  called  away  from  this 
lower  world,  to  a  place  where  human  praise  or 
human  flattery,  even  less  general  than  this,  arti 
of  little  consequence.  If  Young  thought  the 
dedication  contained  onlv  the  praise  of  truth,  he 
should  not  have  omittefl  it  in  his  works.  "Wqs 
he  conscious  of  the  exaggeration  of  party  1 
Then  he  should  not  have  written  it  The  poern 
itself  is  not  without  a  glance  towards  politic <i, 
notwithstanding  the  subject  The  cry  that  the 
church  was  in  danger  had  not  yet  subsided. — 
The  "Last  Day,"  written  by  a  layman,  was 
much  approved  by  the  ministry  and  their  friends. 

Before  the  aucen's  death,  "The  force  of 
Religion,  or  Vanquished  Love,"  was  sent  into 
the  wdrld.  This  poem  is  founded  on  ttie  exe- 
cution of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  husband ^ 
Lord  Guildford,   1554,  a  story  chosen  for  tlie 

•  Not  in  the  "  Tatler,'  but  in  the  "  Ou«rUian,»»  Mav 


subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Edmimd  Smith,  and 
wrought  into  a  trageJdy  by  Rowe.  The  dedict- 
tion  of  it  to  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  does  not 
appear  in  his  own  edition.  He  hopes  it  may  be 
some  excuse  for  his  presumption,  that  the  story 
could  not  have  been  read  without  thoushta  of 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  thoueh  it  had  been 
dedicated  to  another.  "To  behold,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, "  a  person  only  virtuous,  stirs  in  us  a  pro- 
dent  regret ;  to  behold  a  person  only  amiable  to 
the  sight,  warms  us  with  a  religious  indignation ; 
but  to  turn  our  eyes  to  a  Countess  of  Sahsbory, 
gives  us  pleasure  and  improvement ;  it  works  a 
sort  of  miracle,  occasions  the  bias  of  om*  nature 
to  fall  off  from  sin,  and  makes  our  very  senses 
and  affections  converts  to  our  rdigion,  and  pro- 
moters of  our  duty."  His  flattery  was  as  rotdy 
for  the  other  sex  as  for  ours,  and  was  at  least  as 
well  adapted. 

August  tlie  27th,  1714,  Pope  writes  to  his 
friend  Jervas,  that  he  is  just  arrived  from  Ox- 
ford ;  that  every  one  is  much  concerned  for  the 
Q.ueen^s  death,  but  that  no  panegjrrics  are  ready 
yet  for  the  King.  Nothing  like  friendship  had 
yet  taken  place  between  Pope  and  Yoong ;  for, 
soon  after  the  event  whicn  Pope  mentions, 
Young  published  a  poem  on  the  Ctueen's  death, 
and  his  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne.  It 
is  inscribed  to  Addison,  then  secretary  to  the 
lords  justices.  Whatever  were  the  obligatioos 
which  he  had  formerly  received  from  Anoe,  the 
Poet  appears  to  aim  at  something  of  the  same 
sort  from  Georp^c.  Of  the  poem  the  intention 
seems  to  have  lieen,  to  show  that  he  had  the 
same  extravagant  strain  of  praise  for  a  King  as 
for  a  Clueen.  To  discover,  at  the  vei^  onset  of 
a  foreigner's  reign,  that  the  gods  bless  his  new 
subjects  in  such  a  King,  is  something  more  than 
praise.  Neither  was  this  deemed  one  of  his 
excvsablt  pieces.    We  do  not  find  it  in  his  workR. 

Young's  father  had  been  well  acquainted  with 
Lady  Anne  Wharton,  the  first  wile  of  Thomas 
Wharton,  Esq.  afterwards  Marquis  of  Whar- 
ton ;  a  lady  celebrated  for  her  poetical  talents 
by  Burnet  and  by  Waller. 

To  the  Dean  of  Sarum's  visitation  sermon, 
already  mentioned,  were  added  some  verses  "by 
that  excellent  poetess  Mrs.  Anne  Wharton," 
upon  its  being  translated  into  English,  at  the 
instance  of  Waller,  by  Atwood.  Wharton, 
after  he  became  ennobled,  did  not  drop  the  son 
of  his  old  friend.  In  him,  during  the  snort  time 
he  lived.  Young  found  a  patron,  and  in  his  dis- 
solute descendant  a  friend  and  a  companion.— 
The  Marquis  died  in  April,  1715.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  the  young  Marquis  set 
out  upon  his  travels,  from  which  he  returned  in 
about  a  twelvemonth.  The  beginning  of  1717 
carried  him  to  Ireland  :  where,  says  the  Biogra- 
phia,  "on  the  score  of^  his  extraordinary  quali- 
ties, he  had  the  honour  done  him  of  being  ad- 
mitted, though  under  age,  to  take  his  seat  m  the 
House  of  Lords." 

With  this  unhappy  character,  it  is  not  milikdy 
that  Young  went  To  Ireland.  From  his  letter 
to  Richardson  on  "  Original  Composition,"  it  is 
clear  he  was,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  in  thil 
country.  "  I  remember,"  says  he,  in  that  letter, 
speakmg  of  Swift,  "  as  I  and  others  were  takin; 
with  him  an  evening  walk,  about  a  mile  out  m 
Dublin,  be  stopped  short ;  we  passed  oo ;  bat 
peteeiving  he  did  not  follow  iM,  I  wQHilMekiiMi 
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fuand  him  fixed  as  a  statue,  and  earnestly 
gazing  upward  at  a  noble  elm,  which  in  its  up- 
permost branches  was  much  withered  and  de- 
cay^. Pointing  at  it,  he  said,  *I  shall  be  like 
that  tree,  I  shall  die  at  top.'  *'  Is  it  not  probable 
that  this  visit  to  Ireland  was  paid  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  going  thither  with  his  avowed 
friend  and  patron  T 

From  "The  Englishman*'  it  appears  that  a 
tragedy  by  Young  was  in  the  theatre  so  early  as 
1713.  Yet  "Busiris"  was  not  brought  upon 
Drury-lane  stage  till  1719.  It  was  inscribed  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  "  because  the  late  in- 
stances he  had  received  of  his  Grace's  undeserv- 
ed and  uncommon  favour,  in  an  affair  of  some 
consequence,  foreign  to  the  theatre,  had  taken 
from  him  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  patron." 
The  dedication  he  afterwards  suppressed. 

**  Busiris "  was  followed  in  the  ^car  1731  by 
'•The  Revenge."  He  dedicated  thm  famous  tra- 
gedy to  the  Duke  of  Wharton.  "  Your  Grace," 
•ays  the  dedi&ition,  "has  been  pleased  to  make 
yourself  accessary  to  the  folio wia2:  scenes,  not 
only  by  stiggt- sting  the  roost  beautiful  incidr.nt  in 
them,  but  by  making  all  possible  provision  for 
the  success  of  the  whol»." 

That  his  Grace  should  have  suggested  the  in- 
cident to  which  he  alludes,  whatever  that  incident 
might  have  been,  is  not  unlikely.  The  la^t  men- 
tal exertion  of  the  superannuated  young  man,  in 
his  quarters  at  Lerida,  in  Spain,  was  some  scenes 
of  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Mary  Gtueen  of  Scots. 

Dryden  dotiicated  "  Marriage  a-la-Mode"  to 
Wharton's  infamous  relation  Rochester,  whom 
he  acknowledges  not  pnly  as  the  defender  of  his 
poetry,  but  as  the  promoter  of  his  fortune.  Young 
concludes  his  address  to  Wharton  thus — "  My 
present  fortune  is  his  bounty,  and  my  future  his 
care,  which  I  will  venture  to  say  will  be  always 
remembered  to  his  honour,  since  he,  I  know,  in- 
tended his  generosity  as  an  encouragement  to 
merit,  though,  through  his  very  pardonable  par- 
tiality to  one  who  bears  him  so  sincere  a  duty  and 
respect,  I  happened  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it" 
That  he  ever  had  such  a  patron  as  Wharton, 
Young  took  all  the  pains  in  liis  power  to  conceal 
from  the  world,  by  excluding  this  dedication  trom 
his  works.  He  should  have  remembered  that  he 
at  the  same  time  concealed  his  obligation  to 
Wharton  for  the  most  beaiUifid  incident  in  what  is 
surely  not  his  least  beautiful  composition.  The 
passage  iust  ouoted  is,  in  a  poem  afterwards 
addressed  to  Walpole,  Uterally  copied  : 

Be  this  thy  partial  smile  from  cen^nre  free  ! 
*Twu  meant  for  merit,  though  it  fell  on  me. 

While  Young,  who,  in  his  "  Love  of  Fame," 
eomplains  grievously  how  often  "  de<lications 
wasn  an  iEthiop  while,"  was  painting  an  amiable 
Duke  of  Wharton  in  perishable  prose.  Pope  was, 
perhaps,  bcj^nning  to  describe  the  "scorn  and 
wonder  of  his  days"  in  lasting  verse.. 

To  tlie  patronage  of  such  a  character,  had 
Young  studied  men  as  ranch  as  Pope,  he  would 
have  known  how  little  to  have  trusted.  Younsj, 
however,  was  certainly  indebted  to  it  for  some- 
thing material ;  and  Uie  Duke's  regard  for 
Young,  added  to  his  **  lust  of  praise,"  procured 
Id  All  Souls  College  a  donation,  which  was  not 
ibrgotten  by  the  poet  when  he  dedicated  "  The 
Revenge." 

It  wul  surprise  you  to  see  me  cite  second  At* 
Uniy  Case  136,  Stiles  vertia  the  Attorney-Gene- 


ral, March  14,  1740,  as  authority  for  the  life  of  a 
poet  But  biographers  do  not  always  find  such 
certain  guides  as  the  oaths  of  the  persons  whom 
they  record.  Chancellor  Hardwicke  was  to  de- 
termine whether  two  annuities,  granted  by  the 
Duke  of  Wharton  to  Young,  were  for  legal  con* 
siderations.  One  was  dated  the  24th  of  March, 
1719,  and  accounted  for  his  Grace's  bounty  in  a 
style  princely  and  commendable,  if  not  legal — 
"  considering  that  the  public  good  is  advanced  by 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  polite  arts, 
and  being  pleased  therein  with  the  attempts  of 
Dr.  Young,  in  consideration  thereof,  and  of  the 
love  I  bear  him,"  &c.  The  other  was  dated  the 
10th  of  July,  1722. 

Young,  on  his  examination,  swore  that  he 
quitted  the  Exeter  family,  and  refused  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  pounds,  which  had  been  offered 
him  for  life  if  he  would  continue  tutor  to  Lord 
Bui-leigh,  upon  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the 
Duke  of  Wharton,  and  his  Grace's  assurances  of 

ftroviding  for  him  in  a  much  more  ample  manner, 
t  also  appeared  that  the  Duke  had  given  him  a 
bond  for  six  hundred  pounds,  dated  the  15th  of 
Mp-i\  1721,  in  consideration  of  his  taking  seve- 
ral juurnf'ys,  and  being  at  great  expenses,  in  order 
to  be  chosen  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
at  the  Duke*s  desire,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
not  tcking  two  livings  of  two  hundred  pounds  and 
iVtivT  nyndrcd  pounds,  in  the  gift  of  All  Souls 
Collsi^e.  i»n  his  Grace's  promises  of  serving  and 
advarvcing  him  in  the  world. 

Of  liis  adventures  in  the  Exeter  family  I  am  un- 
able to  give  any  account  The  attempt  to  get 
into  parliament  was  at  Cirencester,  where  Young 
stooa  a  contested  election.  His  Grace  discovered 
in  him  talents  for  oratory  as  well  as  for  poetry : 
nor  was  this  judgment  wrong.  Young,  oiler  ho 
took  orders,  became  a  very  popular  preacher,  and 
WAS  much  followed  for  the  grace  ana  animation  of 
his  delivery.  By  his  oratorical  talents  he  was 
once  in  his  life,  according  to  the  Biographia,  de- 
serted. As  he  was  preaching  in  his  turn  at  SU 
James's,  he  plainly  perceived  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  command  the  attention  of  his  audience. 
This  so  affected  the  fcKlings  of  the  preacher,  that 
he  sat  back  in  the  pulpit  and  burst  into  tears. 
But  we  must  pursue  his  poetical  life. 

In  1719  he  lamented  the  death  of  Addison,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  their  common  friend  TickelL 
For  the  secret  history  of  the  following  lines,  if 
they  contain  any,  it  is  now  vain  to  seek  : 

Injoij  onrejoiv^d^  in  sorrow,  now,  for  years— 
Partner  In  erief  and  brother  of  my  tears. 
Tickell,  accept  thia  verse,  thy  mournful  aue. 

From  your  account  of  Tickell  it  appears  that 
ho  and  Young  used  to  "  communicate  to  each 
other  whatever  verees  they  wrote,  even  to  the 
least  things." 

In  1719  appeared  a  "Paraphrase  on  Part  of 
the  Book  of  Job."  Parker,  to  whom  it  is  dedi- 
cated, had  not  long,  by  means  of  the  seals,  been 
qualified  for  a  patron.  '  Of  this  work  the  Author's 
opinion  may  be  known  from  his  letter  to  Curll :  i 
"You  seem,  in  the  Collection  you  propose,  to 
have  omitted  what  I  think  may  claim  the  first 

?lace  in  it ;  I  mean  a  Translation  from  Part  of 
ob,  printed  by  Mr.  Tonson."  The  Dedication, 
which  was  only  suffered  to  appear  in  Mr.  Ton- 
son's  edifton,  while  it  speaks  with  satisfaction  of 
his  present  retirement,  seems  to  make  an  umemt 
struggle  to  escape  from  retirement    Biit  fMVf 
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one  who  sin^  in  the  dirk  does  not  sing  from  joy. 
It  is  addressed,  in  no  common  strain  of  flattery, 
to  a  chancellor,  of  whom  he  clearly  appoors  to 
have  had  no  kind  of  knowledge. 

Of  liiti  Satires  it  would  not  have  been  possible 
to  fix  the  dates  without  the  assistance  of  first 
editions,  whicii,  as  you  had  occasion  to  observe 
in  your  account  ot  Dr)'den,  are  with  difficulty 
found.  We  must  then  have  referred  to  the 
poems  to  discover  wlien  they  were  written.  For 
these  internal  notes  of  time  we  should  not  have 
referred  in  vain.  The  first  Satire  laments,  that 
"Guilt's  cliiel  foe  m  Addison  is  fled."  The 
second,  addressing  himself,  asks 

Is  ihj  ambition  sweating  for  a  rhyme. 
Thou  unambiiioua  fool,  at  thin  late  time  ; 
A  fool  U  forty  is  a  Tool  indeed. 

The  Satires  were  originally  published  separately 
in  folio,  under  tlie  title  of  "  i'he  Universal  Pas- 
sion." These  passages  fix  the  appearance  of  tlie 
first  to  about  1 725,  the  time  at  wliich  it  came  out 
As  Young  seldom  sufl'ered  bis  ppu  to  dry  after  he 
had  once  dipped  it  in  poetry,  we  may  conclude 
that  he  began  his  Satires  soon  after  Iik  had  written 
the  Paraphrase  on  Job,  The  last  SaLr«  was 
certainly  finished  in  the  beginning  of  t}«e  year 
1726.  In  December,  1725,  the  King,  in  his 
passage  from  Uelvoetsluys,  escaped  with  great 
difl[ici3ty  from  a  storm  by  landing  at  Kjs;  and 
the  conclusion  of  the  Satire  turna  the  Mi^pe  Ji*to 
a  miracle,  in  such  an  encomiastic  8ir>ii'  ci*  com- 
pliment as  poetry  too  often  seeks  to  pay  to  roy- 
al^. 

From  the  sixth  of  these  poems  we  learn, 

Midst  empire's  charms,  how  Carolina's  heait 
Glow  d  wtth  ihe  love  ot  vinue  aod  of  an : 
■nee  the  grateful  poet  tells  us,  in  the  next  couplet, 

Her  farour  is  di/Tus'd  to  that  degree, 
Excess  of  goodness,  it  has  dawn'd  on  me. 

Her  Majesty  had  stood  c^odmother,  and  given  her 
name  to  the  daughter  of  the  lady  whom  Young 
married  in  1731  ;  and  had  perhaps  shown  some 
attention  to  Lady  Elizabeth's  future  husband. 

The  fifth  Satire,  "On  Women,"  was  not 
published  till  1727 ;  and  the  sixth  not  till  172S. 

To  these  poems,  when,  in  172S,  he  gathered 
them  into  one  pubhcation,  he  prefixed  a  Preface ; 
in  which  he  observes,  that  *'  no  man  can  converse 
much  in  the  world,  but  at  what  he  meets  with  he 
must  either  be  insensible  or  grieve,  or  be  angry  or 
smile.  Now  to  smile  at  it,  and  turn  it  into  ridi- 
cule," he  adds,  "  I  think  most  eligible,  as  it  hurts 
ourselves  least,  and  gives  vice  and  folly  the 
greatest  offence.  Laughing  at  the  misconduct  of 
tJie  world  will,  in  a  great  measure,  ease  us  of  any 
more  disagreeable  passion  about  it  One  passion 
is  more  eH'ectually  driven  out  by  another  than  by 
reason,  whatever  some  teach."  So  wrote,  and  so 
of  course  thought,  the  livelv  and  witty  satirist  at 
the  grave  age  of  almost  fiuy,  who,  many  years 
earlier  in  life,  wrote  "  The  Last  Day."  After 
all,  Swift  pronounced  of  these  Satires,  that  they 
should  either  have  been  more  angry  or  more 
merry. 

Is  It  not  somewhat  singular  that  Young  pre- 
•enred,  without  any  palliation,  this  Prefiu^e,  so 
bluntly  decisive  in  favour  of  laughing  at  the 
world,  in  the  same  collection  of  his  works  which 
cnnlains  the  mournful,  angry,  gloomy,^' Night 
ThoughU?" 

At  1^  ooipclusioa  of  the  Pkcfii6%  he  appUee 


Plato's  bcautifid  fable  of  "The  Birth  of  Love'' 
to  modem  poetry,  with  the  addition  "  that  poetiy, 
like  love,  is  a  httle  subject  to  bhndness,  which 
makes  her  mistake  her  way  to  preferments  and 
honours ;  and  that  she  retains  a  autiful  admiration 
of  her  father's  family ;  but  divides  her  favours, 
and  generally  lives  with  her  mother's  relations.'* 
Poetry,  it  is  true,  did  not  lead  Young  to  prefer- 
ments or  to  honours ;  but  was  there  not  some- 
thing like  blindness  in  the  flattery  which  he 
sometimes  forced  her  and  her  sister  Prose  to 
utter  7  She  was  always,  indeed,  taught  by  him 
to  entertain  a  most  dutiful  admiration  of  riches ; 
but  surely  Young,  though  nearly  related  to  Poe- 
try, had  no  connexion  i^-ith  her  whom  Plato 
makes  the  mother  of  Love.  That  he  could  not 
well  complain  of  being  related  to  Poverty  appears 
clearly  from  the  freouent  boimties  which  hu  gra- 
titude records,  and  from  the  wealth  which  he  left 
behind  him.  By  "  The  Universal  Passion"  be 
acquired  no  vulgar  fortune,  more  than  three 
thousand  pounds.  A  considerable  sum  had 
already  been  swallowed  up  in  the  South  Sea. 
For  this  loss  he  took  the  vengeance  of  an  author. 
His  muse  makes  poetical  use  more  than  once  of 
a  South  Sea  dream. 

It  is  related  by  Mr.  Spence  in  his  Manuscript 
Anecdotes,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Rawlinson, 
that  Young,  upon  the  pubhcation  of  his  **  Uni- 
versal Passion,"  received  from  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  two  thousand  pounds,  and  that,  when 
one  of  his  friends  exclaimed,  "Two  thousand 
pounds  for  a  poem !"  he  said  it  was  the  best  bar- 
gain be  ever  made  in  his  life,  for  the  poem  was 
worth  four  thousand. 

This  story  may  be  true ;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  raised  from  the  two  answers  of  Lord 
Burghley  and  Sir  Phihp  Sidney  in  Spenser's 
Life. 

After  inscribing  his  Satires,  not  perhaps  with- 
out the  hopes  oi  preferment  ana  honours,  to 
such  names  as  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Doding- 
ton,  Mr.  Spencer  Compton,  Lady  Elizabeth 
Germainc,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  returns 
to  plain  panegyric  In  1726  he  addressed  a 
poem  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  which  the  title 
sufficiently  explains  the  intention.  If  Young 
must  be  acknowledged  a  ready  celebrator,  be 
did  not  endeavour,  or  did  not  choose,  to  be  a 
lasting  one.  "  The  Instalment"  is  among  the 
pieces  he  did  not  admit  into  the  number  d[  his 
excuiobU  writings.  Yet  it  contains  a  couplet 
which  pretends  to  pant  after  the  power  of  b^ 
stowing  immortality : 

O  !  how  I  lon^,  enkindlf^  by  the  theme. 
In  deep  eternity  to  launch  thy  name. 

The  bounty  of  the  former  reign  seems  to  hate 
been  continued,  possibly  increased,  in  thi«. 
Whatever  it  might  have  been,  the  Poet  thought 
he  deserved  it ;  for  he  was  not  ashamed  to  ac- 
knowledge what,  without  his  acknowledgment 
would  now  perhaps  never  have  been  known: 

My  breast,  O  Walpole,  glows  with  irateful  lire. 
The  streams  of  royal  bounty,  tum*d  by  thee. 
Refresh  the  dry  domains  of  poesy. 

If  the  purity  of  modem  patriotism  wiU  tens 
Young  a  pensioner,  it  must  at  least  be  confinsed 
he  was  a  grateftil  one. 

The  reign  of  the  new  monarch  was  ushered  is 
by  Young  with  *'  Ocean,  an  Ode."  The  faiot 
of  It  WM  takaa  from  the  royal  iipctci^  wJMchif 
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■Mnded  the  increase  and  theenooaragement 
be  seamen ;  tliat  they  might  be  "  invited,  ra- 
r  than  compelled  by  force  and  violence,  to 
Br  into  the  service  of  their  country  ;"  a  plan 
di  humanity  must  lament  that  policy  hai^ 

even  yet  been  able  or  willing  to  carry  into 
cation.  Prefixed  to  the  ori^nal  publication 
«  an  *'  Ode  to  the  Kin/^,  Pater  Patriae,"  and 
**  Emay  on  Lyric  Poetry."  It  is  but  justice 
30nfcs9,  that  he  nrcserved  neither  of  Uiem ; 

that  the  Ode  itself,  which  in  the  first  edition, 

in  the  last,  consists  of  seventy- three  stanaas, 
be  Author's  own  edition  is  reduced  to  forty* 
).  Among  the  omitted  passages  is  a  **  Wisti," 
:  concluded  the  poem,  which  few  would  have 
Mcted  Young  of  forming ;  and  of  which,  few, 
r  having  formed  it,  would  confess  something 

their  shame  by  suppression. 
:  stood  originally  so  high  in  the  Author's 
lion,  that  ho  entitled  the  poom,  **  Ocean,  an 
u    Concluding  with  a  Wish."    This  wish 
■sis  of  thirteen  stanzas.  The  first  runs  thus : 

O  may  I  atecU 

Alone  the  vnte 
Of  humble  tiff  ••ecure  from  foes ! 

My  frienu  tincere, 

My  judgment  clear. 
And  gentle  ba^ineee  my  repose ! 

be  three  last  stanzas  are  not  more  remark- 
feriust  rhymes:  but,  altogetlier,  they  will 
•  imther  a  curious  page  in  the  life  of  Young : 

Prophetic  schemes. 

And  foMen  dreims, 
May  I,  unsanfuine,  cast  away  ! 

Have  what  I  have. 

And  live,  not  teatet 
Enamour*d  ofthe  present  day ! 

My  hours,  ray  own! 

My  fknHM  unknown ! 
My  chief  revenue  in  content ! 

Then  leave  one  beam 

OfhoMUfanut! 
And  scorn  the  laboured  monumem  I 

Unhun  my  urn 

Till  that  ereat  htm 
When  mighty  Nature  e  selfehall  die. 

Time  ceajie  to  glide, 

With  .human  pride, 
Sunk  in  the  ocean  of  eternity ! 

whimsical,  that  he,  who  was  soon  to  bid 
I  to  rhyme,  should  fix  upon  a  measure  in 
b  riiyme  abounds  even  to  satiety.  Of  this 
id,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry,"  pre- 
to  the  poem — **  For  the  more  harmony  Iike- 
I  chose  the  fre<juent  return  of  rhjrme,  which 
ae  under  great  difHciiltics.  But  difficulties 
iome,  give  grace  and  pleasure.  Nor  can  I 
int  for  the  pleasure  of  rhyme  in  general  (of 
i  the  modems  are  too  fond|  but  from  this 
."  Yet  the  modems  surely  deserve  not 
I  censure  for  their  fondness  of  what,  by  theif 
confession,  affords  pleasure,  and"  abounds  in 
tony. 

le  next  paragraph  in  his  Essay  did  not  occur 
a  when  he  talked  of  "  that  great  turn"  in 
tanza  just  Quoted.    "  But  then  the  writer 

take  care  that  the  difficulty  is  overcome. 

ia,  he  must  make  rhyme  consist  with  as 
tt  sense  and  expression,  as  could  beexpect- 
Im  was  perfectly  free  from  that  shackle." 
other  part  of  this  Essay  will  convict  the 
^in^  stanza  of,  what  every  reader  will  dis- 

IB  It,  **  involiutary  burl^ue." 


The  northern  blant, 

The  shatter*d  mast. 
The  eyn,  the  whirlpool,  and  the  rock, 

The  breaking  spout. 

The  *tare  gone  out, 
The  boiling  atreight,  the  raoniur*a  shock. 

But  would  the  English  poets  fill  quite  so  many 
volumes,  if  all  their  productions  were  to  be  tried, 
like  thi9|,  by  an  elaborate  essay  on  each  particu- 
lar species  of  poetry  of  which  tliey  exhibit  speci- 
mens? 

If  Young  be  not  a  lyric  poet,  he  is  at  least  a 
critic  in  that  sort  of  poctiy ;  and,  if  his  lyric 
poetry  can  be  proved  bad,  it  was  first  proved  so 
by  his  own  criticism.    This  surely  is  candid. 

Milbourn  was  styled  by  Pope  *<  the  fairest  of 
critics,"  only  because  he  exhibited  his  own  ver- 
sion of  Virgil  to  be  compared  with  Dryden's 
which  he  condemned,  and  with  which  every 
reader  had  it  not  otherwise  in  his  power  to  com- 
pare it  Young  was  surely  not  the  most  unfair- 
of  poets  for  prefixing  to  a  lyric  composition  an 
Essay  on  Lyric  Poetry,  so  just  and  impartial  as 
to  condemn  himsclC 

"We  shall  soon  como  to  a  work,  before  which 
we  find  indeed  no  critical  essay,  but  whif:h  dis- 
dains to  shrink  from  the  touchstone  of  ihe  se- 
verest critic  ;  and  which  certainly,  as  I  remember 
to  have  heard  you  say,  if  it  contain  some  ofthe 
worst,  contains  also  some  of  the  best  thuigs  in 
the  language. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  **  Ocean,"  when 
he  was  almost  fifty.  Young  entennl  into  orders. 
In  April,  172S,*  not  long  after  he  hadputnn  the 
gown,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  George  the 
Second. 

The  tragedy  of  "The  Brothem,"  ifhich  was 
already  in  rehearsal,  he  immediately  withdrew 
from  the  stage.  The  managers  resigned  it  with 
some  reluctance  to  the  delicacy  of  the  new  cler- 
gyman. The  epilogue  to  «*  The  Brothers,"  the 
only  appendage  to  any  of  his  three  plays  which 
he  adacd  himself^  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of 
tne  kind.  He  calls  it  an  historical  epilogue. 
Pindinff  that  "  Guilt*s  dreadful  close  his  narrow 
scene  denied,"  he,  in  a  manner,  continues  the 
tragedy  in  the  epilogue,  and  relates  how  Rome 
revenged  the  shade  of  Demetrius,  and  punished 
Perseus  "  for  this  nights  deed." 

Of  Young's  taking  orders,  something  is  told 
by  the  biographer  of  Pope,  which  places  the  ea- 
smess  and  simplicity  of^  the  Poet  in  a  singular 
light.  When  he  determined  on  the  church,  he 
did  not  address  himself  to  Sherlock,  to  Atter- 
bury,  or  to  Hare,  for  the  best  instructions  in  tho- 
olo^ ;  but  to  Pope,  who,  in  a  vouthful  frolic, 
advised  the  diligent  perusal  of  I'homas  Aqui- 
nas. With  tliis  treasure  Youn^  retired  from 
interruption  to  an  obscure  place  in  the  suburbs. 
Elis  poetical  guide  to  godliness  hearing  nothing 
of  him  during  half  a  year,  and  apprehending  he 
might  have  carried  the  jest  too  far,  sought  after 
bim,  and  found  him  just  in  time  to  prevent 
what  Ruflfhead  calls  *'  an  irretrievable  derange- 
ment" 

That  attachment  to  his  favourite  study,  which 
made  him  think  a  ooet  the  surest  guide  to  his 
aew  profession,  left  him  Uttle  doubt  whether 
poetry  was  the  surest  path  to  its  honours  and 


I     *  Darles.  In  his  Lifii  of  Oarrick,  eavt,  1790,  and  lk« 
1  it  was  produced  thiay-thrM  years  aAsr.— C    * 
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preferments.  Not  long  indeed  after  he  took  or- 
ders, he  published  in  prose,  ]  72S,  "  A  true  Es^ 
timate  of  Human  Liie,"  dedicated,  ncjttvHh- 
standing  the  Latin  quotations  with  whjch  H 
abounds,  to  the  Q,ueen ;  and  a  sermon  preaclied 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  172Lfj  on  tJie 
martyrdom  of  King  Charles,  intituled,  "An 
Apology  for  Princes,  or  tlie  Reverence  due  |jo 
Government"  But  the  "  Second  Course,"  the 
counterpart  of  his  "Estimate,"  without  which  ll 
cannot  be  called  **A  true  Estimate,"  though  in 
1723  it  was  announced  as  *'  soon  to  be  ptibliflh- 
ed,"  never  appeared;  and  his  old  friendii  tiie 
muses  were  not  forgotten.  In  1730,  he  relapsed 
to  poetry,  and  sent  into  the  world  "Iiriperium 
Pelagi :  a  Naval  Lyric,  written  in  Inututjon  of 
Pindar's  Spirit,  ocasioned  by  his  Majesty**  Re- 
turn from  Hanover,  September,  1729,  and  the 
succeeding  Peace."  It  is  inscribed  to  ihe  Duke 
of  Chandos.  In  the  Preface  we  are  told^  tlial  ibft 
ode  is  the  most  spirited  kind  of  poetry,  and  that 
the  Pindaric  is  the  most  spirited  kmii  of  cMle, 
"This  I  speak,"  he  adds,  "  with  sufficiint  can- 
dour, at  my  ovm  very  great  peril.  But  truth  has 
an  eternal  title  to  our  confession,  though  we  are 
sure  to  suffer  by  it"  Behold,  again,  Uie  fairest 
of  poets.  Young's  "Imperium  Pela^i"  was 
ridiculed  in  Fielding's  "Tom  Thumb  ;"  but.  Jet 
us  not  forget  that  it  was  one  of  his  pieces  whiub 
the  Author  of  the  "  Night  ThoughU"  delibe- 
rately refused  to  own. 

Not  long  after  this  Pindaric  attempt,  be  pub- 
lished Epistles  to  Pope,  "  concerning  tne  A  uUiors 
of  the  Age,"  1730,  Of  these  poems  one  occa- 
sion seems  to  have  been  an  apprehension  lost, 
from  the  liveliness  of  his  satires,  he  should  not  be 
deemed  sufficiently  serious  for  promotion  in  the 
church. 

In  July,  1730,  he  was  presented  by  his  Col 
lege  to  the  rectory  of  Welwyn,  in  HertforJithire, 
In  May,  1731.  he  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee, 
daughter  of  the  Elari  of  Lichfield,  and  widow  of 
Colonel  Lee.  His  connexion  with  this  lady 
arose  from  his  father's  acquaintance,  already 
mentioned,  with  Lady  Anne  Wharton,  who  was 
coheiress  of  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchleyp  in  Ox- 
fordshire.  Poetry  had  lately  been  tuu^ht.  by 
Addison  to  aspire  to  the  arms  of  nobility,  though 
not  with  extraordinary  happiness. 

We  may  naturally  conclude  that  Young  now 
gave  himself  up  in  some  measure  to  the  comforts 
of  his  new  connexion,  and  to  the  expectatjuns 
of  that  preferment  which  he  thought  duta  to  his 
poetical  talents,  or,  at  least,  to  the  manner  ic 
which  they  had  so  frequently  been  exerUxL 

The  next  production  of  his  Muso  was  7%t 
Sea-piece,  in  two  odes. 

Young  enjoys  the  credit  of  what  is  called  an 
"  Extempore  Epigram  on  Voltaire ;"  wlio^  when 
he  was  m  England,  ridiculed,  in  the  company 
of  the  jealous  English  poet,  Milton's  allegory  of 
"Sin  and  Death" 

Tou  are  m  wiur,  proflieate,  and  ihin, 

At  once  we  think  thee  Miliou,  Death,  and  Sin. 

Prom  the  following  passage  in  the  poetli^al  Dt> 
dication  of  his  Sea-piece  to  Voltaire,  il  lef^rns 
that  this  extemporaneous  reproof,  if  it  must  be 
extemporaneous  (for  what  tew  will  now  sffirm 
Voltaire  to  have  deserved  any  reproof)  waa 
fomething  longer  than  a  distich,  ana  some  thing 
■lors  gentle  tun  the  distich  just  quoieiL 


If  a  Mraxifer,  sir,  though  bom  in  foreign  cBsMS, 
On  Dvftet  downs,  when  MiltOD*8  paga 
With  5in  and  death  proTok'd  thy  rage. 

Thy  rajje  proirok»d,  who  aooch^d  with  gentle  rhymes r 

By  Doritt  downs  he  probably  meant  Mr.  Do- 
dington^s  seat.  In  Pitt's  Poems  is  "An  Epistle 
to  Dr.  Edward  Young,  at  Eastbury,  in  Dorset- 
shire, on  the  Review  at  Sarum,  1722." 

Vhrj*  Wfiih  your  Dodington  retired  you  sit, 
ChiLrm^d  with  his  flowing  Burgiindy  and  wit,  lie. 

Thomson,  in  his  Autumn,  addressing  Mr. 
Dodinj^Lon,  calls  his  seat  the  seat  of  the  Muses, 

WbenP;,  in  the  secret  bow*r  and  winding  way 
Fcir  Tiriucius  Young  and  thee  they  tw^ine  the  bay. 

The  praises  Thomson  bestows  but  a  few  lines 
befon^  on  Philips,  the  second 

Who  nf-hiy  durst,  in  rhyme-unfetter»d  Terse, 
W^Ji  Brtush  freedom  sing  the  British  aong, 

added  to  Thomson's  example  and  success,  might 
pcrbapi  induce  Young,  as  we  shall  see  presendy, 
to  Vk'iite  his  great  work  without  rhyme. 

In  lI'Mj  he  published  "  The  Foreign  Address, 
or  t>i».-  bt'nt  Argument  for  Peace,  occasioned  by 
the  British  Fleet  and  the  Posture  of  Affairs. 
Written  m  the  Character  of  a  Sailor."  It  is 
not  to  hp  found  in  the  Author's  four  voltmnes. 

Hi?  ncjw  appears  to  have  eiven  up  all  hopes  of 
overtakinfT  Pindar,  and  perhaps  at  last  resolved 
to  turn  ]u^  ambition  to  some  original  spedes  of 
poL'try.  This  poem  concludes  with  a  formal 
jarriA  ell  to  Ode,  which  few  of  Young's  n^ers 
will  regret : 

My  ?h«]L  which  Clio  gave,  which  King*  mpplaud, 
WhJi-h  Europe^s  bieeaing  genius  called  abroad. 

In  n  species  of  Poetry  altogether  his  own,  he 
ncvt  tnrd  his  skill,  and  succeeded. 

r>f  his  wife  he  was  deprived  1741.  Lady 
E!];abctli  had  lost,  afler  her  marriage  with 
Young,  an  amiable  daughter,  by  her  former 
hufttittnd,  just  after  she  was  married  to  Mr. 
Temple^  mn  of  Lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  Temple 
did  not  lunf  remain  adcr  his  wife,  though  he 
wns  mnrricda  second  time,  to  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Damard's,  whose  son  is  the  present  peer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  have  generally  been  con- 
s^d(^rcd  as  Philander  and  ^arcissa.  From  the 
great  friendship  which  constantly  subsisted  be- 
tween Mr,  Temple  and  Young,  as  well  as  from 
other  cirt  iimstances,  it  is  probable  that  the  Poet 
had  bfjth  him  and  Mrs.  Temple  in  view  for 
tbeiN?  characters  j  though  at  the  same  time  some 
pa^^a^fs  respecting  Philander  do  not  appear  to 
suit  either  Mr.  Temple  or  any  other  person 
With  whom  Young  was  knoi/v-n  to  be  connected 
or  acqtminted,  wmle  all  the  circumstances  re- 
laLing  to  Narcissa  have  been  constantly  found 
applKable  to  Young's  daughter-in-law. 

At  who^t  short  intervals  the  Poet  tells  us  ho 
was  wounded  by  the  deaths  of  the  three  persons 
particularly  lamented,  none  that  has  read  "The 
rnlohi  Thoughts"  (and  who  has  not  read  then?) 
oeedii  to  ha  mformed. 

tniuiiiou  Archer !  could  not  one  suffice  f 

Thv  Nlii^fi  flew  thrice  ;  and  ihrice  my  oeace  was  slaioi 

And  tliricc,  ere  thrice  yon  moon  had  nlPd  her  hora. 

Yet  how  is  it  possible  that  Mr.  and  JAn, 
Tt^inpk  and  Lady  EUzabeth  Y^oung  could  be 
tbese  thri'e  victims,  over  whom  Young  hu 
hitherto   been  pitied  for  baTing   to  poor  tht 
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^BAidnigfat  Sorrows"  of  his  religious  poetry; 
Mn.  Temple  died  ;n  1736 ;  Mr.  Temple  four 
jetrs. afterwards,  in  1740;  and  the  Poet's  wife 
seren  months  after  Mr.  Temple,  in  1741.  How 
ooald  the  insatiate  Archer  thrice  slay  his  peace 
b  these  three  persons,  *<  ere  thrice  the  moon  had 
filled  her  horn  1» 

But  in  the  short  Preface  to  **The  Complaint** 
he  seriously  tells  us,  ''that  the  occasion  of  this 
poem  was  real,  not  fictitious ;  and  that  the  facts 
mentioned  did  naturniiy  pour  these  moral  reflec- 
tions on  the  thouffht  of  the  writer.*'  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  in  these  three  contradictory 
lines  the  Poet  complains  more  than  the  father- 
in-law,  the  fiiend,  or  Uie  widower. 

Whatcrer  names  belong  to  these  facts,  or,  if 
the  names  he  those  generaSy  supposed,  whatever 
heightening  a  poet's  sorrow  may  have  given  the 
&ct8 ;  to  the  sorrow  Youn?  felt  firom  them,  re- 
Ugion  and  morality  are  indented  foi  the  *'  Night 
Thoughts."  There  is  a  pleasure  sure  in  sadness 
which  mourners  only  know ! 

Of  these  poems  the  two  or  three  first  have 
been  perused  perhaps  more  eagerly  and  more 
firequently  than  the  rest  When  he  got  as  far  as 
the  fourth  or  fifth,  his  original  motive  for  taking 
op  the  pen  was  answered ;  his  grief  was  natu- 
rally either  diminished  or  exhausted.  We  still 
finathe  same  pious  poet;  but  we  hear  less  of 
Philander  and  pTarcissa,  and  less  of  the  mourner 
whom  he  loved  to  pity. 

Mrs.  Temple  died  of  a  consumption  at  Lyons, 
in  her  way  to  Nice,  the  year  after  her  mamage ; 
that  is,  when  poetry  relates  the  fact,  **  in  her 
bridal  hour."  It  is  more  than  poetically  true, 
that  Young  accompanied  her  to  the  Contment : 

I  flew,  I  matehM  her  firom  the  rigid  North, 
And  bore  her  nearer  to  the  aun. 

But  in  vain.  Her  funeral  was  attended  with 
the  difficulties  painted  in  such  animated  colours 
in  «  Night  the  Third.**  After  her  death,  the 
remainder  of  the  party  passed  the  ensuing  win- 
ter at  Nice. 

The  Poet  seems  perhaps  in  these  compositions 
to  dwell  with  more  melancholy  on  the  death  of 
Philander  and  Nardssa,  than  of  his  wife.  But 
it  is  only  for  this  reason.  He  who  runs  and 
reads  may  remember,  that  in  the  "Night 
Thoughts**  Philander  and  Narcissa  are  often 
mentioned  and  often  lamented.  To  recollect 
lamentations  over  the  Author's  wife,  the  memory 
most  have  been  charged  with  distinct  passages. 
This  lady  brought  him  one  child,  Fredericl^  to 
whom  the  Princo  of  Wales  was  godfather. 

That  domestic  grief  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
be  thanked  for  these  ornaments  to  our  language. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny.  Nor  would  it  be  com- 
mon hardiness  to  contend,  that  worldly  discon- 
tent had  no  hand  in  these  joint  productions  of 
poetry  and  piety.  Yet  am  i  by  no  means  sure 
that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  not  have  had  some- 
thing of  the  same  colour  from  Young's  pencil, 
notwithstanding  the  liveliness  of  his  satires.  In 
•0  long  a  life,  causes  for  discontent  and  occasions 
for  grief  must  have  occurred.  It  is  not  clear  to 
me  that  his  Muse  was  not  sitting  upon  the 
watch  for  the  first  which  happened.  **  Night 
Thoughts"  were  not  uncommon  to  her,  even 
when  first  she  visited  the  Poet,  and  at  a  time 
when  he  himself  was  remarkable  neither  for 
gravity  nor  gloominess.     In  his  '*  Last  Day,** 


almost  his  earliest  poem,  he  calls  her  *<  the  me- 
lancholy maid," 

Whom  diemil  scenei  delif  ht. 

Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realmi  of  HighL 

In  the  prayer  which  concludes  the  second  book 
of  the  same  poem,  he  says — 

— Oh !  permit  the  gloom  of  volemn  night 
To  eacreiithouf  hi  may  forcibly  invite. 
Oh !  how  divine  to  tread  the  mlllty  way. 
To  the  bright  palace  of  Eternal  Day ! 

Wlien  Young  was  writing  a  tragedy,  Grafton 
u  said  by  Spence  to  have  sent  mm  a  human 
skull,  with  a  candle  in  it,  as  a  lamp ;  and  the 
Poet  is  reported  to  have  used  it. 

What  he  calls  *'The  true  Estimate  of  Hu 
man  Life,"  which  has  already  been  mentioned, 
exhibits  only  the  wrong  side  of  the  tapestir ; 
and^  beinff  asked  why  he  did  not  show  the  right, 
he  IS  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  could  not 
By  others  it  has  been  told  me  that  this  was 
finished ;  but  that,  before  there  existed  any  copy, 
it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  lady's  monkey. 

Still,  is  it  altogether  fair  to  dress  up  the  Poet 
for  the  man,  and  to  bring  the  gloominess  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts  "  to  prove  the  gloominess  of 
Young,  and  to  show  that  his  genius,  like  the 
^nius  of  Swift,  was  in  some  measure  the  sullen 
inspiration  of  discontent  1 

From  them  who  answer  in  the  affirmative  it 
should  not  be  concealed  that,  though  InvUilnUa 
non  deeipiunt  appeared  upon  a  deception  in 
Young's  grounds  ;  and  AmbiUantei  in  horto  audi 
erwU  vocem  Dei  on  a  building  in  his  garden,  his 
parish  was  indebted  to  the  good  humour  of  the 
Author  of  the  '*  Night  ThoughU"  for  an  as- 
sembly and  a  bowling-green. 

Whether  you  think  with  me  I  know  not ;  but 
the  famous  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  always  ap- 
peared to  me  to  savour  moreof  female  weakness 
than  of  manly  reason.  He  that  has  too  much 
feeling  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead,  who  if  they  can- 
not defend  themselves,  arc  at  least  ignorant  of 
his  abuse,  will  not  hesitate  by  the  most  wanton 
calumny  to  destroy  the  quiet,  the  reputation, 
tiie  fortune  of  the  living.  Yet  censure  is  not 
heard  beneath  the  tomb,  any  more  than  praise. 
De  mortuis  nil  nisi  verum — De  vivia  nit  nisi  6©- 
num — would  approach  much  nearer  to  good 
sense.  After  all,  the  few  handfuls  of  remain- 
ing dust  which  once  composed  the  body  of  the 
Author  of  the  "  Niffht  Thoughts,"  feel  not  much 
concern  whether  Young  pass  now  for  a  man  of 
sorrow,  or  for  a  "  fellow  of  infinite  jest."  To 
this  favour  must  come  the  whole  family  of  Yo- 
rick.  His  immortal  part,  wherever  that  now 
dwells,  is  still  less  solicitous  on  this  head. 

But  to  a  son  of  worth  and  sensibility  it  is  of 
some  litUe  consequence  whether  contemporaries 
believe,  and  posterity  be  taught  to  believe,  that 
his  debauched  and  reprobate  life  cast  a  Stygian 
gloom  over  the  evening  of  his  father's  days, 
saved  him  the  trouble  of  feignine  a  character 
completely  detestable,  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
bringing  his  "gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave.** 

The  humanity  of  the  world,  littie  satisfied 
with  inventing  perhaps  a  melancholy  disposition 
for  the  father,  proceeds  next  to  invent  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  their  invention,  and  chooses 
that  Lorenzo  should  be  Young's  own  son.  The 
Biographia,  and  every  account  of  Young,  prettr 
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foundly  assert  this  to  be  the  fact;  of  the  abso> 
lute  possibility  of  which,  the  Biographia  itself, 
in  particular  dates,  contains  undeniable  evident <'. 
Readers  I  know  there  are  of  a  strange  turn  of 
mind,  who  will  hereafter  peruse  the  "Ni^bt 
Thoughts"  with  less  satisfaction ;  who  wUl  wipI] 
they  had  still  been  deceived ;  who  will  quarr^/l 
with  me  for  discovering  that  no  such  character 
as  their  Lorenzo  ever  yet  disgraced  human  na- 
ture, or  broke  a  father's  heart  Yet  would  the^e 
admirers  of  the  subUme  and  terrible  beoffendeJf 
should  you  set  them  .down  for  cruel  and  for 
•ava^e. 

Of  this  report,  inhuman  to  the  surviving  soh, 
if  it  be  true,  in  proportion  as  the  character  of  L**- 
renzo  is  diabolical,  where  are  we  to  find  the  proof  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  clear  from  the  poems. 

From  the  first  line  to  the  last  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts'*  not  one  expression  can  be  discover- 
ed which  betrays  any  thing  like  the  father,  lo 
the  "Second  Night"  I  find  an  expression  which 
betrays  something  else;  that  Lorenzo  was  his 
(jiend ;  one,  it  is  possible,  of  his  former  compel* 
nions,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  set.  The 
Poet  styles  him  "  gay  friend ;"  an  appellation 
not  very  natural  from  a  pious  incensed  father  to 
such  a  being  as  he  paints  Lorenzo,  and  that  be- 
ing his  son. 

But  let  us  see  how  he  has  sketched  this  dread- 
ful portrait,  from  the  sight  of  some  of  whose  fea- 
tures the  artist  himself  must  have  turned  away 
with  horror.  A  subject  more  shocking,  if  hl^ 
only  child  really  sat  to  him,  than  the  crucifixion 
of  Michael  Angelo ;  upon  the  horrid  story  told 
of  which,  Young  composed  a  short  poem  of  four- 
teen lines,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  which  he 
did  not  think  deserved  to  be  republished. 

In  the  "  First  Night,"  the  address  to  the  Poet's 
supposed  son  is, 

Lorenxo,  fortune  make*  her  court  to  thee. 
In  the  "Fifth  Night"— 

And  burns  Lorenzo  still  for  the  siibHino 
Of  life,  to  hang  his  airj  nest  on  high  ? 

Is  this  a  picture  of  the  son  of  the  Rector  of 
Welwyn? 
"Eighth  Night"— 
In  foreign  realms  (for  thou  hast  travell'd  far)'* 

which  even  now  does  not  apply  to  his  son. 
In  "Night  Five"— 

So  wept  Lorenzo  fair  Clarissa^s  fate ; 

Who  gave  that  aneel  boy  on  whom  he  dotes ; 

And  died  to  give  hfrn,  orphan'd  in  his  birth  I 

At  the  beginning  of  the  "Fifth  Night"  we 
find— 

Lorcnto.  to  recriminate  is  just, 

1  grant  the  man  is  vain  who  writes  for  praise. 

But  to  cut  short  all  inquiry  ;  if  any  one  ( ►f 
these  passages,  if  any  passage  m  the  poems,  bo 
applicable,  my  friend  shall  pass  for  Lorenzo. 
The  son  of  the  Author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts  " 
was  not  old  enough,  when  they  were  written,  to 
recriminate,  or  to  be  a  father.  The  "Night 
Thoughte"  were  begun  immediately  after  thie 
mournful  event  of  1741.  The  first  "Night*" 
appear,  in  the  books  of  the  Company  of  Stu- 
tioners,  as  the  property  of  Robert  Dodsley,  in 
1742.  The  Preface  to  "  Night  Seven  "  is  d&U.d 
July  the  7tii^  1744.  The  marriage,  in  conse- 
^oeDoe  of  which  the  fapposed  Loreoio  wa«  bom. 


happened  in  May,  1 731 .  Toong's  child  wti  not 
bom  till  June,  1733.  In  174],  this  Lorenxo,thii 
finished  infidel,  this  father  to  whose  education 
Vice  had  for  some  years  put  the  last  hand,  was 
only  eight  years  oli 

An  anecdote  of  this  cruel  sort,  so  open  to  con- 
tradiction, so  impossible  to  be  true,  who  could 
propagate  7  Thus  easily  are  blasted  the  repu- 
tations of  the  living  and  of  the  dead. 

Who,  then,  was  Lorenzo  ?  exclaim  the  readers 
I  have  mentioneu.  it  we  cannot  be  sure  that  he 
was  his  son,  which  would  have  been  finely  terri- 
ble, was  he  not  his  nephew,  his  cousin  ? 

These  are  questions  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  answer.  For  the  sake  of  human  nature,  1 
could  wish  Lorenzo  to  have  been  only  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Poet's  fancy :  Uke  the  Q,nintus  ci 
Anti  Lucretius,  quonominef  9ays  Polignac,  ^anii- 
vis  Mhntm  intellis^e.  That  this  was  theca^e, 
many  expressions  in  the  "Night  Thoughts'* 
would  seem  to  prove,  did  not  a  passage  in 
"Night  Ei^ht"  appear  to  show  that  he  had 
somefning  in  his  eye  for  the  ground-work  at 
least  of  the  painting.  Lovelace  or  Lorenzo  may 
be  feigned  characters;  but  a  writer  does  not 
feign  a  name  of  which  he  only  gives  the  initiiJ 
letter: 

Tell  not  Calista.     She  will  laof  h  the  dead. 
Or  send  thee  to  her  hermitage  with  L — — . 

The  Biographia,  not  satisfied  with  pointinj 
out  the  son  of  Young,  in  that  90ii*8  lifetime,  ai 
his  father's  Lorenzo,  travels  out  of  its  way  into 
the  history  of  the  son,  and  tells  as  of  his  btvio^ 
been  forbidden  his  college  at  Oxford  for  misbe> 
haviour.  How  such  an^i^dotes,  were  they  true, 
tend  to  illustrate  the  life  of  Young,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover.  Was  the  son  of  the  Author  of  the 
"  Night  Thoughts,"  indeed,  forbidden  bin  college 
for  a  time,  at  one  of  the  universities?  The 
author  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  is  by  sonie  supposed 
to  have  been  disgracefully  ejected  from  the  other. 
From  juvenile  follies  who  is  free  7  But,  what- 
ever the  Biographia  chooses  to  relate,  the  son  of 
Youn^  experienced  no  dismission  from  his  col- 
lege either  lasting  or  temporary. 

Y  et,  were  nature  to  indulge  fiim  with  a  second 
youth,  and  to  leave  him  at  the  same  time  the 
experience  of  that  which  is  past,  he  would  proba- 
bly soend  it  diff^-rently — who  would  not?— he 
woula  certainly  be  the  occasion  of  less  uneasi- 
ness to  his  father.  But,  from  the  same  expo* 
rience,  he  would  as  certainly^  in  the  same  casc^ 
be  treated  differently  by  his  father. 

Young  was  a  puet :  poets,  with  reverence  be 
it  sooken,  do  not  make  the  best  parents.  Fancy 
ana  imagination  seldom  deign  to  stoop  from 
their  heights ;  always  stoop  unwillingly  to  the 
low  level  of  common  duties.  Aloof  from  vulgar 
life,  they  pursue  their  rapid  flight  beyond  the  ken 
of  mortals,  and  dcsceno  not  to  earth  but  when 
compelled  by  necessity.  The  prose  of  ordinaiy 
occurrences  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  poets. 

He  who  is  connected  with  the  AutLor  of  the 
"Night  Thoughts,"  only  by  veneration  for  the 
poet  and  the  Christian,  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  Young  is  one  of  those  concemhif 
whom,  as  you  remark  in  your  account  of  Addi- 
son, it  is  proper  rather  to  say  '*  not^g  that  ii 
false  than  all  that  is  true." 

But  the  son  of  Young  would  almoet  sooner,  I 
know,  pass  for  a  Lorenzo,  than  see  hmiiitfTir 
dicated,  at  the  expense  of  faisfiuiMi^i 
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iw  which,  if  it  may  be  thought  bUme- 
boj  to  have  committed  them,  it  is  rarely 
ithy  in  a  man  to  lament,  and  certainly 
unnecessary,  but  cruel  in  a  biographer 

I  '<Kight  Thoughts,"  notwithstanding 
itlioi's  professed  retirement,  all  are 
I  to  great  or  to  growing  names.  He 
ret  weaned  himself  from  earls  and  dukes, 
■peakers  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
nmissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  chan- 
iT  the  Exchequer.  In  ''Night  Eight" 
caan  plainly  betrays  himself 

10  post  needrul  that  demands  a  knave : 
us  our  civil  helm  was  thiftinf  hands, 
-  thought :  think  better  if  you  can. 

nist  be  confessed,  that  at  the  conclusion 
;fat  Nine,"  weary  perhaps  of  courting 
Mtrons,  he  tells  his  soul, 

Henceforth 
irwm  he,  whoee  diadem  haa  dropc 
us  of  Heaven ;  eternity  thy  prize ; 
vs  the  racers  of  the  world  their  own. 

'Fourth  Night"  was  addretased  by  "a 
(Mited  Muse"  to  the  Honourable  Mr. 
now  Lord  Hardwicke.  who  meant  to 
d  the  Muse  under  still  ^ater  obliga- 
die  living  at  Shenfield,  m  Elssex,  if  it 
NDe  vacant 

'first  Night"  concludes  with  this  pas- 

hongh  not  blind,  like  thee,  Meonidea; 
m,  thee.    Ah !  could  I  reach  your  strain ; 
no  made  Meonides  our  own ! 
I  he  sung.    Immortal  man  I  sing. 
I  he  prest  this  theme,  pursued  the  track 
neos  out  of  darkness  into  day  I 
I  ■«  mounted  on  his  wine  of  fire, 
where  I  sink,  and  sung  immortal  man— 
d  k  blest  mankind,  and  rescued  me ! 

»  Author  of  these  lines  was  dedicated, 
the  first  volume  of  "An  Essay  on  the 
land  Genius  of  Pope,"  which  attempt- 
ther  justly  or  not,  to  pluck  from  Pope 
Dg  of  Fire,"  and  to  reduce  him  to  a  rank 
me  degree  lower  than  the  first  class  of 
poets.  If  Young  accepted  and  approved 
stion,  he  countenanced  this  attack  upon 
o(  him  whom  he  invokes  as  his  Muse. 
f  "paper-sparing"  Pope's  Third  Book 
Myssev,"  aeposited  in  the  Museum,  is 
apon  the  back  of  a  letter  signed  "  E. 
'  which  is  clearly  the  handwriting  of 
mg.  The  letter,  dated  only  Mav  the 
a  obscure ;  but  there  can  be  little  noubt 

firiendship  he  rec^uests  was  a  literary 
i  that  he  had  the  highest  literary  opinion 

The  request  was  a  prologue,  I  am  told. 

baeSir,  "May  the  Sd. 

ing  been  often  from  home,  I  know  not 
eve  done  me  the  favour  of  calling  on  me. 
bat  as  it  will,  I  much  want  that  instance 
fiiendship  I  mentioned  in  my  last ;  a 
Ip  I  am  very  sensible  I  can  receive  from 
bat  yourself.  I  should  not  urge  this 
I  much  but  for  very  particular  reasons ; 
you  bo  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  a 
tlus  nature*  may  be  of  serious  moment 
Hid  while  I  am  in  hopes  of  the  great  ad- 
of  your  advice  about  it,  I  shall  not  be  so 
p  to  make  any  further  step  without  it 
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I  know  you  are  much  engaged,  and  only  hope 
to  hear  of  you  at  your  entire  leisnreii 
**!  am,  sir,  your  most  faithftH 

"And  obedient  serviuit, 

"E.  Youwo.* 

Nay,  even  after  Pope's  death,  he  says,  fai 
"Night  Seven," 

Pope,  who  could*ec  make  immortals,  sn  thoa  dead  f 
Either  the  "Essay,"  then,  was  dedicated  to 
a  patnm  who  disapproved  its  doctrine,  which  I 
have  been  told  by  the  author  was  not  the  case, 
or  Yonng  appears,  in  his  old  age,  to  have  bar- 
tered, for  a  dedication,  an  opinion  entertained  of 
his  (riend  through  all  that  part  of  life  when  ho 
must  have  been  best  able  to  form  opinions. 

From  this  account  of  Young,  two  or  three 
short  passages,  which  stand  almost  together  in 
"Night  Four,"  should  not  be  ezcludedT  They 
afibra  a  picture  by  his  own  hand,  from  the  study 
of  which  my  readers  may  choose  to  form  their 
own  opinion  of  the  features  of  his  mind,  and  the 
complexion  of  his  life. 

Ah  me!  the  dire  effect 
Of  loitering:  here,  of  death  defrauded  long ; 
Of  old  so jrraciotts  (and  let  that  suffice) 
Jfjf  very  Ma$ier  kiunt*  me  net. 
I*ve  been  so  looi;  remember'd  I'm  forgot 

When  In  his  courtiers*  ears  1  pour  mj  plaint. 
They  drink  It  as  the  Nectir  or  the  Great ; 
JLnd  squeeie  mj  hand,  and  bef  me  come  I 


Twice  told  the  period  spent  on  stubborn  Troj. 
Cour^faTour,  yet  unuken,  I  beeiege^ 

* 
If  this  9onf  Ihres,  Posterity  shall  know 
One,  thouf  h  In  Britain  born,  with  courtiers  bred 
Who  thought  e*en  gold  might  come  a  day  too  late  § 
Nor  on  his  subtle  desth^bM  plann  d  his  scheme 
For  foiure  vacancies  in  church  or  state. 

)educt  from  the  writer's  age  "twice  told  the 
period  spent  on  stubborn  Troy,"  and  you  will 
still  leave  him  more  than  forty  when  he  sat 
down  to  the  miserable  siege  of  court  favour. — 
He  has  before  told  us 

▲  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  Indeed. 

After  all,  the  siege  seems  to  have  been  raisec. 
only  in  consequence  of  what  the  general  thought 
his  <*  death-bed." 

By  these  extraordinary  poems,  written  after 
he  was  sixty,  of  which  I  nave  been  led  to  say  so 
much,  I  hone,  by  the  wish  of  doing  justice  to  the 
living  and  the  dead,  it  was  the  desire  of  Young 
to  be  principally  known.  He  entitled  the  four 
volumes  which  he  published  himself^  <*  The 
Works  of  the  Author  of  the  Night  Thouahte." 
While  it  is  remembered  that  from  these  he  ex- 
cluded many  of  his  writings,  let  it  not  be  for- 
gotten that  tlie  rejected  pieces  contains^  notfadng 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  or  of  religion. 
Were  every  thing  that  Young  ever  wrote  to  be 

Cublished,  he  would  only  appear,  perhaps,  in  a 
MS  respectable  light  as  a  poet,  uid  more  de- 
spicable as  a  dedicator ;  be  would  not  pass  for  a 
worse  Christian,  or  for  a  worse  man.  This 
enviable  praise  is  due  to  Young.  Can  it  be 
claimed  by  every  writer  ?  His  dedications,  after 
all,  ho  had  perhaps  no  right  to  suppress.  They 
all,  I  believe,  speak,  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of 
his  gratitude,  of  favours  received ;  and  I  know 
not  whether  the  author,  who  has  once  solemnly 
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printed  an  acknowledgment  of  a  favour,  ahoold 
not  alwaj*  print  it 

Is  it  to  :.«<»  credit  or  to  the  discredit  of  Young, 
^  as  a  poel,  Ibat  of  his  "  Night  Thoughts  ♦»  the 
French  are  particularly  fond  ? 

Of  the  "Epitaph  on  Lord  Aubrey  Beau- 
clerk,"  dated  1740,  all  1  know  is,  that  I  find  it 
in  the  late  bod^  of  English  poetiy,  and  that  I 
am  sorry  to  find  it  there. 

Notwithstanding  the  farewell  which  he  seem- 
ed to  have  taken  in  the  **  Night  Thoughts  **  of 
every  thing  which  bore  the  least  resemblance  to 
ambition,  ne  dipped  again  in  politics.  In  1745 
he  wrote  "  Reflections  on  the  Public  Situation 
of  the  Kingdom,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle ;"  indignant,  as  it  appears,  to  behold 

— a  pope-bred  Princeling  crawl  ashore, 
And  whistle  cui-throats,  with  those  swords  that  scraped 
Their  barren  rocks  for  wretched  sustenance. 
To  out  his  passage  to  the  British  throne. 

This  political  poem  might  be  called  a  "Night 
Thought."  Indeed  it  was  originally  printed  as 
the  conclusion  of  the  "Night  Tnoughta,"  though 
he  did  not  gather  it  with  his  other  works. 

Prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  Howe's 
**  Devout  Meditations"  is  a  Letter  from  Younc, 
dated  Jan.  19,  1752,  addressed  to  Archibald 
Macauly,  Esq.  thanking  him  for  the  book, 
which  he  says  he  shall  "  never  lay  far  out  of  his 
reach ;  for  a  greater  demonstration  of  a  soimd 
head  and  a  sincere  heart  he  never  saw." 

In  1753,  when  "The  Brothers"  had  lain  by 
him  above  thirty  years,  it  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  If  any  part  of  his  fortune  had  been  ac- 
quired by  servility  of  adulation,  he  now  deter- 
mined to  deduct  from  it  no  inconsiderable  sum, 
as  a  gift  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel.  To  this  sum  he  hoped  the  profits 
of  "The  Brothers"  would  amotmt  In  his 
calculation  he  was  deceived  ;  but  by  the  bad 
success  of  his  play  the  Society  was  not  a  loser. 
The  Author  made  up  the  sum  he  originally  in- 
tended, which  was  a  thousand  pounds,  from  his 
own  pocket 

The  next  performance  which  he  printed  was 
a  prose  publication,  entitled  "  The  Centaur  not 
Fabulous,  in  Six  Letters  to  a  Friend,  on  the 
Life  in  Vogue."  The  conclusion  is  dated  No- 
vember 29,  1754.  In  the  third  Letter  is  de- 
scribed the  death-bed  of  the  "  gay,  young,  noble, 
ingenious,  accomplished,  and  most  wretched 
Altamont."  His  last  words  were — "  My  prin- 
ciples have  poisoned  my  friend,  my  extravagance 
has  beggared  my  boy,  my  unkindness  has  mur- 
dered my  wife."  Either  Altamont  and  Lorenzo 
were  the  twin  production  of  fancy,  or  Young 
was  unlucky  enough  to  know  two  characters 
who  bore  no  little  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
perfection  of  wickedness.  Report  has  been  a^ 
customed  to  call  Altamont  Lord  Euston. 

"The  Old  Man's  Relapse,"  occasioned  by  an 
Epistle  to  Walpole,  if  wntten  by  Young,  which 
I  much  doubt,  must  have  been  written  very  late 
in  life.  It  has  been  seen,  I  am  told,  in  a  Mis- 
cellany published  thirty  years  before  hb  death. 
In  1758,  he  exhibited  "The  Old  Man's  Re- 
lanse  "  in  more  than  words,  by  again  becoming 
a  dedicator,  and  publishing  a  sermon  addressed  to 
tlie  Kinj^r. 

The  lively  Letter  in  prose,  "  On  Original  Com- 
position," addressed  to  Richardson,  the  author 
tf  •'CUriiMy'*  appemd  io  1769.    Though  he 


despair  "  of  breakmg  through  the  frozen  obstmei 
tions  of  age  and  care's  incumbent  cloud,  into 
that  flow  of  thought  and  brightness  of  expnv- 
sion  which  subjects  so  polite  require  ;"  yet  is  it 
more  like  the  production  of  untamed,  unbridled 
youth,  than  of  jaded  fourscore.  Some  seven- 
fold volumes  put  him  in  mind  of  Ovid's  seren- 
fold  channels  of  the  Nile  at  the  conflagration : 

osda  sepcepi 

Pulvenilenta  vocsnt,  septem  sine  flumtne  valles. 

Such  leaden  labours  are  like  Lycorgus's  imn 
money,  which  are  so  much  less  in  value  than  in 
bulk,  that  it  required  bams  for  strong  boxe9, 
and  a  yoke  of  oxen  to  draw  five  hundred  pounds. 

If  there  is  a  famine  of  invention  in  the  land, 
we  must  travel,  he  says,  like  Joseph's  brethren, 
far  for  food  ;  we  must  visit  the  remote  and  rich 
ancients.  But  an  inventive  genius  may  safety 
stay  at  home ;  that,  like  the  widow's  cruse,  u 
divmely  replenished  from  within,  and  ailbrds  os 
a  miraculous  delight  He  asks  why  it  should 
seem  altogether  impossible,  that  Heaven's  latest 
editions  of  the  human  mind  may  be  the  mo^t 
correct  and  fair  ?  and  Jonson,  he  tells  us,  was 
very  learned,  as  Samson  was  very  strong,  to  his 
own  hurt.  Blind  to  the  nature  of  tragedy,  he 
pulled  down  all  antiquity  on  his  head,  and  buried 
nimself  under  it. 

Is  this  "care's  incumbent  dond,"  or  "the 
frozen  obstructions  of  age  ?" 

In  this  letter  Pope  is  severely  censured  for 
his  "fall  from  Homer's  numbers,  free  as  air, 
lofty  and  harmonious  as  the  spheres,  into  child- 
ish shackles  and  tinkling  sounds ;  for  putting 
Achilles  into  petticoats  a  second  time :"  out  we 
are  told  that  tne  dying  swan  talked  over  an  epic 
plan  with  Young  a  few  weeks  before  his  decease. 

Young's  chief  inducement  to  write  this  Letter 
was,  as  he  confesses,  that  he  migl^t  erect  a  mona- 
mental  marble  to  the  memory  of  an  old  (lieDd. 
He,  who  employed  his  piotis  pen  for  almost  the 
last  time  in  thus  doing  justice  to  the  exemplary 
death-bed  of  Addison,  might  probabhr.  at  the 
close  of  his  own  life,  af&ra  no  unuseful  lessoo 
for  the  deaths  of  others. 

In  the  postscript,  he  writes  to  Richardson, 
that  he  will  see  in  his  next  how  far  Addison  is 
an  original.    But  no  other  letter  appears. 

The  few  lines  which  stand  in  the  last  edition, 
as  "  sent  by  Lord  Melcombe  to  Dr.  Young,  not 
long  before  his  Lordship's  death,"  were  indeed 
so  sent,  but  were  only  an  introduction  to  what 
was  there  meant  by  **  The  Muse's  latest  Spark." 
The  poem  is  necessary,  whatever  may  be  its 
merit,  since  the  Preface  to  it  is  already  printcff. 
Lord  Melcombe  called  his  Tusculum  *'U 
Trappe," 

Love  thy  country,  wish  it  well. 

Not  with  too  intense  a  care, 
*Tis  enough,  that  when  it  fell. 

Thou  its  ruin  didst  not  share. 

Enrr's  censure,  Flatterys  praise. 
With  unmoT*d  indifference  riew  ; 

Leam  to  tread  life's  dangerous  maze, 
Wteh  unerring  Virtue's  clew. 

Void  of  stnmg  desire  and  fear. 
Life's  wide  otean  trust  no  mora ; 

Strive  thy  little  bark  to  steer 
With  the  tide,  but  near  the  shora. 

Thus  prepsr'd,  thy  shortened  sail 
Shall,  whene'er  the  winds  increast, 

Seizinr  earh  prrfiiiloua  gale. 
Wall  thaa  to  the  prrt  otf 
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an 


Kmp  Uiy  eoMdenee  Ihmi  offenee» 

And  lempestuoui  putions  free, 
So,  when  thou  art  call'd  flrom  hence, 

tamy  ehall  thy  passage  be ; 

Easy  shall  thy  passaj^e  be, 

Cheerful  thy  alloued  suy. 
Short  th*  account  *twixt  Ood  and  thee ; 

Hope  shall  meet  thee  on  the  way : 

Truth  shall  lead  thee  to  the  rat^ 

Mercy*s  self  shall  let  thee  in, 
Where  its  neTer-chanirlnff  Male, 

Full  perfection  shall  begin. 

rhe  poem  was  accompanied  by  a  letter. 

**  La  Trappe,  the  ilth  of  Oct,  1761. 
«*  Dear  Sir, 
'You  seemed  to  like  the  ode  I  sent  you  fur 
ir  amusement :  I  now  send  it  you  as  a  pr^^- 
L  If  you  please  to  accept  of  it,  and  are  wiU 
I  that  our  friendship  should  be  known  when 
are  gone,  you  will  be  pleased  to  leave  thifi 
Bog  those  of  year  own  papers  that  may  poe^ 

J  fee  the  light  by  a  posthumous  publication, 
■end  us  health  while  we  stay,  and  an  easy 
mey. 

«My  dear  Dr.  Young, 

"  Yours,  most  cordially, 

"Melcombe." 

n  1769,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  Youn^ 
lUshed  *'  Resignation."  Notwiihatanding  t\w 
imer  in  which  it  was  really  forced  from  hirj) 
lbs  world,  criticism  has  treated  it  with  n^i 
HDon  severity.  If  it  shall  be  thought  not  ici 
erve  the  highest  praise,  on  the  other  side  of 
rtcore,  by  whom,  except  by  Newton  and  by 
lUer,  has  praise  been  merited  7 
To  Mrs.  Montagu,  the  famous  champion  nf 
ikipeare,  I  am  indebted  for  the  history  of 
Mgnation.**  Observing  that  Mrs.  Boscaweii^ 
Jm  midst  of  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  admi- 
,  derived  consolation  from  the  perusal  of  tlic 
[ighl  Thoughts,"  Mrs.  Montagu  proposed  a 
ti  to  the  Author.  From  conversing  with 
ong,  Mrs.  Boscawen  derived  still  further  con- 
uion :  and  to  that  visit  she  and  the  world 
m  iadebied  for  this  poem.  It  compliments 
1.  Montagu  in  the  following  lines ; 

Tec  write  I  must.    A  lady  s>ies : 

How  shameful  her  request ! 
JMy  brain  in  labour  with  dull  rhyme, 

Hers  teeming  with  the  best. 

d  ftgain — 

And  friend  you  have,  and  1  the  same. 

Whose  prudent,  soft  address, 
Win  bring  to  life  those  healing  thoughts 

Which  died  in  y^nr  d'atress. 

That  friend,  the  spirit  of  thy  thems 

Extracting  for  your  ea^e, 
Will  leave  lo  me  the  dreg,  fn  thoughts 

Too  cooftmon  ;  such  as  these. 

Jy  the  same  lady  I  was  enabled  to  say,  m  h-^r 
Q  words,  that  Young's  unbounded  genius  ap- 
ired  to  greater  advantage  in  the  companion 
A  even  in  the  author;  that  the  Christian  wa$ 
lim  a  character  still  more  inspired,  more  en- 
iured,  more  sublime,  than  the  poet;  and  that, 
lis  ordinary  conversation, 

— leoing  down  the  golden  chain  from  high 
He  drew  his  audience  upward  to  the  slcy. 

!fot withstanding  Young  had  said,  in  h\s 
Joniectures  on  Original  Composition,"  th  »t 
lank  verse  is  verse  unfollen,  uncurst;  ver-^' 
laimed,  rc-6nLhroned  in  the  true  language  of 


the  gods  :**  notwithalanding  he  admmistered 
consolation  to  his  own  grief  in  this  immortal  lan- 
guage, Mrs.  Boscawen  was  comforted  in  rhyme. 
Wlule  the  poet  and  the  Christian  were  apply- 
ing this  comfort.  Young  had  liimself  occasion 
for  comfort,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Richardson,  who  was  printing  the  former 
part  of  the  poem.  Of  Richardson's  death-  he 
saysr— 

When  HeaT*n  would  kindly  set  us  ftee, 

And  earth's  enchantment  end ; 
it  taltes  the  most  effectual  means. 

And  robs  us  of  a  Criend. 

To  **  Resignation"  was  prefixed  an  Apology 
for  its  appearance :  to  which  more  credit  is  due 
than  to  the  generality  of  such  apologies,  from 
Young's  unusual  anxiety  that  no  more  produc- 
tions of  his  old  age  should  disgrace  his  former 
fame.  In  his  will,  dated  February  1760,  he  de- 
sires of  his  executors,  m  a  particular  manntTf 
that  all  his  manuscript  books  and  writings 
whatever  might  be  burned,  except  his  book  of 
accounts. 

In  September,  1764,  he  added  a  kind  of  codicil, 
wherein  he  made  it  his  dying  entreaty  to  his 
housekeeper^  to  whom  he  left  IQOOL  "  that  all 
his  manuscripts  might  be  destroyed  as  soon  as 
he  was  dead,  which  would  greatly  oblige  her 
deceased  yriendL" 

It  mav  teach  mankind  the  uncertainty  of 
worldly  friendships,  to  know  that  Youn^,  either 
by  surviving  those  he  loved,  or  by  outUvmg  their 
affections,  could  only  recollect  tlie  names  of  two 
fritndtf  his  housekeeper  and  a  hatter,  to  mention 
in  his  will ;  and  it  may  serve  to  repress  that  tes- 
tamentary pride,  which  too  often  seeks  for 
soundinff  names  and  titles,  to  be  informed  that 
the  Author  of  the  "Night  Thoughts"  did  "  not 
blush  to  leave  a  legacy  to  his  fnend  Henry  Ste- 
vens, a  hatter  at  the  1  emplegate."  Of  these  two 
remaining  friends,  one  went  before  Young.  But 
at  eighty-four,  "  where,"  as  he  asks  in  Tke  Cen^ 
tour,  "  is  that  world  into  which  we  were  bom  ?" 

The  same  humility  which  marked  a  hatter 
and  a  housekeeper  for  the  friends  of  the  Author 
of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  had  before  bestowed 
the  same  tiUe  on  his  footman,  in  an  epitaph  in 
his  "Churchyard"  upon  James  Baker,  dated 
1749  ;  which  I  am  glad  to  find  in  the  late  coUoc 
tion  of  his  works. 

Young  and  his  housekeeper  were  ridiculed 
with  more  ill-nature  than  wit,  in  a  kind  of  novel 
publisliedby  KidgeU  in  1756,  caUed  "The  Card," 
under  the  names  of  Dr.  Elwes  and  Mrs.  Fusby. 

In  April,  1765,  at  an  age  to  which  few  attain, 
a  period  was  put  to  the  life  of  Young. 

lie  had  perfonned  no  duty  for  three  or  four 
years,  but  he  retained  his  intellects  to  the  last. 

Much  is  told  in  the  "Biographia,"  which  I 
know  not  to  have  been  true,  of  the  manner  of 
his  burial:  of  the  master  and  cJiildren  of  a  cha- 
rity school,  which  he  founded  in  his  parish,  who 
neglected  to  attend  their  benefactor's  corpsei 
and  of  a  bell  which  was  not  caused  to  toll  a. 
often  as  upon  those  occasions  bells  usually  tolL 
Had  tluLt  numanity  which  is  here  lavished  upon 
things  of  little  consequence  either  to  the  living 
or  to  the  dead,  been  shown  in  its  proper  place  to 
the  living,  I  should  have  had  less  to  say  about 
Lorenzo.  They  who  lament  that  these  misfor- 
tunes happened  to  Young,  forget  the  praise  he 
bestows  upon  Socrates,  in  the  preface  to  "Night 
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Seven,"  for  retenting  lib  friend's  request  about 
his  funeral. 

During  some  part  of  his  life  Young  was 
abroad,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  any 
particulars. 

In  his  seventh  satire  he  says, 

WlMfi,  after  baule,  I  the  field  have  teen 

Spread  o'er  with  ghaitily  shapes  which  once  were  men. 

It  is  known  also,  that  from  this  or  from  some 
other  tieUl  he  once  wandered  into  the  camp  with 
a  classic  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  reading  in- 
tently ;  and  had  some  difficulty  to  prove  that  he 
was  only  an  absent  poet,  and  not  a  sp^. 

The  curious  reader  of  Young^s  life  will  na- 
rally  inquire  to  what  it  was  owinz,  that  though 
he  lived  almost  forty  years  aller  he  took  orders, 
which  included  one  whole  reign  uncommonly 
long,  and  part  of  another,  he  was  never  thoiisht 
worthy  of  the  least  preferment  The  Author 
of  the  "liiffht  Thoughts**  ended  his  days  upon 
a  living  which  came  to  him  from  his  college 
without  any  favour,  and  to  which  he  probably 
bad  an  eye  when  he  rictermined  on  the  church. 
To  satisfy  curiosity  of  this  kind  is,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  far  from  easy.  The  parties  them- 
selves know  not  often,  at  the  instant,  why  they 
are  neglected,  or  why  they  are  preferred.  The 
neglect  of  Young  is  bv  some  ascribed  to  his 
having  attached  himself  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  his  having  preached  an  offensive  sermon 
at  St  Jameses.  It  has  been  told  me  that  he  had 
two  hundred  a  year  in  the  late  reign,  by  the 
patronage  of  Walpole;  and  that,  whenever  any 
one  reminded  the  King  of  Young,  the  only  an- 
swer was,  **he  has  a  pension."  All  the  light 
thrown  on  this  inquiry,  by  the  following  letter 
from  Seeker,  only  serves  to  show  at  what  a  late 
period  of  life  the  Author  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts" 
lolicited  prefemi«;nt : 

"Deanery  of  St,  PatWs,  July  8,  1758. 
«*  Good  Dr.  Young, 
"  i  have  long  wondered,  that  more  suitable 
•otice  of  your  great  merit  hath  not  been  taken 
ky  persons  in  power :  but  how  to  remedy  the 
smission  1  see  not  No  encouragement  hath 
tver  been  given  me  to  mention  things  of  this  na- 
lare  to  his  Majesty.  And  therefore,  in  all  like- 
lihood, the  only  consequence  of  doing  it  M'ould 
be  weakening  the  little  influence  which  I  may 
possibly  have  on  some  other  occasions.  Your 
fortune  and  your  reputation  set  you  above  the 
need  of  advancement ;  and  your  sentiments, 
above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  account, 
which,  on  that  of  the  public,  is  sincerely  felt  by 
"  Your  loving  brother, 

"  Tho.Cant.** 

At  last,  at  the  sge  of  fourscore,  he  was  ap- 
^nted,  in  1761,  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Prin- 
cess Dowager. 

One  obstacle  must  have  stood  not  a  little  in 
die  way  of  that  preferment  afVer  which  his 
whole  life  seems  to  have  panted.  Though  he 
took  orders,  he  never  entirely  shook  off  nolitics. 
He  was  always  the  lion  of' his  master  Milton, 
*■  pawing  to  get  free  his  hinder  parts."  By  this 
induct,,  if  he  gained  some  friends,  he  made 
Dany  enemies. 

Again :  Young  was  a  p<»et ;  and  again,  with 
teverence  be  it  spoken,  poets  by  profession  do 
Ml  always  make  tha  best  dergymcii.     If  the 


Author  of  the  *<  Night  Thoughts "  composed 
many  sermons,  he  did  not  obhge  the  pubUc  with 
many. 

Besides,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  Young  waa 
fond  of  holding  himself  out  for  a  man  retired 
from  the  world.  But  he  seemed  to  have  forgot- 
ten that  the  same  verse  which  contains  **oblitus 
meorum,**  contains  also  *'  obliviscendus  et  illis."* 
The  brittle  chain  of  worldly  friendship  and  pa- 
tronage is  broken  as  effectually,  when  one  ^oes 
beyond  the  length  of  it,  as  when  the  other  6oe*. 
To  the  vessel  which  is  sailing  from  the  shore,  it 
only  appears  that  the  shore  also  recedes;  in  iife 
it  is  trulv  thus.  He  who  retires  from  the  woild 
will  find  himself,  in  reality,  deserted  as  fa.«t,  if 
not  faster,  by  the  world.  1  he  nublic  is  not  tu 
be  treated  as  the  coxcomb  treats  nis  mistress ;  to 
be  threatened  with  desertion,  in  order  to  in- 
crease fondness. 

Young  seems  to  have  been  taken  at  his  word. 
Notwithstanding  his  frequent  complaints  of  be* 
ing  neglected,  no  hand  was  reached  out  to  pull 
him  f  om  that  retirement  of  which  he  declared 
himself  enamoured.  Alexander  assigned  no  pa- 
lace for  the  residence  of  Diogenes,  who  boasted 
his  surly  satisfaction  with  his  tub. 

Of  the  domestic  manners  and  petty  habits  of 
the  Author  of  the  «*  Night  ThoughU,'*  I  hoped 
to  have  given  you  an  account  from  the  best  au- 
thority :  but  who  shall  dare  to  say.  To-morrow 
I  will  be  wise  or  virtuous,  or  to-morrow  1 
will  do  a  particular  thing  ?  Upon  inquiring  for 
his  houseKeeper,  I  learned  that  she  was  buried 
two  days  before  I  reached  the  town  of  ber 
abode. 

In  a  letter  from  Tscharner,  a  noble  foreigner, 
to  Count  Haller,  Tscharner  says,  he  has  latHy 
spent  four  days  with  Young  at  Welwyn,  where 
the  author  takes  all  the  ease  and  pleasure  man- 
kind can  desire.  **  Every  thin^  about  him 
shows  the  man,  each  individual  bemg  placed  by 
rule.  All  is  neat  without  art  He  is  very  plea- 
sant in  conversation,  and  extremely  polite." 

This  and  more  may  possibly  be  true;  bat 
Tschamer'awas  a  first  visit,  a  visit  of  curiosity 
and  admiration,  and  a  visit  which  the  Author 
expected. 

Of  Edward  Young  an  anecdote  which  wan- 
ders among  readers  is  not  true,  that  he  was 
Fielding's  Parson  Adams.  The  original  of  that 
famous  pamting  was  William  Young,  who  was 
a  clergyman.  He  supported  an  uncomfortable 
existence  by  translating  for  the  hooksellers  from 
Greek ;  and,  if  he  did  not  seem  to  be  his  own 
friend,  was  at  least  no  man's  enemy.  YeC 
the  facility  with  which  this  report  has  gained 
belief  in  the  world  argues,  were  it  not  sufii- 
ciently  known,  that  the  Author  of  the  **  Night 
Thoughts "  bore  some  resemblance  to  Adaoa. 

The  attention  which  Young  bestowed  opon 
the  perusal  of  books  is  not  unworthy  imiuiioo. 
When  any  passage  pleased  him  he  appears  to 
have  folded  down  the  leaf.  On  these  passa^ 
he  bestowed  a  second  reading.  But  the  labouia 
of  man  are  too  frequently  vain.  Before  he  re- 
turned to  much  of  what  be  had  once  approTtd, 
he  died.  Many  of  his  books,  which  I  have  aeeR 
are  by  those  notes  of  approbation  so  swelled  be 
yond  their  real  bulk,  that  they  will  hardly  shoL 

What  though  we  wade  In  wealth  or  soar  in  faaa ' 
Earth*8  highest  station  ends  in  Here  he  /lee  / 
And  dmsi  fa  AmI  coodiidee  bar  nnhiaii  sm^  ' 
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The  Author  of  these  lines  is  not  without  his  Hie 

jttceL 

«    By  the  ^ood  sense  of  his  son,  it  contains  none 

of  that  praise  which  no  marble  can  make  the  bad 

or  the  foolish  merit ;  which,  without  the  direc- 

tioii  of  a  stone  or  a  turf  will  find  its  way,  sooner 

or  later,  to  the  deserving. 

M.  9. 

Optiml  Parentis 

EDV4aDi  Touire,  LL.D. 

Hujua  Ecclesia  red. 

£c  EliiabethflB 

foem.  praeoob. 

ConJDgia  ejus  amanlissiiiMB, 

Pin  et  ffatissimo  animo 

Hoc  marmor  poauU 

F.Y. 

Filius  luperstet. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  the  Author  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts'*  has  inscribed  no  monument  to  the 
memory  of  his  lamented  wife  7  Yet,  what  marble 
will  endure  as  lonff  as  the  poems  ? 

Such,  my  ffood  friend,  is  the  account  which  I 
have  been  able  to  collect  of  the  ^eat  Young. 
That  it  may  be  Ions;  before  any  thing  like  what 
I  have  just  transcribed  be  necessary  for  you,  is 
the  sincere  wish  of. 

Dear  sir, 
Your  greatly  obliged  friend, 
Herbert  Croft,  Jun. 
Lincoln's  Inn, 
SepL  1730. 

P.  S.  This  account  of  Young  was  seen  by  you 
in  manuscript,  you  know,  sir;  and,  though  I 
could  not  prevail  on  you  to  make  any  altemtion, 
^ou  insisted  on  striking  out  one  passage,  becAUse 
It  said,  that,  if  I  did  not  wish  you  to  live  long 
for  your  sake,  I  did  for  the  sake  of  myself  and  of 
the  world.  But  this  postscript  you  will  not  see 
before  the  printing  of  it ;  ana  I  will  say  here,  in 
spite  of  you,  how  I  feel  myself  honoured  and 
bettered  by  your  friendship:  and  that,  if  I  do 
credit  to  the  church,  after  which  I  always  longed, 
and  for  which  I  am  now  going  to  give  in  ex- 
change the  bar,  though  not  at  so  late  a  |>eriod  of 
hfe  as  Young  took  orders,  it  will  be  owing,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  my  having  had  the  happiness 
of  calling  the  Author  of  *'  The  Rambler"  my 
IHend.  H.  C. 

Oxford,  Oct.  1782. 

Of  Young's  poems  it  is  difficult  to  give  any 
general  character ;  for  be  has  no  uniformity  of 
manner  ;  one  of  his  pieces  has  no  great  resem- 
blance to  another.  He  began  to  write  early, 
and  continued  long;  and  at  different  times  had 
different  modes  of  poetical  excellence  in  view. 
His  numbers  are  sometimes  smooth,  and  some- 
times ragged;  his  style  is  sometimes  concate- 
nated, and  sometimes  abrupt;  sometimes  dif- 
fusive, and  sometimes  concise.  His  plan  seems 
to  have  started  in  his  mind  at  the  present  mo- 
ment; and  his  thoughts  appear  the  .effect  of 
chance,  sometimes  adverse,  and  sometimes  lucky, 
with  very  little  operation  of  judgment. 

He  was  not  one  of  those  writers  whopa  expe- 
rience improves,  and  who,  observing  their  own 
fiiults,  become  gradually  correct.  His  poem  on 
the  "  Last  Day,'*  his  first  great  performance,  has 
an  equability  and  propriety,  which  ho  afterwards 
cither  never  endeavoured  or  never  attained. 
Many  para^^phs  are  noble,  and  few  are  mean, 


yet  the  whole  is  languid ;  the  plan  is  too  much 
extended,  and  a  succession  of  images  divides  and 
weakens  the  general  conception  |  but  the  great 
reason  why  the  reader  is  disappomted  is,  that  the 
thought  of  the  Last  Dat  makes  every  man  more 
than  poetical,  by  spreading  over  his  mind  a  ge- 
neral obscurity  of  sacred  horror^  that  oppreeseE 
distinction,  and  disdains  expression. 

His  story  of  "Jane  Grey"  was  never  popular. 
It  is  written  with  elegance  enough ;  but  Jane  is 
too  heroic  to  be  pitied. 

The  "  Universal  Passion"  is  indeed  a  very 
great  performance.  It  is  said  to  be  a  series  of 
epigrams ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  what  the  Author  in- 
tended :  his  endeavour  was  at  the  production  of 
striking  distichs  and  pointed  sentences ;  and  his 
distichs  have  the  weight  of  solid  sentiment,  and 
hispoints  the  sharpness  of  resistless  truth. 

His  characters  are  often  selected  with  discern- 
ment, and  drawn  with  nicety  ;  his  illustrations 
were  often  happy,  and  his  reflections  often  just 
His  species  or  satire  is  between  those  of  Horace 
and  Juvenal ;  and  he  has  the  gayety  of  Horace 
without  his  laxity  of  numbers,  and  the  morality 
of  Juvenal  with  greater  variation  of  images.  He 
plays,  indeed,  only  on  the  surface  of  life;  he 
never  penetrates  the  recesses  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  the  whole  power  of  his  poetry  is  ex- 
hausted by  a  single  perusal ;  his  conceits  please 
only  when  they  surprise. 

To  translate  he  never  condescended,  unless  his 
"  Paraphrase  on  Job"  may  be  considered  as  a 
version :  in  which  he  has  not,  I  think,  been  un- 
successful ;  he  indeed  favoured  himself,  by  choos- 
ing those  parts  which  most  easily  admit  the 
ornaments  of  English  poetry. 

He  had  least  success  in  his  lyric  attempts,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  under  some  malig- 
nant influence:  he  is  always  labouring  to  be 
great,  and  at  last  is  only  turgid. 

In  his  "Night  Thou^hu"  he  has  exhibited  a 
very  wide  display  of  original  poetry,  variegated 
with  deep  reflections  and  striking  allusions,  a 
wilderness  of  thought,  in  which  the  fertiUty  of 
fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of  every 
odour.  This  is  one  of  the  few  poems  in  Which 
blank  verse  could  not  be  changed  for  rhyme  but 
with  disadvantage.  The  wild  diffusion  of  the 
sentiments,  and  the  digressive  sallies  of  imag[ina- 
tion,  would  have  been  compressed  and  restrained 
by  confinement  to  rhyme.  The  excellence  of 
this  work  is  not  exactness,  but  copiousness;  par- 
ticular lines  are  not  to  be  regarded ;  the  power  is 
in  the  whole ;  and  in  the  whole  there  is  a  mag 
niflcence  like  that  ascribed  to  Chinese  planta 
tion,  the  magnificence  of  vast  extent  and  endleaa 
diversity. 

His  last  poem  was  "  Resignation ;"  in  which 
he  made,  as  he  was  accustomed,  an  experiment 
of  a  new  mode  of  writing,  and  succeeded  better 
than  in  his  "Ocean"  or  his  "Merchant"  It 
was  very  falsely  represented  as  a  proof  of  de« 
cayed  ntculties.  There  is  Young  in  every 
stanza,  such  as  he  often  was  in  the  highest 
vigour. 

His  tragedies,  not  making  part  of  the  Colleo* 
tion,  I  had  forgotten,  till  Mr.  Stevens  recalled 
them  to  my  thoughts  by  remarking,  that  ha 
seemed  to  have  one  favourite  catastrophe,  as  hia 
three  plays  all  concluded  with  lavish  suicide ;  a 
method  by  which,  as  Dryden  remarked,  a  poet 
easily  rids  his  soene  of  personB  whom  lie  weaIe 
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not  to  keep  alive.  In  "  Buairis"  there  arc  the  i 
greatest  ebolUtionsof  imac^nation  ;  but  the  pride 
of  Bosiris  is  such  as  no  other  man  can  have,  and 
the  whole  is  too  remote  from  known  life  to  raiae 
either  grief,  terror,  or  indication.  The  "  Re- 
▼enge"  approaehes  much  nearer  to  human  prac- 
tices and  manners,  and  therefore  keeps  posses- 
sion of  the  stage;  the  first  design  seems  sug- 
^ted  by  "OuicIlo;»»  but  the  reflections,  the 
mcidents,  and  the  diction,  are  original  The 
moral  observations  are  so  introduced,  and  so  ex- 
pressed, as  to  have  all  the  novelty  that  can  be 
required.  Of  **  The  Brothers"  I  may  be  allowed 
to  say  nothing,  since  nothing  was  ever  said  of  it 
by  the  public 

It  must  be  allowed  of  Young's  poetry  that  it 
abounds  in  thought,  but  without  much  accuracy 
or  selection.  When  he  lays  hold  of  an  illustra- 
tion, he  pursues  it  beyond  expectation,  sometimes 
happily,  as  in  his  parallel  of  Qntdbrifoa*  with 
PUanart,  which  I  have  heard  repeated  with  ap- 
probation by  a  lady,  of  whoee  praise  he  would 
nave  been  justly  proud,  and  which  is  very  inge- 
nious, verj  subtle,  and  almost  exact ;  but  some- 
times he  IS  less  lucky,  as  when,  in  his  "Night 
Thoughts,"  it  having  dropped  into  his  mind  that 
the  om,  floating  in  space^  might  be  called  the 
cAufer  of  creation,  he  thmks  on  a  cluster  of 
grapes,  and  says,  that  they  all  hang  on  the  great 
vine,  drinking  the  "  nectareous  Juice  of  immortal 
life." 

His  conceits  are  sometimes  yet  less  valuable. 
In  '*  The  Last  Day"  he  hopes  to  illustrate  the 


reassembly  of  the  atoms  that  compose  the  hu- 
man body,  at  the  "  Trump  of  Doom,"  by  the  col- 
lection of  bees  into  a  swarm  at  the  tinkling  of  a 
pan. 

The  prophet  says  of  Tjrre,  that  'Hicr  mer- 
chants are  princes."  Young  says  of  Tyre  in  his 
"  Merchant," 

Her  merchants  princes,  and  each  deck  a  Ikrone, 

Let  burlesoue  try  to  go  beyond  him. 

He  has  tne  trick  of  joinmg  the  turgid  and  ia- 
miUar ;  to  buy  the  alliance  of  Britain,  **  Climes 
were  paid  down."  Antithesis  is  hia  favourite. 
**They  for  kindness  hate:"  and  *'  because  she's 
right  she's  ever  in  the  wrong." 

His  versification  is  his  own  ;  neither  his  blank 
nor  his  rhyming  Unes  have  any  resemblance  to 
those  of  former  writers  ;  he  picks  up  no  hemi- 
stichs^  he  copies  no  favourite  expressions ;  he 
seems  to  have  laid  up  no  stores  of  thought  or 
diction,  but  to  owe  all  to  the  fortuitous  sugges- 
tions of  the  present  moment  Yet  I  have  reasoo 
to  believe  that,  when  once  he  had  formed  a  new 
design,  he  then  laboured  it  with  very  patient  iD- 
dusiiT ;  and  that  he  composed  with  great  labour 
and  frequent  revisions. 

His  verses  are  formed  by  no  certain  model ;  he 
is  DO  more  like  himself  in  his  different  produc- 
tions than  he  is  like  others.  He  seems  never  to 
have  studied  prosody,  nor  to  have  had  any  diree* 
tion  but  from  his  own  ear.  But  with  all  hit 
defects,  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and  a  poec 
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Or  David  Mallbt,  having  no  written  memo^ 
riaL  I  am  able  to  give  no  other  account  than 
sucn  aa  is  supplied  by  the  unauthorised  loqua- 
city of  common  fame,  and  a  very  slight  personal 
knowledge. 

He  waa  by  his  original  one  of  the  Macgregors, 
a  clan,  that  became,  about  sixty  years  ago,  under 
the  conduct  of  Robin  Roy,  so  formidable  and  so 
infamous  for  violence  and  robbery,  that  the  name 
was  annulled  by  a  lesral  abolition ;  and  when  they 
were  all  to  denominate  themselves  anew,  the 
lather,  I  suppose,  of  this  author,  called  himself 
Malloch. 

David  Malloch  was,  by  the  penury  of  his  pa- 
rents, compelled  to  be  janitor  cf  the  high  school 
at  Edinburgh :  a  mean  of!ice,  of  which  he  did  not 
afterwards  delight  to  hear.  But  he  sunnounted 
the  disadvantages  of  his  birth  and  fortune;  for 
when  the  Duke  of  Montrose  applied  to  the  Col- 
Im  of  Edinburgh  for  a  tutor  to  educate  his  sons. 
Malloch  was  recommended  ;  and  I  never  heard 
that  he  dishonoured  his  credentials. 

When  his  pupils  were  sent  to  see  the  world, 
they  were  entrusted  to  his  care ;  and  having  con- 
ducted them  round  the  common  circle  of  modish 
travels,  he  returned  with  them  to  London,  where 
b^  the  influence  of  the  family  ir  which  he  re- 
mW^  Im  Mtnnily  gained  aoouiHon  to  lauiy 


persons  of  th»  highest  rank  and  the  highest  dit 
racter,  to  wits,  nobles,  and  statesmen. 

Of  his  works,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  trice 
the  series.  His  first  production  waa  **  William 
and  Margaret  ;"*  of  which  though  it  contains 
nothing  very  striking  or  difficult,  he  has  been  en- 
\ned  the  reputation  ;  and  plagiarism  has  been 
boldly  charged,  but  never  proved. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  published  *'Tbe  Ex- 
cursion ,"(1728,)  a  desultory  and  capricious  view 
of  such  scenes  of  nature  as  his  fancy  led  him,  or 
his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  describe.  It  is  doI 
devoid  of  poetical  spirit  Many  of  his  imases  are 
striking,  and  many  of  the  paragraphs  areeleganL 
The  cast  of  diction  seems  to  be  copied  from 
Thomson,  whose  "  Seasons"  were  then  in  their 
full  blossom  of  reputation.  He  haa  Thomsoo'i 
beauties  and  his  faults. 

His  poem  on  "Verbal  Criticism"  (1733)  wm 
written  to  pay  court  to  Pope,  on  a  subject  whieh 
he  either  did  not  understand,  or  willingly  misr^ 
presented  ;  and  is  little  more  than  an  improv^ 
ment,  or  rather  expansion,  of  a  fragment  whidi 
Pope  printed  in  a  Miscellany  long  before  he  «b- 


*  Mallet'a  '*  William  and  Mar/raret'*  was  prioir^  if 
Aaron  Hills  '*  Plain  Dealer,'*  No.  :6,Jq|y  !•,  IW 
In  its  ori^nal  state  it  waa  very  dUfer«Qt  tnm  wlM  kH 
in  ite  lak  «NUiioii  of  his  workaL 
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graded  it  into  a  regular  poem.  There  ia  in  this 
piece  more  pertnees  than  wit,  and  more  confi- 
dence than  knowledge.  .  The  versification  is  to- 
lerable, nor  can  criticism  allow  it  a  higher  praiae. 

His  first  tragedy  was  "  £urydice,~"  acted  at 
Dniry-lane,  in  1731;  of  which  I  know  not  the 
reception  nor  the  merit,  but  have  heard  it  men- 
tioned as  a  mean  performance.  He  was  not 
then  too  high  to  accept  a  prologue  and  epilogue 
from  Aaron  Hill,  neitner  of  which  can  be  much 
commended. 

Having  cleared  his  ton^e  from  his  native 
pronunciation  so  as  to  be  no  longer  distinguished 
as  a  Scot,  he  seems  inclined  to  disencumber  him- 
self from  all  adherences  of  his  original,  and  took 
upon  him  to  change  his  name  from  Scotch  Mai- 
lock,  to  English  Mallet,  without  any  imaginable 
reason  of  preference  which  the  eye  or  ear  can 
discover.  What  other  proofs  he  gave  of  disre- 
spect to  his  native  country,  I  know  not;  but  it 
Vras  remarked  of  him,  that  he  was  the  only  Scot 
whom  Scotchmen  did  not  commend. 

About  this  time  Pope,  whom  he  visited  famili- 
arly, published  his  "Essay  on  Man,"  but  con- 
cealea  the  author ;  and  when  Mallet  entered  one 
day.  Pope  asked  him  slightly  what  there  was 
new.  Mallet  told  him,  that  the  newest  piece  was 
something  called  an  "Essay  on  Man,"  which  he 
had  inspected  idly,  and  seeing  the  utter  inability 
of  the  author,  who  had  neither  skill  in  writing 
nor  knowledge  of  the  subjoct,  had  tossed  it 
away.  Pope,  to  punish  his  self-conceit,  told  him 
the  secret. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Bacon  being  pre- 
pared (1750)  for  the  press,  Mallet  was  employed 
to  prefix  a  life,  whicn  he  has  written  with  ele- 
gance, perhaps  with  some  affectation ;  but  with 
so  much  more  knowledge  of  history  than  of  sci- 
ence, that  when  he  afterwards  undertook  the  Life 
of  Marlborough,  Warburton  remarked,  that  he 
might  perhaps  forget  that  Marlborough  was  a 
general,  as  he  had  forgotten  that  Bacon  was  a 
philosopher. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  driven  from 
the  palace,  and  setting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition,  kept  a  separate  court,  he  endeavoured 
to  increase  his  popularity  by  the  patronage  of 
literature,  and  made  Mallet  his  under  secretary, 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  ; 
Thomson  likewise  had  a  pension ;  and  they  were 
associated  in  the  composition  of  "The  Mask  of 
Alfred,"  which  in  iU  onginal  state  was  played  at 
Cliefden,  in  1740  ;  it  was  afterwards  almost 
wholly  changed  by  Mallet,  and  brought  upon  the 
stage  at  Drury-lane,  in  1751,  but  with  no  great 
success. 

Mallet,  in  a  familiar  conversation  with  Gar- 
rick,  discoursing  of  the  diligence  which  he  was 
then  exerting  upon  the  Life  of  Marlborough,  let 
him  know,  that  in  the  scries  of  great  men  auickly 
to  be  exhibited,  he  should  jind  a  niche  for  the 
hero  of  the  theatre.  Garrick  professed  to  won- 
der by  what  artifice  he  could  be  introduced ;  but 
Mallet  let  him  know,  that,  by  a  dexterous  anti- 
cipation, ho  should  fix  him  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
"  Mr.  Mallet,"  says  Garrick,  in  his  gratitude  of 
exultation,  "have  you  left  off  to  write  for  the 
stage  ?"  Mallet  then  confessed  that  he  had  a 
drama  in  his  hands.  Garrick  promised  to  act 
it ;  and  "Alfred'*  was  produced. 

The  long  retardation  bf  the  Life  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  shows,  with  strong  conviction, 


how  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  posthumous 
renown.  When  he  died,  it  was  soon  determined 
that  his  story  should  be  delivered  to  posterity  ; 
and  the  papers  supposed  to  contain  the  necessary 
information  were  delivered  to  Lord  Molesworth, 
who  had  been  his  favourite  in  Flanders.  When 
Molesworth  died,  the  same  papers  were  tran»- 
fcrred  with  the  same  design  to  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
who  in  some  of  his  exigencies  put  them  in  pawn. 
They  then  remained  with  the  old  Dutchess,  who 
in  her  will  assigned  the  task  to  Glover  and  Mal- 
let, with  a  reward  of  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a 
prohibition  to  insert  any  verses.  Glover  reject- 
ed, I  suppose  with  disdain,  the  legacy,  and  de- 
volved the  whole  work  upon  Mallet ;  who  had 
from  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough  a  pension  to 
promote  his  industry,  and  who  talked  of  the  dis* 
coveries  which  he  had  made ;  but  left  not,  when 
he  died,  any  historical  labours  behind  him. 

While  he  was  in  the  Prince's  service  he  pub- 
lished "Mustapha,"  with  a  prologue  by  Thom- 
son, not  mean,  but  far  inferior  to  that  which  he 
received  from  Mallet  for  "  Agamemnon."  The 
Epilogue,  said  to  be  written  by  a  friend,  was 
composed  in  haste  by  Mallet,  in  the  place  of  one 
promised  which  was  never  given.  This  tragedy 
was  dedicated  to  the  Prince  his  master.  It  was 
acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1739,  and  was  well  re- 
ceived, but  was  never  revived. 

In  1740,  he  produced,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  "  Tne  Mask  of  Alfred,"  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Thomson. 

For  some  time  afterwards  he  lay  at  rest  Af- 
ter a  long  interval,  his  next  work  was  "Amyntor 
and  Theodora,"  (1747,)  a  long  story  in  blank 
verse ;  in  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
copiousness  and  elegance  of  language,  yigoor  of 
sentiment,  and  imagery  well  fuilapted  to  take 
possession  of  the  fancy.  But  it  is  blank  verse. 
This  he  sold  to  Vaillant  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  The  first  sale  was  not  great,  and 
it  is  now  lost  in  forgctfulness. 

Mallet,  by  address  or  accident,  perhaps  by  his 
dependence  on  the  Prince,  found  his  way  to 
Bolingbroke ;  a  man  whose  pride  and  petulance 
made  his  kindness  difficult  to  gain,  or  ieep,  and 
whom  Mallet  was  content  to  court  by  an  act, 


which,  I  hope,  was  unwillingly  performed.  When 
it  was  found  that  Pope  had  clandestinely  printed 
an  unauthorized  number  of  the  pamphlet  called 


"  The  Patriot  King,"  Bolingbroke,  in  a  fit  of  use- 
less fury,  resolved  to  blast  liis  memory,  and  em- 
ployed Mallet  (1749  J  as  the  executioner  of  his 
vengeance.  Mallet  nad  not  virtue,  or  had  not 
spirit,  to  refuse  the  office ;  and  was  rewarded, 
not  long  after,  with  the  legacy  of  Lord  Boling- 
broke*s  works. 

Many  of  the  political  pieces  had  been  written 
during  the  opposition  to  Walpole,  and  given  to 
Franklin,  as  he  supposed,  in  perpetuity.  These, 
among  the  rest,  were  claimed  by  the  wtUI.  The 
Questfon  was  referred  to  arbitrators ;  but,  when 
tney  decided  against  Mallet,  he  refused  to  yield 
to  the  award ;  and  by  the  help  of  Millar  the 
bookseller,  published  all  that  he  could  find,  but 
with  success  very  much  below  his  expectation. 

In  1755,  his  mask  of  "Britannia"  was  acted 
at  Drur^-lane  ;  and  his  tragedy  of  "  Elvira"  in 
1763  ;  m  which  year  he  was  appointed  keeper 
of  the  book  of  entries  for  ships  in  the  port  of 
London. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  war,  when  the  lUb* 
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tion  was  exasperated  by  Ul  saccess,  he  was  em- 
ployed to  turn  the  pablic  yen^eance  upon  Byng, 
and  wrote  a  letter  of  accusation  under  the  cha- 
racter of  a  "  Plain  Man."  The  paper  was  with 
ffreat  industry  circulated  and  dispersed ;  and  he, 
K>r  his  seasonable  intervention,  had  a  considera- 
ble pension  bestowed  upon  him,  which  he  retain- 
ed to  his  death. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  went  with  his 
wife  to  France ;  but  after  a  while,  finding  his 
health  declining,  he  returned  alone  to  En^and, 
and  died  in  April,  1765. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  first  wife 
had  seyeral  children.  One  daudater,  who  mar- 
ried an  Italian  of  rank,  named  Cilesia,  wrote  a 
tragedy  called  ''Almida,**  which  was  acted  at 
Dniry-lane.  His  second  wife  was  the  dau^ter 
of  a  nobleman's  steward,  who  had  a  considerable 
fortune,  which  she  took  care  to  retain  in  her  own 
hands. 

His  stature  was  diminutive,  but  he  was  regu- 


larly formed  ;  his  appearance,  till  be  ^nw  eoiw 
pulent,  was  agreeable,  and  he  suflered  it  to  win! 
no  recommendation  that  dress  could  give  it 
His  conversation  was  elegant  and  easy.  The 
rest  of  his  character  may,  vrithoot  injury  to  his 
memory,  sink  into  silence. 

As  a  writer,  he  cannot  be  placed  in  any  hi^ 
class.  There  is  no  species  of  composition  in 
which  he  was  eminent.  His  dramas  had  their 
day,  a  short  day,  and  are  forgotten;  his  blank 
verse  seems  to  my  ear  the  edio  of  Thomson. 
His  "  Life  of  Bacon"  is  known  as  it  is  appended 
to  Bacon's  volumes,  but  is  no  longer  mentioned 
His  works  are  such  as  a  writer,  hustling  in  the 
world,  showing  himself  in  public,  and  enierg:in|r 
occasionally,  from  time  to  time,  into  notice, 
might  keep  alive  by  his  personal  influence ;  bot 
which,  conveying  little  mfonnation,  and  giving 
no  great  pleasure,  must  soon  give  way,  as  the 
succession  of  things  produces  new  topics  of  ooo- 
versation,  and  other  modes  of  amusement 
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Makk  Akbnside  was  bom  on  the  ninth  of 
November,  1721,  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  His 
frther  Mark  was  a  butcher,  of  the  presbyterian 
sect ;  his  mother's  name  was  Mary  Lumsden. 
He  i;pceived  the  first  part  of  his  education  at 
the  grammar-school  of  Newcastle;  and  was  af- 
terwards instructed  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  kept  a 
private  acadetny. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, that  he  mignt  (qualify  himself  for  the  of- 
fice of  a  dissenting  minister,  and  received  some 
assistance  from  the  fund  which  the  dissenters  em- 
ploy in  educating  young  men  of  scanty  fortune. 
But  a  wider  view  of  the  world  opened  other 
scenes,  and  prompted  other  hopes ;  be  determin- 
ed to  study  physic,  and  repaid  that  contribution, 
which,  being  received  for  a  different  purpose,  he 
justly  thought  it  dishonourable  to  retain. 

Whether,  when  he  resolved  not  to  be  a  dis- 
senting minister,  he  ceased  to  be  a  dissenter,  I 
know  not  He  certainly  retained  an  unneces- 
sary and  outrageous  zeal  for  what  he  called  and 
thought  liberty ;  a  zeal  which  sometimes  dis- 
guises from  the  world,  and  not  rarely  from  the 
mind  which  it  possesses,  an  envious  desire  of 
plundering  wealth  or  degrading  greatness ;  and 
of  which  the  immediate  tendency  is  innovation 
and  anarchy,  an  impetuous  eagerness  to  subvert 
and  confound,  with  very  httle  care  what  shall  be 
established. 

Akenside  was  one  of  those  poets  who  have  felt 
^ery  early  the  motions  of  genius,  and  one  of  those 
students  who  have  very  early  stored  their  memo- 
ries with  sentiments  and  images.  Many  of  his 
Cirformances  were  produced  in  his  youth  ;  and 
s  greatest  work,  "  The  Pleasures  of  Imagina- 
tion,"  appeared  in  1744.  I  have  heard  Doosley, 
by  whom  it  was  published,  relate,  that  when  the 
eopy  was  offered  him,  the  price  demanded  for  it, 
which  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  being 
■Vch  ••  he  was  not  inclined  to  give  precipitately, 
ha  allied  the  work  to  Pope,  wlio,  luEving  looked 


into  it,  advised  him  not  to  make  a  niggardly  o(« 
fer ;  for  •*  this  was  no  everv-daj  writer." 

^  In  1741  he  went  to  Leyden,  m  pursuit  of  m^ 
dical  knowledge;  and  three  years  afterward! 
(May  16, 1744)  became  doctor  of  physic,  havinv, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  Dutch  Univeni- 
ties,  published  a  thesis  or  dissertation.  The 
subject  which  he  chose  was  **The  Ons^nal  sod 
Growth  of  the  Human  Fcstus ;"  in  which  be  is 
said  to  have  departed,  with  great  judgment,  from 
the  opinion  then  est ablisbecl,  and  to  have  deliver- 
ed that  which  has  been  since  confirmed  and  re- 
ceived. 

Akenside  was  a  young  man,  warm  with  everj 
notion  that  by  nature  or  accident  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  sound  of  liberty,  and,  by  an  ec- 
centricity which  such  dispositions  do  not  eaaly 
avoid,  a  lover  of  contradiction,  and  no  friend  to 
any  thing  established.  He  adopted  Shaftes- 
bury's foolish  assertion  of  the  efficacy  of  ridicule 
for  the  discovery  of  truth.  For  this  he  was  tt- 
tacked  by  Warburton,  and  defended  by  Dyson: 
Warburton  afterwards  reprinted  his  remarks  tt 
the  end  of  his  dedication  to  the  Freethinkers. 

The  result  of  all  the  arguments  which  hsre 
been  produced  in  a  long  and  eager  diacnseioD  of 
this  idle  question,  may  easily  be  collected.  If 
ridicule  be  applied  to  any  position  as  the  test  of 
truth,  it  will  then  become  a  question  whether 
such  ridicule  be  just ;  and  this  can  only  be  de- 
dded  by  the  application  of  truth,  as  tne  test  of 
ridicule.  Two  men  fearing,  one  a  real  and  the 
other  a  fancied  danger,  will  be  for  a  while 
eaually  exposed  to  the  inevitable  oonsequencfs 
01  cowardice,  contemptuous  censure,  and  l«B- 
crous  representation ;  and  the  true  state  of  both 
cases  must  be  known,  before  it  can  be  decided 
whose  terror  is  rational,  and  whose  is  ridicnloas ; 
who  is  to  be  pitied,  and  who  to  be  despised. 
Both  are  for  a  while  equally  exposed  to  laugMeft 
but  both  are  not  therefore  equally  contempbble. 

In  the  rerisal  of  his  poem,  tocMigli  he  Am 
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before  he  had  finished  it,  he  omitted  die  lines 
which  had  given  occasion  to  Warburton^s  ob- 
jections. 

He  published,  soon  after  his  return  from  Ley- 
den,  (1745,)  his  first  collection  of  odes :  and  was 
impelled^  by  his  ra^e  of  patriotism,  to  write  a 
very  acrimonious  epistle  to  Pulteney,  whom  he 
stigmatizes,  under  tne  name  of  Curio,  as  the  be- 
trayer of  his  country. 

Being  now  to  live  by  his  profession,  he  first 
commenced  physician  at  Northampton,  where 
Dr.  Stonehouse  then  practised,  with  such  repu- 
tation and  success,  that  a  stranger  was  not  Hkely 
to  gain  ground  upon  him.  Akensido  tried  the 
contest  a  while  ;  and  having  deafened  the  place 
with  clamours  for  liberty,  removed  to  Hampsteod, 
where  he  resided  more  than  two  years,  and  then 
fixed  himself  in  London,  the  proper  place  for  a 
man  of  accomplishments  like  his. 

At  London  ne  was  known  as  a  poet,  but  was 
still  to  make  his  way  as  a  physician  ;  and  would 
perhaps  have  been  reduced  to  great  exigences 
out  that  Mr.  Dyson,  with  an  ardour  of  friendship 
that  has  not  many  examples,  allowed  him  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year.  Thus  supported,  he 
advanced  gradually  in  medical  reputation,  but 
never  attained  any  great  extent  ot  practice,  or 
eminence  of  popularity.  A  physician  in  a  great 
city  seems  to  be  the  mere  plaything  of  fortune ; 
ioB  degree  of  reputation  is,  for  the  most  part,  to- 
tally casual :  they  that  employ  him  know  not  his 
excellence ;  they  that  reject  him  know  not  his 
defidence.  By  any  acute  observer,  who  had 
looked  on  the  transactions  of  the  medical  world 
fiw  half  a  centniy,  a  very  curious  book  might  be 
written  on  the  <*  Fortune  of  Physicians." 

Akenside  appears  not  to  have  been  wanting  to 
hit  own  success :  he  placed  himself  in  view  by 
■11  tiie  common  methods ;  he  became  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society ;  he  obtained  a  decree  at 
Cambridge ;  and  was  admitted  into  the  College 
of  Physicians ;  he  wrote  little  poetry,  but  pub- 
lished firom  time  to  time,  medical  essays  and  ob- 
servations: he  became  physician  to  St  Tho- 
mas's Hospital;  he  read  tne  Gulstonian  Lec- 
tures in  Anatomy ;  but  began  to  give,  for  the 
Crounian  Lecture,  a  history  of  the  revival  of 
learning,  from  which  he  soon  desisted ;  and,  in 
conversation,  he  very  eagerly  forced  himself  into 
notice  by  an  ambitious  ostentation  of  elegance 
and  literature. 

His  Discourse  on  the  Dysentery  (1764)  was 
considered  as  a  ver^  conspicuous  specimen  of 
Latinity  ;  which  entitled  him  to  the  same  hciffht 
of  place  among  the  scholars  as  he  possessed  be- 
fore among  the  wits;  and  he  mio^ht  perhaps 
have  risen  to  a  greater  elevation  of  character, 
but  that  his  studies  were  ended  with  his  life,  by 
A  putrid  fever,  June  23, 1770,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

Akbksidb  is  to  be  considered  as  a  didactic 
and  lyric  poet  His  great  work  is  *'  The  Plea- 
■nrea  of  Imagmation ;"  a  performance  which, 
poblished  as  it  was,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
laiied  expectations  that  were  not  very  amply 
wtisfied.  It  has  undoubtedly  a  just  claim  to 
vaiy  particular  notice,  as  an  example  of  ^reat 
felicity  of  genius,  and  uncommon  amplitude 
of  acquisitions,  of  a  young  mind  stored  with 
images,. and  much  eiercise  in  combinmg  and 
Dompanng  them. 

as 


With  the  philosophical  or  religioos  tenets  of 
the  author  I  nave  nothing  to  do ;  my  business  is 
with  his  poetry.  The  subject  is  well  chooen,  as 
it  includes  all  images  that  can  strike  or  please, 
and  thus  comprises  every  species  of  poetical  de- 
light The  oily  difficulty  is  in  the  cnoice  of  ex- 
amples and  illustrations ;  and  it  is  not  easj,  in 
sucn  exuberance  of  matter,  to  find  the  middle 
point  between  penury  and  satiety.  The  parts 
seem  aitifici  filly  disposed,  with  sufficient  cohe- 
rence, BO  as  t'lat  they  cannot  change  their  places 
without  injury  to  tbe  general  design. 

His  images  are  displayed  with  such  luxuri- 
ance of  expression,  that  they  are  hidden  like 
Butler's  moon,  by  a  "  veil  of  light  |*»  they  are 
forms  fantastically  lost  under  superfluity  of  dreaa. 
Pars  minima  est  ijfsa  pudU  mi  The  words  are 
multiplied  till  the  sense  is  hardly  perceived ;  at> 
tention  deserts  the  mind,  and  settles  in  the  ear. 
The  reader  wanders  through  the  gaydifibsioa, 
sometimes  amazed,  and  sometimes  delighted, 
but,  afler  many  turnings  in  the  flowery  laby- 
rinth, comes  out  as  he  went  in.  He  remarked 
little,  and  laid  hold  on  notliing. 

To  his  versification  justice  requires  that  praise 
should  not  be  denied.  In  the  general  fiibrica* 
tion  of  his  lines  he  is,  perhaps,  superior  to  any 
other  writer  of  blank  verse ;  his  flow  is  smooth, 
and  his  pauses  are  musical ;  but  the  concatena- 
tion of  his  verses  is  commonly  too  lon^  conti- 
nued, and  the  full  close  does  no  trecur  with  sufii- 
cient  frequency.  The  sense  is  carried  on  through 
a  long  intertexture  of  complicated  clauses,  and, 
as  nothing  is  distinguished,  nothing  if  remem 
bered. 

The  exemption  which  blank  veree  aiibrds 
firom  the  necessity  of  closing  the  sense  with  tbe 
couplet  betrays  luxuriant  and  active  minds  into 
sucn  self-indulgence,  that  they  pile  image  upon 
image,  ornament  upon  ornament,  and  are  not 
easily  persuaded  to  close  the  sense  at  aU. 
Blank  verse  will^  therefore,  I  fear,  be  too  often 
found  in  description  exuberant,  in  argument  lo- 
quacious, and  m  narration  tiresome. 

His  diction  is  certainly  poetical  as  it  is  not 
prosaic,  and  elegant  as  it  is  not  vulgar.  He  is 
to  be  commended  as  having  fewer  artifices  oi 
disgust  than  most  of  his  brethren  of  tbe  blank 
song.  He  rarely  either  recalls  old  phrases,  or 
twists  his  metre  into  harsh  inversions.  The 
sense,  however,  of  his  words  is  strained,  when 
**  he  views  the  Gan^s  from  Alpine  heights  ;»• 
that  is,  from  mountains  like  the  Alps.  And  the 
pedant  surely  intrudes  (but  when  was  blank 
verse  without  pedantry?)  when  he  tells  bow 
<*  Planets  ofttotoe  the  stated  round  of  Time.** 

It  is  generally  known  to  the  readers  of  poetry 
that  he  intended  to  revise  and  augment  this 
work,  but  died  before  he  had  completed  his  de- 
sign. The  reformed  work  as  he  left  it,  and  the 
additions  which  he  had  madey  are  very  properly 
retained  in  the  late  collection.  He  seems  to 
have  somewhat  contracted  his  diffusion  ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  he  has  gained  in  closeness 
what  he  has  lost  in  splendour.  In  the  additional 
book,  '*The  Tale  of  Solon"  is  too  long. 

One  great  defect  of  his  poem  is  very  pn)perlv 
censor^  by  Mr.  Walker,  unless  it  may  be  said, 
in  his  defence,  that  what  he  has  omitted  was  not 
properly  in  his  plan.  His  "picture  of  man  is 
grand  and  lieautiful,  but  unfinished.  The  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  which  is  the  natural  con- 
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sequence  of  the  appetites  and  powers  she  is 
inTestetl  with,  is  scarcely  once  hinted  through- 
out the  poem.  This  deficiency  is  amply  sup- 
plied bv  the  masterly  pencil  of  Dr.  Youn^ ; 
who,  liice  a  good  philosopher,  has  invincibly 
proved  the  immortality  of  man,  both  from  the 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  and  the  meanness 
and  misery  of  his  state :  for  this  reason,  a  few 
passages  are  selected  from  the '  Night  Thoughts,' 
which,  with  those  of  Akenside,  seem  to  form  a 
complete  view  of  the  powers,  situation,  and  end 
of  man." — *  Exercises  for  Improvement  in  Elo- 
cution,' p.  66. 

His  other  poems  are  now  to  be  considered  ; 
but  a  short  consideration  will  despatch  them. 
It  is  not  easy  to  guess  why  he  addicted  himself 
BO  diligently  to  lyric  poetry,  having  neither  the 
ease  and  airiness  of  the  lighter,  nor  the  vehe- 
mence and  elevation  of  the  grander  ode.  When 
he  lays  his  ill-fated  hand  upon  liis  harp,  his 
former  powers  seem  to  desert  him;  he  has  no 
longer  his  luxuriance  of  expression,  nor  variety 


of  images.  His  thoughts  are  cold,  and  his  wordi 
ineleganu  Yet  such  was  his  Ioto  of  lyrics,  that, 
having  written  with  ^preat  vigour  and  poignancy 
his  "Epistle  to  Cuno,"  he  transfonned  it  afterw 
wards  iapo  an  ode  disgraceful  only  to  iu  author. 

Of  his  odes  nothing  favourable  can  be  said : 
the  sentiments  commonly  want  force,  nature,  oi 
novelty;  the  diction  is  sometimes  harsh  and 
uncouth,  the  stanzas  ill-constructed  and  unplea* 
sant,  and  the  rhymes  dissonant,  or  unskilfullj 
disposed;  too  distant  from  each  other,  or  tr- 
ranged  with  too  Uttle  regard  to  established  use, 
and  therefore  perplexing  to  the  ear,  which  in  a 
short  composition  has  not  time  to  grow  fiuniliar 
with  an  innovation. 

To  examine  such  compositions  sin^ir  cannot 
be  required ;  they  have  doubtless  bngnter  sod 
darker  parts ;  but  when  thev  are  once  found  to 
be  generally  dull,  all  further  labour  may  be 
spared ;  for  to  what  use  can  the  work  be  criti 
cised  that  will  not  be  read  7 
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Thomas  Gray,  tne  son  of  Mr.  Philip  Gravy  a 
serivener  of  London,  was  bom  in  Comhill, 
November  26th,  1716.  His  grammatical  edu- 
cation he  received  at  Eton  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Antrobus,  his  mother's  brother,  then  assistant 
to  Dr.  George  j  and  when  he  left  school,  in  1734, 
entered  a  pensioner  at  Peterhouse  in  Cambridge. 

The  transition  from  the  school  to  the  college 
is,  to  most  young  scholars,  the  time  from  which 
they  date  their  years  of  manhood,  liberty,  and 
happiness ;  but  Gray  seems  to  have  been  very 
little  delighted  with  academical  qualifications ; 
be  liked  at  Cambridge  neither  the  mode  of  life 
nor  the  fashion  of  study,  and  lived  sullenly  on  to 
the  time  when  his  attendance  on  lectures  was  no 
longer  required.  As  he  intended  to  profess  the 
common  law,  he  took  no  degree. 

When  he  had  been  at  Cambridge  about  five 
years,  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  whose  friendship 
ne  had  gained  at  Eton,  invited  him  to  travel 
with  him  as  his  companion.  They  wandered 
through  France  into  Italy;  and  Grray's  **  Let- 
ters" contain  a  very  pleasing  account  of  many 
parts  of  their  journey.  But  unequal  friendships 
are  easily  dissolved:  at  Florence  they  quar- 
relled, and  parted ;  and  Mr.  Walpole  is  now 
content  to  have  it  told  that  it  was  by  his  ikult. 
If  we  look,  however,  without  prejudice  on  the 
world,  we  shall  find  that  men,  whose  conscious- 
ness of  their  own  merit  sets  them  above  the  com- 
phances  of  servility,  are  apt  enough  in  their 
association  with  superiors  to  watch  their  own 
dignity  with  troublesome  and  punctilious  jea- 
lousy, and  in  the  fervour  of  independence  to  exact 
that  attention  which  they  refuse  to  pay.  Part 
they  did,  whatever  was  the  quanel;  and  the  rest 
of  their  travels  was  doubtless  more  unpleasant 
to  them  both.  Gray  continued  his  Journey  in  a 
mumer  suitable  to  his  own  little  rartune,  with 


He  returned  to  England  in  September,  1741, 
and  in  about  two  months  afterwards  buried  hit 
father,  who  had,  by  an  injudicious  waste  <A 
money  upon  a  new  bouse,  so  modi  lessened  his 
fortune,  mat  Gray  thou^t  himself  too  poor  to 
study  the  law.  He  therefore  retired  toCam> 
bridge,  where  he  soon  after  became  bachelor  of 
civil  law,  and  where,  without  liking  the  place  or 
its  inhabitants,  or  professing  to  like  them,  he 
passed,  except  a  short  residence  at  London,  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

About  this  time  he  was  deprived  of  Mr.  West, 
the  son  of  a  chancellor  of  Ireland,  a  friend  on 
whom  he  appears  to  have  set  a  high  value,  and 
who  deserved  his  esteem  by  the  powers  which 
he  shows  in  his  letters,  and  in  the  *'Ode  ts 
May,"  which  Mr.  Mason  has  preserved,  as  well 
as  by  the  sincerity  with  which,  when  Gray  sent 
him  part  of  "  Agrippina,"  a  tragedy  that  he  had 
just  oegnn,  he  gave  an  opinion  which  probabhr , 
intercepted  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  which 
the  judgment  of  every  reader  will  confirm.  It 
was  certainly  no  loss  to  the  English  stage  that 
"  Agrippina"  was  never  finished. 

In  this  year  (1742)  Gray  seems  to  have 
applied  himself  seriously  to  poetry ;  for  in  this 
year  were  produced  the  "Ode  to  Sprine,"  his 
"Prospect  of  Eton,"  and  his  "Ode  to  Adrow 
sity."  He  be^n  likewise  a  Latin  poem,  "  De 
Prmcipiis  Cogitandi." 

It  may  be  collected  from  the  narratrve  of  Mr. 
Mason,  that  his  first  ambition  was  to  have  ex* 
celled  in  Latin  poetry:  perhaps  it  were  ressoo- 
able  to  wish  that  he  had  prosecuted  his  design; 
for,  thouffh  there  is  at  present  some  embarrass* 
ment  in  his  phrase,  and  some  hanlmess  io  his 
lyric  numbers,  his  copiousness  of  language  is 
such  as  very  few  possess ;  and  his  lines,  even 
when  hnperfect,  discover  a  writer  whom  pne- 
tioe  would  have  made  skilfuL 
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He  now  Ihred  on  at  Peterfaouse,  Terr  little 
aoUcitoua  what  others  did  or  thought,  and  eulti* 
vated  his  mind  and  enlarged  his  views  without 
AOjT  other  purpose  than  of  improTing  and  amus- 
ing himself;  when  Mr.  Mason,  being  elected 
feUow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  brought  him  a  com- 
panion who  was  aderwands  to  be  his  editor,  and 
whose  fondness  and  fidelity  has  kindled  in  him  a 
seal  of  admiration  which  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  from  the  neutrality  of  a  stranger,  and 
the  coldness  of  a  critic 

In  his  retirement  he  wrote  (1747)  an  ode  on 
the  ''Death  of  Mr.  Walpole*s  Cat;"  and  the 
year  afterwards  attempted  a  poem,  of  more  im- 
portance, on  **  Government  and  Education,"  of 
which  the  fragments  which  remain  have  many 
excellent  lines. 

His  next  production  (1750)  was  his  far-famed 
"Ele^  in  the  Churchyard,"  which,  finding  its 
way  mto  a  magazine,  first,  I  believe,  made  him 
known  to  the  public 

An  invitation  from  Lady  Cobham  about  this 
time  gave  occasion  to  an  odd  composition  called 
•*A  Long  Story,"  which  adds  little  to  Gray's 
character. 

Several  of  his  pieces  were  published  (1753) 
with  designs  by  Mr.  Bentley :  and  that  they 
might  in  some  form  or  other  make  a  book,  only 
one  side  of  each  leaf  was  printed.  I  believe  the 
poems  and  the  plates  recommended  each  other  so 
well,  that  the  whole  impression  was  soon  bought. 
This  year  he  lost  his  mother. 

Some  time  afterwards  (1756)  some  young  men 
of  the  college,  whose  chambers  were  near  his, 
diverted  themselves  with  disturbing  him  by  fre- 
qaeot  and  troublesome  noises,  and  as  is  said, 
br  pranks  yet  more  ofifensive  and  contemptuous. 
This  insolence,  having  endured  it  a  while,  he  re- 
piesented  to  the  governors  of  the  tocietv,  among 
whom  perhaps  1^  had  no  friends ;  and,  finding 
him  complaint  little  regarded,  removed  himself  to 
Pembroke  HalL 

In  1757  he  published  <*The  Progress  of  Poe- 
try," and  "The  Bard,"  two  compositions  at 
Wnich  the  readers  of  poetry  were  at  first  content 
togaie  in  mute  amazemenu'  Some  that  tried 
them  confessed  their  inability  to  understand 
them,  though  Warburton  said  that  they  were 
understood  as  well  as  the  works  of  Milton  and 
Shakspeare,  which  it  is  the  fashion  to  admire. 
Qarrick  wrote  a  few  lines  in  their  praise.  Some 
hardy  champions  undertook  to  rescue  them  from 
neglect ;  ana  in  a  short  time  many  were  content 
fo  be  shown  beauties  which  they  could  not  see. 

Gray's  reputation  was  now  so  high,  that,  after 
the  death  of  Cibber,  he  had  the  honour  of  re- 
fusing the  laurel,  which  was  then  bestowed  on 
Mr.  Whitehead. 

His  euriosity,  not  long  after,  drew  him  away 
from  Cambridge  to  a  lodging  near  the  Museum, 
where  he  resided  near  three  years,  reading  and 
transcribing ;  and,  so  far  as  can  be  discovered, 
very  little  affected  by  two  odes  on  "  Oblivion" 
and  "  Obscurity,"  in  which  his  lyric  perform- 
ances were  ridiculed  with  much  contempt  and 
mMh  ingenuity. 

When  the  orofessor  of  modem  history  at 
Cambridge  died,  he  was,  as  he  says,  "cockered 
and  spirited  up,'*  till  he  asked  it  of  Lord  Bute, 
who  sent  him  a  civil  refusal ;  and  the  place  was 
given  to  Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  Sir  James 


His  constitntion  was  weak,  and,  believing  that 
his  health  was  promoted  by  exercise  and  change 
of  place,  he  undertook  (1765)  a  joume3|r  into 
Scotland,  of  which  his  account,  so  lar  as  it  ex- 
tends, is  very  curious  and  elegant:  for,  as  his 
comprehension  was  ample,  his  curiosity  extend- 
ed to  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  appearances  of 
nature,  and  all  the  monuments  of^  past  events. 
He  naturally  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dr. 
Beattie,  whom  he  found  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  good  man.  The  Mareschal  College  ct 
Aberdeen  oflTered  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws,  which,  having  omitted  to  take  it  at 
Cambridge,  he  thought  it  decent  to  refuse. 

What  he  had  formerly  solicited  in  vain  was  at 
last  given  him  without  solicitation.  The  pro- 
fessorship of  history  became  a^n  vacant,  and 
he  received  (1768)  an  offer  of  it  from  the  Duke 
of  Graflon.  He  accepted  and  retained  it  to  his 
death ;  always  designing  lectures,  but  never  ap- 
pearing reading  them ;  uneasy  at  his  neglect  of 
duty,  and  appeasing  his  uneasiness  with  designs 
of  reformation,  and  with  a  resolution  which  he 
believed  himself  to  have  made  of  resigning  the 
office,  if  he  found  himself  unable  to  discharge  it 

ill  healtli  made  another  journey  necessary, 
and  he  visited  (1769)  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland. He  that  reads  his  epistolary  narration 
wishes,  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels,  had 
been  more  of  his  employment;  but  it  is  by  study 
ing  at  home  that  we  must  obtain  the  ability  ot 
travelling  witli  intelligence  and  improvement. 

His  travels  and  his  studies  were  now  near 
their  end.  The  gout,  of  which  he  had  sustained 
many  weak  attacks,  fell  upon  his  stomach,  and, 
jrielcung  to  no  medicines,  produced  strong  con- 
vulsions, which  (July  30,  1771)  terminated  in 
death. 

His  character  I  am  willmg  to  adopt,  as  Mr, 
Mason  has  done,  from  a  letter  written  to  my 
friend,  Mr.  Boswell,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple, 
rector  of  St  Gluvias  in  Cornwall ;  and  am  as 
willing  as  his  warmest  well-wisher  to  believe  it 
true. 

"Perhaps  he  was  the  most  learned  man  in 
Europe.  He  was  eoually  acquainted  with  the 
elegant  and  profound  parts  of  science,  and  that 
not  superficially,  but  thoroughly.  He  knew 
every  bmnch  of  history,  both  natural  and  civil ; 
had  read  all  the  original  historians  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy ;  and  was  a  great  antiquarian. 
Criticism,  metaphysics,  morals,  politics,  made  a 
principal  part  oi  his  study ;  voyages  and  travels 
of  all  sorts  were  his  favourite  amusements ;  and 
he  had  a  fine  taste  in  painting,  prints,  architec- 
ture, and  gardening.  With  such  a  fund  of 
knowledge,  his  conversation  must  have  been 
equally  instructing  and  entertaining :  but  he  was 
also  a  ^ood  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  humanity. 
There  is  no  character  without  some  speck,  some 
imperfection  ;  and  I  think  the  j^eatest  defect  in 
his,  was  an  affectation  in  delicacy,  or  rather 
effeminacy,  and  a  visible  fastidiousness,  or  con- 
tempt and  disdain  of  his  inferiors  in  science. 
He  also  bad,  in  some  degree,  that  weakness 
which  disgusted  Voltaire  so  much  in  Mr.  Con- 
greve:  though  he  seemed  to  value  others  chiefly 
according  to  the  progress  that  they  had  made  in 
knowledge,  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  consi- 
dered merel  V  as  a  man  of  letters ;  and,  thouji^h 
without  birth,  or  fortune,  or  station,  his  desire 
waa  to  be  looked  upon  aa  a  private  indepandeni 
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eentieman,  who  raad  for  Us  amusement  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said.  What  signifies  so  mnch 
knowledge,  when  it  produced  so  little?  Is  it 
worth  taking  so  much  pains  to  leave  no  memo- 
rials but  a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be  considered 
that  Mr.  Gray  was  to  others  at  least  innocently 
employed;  to  himself  certainly  beneficially.  His 
time  passed  agreeably :  he  was  every  day  mak- 
ing some  new  acquisition  in  science  ;  his  mind 
was  enlarged,  his  heart  softened,  his  virtue 
strengthened;  the  world  and  mankind  were 
shown  to  him  without  a  mask;  and  he  was 
taught  to  consider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and 
unworthy  of  Ihe  attention  of  a  wise  man,  except 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  practice  of  virtue, 
in  that  state  wherein  Grod  hath  placed  us.** 

To  this  character  Mr.  Mason  has  added  a 
more  particular  account  of  Gray's  skill  in 
zoology.  He  has  remarked  that  Gray*s  eflTemi- 
nacy  was  sfiTected  most  *'  before  those  whom  he 
did  not  wish  to  please  ;*'  and  that  he  is  unjustly 
charged  with  making  knowledge  his  sole  reason 
of  preference,  as  he  paid  his  esteem  to  none 
whom  he  did  not  likewise  believe  to  be  good. 

What  has  occurred  to  me  from  the  slight 
inspection  of  his  Letters  in  which  my  under- 
taking has  engaged  me  is,  that  his  mind  had  a 
large  grasp;  that  his  curiosity  was  unlimited, 
ana  his  judgment  cultivated ;  that  he  was  a  man 
Ukely  to  love  much  where  he  loved  st  all ;  but 
that  he  was  fastidious  and  hard  to  please.  His 
contempt,  however,  is  often  employed  where  I 
hope  it  will  be  approred,  upon  skepticism  and 
mlidelity.  Hb  short  account  of  Sbaaesbury  I 
will  insert 

'*  You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how  Lord 
Shaflesbiiry  came  to  be  a  philosopher  in  vogue : 
I  will  tell  you ;  first,  he  was  a  lord ;  secondly, 
be  was  as  vain  as  any  of  his  readers  ;  thirdly, 
men  are  very  prone  to  believe  what  they  do  not 
understand ;  fourthly,  they  will  believe  any  thing 
at  all,  provided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 
believe  it;  fifthly,  they  love  to  take  a  new  road, 
even  when  that  road  leads  no  where  ;  sixthly, 
he  was  reckoned  a  fine  writer,  and  seems  always 
to  mean  more  than  ho  said.  Would  yon  have 
any  more  reasons?  An  interval  of  above  forty 
years  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  cham.  A 
dead  lord  ranks  with  commoners ;  vanity  is  no 
longer  interested  in  the  matter ;  for  a  new  road 
has  become  an  old  one.*' 

Mr.  Mason  has  added,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that,  though  Gray  was  poor,  he  was  not 
eager  of  money ;  and  that,  out  of  the  little  that 
he  had,  he  was  very  willing  to  help  the  necessi- 
tous. 

As  a  writer  he  had  tins  peculiarity,  that  he 
did  not  write  his  pieces  first  rudely,  and  then 
correct  them,  but  lahonrea  every  line  as  it  arose 
in  the  train  of  composition ;  and  be  had  a  no- 
tion not  very  peculiar,  that  he  could  not  write 
but  at  certain  times,  or  at  happy  moments ;  a 
fantastic  foppery,  to  which  my  kindness  for  a 
man  of  learning  and  virtue  wishes  him  to  have 
been  superior. 

Gray's  poetry  is  now  to  be  considered ;  and  I 
hope  not  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to  his 
name,  if  I  confess  that  I  contemplate  it  with  less 
pleasure  than  his  life. 

His  ode  '*  On  Spring"  has  something  poetical, 
both  in  the  language  and  the  thought ;  but  the 
tonfMigs  IS  loo  hiiariiat,  md  tha  thoughto  hmw 


nothing  new.  There  has  of  late  ariseo  aprK- 
tice  of  giving  to  adjectives  derived  (rom  substan* 
tives  iSd  termination  of  participles ;  such  as  the 
euUwred  plain,  the  dmritd  bank ;  but  I  was  sorry 
to  see,  in  the  lines  of  a  scholar  like  Gray,  the 
honied  Spring.  The  morality  is  natural,  but  too 
stale ;  the  conclusion  is  pretty. 

The  poem  *'On  the  Cat"  was  doubtless  by 
its  Author  considered  as  a  trifle ;  but  it  is  not  a 
happy  trifle.  In  the  first  stanza^  "the  azuie 
flowers  Mai  blow"  show  resolutely  a  rhyme  it 
sometimes  made  when  it  cannot  easily  be  found. 
Selima,  the  Cat,  is  called  a  njrmph,  with  some 
violence  both  to  language  and  sense  i  but  there 
is  no  good  use  made  of  it  when  it  b  done ;  forot 
the  two  lines, 

What  female  heart  can  rold  despise  ? 
What  cat  *s  averse  to  fish  ? 

the  first  relates  merely  to  the  nymph,  and  the 
second  only  to  the  cat  The  sixth  stanza  con- 
tains a  melancholy  truth,  that  **  a  favourite  has 
no  friend ;"  but  the  last  ends  in  a  pointed  sen- 
tence of  no  relation  to  the  purpose ;  if  tsAst  glit- 
tered  had  been  gold,  the  cat  would  not  have  gone 
into  the  water  j  and,  if  she  had,  would  not  less 
have  been  dmwned. 

The  **Piospect  of  Eton  College'*  auggesti 
nothing  to  Gray  which  every  behcldw  does  not 
eaually  think  and  feeL  His  supplicatkm  to hiher 
Tnamcs,  to  tell  him  who  drives  th^  hoop  or  tooes 
the  ball,  is  useless  and  puerile.  Fatbrar  Thamcf 
has  no  better  means  of  knowing  than  himself. 
His  epithet  **  buxom  health"  is  not  elegant;  he 
seems  not  to  understand  the  word.  Gray  thooght 
his  Unguage  more  poetical  as  it  was  more  resMrfe 
fironi  common  use;  finding  in  Dryden  ''honey 
redolent  of  Spring,"  an  expreaaSon  that  rasdies 
the  utmost  limits  of  our  language,  Gkmy  drove  it 
a  Uttle  mora  beyond  common  apprehendon,  by 
making  ''galea"  to  be  "redolent  of  joj  aad 
youth." 

Of  the  "Ode  on  Adversity"  the  hint  wis  at 
first  taken  from  "  O  Diva,  gratum  <ine  re^  An- 
tium ;"  but  Gray  has  excelled  his  origmal  by 
the  variety  of  his  sentiments,  and  by  their  nioral 
application.  Of  this  piece,  at  once  poetical  and 
rational,  I  will  not,  by  slight  objectKUis,  violate 
the  dignity. 

My  process  has  now  brought  me  to  the  wes- 
derful  "Wonder  of  Wonders,"  the  two  Sister 
Odes,  by  which,  though  either  vulgar  ignoruice 
or  common  sense  at  first  universally  rejected 
them,  many  have  been  since  persuaded  to  think 
themselves  delighted.  I  am  one  of  those  that 
are  willing  to  \Si  pleased,  and  therefore  would 
gladly  find  the  meaning  of  the  first  stania  of 
"The  Progress  of  Poetry." 

Gray  seems  in  his  rapture  to  confoondtbe 
images  of  "spreading  sound  and  ronning  wa- 
ter." A  "stream  of  music"  may  be  allowed; 
but  where  does  "  music,"  howevc»r  "  smooth  tad 
strong,"  after  having  visited  the  "  veidant  vaks, 
roll  dowii  the  steep  amain,"  so  as  that  "rocks 
and  nodding  groves  rebellow  to  the  roar?"  H 
this  be  said  of  music,  it  is  nonsense ;  if  it  beisid 
of  water,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

The  second  stanza,  exhibiting  Mars*  oar  ud 
Jove*s  eagle,  is  unworthy  of  farther  notice. 
Criticism  disdains  to  chase  n  acboolboy  to  bit 
common-places. 

To  the  third  it  may  Ukswiae  b«  olyecliilba 
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irn  ft«n  a^TtlMilogT,  thoagh  aoeh  M  mif 
—rily  mmltakluMto  imX  iifa.  Idalia's 
gtm&m*  hmM  ■oMrthipgof cmnt    Anepi* 


illgdimwB 
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I  loMrthiogflf cmnt  Anepi* 
tkeC  or  meUphor  drawn  from  Nature  ennobles 
Art;  an  epithet  or  metaphor  drawn  from  Art 
degrades  Nature.  Qray  is  too  fond  of  words 
arbitrarily  oompoanded.  "  Many-twinkling" 
was  formerly  censured  as  not  analogical;  we 
may  say  **  man^-spotted,**  but  scarcely  **  many- 
•pottinff."  This  stanza,  however,  has  some- 
thing pleasing. 

Of  the  second  ternary  of  stanzas,  the  first  en- 
deavoure  to  tell  something,  and  would  have  told 
it,  had  it  not  been  crossed  by  Hyperion :  the 
second  describes  well  enough  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  poetry ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  the  con- 
clusion will  not  arise  from  the  premises.  The 
caverns  of  the  North  and  the  plains  of  Chili 
are  not  the  residences  of  **  Glory  and  generous 
Sharae.**  But  that  Poetry  and  Virtue  go  always 
together  is  an  opinion  so  pleasing,  that  I  can 
forgive  him  who  resotres  to  think  it  true. 

The  third  stanza  sounds  big  with  ^  Delphi,** 
and  ''Egean,**  and  ««nissus,**  and  "  Meander,** 
and  with  '*  hallowed  fountains,**  and  "  solemn 
sound  ;**  but  in  all  Gray*s  odes  there  is  a  kind 
of  cumbrous  splendour  which  we  wish  away. 
His  position  is  at  last  false :  in  the  time  of  Dante 
and  Petraroh,  from  whom  we  derive  our  first 
school  of  Poetry,  Italy  was  overrun  by  <*  tyrant 
power  ;**  and  ^coward  vice ;**  nor  was  our  state 
much  better  when  we  firat  borrowed  the  Italian 
arts. 

Of  tlie  tiiird .  ternary,  the  first  gives  a  nytho- 
logical  birth  of  Shakspeare.  What  is  said  of 
that  mifhtT  genhis  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  said 
happily :  tne  real  efleets  of  this  poetical  power 
are  pot  out  of  sight  by  the  pomp  of  machinery. 
Where  trvth  is  suflfkaent  to  fill  the  mmd,  fiction 
is  worse  than  useless ;  the  counteifeit  debases 
the  genuine. 

His  account  of  Milton's  blindness,  if  we  sup- 
pose it  caused  by  study  in  the  formation  of  his 
poem,  a  supposition  surely  allowable,  is  poeti- 
cally tme,  and  happily  imagined.  But  the  ear  of 
Dryden,  with  his  Itoo  eenrfers,  has  nothing  in  it 
peculiar;  it  is  a  car  in  which  any  other  rider 
may  be  placed. 

*' The  Bard**  appears,  at  the  first  view,  to  be, 
as  Algarotti  and  othera  have  remarked,  an  imi- 
tation of  the  prophecy  of  Nereus,  Algarotti 
thinks  it  superior  to  its  original ;  and,  if  prefe- 
rence depends  only  on  the  imagery  and  anima- 
tion of  the  two  poems,  his  judgment  is  right — 
There  is  in  "  The  Bard  '*  more  force,  more 
thought,  and  more  variety.  But  to  copy  is  less 
than  to  invent,  and  the  copy  has  been  unnappily 
produced  at  a  wrong  time.  The  fiction  of  Ho- 
race was  to  the  Romans  credible ;  but  its  revival 
disgusts  us  with  apparent  and  unconquerable 
falsehood.     IneredtdHM  odL 

To  select  a  singular  event,  and  swell  it  to  a 
giant's  bulk  by  fabulous  appendages  of  spectres 
and  predictions,  has  little  difiicnlty  ;  for  ne  that 
forsakes  the  probable  may  always  find  the  mar- 
▼c41ous.  And  it  has  little  use ;  we  are  affected 
only  as  we  believe ;  we  are  improved  only  as  we 
find  something  to  be  imitated  or  decUnedl  I  do 
not  see  that  •*  The  Bard  **  promotes  any  tmth, 
morel  or  political. 

His  stanvAs  are  too  long,  especially  his  epodes ; 
the  ode  is  fimiihed  Men  the  ear  has  laarmad  ita 


neaiiirat.  and  eoBMi|iMMly  befen  it  a 
pleasure  from  their  eooooiMuioe  and  ncurreneeu 

Of  the  fint  steina  the  abnijit  lieipmiiiig  has 
been  celebrated  :  but  technical  beaobee  can  give 
praise  only  to  the  inventor.  It  is  in  the  power 
of  any  man  to  rush  abruptly  upon  his  subject, 
that  has  read  the  ballad  of  "Johnny  Arm- 
strong." 

!•  there  ever  a  man  In  all  Scotland— 

The  initial  resemblances,  or  alliterations, 
"ruin,  ruthless,  helm  or  hauberk,'*  are  below 
the  grandeur  of  a  poem  that  endeavoun  at  sub- 
limity. 

In  the  second  stanza  the  Bard  is  well  describ- 
ed ;  but  in  the  third  we  have  the  puerilities  of 
obsolete  mythology.  When  we  are  told  that 
"  Cadwallo  hush'd  the  stormy  main,'*  and  that 
"  Modred  made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud- 
topp'd  head,*'  attention  recoils  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  tale  that,  even  when  it  was  first  heard, 
was  heard  with  scorn. 

The  wesHnf  of  the  windbag  ikeet  he  borrowed, 
as  he  owns,  from  the  Northern  Bards :  but  their 
texture,  however,  was  very  property  the  woik 
of  female  powers,  as  the  act  of  spinning  the 
thread  of  hfe  is  another  mythology.  Theft  is 
always  dangerous ;  Gray  has  made  weavera  of 
slaughtered  bards  by  a  fiction  outrageous  and 
incongruous.  They  are  then  called  opon  to 
"  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof;**  per- 
haps with  no  great  propriety ;  for  it  is  by  cross- 
ing the  1000/  with  tne  wtof  that  men  weave  the 
weh  or  piece ;  and  the  first  hne  was  dearly  bought 
by  the  admission  of  its  wretched  oorrespondeMt, 
'*Ghre  ample  room  and  verge  enough.***  Ha 
has,  however,  no  other  line  as  bad. 

The  third  stanza  of  the  second  tonianr  is  oom- 
mended,  I  think,  beyond  its  merit  The  per- 
sonification is  indistinct  Thirst  and  Hungit 
are  not  alike ;  and  their  featurss,  to  make  the 
imagery  perfect,  should  have  been  discriminated. 
We  are  told,  in  the  same  stanza,  how  "  towera 
are  fed.**  But  I  will  no  longer  look  for  paftieu- 
lar  faults ;  yet  let  it  be  observed  that  the  ode 
might  have  been  concluded  with  an  action  of 
better  example ;  but  suicide  is  always  to  be  had, 
without  expense  of  thought 

These  odes  are  marked  by  glittering  accumu- 
lations of  ungraceful  ornaments;  they  strike, 
rather  than  please ;  the  images  are  magnified  by 
affectation  ;  the  language  is  laboured  into  harsh- 
ness. The  mind  of  the  writer  seems  to  work 
with  unnatural  violence.  **  Double,  double,  toil 
and  trouble.**  He  has  a  kind  of  strutting  dig- 
nity, snd  is  tall  by  walking  on  tiptoe.  His  art 
and  his  struggle  are  too  visible,  and  there  is  too 
little  appearance  of  ease  and  nature.t 

To  say  that  he  had  no  beauties,  would  be  on- 
just ;  a  man  like  him,  of  great  learning  and  great 
industry,  could  not  but  produce  something  vala- 
able.  When  he  pleases  least,  it  can  only  be  said 
that  a  good  design  was  ill  directed. 

His  translations  of  Northern  and  Welsh  Poetry 
deserve  praise ;  the  imagery  is  preserved,  peihapa 
often  improved  ;  but  the  language  is  unlike  too 
language  of  other  poets. 

•  ••  I  hare  a  tool,  that  like  an  ample  ehield 

Can  take  la  all ;  and  verge  enough  Ibr  more.** 
Dryden*9  8eba»tiam, 
t  Lord  Orford  ii^ed  to  aeapR,  that  Gray  **  never  wroia 
any  thing  eaeilv,  but  thinfs  of  hamour :"  aad  added,  iJM 
kasBow  was  hk  aaranl  sad  ortffaal  ton.— a 
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In  the  character  of  his  Elegy  I  rejoice  to  con- 
cur with  the  common  reader ;  for  by  the  com- 
mon sense  of  readers,  oncomipted  with  literary 
prejudices,  after  all  the  refinements  of  subtlety 
ana  the  dogmatism  of  learning,  must  be  finally 
decided  all  claim  to  poetical  honours.  The 
"Churchyard"  abounds  with  images  which 
find  a  mirror  in  every  mind,  and  with  senti- 


ments to  which  every  bosom  returns  an  ecbo^— 
The  four  stanzas,  be^nning  ^  Yet  eren  then 
bones,**  are  to  me  onginal :  I  have  never  seen 
the  notions  in  any  other  place ;  yet  he  that  resiii 
them  here  persuades  himself  that  he  has  alwaji 
felt  them.  Had  Gray  written  often  thus,  it  hid 
been  vain  to  blame,  and  useless  to  praise  him. 


LYTTELTON. 


Gbobob  Ltttblton^  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lyttelton,  of  Hagley,  m  Worcestershire,  was 
bom  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where 
he  was  so  much  distinguished,  that  his  exercises 
were  recommended  as  models  to  his  school- 
fellows. 

From  Eton  he  went  to  Christchurch,  where 
he  retained  the  same  reputation  of  superiority, 
and  displayed  his  abilities  lo  the  public  in  a  poem 
on  "Blenheim." 

He  was  a  very  early  writer,  both  in  verse  and 
prose.  His  "  Progress  of  Love,"  and  his  "  Per- 
sian Letters,"  were  both  written  when  he  was 
very  young ;  and  indeed  the  character  of  a  youufr 
man  is  very  visible  in  both.  The  Versos  cant  (3* 
shepherds  and  fiocks,  and  crooks  dressed  with 
flowers ;  and  the  Letters  have  something  of  that 
indistinct  and  headstrong  ardour  for  liberty 
which  a  man  of  genius  alwajrs  catches  when  he 
enters  the  world,  and  always  suffers  to  cool  as 


be  passes  forward. 
He  stay( 


stayed  not  long  in  Oxford ;  for  in  1728  he 
began  his  travels,  and  saw  France  and  Italy. — 
Wnen  he  returned,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  parlia- 
ment, and  soon  distinguished  himself  among 
the  most  eager  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  WaC 
pole,  though  his  fatner,  who  was  commissioner 
of  the  admiralty,  always  voted  with  the  court 

For  many  years  the  name  of  George  Ljrttel- 
ton  was  seen  in  every  account  of  everv  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  opposed  the  stand- 
ing army  ;  he  opposed  Jie  excise ;  he  supported 
the  motion  for  petitioning  the  King  to  remove 
Walpole.  His  zeal  was  considered  by  the  cour- 
tiers not  only  as  violent,  but  as  acrimonious  and 
malignant ;  and  when  Walpole  was  at  last 
hunted  from  his  places,  every  efibrt  was  made 
bv  his  friends,  and  many  friends  he  had,  to  ex- 
clude Lyttelton  from  the  secret  committee. 

The  rrince  of  Wales,  being  (1737)  driven 
from  St  Jame8*s,  kept  a  separate  court,  and 
opened  his  arms  to  the  opponents  cf  the  minis- 
try. Mr.  Lyttelton  became  his  secretary,  and 
was^  supposed  to  have  great  influence  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  conduct  He  persuaded  his  mas- 
ter, whose  business  it  was  now  to  be  popular, 
that  he  would  advance  his  character  by  patron- 
age. Mallet  was  made  under- secretary  with 
two  hundred  pounds ;  and  Thomson  had  a  pen- 
sion of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.  For  Thom- 
son, Lyttelton  always  retained  his  kindness,  and 
was  able  at  last  to  place  him  at  ease. 

Moore  courted  nis  lavoar  by  aa  apologetical 
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poem,  cdled  "  The  Trial  of  Selim ;"  for  wUcb 
lie  was  paid  with  kind  words,  which,  as  is  cooi- 
mon,  raised  great  hopes,  that  were  at  last  dift> 
appointed. 

Lyttelton  now  stood  in  the  first  rank  of  op- 
position ;  and  Pope,  who  was  imated,  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how,  to  increase  the  clamour  against 
the  ministry,  commended  him  among  the  other 
patriots.  This  drew  upon  him  the  reproachei  of 
Fox,  who,  in  the  house,  imputed  to  him  as  a 
crime  his  intimacy  with  a  lampooner  so  unjust 
and  licentious.  Lyttelton  supported  his  fricad; 
and  replied,  that  he  Uiought  it  an  honour  to  be 
received  into  the  familiarity  of  so  great  a  poet 

While  he  was  thus  conspicuous,  be  married 
(1741)  Miss  Lucy  Forteecue  of  Devonehire,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son,  the  laUi  Lord  Lyttelton,  aad 
two  daughters,  and  with  whom  be  appeaia  to 
have  livM  in  the  highest  degree  of  connobisl 
felicity:  but  human  pleasures  are  short:  she 
died  m  childbed  about  five  years  afterwards; 
and  he  solaced  himself  by  writing  a  lon^  pocsn 
to  her  memory. 

He  did  not,  however,  condemn  himself  to  per^ 

:tual  solitude  and  sorrow ;  for,  after  a  wniJs, 
le  was  content  to  seek  happiness  again  by  a 
second  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Roeeit 
Rich ;  but  the  experiment  was  unsuccessfuL 

At  leneth,  after  a  long  struggle,  Walpole  gars 
way,  and  honour  and  profit  were  distributed 
among  his  conquerors.  Lyttelton  was  msde 
(1744)  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury;  and 
from  that  time  was  engaged  in  supporting  tbe 
schemes  of  the  ministry. 

Politics  did  not,  however,  so  much  enga^ 
him  as  to  withhold  his  thoughts  from  things  of 
more  imporunce.  He  had  in  the  pride  of  juve- 
nile confidence,  with  the  help  or  corrupt  con- 
versation, entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity ;  but  he  thought  the  time  now  come 
when  it  was  no  longer  fit  to  doubt  or  believe  by 
chance,  and  applied  himself  seriously  to  tbe 
^reat  question.  His  studies  being  honest,  ended 
m  conviction.  He  found  that  religion  was  true; 
and  what  he  had  learned  he  eiuieavoured  to 
teach  (1747)  by  "Observations  on  the  Conver 
sion  of  Sl  Paul;**  a  treatise  to  which  infidelity 
has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  a  specious  sn* 
swer.  This  book  his  father  had  the  happinesi 
of  seeing,  and  expressed  his  pleasure  in  a  letter 
which  deserves  to  be  inserted. 

"  I  have  read  your  religious  treatise  with  is 
finite  pleasure  sind  aatiataction.    The  atyk  il 
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ftnb^kLnd  clear,  the  arguments  dose,  cogent,  and 
irresistible.  May  tne  King  of  kings,  whose 
glorious  cause  you  have  so  well  de^nded,  re- 
ward your  pious  labours,  and  grant  that  I  may 
be  found  worthy,  through  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  that  happiness 
which  I  don't  doubt  he  will  bountifully  oestow 
upon  you.  In  the  mean  time  I  shall  never  cease 
glorifying  Grod,  for  having  endowed  you  with 
such  useful  talents,  and  givmg  me  so  good  a  son. 
"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"  Thomas  Ltttelton.*' 

A  few  years  afterwards,  (1751,)  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  inherited  a  baronet's  title  with 
a  large  estate,  which,  though  perhaps  he  did  not 
augment,  he  was  careful  to  adorn,  by  a  house  of 
^reat  elegance  and  expense,  and  by  much  atten- 
tion to  the  decoration  of  his  park. 

As  he  continued  his  activity  in  parliament,  he 
was  gradually  advancing  his  claim  to  profit  and 
preferment ;  and  accordmgly  was  made  in  time 
(1754)  cofl^rer  and  privy  counsellor :  this  place 
lie  exchanged  next  vear  for  the  great  office  of 
ehancellor  of  the  Elxcneq^aer ;  an  office,  however, 
that  required  some  qualifications  which  he  soon 
perceived  himself  to  want. 

The  year  after,  his  curiosity  led  him  into 
Wales ;  of  which  he  has  given  an  account,  per- 
haps rather  with  too  much  afiectation  of  delight. 
to  Archibald  Bower,  a  man  of  whom  he  had 
eonceived  an  opinion  more  favourable  than  he 
seems  to  have  deserved,  and  whom,  having  once 
espoused  his  interest  and  fame,  he  was  never 
pOBuaded  to  disown.  Bower,  whatever  war 
iiis  moral  character,  did  not  want  abilities ;  at- 
tacked aa  he  was  by  a  universal  outcry,  and 
that  ouicry,  as  it  seems,  the  echo  of  truth,  he 
kept  his  ^und :  at  last,  when  his  defences  be- 
gan to  fail  him,  he  sallied  out  upon  his  adver- 
laries,  and  his  adversaries  retreated. 

About  this  time  Lyttelton  published  his 
"Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  which  were  very 
eagerly  read,  though  the  production  rather,  as  it 
leems,  of  leisure  than  of  study :  rather  effusions 
than  compositions.  The  names  of  his  persons 
too  often  enable  the  reader  to  anticipate  their 
Donversation ;  and  when  they  have  met,  they 
too  often  part  without  any  conclusion.  He  has 
oopied  Fenelon  more  than  Fontenelle. 

when  they  were  first  published,  they  were 
kindly  commended  by  the  "Critical  Review- 
ers:" and  poor  Lyttelton,  with  humble  grati- 
tude, returned  in  a  note  which  I  have  read,  ac-" 
knowledgments  which  can  never  be  proper, 
since  they  must  be  paid  either  for  flattery  or  for 
justice. 

When,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  reign,  the 
inauspicious  commencement  of  the  war  made 
the  dissolution  of  the  ministry  unavoidable.  Sir 
&eorge  Lyttelton,  losing  wiin  the  rest  his  em- 
ployment, was  recompensed  with  a  peerage  ; 
&na  rested  from  political  turbulence  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

His  last  literary  production  was  his  **  History 
sTHeniy  the  Second,"  elaborated  by  the  sitarches 
ind  deliberations  of  twenty  years,  and  pub- 
ished  with  such  anxiety  as  vanity  can  dictate. 

The  story  of  this  puolication  is  remtirkable. 
rhe  whole  work  was  printed  twice  over,  a  great 
Nut  of  it  three  times,  and  many  sheets  four  or 
ive  times.     The  booksellers  paid  for  ihe  first 


impression ;  but  the  charges  and  repeated  operas 
tions  of  the  press  were  at  the  expense  of  the 
author,  whose  ambitious  accuracy  is  known  to 
have  cost  him  at  least  a  thousand  pounds.  He 
began  to  print  in  1755.  Three  volumes  aii- 
peared  in  1764,  a  second  edition  of  them  in  1707, 
a  third  editk>n  in  1768,  and  the  conclusion 
in  1771. 

Andrew  Reid,  a  man  not  without  considerable 
abilities,  and  not  unacquainted  with  letters  oi 
with  life,  undertook  to  persuade  Lyttelton,  as 
he  had  persuaded  himself  that  he  was  master 
of  the  secret  of  punctuation ;  and,  as  fear  begets 
credulity,  he  was  employed,  I  know  not  at  what 
price,  to  point  the  pages  of  *'  Henry  the  Second." 
The  book  was  at  last  pointed  ana  prints,  and 
sent  into  the  world.  Lyttelton  took  money  for 
his  copy,  of  which,  when  he  had  paid  the  printer, 
he  probably  gave  the  rest  away ;  for  he  was  very 
libera]  to  the  indigent. 

When  time  brought  the  History  to  a  third 
edition,  Reid  was  either  dead  or  discarded^  and 
the  superintendence  of  tjrpography  and  punc- 
tuation was  committed  to  a  man  originally  a 
comb-maker,  but  then  known  by  the  style  of 
Doctor.  Something  uncommon  was  probably 
expected,  and  someUiing  uncommon  was  at  last 
done ;  for  to  the  Doctor's  edition  is  appended, 
what  the  world  had  hardly  seen  before,  a  list  of 
errors  in  nineteen  pages. 

But  to  politics  and  literature  there  must  be  an 
end.  Lord  L3rttelton  had  never  the  appearance 
of  a  strong  or  of  a  healthy  man ;  he  had  a  slen- 
der uncompacted  frame,  and  a  meagre  face  ^  he 
lasted  lH>wever  sixty  years,  and  was  Uien  seized 
with  his  last  illness.  Of  his  death  a  very  afiect- 
ing  and  instructive  account  has  been  given  1^ 
his  physician,  which  will  spare  me  the  task  of 
his  moral  chamcter. 

"On  Sunday  evening  the  symptoms  of  his 
Lordship's  disorder,  which  for  a  week  past  had 
alarmed  us,  put  on  a  fatal  appearance,  and  his 
Lordship  beheved  himself  to  oe  a  dying  man. 
From  this  time  he  suffered  by  restlessness  ra- 
ther than  pain ;  though  his  nerves  were  appa- 
rently mucn  fluttered,  his  mental  faculties  never 
seemed  stronger,  when  he  was  thoroughly 
awake. 

"His  Lordship's  bilious  and  hepatic  com- 
plaints seemed  atone  not  equal  to  the  expected 
mournful  event ;  his  lon^  want  of  sleep,  wnether 
the  consequence  of  the  irritation  in  the  bowels, 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  of  causes  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  accounts  for  his  loss  of  strength,  and 
for  his  death,  very  suflliciently. 

"  Though  his  Lordship  wished  his  approach- 
ing dissolution  not  to  be  un^ring,  he  waited  for 
it  with  resignation.  He  said,  'It  is  a  foUy,  a 
keeping  me  in  misery,  now  to  attempt  to  pro- 
long \i&'j*  yet  he  was  easily  persuaded,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  others^  to  do  or  take  any  thing 
thought  proper  for  him.  On  Saturday  ne  had 
been  remarkably  better,  and  we  were  not  with- 
out some  hopes  of  his  recovery. 

"On  Sunday  about  eleven  in  the  forenoon, 
his  Lordship  sent  for  me,  and  said  he  felt  a  great 
fluny,  and  wished  to  have  a  Uttle  conversatbn 
with  me  in  order  to  divert  it  He  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  open  the  fountam  of  that  heart, 
from  whence  goodness  had  so  long  flowed, 
as  from  a  copious  spring.  *  Doctor,'  said  he, 
'  you  shall  be  my  confessor :  when  I  first  set  out 
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in  the  worM,  I  had  friends  who  endetToored  to 
■hake  my  belief  in  the  Christian  religion.  I  saw 
cUfficiiItiefl  which  atag^red  roe ;  but  I  kept  my 
mind  open  to  conviction.  The  eTidences  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  studied  with  attention, 
made  me  a  moet  firm  and  persuaded  believer  of 
the  Christian  religion.  I  have  made  it  the  rule 
of  my  life,  and  it  is  the  ground  of  my  future 
hopes.  I  have  erred  and  sinned ;  but  nave  re- 
pented, and  never  indulged  any  vicious  habit 
In  politics,  and  pubtic  li&,  I  have  made  public 
good  the  rule  of  my  conduct  I  never  rave 
counsels  which  I  did  not  at  the  time  think  best 
[  have  seen  that.  I  was  sometimes  in  the  wrong, 
but  I  did  not  err  de8ie:nedly.  I  have  endeavour* 
ed,  in  private  life,  to  do  all  the  gpod  in  my  power, 
and  never  for  a  moment  could  indulge  mslicious 
or  ninust  designs  upon  an  jr  person  whatsoever.' 

'*At  another  time  he  said,  'I  most  leave  mv 
soul  in  the  same  state  it  was  in  before  this  ill- 
ness^ I  find  this  a  very  inconvenient  time  for 
soliciuide  about  any  thmg.* 

"On  the  evening,  when  the  S3mptom8  of 
death  came  on,  he  said.  <I  shall  die;  but  it  will 
not  be  your  foult'  W  hen  Lord  and  Lady  Va- 
lentia  came  to  see  his  Lordship,  he  gave  them 
ius  solemn  benediction,  and  said,  'Be  good,  be 
▼irtoous,  my  Lord;  jaa  must  come  to  thisb' 
Thus  he  continued  giving  his  dying  benediction 
to  all  around  him.  On  Monday  morning  a  lo- 
cid  interval  gave  some  small  hopes,  bat  these 
▼aaishad  ia  tha  oveningi  and  he  oontiamd 


dying,  but  with  very  little  oneasiness,  tiD  Toes 
day  morning,  August  SS,  when  between  seres 
and  eight  o'clock  he  expired,  almost  i^ithout 
a  groan." 

His  Lordship  was  bnried  at  Hagley ;  and  the 
following  inscription  is  cut  on  the  side  of  hit 
Lady's  monument : 

This  nnadoniM  gione  was  placed  bera 
By  the  panicular  desire  and  expreaa 
Directions  of  iIm  Right  Honourable 

OEOBea  Loan  LT-rrcLToif, 
Who  died  August  32, 1T<8,  aged  64. 

Lord  Lyttelton*s  Poems  are  the  works  of 
man  of  literature  and  judgment,  devoting  part 
of  his  time  to  versification.  They  have  notning 
to  be  despised,  and  little  to  be  admired.  Of  bis 
"Progress  of  Love,*'  it  is  suflScient  blame  to 
say  that  it  is  pastoraL  His  blank  verse  io 
"Blenheim''  has  neither  much  force  nor  much 
elegance.  His  liule  performances^  whether 
songs  or  epigrams,  are  sometimes  spr^tly,  sod 
sometimes  msipid.  His  epistolary  pieces  hart 
a  smooth  equability,  whicn  cannot  much  tixc^ 
because  they  are  short,  but  which  seldom  ele* 
vates  or  surprises.  But  from  this  censure  01^ 
to  be  excepted  his  **  Advice  to  Behnda,**  whKh, 
though  for  the  most  part  written  when  he  was 
very  young,  contains  much  troth  and  moch  pro 
dence^  very  el^antly  and  vigotoosly  expressed 
and  shows  a  mind  attentive  to  UAl  and  apover 
of  poetry  wliieh  eulthration  miiglii  nava  iiHedis 
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Fatbsr  Paul,  whose  name,  before  he  entered 
iBto  the  monastic  life,  was  Peter  Sajrpi,  was  bom 
at  Venice,  August  14, 1552.  His  father  followed 
merchandise,  but  with  so  little  success,  that,  at 
his  death,  he  left  his  family  veiy  ill  provided  for, 
hut  under  the  care  of  a  mothe^  whose  piety  was 
likely  to  bring  the  blessins  of^  Providence  upon 
them,  and  wfa^  wise  conduct  supplied  the  want 
of  fortune  by  advantages  of  greater  value. 

Happily  lor  vounff  Sarpi.  she  had  a  brother 
master  oi  a  celebrat^  school,  under  whose  direc- 
tion he  was  pUiced  bjr  her.  Here  he  lost  no  time, 
but  cultivated  liis  abilities,  naturally  of  the  first 
rate,  with  unwearied  apphcation.  He  was  bom 
for  study,  having  a  natural  aversion  to  pleasure 
and  gayety,  and  a  memory  so  tenacious,  that  he 
coularepeat  thirty  verses  upon  once  hearing  them. 

Proportionable  to  his  capacity  was  his  progress 
in  hterature:  at  thirteen,  havmg  made  himself 
master  of  school-learning,  he  tumed  his  studies 
to  philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  and  entered 
upon  logic  under  Capella  of  Cremona,  who,  though 
a  celebrated  master  of  that  science,  confessed 
himself  in  a  very  little  time  unable  to  give  his 
pupil  farther  instractions. 

As  Capella  was  of  the  order  of  the  Servites, 
his  scholar  was  induced,  by  his  acquaintance  with 
him,  to  engage  in  the  same  profession,  though  his 
uncle  and  his  mother  represented  to  him  the  nard- 
ships  and  austerities  of^  that  kind  of  life,  and  ad- 
vised him  vnth  great  zeal  against  iL  But  he  was 
steady  in  his  resolutions,  and  in  1566  took  the 
habit  of  the  order^  being  then  only  in  his  14th 

J  rear,  a  time  of  life  m  most  persons  very  improper 
or  such  engagements,  but  in  him  attended  with 
such  maturity  of  thought,  and  such  a  settled  tem- 
per, that  he  never  seemed  to  regret  the  choice  he 
then  made,  and  which  he  confinned  by  a  solemn 
public  profession  in  1572. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  the  Servites,  held  at 
Mantua,  Paul,  (for  so  we  shall  now  cIelII  him,) 
being  then  only  twenty  years  old,  distinguished 
himself  so  much  in  a  public  disputation  by  his 
genius  and  learning,  that  William  Duke  of  Man- 
tua, a  great  patron  of  letters,  solicited  the  consent 
of  his  superiors  to  retain  him  at  his  court,  and 
not  only  made  him  public  professor  of  divinity  in 
the  cathedral,  but  honoured  him  with  many  proofs 
of  his  esteem. 

But  Father  Paul,  finding  a  court  life  not  agree- 
able to  his  temper,  Quitted  it  two  years  afterwards, 
and  retired  to  his  oeloved  privacies,  being  then 
not  only  acquainted  with  the  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
tnew,  and  Cnaldee  languages,  but  with  philoso- 
phy, the  mathematics,  canon  and  civil  law,  all 
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parts  of  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistiy  itself  i 
lor  his  apphcation  was  unintermitted,  his  head 
clear,  his  apprehension  quick,  and  his  memoiy 
retentive. 

Being  made  a  priest  at  twenty-two,  he  was  dis* 
tinguished  by  the  illustrious  Cardinal  Borromeo 
with  his  confidence,  and  employed  by  him  on 
many  occasions,  not  without  tlie  envy  of  persons 
of  less  merit,  who  were  so  far  exasperated  as  to 
lay  a  charge  against  him,  before  the  Inquisition, 
for  denying  that  the  Trinity  could  be  proved  from 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis :  but  the  accusation 
was  too  ridiculous  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

After  this  he  passed  successively  through  tha 
dignities  of  his  order,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his 
employment  applied  himself  to  the  studies  with  io 
extensive  a  capacity,  as  left  no  branch  of  know- 
ledge untouched.  By  him  Aouapendente,  the 
great  anatomist,  confesses  that  ne  was  informed 
now  yision  is  performed;  and  there  are  proofs 
that  he  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  circulation  ot 
the  blood.  He  frequently  conversed  upon  astro- 
nomy with  mathematicians,  upon  anatomy  with 
surgeons,  upon  medicine  with  pnysidans,  and  with 
chemists  upon  the  analysis  of'^metals,  not  as  a 
superficial  inquirer,  but  as  a  complete  master. 

But  the  hours  of  repose,  that  ne  emplojred  so 
well,  were  interraptea  b^  a  new  information  in 
the  Inquisition,  where  a  former  ac({uaintance  pro- 
duced a  letter  written  by  him  in  ciphers,  in  which 
he  said,  *'  that  he  detested  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  that  no  preferment  was  obtained  there  but  by 
dishonest  means.*'  This  accusation,  however  dan- 
gerous, was  passed  over  on  account  of  his  great 
reputation,  but  made  such  impression  on  that  court, 
that  he  was  afterwards  denied  a  bishopric  by  Cli^ 
ment  VIII.  After  these  difficulties  were  sur 
mounted.  Father  Paul  agam  retued  to  his  solitude, 
where  he  appears,  by  some  writings  drawn  up  by 
him  at  that  time,  to  have  turned  his  attention  mora 
to  improvements  in  piety  than  learning.  Such 
was  tne  care  with  which  he  read  the  scriptures, 
that,  it  beini^  his  custom  to  draw  a  line  under  any 
passage  which  he  intended  more  nicely  to  con- 
sider, there  was  not  a  single  word  in  nis  New 
Testament  but  vras  underlined ;  the  same  maika 
of  attention  appeared  in  his  Old  Testament,  Psal* 
ter,  and  Breviary. 

But  the  most  actiye  scene  of  liis  life  began  about 
the  year  1605,  when  Pope  Paul  V.  exasperated 
by  some  decrees  of  tlie  senate  of  Venice  that  in- 
terfered with  the  pretended  rights  of  the  church, 
laid  the  whole  state  under  an  mterdict 

The  senate,  filled  with  indignation  at  this  treat* 
ment,  forbade  the  bishops  to  raosiva  or  publish 
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the  Pope's  bull ;  and  convening  the  rectors  of  the 
churches,  commanded  them  to  celebrate  divine 
service  in  the  accustomed  manner,  with  which 
most  of  them  readily  comphed  ;  but  the  Jesuits 
and  some  others  refusing,  were  by  a  solemn  edict 
expelled  the  state. 

Both  parties,  havmg  proceeded  to  extremities, 
employed  their  ablest  writers  to  defend  their  mea- 
sures :  on  the  Pope's  side,  among  others.  Cardi- 
nal Bellarmine  entered  the  lists,  and  with  his 
confederate  authors  defended  the  papal  claims 
with  great  scurrility  of  expression,  and  very  so- 
phistical reasoning  which  were  confuted  by  the 
Venetian  apologist  in  much  more  decent  lan- 
guage, and  with  much  greater  solidity  of  argu- 
ment. 

On  this  occasion  Father  Paul  was  most  emi- 
nently distinguished,  by  his  **  Defence  of  the 
Rights  of  the  supreme  magistrate,"  his  **  Trea- 
tise of  Excommunication*'  translated  from  Ger- 
son,  with  an  "Apology,"  and  other  writings ;  for 
which  he  was  cited  before  the  Inquisition  at  Rome ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  h*e  did  not  obey 
the  summons. 

The  Venetian  writers,  whatever  might  be  the 
abilities  of  their  adversaries,  were  at  least  sope- 
rior  to  Uiem  in  the  justice  of  their  cause.  The 
propositions  maintained  on  the  side  of  Rome 
were  these :  that  the  Pope  is  invested  with  all  the 
authority  of  heaven  and  earth.  That  aU  princes 
are  his  vassals,  and  that  he  may  annul  theur  laws 
at  pleasure.  That  kings  may  appeal  to  him,  as 
he  IS  temporal  monarch  of  the  whole  earth.  That 
he  can  discharge  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, and  make  it  their  duty  to  take  up  arms 
against  their  sovereign.  That  he  may  depose 
kings  without  any  fault  committed  by  them,  if  the 
gocw  of  the  church  reouires  it  That  the  clergy 
are  exempt  from  all  trioute  to  kings,  and  are  not 
accountable  to  them  even  in  cases  of  high  treason. 
That  the  Pope  cannot  err :  that  his  decisions  are 
to  be  received  and  obeyed  on  pain  of  sin,  though 
•U  the  world  should  judge  them  to  be  fiilse :  that 
the  Pope  is  God  upon  earth ;  that  hb  sentence 
and  that  of  God  are  the  same :  and  that  to  call 
bis  power  in  question,  is  to  call  in  question  the 
power  of  God  :  maxims  eaually  shocking,  weak, 
pernicious,  ana  absurd  ;  wnich  did  not  require  the 
abilities  or  learning  of  Father  Paul  to  demonstrate 
their  falsehood,  and  destructive  tendency. 

It  ma^r  be  easily  imagined  that  such  principles 
were  quickly  overthrown,  and  that  no  court  but 
that  of^  Rome  thought  it  for  its  interest  to  ftivour 
them.  The  Pope,  therefore,  finding  his  authors 
confuted,  and  his  cause  abandoned,  was  willing 
to  conclude  the  af!airby  treaty,  which,  by  the 
mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  was  accom- 
modated upon  terms  very  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  Venetians. 

But  the  defenders  of  the  Venetian  rights  were, 
though  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  excluded  by 
the  Romans  from  the  benefit  of  it :  some  upon 
different  pretences  were  imprisoned,  some  sent 
to  the  s[alleys,  and  aU  debarred  fit>m  preferment 
But  their  maUce  was  chiefly  aimed  a£|amst  Father 
Paul,  who  soon  found  the  effects  of  it ;  for  as  he 
was  going  one  night  to  his  convent,  about  six 
months  after  the  accommodation,  he  was  attacked 
hj  five  ruffians  armed  with  stilettoes,  who  gave 
him  no  less  than  fifteen  stabs,  three  of  wnich 
wounded  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  left 
for  dead.  The  murderers  fled  for  rduge  to  the 
manfM^  and  wet*  afterwards  Moehred  mto  tiie 


Pope's  dominions,  but  were  punned  by  £rine 
justice,  and  all,  except  one  man,  who  died  in  pri- 
son, perished  by  violent  deaths.  This  and  other 
attempts  upon  his  life  obliged  him  to  confine  luin 
self  to  his  convent,  where  he  engaged  in  wntini; 
the  histonr  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  a  work  un- 
equalled for  the  judicious  disposition  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  artful  texture  of  the  narration,  commended 
by  Dr.  Burnet  as  the  corapletest  model  of  histori- 
cal writing,  and  celebrated  by  Mr.  Wotton  &a 
equivalent  to  any  production  of  antiquity;  in 
which  the  reader  finds  "Liberty  without  liceo- 
tiousness,  piety  without  hypocrisy,  freedom  ol 
speech  without  neglect  of  decency,  severity  witb- 
oat  rigour,  and  extensive  learning  without  osteo- 
tatioii." 

In  this  and  other  works  of  less  conseanencehe 
spent  the  remaining  part  of  his  Ufe,  to  the  begio- 
nmg  of  the  year  16^  when  he  was  seixed  with 
a  cold  and  fever,  which  he  neglected  till  it  became 
incurable.  He  languished  more  than  twehe 
months,  which  he  spent  almost  wholly  in  a  pf«> 
paration  for  his  passage  into  eternity  ;  and  amooi 
nis  prayers  ana  aspirations  was  often  beard  to 
repeat.  Lord  !  now  let  thy  servant  depart  m  peace. 

On  Sunday  the  eighth  of  January  of  the  next 
year,  he  rose,  weak  as  he  waa,  to  mass,  and  went 
to  take  his  repast  with  the  rest,  bat  on  Monday 
was  seized  with  a  weakness  that  threatened  im- 
mediate death  ;  and  on  Thursday  prepared  for 
his  change  by  receiving  the  Viatiaan  with  sudi 
marks  of  devotion,  as  equally  melted  and  e<fified 
the  beholders. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  his  illness  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life,  he  was  consulted  by  the  se- 
nate in  public  af&irs,  and  returned  answers,  id 
his  Greatest  weakness,  with  such  presence  of 
mind  as  could  only  arise  from  the  consciousness 
of  innocence. 

On  Sunday,  the  day  of  his  death,  be  had  the 
passion  of  our  blessed  Saviour  read  to  him  out  of 
St.  John's  gospel,  as  on  every  other  day  of  that 
week,  and  spoke  of  the  mcrc^  of  his  Redeeoier, 
and  his  confidence  in  his  merita 

As  his  end  evidently  approached,  the  brethm 
of  the  convent  came  to  pronounce  the  last  pray- 
ers vrith  which  he  could  only  join  in  his  thoi^ts, 
being  able  to  pronounce  no  more  than  these  worda, 
Eato  perpetuoy  Mauesl  thou  last  for  ever;  which 
was  understood  to  be  a  prayer  for  the  prosperity 
of  his  country. 

Thus  died  Father  Paul,  m  the  7l8t  year  of  ha 
age  ;  hated  by  the  Romans  as  their  most  fbrmi- 
dable  enemy,  and  honoured  by  all  the  learned  for 
liis  abilities,  and  by  the  good  for  his  integrity. 
His  detestation  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman 
church  appears  m  all  his  writings,  but  particular- 
ly in  this  memorable  passage  oTone  of  tits  letteta: 
^  There  is  nothing  more  essential  than  to  rum  the 
reputation  of  the  Jesuits :  by  the  ruin  of  the 
Jesuits,  Rome  will  be  ruined  ;  and  if  Rome  ii 
ruined  religion  will  reform  of  itself." 

He  appears  by  many  passages  of  his  ^  ts 
have  had  a  high  esteem  of  the  church  of  Enghnd : 
and  his  friend^  Father  Fulgentio,  who  had  adopted 
all  his  notions,  made  no  scrapie  of  adramistainf 
to  Dr.  Duncomb,  an  English  gentleman  that  fea 
sick  at  Venice,  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  ac* 
cording  to  the  Common  Prayer  which  be  hid 
withhmiin  Italian. 

He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  pohSe 
charge,  and  a  magnificent  monument  was  ereded 
to  his  memoiy. 


BOERHAAVE. 


Thk  following  account  of  the  late  Dr.  Bosr- 
■aave,  8o  loudly  celebrated,  and  so  universally 
lamented  through  the  whole  learned  world,  will, 
we  hope,  be  not  unacceptable  to  our  readers  : 
we  could  have  made  it  much  larger,  by  adopting 
flrmg  reports,  and  inserting  unattested  facts  ;  a 
close  adherence  to  certainty  has  contracted  our 
narrative,  and  hindered  it  from  swellmg  to  that 
balk  at  which  modem  histories  generally  arrive. 

Dr.  Herman  Boerhaave  was  bom  on  the  last 
day  of  December  166S,  about  one  in  the  morn- 
ing, at  Voorhout,  a  viUage  two  miles  distant  from 
Leyden  ;  his  father,  James  Boerhaavey  was  mi- 
nister of  Voorhout,  of  whom  his  son,*  in  a  small 
account  of  his  own  life,  has  given  a  very  amiable 
character,  for  the  simplicity  and  openness  of  his 
behaviour,  for  his  exact  frugality  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  narrow  fortune,  and  the  pradence,  ten- 
derness, and  diligence,  with  which  he  educated  a 
nnraerous  family  of  nine  children.  He  was  emi- 
nently skilled  m  history  and  genealogy,  and 
fersed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 


Lis  mother  was  Hagar  Daeldcr,  a  tradesman's 
daughter  of  Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  might, 
perhaps,  derive  an  hereditary  incUnation  to  the 
study  of  physic,  in  which  she  was  very  inquisitive, 
and  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  it  not  common 
in  female  students. 

This  knowledge,  however,  she  did  not  live  to 
eomraunicate  to  her  son  ;  for  she  died  in  1673, 
Ian  years  after  her  marriage. 

His  father  finding  himself  encumbered  with 
tlie  care  of  seven  children,  thought  it  necessary  to 
take  a  second  wife,  and  in  July  1674,  was  mar- 
ried to  Eve  du  Bois,  daughter  of  a  minister  of 
Leyden,  who,  by  her  pradent  and  impartial  con- 
duct, so  endeared  herself  to  her  husband's  chil- 
dren, that  they  aU  regarded  her  as  their  own 
mother. 

Herman  Boerhaave  was  always  designed  by 
hi«  father  for  the  ministry,  and  with  that  view  in- 
itrocted  by  him  in  grammatical  learning,  and  the 
Ifavt  dements  of  languages ;  in  which  he  made  such 
a  proficiency,  that  he  was  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  not  only  master  of  the  mles  of  grammar, 
wA  capable  of  translating  with  tolcraole  accu- 
racy, and  not  wholly  ignorant  of  critical  niceties. 

At  intervals,  to  recreate  his  mind,  and  strength- 
en his  constitution,  it  was  his  father's  custom  to 
send  him  into  the  fields,  and  employ  him  in  agri- 
ralture  and  such  kind  of  mrel  occupations,  which 
lie  continued  through  all  his  life  to  love  and  prac- 
tise ;  and  by  this  vicissitude  of  study  and  exer- 
flise  preserved  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
tkoae  distempers  and  depressions  which  are  fre- 
quently the  consequences  of  indiscreet  diligence, 
iod  nninterrupted  application  ;  and  from  which 


*Crat  Hermanni  Oenicor  Latine,  Orsce,  Hebraice 
idens :  peritus  valde  historiarum  et  gentium.  Vir 
•p«nu9,  candidua,  simplex  ;  paterfamiliaa  optimua 
MBora,  cura,  diligentia,  frusralitaie,  prudentia.  Qui  non 
■•gna  in  re,  aed  plenua  viftutia.  no\rein  liberie  educan> 
ttt,exenipiuin  prebuit  ainrulare,  quid  exacta  paraimo* 
lis  poUeax,  at  fruf aliua.^Ortf .  Edit, 


students,  not  well  acauainted  with  the  constitu 
tion  of  the  human  booy,  sometimes  fly  for  relief 
to  wine  instead  of  exercise,  and  purchase  tempo- 
rary ease  by  the  hazard  of  the  most  dreadful  con- 
'  sequences. 

The  studies  of  young  Boerhaave  were^  about 
this  time,  interrupted  by  an  accident,  which  de- 
serves particular  mention,  as  it  first  inclined  him 
to  that  bcience,  to  which  he  was  by  nature  so  well 
adapted,  and  which  he  aflerwanu  carried  to  so 
great  perfection. 

In  tne  tweltUi  year  of  his  age,  a  stubborn,  pain- 
ful, and  malignant  ulcer,  broke  out  upon  his  left 
thigh  ;  which,  for  near  five  years,  defeated  all  the 
art  of  the  surgeons  and  physicians,  and  not  only 
afflicted  him  with  most  excruciating  pains,  but  ex- 
posed him  to  such  sharp  and  tormenting  applica- 
tions, that  the  disease  and  remedies  were  equally 
insufferable.  Then  it  was  that  his  own  pain 
taught  him  to  compassionate  others,  and  his  ex- 
perience of  the  inetficacy  of  the  methods  then  in 
use  incited  him  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  others 
more  certain. 

He  began  to  practise  at  least  honestly,  for  he 
began  upon  himself ;  and  his  first  essay  was  a 
prelude  to  his  future  success,  for,  having  laid 
aside  all  the  prescriptions  of  his  physicians,  and 
all  the  appUcations  of  his  surgeons,  tie  at  last,  by 
tormentmg  the  part  with  salt  and  urine,  eflected 
a  cure. 

That  he  might,  on  this  occasion,  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  surgeons  witli  less  inconvenience  and 
expense,  he  was  brought  by  his  father,  at  four- 
teen, to  Leyden,  and  placed  in  the  fourth  class  of 
the  public  school,  aller  being  examined  by  the 
master :  here  his  application  and  abilities  were 
equally  conspicuous.  In  six  months,  by  gaining 
the  first  prize  in  the  fourth  dass,  he  was  raised  to 
the  fiflh  :  and  in  six  montlis  more,  upon  the  same 
proof  of  the  superiority  of  his  genius,  rewarded 
with  another  prize,  and  translated  to  the  sixth  : 
from  whence  it  is  usual  in  six  months  more  to  be 
removed  to  the  university. 

Thus  did  our  young  student  advance  in  learn- 
ing and  reputation,  when  as  he  was  within  view 
of^the  university,  a  sudden  and  unexpected  blow 
threatened  to  defeat  all  his  expectations. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  in  16S2,  his  father 
died,  and  lefl  behind  him  a  very  slender  provision 
for  his  widow  and  nine  children,  of  which  the 
eldest  was  not  yet  seventeen  years  old. 

This  was  a  most  afflicting  loss  to  the  young 
scholar,  whose  fortune  was  by  no  means  suffi- 
cient to  bear  the  expenses  of  a  learned  education, 
and  who  therefore  seemed  to  be  now  summoned 
by  necessity  to  some  way  of  life  more  immediate- 
ly and  certainly  lucrative  ;  but  with  a  resolution 
equal  to  his  abilities,  and  a  spirit  not  so  depressed 
and  shaken,  he  determined  to  break  through  the 
obstacles  of  poverty,  and  supply,  by  diligence,  the 
want  of  fortune. 

He  therefore  asked  and  obtained  the  consent 
of  his  guardians  to  prosecute  his  studies,  so  long 
as  his  patrimony  would  support  him  ;  and,  con- 
tinuing his  wonted  industiy,  gained  another  pxiaer 
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He  was  now  to  quit  the  school  for  the  univrr- 
sity,  but  on  account  of  the  weakness  yet  remain- 
ing in  Iiis  thigh,  was  at  his  own  entreaty  continuf^t] 
six  months  longer  under  the  care  of  his  maslrf , 
the  learned  Wmschotan,  where  he  once  more 
was  honoured  with  the  prize. 

At  his  removal  to  the  unirersity,  the  same  g^ 
nius  and  industry  met  with  the  same  encoura^rc^ 
ment  and  applause.  The  learned  Triglandiu^r 
one  of  his  father's  friends,  made  soon  after  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Leyden,  distinguished  him  ui 
a  particular  manner,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Van  Apphen,  in  whom  be 
found  a  generous  and  constant  patron. 

He  became  now  a  diligent  hearer  of  the  moet 
celebrated  professors,  and  made  mat  advances  in 
all  the  sciences  ;  still  regulating  his  studies  with 
a  view  prindpany  to  divinity,  for  which  he  wa^i 
originally  intended  by  his  father,  and  for  that  rea- 
son exerted  his  utmost  application  to  attain  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  Heorew  tongue. 
^  Being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  mathema- 
tical learning,  he  began  to  study  those  sdenei.^ 
m  16S7,  but  without  that  intense  industry  with 
which  the  pleasure  he  found  in  that  kind  of 
knowledge  mduced  him  afterwards  to  cultivate 
them. 

In  1690,  having  performed  the  exercises  of  the 
university  with  uncommon  reputation,  he  took 
his  degree  in  philosophy  ;  and  on  that  occasion 
discussed  the  important  and  arduous  subject  of 
the  distinct  natures  of  the  soul  and  body,  wit  h 
such  accuracy,  perspicuity,  and  subtletv,  that  he 
entirely  confuted  all  the  sophistry  of  Epicurus, 
Hobbei,and  Spinosa,  and  equally  raised  thechii- 
racters  of  piety  and  erudition. 

EHvinity  was  still  his  great  employment,  and 
the  chier  aim  of  all  liis  studies,  lie  read  the 
scriptures  in  their  original  langua^fes,  and  whon 
difficulties  occurred,  consulted  Uie  mteipretatioufi 
of  the  most  ancient  fathers,  whom  he  read  in  or- 
der of  time,  beginning  with  Clemens  Romanus. 

In  the  peruMl  of  those  eaHy  writers,*  he  was 
struck  with  the  profoundest  veneration  of  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  their  doctrines,  the  hoti- 
ncss  of  their  lives,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  disci- 
pline practised  by  them  ;  but,  as  he  descended  to 
the  lower  ages,  found  the  peace  of  Christianity 
broken  by  useless  controversies,  and  its  doctrinf.^ 
sophisticated  by  the  subtleties  of  the  schools.  B  o 
found  the  holy  writers  interpreted  according  to 
the  notions  of  philosophers,  and  the  chimeras  of 


*  "Junfebat  his  exerdtiia  quotidiftnam  pstrum  lec- 
rioR^m,  Becundum  chronolo^am,  a  Clemente  Romaiio 
exorBua,  ec  juxu  •eiiem  seculorum  deacendena :  ut  Je»u 
Chri«i  doctrinam  in  N.  T.  ovdiuin,  primM  patribua  lu  - 
lerpretantibua,  addisceret 

"  Horum  •impJicita(«in  aincera  docoins,  diaciplinrr' 
sanciiutem,  viue  Deo  dicats  integritatem  adorabat  Suh 
tilkatem  wholarum  divina  poatmodom  inquinaaae  dolf  ■ 
bai.  JEferrime  tulk,  Sacronim  interprQUiionem  tr 
sectia  aophiatarum  peii :  et  Platfmia,  Arixotelia,  ThoaiA. 
Aquinaiia,  ScoU;  aui'que  tempore  Carteaii,  cofiuu  mi- 
Uphjrsica  adhiberi  pro  Ir^bua,  ad  quaa  caatigarentu  r 
aacrorum  acriptorum  de  Deo  aententia.  Experiebati]  r 
•cerba  diaaidiii,  ingeniorumque  aubtiliaaimorani  acerri^ 
ma  certamina,  odia.  ambitiofMia,  iode  deri,  foreri ;  adeo 
contraria  paci  cum  Deo  et  hnmine.  Nihil  hie  magia  ilii 
obaubat ;  qiiam  quod  omnea  aaaeram  aacraro  aciiptu- 
ram  Av«9mr»rm§mt  loqiienfeih,  tumftrmt  expficandam ,  ft 
iMVftecMv  ainguli  definiant  ex  placitia  aa«  i»etaph/aiee« 
Horrebat,  inde  dominantia  aediB  prapraleocem  opint  »- 
nam,  onhodoxiT  m<»dum,  et  regulaa.  unice  dare  juxui 
dicuia  meuphjatcomm,  non  aacranim  literanun  :  und'^ 
lani  varia  aantepd^  da  dooriua  aiinpliciaaiaM.»-.0^^. 


metaphysicians  adopted  as  articles  of  faith.  Ht 
found  difficulties  raised  by  niceties,  and  fomented 
to  bitterness  and  rancour.  He  saw  the  simpbcity 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  corrupted  by  the  private 
fancies  of  particular  parties,  while  each  adhered 
to  its  own  philosophy,  and  orthodoxy  was  coo- 
6aed  to  the  sect  in  power. 

Having  now  exhausted  his  fortune  in  the  pur- 
suit of  hu  studies,  he  found  the  necessity  oi  ap- 
plying to  some  profession,  that,  without  engrosa- 
iiig  ul  hb  time,  might  enable  him  to  scppoit 
himself;  and,  having  obtained  a  very  ancomnioa 
knowledge  of  the  mathematics,  he  read  lectaret 
in  those  sciences  to  a  select  number  ofyouoj 
gentlemen  in  the  university. 

At  length,  his  propeosion  to  the  study  of  phytic 
grew  too  violent  to  be  resisted ;  and,  though  be 
still  intended  to  make  divinity  the  great  employ- 
ment  of  his  life,  he  coukl  not  deny  himself  tSut 
satisfaction  of  spending  ^ome  time  upon  the  medi- 
cal writers,  for  the  perusal  of  which  be  was  ao 
well  qualified  by  his  acquaintance  with  matbe 
matics  and  philosophy. 

But  t|iis  science  corresponded  so  much  with  hb 
natural  genius,  that  he  could  not  fi»rt>e«r  making 
that  his  business  which  he  intended  only  as  his 
diversion ;  and  still  growing  more  eager  as  he 
advanced  farther,  he  at  lengSi  determined  wholly 
to  master  that  profession,  and  to  take  his  d^ee 
in  physic,  before  he  engaged  in  the  duties  oiths 
ministry. 

It  is,  I  beUcve,  a  very  just  obserration,  tha^ 
men*s  ambition  is  genendly  proportioned  to  their 
capacity.  Providence  seldom  sends  any  into  the 
world  with  an  inclination  to  attempt  grna  thinfi, 
who  have  not  abihties.  likewise  to  perform  theia 
To  have  formed  the  design  of  gainmg  a  compkts 
knowledge  of  medicine  by  way  of  digression  fron 
theological  studies,  would  have  been  little  leas, 
than  madness  in  most  men,  and  would  have  only 
exposed  them  to  ridicule  and  contempt  But 
Boerhaave  was  one  of  those  migfaty  geniuses,  ts 
whom  scarce  any  thing  appears  impossible^  and 
who  think  nothing  worthy  of  their  efi>rts  but 
what  appears  insurmountable  to  <snnM»^ffli  isukf^ 
standings. 

He  began  this  new  course  of  study  by  a  dili- 
gent perusal  of  Vesalius,  Bartholine,  and  Fallo- 
pius ;  and,  to  acquaint  himself  more  ftdhr  vith 
the  structure  of  bodies,  was  a  constant  atOodaol 
upon  Nuck*s  public  dissectioos  in  the  theatre,  aod 
himself  veiy  accurately  inspected  the  bodies  d 
difierent  ammals. 

Having  furnished  himself  with  this  preps^atoiy 
knowledge,  he  began  to  read  the  ancseot  phys- 
dans  in  the  order  of  time,  pursuing  his  iaquiiiea 
downwards  from  ELippocrates  thr>>«^  Ji  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers. 

Fkiding,  as  he  tells  us  himseU^  that  Hipponates 
was  the  original  source  of  all  medical  knowledge, 
and  that  alTthe  later  writers  were  little  mote  thso 
transcribers  from  him,  he  returned  to  him  with 
more  attention,  and  spent  much  time  in  makiog 
ttxtracts  from  him,  digesting  his  treatises  sUo  nte- 
tbod,  and  fixing  them  in  his  memory. 

He  then  descended  to  the  modemi^  ■■wMy 
whom  none  engaged  him  longer,  or  improved 
liim  more,  than  Sydenham,  to  w^ose  mcx^ne has 
left  this  attesUtion^  **  that  he  frequently  peraeed 
him,  and  always  with  greater  eagemesa" 

His  insatiable  curiosity  after  knowledge  es- 
gB||ed  him  now  m  the.  practice  of  diemiitiT, 
which  he  proseouted  with  aU  (b«  «dov  cTsfis- 
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tefopher,  whose  industry  was  not  to  be  wearied, 
and  whose  love  of  truth  was  too  strong  to  sufibr 
him  to  acquiesce  in  the  reports  of  others. 

Yet  did  he  not  suffer  one  branch  of  science  to 
withdraw  his  attention  from  others :  anatomy  did 
not  withhold  him  from  chemistry,  nor  chemistry, 
eochantinf  as  it  is,  from  the  study  of  botany,  m 
which  he  was  no  less  skilled  than  in  other  |Mirt8 
of  physic  He  was  not  only  a  careful  examiner 
of  all  the  plants  in  the  garden  of  the  university, 
but  made  excursions  for  his  farther  improvement 
into  the  woods  and  fields,  and  left  no  place  un- 
visited  where  any  increase  of  botanical  knowledge 
oould  be  reasonably  hoped  for. 

In  coniimction  with  all  these  inquiries  he  still 
pnrraed  his  theological  studies,  and  still,  as  we 
■re  informed  by  himself,  **  proposed,  when  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  art  of  physic, 
—d  obtained  the  honour  of  a  degree  in  that  science. 
to  petition  regularly  for  a  license  to  preach,  and 
to  engage  in  me  cure  of  souls,"  and  mtended  in 
his  theoK>gical  exercise  to  discuss  this  question, 
•*  why  so  many  were  formerly  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  illiterate  persons,  and  so  few  atj>re8ent 
by  men  of  learning." 
'  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  he  went  to  Harde- 
wich,  in  order  to  take  the  decree  of  doctor  in 
phvwc,  which  he  obtained  in  July,  1693,  having 
performed  a  public  disputation,  "  de  utilitate  ex- 
plorandonim  excrementorum  in  legris,  ut  sig- 
norum.** 

Then  returning  to  Leyden  full  of  his  pious 
designs  of  undertaking  the  ministry,  he  found  to 
his  surprise  unexpected  obstacles  thrown  in  his 
way,  and  an  insinuation  dispersed  through  the 
annrersity  that  made  him  suspected,  not  of  any 
iKght  deviation  from  received  opinions,  not  of  any 
Mrtinadous  adherence  to  his  own  notions  in 
doubtful  and  disputable  matters,  but  of  no  less  than 
Spinostsm,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  of  Atheism  itself. 

How  so  injurious  a  report  came  to  be  raised, 
circulated,  and  credited,  will  be  doubtless  very 
eagerly  inquired  ;  we  shall  therefore  give  the  rela- 
tion, not  only  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  mankind, 
Irat  to  show  that  no  merit,  however  exalted,  is 
exempt  fifom  being  not  only  attacked,  but  wound- 
ed, by  the  most  contemptible  whispers.  Those 
who  cannot  strike  with  force,  can  however  poison 
their  weapon,  and,  weak  as  they  are,  give  mortal 
wounds,  and  bring  a  hero  to  the  grave :  so  true  is 
that  observation,  that  many  are  able  to  do  hurt, 
bat  few  to  do  good. 

This  detestable  calumny  owed  its  rise  to  an 
incident  from  which  no  consequence  of  impor- 
tance could  be  possibly  apprehended.  As  Boer- 
haave  was  sitting  in  a  common  boat,  there  arose 
a  conversation  among  the  passengers  upon  the  im- 
pious and  pernicious  doctrine  of  Spinosa,  which, 
as  they  all  agreed,  tends  to  the  utter  overthrow 
of  all  ^reliffion.  Boerhaave  sat,  and  attended 
■flently  to  uiis  disicourse  for  some  time,  till  one  of 
the  companv,  willing  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
teal,  instead  of  confuting  the  positions  of  Spinosa 
by  argument,  began  to  give  a  loose  to  conturne- 
libtts  language,  and  virulent  invectives,  which 
Boerhaave  was  so  little  pleased  with,  that  at  last 
be  could  not  forbear  asking  him  whether  be  had 
erer  read  the  author  he  declaimed  against 

The  orator,  not  being  able  to  make  much  an- 
swer, was  checked  m  the  midst  of  his  invectives, 
bat  not  without  feeling  a  secret  resentment  against 
the  person  who  had  at  once  interrupted  tns  ha- 
iBngue,  and  exposed  hb  ignorance. 


This  was  observed  by  a  stranger  who  was  in 
the  boat  with  them ;  he  mquired  of  his  neighboor 
the  name  of  the  young  man,  whose  question  had 
put  an  end  to  the  discourse,  and  having  learned 
It,  set  it  down  in  his  pocket-book,  as  it  appears, 
with  a  malicious  design,  for  in  a  few  days  it  was 
the  common  conversation  at  Leyden,  tfaiat  Boer- 
haave had  revolted  to  Spinosa. 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  advocates  and  friends 
pleaded  his  learned  and  unanswerable  confuta- 
tion of  all  atheistical  opinions,  and  particularly 
of  the  system  of  Spinosa,  in  his  discourse  of  thie 
distinction  between  soul  and  body.  Such  odum- 
nies  are  not  easily  suppressed,  when  they  are 
once  become  general.  They  are  kept  alive  and 
supported  by  ue  malice  of  bad,  and  sometimes 
by  the  zeal  of  good  men,  who,  though  they  do 
not  absolutely  believe  them,  think  it  yet  tKe  se* 
curest  method  to  keep  not  only  guilty,  but  sus- 
pected men  out  of  public  employments,  upon  this 
principle,  that  the  safety  of  many  is  to  be  prefeiw 
red  before  the  advantage  of  few. 

Boerhaave,  finding  Uiis  formidable  opposition 
raised  against  his  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical 
honours  or  preferments,  and  even  ajzainst  his  de- 
sign of  assuming  the  character  of  a  divine,  thoii«^it 
it  neither  necessary  nor  prudent  to  struggle  with 
the  torrent  of  popular  prejudice,  as  he  was  equally 
qualified  for  a  profession,  not  indeed  of  equal  dig- 
nity or  importance,  but  which  must  undoubtedly 
claim  the  second  place  among  those  which  are  A 
the  greatest  benefit  to  mankind. 

He  therefore  applied  himself  to  his  medical 
studies  with  new  ardour  and  alacrity,  reviewed 
all  his  former  observations  and  inquiries,  and  was 
continually  employed  in  making  new  acquisitions. 

Having  now  qualified  himself  for  the  practice 
of  physic,  he  began  to  visit  patients,  but  without 
that  encouragement  which  others,  not  equally  d^ 
serving,  have  sometimes  met  with.  His  businesi 
was,  at  first,  not  great,  and  Ims  circumstances  by 
no  means  easy;  but  still,  superior  to  any  dis- 
couragement, he  continued  his  search  afler  know- 
ledge, and  determined  that  prosperity,. if  ever  he 
was  to  enjoy  it,  should  be  the  consequence  not  of 
mean  art,  or  disingenuous  solicitations,  but  of  real 
merit,  and  solid  learning.  . 

His  steady  adherence  to  his  resolutions  ap- 
pears yet  more  plainly  from  this  circumstance : 
lie  was  while  he  yet  remained  in  this  unpleasing 
situation^  invited  by  one  od  the  first  favourites  of 
King  William  III.  to  settle  at  the  Hague,  upon 
very  advantageous  conditions  ;  but  declined  the 
offer.  For  having  no  ambition  but  after  know- 
ledge, he  was  desirous  of  living  at  liberty,  without 
any  restraint  upon  his  looks,  his  thoughts,  or  his 
ton^e,  and  at  the  utmost  distance  from  all  con- 
tentions, and  state  parties.  His  time  was  wholly 
taken  up  in  visiting  the  sick,  studjnng,  making 
chemical  exaeriments,  searchinj^  into  every  part 
of  medicine  ^ith  the  utmost  diligence,  teaching 
the  mathematics,  and  reading  the  scriptures,  and 
those  authors  who  profess  to  teach  a  certain 
method  of  loving  God.* 


*  ^*  Circa  hoc  tempus,  lautis  ronditionibut,  lautiori- 
bua  promissia,  invitaiua,  plua  vice  aimplici,  a  viro  prU 
mari.iB  diirnatinnif,  qui  gratia  flagrantiasima  florebat 
regia  Ouliclmi  III.  ut  Hagam  comttum  aedem  caparet 
fbrtunarum,  decUnavit  conatana.  Conteniua  tidelkat 
viu  libera,  remnta  a  turbia,  Mudiiaque  porro  percojendia 
unice  impenaa,  iibi  non  cogeretur  alia  dicare  at  almalart, 
alia  aenure  ei  diaaimulare  :  affactuuaa  atudiia  rapi,  ragi. 
Sic  tttm  riu  erat,  ecroa  viaare,  moz  domi  in  muaaoM 
eoodara,  officinal  Vukaniaa  axaresrs  ;  obhms  tamk 
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Thit  wu  his  meihod  of  living  to  the jrear  1701, 
when  he  was  lecommended  by  Van  Berffto  the 
university  as  a  proper  person  to  succeed  Drelin- 
curtius  in  the  professorship  of  j>hysic,  and  elected 
without  any  solicitations  on  his  part,  and  ahnost 
without  his  consent,  on  the  18th  of  May. 

On  this  occasion,  having  observed,  with  gneC, 
that  Hippocrates,  whom  he  regarded  not  only  as 
the  father  but  as  the  prince  of  physicians,  was 
not  sufficiently  read  or  esteemed  bv  young  stu- 
dents, he  pronounced  an  oration,  *"lDo  commen- 
dando  Studio  Hippocratico  ;**  bv  which  he  re- 
stored that  great  author  to  his  j'ust  and  ancient 
reputation. 

He  now  began  to  read  public  lectures  with 
great  applause,  and  was  prevailed  upon  by  his 
audience  to  enlarge  his  original  design,  andin- 
itnict  them  in  chemistiy. 

This  he  undertook,  not  only  to  the  fpceai  ad- 
vantage of  his  pupils  but  to  the  gre«t  unprove- 
ment  of  the  ait  itselfj  which  had  hitherto  been 
treated  only  in  a  confused  and  irregular  manner, 
and  was  little  more  than  a  history  of  particular 
experiments,  not  reduced  to  certain  principles, 
nor  connected  one  with  another  :  this  vast  cnaos 
be  reduced  to  order,  and  made  that  clear  and 
easy,  which  was  before  to  the  last  degree  difficult 
ana  obscure. 

His  reputation  now  began  to  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  his  merit,  and  extended  itself  to  dis- 
tant unhrersities  ;  so  that,  in  1703,  the  professor- 
ship of  phvsic  being  vacant  at  Gromngen,  he 
was  invited  thither ;  but  he  refused  to  leave 
Leyden,  and  chose  to  continue  his  present  course 
oflife. 

This  invitation  and  refusal  being  related  to  the 
governors  of  the  university  of  Levden,  they  had 
80  grateful  a  sense  of  his  regarcf  for  them,  that 
they  immediately  voted  an  honoranr  increase  of 
his  salary,  and  promised  him  the  nrst  professor- 
ship  that  should  he  vacant. 

dn  this  occasion  he  pronounced  an  oration 
upon  the  use  of  mechanics  in  the  science  of 
physic,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  recommend  a 
rational  and  mathematical  inquiiy  into  tlie  causes 
of  diseases,  and  the  structure  of  bodies  ;  and  to 
show  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  the  jargon 
introduced  bv  Paracelsus,  Helmont,  and  other 
chemical  enthusiasts,  who  have  obtruded  upon 
the  world  the  most  aiiy  dreams,  and  instead  of 
enlightening  their  readers  with  explications  of  na- 
ture, have  darkened  the  plainest  appearances, 
and  bewildered  mankind  in  error  and  obscurity. 

Boerhaave  had  now  for  nine  years  read  physi- 
cal lectures,  but  without  the  tide  or  dignity  of  a 
professor,  when  bv  the  death  of  professor  Hot- 
fen,  the  professorship  of  physic  and  botany  fell  to 
him  of  course. 

On  this  occasion  he  asserted  the  simplicity  and 
facility  of  the  science  of  physic,  in  opposition  to 
those  that  think  obscurity  contributes  to  the  dig- 
nity of  leamini;,  and  that  to  be  admired  it  is  ne- 
cessary not  to  be  understood. 

His  profession  of  botany  made  it  part  of  his 
duty  to  superintend  the  physical  garden,  which 
improved  so  much  by  tne  immense  number  of 
new  plants  which  he  procured,  that  it  was  en- 
iaiged  to  twice  its  original  extent 

in  1714,  he  was  deservedly  advanced  to  tlie 


eliMi  panea  acernme  persequi  ;  mathemaiica  eUam  alii* 
iradare  ;  sacra  lef  ere,  et  auctoraa  qui  profitpntar  docere 
iMtoMii  cftam  amaadi  Peaia.— Onf .  EtUL  • 


I  highest  dignities  of  the  oniverflity,  and  m  tbt 
same  year  made  physician  of  St  Augustine^ 
hospitil,  in  Leyden,  into  which  the  students  are 
admitted  twice  a  week,  to  learn  the  practice  of 
phvsic 

tins  was  of  equal  advantage  to  the  sick  and  to 
the  students,  for  the  success  of  his  practice  was 
the  best  demonstration  of  the  soundness  of  hit 
principles. 

When  he  laid  down  his  office  of  governor  of 
the  university,  in  1715,  he  made  an  oration  upon 
the  subject  of  *'  attaining  to  certainty  in  natural 
philosophy  ;**  in  which  he  declares,  in  the  stron^t- 
est  terras,  in  favour  of  experimental  knowled^ 
and  reflects,  with  just  severity,  upon  those  arn>> 
gant  philosophers,  who  are  too  easily  disgusted 
with  the  slow  methods  of  obtaining  true  notiooi 
by  frequent  experiments,  and  who,  posacaaed 
with  too  high  an  opinion  of  their  own  abilitiea, 
rather  choose  to  consult  their  own  imagina- 
tions than  inquire  into  nature,  and  are  Iwtter 
pleased  with  the  charming  amusement  of  form- 
ing hypotheses,  than  the  toilsome  drudgery  of 
making  observations. 

The  'emptiness  end  uncertainty  of  all  those 
systems,  whether  venerable  for  their  antiquity,  or 
agreeable  for  their  novelty,  he  has  evidently 
shown;  and  not  only  declared,  but  proved,  that 
we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
things,  and  that  all  the  knowledge  we  have  is  of 
sucH  qualities  alone  as  are  discoverable  by  expe- 
rience, or  such  as  may  be  deduced  from  them  bv 
mathematical  demonstration. 

This  discourse,  filled  as  it  was  with  piety,  and 
a  true  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  incomprehensibili^  of  his  woriLS, 
gave  such  offence  to  a  professor  of  Franeker, 
who  professed  the  utmost  esteem  for  Des  Cartes, 
and  considered  his  principles  as  the  bulwark  oi 
orthodoxy,  that  he  appeared  in  vindication  of  his 
dariing  author,  and  spoke  of  the  injury  done  him 
with  the  utmost  vehemeilce,  declaring  little  less 
than  that  the  Cartesian  S3rstem  and  the  Chrisliaa 
must  inevitably  stand  and  fall  together,  and  that 
to  say  that  we  were  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
things,  was  not  only  to  enlist  anoong  the  Skep- 
tics, but  smk  into  Atheism  itsel£ 

So  far  can  prejudice  darken  the  understanding, 
as  to  make  it  consider  precarious  syatems  as  the 
chief  support  of  sacred  and  invariable  truth. 

This  treatment  of  Boerhaave  was  so  far  re- 
sented by  the  governors  of  his  university,  that 
they  procured  from  Franeker  a  recantation  of  the 
invective  that  had  been  thrown  out  againat  hira : 
this  was  not  only  complied  with,  but  oflers  were 
made  him  of  more  ample  satisfaction  ;  to  which 
he  returned  an  answer  not  less  to  his  hoooor 
than  the  victory  he  gained,  "  that  he  should  think 
himself  sufficiently  compensated,  if  his  adversaiy 
r^eived  no  farther  molestation  on  his  account" 

So  far  was  this  weak  and  injudicious  attack 
from  shaking  a  reputation  not  casually  raised  by 
fashion  or  caprice,  but  founded  upon  Bobd  itterit, 
that  the  same  year  his  correspondence  was  d»> 
sired  upon  Botany  and  Natural  Philosophy  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  of  which  he  wai, 
upon  the  death  of  Count  Marsigli,  in  the  year 
1728,  elected  a  member. 

Nor  were  the  French  the  only  nation  by  whidb 
this  great  man  was  courted  and  distinguished; 
for,  two  years  aRer,  he  was  elected  feUow  of  otf 
Royal  Society. 

It  cannot  be  doubtad  but|  thnii  ( 
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honoured  vfith  ihe  highest  and  most  public  marks 
of  esteem  by  other  nations  he  became  more  cele- 
brated in  the  university ;  for  Boerhaave  was  not 
one  of  those  learned  men,  of  whom  the  world 
has  seen  too  many  that  disgrace  their  studies 
by  their  vices,  and  by  their  unaccountable  weak- 
nesses make  themselves  ridiculous  at  home, 
while  their  writings  procure  them  the  veneration 
of  distant  countries,  where  their  learning  is 
known,  but  not  their  follies. 

Not  that  hLs  countrymen  can  be  charged  with 
being  insensible  of  his  excellences  till  other  na^ 
tions  taught  them  to  admire  him  ;  for  in  17  IS,  he 
was  chosen  to  succeed  Le  Mort  in  the  professor- 
ship of  chemistry  ;  on  which  occasion  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  "De  chemia  errores  suos 
eipurgante,"  in  which  he  treated  that  science 
with  an  elegance  of  style  not  often  to  be  found  in 
cfaeuiical  writers,  who  seem  eenerally  to  have 
ailected  not  only  a  barbarous,  out  unmtelliffible 
phrase,  and  to  luive,  hke  the  Pythagoreans  ofold, 
wrapt  up  their  secrets  in  symbols  and  enigmati- 
cal expressions,  either  because  they  believ^  that 
mankind  would  reverence  most  what  they  least 
onderstood,  or  because  they  wrote  not  from  be- 
nevolence but  vanity,  and  were  desirous  to  be 
pfBJsed  for  their  knowledfre,  though  they  could 
not  prevail  upon  themselves  to  communicate  it 

In  1722,  his  course  both  of  lectures  and  prao- 
tioe  was  interrupted  by  the  gout,  which,  as  he  re- 
lates it  in  his  speech  after  his  recovei^.  he  brought 
upon  himself^  by  an  imprudent  conndence  in  the 
fitren^h  of  his  own  constitution,  and  by  tran^ 
(rreosing  those  rules  which  he  had  a  thousand 
times  inculcated  to  his  pupils  and  acquaintance. 
Rising  in  the  morning  before  day,  he  went  imme- 
diately, hot  and  sweating,  from  his  bed  into  the 
open  air,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  cold  dews. 

The  histoiy  of  his  illness  can  hardly  be  read 
without  horror;  he  was  for  five  months  confined 
to  his  bed,  where  he  lay  upon  his  back  without 
daring  to  attempt  the  least  motion,  because  any 
eflbrt  renewed  his  torments,  which  were  so  ex- 
quisite, that  he  was  at  length  not  only  deprived  of 
motion  but  of  sense.  E^re  art  was  at  a  stand, 
nothing  could  be  attempted,  because  nothing 
could  Se  proposed  with  the  least  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. At  length  having  in  the  sixth  month  of  his 
iOness,  obtained  some  remission,  be  took  simple 
medicines*  in  large  quantities,  and  at  length 
wonderfully  recovered. 

His  recovery,  so  much  desired,  and  so  unex- 
pected, was  celebrated  on  Jan.  11, 1723,  when  he 
opened  his  school  again,  with  general  joy  and 
public  illuminations. 

It  would  be  an  injury  to  the  raemoiy  of  Boer- 
haave not  to  mention  what  was  related  by  him- 
self to  one  of  his  friends,  that  when  he  lay  whole 
days  and  nights  without  sleep,  he  found  no 
method  of  diverting  his  thoughts  so  eflfectual  as 
meditation  upon  his  studies,  and  that  he  of\en  re- 
fioved  and  mitigated  the  sense  of  his  torments  by 
tho  recollection  of  what  he  had  read,  and  by  re- 
viewing tibose  stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had 
reposited  in  his  memory. 

This  is  perhaps  an  instance  of  fortitude  and 
steady  composure  of  mind,  which  would  have 
been  for  ever  the  boast  of  the  Stoic  schools,  and 
increased  the  reputation  of  Seneca  or  Cato.    The 


•  "  Sureos  pressoi  bibit  Noater  herbarum  dehors  a, 
Kndiriffi,  Fumaria,  Naaturtii  aquatici,  VeronioB  aaua- 
Acm  laiirolt«,  cupii  in^eiui ;  timul  desiuiiens  abundan* 
aniine  ^umini  ferolacea  Asiatica.**— On^ .  Zdii. 


patience  of  Boerhaave,  as  It  wafl  more  rational, 
was  more  lasting  than  theirs ;  it  was  that  potien- 
tia  Ckrutiana  which  Lipsius,  the  gr^^t  master  of 
the  Stoical  Philosophy,  begged  ofuod  m  his  last 
hours;  it  was  foundied  on  religion,  not  vanity, 
not  on  vain  reasonings,  but  on  confidence  in  Qod. 

In  1727,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  burning 
fever,  which  continued  so  long  that  he  was  onco 
more  given  up  by  his  friends. 

From  this  time  he  was  frequently  afflicted  with 
returns  of  his  distemper,  which  yet  did  not  so  far 
subdue  him,  as  to  make  him  lay  aside  his  studies 
or  his  lectures^  till,  in  1729,  he  found  himself  so 
worn  out  that  it  was  improper  for  him  to  continue 
any  longer  the  professorships  of  botany  and  che- 
mistry, which  he  tliercfore  resigned,  April  28, and 
upon  his  resignation  spoke  a  '*  Sermo  Academi- 
cus,*'  or  oration,  in  which  he  asserts  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator  from  the  wonderful 
fabric  of  the  human  body ;  and  confutes  all  those 
idle  reasuners,  who  pretend  to  explain  the  format 
tion  of  parts,  or  the  animal  opemuonl^  to  which 
he  proves  that  art  can  produce  nothing  equal,  nor 
any  thing  parallel.  One  instance  I  shall  mention, 
which  is  produced  by  him,  of  the  vanity  of  any 
attempt  to  rival  the  work  of  God.  Nothing  m 
more  ooasted  by  the  admirers  of  chemistry,  man 
that  they  can,  by  artificial  heats  and  digestion, 
imitate  the  productions  of  Nature.  "Let  all 
these  heroes  of  science  meet  together,"  savs 
Boerhaave ;  let  them  take  bread  and  wine,  the 
food  that  forms  the  blood  of  man,  and  by  assi- 
milation contributes  to  the  growth  of  the  body : 
let  them  try  all  their  arts,  they  shall  not  be  able 
from  these  materials  to  produce  a  single  drop  ot 
blood. — So  much  is  the  most  common  act  of  Na^ 
ture  beyond  tho  utmost  efforts  of  the  most  ex- 
tended Science  I 

From  this  time  Boerhaave  lived  with  less  pub- 
lic emoloyment  indeed,  but  not  an  idle  or  a  useless 
life ;  for,  besides  his  hours  spent  in  instructing  his 
scholars,  a  great  part  of  his  time  was  taken  op 
by  patients  which  came,  when  the  distempcSr 
would  admit  it,  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  con- 
sult him,  or  by  letters  which,  in  more  urgent  cases, 
were  continually  sent,  to  inquire  his  opinion,  or 
ask  his  advice. 

Of  his  sagacitv,  and  the  wonderful  penetration 
with  which  he  often  discovered  and  described,  at 
the  first  sight  of  a  patient,  such  distempers  as  be- 
tray themselves  by  no  s}'mptoms  to  common  eyes, 
such  wonderful  relations  nave  been  spread  over 
the  world,  as,  though  attested  beyond  doubt,  can 
scarcely  be  credited.  I  mention  none  of  them, 
because  I  have  no  opportunity  of  collecting  testi- 
monies, or  distinguishing  between  those  accounts 
which  are  well  proved,  and  those  which  owe  their 
rise  to  fiction  and  creduhty. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  implore,  with  the  greatest 
eamesiness,  such  as  have  been  conversant  with 
this  great  man,  that  they  will  not  so  far  neglect 
the  common  interest  of  mankind,  as  to  sufier  any 
of  these  circumstances  to  be  lost  to  posterity. 
Men  are  generally  idle,  and  ready  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, and  intimidate  the  industry  of  others,  by 
calling  that  impossible  which  is  onlv  difficult  The 
skill  to  which  Boerhaave  attained,  by  a  long  and 
unwearied  observation  of  nature^  ought  therefoto 
to  be  transmitted  in  all  its  particulars  to  fiiture 
ages,  that  his  successors  may  be  ashamed  to  fall 
below  him,  and  that  none  may  hereafter  oicuso 
his  ignorance  by  pleading  the  impossibUity  ol 
clearer  knowledge. 
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Yet  so  hx  waf  this  mat  master  from  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  in  nis  abilities,  that,  in  his 
examinations  of  the  sick,  he  was  remarkably  cir* 
cumstantial  and  particular.  He  well  knew  that 
the  orisinals  of  distempers  are  often  at  a  distance 
from  Oieir  visible  enects;  that  to  conjecture, 
where  certainty  may  be  obtained,  is  either  vanity 
or  negligence ;  and  that  life  b  not  to  be  sacrificed, 
cither  to  an  afiectation  of  quick  discernment,  or 
of  crowded  practice,  but  may  be  required,  if  trifled 
away,  at  the  hand  of  the  physician. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1737,  he  felt  the 
itrst  approaches  of  that  fatal  illness  that  brought 
him  to  the  ^ve,  of  which  we  have  inserted  an 
account,  written  by  himself  SepL  8,  173S,  to  a 
friend  at  London  ;*  which  deserves  not  only  to 
be  preserved  as  an  historical  relation  of  the  disease 
which  deprived  us  of  so  great  a  man,  but  as  a 
proof  of  his  piety  and  resignation  to  the  divine  will 

In  this  last  illness,  which  was  to  the  last  degree 
lingering,  painful,  and  afflictive^  his  constancy 
and  firmness  did  not  forsake  him.  He  neither 
intermitted  the  necessaiy  cares  of  life,  nor  foreot 
the  proper  preparations  for  death.  Thou^  de- 
jection and  lowness  of  spirit  was,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  part  of  his  distemper,  yet  even  this,  in 
some  measure,  gave  way  to  that  vigour  which  the 
ioul  receives  from  a  consciousness  of  innocence. 

About  three  weeks  before  his  death  he  received 
a  visit  at  his  country-house  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Schultens,  his  intimate  friend,  who  found  him 
sittinff  without-door,  with  his  wife,  sister,  and 
daughter:  after  the  compliments  of  form,  the 
ladies  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  private  conver- 
sation ;  when  Boerhaave  took  occasion  to  tell  aim 
what  had  been,  during  his  illness,  the  criief  ^ib- 
ject  of  his  thoughts.  He  had  never  doubted  of 
the  spiritual  and  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul ; 
but  declared  that  he  had  lately  had  a  kind  of  ex- 
perimental certainty  of  the  distinction  between 
corporeal  and  thinking  substances,  which  mere 
reason  and  philosophy  cannot  afibrd,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  contemplating  the  wonderful  and  mex- 
plicable  union  of  soul  and  body,  which  nothing 
but  long  sickness  can  give.  This  he  illustrated 
by  a  description  of  the  effects  which  the  infirmi- 
ties of  his  body  had  upon  his  faculties,  which  yet 
they  did  not  so  oppress  or  vanquish,  but  his  soul 
was  always  master  of  itself^  and  always  resigned 
to  the  pleasure  of  its  Maker. 

He  related,  with  great  concern,  that  once  his 
patience  so  far  gave  way  to  extremity  of  pain, 
that,  after  having  lain  fifteen  hours  in  exouisite 
tortures,  he  prayed  to  God  that  ho  might  be  set 
free  by  death. 

Mr.  Schultens,  by  way  of  consolatioiu  an- 
swered, that  he  thought  such  wishes,  when  forced 
by  continued  and  successive  torments,  unavoid- 
able in  the  present  state  of  human  nature ;  that 


•  "  JEtas,  labor,  corporisque  opima  pinguetudo,  effe- 
eerani,  ante  annum,  ut  inertibus  refertum,  grare,  hebea, 
plenkudine  lureenv  corpus,  anhelum  ad  motus  minimoa, 
cum  aensu  sunocationis,  pulsu  miriflce  anomalo,  Inep- 
turn  evaderet  ad  ulium  monim.  Urjrebat  pnecipue  aub- 
•tacena  proraua  et  iniercepu  reapiratio  ad  prima  aomni 
Inida :  unde  aomnua  prorsua  prohibebatur,  cum  formi* 
dabili  BtranfTuIationls  molestia.  Hinc  hydrops  pedum, 
crurum,  femorum.  scroti  prsiputil,  et  abdominis.  Qua 
lamen  omnia  subiata.  Sed  dolor  manet  in  abdnmine, 
ewB  anxictaie  aumma,  anheliiu  suflbcante,  et  debilitate 
tncredibili :  somno  pauco,  eoque  va|ro,  per  somnia  tur- 
batisNimo :  animus  vero  re'bus  agendu  impar.  Cum  hia 
f uctor  fessua  nee  emergo ;  patienter  expecians  Dei  jusaa, 
aaibus  reaifne  dau^  qua  aola  amo,  at  hoooro  uxiiLce.— 


the  best  men,  even  Job  hiniKlC  were  not  aMeli 
refrain  from  such  starts  of  impatienoe.  This  hi 
did  not  deny;  but  said,  ''He  that  loves  God, 
ought  to  think  nothing  desirable  but  what  is  moiC 
pleasing  to  the  Supreme  Goodness." 

Such  were  his  sentiments,  and  such  his  conduct, 
in  this  state  of  weakness  and  pain  :  as  death  tp> 
proached  nearer,  he  was  so  far  from  terror  or 
confusion,  that  he  seemed  even  leas  sensible  of 
pcdn,  and  more  cheerful  under  h»  tormenta,  wfaidi 
continued  till  the  23d  day  of  September,  1738,  on 
which  he  died,  between  ftnir  ana  five  in  the  mom- 
ing,  in  the  7(Hh  year  of  his  age. 

Thus  died  Boerhaave,  a  man  fonned  by  natnre 
for  great  designs,  and  guided  by  religion  in  tht 
exertion  of  his  abilities.  He  was  of  a  robust  md 
athletic  constitution  of  body,  so  hardened  by  etily 
severities,  and  wholesome  fiitigae,  that  be  was 
msensible  of  any  sharpness  of  air,  or  inderaeacv 
of  weather.  He  was  tall,  and  remarkable  for 
extraordinary  strength.  There  waain  his  air  and 
motion  something  rough  and  artless,  but  so  ma- 
jestic and  great  at  the  same  time,  that  no  man 
ever  lookea  upon  him  without  veneration,  and  a 
kind  of  tacit  submission  to  the  superiority  of  his 
genius. 

The  vipoiir  and  activity  of  his  mind  sparided 
visibly  in  nis  eyes  ;  nor  was  it  ever  observed  that 
any  change  of  his  Ibrtime,  or  altemtion  in  ha 
aflSiirs,  whether  happy  or  unfortunate,  aflected  bis 
countenance. 

He  was  always  cheerful,  and  desiroos  of  pro 
moling  mirth  by  a  fiicetious  and  humorous  coo- 
versaOon ;  he  was  never  soured  by  calumny  and 
detraction,  nor  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
fute them ;  **  for  they  are  sfmrks,''  said  be,  **  which, 
if  you  do  not  blow  them,  will  go  out  of  them 
selves.'* 

Yet  he  took  care  never  to  provoke  enemies  hj 
severity  of  censure,  for  he  never  dwelt  on  tm 
faults  or  defects  of  others,  and  was  so  far  fiora 
inflaming  the  envy  of  his  rivals  by  dweUins  oo 
his  own  excellences,  tha(  be  rarely  mentioned  him- 
self or  his  writings. 

He  was  not  to  be  overawed  or  depressed  by 
the  presence,  frowns,  or  insolence  of  great  men, 
but  persisted  on  aU  occasions  in  the  right,  widi 
a  resolution  always  present  and  always  cum.  He 
was  modest,  but  not  timorous,  and  fiim  withool 
rudeness. 

He  could,  with  uncommon  readiness  aud  cer- 
tainty, make  a  conjecture  of  men's  indinstions 
and  capacity  by  their  aspect 

His  method  of  life  was  to  study  in  the  momiog 
and  evening,  and  to  allot  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
his  public  business.  His  usual  exercise  wu 
riding,  till,  in  his  latter  yeara,  his  disteupers 
made  it  more  proper  for  him  to  walk  :  when  he 
was  weary  he  amused  himself  with  playing  on 
the  violin. 

His  greatest  pleasure  was  to  retire  to  his  hooss 
in  the  country,  where  he  had  a  garden  stored  with 
all  the  herbs  and  trees  whk;h  ttie  climate  would 
bear ;  here  he  used  to  enjoy  his  hours  immoleslsd, 
and  prosecute  his  studies  without  interrupcion. 

Tne  diligence  with  which  he  parsaed  bif 
studies,  is  sufficiently  evident  from  nis  success. 
Statesmen  and  generals  may  grow  great  by  im- 
expected  accidents,  and  a  fortunate  concurreocs 
of  circumstances,  neither  procured  nor  foreseen 
by  themselves;  but  reputation  in  the  learned 
wor  d  must  be  the  eiiect  of  industry  and  capa- 
city,    fioeibaavo  k>st  none  of  Im  homi^  but. 
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^rika  he  had  attaked  one  idence,  attempted  an- 
ether:  he  added  physic  to  divini^,  chembtiy  to 
flie  mathematics,  and  anatomy  to  botany.  He 
examined  systems  by  experiments,  and  formed 
experiments  into  systems.  He  neither  neglected 
the  observations  of  others,  nor  blindly  submitted 
to  celebrated  names.  He  neither  thought  so 
luglily  of  himself  as  to  imagine  he  could  receive 
BO  light  from  books,  nor  so  meanly  as  to  believe 
he  could  discover  nothing  but  what  was  to  be 
learned  from  them.  He  examined  theobservap 
tions  of  other  men,  but  trusted  only  to  his  own. 

Nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  re- 
conmiending  truth  by  elegance,  and  embellishing 
the  philosopher  with  polite  literature:  he  knew 
diat  but  a  small  part  of  mankind  will  sacrifice 
their  pleasure  to  their  improvement,  and  those 
authors  who  would  find  many  readers,  must  en- 
deavour to  please  while  they  instruct 

He  knew  the  importance  of  his  own  writings 
to  mankind,  and  lest  he  might,  by  a  roughness 
and  barbari^  of  style,  too  frec^uent  among  men 
of  sreat  learning,  disappoint  his  own  intentions, 
andmake  his  labours  less  useful,  he  did  not  n^lect 
the  politer  arts  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  Thus 
was  his  learning  at  once  various  and  exact,  pro- 
found and  agreeable. 

But  his  knowledge,  however  uncommon,  holds 
in  hia  character  but  the  second  place  ^  his  virtue 
was  yet  much  more  uncommon  than  his  learning. 
He  was  an  admirable  example  of  temperance, 
fortitude,  humility,  and  devotion.  His  piety,  ana 
a  religious  sense  of  his  dependence  on  God,  was 
the  tMisis  of  all  his  virtues,  and  the  principle  of 
hia  whole  conduct  He  was  too  sensible  of  his 
weakness  to  ascribe  any  thing  to  himself  or  to 
oODceive  that  he  could  subdue  passion,  or  with- 
stand temptation,  by  his  own  natural  power ;  he 
attributed  every  good  thought,  and  every  laudable 
action,  to  the  Father  of  ^KKlneaa.  Eleing  once 
adLed  by  a  friend,  who  haid  often  admired  his  pa- 
tience under  great  provocations,  whether  he  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  angry,  and  by  what  means  He 
had  so  entirely  suppressed  that  impetuous  and 
ungovernable  passion?  he  anawiBrea  with  the  ut- 
most fimnkness  and  sinceritT,  that  he  waa  natu- 
nlly  quick  of  resentment,  oat  that  he  had,  by 
daily  prayer  and  meditation,  at  length  attained  to 
this  mastery  over  himself 

As  soon  as  he  rose  in  the  morning,  it  was, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  his  daily  practice  to  re- 
tire for  an  hour  to  private  prayer  and  meditation : 
this,  he  often  told  his  friends,  gave  him  spirit  and 
figour  in  the  business  of  the  day,  and  this  nc  thcro- 
Ibre  commended  as  the  best  rule  of  life ;  for  no- 
thing, he  knew,  could  support  the  soul  in  all  dis- 
tresses but  a  confidence  m  the  Supreme  Being, 
nor  can  a  steady  and  rational  ma^animity  flow 
from  anj  other  source  than  a  consciousness  of  the 
^vine  favour. 

He  asserted  on  all  occasions  the  divine  autho- 
rity and  sacred  efficacy  of  the  holy  Scriptures :  and 
maintained  that  they  alone  taught  the  way  of  sal- 
Tation,  and  that  they  onW  could  jg;ive  peace  of 
mind.  The  excellency  of'^the  Christian  religion 
was  the  fi^quent  subject  of  his  conversation.  A 
strict  obedience  to  the  doctrine,  and  a  diligent  imi- 
tation of  the  example  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  he 
oAen  declared  to  be  the  foundation  of  true  tran- 
onillity.  He  recommended  to  his  friends  a  care- 
mi  observation  of  the  precept  of  Moses  concem- 
mg  the  love  of  God  and  man.  He  worshipped 
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God  as  he  is  in  himael^  without  attemptlngto  in« 
quire  into  his  nature.  He  desired  oruy  to  think 
of  GkxL  what  God  knows  of  himselC  There  he 
stopped,  lest,  by  indulging  his  own  ideaa,  ha 
should  form  a  Deity  fix>m  His  own  unagination, 
and  sin  by  &lling  down  before  him.  To  the  will 
of  God  he  paid  an  absolute  submission,  without 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  reason  of  his  deters 
minations ;  and  this  he  accounted  the  first  and 
most  inviolable  duty  of  a  Christian.  When  he 
heard  of  a  criminal  condemned  to  diey  he  used  to 
think,  who  can  toll  whether  this  man  is  not  bettor 
than  I  ?  or,  if  I  am  better,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  myself  but  to  the  ffoodness  of  God. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Boerhaave,  whose 
words  we  have  added  in  the  note.*  So  far  waa 
this  man  from  being  mode  impious  by  philosophy, 
or  vain  by  knowleq^e  or  by  virtue,  that  he  aacrio- 
ed  all  his  abilities  to  the  bounty,  and  all  his  eood- 
ness  to  thegrace  of  Gt>d.  May  his  example  ex- 
tend its  mfluenceto  his  admirers  and  followers! 
May  those  who  study  his  writings  imitate  his  life ! 
and  those  who  endeavour  after  his  knowledge  aa 
pire  likewise  to  his  piety ! 

He  married,  Scptemticr  17, 1710,  Maiy  Drolen- 
veaux,  the  only  daughter  of  a  burgomaster  ot 
Leyden,  by  whom  he  had  Joanna  Maria,  who 
survives  her  father,  and  three  other  children  who 
died  in  their  infimc^r. 

The  works  of  tms  great  writer  are  so  generallj 
known  and  so  highly  esteemed,  that  though  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  enumerate  them  in  the  order 
of  time  in  which  they  were  published,  it  is  wholly 
unnecessary  to  ^ve  any  other  account  of  them. 

He  published  in  1707,  **Institutiones  Medica," 
to  which  he  added  in  170S,  *' Aphoiinni  de  cog- 
nosccndis  et  curandis  morbis." 

1710,  <<  Index  stupium  in  horto  academico." 

1719,  '*  De  materia  medica,  et  remediorum  foi^ 
mulis  liber;"  and  in  1727^  a  second  edition. 

1720,  "Alter  index  stirpium,"  &c  adorned  with 
plates,  and  containing  twice  the  number  of  plants 
as  the  former. 

1722,  "Enistola  ad  d.  Ruischium.  qua  aenten 
tiam  Malpighianam  de  glandulis  defendit*' 
^  1724,  **  Atrocis  nee  prius  descripti  morbi  hiito- 
ria  illustrissimi  baronis  Wassenarae." 

1725,  "  Opera  anatomicaetchirurgica  Andrea 
Vesalii,"  with  the  life  of  Vesalius. 

1728,  "Altera  atrocis  rarissimique  morbi  maiw 
chionis  de  Sancto  Albano  historia.'' 

"Auctores  de  lue  Aphrodisiaca,  cum  tractata 
prBBfixo." 

1731,  "  Arctoei  Cappadocis,  nova  editia" 

1752,  "ElementaChemiaB.« 


*  "  Doctriiiam  ucria  Uteris  Hebraice  et  Orvce  tradl 
tain,  aolam  anime  aalutarem  et  agiutrii  et  aenait.  Omni 
opportunitate  profltebaiur  diaciplinam,  quam  Jeaua 
Chriaiua  ore  et  viu  expreaait.  unice  tranquillitalem  dare 
menii.  Somperque  dixit  amida.  pacem  animi  baud  re- 
puriundam  nisi  in  magno  Mosia  prxcepto  de  aincero 
amore  Dei  et  hominls  bene  observato.  Neque  extra  aacra 
mnnumenu  uspiam  inveniri,  quod  mentem  aereneL 
DeuM  piua  adoravit,  qui  eat.  Intelligere  de  Deo,  unica 
volebat  id.  auod  Deus  de  ae  intelligit  £o  contentua  ultra 
nihil  requisivli,  ne  idololairia  errarei.  In  voluntate  Del 
aic  requieacebat,  ut  llliua  niinam  omnlno  rationem  Inda* 
gandam  pntaret.  Hanc  unice  aupremam  omnium  legem 
9M9  coniendebat;  deliberata  conauntia  perfectiaaima 
colendam.  De  alila  et  aeinso  aeniiebat :  ut  quotiea  crimi- 
nfa  reoa  ad  p<snas  leulee  daninotoa  audiret,  aemper  cogt* 
taret,  acpe  diceret ;  *quis  dixerat  an  non  me  aim  mellorea  ? 
Utique,  ai  ipse  melior,  id  non  mihi  auctori  irlbueodom 
ease  palam  aio>  conflteor ;  aed  iia  largiemi  Deo/  **~Ong, 
Edit. 
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17S4,  "OhBemiM.  de  argento  viro,  ad  Reg. 
80c.  et  Acad.  Scient" 

These  are  the  writmgs  of  the  great  Boeihaaye, 
which  have  made  all  encomiumB  useless  and  yahi, 
«nce  no  man  can  attentively  perose  them  without 


admiring  the  abifitiea,  and  referencing  tiMnrfv 
of  the  author.* 


*  Oem.  Mag.  1780,  vol.  iz.  p.  170.— K. 


BLAKE. 


At  a  time  when  a  nation  is  engaged  in  a  war 
with  an  enemy  whose  insults,  ravages,  and  bar- 
barities have  long  called  for  vengeance,  an  ac- 
count of  such  Enfflish  commanders  as  have  me- 
rited the  acknowledgments  of  posterity,  by  ex- 
tending the  powers  and  raising  the  honour  of  their 
country,  seems  to  be  no  improper  entertainment 
for  our  readers.*  We  shall  dierefore  attempt  a 
succinct  narration  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Ad- 
miral Blake,  in  which  we  have  nothing  fiirther  in 
view  than  to  do  justice  to  his  bravery  and  con- 
duct, without  intending  any  pandlel  between  his 
achievements  and  those  of  our  present  admirals. 

RoBBRT  Blakb  was  bom  at  Bridfiewater,  in 
Somersetshire,  in  August,  1598,  his  f^er  being 
a  merchant  of  that  place,  who  had  acquired  a  con- 
siderable fortune  by  the  Spanish  trade.  Of  his 
earliest  years  we  have  no  account,  and  therefore 
can  amuse  the  reader  with  none  of  those  prog- 
nostics of  his  future  actions,  so  oflen  met  with  m 
memoirs. 

In  1615,  he  entered  into  the  university  of  Ox- 
ft>rd,  where  he  continued  till  1623,  though  with- 
out being  much  countenanced  or  caressed  by  his 
superiors,  for  he  was  more  than  once  disappomted 
in  nis  endeavours  after  academical  preferments.  It 
is  observable  that  Mr.  Wood  (in  his  Athene  Ox- 
onienses)  ascribes  the  repulse  he  met  with  at 
Wadham  College,  where  he  was  competitor  for  a 
fellowship,  either  to  want  of  learning,  or  of  sta^ 
ture.  With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  Uie  same 
writer  had  before  informed  us,  that  he  was  an  early 
riser  and  atudUms^  though  he  sometimes  relieved 
his  attention  b}r  the  amusements  of  fowling  and 
fishing.  As  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  did  not 
want  capacity,  we  may  tnerefore  conclude,  upon 
this  confession  of  his  diligence,  that  he  could  not 
fail  of  being  learned,  at  least  in  the  degree  requi- 
site to  the  enjoyment  of  a  fellowship ;  and  may 
safely  ascribe  his  disappointment  to  his  want  of 
stature,  it  beinp[  the  custom  of  Sir  Henry  Savil, 
then  warden  ofthat  college,  to  pay  much  regard 
to  the  outward  appearance  of  those  who  soliated 
preferment  in  that  society.  So  much  do  the  great- 
est events  owe  sometimes  to  accident  or  folfy ! 

He  afterwards  retired  to  his  native  place,  where 
''he  Itved,**  says  Clarendon,  ** without  any  ap- 
pearance of  ambition  to  be  a  greater  man  than 
he  Mras,  but  inveighed  with  great  fi^edom  against 
the  license  of  the  times,  andpower  of  the  court** 

In  1640,  he  was  chosen  Dursess  for  Bridge- 
water  by  Uie  Puritan  party,  to  whom  he  had  re- 
commended himself  by  the  disapprobation  of 
oiahop  Laud*8  violence  and  severity,  and  his  non- 


*  This  !ire  was  flrit  printed  in  the  Geotleman't  Mme- 
sine  fbr  the  j—x  1740.— If . 


compliance  with  those  new  ceremonies  which  he 
was  then  endeavouring  to  introdooe. 

When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  Blake,  in  ood- 
fbrmity  with  his  avowed  principles,  decbred  for 
the  parliament :  and  thinking  a  bare  dedarttioD 
for  right  not  all  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  raised  a 
troop  of  dnifioons  for  tus  party,  and  appeared  m 
the  ncld  wi£  so  much  bravery,  that  he  was  in  a 
short  time  advanced,  without  meeting  any  of  those 
obstructions  which  be  had  encountered  in  the 
university. 

In  1645,  he  was  governor  of  Taunton,  when 
the  Lord  Gorine  came  before  it  with  an  aninr  of 
10,000  men.  The  town  was  ill  fortified  and  on- 
supplied  with  almost  eveiy  thing  necessary  ibr 
supporting  a  siege.  The  state  of  this  ganison 
encooraff^  Colonel  Windham,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  Blake,  to  propose  a  capitolatioD ; 
which  was  rejected  by  Blake  with  indignatioa 
and  contempt :  nor  were  either  menaces  or  per* 
suasion  of  any  effect,  for  he  maintained  the 
place  under  all  its  disadvantages,  tiU  the  siege  was 
raised  by  the  parliament's  army. 

He  continued,  on  many  omer  oocasiona,  to 
give  proofs  of  an  insuperable  courage,  and  a 
steadmess  of  resolution  not  to  be  shaken  :  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  firm  adherence  to  the  paiia- 
ment,  joined  with  the  borough  of  Taunton  in  rp> 
turning  thanks  for  their  resolution  to  make  no 
more  addresses  to  the  King.  Yet  was  he  so  (ar 
from  approving  the  death  of  Charies  L  that  be 
made  no  scruple  of  declaring,  that  he  would  ven- 
ture his  life  to  save  him,  as  willingly  as  he  bad 
done  to  serve  the  parliament 

In  February,  164S-9,  he  vras  made  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  navy,  and  appointed  to  serve  on 
that  element,  for  which  he  seems  by  natme  to 
have  been  designed.  He  vras  soon  aftenrardi 
sent  in  pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom  be  shut 
up  in  (tie  hari>ourof  Kingsale,  in  Ireland,  for  seve- 
ral months,  till  want  of  provisions  and  despair  of 
relief  excited  the  prince  to  make  a  daring  dhti 
for  his  escape,  by  forcing  through  the  paifiamenrs 
fleet :  this  design  he  executed  with  his  usual  in 
trepidity,  and  succeeded  m  it,  though  with  the  Ion 
of  three  ships.  He  was  pursued  by  Blake  to 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  he  was  received  mto 
the  Tagus,  and  treated  with  great  distmctioo  bj 
the  Portuguese. 

Blake  coming  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  sent 
to  the  King  a  messenger,  to  inform  him,  that  the 
fleet  in  his  port  bdongini;  to  die  public  encsniesof 
the  commonwealth  of  tlngtano,  be  deoDaoded 
leave  to  fall  upon  it  This  being  refused,  tfaoQ|Eh 
the  refusal  was  in  very  soft  terms,  and  acoonpa 
nied  with  declarations  of  esteem,  and  a 
of  provisioqs,  so  exasperated  the 
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without  an  J  hentation,  he  fell  upon  the  Porto- 
ffuese  fleet,  then  retiiraing  from  BrmaU,  of  which 
he  took  seventeen  ships,  and  burnt  three.  It  was 
tn  no  purpose  that  the  King  of  Portugal,  alarmed 
at  so  unexpected  a  destruction,  ordered  Prince 
Rupert  to  attack  him,  and  retake  the  Brasil  shipn. 
Blaae  carried  home  his  prizes  without  molesta- 
tion, the  Prince  not  having  force  enough  to  pur- 
sue him,  and  well  pleased  with  the  opportunity  of 
quitting  a  port  where  he  could  no  longer  be  pro- 
tected. 

Blake  soon  supplied  his  fleet  with  provisions, 
and  received  orders  to  make  reprisals  upon  the 
French  who  had  stiflTered  their  privateers  to  mo- 
lest the  English  trade  ;  an  injury  which,  in  those 
da3rs,  was  always  immediately  resented,  and  if 
not  repaired  certainly  punished.  Sailing  with 
this  commission,  he  took  in  his  way  a  French 
man  of  war  valued  at  a  million.  How  this  ship 
happened  to  be  so  rich,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but 
ms  It  was  a  cruiser,  it  is  probable  the  rich  lading 
was  the  accumulated  plunder  of  many  prizes. 
Then  following  the  unfortunate  Rupeit,  whose 
fleet  b7  storms  and  battles  was  now  reduced  to 
fire  ships,  into  Carthagena,  he  demanded  leave 
of  the  Spanish  governor  to  attack  him  in  thb 
harbour,  but  received  the  samo  answer  which  had 
been  returned  before  by  the  Portuguese  :  **  That 
they  had  a  right  to  protect  all  ships  that  came 
into  their  dominions ;  that  if  the  admiral  were 
forced  in  thither,  he  should  find  the  name  security; 
and  that  he  required  him  not  to  violate  the  peace 
of  a  neutral  port**  Blake  withdrew  upon  this 
answer  into  the  Mediterranean  •  and  Rupert 
then  leaving  Carthagena  entered  the  port  of 
Malaga,  where  he  burnt  and  sunk  several  English 
merchant  ships.  Blake  judging  this  to  be  an  in- 
fringement of  the  neutrality  professed  by  the 
Spaniards,  now  made  no  scruple  to  fall  upon  Ru- 

Sert*s  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Malaga,  ana  having 
estroyed  three  of  his  ships,  obliged  him  to  quit 
the  sea,  and  take  sanctuary  at  the  Spanish  court 
In  Februanr,  1650-1,  Blake  still  continuing  to 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  met  a  French  ship 
of  considerable  force,  and  commanded  the  cap- 
tain to  come  on  board,  there  being  no  war  de- 
clared between  the  two  nations.  The  captain, 
when  he  came,  was  asked  by  him,  whether  "  he 
was  willing  to  lay  down  his  sword,  and  yield  ?** 
which  he  ffallantly  refuflcd,  though  in  hh  enemy's 
power.  Blake,  scorning  to  take  advantage  of  an 
artifice^  and  detesting  the  appearance  of  treachery, 
told  him,  **  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  back 
to  his  ship,  and  defend  it  as  long  as  he  could." 
The  captain  willingly  accepted  his  offi^r,  and  after 
a  fight  of  two  hours,  confessed  himself  conquered, 
kissed  his  sword,  and  surrendered  it. 

In  1652,  broke  out  the  mRmorable  war  between 
the  two  commonwealths  of  England  and  Hol- 
land ;  a  war  in  which  the  greatest  admirals  that 
psfhaps  any  age  has  produced,  were  engaged  on 
each  side,  m  which  nothing  less  was  contested 
than  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  and  which  was 
carried  on  with  vigour,  animosity,  and  resolution, 
proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  dispute. 
The  chief  commanders  of  the  Dutch  fleets  were 
Van  Trump,  De  Ruyter,  and  De  Witt,  the  most 
celebrated  names  of  their  own  nation,  and  who 
had  been  perhaps  more  renowned,  had  they  been 
opposed  by  any  other  enemies.  The  States  of 
Holland,  having  carried  on  their  trade  without 
opposition,  and  almost  witliout  competition,  not 
oolf  during  the  inactive  reign  of  Jamee  L  but 


daring  the  commotions  of  England,  had  airived 
to  that  height  of  naval  power,  and  that  affluence 
of  wealth,  that,  with  the  arroffance  which  a  long 
continued  prosperity  naturauy  produces,  they 
began  to  invent  new  claims,  and  to  treat  other 
nations  with  insolence,  which  nothing  can  defend 
but  superiority  of  force.  They  had  for  some 
time  made  uncommon  preparations  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense, and  liad  equipped  a  large  fleet,  without 
any  apparent  danger  threatenmg  them,  or  any 
avowed  design  of  attacking  their  neighbours.  This 
iknusual  armament  was  not  beheld  by  the  English 
without  some  jealousy,  and  care  was  taken  to 
fit  out  such  a  fleet  as  might  secure  the  trade  from 
interruption,  and  the  coast  from  insults  ;  of  this 
Blake  was  constituted  admiral  for  nine  months. 
In  this  situation  the  two  nations  remained,  keep  • 
ing  a  watchful  eye  upon  each  other,  without  act- 
ing hostilities  on  either  side,  till  the  ISth  of  May, 
1652,  when  Van  Trump  appeared  in  the  Downs 
with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  men  of  war.  Blake, 
who  had  then  but  twenty  ships,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Dutch  admiral  saluted  him  with 
three  single  shots,  to  require  that  he  should,  by 
striking  his  flag,  show  that  respect  to  the  English 
which  IS  due  to  every  nation  in  their  own  domi- 
nions ;  to  which  the  Dutchman  answered  with  a 
broadside  ;  and  Blake,  perceiving  that  he  intend- 
ed to  dispute  the  point  of  honour,  advanced  with 
his  own  ship  before  the  rest  of  hiis  fleet,  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  a  general  battle  might  be  prevent- 
ed. But  the  Dutch,  instead  of  admitting  him  to 
treat,  fired  upon  him  from  their  whole  fleet,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  customs  of  war,  or  the  law 
of  nations.  Blake  for  some  time  stood  alone 
against  their  whole  force,  till  the  rest  of  his  squad- 
ron coming  up,  the  fight  was  continued  from  be- 
tween four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  till  nine  at 
night,  when  the  Dutch  retired  with  the  loss  of 
two  ships,  having  not  destroyed  a  single  vessel, 
nor  more  than  fifteen  men,  most  of  which  were 
on  board  the  Admiral,  who,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
parliament,  was  himself  engaged  for  four  hours 
with  the  main  body  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  be- 
ing the  mark  at  which  they  aimed ;  and  as  Whit- 
lock  relates,  received  above  a  thousand  shot 
Blake,  in  his  letter,  acknowledges  the  particular 
blessing  and  preservation  of  God,  and  ascribes 
his  success  to  the  justice  of  the  cause,  the  Dutch 
having  first  attacked  him  upon  the  English  coast 
It  is  indeed  little  less  than  miraculous,  that  a 
thousand  great  shot  should  not  do  more  execu- 
tion ;  and  those  who  will  not  admit  the  interpo- 
sition of  providence,  may  draw  at  least  this  in- 
ference from  it,  that  the  bravest  man  is  not  alwayt 
in  the  Treatcst  dan^rr. 

In  July,  he  met  tfie  Dutch  fishery  fleet  with  a 
convoy  of  twelve  men  of  war,  all  which  he 
took,  witli  100  of  their  herring-busses.  And  in 
September,  being  stationed  in  the  Downs,  with 
about  sixty  sail,  he  discovered  the  Dutch  admi- 
rals De  Witt  and  De  Ruyter  with  near  the  same 
number  and  advanced  towards  them ;  but  the 
Dutch  being  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  their  coast, 
and  shallowness  of  their  rivers,  to  build  their 
ships  in  such  a  manner  that  they  require  less 
depth  of  water  than  the  English  vessels,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  form  of  their  shippine,  and  shel- 
tered themselves  behind  a  fla^  called  KentUh 
Knock  :  so  that  the  English,  finding  some  of  their 
ships  aground,  were  obliged  to  alter  their  course; 
but  perceiving  early  the  next  morning  that  the 
Hollanders  had  forsaken  their  station,  they  «v 
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■ued  them  with  all  the  speed  that  the  wind,  which 
wa?  weak  and  ancertain,  allowed,  but  found 
tfaemselvefl  unable  to  reach  them  with  the  bulk  of 
their  fleet,  and  therefore  detached  some  of  the 
lightest  frigates  to  chase  thenu  These  came  so 
near  as  to  fire  upon  them  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon ;  but  the  Dutch,  instead  of  tacking  about, 
hoisted  their  sails,  and  steered  toward  their  own 
coast,  and  finding  themselves  the  next  day  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  English  fleet,  retired  into 
Goree.  The  sailors  were  eager  to  attack  them 
in  thdr  own  harbours  ;  but  a  council  of  war  be- 
ing convened  it  was  judged  imprudent  to  hazard 
the  fleet  upon  the  shoals,  or  to  engage  in  any  im- 
portant enterprise  viithout  a  fresh  supply  of  pro- 
visions. 

That  in  this  ensagement  the  victory  belonged 
to  the  Elnglish  is  beyond  dispute,  since,  without  the 
loM  of  one  ship,  and  with  no  more  than  forty  men 
killed,  they  drove  the  enemy  into  their  own  ports, 
took  the  rear-admiral  and  another  vessel,  and 
BO  discouraged  the  Dutch  admirals,  who  had  not 
agreed  in  their  measures,  that  De  Ruyter,  who 
had  declared  against  hazarding  a  battle,  desired 
to  resign  his  commission,  and  De  Witt,  who  had 
bsisted  upon  fighting,  fell  sick,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, with  vexation.  But  how  great  the  loss  of 
the  Dutch  was  is  not  certainly  known  :  that  two 
•cups  were  taken  they  are  too  wise  to  deny,  but 
afnrm  that  those  two  were  all  that  were  destroy- 
ed. The  English,  on  the  other  side,  aflirm  that 
three  of  their  vessels  were  disabled  at  the  first  en- 
counter, that  their  numbers  on  the  second  day 
were  visibly  diminished,  and  that  on  tlie  last  day 
they  saw  three  or  four  ships  sink  in  their  flight. 

UeWitt  being  now  discharged  by  the  Holland- 
ers as  unfortunate,  and  tlie  chief  command  restor- 
ed to  Van  Trump,  great  preparations  wen*  made 
for  retrieving  their  reputation,  and  repairing  their 
kisses.  Their  endeavours  were  assisted  by  the 
English  themselves,  now  made  factious  bv  suc- 
cess ;  the  men  who  were  entrusted  with  the 
civil  administration  being  jealous  of  those  whose 
military  commands  had  procured  so  much  honour, 
lest  they  who  raised  them  should  be  edipscd  by 
them.  Such  is  the  general  revolution  of  af&irs 
m  every  state  ;  danger  and  distress  produce 
nnanimity  and  bravery,  virtues  which  are  seldom 
unattended  with  success  ;  but  success  is  the  pa- 
rent of  pride,  and  pride  of  iealousy  and  faction  ; 
Imction  makes  way  for  calamity,  and  happy  is 
that  nation  whose  calamities  renew  their  unani- 
mity. Such  is  the  rotation  of  interests,  that 
equally  tend  to  hinder  the  total  destruction  of  a 
people,  and  to  obstruct  an  exorbitant  increase  of 
power. 

Blake  had  weakened  his  fleet  by  many  detach- 
ments, and  lay  with  no  more  than  forty  sail  in 
the  Downs,  very  ill  provided  both  with  men  and 
ammunition,  and  expecting  new  supplies  from 
those  whose  animosity  hindered  them  from  pro- 
viding them,  and  who  chose  rather  to  see  the  trade 
of  their  country  distressed,  than  tlie  sea-officers 
exalted  by  a  new  acquisition  of  honour  and  in- 
fluence. 

Van  Trump,  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself 
at  the  resumption  of  his  command  by  some  re- 
markable action,  h«d  assembled  eighty  ships  of 
war,  and  ten  fire-ships,  and  steered  towards  the 
Downs,  where  Blake,  with  whose  condition  and 
strength  he  was  probably  acquaintcxl,  was  then 
stationed.  Blake,  not  able  to  restrain  his  natural 
udour,  or  peiliaps  not  fulhr  infonned  of  the  su- 


periority of  his  enemies,  pot  out  to  encoantei 
them,  though  his  fleet  was  so  weakly  manned, 
that  half  of  his  ships  were  obliged  to  lie  idle  with- 
out engaging,  for  want  of  sailors.  The  force  d 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet  was  therefore  sustained  hj 
about  twenty-two  ships.  Two  of  the  English 
frigates,  named  the  Vanguard  and  the  Victory, 
af^r  having  for  a  long  time  stood  engaged  amidst 
the  whole  Dutch  fleet,  broke  timm^  without 
much  injury,  nor  did  the  English  lose  any  ships 
till  the  evening,  when  the  Garland,  carrying  forty 
gunsL  was  boarded  at  once  by  two  ^reat  ships, 
which  were  opposed  by  the  Enghsh  till  they  bad 
scarcely  any  men  left  to  defend  the  decks ;  then 
retiring  into  the  lower  part  of  the  veasel,  they 
blew  up  their  decks,  which  were  now  possessed 
by  the  enemy,  and  at  length  were  overpowered 
and  taken.  The  Bonaventure,  a  stout  well-boilt 
merchant  ship,  going  to  relieve  the  Garland,  was 
attacked  by  a  man  oif  war,  and  after  a  atout  le- 
sistance,  in  which  the  captain,  who  defended  her 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  was  killed,  was  likewise 
carried  ofi'by  the  Dutch.  Blake,  in  the  Triumph, 
seeing  the  Garland  in  distress,  pressed  forward 
to  retieve  her,  but  in  his  way  had  hia  foremtst 
shattered,  and  was  himself  boarded  ;  but  beating 
off  the  enemies,  he  disengaged  himself,  and  re- 
tired into  the  Thames  with  the  loss  only  of  two 
ships  of  force,  and  four  small  fri^tea,  but  with 
his  whole  fleet  much  shattered.  >i  or  was  the  vic- 
tory gained  at  a  cheap  rate,  notwithstanding  the 
unusual  disproportion  of  strength ;  for  of  the 
Dutch  flag-snips  one  was  blown  up,  and  the  other 
two  disabled  ;  a  proof  of  the  Enghsh  bravery, 
which  should  have  induced  Van  Trump  to  bavt 
spared  the  insolence  of  carrying  a  broom  at  his 
top-mast  in  his  triumphant  passage  through  the 
Channel,  which  he  intended  as  a  declaration  that 
he  would  sweep  the  seas  of  the  English  shipping; 
this,  which  he  had  little  reason  to  think  of  accom- 
plishing, he  soon  ader  perished  in  attempcin|r. 

There  are  sometimes  observations  and  inqui- 
ries, which  all  historians  seem  to  decline  by  agree- 
ment, of  which  this  action  may  afibrd  us  an  ex- 
ample :  nothing  appears  at  the  first  view  more  lo 
demand  our  curiosity,  or  afibrd  matter  for  exami- 
nation, than  this  wild  encounter  of  twenty-two 
ships  with  a  force,  according  to  their  accounts 
who  favour  the  Dutch,  three  times  superior. 
Nothing  can  justify  a  commander  in  ^htioi; 
under  such  disadvantages,  but  the  impoesibSity  d 
retreating.  But  what  hindered  Blake  fiom  r^ 
tiring  as  well  before  the  fight  as  after  it?  To  say 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  strength  of  the  Dutcn 
fleet,  is  to  impute  to  him  a  very  criminal  degree 
of  negligence  ;  and,  at  least,  it  must  be  confessed 
Uiat,  from  the  time  he  saw  them,  he  could  not  but 
know  tliat  they  were  too  powerful  to  be  opposed 
by  him,  and  even  then  there  was  time  for  retreat 
To  urge  the  ardour  of  his  sailors,  is  to  divest  him 
of  the  authority  of  a  commander,  and  to  chaife 
him  with  the  roost  reproachful  weakness  that  can 
enter  into  the  character  of  a  general  To  meo- 
tion  the  impetuosity  of  bis  own  coursj^  is  to 
make  the  blame  of  his  temerity  equal  to  the  praise 
of  his  valour ;  which  seems  mdeed  to  be  the  most 
gentle  censure  that  the  truth  of  history  will  aDow. 
We  must  then  admit,  amidst  our  euk>gies  and 
applauses,  that  the  great,  the  wise,  and  the  vafiant 
Blake  was  once  betrayed  to  an  inconsiderate  and 
desperate  enterprize,  by  the  resistless  ardour  d 
his  own  spirit,  and  a  noble  jealousy  of  the  hoDOCs 
of  bis  country. 
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h  was  not  lonff  before  be  had  an  opportunity 
of  rerenging  his  loss,  and  restraining  Uie  inso- 
lence of  the  Dutch.  On  the  13th  of  February, 
165^3,  Blake  being  at  the  head  of  eighty  sail, 
and  assisted,  at  his  own  reouest,  by  Colonels 
Monk  and  Dean,  espied  Van  Trump  with  a  fleet 
of  aboye  100  men  of  war,  as  Clarendon  relates, 
of  70  by  their  own  public  accounts,  and  300  meiw 
diant  ships  under  his  convoy.  The  English,  wiUi 
their  usiial  intrepidity,  advanced  towanls  them ; 
and  Blake  in  the  Triumph^  in  which  he  always 
ltd  his  Beet,  with  twelve  ships  more,  came  to  an 
engagement  with  the  main  body  of  the  EKitch 
fleet,  and  by  the  disparity  of  their  force  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremiry,  havinff  received  in  his 
hull  no  fewer  than  700  shots,  when  Lawson  in 
the  Fairfax  came  to  his  assistance.  The  rest  of 
the  English  fleet  now  came  in,  and  the  tight  was 
eontinued  with  the  utmost  degree  of  vigour  and 
resolution,  till  the  nijght  save  the  Dutch  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retiring^  with  &e  loss  of  one  flac-snip. 
and  'six  other  men  of  war.  The  English  had 
many  vessels  damaged,  but  none  lost  On  board 
Lawson*s  shijp  were  killed  100  men,  and  as  many 
on  board  Blake's^  who  lost  his  captain  and  secre- 
taiT.  and  himself  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh. 

Blake,  having  set  ashore  his  wounded  men, 
•ailed  in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who  sent  his 
eonyoy  before,  and  himself  retired  fighting  to- 
wards Bulloign.  Blake  ordered  his  light  frigates 
to  follow  the  merchants,  still  continued  to  harass 
Van  Trump,  and  on  the  third  day,  the  20th  of 
Fehruanr,  the  two  fleets  came  to  another  battle, 
in  which  Van  Trump  once  more  retired  before 
the  English,  and  making  use  of  the  pecuhar  form 
of  his  shipping,  securwi  himself  in  the  shoals. 
The  accounts  of  this  fight,  as  of  all  the  others, 
are  various;  but  the  EKitch  writers  themselves 
confess  that  they  lost  eight  men  of  war,  and  more 
than  twenty  merchant  ships ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  sufilered  much  more  than  they  are  wil- 
ling to  allow,  for  these  repeated  defeats  provoked 
Che  common  people  to  riots  and  insurrections,  and 
obliged  the  States  to  ask,  though  ineffectually, 
Ibr  peace. 

In  April  following,  the  form  of  government  in 
England  was  changed,  and  the  supreme  autho- 
rtey  assumed  by  Cromwell ;  upon  which  occasion 
Btake,  with  his  associates,  declared  that,  notwith- 
itanding  the  change  in  the  administration,  they 
should  still  be  ready  to  discharge  their  trust,  ancl 
to  defend  the  nation  from  insults,  injuries,  and 
•ncroachments.  <*Itis  not,"  says  Blake,  <*the 
business  of  a  seaman  to  mind  state  afiairs,  but 
to  hinder  foreigners  from  fooling  us.**  This  was 
the  principle  m>m  which  he  never  deviated,  and 
which  he  always  endeavoured  to  inculcate  in  the 
fleet,  as  the  surest  foundation  of  unanimity  and 
steadiness.  <*  Disturb  not  one  another  with  do- 
aaestic  disputes,  but  remember  that  we  are  Endish, 
and  our  enemies  are  foreigners.  Enemies !  wliich, 
let  what  party  soever  prevail,  it  is  equally  the  in- 
terest of  our  country  to  humble  and  restrain." 

After  the  30th  of  April,  1653,  Blake,  Monk, 
and  Dean,  sailed  out  of  the  English  harbours  with 
100  men  of  war,  and  finding  the  Dutch  with  70 
sail  on  their  own  coasts,  drove  them  to  the  Texel, 
and  took  fifty  doggers.  Then  they  sailed  north- 
ward in  pursuit  of  Van  Trump,  who,  having  a 
fleet  of  merchants  under  his  convoy,  durst  not 
•Dter  the  Channel,  but  steered  towards  the  Sound, 
and,  !^  great  dexterity  and  address,  escaped  the 
three  English  ^mirals,  and  brought  all  his  ships 


into  their  harbour;  then,  knowing  that  Blaks 
was  still  in  the  North,  came  before  Dover,  and 
fired  upon  that  town,  but  was  driven  off*  by  the 
castle. 

Monk  and  Dean  stationed  themselves  again  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  and  blocked  up  the 
Ehitch  in  their  own  ports  with  e^ty  sail ;  but 
hearing  that  Van  Trump  was  at  Goree  with  120 
men  of  war,  they  ordereo  all  ships  of  force  in  the 
river  and  ports  to  repair  to  them. 

On  June  3d,  the  two  fleets  came  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  the  beginning  of  which  Dean  was  car- 
ried off  by  a  cannon-ball ;  yet  the  fight  continued 
from  about  twelve  to  six  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  Dutch  gave  way,  and  retreated  fighting. 

On  the  4th  in  the  afternoon,  Blake  came  up 
with  eighteen  fresh  ships,  and  procured  the  En- 
glish a  complete  vktofy ;  nor  could  the  Dutch 
any  otherwise  preserve  their  ships  than  by  retiring 
once  more  into  the  flats  and  shallows,  where  the 
laraest  of  the  Englisb  vessels  could  not  approach. 

In  this  battle  Van  Trump  boarded  vice-admiral 
Pen ;  but  was  beaten  of^  and  himself  boarded, 
and  reduced  to  blow  up  his  decks,  of  which  the 
English  had  gotten  possession.  He  was  then 
entered  at  once  by  Pen  and  another ;  nor  could 
possibly  have  escaped,  bad  not  De  Ruyter  and 
be  Witt  arrived  at  that  instant  and  rescued  him. 

However  the  Dutch  may  endeavour  to  ex- 
tenuate their  loss  in  this  battle,  by  admitting  no 
more  than  eight  ships  to  have  been  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  received 
much  greater  damages,  not  only  by  the  accounts 
of  more  impartial  historians,  but  oy  the  remon- 
strances ana  exclamations  of  then*  admirals  them* 
selves ;  Van  Trump  declaring  before  the  States, 
that "  without  a  numerous  reinforcement  of  large 
men  of  war,  he  could  serve  thein  no  more ;"  and 
De  Witt  crying  out  before  them,  with  the  natural 
warmth  or  his  character,  "Why  should  I  be 
silent  before  my  lords  and  masters  7  The  English 
are  our  masters,  and  by  consequence  masters  of 
the  sea.** 

In  November,  1654,  Blake  was  sent  by  Cronn 
well  into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  nowerful  fleet, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  ntceived  tne  homage  ot 
all  that  part  of  the  worid,  being  eouaUy  courted 
by  the  haughty  Spaniards,  the  surly  Dutch,  and 
the  lawless  Algerines. 

In  March,  1656,  having  forced  Al^rs  to  sub- 
mission, he  entered  the  tiarbour  of  jTunis,  and 
demanded  reparation  for  the  robberies  practised 
upon  the  English  by  the  pirates  of  that  place,  and 
inMsted  that  tlie  captives  of  his  nation  should  be 
set  at  liberty.  The  governor  having  planted  bat- 
teries along  the  shore,  and  drawn  up  his  ships 
under  the  castles,  sent  Blake  a  haugh^  and  mso- 
lent  answer :  "  There  are  our  castles  of  Goletta, 
and  Porto  Ferine,"  said  he,  "upon  whkh  you 
may  do  your  worst ;"  adding  other  menaces  and 
insults,  and  mentioning  in  terms  of  ridicule  the 
inequality  of  a  fight  between  ships  and  castles. 
Blake  had  likewise  demanded  leave  to  take  in 
water,  which  was  refused  him.  Fired  with  this 
inhuman  and  insolent  treatment,  he  curled  his 
whiskers,  as  was  his  custom  when  he  was  angiy, 
and,  entering  Porto  Ferino  with  his  great  ships, 
discharged  his  shot  so  fast  upon  the  batteries  sjul 
castles,  that  in  two  hours  the  guns  were  dismounts 
ed,  and  the  works  forsaken,  though  he  was  at 
first  exposed  to  the  fire  of  six^  can  non .  He  then 
ordered  his  officers  to  send  out  their  lonff  boats 
well  manned  to  seise  nine  of  the  piraticsl  ahipn 
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lying  in  the  rotd,  himself  continuing  to  fire  upon 
the  c«8tle.  This  wan  so  bravely  executed,  that 
with  the  loss  of  only  twenty-five  men  killed,  and 
forty-eifiht  wounded,  all  the  ships  were  fired  in 
the  sight  of  Tunis.  Thence  sailing  to  Tripoli, 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  that  nation  ;  then  r<> 
turning  to  Tunis,  he  found  nothing  but  submis- 
sion. And  such  indeed  was  his  reputation,  that 
he  met  with  no  farther  opposition,  but  collected  a 
kind  of  tribute  from  the  princes  of  those  countries, 
his  business  being  to  demand  reparation  for  all 
the  injuries  offerecTto  the  English  during  the  civil 
wars.  He  exacted  from  the  Duke  of  Tuscany 
GOjOOOf.,  and.  as  it  is  said,  sent  home  sixteen  ships 
laden  with  the  efiects  which  he  had  received  from 
several  states. 

The  respect  with  which  he  obliged  all  foreign- 
ers to  treat  his  countrymen,  appears  from  a  story 
related  by  Bishop  Burnet  Wnen  he  lay  before 
Mala^  m  a  time  of  peace  with  Spain,  some  of 
his  sailors  went  ashore,  and  meeting  a  procession 
of  the  host,  not  only  reAised  to  pay  any  respect  to 
it,  but  laughed  at  those  that  aia.  The  people, 
bein^  put  by  one  of  the  priests  upon  resentmg 
this  mdinubr,  fell  upon  them  and  oeat  them  se- 
verely, wien  they  returned  to  their  ship,  they 
complained  of  their  ill-treatment;  upon  which 
Blake  sent  to  demand  the  priest  who  had  procured 
it  The  viceroy  answerea  that,  having  no  autho- 
rity over  the  priests,  he  could  not  send  him :  to 
which  Blake  replied,  ''that  he  did  not  inquire 
into  the  extent  ot  the  viceroy's  authority,  but  that 
if  the  priest  were  not  sent  within  three  hours,  he 
would  bum  the  town.**  The  viceroy  then  sent 
the  priest  to  him,  who  pleaded  the  provocation 
given  by  the  seamen.  Blake  bravely  and  ration- 
ally answered,  that  if  he  had  complained  to  him, 
he  would  have  punished  them  severely,  for  he 
would  not  have  his  men  affiont  the  established  re- 
ligion of  any  place ;  but  that  he  was  angry  that 
the  Spaniards  should  assume  that  power,  tor  he 
wouki  have  all  the  world  know  ^  that  an  English- 
man was  only  to  be  punished  by  an  Englishman.** 
So  havingr  used  the  priest  civilly,  he  sent  him  back, 
being  satisfied  that  he  was  in  his  power.  This 
conduct  so  much  pleased  Cromwell,  that  he  read 
the  letter  in  council  with  great  satis&ction,  and 
said,  ''he  hoped  to  make  the  name  of  an  English- 
man as  great  as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had  fa«en." 

In  1656,  the  Protector,  having  declared  war 
against  Spain,  despatched  Blake  with  twenty-five 
men  of  war  to  infest  their  coasts,  and  intercept 
their  shipping.  In  pureuance  of  these  orders  he 
cruised  all  wmter  about  the  Straits,  and  then  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Coles,  where  he 
received  inteUigence  that  the  Spanish  plate-fleet 
lay  at  anchor  in  the  bay  of  SantarCruz,  m  the  isle 
or  Tenerifle.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1657,  he  de- 
parted  from  Cales,  and  on  the  20th  arrived  at 
Santa*Cruz,  where  he  found  sixteen  Spanish  ves- 
sels. The  bay  was  defended  on  the  north  side  by 
a  castle  well  mounted  with  cannon,  and  in  other 
parts  by  seven  forts  with  cannon  proportioned 
to  the  bigness,  all  united  by  a  line  ofcommunica- 
tion  manned  with  musoueteers.  The  Spanish 
admiral  drew  up  his  small  ships  under  the  cannon 
of  the  castle,  and  stationed  six  great  galleons  with 
their  broadsides  to  the  sea :  an  advantageous  and 
prudent  disposition,  but  of^  little  effect  against  the 
English  commander;  who  determining  to  attack 
them,  ordered  Stayner  to  enter  the  bay  with  his 
Mjuadnm ;  then  postiiu;  some  of  his  larger  ships 
to  pb/  npoD  tiM  fixti&cations,  himself  attacked 


the  galleons,  which,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  wen 
at  length  abandoned  by  the  Spaniards,  thouriitbe 
least  of  them  was  bigger  than  tne  biggest  of  B^ef 
ships.  The  forts  and  smaller  vessels  being  now 
shattered  and  forsaken,  the  whole  fleet  was  set 
on  fire,  the  galleons  bv  Blake,  and  the  smaller 
vessels  by  Stajmer,  the 'English  vesseb  being  too 
much  shattered  In  the  fight  to  bring  them  away. 
Thus  was  the  whole  plate>fleet  destroyed,  "and 
the  Spaniards,"  according  to  Rapin's  remaik. 
"  sustained  a  great  loss  of  uiips,  money,  men,  and 
merchandise,  while  the  English  gained  nc^ttung 
but  glory."  As  if  he  that  mcreases  the  mifitaiy 
reputation  of  a  people  did  not  increase  their  power, 
and  he  that  weakens  hif  ^emy  in  eSeci  strength- 
ens himself 

"The  whole  action,"  says ClarendotL  "was so 
incredible,  that  all  men,  who  knew  the  place,  won- 
dered that  any  sober  man,  with  what  courage  so* 
ever  endowecL  would  ever  have  undertaken  it, 
and  they  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  be> 
lieve  wnat  they  had  done :  while  the  Spaniards 
comforted  themselves  with  the  belief  mat  they 
were  devils  and  not  men  who  had  destroyed  them 
in  such  a  manner.  So  much  a  strong  resolution 
of  bold  and  courageous  men  can  bnn£  to  pass, 
that  no  resistance  or  advantage  of  ground  can  dis- 
appoint them ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  imacined  how 
small  a  loss  the  English  sustamed  in  Oiis  unps- 
ralleled  action,  not  ope  ship  being  left  behind,  and 
the  killed  and  wounded  not  exceeding  200  men ; 
when  the  slaughter  on  board  the  Spanish  ships 
and  on  shore  was  incredible."  The  general  cruized 
for  some  time  afterwards  with  his  victorious  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  Cales,  to  intercept  the  Spanidi 
shipping ;  but  finding  his  constitution  broken  by 
the  bitifue  of  the  last  three  years,  determined  to 
return  home,  and  died  before  he  came  to  land. 

His  body  was  embalmed,  and  having  lain  soot 
time  in  state  at  Greenwich-house,  was  buried  ia 
Henry  VII.^s  chapel,  with  all  the  funeral  solemnity 
due  to  the  remains  of  a  man  so  famed  fix-  liis  bra- 
very, and  so  spotless  in  his  integrity;  nor  is  it 
without  rc^t  that  I  am  obliged  to  relate  the 
treatment  ms  body  met  a  year  after  the  Restore 
tion,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  express  comnttnd, 
and  buried  in  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  churchyard. 
Had  he  been  guilty  of  the  mutter  of  Charles  L  to 
insult  his  body  had  been  a  mean  revenge :  but  as 
he  was  innocent,  it  was,  at  least,  inhumanity,  and, 
perhaps,  ingratitude.  "Let  no  man,"  tmy»  tibs 
oriental  proverb,  "pnll  a  dead  lion  by  the  beard." 

But  that  record  which  was  deniedms  body  has 
been  paid  to  his  better  remains,  his  name  and  his 
memory.  Nor  has  any  writer  dared  to  deny  him 
the  praise  of  intrepidity,  honesty,  contempt  ot 
wealth,  and  love  ol  his  country.  "  He  was  the 
first  man,"  says  Clarendon,  "thiat  declined  the  old 
track,  and  made  it  apparent  that  the  sciences 
might  .be  attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagmed. 
He  was  the  first  man  that  brought  ships  to  coo- 
tenm  castles  on  shore,  which  had  ever  been 
thought  very  formidable,  but  were  discovered  by 
him  to  make  a  noise  only,  and  to  fright  those  who 
could  rarely  be  hurt  by' them.  He  was  the  first 
that  infused  that  proportion  of  courase  into  sea* 
men,  by  making  them  see,  bf  experience,  wfast 
mighty  things  they  could  do  if  tbey  were  resolved, 
and  taught  them  to  fight  in  fire,  as  well  as  uam 
the  water ;  and  though  ne  has  been  very  wefl  m»> 
tatcd  and  followed,  was  the  first  that  gave  the  ex> 
ample  of  that  kind  of  naval  courage,  and  boldaad 
resolute  achievements." 
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To  fhis  attestHtion  of  his  military  excellence,  it 
nay  be  proper  to  subjoin  an  account  of  his  moral 
character,  from  the  author  of  "Lives  English  and 
Foreign."  "He  was  jealous,"  says  that  writer, 
"of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  tne  glory  of  his 
nation  ,*  and  as  he  made  use  of  no  mean  arti^ces 
to  raise  himself  to  the  highest  command  at  sea,  so 
lie  needed  no  interest  out  his  merit  to  support 
Um  in  it  He  scorned  nothing  more  than  money, 
which,  aa  fast  as  it  came  in,  was  laid  out  by  him 
in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  to  show  tfaiat  he 
was  animated  by  that  brave  public  spiri^  which 
has  since  been  reckoned  rather  romantic  than 
hflroic  And  he  was  so  disinterested,  that  though 
DO  man  had  more  opportunities  to  enrich  himself 
than  he,  who  had  taken  so  many  millions  from 
the  enemies  of  England,  yet  he  threw  it  all  into 
the  public  treasury,  and  did  not  die  500f.  richer 
than  his  father  left  him ;  which  the  author  avers, 
from  his  personal  knowledge  of  his  family  and 
their  drcumstancea,  having  been  bred  up  in  it, 


and  often  heard  his  brother  gvn  this  account  ci 
him.  He  was  reliinous  accoraing  to  the  pretend- 
ed purity  of  these  times,  but  would  frequently  aU 
low  himself  to  be  merry  with  his  officers,  and  by 
his  tenderness  and  generosity  to  the  seamen  had 
so  endeared  himself  to  them,  that  when  he  died 
they  lamented  his  loss  as  that  of  a  common 
father." 

Instead  of  more  testimonies,  his  ckiaracter  may 
be  properiy  concluded  with  one  incident  of  his 
life,  by  winch  it  appears  how  much  the  spirit  of 
Blake  was  superior  to  all  private  views.  Hjs  bro- 
ther in  the  last  action  with  the  Spaniards,  having 
not  done  his  duty,  was  at  Blake's  desire  discarded 
and  the  ship  was  given  to  another ;  yet  was  he 
not  less  regardful  of  him  as  a  brother,  for  when 
he  died  he  left  him  his  estate,  knowing  him  well 
oualified  to  adorn  or  enjoy  a  private  fortune, 
uiough  he  had  found  him  unfit  to  serve  his  coun- 
try in  a  public  character,  and  had  therefore  no* 
simered  him  to  rob  it 
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FkANCis  Drake  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
Devonshire,  who  being  inclined  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Protestants,  at  that  time  much  opposed  by 
Henry  Vin.  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  place  of 
reodence  into  Kent  for  refuge,  from  the  persecu- 
lion  raiseu  AgaAnst  mm,  and  those  of  tne  same 
opinion,  by  tne  law  of  the  six  articles. 

H^w  long  he  lived  there,  or  how  he  was  sup- 
ported, was  not  known;  nor  have  we  any  ao- 
ooont  of  the  first  years  of  Sir  Francis  Diuke's 
lifej  of  any  disposition  to  hazards  and  adventures 
which  might  have  been  discovered  in  his  child* 
hood,  or  of  the  education  which  qualified  him  for 
Bodi  wonderful  attempts. 

We  are  only  informed  that  he  was  put  appren- 
tice by  his  father  to  the  master  of  a  small  vessel 
that  traded  to  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
under  whom  he  probablv  learned  the  rudiments 
of  navigation,  and  familiarized  himself  to  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  sea. 

But  how  few  opportunities  soever  he  might 
bave  in  this  part  of  his  life  for  the  exercise  of 
his  courage,  he  gave  so  many  proofs  of  diligence 
tnd  fidehty,  that  his  master  dying  unmarried,  left 
bim  his  Uttle  vessel  in  reward  of  his  services  ;  a 
nrcumstance  that  deserves  to  bo  remembered, 
not  only  as  it  may  illustrate  the  private  character 
of  this  brave  man,  but  as  it  may  hint  to  all  those 
Rffao  may  hereailer  propose  his  conduct  for  their 
imitation,  that  virtue  is  the  surest  foundation  both 
of  reputation  and  fortune,  and  that  the  first  step 
to  greatness  is  to  be  honest 

U  it  were  not  improper  to  dwell  longer  on  an 
incident  at  the  first  view  so  inconsiderable,  it 
night  be  added,  that  it  deserves  the  reflection  of 
those,  who,  when  th«f  are  engaged  in  af&irs  not 
idequate  to  their  abilities,  pass  them  over  with  a 
bontemptuous  neglect^  and  while  they  amuse 
IJbemserves  withchunencal  schemes,  ana  plans  of 

*  Thla  Lire  was  first  printed  In  the  Oeatleman^s  Ma- 
laslne  for  the  year  1740. 


future  undertakmgs,  sufier  every  opportunity  oi 
smaller  advantage  to  slip  away  as  unwoitby  their 
regard.  They  may  learn  from  the  example  of 
Drake,  that  diligence  in  emplovments  of  less  con- 
sequence is  the  most  successml  introduction  to 
greater  enterprises. 

After  having  followed  for  some  time  his  mas- 
ter's profession,  he  grew  weary  of  so  narrow  a 
province,  and  having  sold  his  little  vessel,  ventured 
nis  effects  in  the  new  trade  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  having  not  been  long  discovered,  and  very 
little  frequented  by  the  En^sh  till  that  time,  wer« 
conceived  so  much  to  abound  in  wealth,  that  no 
voyage  thither  could  fail  of  being  recompensed  by 
great  advantages.  Nothing  was  talked  of  among 
the  mercantile  or  adventurous  part  of  mankint^ 
but  the  beauty  and  riches  of  the  new  world. 
Fresh  discoveries  were  frequently  made,  new 
countries  and  nations  never  heard  of  before  were 
daily  described,  and  it  may  easily  be  concluded 
that  the  relaters  did  not  diminish  the  merit  of 
their  attempts,  by  suppressing  or  diminishing  any 
circumstance  thatmignt  produce  wonder,  or  excite 
curiosity.  Nor  was  thrir  vanity  only  engaged  in 
raising  admirers,  but  their  interest  likewise  in  pro- 
curing adventurers,  who  were  indeed  easily  gained 
by  the  hopes  which  naturally  arise  from  new 
prospects;  though  through  igriorance  of  the 
American  sens,  and  by  the  malice  of  the  Spa- 
niards, who  from  the  first  discovery  of  those  coun- 
tries considered  every  other  nation  that  attempted 
to  follow  them  as  mvaders  of  their  righU^  the 
best  concerted  designs  often  miscarried. 

Amon^  those  who  sufiered  most  from  th« 
Spanish  mjustice,  was  Captain  John  Hawkma, 
wno,  having  been  admitted  by  the  viceroy  to 
traffic  in  the  bay  of  Mexico,  was,  contrary  to  the 
stipulation  then  made  between  them,  and,  in  vio-* 
lation  of  the  peace  between  Spun  and  EnjEland, 
attacked  witnout  any  declaration  of  hostilities 
and  obtiged,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  to  r»- 
tire,  with  the  loss  of  four  8hipe,and  a  great  bubp 
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ber  of  his  men,  who  were  either  destroyed  or  ear- 
ned into  slavery. 

In  tliis  voyage  Drake  had  adventured  almost 
all  his  fortune,  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
recover,  both  by  his  own  private  interest,  and  by 
obtaining  letters  from  dueen  Elizabeth  ^  for  the 
Spaniards,  deaf  to  all  remonstrances,  either  vin- 
dicated the  injustice  of  the  viceroy,  or  at  least 
forbore  to  repress  it 

Drake,  thus  oppressed  and  impoverished,  re- 
tained at  least  his  courage  and  his  industry,  that 
ardent  spirit  that  prompted  him  to  adventures, 
and  that  mdefatigable  patience  that  enabled  him 
to  surmount  difficulties.  He  did  not  sit  down 
idly  to  lament  misfortunes,  which  heaven  had  put 
It  in  his  power  to  remedy,  or  to  repine  at  poverty 
while  the  wealth  of  his  enemies  was  to  be  gained. 
But  having  made  two  voyages  to  America  for  the 
sake  of  gaining  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the 
Spanish  settlements,  and  acquainted  himself  with 
the  seas  and  coasts,  he  determined  on  a  third 
expedition  of  more  importance,  by  which  the 
Spaniards  should  find  how  imprudently  they  al- 
ways act  who  injure  and  insult  a  brave  man. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1572,  Francis  Drake  set 
■ail  from  Plymouth,  in  the  Pascha  of  seventy 
tons,  accompanied  by  the  Swan  of.  twenty-five 
tons,  commanded  by  his  brother  John  E^ke, 
having  in  both  the  vessels  seventy-three  men  and 
bo3r8,  with  a  year's  provision,  and  such  artillery 
and  ammunition  as  was  necessar]^  for  his  undertak- 
Ufig,  which,  however  incredible  it  may  appear  to 
MKh  as  consider  rather  his  force  than  his  fortitude, 
was  no  less  than  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  worid. 

The  wind  continuing  favourable,  they  entered. 
June  29,  between  Guadaloupe  and  Dominica,  and 
on  July  6th  saw  the  island  of  Santa  Maitha ; 
then  continuing  their  course,  after  having  been 
becalmed  for  some  time,  the^  arrived  at  Port 
Pheasant,  so  named  by  Drake  in  a  former  voyage 
to  the  east  of  N  ombre  de  Dies.  Here  he  pro- 
posed to  build  his  pinnaces,  which  he  had  brought 
in  pieces  ready  framed  from  Plymouth,  and  was 
going  ashore  with  a  few  men  unarmed,  but  dis- 
covering asmoke  at  a  distance,  ordered  the  other 
boat  to  follow  him  with  a  greater  force. 

Then  marching  towan»  the  fire,  which  was 
m  the  top  of  a  high  tree,  he  found  a  plate  of  lead 
nailed  to  another  tree  with  an  inscription  en- 
graved npon  it  by  one  Garret  an  Englishman, 
who  had  left  that  place  but  five  days  before,  and 
oad  taken  this  method  of  informing  him  that  the 
Spaniards  had  been  advertised  of  his  intention  to 
anchor  at  that  place,  and  that  it  therefore  would 
be  prudent  to  make  a  very  short  stay  there. 

But  Drake,  knowing  how  convenient  this 
place  was  tor  his  designs,  and  considering  that 
the  hazard  and  waste  of  time  which  could  not  be 
avoided  in  seeking  another  station,  was  equiva- 
lent to  any  other  dangler  which  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Spaniards,  determined  to  foUow 
his  first  resolution  ;  only  for  his  greater  security, 
he  ordered  a  kind  of  pausade  or  fortification  to  be 
made  by  felling  large  trees,  and  laying  the  trunks 
and  branches  one  upon  another  by  t&  side  of  the 
river. 

On  July  20,  having  built  their  pinnaces,  and 
oeing  joined  by  one  Captain  Raose,  who  hap- 
pened to  touch  at  the  same  place  with  a  bark  of 
nty  men,  they  set  sail  towanis  Nombre  de  Dios, 
•no,  taking  two  frigates  at  the  island  of  Pines, 
wera  infomied  by  toe  negroes  which  they  foaad 


in  them,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  p^aoe  were 
in  expectation  of  some  soldiers,  which  the  go- 
vernor of  Panama  had  promised,  to  defend  them 
from  the  Symerons,  or  fugitive  negroes,  who, 
having  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  their  roaft^n 
in  great  numbers,  had  settled  themselves  undei 
two  kings  or  leaders  on' each  side  of  the  wav  be 
tween  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Panama,  and  not 
only  asserted  their  natural  right  to  liberty  and 
independence,  but  endeavoured  to  revenge  the 
cruelties  they  had  sufiered,  and  had  lately  pot  the 
inhabitants  of  Nombre  de  Dios  into  the  otmost 
consternation. 

These  Negroes  the  captain  set  on  shore  on 
the  main  lano,  so  that  they  might,  by  ioinmg  the 
Symerons,  recover  their  liberty,  or  at  least  might 
not  have  it  in  their  power  to  pve  the  people  of 
Nombre  de  Dioa  any  speedy  lofbrmatioD  of  his 
intention  to  invade  them. 

Then  selecting  fifly-three  men  from  his  own 
company,  and  twenty  from  the  crew  of  his  new 
associate,  Captain  Kauite,  he  embarked  with 
them  in  his  pinnaces,  and  set  sail  for  Nombre  de 
Dios. 

On  July  2Sth,  at  night,  he  approached  the  town 
undiscovered,  and  dropt  his  anchors  under  the 
shore,  intending  after  his  men  were  refreshed,  to 
begin  the  attack  ;  but,  finding  that  they  were  ter- 
rifying each  other  with  formidable  accounts  of  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  the  multitude  of  the 
inhabitants,  he  determined  to  hinder  the  panic 
from  spreading  farther,  by  leading  them  imme- 
diately to  action  ;  and  therefore  oraered  them  to 
their  oars :  he  landed  without  any  oppootioo, 
there  being  only  one  gunner  upon  th«  bay,  tboach 
it  was  secured  with  six  braaa  ninnr>fi«  of  the 
largest  size  ready  mounted,  kktt  tne  goimer, 
while  they  were  throwing  the  cannons  fiom  theii 
carriages,  alarmed  the  town  as  they  soon  db- 
cover^  by  the  bell,  the  drums,  and  the  noiie  of 
the  people. 

Drake,  leavmg  twelve  men  to  gnaid  the  poi- 
naces,  marched  round  the  town  with  no  great  op- 
position, the  men  bemg  more  hart  by  txmdmg  on 
the  weapons  left  on  tlie  ground  by  the  flying  ene- 
my, than  by  the  resistance  which  they  etwoaii- 
tered. 

At  length,  having  takMi  seme  of  the  Spajaards, 
Drake  commanded  them  to  show  him  tfao  gover- 
nor's house,  where  the  mules  that  briug  the  silver 
from  Panama  were  unloaded  ;  there  they  ioaod 
the  door  open,  and,  entering  the  room  where 
the  silver  was  deposited,  found  it  heaped  op  in 
bars  in  such  quantities  as  almost  exceed  htod, 
the  pile  being,  they  conjectured,  seventy  feet 
in  length,  ten  in  breadth,  and  twelve  in  bei^ 
each  bar  weighing  between  thirty  and  foffty<STe 
pounds. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that,  at  the  si^  of  Ibii 
treasure,  nothing  was  thought  on  by  Uie  Ed|^ 
but  by  what  means  they  mi^ht  best  convey  it  to 
their  boats ;  and,  doubtless  it  was  not  easy  for 
Drake,  who,  considering  their  distance  from  the 
shore  and  the  number  of  their  enemies,  was 
afraid  of  being  intercepted  in  his  retreat,  to  fan- 
derhis  men  from  encumbering  tbemschres  with 
so  much  silver  as  might  haveietarded  their  march, 
and  obstructed  the  use  of  their  weapons ;  how- 
ever, by  promising  to  lead  them  to  the  kin^  trea- 
sure-house, where  there  was  gjold  and  j^vds  to 
a  far  greater  value,  and  where  the  trcasore  wai 
not  only  more  portable,  but  nearer  the  coatl,  bs 
persuaded  thcni  to  follow  him,  and  reioai  IIm  naia 
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body  of  hit  men  then  dnwn  up  under  the  coid- 
mand  of  hie  brother  in  the  market  place. 

Here  he  found  his  little  troop  mucndisooura^ 
by  the  imagination,  that  if  they  stayed  anv  lon- 
ger the  enemy  would  gain  possession  of  their 
pinnaces,  and  that  they  should  then,  without  any 
means  of  safety,  be  left  to  stand  alone  against 
the  whole  power  of  that  country.  Drake,  not 
indeed  easily  terrified,  but  suffiaently  cautious, 
sent  tothe  coast  to  inquire  the  truth,  and  see  if 
the  same  terror  luid  taken  possession  of  th<>  men 
whom  he  had  left  to  guard  nis  boats  ;  but  finding 
no  foundation  for  th^e  dreadful  apprehensions, 
he  persisted  in  his  first  design,  and  fed  the  troop 
forward  to  the  treasure-house.  In  their  way  there 
fell  a  violent  shower  of  rain,  which  wet  some  of 
their  bow-string  and  extinguished  many  of  their 
matches ;  a  misfortune  which  might  soon  have 
been  repaired,  and  which  perhaps  the  enemy 
might  suffer  in  common  witn  them,  but  whieh. 
however,  on  this  occasion,  very  muchembarrassea 
them,  as  the  delay  produced  by  it  repressed 
that  ardour  which  sometimes  is  only  to  be  kept 
up  by  continued  action,  and  save  time  to  the  timo- 
lotts  and  slothful  to  spread  their  insinuations,  and 
propagate  their  cowardice.  Some,  whose  fear 
was  tneir  predominant  passion,  were  continually 
magnifying  the  numbers  and  courage  of  their 
enemies,  and  represepted  whole  nations  as  ready 
to  rush  upon  them  ;  others  whose  avarice  min- 
gled With  their  concern  for  their  own  safety,  were 
more  solicitous  to  preserve  what  they  had  already 
gmned,  than  to  acaoire  more ;  and  others,  brave 
m  themselves,  ana  resolute,  began  to  doubt  of 
•ttocess  in  an  undertaking  in  which  they  were 
•asodated  with  such  cowiurdly  companions.  So 
that  scarcely  any  man  appeared  to  proceed  in 
tfieir  enterprise  with  that  spin  and  alacrity  which 
ooold  give  Drake  a  prospect  of  success. 

This  be  percei^-ea,  and  with  some  emotion  told 
them,  that  i£  after  havmg  had  the  chief  treasure 
of  t!ie  world  within  their  reach,  they  should  go 
home  and  langinsh  in  poverty,  they  could  blame 
nothing  but  their  own  cowajtlice;  that  he  had 
performed  his  part,  and  was  still  desirous  to  lead 
them  on  to  riches  and  to  honour. 

Then  finding  that  either  shame  or  conviction 
made  them  wiUinfl  to  foUoW  him,  he  ordered  the 
treasure-house  to  be  forced,  and  commanding  his 
brother,  and  Qzcnham  of  Plvmouth,  a  man  known 
afterwards  for  liis  bold  acTventuies  in  the  same 
parts,  to  take  charge  of  the  treasure,  he  command- 
ed tilie  other  body  to  follow  him  to  the  market- 
place, that  lie  mi^t  be  ready  to  oppose  any  scat- 
tered troops  of  Uie  Spaniards,  and  hinder  them 
from  uniting  into  one  oody. 

But  as  he  stepped  forward,  his  strength  failed 
him  on  a  sudden,  and  he  fell  down  speechless. 
Then  it  was  that  his  companions  perceived  a 
wound  in  his  leg,  which  he  had  received  in  the 
first  encounter,  but  hitherto  concealed,  lest  his 
men,  easily  discouraged,  should  make  thoir  con- 
cern for  his  life  a  pretence  for  returning  to  their 
boatSL  Such  had  been  his  loss  of  blood,  as  was 
discovered  upon  nearer  observation,  that  it  had 
filled  the  p«inU  of  his  footsteps ;  and  it  appeared 
tfaice  credible  that  after  such  effusion  of  olood, 
life  shoold  remain. 

The  bravest  were  now  willing  to  retn^:  nei- 
ther the  deaire  of  honour  nor  of  ricncs  was  thoudkt 
enough  to  prevail  in  any  man  over  his  regard  for 
Us  leader.  Drake,  whom  cordials  had  inow  re- 
stored to  hbi  speech,  was  the  only  man  who  could 
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not  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  enterprize  unfi 
nishod.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  they  advised 
him  to  submit  to  go  on  board  to  have  his  wound 
dressed,  and  promised  to  return  with  him  and 
complete  their  design  ^  he  well  knew  how  imprac- 
ticable it  was  to  regain  the  opportunity  when  it 
was  once  lost;  and  could  easily  foresee  that  a 
respite,  but  of  a  few  hours,  would  enable  the  Spa- 
niards to  recover  from  their  consternation,  to  as- 
semble their  forces,  refit  their  batteries,  and  re- 
move their  treasure.  What  he  had  undergone  so 
much  danger  to  obtain  was  now  in  his  hands,  and 
the  thought  of  leaving  it  untouched  was  too  mor- 
tifying to  be  patiently  borne. 

However,  as  there  was  little  time  for  consultai* 
tion,  and  the  same  danger  attended  their  stay  in 
that  perplexity  and  confusion  as  their  return,  tney 
bound  up  lus  wound  with  his  scarf,  and  partly  by 
force,  partly  by  entreaty,  carried  him  to  tne  boats, 
in  which  they  all  embarked  by  break  of  day. 

Then  takma  with  them,  out  of  the  harbour,  a 
ship  loaded  wFth  wines,  they  went  to  Bastimen- 
tes,  an  island  about  a  league  from  the  town,  where 
thev  stayed  two  days  to  repose  the  wounded  men, 
and  to  regale  themselves  with  the  fruits  which 
grew  in  great  plenty  in  the  gardens  of  that 
uland. 

During  their  stay  here,  there  came  over  from 
the  main  land  a  Spanish  gentleman,  sent  by  the 
govemer,  with  instructions  to  inquire  whether  the 
captain  was  that  Drake  who  had  been  before  on 
their  coast,  whether  the  arrows  with  which  many 
of  their  men  were  wounded  were  not  poisoned, 
and  whether  they  wanted  provisions  or  other  ne- 
cessaries. The  messenger  likewise  extolled  their 
courage  with  the  highest  encomiums,  and  express- 
ed  his  admiration  of  their  daring  undertaking. 
Drake,  though  he  knew  the  civilities  of  an  enemy 
are  always  to  be  suspected,  and  that  the  messen- 
ger, amiost  all  his  professions  of  regard,  waf  no 
other  than  a  spy,  yet  knowing  that  he  had  noming 
to  apprehend,  treated  him  with  the  highest  ho- 
noure  that  his  condition  admitted  of.  In  answer 
to  his  inquiries,  he  assured  him  that  he  was  the 
same  Drake  with  whose  character  they  were  be- 
fore acquainted,  that  he  was  a  rigid  observer  of 
the  laws  of  war,  and  never  permitted  his  arrows  to 
be  poisoned :  he  then  dismissed  him  with  consi- 
derable presents,  and  told  him  that,  though  he  had 
unfortunately  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  would 
never  desist  from  his  desi^,  till  he  hod  shared 
with  Spain  the  treasures  of^mcrica. 

They  then  resolved  to  return  to  the  isle  of 
Pines,  where  they  had  left  their  ships,  and  coii 
suit  about  the  measures  they  were  now  to  take: 
and  having  arrived,  August  i ,  at  their  former  sta- 
tion, they  dismissed  Captain  Rause,  who,  judging 
it  unsafe  to  stay  any  longer  on  the  coast,  desirea 
to  be  no  longer  engaged  m  their  designs. 

But  Drake,  not  to  be  discouraged  §om  his  pofw 
poee  by  a  single  disappointment,  after  having  in- 
quired of  a  negro,  wnom  he  took  on  board  at 
Nombre  de  Dios,  the  most  wealthy  settlements, 
and  weakest  parts  of  the  coast,  resolved  to  attack 
Carthagena;  and  setting  sail  without  loss  of  time, 
came  to  anchor,  Augiut  13L  between  Cbarnha 
and  St  Bamards,  two  islands  at  a  little  distanca 
from  the  harbour  of  Carthagena;  then  passing 
with  his  boats  round  the  island  he  entered  tne  haiw 
hour,  and  in  the  movrth  of  it  found  a  frigate  with 
only  an  old  man  in  it,  who  voluntarily  informed 
them,  that  about  an  hoar  before  a  pinnace  had 
passed  by  with  sails  and  can;  and  all  the  sppeaiw 
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ance  of  expedition  and  importance ;  tbtt,  as  she 
passed,  the  crew  on  board  oer  bid  ihcro  take  care 
of  themselves :  and  that,  as  soon  as  she  touched 
the  shore,  they  heard  tlie  noise  of  cannon  fired  as 
a  warning,  and  saw  the  shipping  in  the  port  drawn 
up  under  the  ^ns  of  the  castle. 

The  captam,  who  had  himself  heard  the  dis- 
charge of  the  artillery,  was  soon  convinced  that 
he  was  discovered,  and  that  therefore  nothing 
could  be  attempted  with  anv  probability  df  suc- 
ces.4.  He  therctore  contented  himself  with  taking 
a  ship  of  Seville  of  two  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
whicn  the  relater  of  this  voyage  mentions  as  a 
very  larse  ship,  and  two  small  frigates,  in  which 
he  found  letters  of  advice  from  Nombre  de  Dios, 
intcTided  to  alarm  that  part  of  the  coast 

Drake,  now  finding  nis  pinnaces  of  great  use, 
and  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  for 
all  his  vessels,  was  desirous  of  destroying  one  of 
his  shiofl,  that  his  pinnaces  might  be  Setter  man- 
ned :  this,  necessary  as  it  was,  could  not  easily 
be  done  without  disgusting  his  company,  who, 
having  made  several  prosperous  voyages  in  that 
vessel,  would  be  unwiUing  to  have  it  destroyed. 
Drake  well  knew  that  nothing  but  the  love  of 
their  leaders  could  animate  his  followers  to  en- 
counter such  hardships  as  he  was  about  to  expose 
tliem  to,  and  therefore  rather  chose  to  bring  his 
designs  to  pass  by  artifice  than  authority.  He 
sent  for  the  carpenter  of  the  Swan,  took  him  into 
his  cabin,  and,  naving  first  engaged  him  to  secre- 
cy, ordered  him  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  go 
down  into  the  well  of  the  ship,  and  bore  tfiree 
holes  through  the  bottom,  laying  something 
against  them  that  might  hinder  the  bubbling  of 
the  water  from  being  heard.  To  this  the  caipen- 
ter,  afler  some  expostulation,  consented,  and  the 
next  night  performed  his  promise. 

In  the  morning,  Au^st  15,  Drake  going  out 
with  his  pinnace  a-fishing,  rowed  up  to  Uie  Swan, 
and  having  invited  his  brother  to  partake  of  his 
diversions,  inquired,  with  a  negligent  air,  why 
their  bark  was  so  deep  in  the  water;  upon  which 
the  steward  going  down,  returned  immediately 
with  an  account  that  the  ship  was  leaky,  and  in 
danger  of  sinking  in  a  little  Ume.  They  had  re- 
course immediately  to  the  pump ;  but,  having  la- 
boured till  three  in  the  af\emoon,  and  gaining  veiy 
little  upon  the  water,  they  wiUingly,  accordmg  to 
Drake^s  advice,  set  the  vessel  on  fire,  and  went 
on  board  the  pinnaces. 

Finding  it  now  necessanr  to  lie  concealed  for 
some  time  till  the  Spaniards  should  forget  their 
danger,  and  remit  their  vigilance,  they  set  sail  for 
the  Sound  of  Darien,  and  without  approaching 
the  coast,  tliat  their  course  might  not  be  observef^ 
they  arrived  there  in  six  days. 

This  being  a  convenient  place  for  their  recep- 
tion, both  on  account  of  privacy,  as  it  was  out  of 
the  road  of  all  trade,  and  as  it  was  well  supplied 
with  wood,  water,  wild  fowL  hogs,  deer,  and  all 
kinds  of  provisions,  he  stayed  here  fifteen  days  to 
clean  his  vessels,  and  refresh  his  men,  who  work- 
ed interchangeably,  on  one  day  the  one  balif^  and 
on  the  next  Uie  otner. 

On  the  5th  day  of  September,  Drake  left  his 
brother  with  the  ship  at  Darien,  and  set  out  with 
two  pinnaces  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
they  reached  in  three  days,  and  on  the  9th  were 
discovered  by  a  Spaniard  from  the  bank,  who  be- 
ieving  them  to  be  his  countrymen,  made  a  ngnal 
to  them  to  come  on  shore,  with  which  they  yeiy 
ntdiijoonplied;  bat  he^  aooo  findmg  hit  mi^ 


take,  abandoned  his  plantatioii,  where  they  fomd 
great  plenty  of  provisions,  with  which  having 
laden  their  vessels,  they  departed.  So  great  was 
the  quantity  of  pro\isions  which  they  amasjed 
here  and  in  other  places,  that  in  different  paitj  of 
the  coast  they  built  four  magazines  or  storoioQses, 
which  they  filled  with  necessaries  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  voyage.  These  they  placed  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other,  that  the  enemy,  if  b* 
should  surprise  one,  might  yet  not  discover  the 
rest 

In  the  mean  timcLhis  brother.  Captain  John 
Drake,  went  accormog  to  the  instructions  that 
had  been  left  him,  in  search  of  the  Symerons  or 
fiigitive  negroes,  firom  whose  assistance  alone  they 
had  now  any  prospect  of  a  successful  voyage; 
and  touching  upon  the  main  land,  by  means  of  the 
negro  whom  they  had  taken  from  Nombre  de 
Dios,  engaged  two  of  them  to  come  on  board  his 
pinnace, leaving  two  of  their  own  men  as  bostogirs 
for  their  returmng.  These  men,  having  assumed 
Drake  of  the  affection  of  their  nation,  appointed 
an  interview  between  him  and  their  leaders.  So 
leaving  Port  Plenty,  in  the  Isle  of  Pines,  so  named 
by  the  Elnglish  from  the  great  stores  of  provisions 
which  they  had  amassed  at  that  place,  they  came, 
by  the  direction  of  the  Symerons,  into  a  secret 
bay  among  beautiful  islands  covered  with  trees, 
which  concealed  their  ship  from  observation,  and 
where  the  channel  was  so  narrow  and  rocky  that 
it  was  impossible  to  enter  it  by  night,  so  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  a  sudden  attack. 

Here  they  met,  and  entered  into  engagements, 
which  common  enemies  and  comoMm  dangers 
preserved  from  violation.  But  the  first  conversa- 
tion informed  the  English,  that  their  expectations 
were  not  immediately  to  be  gratified ;  for  upon 
their  inquiries,  after  the  most  probable  means  of 
gaining  gold  and  silver,  the  Symerons  told  them, 
that,  had  they  known  sooner  the  chief  end  of  their 
expedition,  they  couki  easily  have  gratified  them: 
but  that  during  the  rainy  season,  which  was  now 
begun,  and  which  continues  six  nxHiths,  they 
could  not  recover  the  treasure,  which  they  had 
taken  from  the  Spaniards,  out  of  the  livcn  n 
which  they  had  concealed  it. 

I>rake,  therefore,  proposing  to  wait  in  this  place 
till  the  rains  were  past  huilt  with  the  asaistancs 
of  the  Symerons^  a  fort  of  earth  and  timber,  and 
leaving  part  of  his  company  with  the  Syvaaoat, 
set  out  with  Uiree  pinnaces  towards  Carthagena, 
being  of  a  spirit  too  active  to  fie  still  patKoth, 
even  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  secuiity,  and  with 
the  most  probable  exp!>ctations  of  immenae  riches. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  he  anchored  withb 
sight  of  Carthagena,  without  landing:  and  on 
the  17th,  going  out  to  sea,  took  a  Spajsidi  bark, 
with  which  they  entered  the  harbour,  where  they 
were  accosted  by  a  Spanish  gentleman,  whon 
they  had  some  time  before  taken  and  set  a  fibeity, 
who  coming  to  them  in  a  boat  as  he  pretended, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  governor,  made 
them  great  promises  of  refreshment  and  profes- 
sions of  esteem ;  but  Drake,  having  warted  liD 
the  next  morning  without  receiving  the pnmsioQi 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  expect,  Hrand  that 
allithis  pretended  kindness  waa  no  more  than  a 
stratagem  to  amuse  him,  while  the  governor  wis 
raising  forces  for  his  destruction. 

October  SO,  they  took  two  frigates  coming  o«K 
of  Carthagena  without  lading.  Why  the  S|iap- 
niarda,  knowing  Drake  to  lie  at  the  mioiith  ef  tht 
haibonr,  aent  out  their  rmaOm  mt  puif  im  U  ht 
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taken,  does  not  appear.  Periiaps  they  thought 
that,  in  order  to  keep  possession  of  his  prizes,  he 
would  divide  his  company,  and  by  that  division 
be  more  easily  destroyed. 

In  a  few  hours  afterwards  they  sent  out  two 
frigates  well  manned,  which  Drake  soon  forced 
to  retire,  and  having  sunk, one  of  his  prizes,  and 
burnt  the  other  in  their  sight,  leaped  afterwards 
'  ashore,  single,  in  defiance  of  their  troops,  which 
hovered  at  a  distance  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
hills,  without  ever  venturing  to  approach  within 
reach  of  the  shot  from  the  pinnaces. 

To  leap  upon  an  enemy's  coast  in  sight  of  a 
superior  force,  only  to  show  how  little  they  were 
feared,  was  an  act  that  would  in  these  times  meet 
with  little  applause,  nor  can  the  general  be  seri- 
ously commended,  or  rationally  vindicated,  who 
exposes  his  person  to  destruction,  and  by  conse- 
mience  his  expedition  to  miscarria|re,  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  an  idle  insult,  an  insij^ificant  bravado. 

All  that  can  be  ursed  in  his  defence  is,  that 
perhaps  it  might  contribute  to  heighten  the  esteem 
of  his  followers,  as  few  men.  especially  of  that 
class,  are  philosophical  enougn  to  state  the  exact 
limits  of  prudence  and  bravery,  or  not  to  be  daz- 
zled with  an  intrepidity,  how  improperly  soever 
exerted.  It  may  be  added,  that  perhaps  the  Spa- 
niards, whose  notions  of  courage  are  sufficiently 
romantic,  might  look  upon  him  as  a  more  formida- 
ble enemy,  and  yield  more  easily  to  a  hero  of 
whose  fortitude  they  had  so  high  an  idea. 

However,  finding  the  whole  country  advertised 
of  his  attempts  and  in  arms  to  oppose  him,  he 
thought  it  not  proper  to  stay  longer  where  there 
was  no  probability  of  success,  andwhere  he  might 
in  time  be  overpowered  by  multitudes,  and  there- 
fore determined  to  go  forward  to  Rio  de  Heha. 

This  resolution,  when  it  was  known  by  his  fol- 
lowers, threw  them  into  astonishment ;  and  the 
company  of  one  of  his  pinnaces  remonstrated  to 
him,  that,  though  they  placed  the  highest  confi- 
dence in  his  conduct,  they  could  not  think  of  un- 
dertaking 8uch  a  voyage  without  provisions,  having 
only  a  eammon  of  bacon,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  bread,  for  seventeen  men.  Drake  answereil 
them,  that  there  was  on  board  his  vessel  even  a 
greater  scarcity ;  but  yet,  if  they  would  adventure 
to  share  his  fortune,  he  did  not  doubt  of  extricating 
them  from  all  their  difficulties. 

Such  was  the  heroic  spirit  of  Drake,  that  he 
never  su^red  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his 
designs  by  any  difficulties,  nor  ever  thous^ht  of 
relieving  ms  exigencies,  but  at  the  expense  of  his 


Resolution  and  success  reciprocally  produce 
each  other.  He  had  not  sailed  more  than  three 
leagues  before  they  discovered  a  large  ship,  which 
they  attacked  with  all  the  intrepidity  that  neces- 
sity inspires,  and  happily  found  it  laden  with  ex- 
cellent provisions. 

But  nnding  his  crew  ^wing  faint  and  sickly 
with  th^r  manner  of  living  in  the  pinnaces,  which 
was  less  commodious  than  on  board  the  ships, 
he  determined  to  go  back  to  the  Symcrons,  with 
whom  he  left  his  brother  and  part  of  his  force, 
and  attempt  by  their  conduct  to  make  his  way 
over,  and  invade  the  Spaniards  in  the  inland  parts, 
where  they  would  probably  never  dream  of  an 
eneror. 

When  they  arrived  at  Port  Diego,  so  named 
ftoa  the  ne^^ro  who  had  procured  tnem  their  in- 
Cercourte  with  the  Symerons,  they  found  Captain 
John  Drake  and  Mie  of  his  coropanv  dead«  being 


killed  in  attempting,  almost  unarmed,  to  board  a 
frigate  well  provided  with  all  things  necessary  for 
its  defence.  The  captain  was  unwilling  to  attack 
it,  and  represented  to  them  the  madness  of  their 
proposal ;  but,  being  overborne  by  their  clamours 
and  importunities,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cow- 
ardice, complied  to  his  destruction.  So  danger- 
ous it  is  for  the  chief  commander  to  be  absent 

Nor  was  tliis  their  only  misfortune,  for  in  a 
very  short  time  many  of  them  were  attacked  by 
the  calenture,  a  malignant  fever,  very  frequent 
in  the  hot  climates,  which  carried  away,  among 
several  others,  Joseph  Drake,  another  brother  <? 
the  commander. 

While  Drake  was  employed  in  taking  care  of 
the  sick  men,  the  Symerons,  who  ranged  the 
country  for  intelligence,  brought  him  an  account 
that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  arrived  at  Nombre  de 
Dies,  the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  pin- 
nace, which  he  sent  out  to  make  observations. 

This,  therefore,  was  the  time  for  their  journey, 
when  the  treasures  of  the  American  mines  were 
to  be  transported  from  Panama,  over  land,  to 
Nombre  de  Dios.  He  therefore,  by  the  direction 
of  the  Symorens,  furnished  himselfwith  all  things 
necessary,  and  on  February  3,  set  out  from  Port 
Diego. 

Flaving  lost  already  twenty-eight  of  his  coAi- 
pany,  and  being  under  the  necessity  of  leaving 
some  to  guard  his  ship,  he  took  with  him  only 
eighteen  l£nglish  and  thirty  Symerons,  who  not 
only  served  as  guides  to  show  the  way,  but  as 
purveyors  to  procure  provisions. 

They  carried  not  only  arrows  for  war,  but  for 
hunting  and  fowling;  the  heads  of  which  are 
proportioned  in  size  to  the  game  which  they  are 
pursuing:  for  oxen,  stags,  or  wild  boars,  they 
nave  arrows  or  Javelins,  with  heads  weighing  a 
pound  and  a  half,  which  the!y  discharge  near  hand, 
and  which  scarcely  ever  fail  of  being  luortaL  The 
second  sort  are  about  half  as  heavy  as  the  other, 
and  are  generally  shot  from  their  bows ;  these 
are  intended  for  smaller  beasts.  With  the  third 
sort,  of  which  the  heads  are  an  ounce  in  weight, 
tliey  kill  birds.  As  this  nation  is  in  a  state  Uiat 
does  not  set  them  above  continual  cares  for  the 
immediate  necessaries  of  life,  he  that  can  temper 
iron  best  is  among  them  most  esteemed,  and,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  happy  for  every  nation,  if  honours 
and  applauses  were  as  justly  distributed,  and  he 
were  most  distinguished  whose  abilities  were 
most  useful  to  society.  How  many  chimerical 
titles  to  precedence,  how  many  false  pretences  to 
respect,  would  this  rule  bring  to  the  ground  7 

Every  day,  by  sun-rising,  they  began  to  march, 
and,  having  travelled  till  ten,  rest^  near  some 
river  till  twelve,  then  travelling  a^n  till  four, 
they  reposed  all  night  in  houses,  which  the  Syme- 
rons had  either  Icfl  standing  in  their  former 
marches,  or  very  readily  erected  for  them,  bv  set- 
ting up  three  or  four  posts  in  the  ground,  and  lay- 
ing poles  from  one  to  another  in  form  of  a  roo^ 
which  they  thatched  with  palmetto  boughs  and 
plan  tan  e  leaves.  In  the  vaueys,  where  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  winds,  they  left  three  or  four 
feet  below  open ;  but  on  the  hills,  where  they 
were  more  exposed  to  the  chill  blasts  of  the  night, 
they  thatched  them  close  to  the  ground,  leaving 
only  a  door  for  entrance,  and  a  vent  in  the  middle 
of  the  room  for  the  smoke  of  three  fires,  which 
thev  made  in  eve^iy  house. 

fn  their  march  they  met  not  only  with  plentr 
of  fruits  upon  the  banks  of  the  riven,  but  witb 
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wUd  fwine  m  great  abundance,  of  which  the 
Symerons,  without  difficulty,  killed,  for  the  most 
(kail,  as  much  as  waa  wanted.  One  day,  how- 
ever, thcnr  found  an  otter,  and  were  about  to  dreu 
it ;  at  wnich  Drake  expressing  his  wonder,  was 
asked  by  Pedro,  the  chief  Symeron.  "  Are  you  a 
man  of  war  and  in  want,  and  yet  doubt  whether 
this  be  meat  that  hath  blood  in  it  7**  For  which 
Prake  in  private  rebuked  him,  says  the  relater ; 
whether  justly  or  not,  it  is  not  very  important  to 
determine.  There  seems  to  be  in  Drake's  scruple 
aomewhat  of  superstition,  perhaps  not  easily  to 
be  justified :  and  the  negro*s  answer  was,  at  least, 
martial,  ana  wiU,  I  bcUove,  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  rational 

On  the  third  day  of  their  march^  Feb.  6,  they 
came  to  a  town  of  tlie  Symerons,  situated  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  and  encompassed  with  a  ditch  and 
a  mud  wall,  to  secure  it  from  a  sudden  surprize : 
here  they  lived  with  great  neatness  and  plenty, 
and  some  observation  of  religion,  paying  great 
reverence  to  the  cross ;  a  practice  which  Ehake 
prevailed  upon  them  to  ctianfie  for  the  Lord's 
prayer.  Here  they  importuned  Drake  to  stay  for 
a -few  days,  pronasing  to  double  his  strength,  but 
he  either  thinking  greater  numbers  unnecessary, 
or  fearing  that  iTany  difference  should  arise,  he 
should  be  overborne  by  the  number  of  Symerons, 
or  that  they  would  demand  to  share  the  plunder 
that  should  be  taken  in  common,  or  for  some 
other  reason  that  might  easily  occur,  refused  any 
addition  to  his  troop,  endeavourinj;  to  express  his 
refusal  in  such  terms  as  might  heighten  their  opi- 
nion of  his  bravery. 

He  then  proceeded  on  his  journey  through  cool 
shades,  ana  lof^y  woods,  wluch  sheltered  them  so 
efllectually  from  the  sun,  that  their  march  was  less 
toilsome  than  if  they  had  travelled  in  England 
during  the  heat  of  the  summer.  Four  of  the 
8ymerons,  that  were  acquainted  with  the  way, 
went  about  a  mile  before  the  troop,  and  scattered 
branches  to  direct  them;  then  followed  twelve 
Symerons,  after  whom  came  the  Cnglnh,  with 
two  leaders,  and  the  other  Symerons  closed  the 
rear. 

On  February  11,  they  arrived  at  the  top  of  a 
Yeiy  higli  bill,  on  the  summit  of  which  grew  a 
tree  of  wonderful  greatness,  in  which  they  had 
cut  steps  for  the  more  easy  ascent  to  the  top, 
where  there  was  a  kind  of  tower,  to  which  they 
invited  Drake,  and  from  thence  showed  him  not 
only  the  North  Sea,  from  whence  they  came,  but 
the  great  South  Sea,  on  which  no  English  vessel 
had  ever  sailed.  This  prospect  exciting  his  natu- 
ral curiosily  and  ardour  for  adventures  and  dis- 
coveries, he  lifted  up  his  hands  to  God,  and  im- 
pbred  his  blessing  upon  the  resolution,  which  he 
then  formed,  of  sailing  in  an  English  ship  on  that 
aea. 

Then  continuing  their  march,  they  came,  afler 
two  days,  into  an  open,  level  country,  where  their 
passage  was  somewhat  incommoded  with  the 
grass,  which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind,  consistmg  of  a 
■talk  like  that  of  wheat,  and  a  blade,  on  which 
the  oxen  and  other  cattle  feed,  till  it  grows  too 
high  for  them  to  reach  ;  then  the  inhabitants  set 
it  on  fire,  and  in  three  days  it  springs  up  again : 
this  they  are  obliffed  to  do  thrice  a  year,  so  great 
is  the  fertiUty  of  the  soil 

At  length,  being  within  view  of  Panama,  they 
left  all  frequented  roads  for  fear  of  being  disco- 
vered, and  posted  themselves  in  a  grove  near  the 
w»y  Mtwoeik  Paaaaa  and  VoaSbn  d«  Vimt 
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then  ttksy  sent  a  Symeron  in  the  babit  of  a  mgif 
of  Panama,  to  inquire  on  what  night  the  reooa^ 
or  drivers  of  mules  by  which  the  treaaare  is  car* 
ried,  were  to  set  forth.  The  memtnmer 
well  qualified  for  his  iindertakinc,  and  ao 
trious  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  that  he 
turned  with  an  account  that  the  treaaore  si 
Lima,  intending  to  return  to  Europe,  would  pass 
that  night,  with  eight  mules  laden  with  gold,  and 
one  with  jewels. 

Having  received  this  information,  they  imrae- 
diately  marched  towards  Venta  Crux,  the  first 
town  on  the  way  to  Nombre  de  Dioa,  sending  for 
security,  two  Symerons  before,  who  as  they  went, 

gerceived  by  the  scent  of  a  match,  that  sone 
paniard  was  before  them,  and  going  aflently 
forward,  surprised  a  soldier  asleep  npen  the 
ground.  Tncy  immediately  bound  him  and 
brought  him  to  Drake,  who,  upon  inqoiry,  found 
that  their  spy  had  not  deceived  them  in  his  inlelB- 
gence.  The  soldier,  having  informed  himseif  of 
the  captain's  name,  conceived  suchaconfideoeein 
his  well-known  clemency,  that  afler  hanng  made 
an  ample  discovery  of  the  treasure  that  was  now  at 
hand,  ne  petitioned  not  only  that  he  wooM  com- 
mand the  Symerons  to  spare  his  life,  bat  that, 
when  the  treasure  should  fall  into  his  handa,  be 
would  allow  him  as  much  as  miflht  maintain  him 
and  his  mistress,  since  they  were  about  to  gain 
more  than  their  whole  company  could  carry  away. 

Drake  then  ordered  his  men  to  lie  down  in  the 
long  grass,  about  fifty  paces  from  the  load,  half 
on  one  side  with  hinisell*,  and  half  on  the  othei, 
with  Oxenham,  and  the  captain  of  the  Symeron^ 
so  much  behind,  that  one  company  niitflit  aeiie 
the  foremost  recoe,  ukI  the  other  the  hindennoat : 
for  the  mules  of  these  recoes,  or  driven, 
tied  together,  travel  on  a  line,  and  are  all 
by  leacung  the  first 

When  they  had  lain  about  an  boor  m  tkis 
place,  they  began  to  hear  the  bells  of  the  muks 
on  each  hand  ;  upon  which  ordera  were  given, 
that  the  droves  which  came  fix>m  Venta  Crui 
should  pass  unmolested,  because  they  earned 
nothing  of  great  value,  and  those  only  be  inter- 
cepted which  were  travelling  thither,  and  that 
none  of  them  should  rise  up  till  the  signal  shooki 
be  given.  But  one  Robert  Pike,  heated  with 
strong  liquor,  left  his  company  and  prevailed 
upon  one  of  Uie  Symerons  to  creep  with  him  to 
the  way-side^  that  they  might  swnafiae  them* 
selves  by  seizms  the  first  muK ;  and  hearing  ths 
trampling  of  a  horse  ais  he  lay,  could  not  be  re- 
strained by  the  Symeron  from  rising  up  to  obserrs 
who  was  passing  by.  This  he  did  so  imprudently, 
that  he  was  discovered  by  the  passen^r,  for  bf 
Drake's  order  the  English  had  pat  their  shirts  on 
over  their  coats,  that  the  ni^t  and  tumult  migfat 
not  hinder  them  from  knowmg  one  another. 

The  gentleman  was  immediatdy  obaerved  fay 
Drake  to  change  hia  trot  into  a  gaOop ;  bat  tM 
reason  of  it  not  appearing,  it  was  impoisdto  fail 
fear  of  the  robbers  that  usually  infeat  that  road, 
and  the  Engliah  still  continued  to  exped  ths 
treasure. 

In  a  short  time  one  of  the  recoea,  that  wen 
passing  towards  Venta  Cnn,  came  op  and  was 
eagerly  seized  by  the  Engbsh,  who  expected  do> 
thin^  less  than  half  the  revenue  of  the  Indbs: 
nor  18  it  easy  to  imagine  their  morttfication  and 
perpl.  xity  when  th^  found  only  two  oaks 
laden  with  silver,  the  rest  having  no  ottMr  brnA^ 
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Yke  dmrer  wmt  brou^  immediately  to  the 
capUin.  and  infonned  him  that  the  honeman, 
whom  he  had  aeen  pass  by  with  lo  much  preci- 
pitation, had  informed  the  treasurer  of  what  he 
nad  obeerved,  and  adyised  him  to  lend  back  the 
mules  that  carried  his  gold  and  jewels,  and  suffer 
only  the  rest  to  proceed,  that  he  might  by  that 
chc»ip  experiment  discover  whether  there  was 
any  ambosh  on  the  way. 

That  Drake  was  not  less  disgusted  than  his 
followers  ai  the  disappointment  cannot  be  doubtp 
ed ;  but  there  wss  now  no  time  to  be  spent  in 
complaints.  The  whole  counti^  was  alarmed, 
and  all  the  force  of  the  Spaniards  was  sum- 
moned to  overwhelm  him.  He  had  no  fortress 
to  retire  to,  eveiy  man  was  his  enemy,  and  every 
retreat  better  known  to  the  Spaniards  than  to 
himself. 

This  was  an  occasion  that  demanded  all  the 
qualHies  of  a  hero,  an  intrepidity  never  to  be 
aliaken,  and  a  judgment  never  to  be  perplexed. 
He  immediately  considered  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  present  situation,  and  found  that  it  afibrded 
him  only  the  choice  of  marching  back  by  the 
same  way  tlurou^  which  he  came,  or  of  forcing 
hispaasage  to  "Venta  Cruz. 

To  march  back,  was  to  confess  the  superiority 
of  his  enemies,  anid  to  animate  them  to  the  pur- 
suit ;  the  woods  would  aflbrd  opportunities  of 
ambush,  and  his  followers  must  often  disperse 
themselves  in  search  of  provisions,  who  would 
become  an  easy  prey,  dispirited  by  their  disap- 
pointment, and  fatigued  by  their  march.  On 
the  way  to  Venta  Cruz  he  should  have  nothing 
to  fear  but  from  open  attacks  and  expected 
enemies. 

Determining  therefore  to  pass  forward  to  Ven- 
ta Cruz,  he  asked  Pedro,  the  leader  uf  the  Syme- 
nms,  whether  he  was  resolved  to  follow  him ;  and 
having  received  from  him  the  strongest  assu- 
rances that  nothing  should  separate  tnem,  com- 
manded his  men  to  refresh  themselves  and  prepare 
to  set  forward. 

When  they  came  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
they  dismissed  the  mules  wliich  they  had  made 
use  of  for  their  more  easy  and  speedy  passage, 
and  continued  their  march  along  a  road  cut 
through  thick  woods,  in  which  a  company  of 
soldiers,  who  were  quartered  in  the  place  to 
de^d  it  against  the  Symerons,  had  posted  them- 
sdvea,  together  with  a  convent  of  friars  headed 
by  one  oi  their  brethren,  whose  zeal  against  the 
northern  heresy  had  incited  him  to  liozard  his 
person  and  assume  the  province  of  a  general. 

Drake,  who  was  advertised  by  two  Symerons, 
whom  he  sent  before,  of  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  commanded  his  followers  to  receive 
tne  first  volley  without  finog. 

In  a  short  time  he  heara  himself  summoned 
by  the  Spanish  captain  to  yield,  with  a  promise  of 
protection  and  kind  treatment ;  to  which  he  an- 
swered with  defiance,  contempt,  and  the  di»- 
charge  of  his  pistol. 

Immediately  the  Spaniards  poured  in  their  shot, 
bjT  which  onlv  one  man  was  killed,  and  Drake, 
wkh  some  otners,  sUghtly  wourided ;  upon  whi<i^ 
the  signal  was  given  by  Drake's  whistle  to  fiuf 
upon  Uiem.  The  Elnglish,  after  discharging  their 
•Brows  and  shot,  pr«*ssed  furiously,  forward,  and 
drove  the  Spaniarda  before  them,  which  the  Sy- 
merons, whom  the  terror  of  the  shot  had  driven 
to  aome  distance  observed,  and  recalling  their 
courage^  viinwted  eadi  otimr  with  songs  in  their 


own  language,  and  rushed  forward  with  such  im- 
petuosity, that  they  overtook  them  r.car  the  town, 
and,  supported  by  the  EngUsh,  dispersed  them 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  man,  who,  after  he  had 
received  his  wound  had  strength  and  resolution 
left  to  kill  his  assailant 

They  pursued  the  enemy  into  the  town,  in 
which  they  met  with  some  plunder,  which  was 
given  to  the  Symerons,  and  treated  the  inhabi- 
tants with  great  clemency,  Drake  himself  ^Mng 
to  the  Spanish  ladies  to  assure  them  that  no  inju- 
ries should  be  offered  them ;  so  inseparable  is 
humanity  from  true  courage. 

Having  thus  broken  the  spirits,  and  scattered 
the  forces  of  the  Spaniards,  ne  pursued  his  march 
to  his  ship,  without  any  apprehension  of  danger, 
yet  with  great  speed,  being  very  solicitous  alxHit 
the  state  of  the  crew ;  so  that  ha  allowed  his 
men,  harassed  as  thev  were,  but  little  time  for 
sleep  or  refreshment,  but  by  kind  exhortations, 
gentle  authority,  and  a  cheerful  participation  of 
all  their  hardships,  prevailed  upon  them  to  bear, 
without  murmurs,  not  only  the  toil  of  travellings 
but  on  some  days  the  pain  of  hunger. 

In  this  msrch  he  owed  much  of  his  expedition 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Symerons,  who  being 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  and  naturally  robust, 
not  only  brought  him  intelligence,  and  showed 
the  way,  but  carried  necessaries,  provided  vie* 
tualsj  and  built  lodgings,  and,  when  any  of  the 
En^hsh  fainted  in  the  way,  two  of  them  would 
carry  him  between  them  for  two  miles  together  ; 
nor  was  their  valour  less  than  their  industry, 
after  tliey  had  learned,  from  their  Eoglijih  com- 
panions, to  despise  the  firearms  of  the  Sp^ 
niards. 

When  they  were  within  five  leagues  of  the 
ships,  they  fuund  a  town  built  in  their  absenoo 
by  tlie  Syn^erons,  at  which  Drake  consented  to 
halt,  sending  a  Symeron  to  tlie  ship  with  his  gold 
toothpick  as  a  token,  which,  thoti^  the  master 
knew  it,  was  not  sufficient  to  gam  the  messen- 
ger credit,  till  u|M>n  examination  he  found  that  the 
captain,  having  ordered  him  to  regard  no  messen- 
ger without  His  handwriting,  had  engraven  his 
name  upon  it  with  the  point  of  his  knife.  Ho 
then  sent  the  pinnace  up  the  river,  which  they 
met,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  town  for  those 
whose  weariness  had  made  them  unable  to 
march  farther.  On  February  S3,  the  whole 
company  was  reunited  ;  and  Drake,  whose  good 
or  ill  success  never  prevailed  over  his  piety,  eels- 
brated  their  meeting  with  thanks  to  God. 

Drake,  not  yet  discouraged,  now  turned  his 
tlioughts  to  new  prospects,  and  without  languish 
ing  in  melancholy  reflections  upon  his  past  mis- 
carriages, employed  himself  in  forming  schemes 
for  repairing  them.  Eager  of  action,  and  ac- 
quainted with  man's  nature,  he  never  suffered 
idleness  to  infect  his  followers  with  cowardice^ 
but  kept  them  from  sinking  under  any  disap- 
pointment by  diverting  their  attention  to  sobm 
new  eiterprize. 

Upon  consultation  with  his  own  men  and  tha 
Symerons,  he  found  them  divided  in  their 
opinions:  some  declaring,  that,  before  they  en- 
gaged in  any  new  attempt,  it  was  necesaarr  to 
increase  theur  stores  of  provisions  ;  and  otnem 
urging,  that  the  ships  in  which  the  treasufs  warn 
conveyed^  should  be  immediately  attacked.  The 
Sjrmerons  proposed  a  third  plan,  and  advised  hiaa 
to  undertake  another  msfcb  over  land  to  the  hsuss 
oTone  Pesoxxv  aesr  Yeragus,,  wham  alvrsa 
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broaght  him  every  day  more  than  two  hundred 
pounds  BteHing  from  the  mines,  which  he  heaped 
together  in  a  stronff  stone  house,  which  might  by 
the  help  of  the  En^ish  be  easily  forced. 

Drake,  being  unwilling  to  fatigue  his  followers 
with  another  journey,  determinM  to  comply  with 
both  the  other  opinions;  and  manning  nis  two 
pinnaces,  tlie  Bear  and  the  Minion,  he  sent  John 
Oxenham  in  the  Bear  towards  Tolon,  to  seize 
upon  provisions ;  and  went  himself  in  the  Minion 
to  the  Cabezas,  to  intercept  the  treasure  that  was 
to  be  transported  from  Veragua  and  that  coast  to 
the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  first  dismissing  with 
presents  those  Symerons  that  desired  to  return  to 
their  wives,  and  ordering  those  that  chose  to  re- 
main to  be  entertained  in  the  ship. 

Drake  took  at  the  Cabezas  a  frigate  of  Nicara- 
gua, the  pilot  of  which  informed  him  that  there 
was,  in  the  harbour  of  Veragua,  a  ship  freighted 
with  more  than  a  million  of  gold,  to  which  he 
oflfered  to  conduct  him  (being  well  acquainted 
with  the  soundings)  if  he  might  be  allowed  his 
■hare  of  the  prize ;  so  much  was  his  avarice  supe- 
rior to  his  honesty. 

Drake,  after  some  deliberation,  complying  with 
tiie  pilot's  importunities,  sailed  towards  the  har- 
bour, but  had  no  sooner  entered  the  mouth  of  it 
than  he  heard  the  report  of  artillery,  which  was 
answered  by  others  at  a  greater  distance ;  upon 
which  the  pilot  told  him  that  they  were  disco- 
vered, this  being  the  signal  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor to  alarm  the  coast 

Drake  now  thought  it  convenient  to  return  to 
the  ship,  tliat  he  might  inquire  the  success  of  the 
other  pinnace,  which  be  found,  with  a  frigate  that 
she  had  taken,  with  twenty-eight  fat  hogs,  two 
hundred  hens,  and  a  great  store  of  maize,  or  In- 
dian com.  The  vessel  itself  was  so  strong  and 
well  built,  that  he  fitted  it  out  for  war,  determi- 
ning to  attack  the  fleet  at  Nombre  de  Dios. 

On  March  the  2l8t  he  set  sail  wth  the  new 
fii^te  and  the  Bear  towards  the  Cabezas,  at 
which  he  arrived  in  about  two  days,  and  found 
there  Tetu,  a  Frenchman,  with  a  ship  of  war, 
who,  after  having  received  from  him  a  supply  of 
water,  and  other  necessaries,  entreated  tliat  he 
might  join  with  him  in  his  attempt ;  which  Drake 
consenting  to,  admitted  him  to  accompany  him 
with  twenty  of  his  men,  stipulating  to  allow  them 
an  equal  share  of  whatever  booty  they  should 
gain.  Yet  were  they  not  without  some  suspicions 
of  danger  from  this  new  allv,  he  having  eighty 
men,  and  they  being  now  reduced  to  thirty-one. 

Then  manning  uie  frigate  and  two  pinnaces, 
they  set  sail  for  Sie  Cabezas,  where  ther  left  the 
frigate,  which  was  too  large  for  the  shallows  over 
which  they  were  to  pass,  and  proceeded  to  Rio 
Francisco.  Here  they  landed,  and  having  ordered 
the  pinnaces  to  return  to  the  same  place  on  the 
fourth  day  following,  travelled  through  the  woods 
towards  Nombre  de  Dios,  with  such  silence  and 
regularity  as  surprised  the  French,  who  ^d  not 
iniagine  the  Symerons  so  discreet  or  obe<ftnt  as 
they  appeared,  and  were  therefore  in  perpetual 
anxiety  about  the  fidelity  of  their  guides,  and  the 
probability  of  their  return.  Nor  did  the  Symerons 
treat  them  with  that  submission  and  regard  which 
they  paid  to  the  English,  whose  braveiy  and  con- 
duct they  had  already  tried. 

At  length,  after  a  laborious  march  of  more  than 
■even  leagues,  they  began  to  hear  the  hammers 
of  the  carpenters  m  the  bay,  it  being  the  custom 
Id  that  hoc  muoo  to  woik  in  tho  nighty  and  in  a 


short  time  they  perceived  the  approach  of  the 
recoes,  or  droves  of  mules  from  Panama.  Tbej 
now  no  longer  doubted  that  their  labours  would 
be  rewarded,  and  every  man  imagined  himself  se- 
cure from  poverty  ana  labour  for  the  remainiiig 
part  of  his  life.  They,  therefore,  when  the  moles 
came  up,  rushed  out  and  seized  them,  with  so 
alacrity  proportioned  to  their  expectations.  The 
three  droves  consisted  of  one*hundred  and  nine 
mules,  each  of  which  carried  three  hundred  poimds 
weight  of  silver.  It  was  to  Uttle  purpose  that  the 
soldjers  ordered  to  guard  the  treasuiv,  attempted 
resistance.  After  a  short  combat,  in  wfaicfa  the 
French  captain,  and  one  of  the  Symerons,  were 
wounded,  it  appeared  with  how  much  greater  ar^ 
dour  men  are  animated  by  interest  than  fidelity. 

As  it  was  possible  for  them  to  carry  away  but 
a  small  part  of  this  treasure,  after  havinff  wearied 
themselves  with  hiding  it  m  holes  ano  sludlow 
waters,  they  determined  to  return  by  the  same 
way,  and,  without  being  pursued,  entered  the 
woods,  where  the  French  captain,  being  disabled 
by  his  wound,  was  obligeo  to  stay,  two  of  fail 
company  continuine  with  him. 

When  they  had  gone  forward  about  two 
leagues,  the  Frenchmen  missed  another  of  their 
company,  who  upon  inquiry  waa  known  to  be  in- 
toxicated with  wine,  and  supposed  to  have  lost 
himself  in  the  woods,  by  neglecting  to  observe  ^ 
guides. 

But  common  prudence  not  allowing  tiiem  to 
hazard  the  whole  company  by  too  much  soficitode 
for  a  single  life,  they  travelled  on  towards  Rio 
Francisco,  at  which  they  arrived  April  the  Sd,  but, 
looking  out  for  their  pinnaces,  were  suipriaed  with 
the  sight  of  seven  Spanish  shallops,  and  immedi- 
ately concluded  that  some  intelligence  of  their 
motions  had  been  carried  to  Nombre  de  Dioa,  and 
that  these  vessels  had  been  fitted  out  to  pursue 
them,  which  might  undoubtedly  have  overpowered 
the  pinnaces  and  their  feeble  crew.  Nor  did  their 
suspicion  stop  here ;  but  immediately  it  occurred 
to  them,  that  their  men  had  been  compelled  by 
torture  to  discover  where  their  frigate  and  ship 
were  stationed,  which  being  weakly  manned,  and 
without  the  presence  of  the  chi^  ooomiaiidcr, 
would  fall  into  their  hands,  almost  without  resisC- 
ance,  and  all  poesibihty  of  escaping  be  entirely 
cutoff 

These  reflections  sunk  the  whole  company  into 
despair ;  and  every  one,  instead  of  endeavoorinff 
to  break  through  the  difficulties  that  surrounded 
him,  resigned  up  himself  to  his  ill  fortune ;  wheo 
Drake,  whose  intrepidity  was  never  to  be  ahaken, 
and  whose  reason  was  never  to  be  surprioed  ar 
embarrassed,  represented  to  them  that,  thoogh 
the  Spaniards  should  have  made  themsehres  dms- 
ters  of  their  pinnaces,  they  ought  yet  be  hradered 
from  discovering  the  ships.  He  put  them  in  mind 
that  the  pinnaces  could  not  be  taken,  the  men  ex* 
amined,  their  examinations  compared,  the  resohh 
tions  formed,  their  vessels  sent  out,  and  their  ships 
taken  in  an  instant  Some  time  must  neceamvy 
be  spent  before  the  last  blow  could  be  stroek ; 

«d,  if  that  time  were  not  negligently  lost,  it  mi|fat 
Dossible  for  some  of  them  to  reach  uie  ila|M 
before  the  enemy,  and  direct  them  to  dianga  their 
station. 

They  were  animated  wnh  this  diaeoon^  hf 
which  they  discovered  that  their  leader  was  not 
without  hope ;  but  when  they  came  to  look  nan 
nearly  into  their  situation,  tney  were  unable  to 
conceive  upon  what  it  waa  fbonded,    Topa«  I9 
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^Und  wiB  imposable.  as  the  way  lay  over  high 
moantains,  through  thick  woods  and  deep  rivers ; 
and  they  bad  not  a  single  boat  in  their  power,  so 
that  a  passage  by  water  seemed  equally  impracti- 
cable. But  Drake,  whose  penetration  inrniedi- 
•tely  discovered  all  the  circumstances  and  incon- 
veniences of  every  scheme,  soon  determined  upon 
the  onlv  means  of  success  which  their  condition 
afibrded  them ;  and  ordering  his  men  to  make  a 
raft  out  of  the  trees  that  were  then  floating  on  the 
river,  o(r*nvd  himself  to  put  oflfto  sea  upon  it,  and 
cheerfully  asked  who  would  accompany  him. 
John  Owen,  John  Smith,  and  two  Frenchmen. 
who  were  willing  to  share  his  fortune,  embarked 
with  him  on  the  raft,  which  was  fitted  out  with  a 
sail  made  of  a  biscuit-sack,  and  an  oar  to  direct 
its  course  instead  of  a  rudder. 

Then  having  comforted  the  rest  with  assurances 
of  his  regard  for  them,  and  resolution  to  leave 
nothinfr  lin attempted  for  their  deliverance,  he  put 
ofl^  and  afler  having,  with  much  difficulty,  sailed 
three  leagues,  descried  two  pinnaces  hasting  to- 
wards him,  which  upon  a  nearer  approach,  he  dis- 
covered to  be  his  own,  and  perceiving  that  they 
anchored  behind  a  point  that  jutted  out  into  the 
■ea,  he  put  to  shore,  and,  crossing  the  land  on 
foot,  was  received  bv  his  company  with  that  satis- 
faction  which  is  onlv  known  to  those  that  have 
been  acquainted  with  dangers  and  distresses. 

The  same  night  they  rowed  to  Rio  Francisco, 
where  they  took  in  the  rest,  with  what  treasure 
they  had  been  able  to  carry  with  them  through 
the  woods;  then  sailing  back  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition, they  returned  to  their  frufate,  and  soon 
afW  to  their  ship,  where  Drake  clivided  the  gold 
and  stiver  equally  between  the  French  and  the 
Endish. 

Here  they  spent  about  fourteen  days  in  fitting 
oat  their  frigate  more  completely,  and  then  dis- 
missing the  Spaniards  with  their  ship,  lay  a  few 
days  among  tne  Cabezas ;  while  twelve  English 
and  sixteen  Sjrmerons  travelled  once  more  mto 
the  country,  as  well  to  recover  the  French  cap- 
tain, whom  they  had  left  wounded,  as  to  bring 
awav  the  treasure  which  they  had  hid  in  the 
■ancia.  Drake,  whom  his  company  would  not 
siifflar  to  hazard  his  person  in  another  land  ex- 
pedition, went  with  them  to  Rio  Francisco,  where 
ne  found  one  of  the  Frenchmen  who  had  sta^^ed 
to  attend  their  captain,  and  was  informed  by  lum, 
upon  his  inquiries  afler  his  fortune,  that,  half  an 
hour  afler  their  separation,  the  Spaniards  came 
upon  them,  and  easily  seized  upon  the  woimded 
captain ;  but  that  his  companion  might<«have  es- 
caped with  him,  had  he  not  preferred  money  to 
life ;  for,  seeing  him  throw  down  a  box  of  iewels 
that  retarded  him,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  it 
up;  and  with  that,  and  the  gold  which  he  mid 
already,  was  so  loaded  that  he  could  not  escape. 
With  regard  to  the  bars  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
they  bad  concealed  in  the  ground,  he  mfbrmed 
them  that  two  thousand  men  had  been  employed 
in  difiging  for  them. 

The  men,  however,  either  mistrusting  the  in- 
Icirnier's  veracity,  or  confident  that  what  they  had 
hidden  could  not  be  found,  pursued  their  journey; 
bat  upon  their  arrival  at  the  place,  found  the 
ground  turned  up  for  two  miles  round,  and  were 
able  to  recover  no  more  than  thirteen  bars  of  silver. 
and  a  small  quantityof  gold.  They  discovered 
aflorwards  that  the  Frenchman  who  was  lefl  in 
the  woods,  falling  afterwards  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards,  was  tortured  by  them  till  he  con- 


fessed where  Drake  had  concealed  his  plunder. 
So  fatal  to  Drake's  expedition  was  the  drunken- 
ness of  his  foilowers." 

Then  dismissing  the  French,  they  passed  by 
Carthagena  with  Sieir  colours  fljring,  and  soon 
afler  took  a  frigate  laden  with  provisions  and 
honey,  which  they  valued  as  a  great  restorative, 
and  then  sailed  away  to  the  Cal^zas. 

Here  they  stayed  about  a  week  to  clean  their 
vessels,  ana  fit  them  for  a  long  vojrage.  deter- 
mining to  set  sail  for  England;  and,  that  the 
faithful  Symerons  might  not  go  away  unrewarded, 
broke  up  their  pinnaces,  and  gave  them  the  iron, 
the  most  valuable  present  in  the  world  to  a  nation 
whose  only  employments  were  war  and  hunting, 
and  among  whom' show  and  luxury  had  no  place. 

Pedro,  their  captain,  being  desired  by  Drake  to 
go  through  the  ship,  and  to  choose  what  he  mowt 
desired,  fixed  his  eye  upon  a  scimitar  set  with 
diamonds,  which  the  French  captain  had  present- 
ed to  Drake,  and  being  unwilling  to  ask  for  so 
valuable  a  present,  offered 'for  it  four  large  quoits, 
or  thick  plates  of  gold,  which  he  had  hitberto  con- 
cealed; but  Drake,  desirous  to  show  him  that 
fidelit^r  is  seldom  without  a  recompense,  gave  it 
him  with  the  highest  professions  of  satisfaction 
and  esteem.  P^ro,  receiving  it  with  the  utmost 
£rratitude,  informed  him,  that  by  bestowing  it  be 
nad  conferred  greatness  and  honour  upon  him ; 
for  by  presenting  it  to  his  king,  he  doubted  not  of 
obtaining  the  highest  rank  amongst  the  Sjmie- 
rons.  He  then  persisted  in  his  resolution  of 
leaving  the  gold,  wnich  was  generously  thrown  by 
Drake  into  the  common  st<K:k ;  for  he  said,  that 
those,  at  whose  expenses  he  had  been  sent  out, 
ought  to  share  in  all  the  gain  of  the  expedition, 
whatever  pretence  cavil  and  chicanery  might  sup- 
ply for  the  appropriation  of  any  part  of  it  Thus 
was  Drake*s  character  consistent  with  itself;  he 
was  equally  supenor  to  avarice  and  fear,  and 
through  whatever  danger  he  might  go  in  quest  of 
gold,  ne  thought  it  not  valuable  enough  to  be  ob- 
tained by  artince  or  dishonesty. 

They  now  forsook  the  coast  of  America,  which 
for  many  months  they  had  kept  in  perpetual 
alarms,  having  taken  more  than  two  hundred 
ships  of  all  sizes  between  Carthagena  and  Nom- 
bre  de  Dios,  of  which  they  never  destroyed  any, 
unless  thev  were  fitted  out  against  them,  nor  ever 
detained  the  prisoners  longer  than  was  necessaiy 
for  their  own  security  or  concealment  providing 
for  them  in  the  same  manner  as  for  themselves, 
and  protecting  them  from  the  malice  of  the  Syme- 
rons ;  a  behaviour  which  humanity  dictates,  and 
which,  perhaps,  even  policy  cannot  disapprove. 
He  must  certainly  meet  with  obstinate  opposition 
who  makes  it  equally  dangerous  to  yield  as  to 
resist,  and  who  leaves  his  enemies  no  hopes  hot 
from  victory. 

What  riches  they  acquired  is  not  particulaifj 
related ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  plun- 
der of  so  many  vessels,  together  with  the  silver 
which  they  seized  at  Nombre  de  Dios,  must 
amount  to  a  very  large  sum,  though  the  part  that 
was  allotted  to  Drake  was  not  suflicient  to  lull 
him  in  efieminacy,  or  to  repress  his  natural  incli- 
nation to  adventures. 

They  arrived  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1573,  on  Sunday,  in  the  afternoon  ;  and  so  much 
were  the  people  delighted  with  the  news  of  their 
arrival,  that  they  left  the  preacher,  and  run  in 
crowds  to  the  quay  with  shouts  and  congratuliM 
tions. 
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Drake  hanng,  in  \ua  former  expedttioa,  had  a 
▼iew  of  the  Sooth  Sea,  ao4  fonned  a  reeolation 
to  sail  upon  it,  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  his  design  by  the  prospect  of  any  difficulties 
that  might  oMtruct  the  attempt,  nor  any  dangers 
that  might  attend  the  execution  ;  obstacles  which 
brave  men  often  find  it  more  easy  to  overcome, 
than  secret  envy  and  domestic  treachery. 

Drake's  reputation  was  now  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  incite  detraction  and  opposition ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  ima^ne  that  a  man  by  nature  supe- 
rior to  mean  artifices,  and  bred,  from  his  earliest 
years,  to  the  labour  and  hardships  of  a  sea  life, 
was  very  little  acquainted  with  Policy  and  intrigue, 
▼ery  little  versed  in  the  methoos  of  application  to 
the  powerful  and  great,  and  unable  to  obviate  the 
practices  of  those  whom  his  merit  has  made  his 
enemies. 

Nor  are  such  the  only  opponents  of  great  en- 
terpiises :  there  are  some  men,  of  narrow  views 
•nd  ^vdling  conceptions,  who  vnthout  the  in- 
stigation of  personal  malice,  treat  every  new  at- 
tempt as  wilo  and  chimerical,  and  look  upon  every 
endeavour  to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  as  the 
nsh  eflbrt  of  a  warm  imagination,  or  the  glit- 
tering speculation  of  an  exalted  mind,  that  may 
please  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  but  can  produce  no 
real  or  lasting  advantage. 

These  men  value  themselves  upon  a  perpetual 
•keptidsm,  upon  believing  nothing  but  their  own 
senses,  upon  calling  for  demonstration  where  it 
cannot  possibly  be  obtained,  and  sometimes  upon 
holding  out  against  it  when  it  is  laid  before  them ; 
upon  inventing  ar^ments  against  the  success  of 
any  new  undertaking,  and,  where  arguments  can- 
not be  found,  upon  treating  it  with  contempt  and 
ridicule. 

Such-  have  been  the  most  formidable  enemies 
of  the  great  benefactore  to  mankind,  and  to  these 
we  can  hardlydoubt  but  that  much  of  the  oppo- 
■tion  which  Drake  met  with  is  to  be  attributed ; 
for  their  notions  and  discourae  are  so  agreeable 
to  the  lazy,  the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that 
they  seldom  fail  of  becominff  popular,  and  dircct- 
ing  the  opinions  of  mankind 

whatsoever  were  his  obstacles,  and  whatso- 
ever the  motives  that  produced  them,  it  was  not 
till  the  year  1577,  that  ne  was  able  to  assemble  a 
force  proportioned  to  his  design,  and  to  obtain  a 
oomimssion  fiom  the  queen,  by  which  he  was 
oonstituted  captain  general  of  a  fleet  consisting 
of  five  vessels,  of  which  the  Pelican,  admmil,  of  a 
hundred  tons,  was  commanded  by  himself;  the 
Elizabeth,  vice-admiral,  of  ei^ty  tons,  by  John 
Winter ;  the  MarigoUL  of  tnuty  tons,  by  John 
Thomas ;  the  Swan,  otfifty  tons,  by  John  Ches- 
ter ;  the  Christopher,  of  fifteen  tons,  by  Thomas 
Moche,  the  same,  as  it  seems,  who  was  carpenter 
in  the  former  voyage,  and  destroyed  one  of  the 
ships  by  Drake's  direction. 

These  ships,  equipped  partly  by  hnnselC  and 
partly  by  other  private  adventurera,  he  manned 
with  164  stout  sailors,  and  fnmished  with  such' 
provisions  as  he  judged  necessary  for  the  long 
voyage  in  which  ne  was  engaged.  Nor  did  he 
confine  his  concern  to  navu  stores,  or  militaiy 
preparations ;  but  carried  with  lum  whatever  hie 
thought  might  contribute  to  raise  in  those  nations, 
with  which  he  should  have  any  mtercoune,  the 
lushest  ideas  of  the  politeness  and  magnificence 
ofnis  native  country.  He  therefore  not  only 
procured  a  complete  service  of  silver  for  his  own 
tablSi  and  fiunished  the  cook-room  with  many 


vessels  of  the  same  metal,  buC  tnts^^  sevml 
musicians  to  accompany  him ;  i^ffy  jndpnf  thst 
nothing  would  more  excite  the  admiratioo  of  ut 
savage  and  uncivilized  people. 

Having  been  driven  oack  by  a  tempest  in  their 
first  attempt,  and  obliged  to  fctam  to  Plymouth, 
to  repair  the  damages  which  they  had  sufleml, 
they  set  sail  again  from  thence  on  the  13th  ol 
December,  1577,  and  on  the  95th  had  sight  of 
Cape  Cantrfe,  in  Barbery,  from  whence  tbfv 
coasted  on  southward  to  the  island  of  Mctfadorf, 
which  Drake  had  appointed  for  the  first  ^aoe  of 
rendezvous,  and  on  the  27th  hrongfat  the  whole 
fleet  to  anchor  in  a  harbour  on  the  main  land. 

They  were  soon  aAer  their  arrival  discoverrd 
by  the 'Moors  that  inhabited  those  coasts,  who 
sent  two  of  the  principal  men  among  them  on 
board  Drake's  ship,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
two  of  his  company  as  hostages.  These  men  he 
not  only  treated  in  tne  most  splendid  manner,  but 
presented  with  such  tiling  as  they  appeared  most 
to  admire;  it  being  with  him  an  estaUisbed 
maxim,  to  endeavour  to  secure  in  every  coantrr 
a  kind  reception  to  such  Englishmen  as  wif^A 
come  after  him,  by  treating  the  inhabitants  with 
kindness  and  generosity ;  a  conduct  at  once  ytA 
and  poUtic,  to  the  ne^ect  of  which  may  be  anri- 
buted  many  of  the  injuries  suffered  by  oar  sailor* 
in  distant  countries,  which  are  generally  ascrib^ 
rather  to  the  eficcts  of  the  wickedness  and  folk 
of  our  own  commanders,  than  the  barbarity  of 
the  natives,  who  seldom  fall  upon  any  unless  thrv 
have  been  firat  plundered  or  insulted;  and,  in 
revenging  the  ravages  of  one  crew  upon  anotfier 
of  the  same  nation,  are  guilty  of  nothmgbut  what 
is  countenanced  by  the  example  of  the  Europeans 
themselves. 

But  this  fiiendly  mtercoorse  was  in  appeaianoe 
soon  broken ;  for^  on  the  next  day.  observing  the 
Moore  making  signals  from  the  land,  they  sent 
out  their  boat,  as  before,  to  fetch  them  to  the  sfaip, 
and  one  John  Fry  leaped  ashore,  intending  to 
become  a  hostage  as  on  the  former  day,  when  im- 
mediately he  was  seized  by  the  Moors ;  and  the 
crew  observing  great  numbere  to  start  op  frum 
behind  the  rock  with  weapons  in  their  baiidi^ 
found  it  madness  to  attempt  his  rescue,  and  there* 
fore  provided  for  their  own  security  by  returning 
to  the  ship. 

Fry  was  immediately  carried  to  the  king,  who, 
being  then  in  continual  expectation  of  an  imra- 
sion  from  Portugal,  suspected  that  these  ships 
were  sent  only  to  observe  the  coast,  and  discover 
a  proper  harbour  for  the  main  fleet ;  but  being 
informed  who  they  were,  and  whither  they  were 
bound,  not  onW  dismissed  his  captive,  hat  made 
large  ofTcre  of^  friendship  and  assistance,  whieh 
Drake,  however,  did  not  stay  to  receive,  bat  beiaf 
disgusted  at  this  breach  of  toe  laws  ofcoaimeicc^ 
and  afraid  of  farther  violence^  after  having  spent 
some  days  in  searching  for  hM  man,  in  wiica  he 
met  with  no  resistance,  left  the  coast  on  Deccs»> 
her  31.  some  time  before  Fry's  reCom,  wboL  beiaf 
oblified  by  thb  accident  to  somewhat  a  nagtf 
residence  among  the  Moors,  was  aftenraids  seat 
home  in  a  mercnant's  ship. 

On  January  16,  they  arrived  at  Ca 
having  in  their  passage  taken 
vessefi.    Here,  while  Drake  wa 
men  in  catching  fish,  of  which  this  . . 
great  plenty,  and  vaiioas  kinds,  the 


came  down  to  the  seft>side  with  their  aisoM 
or  leather  boltlesi  to  tnfic  for  wfttw;  whieh  by 
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were  wflling  to  porchiM  with  ambergrue  and  other 
gimifl.  But  Drake  compassionating  the  miHery 
of  their  condition,  cave  them  water  whenever 
they  asked  for  it,  analeft  them  their  conmiodities 
to  traffic  with,  when  they  should  he  again  reduced 
to  the  same  distress,  without  finding  the  same 
generosity  to  relieve  them. 

Here  bavins  discharged  some  Spanish  ships 
which  they  had  taken,  uey  set  sail  towards  tne 
isles  of  Cape  Verd,  and,  on  January  28,  came  to 
anchor  before  Mayo,  hoping  to  furnish  themselves 
with  fresh  water ;  but  having  landed,  they  found 
the  town  by  the  watei>side  entirely  deserted,  and, 
marching  &rther  up  the  countiy,  saw  the  valleys 
extremely  fruitful,  and  abounding  with  ripe  figs, 
cocoas,  and  plantains^  but  could  by  no  means 
prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to  converse  or  traflic 
with  them ;  however,  they  were  sufiered  by  them 
to  range  the  country  without  molestation,  but 
found  no  water,  except  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  sea  that  the  labour  of  conveying  it  to  the  ships 
was  greater  than  it  was  at  that  time  necessary 
for  them  to  undergo.  Salt,  had  they  wanted  it, 
nueht  have  been  obtained  with  less  trouble,  being 
leff  by  the  sea  upon  the  sand,  and  hardened  by 
the  sun  during  the  ebb,  in  such  quantities,  that  the 
chief  traffic  of  their  island  is  carried  on  with  it 

January  31^  they  passed  by  St  Ja^,  an  island 
at  that  time  dnnded  between  the  natives  and  the 
Portuguese,  who,  first  entering  these  islands 
under  the  show  of  traffic,  by  decrees  established 
themselves,  claimed  a  superionty  over  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  and  harassed  uiem  with  such 
cruelty,  that  they  obliged  them  either  to  fly  to  the 
woods  and  mountains,  and  perish  with  hunger, 
or  to  take  up  arms  against  their  oppressors,  and, 
under  the  insuperable  disadvantages  with  which 
they  oontendeo,  to  die  almost  without  a  battle  in 
defence  of  their  natural  rights  and  ancient  pos- 


Such  treatment  had  the  natives  of  St  Jago 
received,  which  had  driven  them  into  the  rocky 
parts  of  the  island,  from  whence  they  made  in- 
cursions into  the  plantations  of  the  Portuguese, 
aometimes  with  loss,  but  generally  with  that  suc- 
cess which  desperation  naturally  procures ;  so 
Chat  the  Portuguese  were  in  continual  alarms,  and 
lived  with  the  natural  consequences  of  guilt,  ter- 
ror and  anjuety.  They  were  wealthy,  but  not 
happy,  and  possessed  the  island,  but  not  en- 
joyed it 

They  then  sailed  on  within  sight  of  Fogo,  an 
island  so  called  from  a  mountain,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  continually  burning,  and,  Uke  the  rest, 
inhabited  by  the  Portuguese ;  two  leagues  to  the 
south  of  which  lies  Brava,  which  has  received  its 
name  from  its  fertility,  abounding,  though  unin- 
habited, with  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  watered  with 
great  numbers  of  springs  and  brooks,  which 
would  easily  invite  the  possessors  of  the  adjacent 
islands  to  settle  on  it,  out  that  it  afibrds  neither 
harbour  nor  anchorage.  Drake,  after  having  sent 
out  1^  boats  with  plummets,  was  not  able  to  find 
any  ground  about  it ;  and  it  is  reported,  that  many 
ecperiments  have  been  made  with  the  same  suc- 
cess ;  however,  he  took  in  water  sufficient,  and 
on  the  2d  of  February  set  sail  for  the  Straits  of 
Ifag^lan. 

Cm  Febmaiy  17,  they  passed  the  equator,  and 
continued  their  voyage,  with  sometimes  calms, 
•od  sometimes  contrary  winds,  but  without  any 
memormble  accident,  to  March  28,  when  one  of 
with  twenty-eight  men,  and  the 
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greatest  part  of  their  fresh  water  on  board, 
was,  to  their  great  discouragement,  separated 
from  them  ;  but  their  perplexity  lasted  not  long, 
for  on  the  next  day  they  discovered  and  rejoinra 
their  associates. 

In  their  long  course,  which  gave  them  opportu- 
nities of  observing  several  animals,  both  m  the 
air  and  water,  at  that  time  very  little  known,  no> 
thing  entertained  or  surprised  them  more  than 
the  Flying  Fish,  which  is  near  of  the  same  size  with 
a  hemng,  and  has  fins  of  the  length  of  his  whole 
body,  by  the  help  of  which,  when  he  is  pursued  by 
the  bomto,  or  great  mackerel,  as  soon  as  he  fin<M 
himself  upon  the  point  of  being  taken,  he  springs 
up  into  tne  air,  and  flies  forward  as  long  as  his 
wings  continue  wet,  moisture  being,  as  it  seems, 
necessary  to  make  them  pliant  and  moveable  ; 
and  when  they  become  dry  and  stif^  he  falls 
down  into  the  water,  unless  some  bark  or  ship  in- 
tercept him,  and  dips  them  again  for  a  second 
flight  This  unhappy  animal  is  not  only  pureued 
by  fishes  in  Iiis  natural  element,  but  attacked  in 
the  air,  where  he  hopes  for  security,  by  the  don, 
or  sparkite,  a  great  bird  that  preys  upon  fish ;  and 
their  species  must  surely  be  destroyed,  were  not 
their  increase  so  great,  that  the  young  fry,  in  one 
part  of  the  year,  covere  the  sea. 

There  is  another  fish,  named  the  cuttil,  of 
which  whole  shoals  will  sometimes  rise  at  once 
out  of  the  water,  and  of  which  a  great  multitude 
fell  into  their  ship. 

At  length,  having  sailed  without  sight  of  land 
for  sixty-three  days,  they  arrived,  April  5,  at  the 
coast  01  Brazil,  where,  on  the  7th,  the  Christopher 
was  separated  again  from  them  by  a  storm ;  after 
which  they  sailed  near  the  land  to  the  southward, 
and  on  the  14th  anchored  under  a  cape,  which 
they  afterwards  called  Cape  Joy,  because  m  two 
days  the  vessel  which  they  had  lost  returned  to 
them. 

Having  spent  a  fortnight  in  the  river  of  Plata, 
to  refresh  his  men  after  their  long  vojrage,  ana 
then  standing  out  to  sea,  he  was  again  surprised 
by  a  sudden  storm,  in  which  they  lost  sight  ot 
the  Swan.  This  accident  determined  I>rue  to 
contract  the  number  of  his  fleet,  that  he  might 
not  only  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  such  frequent 
separations,  but  ease  the  labour  of  his  men,  by 
having  more  hands  in  each  vessel. 

For  this  purpose  he  sailed  along  the  coast,  in 
quest  of  a  commodious  harbour,  and,  on  May  13, 
discovered  a  bay,  which  seemed  not  improper  for 
their  purpose,  but  which  they  durst  not  enter  till 
it  was  examined ;  an  employment  in  which 
Drake  never  trusted  any,  whatever  might  be  his 
confidence  in  his  followera  on  other  occasions. 
He  well  knew  how  fatal  one  moment's  mattention 
might  be,  and  how  easily  almost  every  man  sut 
fere  himself  to  be  surprized  by  indolence  and  se 
curity.  He  knew  the  same  creduUty  that  niight 
prevail  upon  him  to  trust  another,  might  induce 
another  to  commit  the  same  office  to  a  third ;  and 
it  must  be,  at  length,  that  some  of  them  would 
be  deceived.  He  therefore,  as  at  other  times,  or- 
dered the  boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  and  taking  the 
line  into  his  hand,  went  on  sounding  the  passage 
till  he  was  three  leagues  from  his  ship  :  wlien,  on 
a  sudden,  the  weather  changed,  the  skies  blacken- 
ed, the  winds  whistled,  and  all  the  usual  forerun- 
nera  of  a  storm  began  to  threaten  them  ;  nothing 
was  now  desired  but  to  return  to  the  ship,  but  the 
thickness  of  the  fog  intercepting  it  from  thor 
sight  made  the  attempt  little  other  than  desperatA. 
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By  00  many  unforeseen  aeddents  is  pmdenoe 
Itself  liable  to  be  embarrassed  !  So  difficult  is 
it  sometimes  for  the  quickest  sagacity,  and  most 
enlightened  experience,  to  judge  what  measures 
ou£^t  to  be  taken !  To  trust  another  to  sound  aa 
unknown  coast,  appeared  to  Drake  folly  and  pre- 
sumption ;  to  be  absent  from  his  fleet  tnough  but 
for  an  hour,  proved  nothing  less  than  to  Cizard 
the  success  of  ail  their  labours,  hardships,  and 
dangers. 

In  this  perplexity,  which  Drake  was  not  more 
sensible  of  than  those  whom  he  had  left  in  the 
•hips,  nothing  was  to  be  omitted,  however  dan- 
fferoua,  that  might  contribute  to  extricate  them 
from  it,  as  they  could  venture  nothing  of  equal 
value  with  the  life  of  their  general.  Captain 
Thomas,  therefore,  having  the  lightest  vessel, 
steered  boldly  into  the  bay,  and  takmg  the  gene- 
ral aboard,  dropped  anchor,  and  lay  out  of  dan- 
Jrcr,  while  the  rest  that  were  in  the  open  sea  suf- 
ered  much  from  the  tempest,  and  the  Mary,  a 
Portuguese  prize,  was  dnvcn  away  before  the 
wind  ;  the  others  as  soon  as  the  tempest  was 
over,  discovering  by  the  6res  which  were  made 
on  shore  where  Drake  was,  repaired  to  him. 

Here  going  on  shore  they  met  with  no  inhabi- 
tants, though  there  were  several  houses  or  huts 
standing,  in  which  they  found  a  good  quantity  of 
dried  fowls,  and  among  them  a  great  n^dnber  of 
ostriches,  of  which  the  thighs  were  as  large  as 
those  of  a  sheep.  These  birds  are  too  heavy 
and  unwieldy  to  rise  from  the  ground,  but  with 
the  help  of  their  wings  run  so  swiftly,  that  the 
English  could  never  come  near  enough  to  shoot 
at  Uiem.  The  Indians,  commonly,  by  holding  a 
large  plume  of  feathers  before  them,  and  walking 
gently  forward,  drive  the  ostriclies  into  some  nar- 
row neck,  or  point  of  land,  then  spreading  a 
strong  net  from  one  side  to  the  other,  to  hiiraer 
them  from  returning  back  to  the  open  fields,  set 
their  dogs  upon  them,  thus  confinea  between  the 
net  and  the  water ;  and  when  they  are  thrown  on 
their  backs,  rush  in  and  take  thenu 

Not  finding  this  harbour  convenient  or  well 
stored  with  wood  and  water,  they  left  it  on  the 
15th  of  May,  and  on  the  18th  entered  another 
much  safer,  and  more  commodious,  which  they 
no  sooner  arrived  at,  than  Drakes,  whose  restless 
application  never  remitted,  sent  Winter  to  the 
southward,  in  quest  of  those  ships  which  were 
absent,  and  immediately  after  sailed  himself  to 
the  northward,  and,  happily,  meeting  with  the 
Swan,  conducted  it  to  the  rest  of  the  fleet ;  after 
which,  in  pursuance  of  his  former  resolution,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  broken  up,  reserving  the  iron 
work  for  a  future  supply.  The  omer  vessel 
which  they  lost  in  the  late  storm  could  not  be 
discovered. 

While  they  were  thus  employed  upon  an  island 
about  a  mile  from  the  main  land,  to  which,  at  low 
water,  there  was  a  passage  on  foot,  they  were 
discovered  by  the  natives,  who  appeared  upon  a 
hill  at  a  distance,  dancing  and  holding  up  their 
hands  as  beckoning  the  Ei^lish  to  them;  which 
Drake  observing,  sent  out  a  boat  with  knives, 
bells,  and  bugles,  and  such  things  as,  by  their 
usefulness  or  novelty,  he  imagined  would  be 
acreeable.  As  soon  as  the  English  landed,  they 
observed  two  men  running  towards  them  as  de- 

Suted  by  the  company,  who  came  within  a  little 
istance,  and  then  standing  still,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  come  nearer.  The  English 
therefore  tiod  tht'ir  presents  to  a  pole,  which  they 


fixed  in  the  ground,  and  then  retuinc  saw  the 
Indians  advance,  who,  taking  what  tney  found 
upon  the  pole,  left  in  return  such  feathers  as  they 
wear  upon  their  heads,  with  a  small  bone  about 
six  inches  in  length,  carved  round  the  top,  ami 
burnished. 

Drake,  observing  their  inclination  to  friendship 
and  traffic,  advanced  with  some  of  his  compan)- 
towards  the  hill,  upon  sight  of  whom  the  inoian? 
ranged  themselves  in  a  Une  from  cast  to  west,  and 
one  of  them  nmning  from  one  end  of  the  rank  to 
the  other,  backwards  and  forwards,  bowed  him- 
self towards  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  hold- 
ing his  hands  over  his  head,  and  fnrquently  stopping 
in  the  middle  of  the  rank,  leaping  up  towards  the 
moon,  which  then  shone  directly  over  their  beads ; 
thus  calling  the  sun  and  moon,  the  deities  they 
worahip,  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  their  proft-s- 
sions  of  peace  and  friendsliip.  While  thw  cere- 
mony was  performed,  Drake  and  his  company 
ascended  the  hill  to  the  apparent  terror  of  th^*  In- 
dians, whose  apprehensions  when  the  Englitili 
perceived  they  peaceably  retired  ;  which  gave 
the  natives  so  much  encouragement,  that  thfT 
came  forward  immediately,  and  exchainged  their 
arrows,  feathera,  and  bones,  for  such  trifles  as 
were  oflfered  them. 

Thus  they  traded  for  some  time  ;  but  by  fre- 
quent intercourse  finding  that  no  violence  wu 
intended,  they  became  familiar,  and  mingled  with 
the  Elnglish  nithout  the  least  distrust. 

They  go  quite  naked,  except  a  skin  of  some 
animal,  which  they  throw  over  their  shoulders 
when  they  lie  in  the  open  air.  They  knit  up 
their  hair  which  is  very  long,  with  a  roll  of  os- 
trich feathers,  and  usually  carry  their  arrows 
wrapped  up  in  it,  that  they  may  not  incumber 
them,  they  being  made  with  reras,  beaded  with 
flint,  and  therefore  not  heavy.  Their  bows  are 
about  an  ell  long. 

Their  chief  ornament  is  paint,  which  they  use 
of  several  kinds,  delineating  generally  upon  their 
bodies  the  Azures  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  honour 
of  their  deities. 

It  is  observable,  that  most  nations,  amongst 
whom  the  use  of  clothes  is  unknown,  paint  their 
bodies.  Such  was  the  practice  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  our  own  country.  From  this  custom  did 
our  eariiest  enemies,  the  Picts,  owe  their  denomi- 
nation. As  it  is  not  probable  that  caprice  or 
fancy  should  be  uniform,  tliere  must  be,  doubtless, 
some  reason  for  a  practice  so  general,  and  pre* 
vaiUng  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  which  nave 
no  communication  with  each  other.  The  ori0- 
nal  end  of  painting  their  bodies  was,  probably,  to 
exclude  the  cold  ;  an  end  which,  if  we  bebeve 
some  relations,  is  so  effectually  produced  by  it, 
that  the  men  thus  painted  never  shiver  at  the 
most  piercing  blasts.  But  doubtless  any  people 
so  hardened  by  continual  severities,  womd  ereo 
without  paint,  be  less  sensible  of  the  cold  thsa 
the  civilized  inhabitants  of  the  same  dimate. 
However,  this  practice  may  contribute,  in  sone 
degree,  to  defend  them  from  the  injuriea  of  win- 
ter, and,  in  those  chmates  where  little  evaporatrs 
by  the  porrs,  may  be  used  with  no  great  inooo- 
venience  ;  but  in  hot  countries,  where  perspintios 
in  greater  d'^gn^e  is  iH'<*c»san',  the  natxves  ooly 
use  uncti(»n  to  pre8er\'e  them  from  the  olher  es- 
ireme  of  weather :  so  wU  do  either  reason  er 
experience  supply  tJie  place  of  science  in  sava^ 
countries. 

They  nad  no  cano*s  like  the  other  1 
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nor  any  method  of  crosnnff  the  water,  which 
wmM  probably  the  reason  why  the  birds  in  the 
adjacent  isUnds  were  so  tame,  that  they  might  be 
taken  with  the  hand,  having  never  been  before 
frighted  or  molested.  I'he  great  plenty  of  fowls 
and  seals,  which  crowded  the  shallows  in  such 
numbers  that  they  killed  at  their  first  arrival  two 
hundred  of  them  in  an  hour,  contributed  much 
to  the  refreshment  of  the  English,  who  named 
theplace  Seal  Bay,  from  that  animal. 

These  seals  seemed  to  be  the  chief  food  of  the 
natives,  for  the  EngUsh  oflen  found  raw  pieces  of 
their  flesh  half  eaten,  and  lefl  as  they  supposed, 
after  a  full  meal  by  the  Indians,  whom  they  never 
knew  to  make  use  of  tire,  or  any  art,  in  dressing 
or  preparing  their  victuals. 

Nor  were  their  other  customs  less  wild  or  un- 
couth than  their  way  of  feeding ;  one  of  them 
having  received  a  cap  ofl*  tlie  generates  head,  and 
being  extremely  pleased  as  well  with  the  honour 
as  the  gifl,  to  express  his  gratitude,  and  confum 
the  alUance  between  them,  retired  to  a  Utile  dis- 
tance, and  tlirusting  an  arrow  into  his  leg,  let 
the  blood  run  upon  the  ground,  testifying,  as  it 
is  probable,  that  he  valued  Drake^s  friendship 
above  life. 

Having  stayed  fifteen  days  among  these  friendly 
lavages  m  47  deg.  30  min.  S.  Lau,  on  June  3, 
they  set  sail  towards  the  Soutli  Sea,  and  six  days 
aAerwards  stopped  at  another  little  bay  to  break 
up  the  Christopner.  Then  passing  on,  they  cast 
anchor  in  anotner  bay,  not  more  than  20  leagues 
distant  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 

It  was  now  time  seriously  to  deUberate  in  what 
manner  they  should  act  with  regard  to  the  Por- 
tuguese prize,  which,  having  been  separated  from 
them  by  the  storm,  had  not  yet  rejoined  them.  To 
return  m  search  of  it  was  suiBcientlv  mortifying ; 
to  proceed  without  it,  was  not  only  to  deprive 
themselves  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  force, 
but  to  expose  their  friends  and  companions,  whom 
common  hardships  and  dangers  had  endeared 
to  them,  to  certain  death  or  captivity.  This  con- 
sideration prevailed ;  and  therefore  on  the  ISth, 
aher  prayers  to  God,  with  which  Drake  never 
forgot  to  begin  an  enterprizc,  he  put  to  sea,  and 
the  next  day,  near  Port  Julian,  discovered  their 
associates,  whose  ship  was  now  grown  leaky, 
having  suffered  much,  both  in  the  first  stonn  by 
which  they  were  dispersed,  and  afterwards  in 
fruitless  attempts  to  regain  the  fleet 

Drake,  therefore,  being  desirous  to  relieve  their 
fatigues,  entered  Port  Julian,  and,  as  it  was  his 
custom  always  to  attend  in  person  when  any  im- 
portant business  was  in  hand,  went  ashore  with 
some  of  tlie  chief  of  his  company,  to  seek  for 
water,  where  he  was  immediati;ly  accosted  by 
two  natives,  of  whom  Magellan  left  a  very  tcrn- 
Ue  account,  having  described  them  as  a  nation  of 
giants  and  monsters  ;  nor  is  his  narrative  entirely 
without  foundation,  for  they  arc  of  the  largest 
size,  though  not  taller  than  some  Eaglishmen : 
their  strength  is  proportioned  to  their  bulk,  and 
their  voice  loud,  hoisterous,  and  terrible.  What 
were  their  manners  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards, it  is  not  possible  to  discover;  but  the 
dbiughter  made  of  their  countrymen,  perhaps 
without  provocation,  by  these  cruel  intruders, 
and  the  general  massacre  with  which  that  part  of 
the  world  had  been  depopulated,  might  have  raised 
in  thern  a  suspicion  of  all  strangers,  and  by  con- 
sequence maae  them  inhospitable,  treacherous, 
and  bloody. 


The  two  who  associated  themselves  with  the 
EInglish  appeared  much  pleased  with  their  new 
guests,  received  wilhngly  what  was  given  them, 
and  very  exactly  observed  every  thing  that  passed, 
seeming  more  particularly  delighted  with  seeing 
Oliver,  the  master-gunner,  shoot  an  English  ar^ 
row.  They  shot  themselves  likewise  in  emula^ 
tion,  but  their  arrows  always  fell  to  the  ground 
far  short  of  his. 

Soon  after  this  friendly  contest  came  another, 
who,  observing  the  familianty  of  his  countrymen 
with  the  strangers,  appear^  much  disphmsod^ 
and,  as  the  Englishmen  perceived,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  them  from  such  an  intercourse.  W  hat 
effect  his  arguments  had  was  soon  after  apparent, 
for  another  of  Drake's  companions,  being  desirous 
to  show  the  third  Indian  a  specimen  of^tho  Eng- 
lish valour  and  dexterity,  attempted  likewise  to 
shoot  an  arrow,  but,  drawing  it  with  his  full  force, 
burst  the  bowstring ;  upon  which  the  Indians, 
who  were  uiwicquaineed  with  his  other  weapons, 
imagined  him  disarmed,  followed  the  company, 
as  they  were  walking  negligently  down  towards 
their  boat,  and  let  fly  their  arrows,  aiming  par- 
ticularly at  Winter,  who  hud  the  bow  in  his liand. 
He,  finding  hinis«  If  woundod  in  the  shoulder,  en- 
deavoured to  refit  his  bow,  and  turning  about, 
was  pierced  witli  a  second  arrow  in  the  breusL 
Ohver,  the  gunner,  immediately  presented  his 
piece  at  the  insidious  assailanU,  wnich  failing  to 
take  fire,  gave  them  time  to  level  another  flight  ot 
arrows,  by  which  he  was  killed ;  nor,  perhaps, 
had  any  of  tlieni  escaped,  surprized  and  perplexed 
as  they  were,  had  not  Drake,  with  his  usual  pre- 
sence of  mind,  animated  their  courage,  and  direct* 
ed  their  motions,  ordering  them,  by  perpetually 
changing  their  places,  to  elude  as  much  as  they 
could  the  aim  of  their  enemies,  and  to  defend 
their  bodies  with  their  targets ;  and  instructing 
them,  by  his  own  example,  to  pick  up,  and  break 
the  arrows  as  they  foil ;  which  they  did  with  so 
much  diligence,  that  the  Indians  were  soon  in 
danger  of  being  disarmed.  Then  Drake  himsell 
taking  the  gun,  which  Oliver  had  so  unsuccess- 
fully attempted  to  make  use  of,  discharged  it  at 
the  Indian  tiiat  first  began  the  fray  and  had  killed 
the  gunner,  aiming  it  so  happily,  that  the  hail  shot 
with  which  it  was  loaded  tore  open  his  belly,  and 
forced  him  to  such  terrible  outcries,  that  the  In- 
dians, though  their  numbers  increased,  and  many 
of  their  countrymen  sh.  .wed  themselves  fiom  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  adjoining  wood,  were  too  much 
terrified  to  renew  the  assault,  and  suffered  Diukn. 
without  molestation,  to  withdraw  his  woundea 
friend,  who,  being  hurt  in  his  lungs,  languished 
two  days,  and  then  dying,  was  interred  with  his 
companion,  with  the  usueu  ceremony  of  a  mihtary 
funeral. 

They  stayed  here  two  months  afterwards,  with- 
out receiving  any  other  injuries  from  the  natives, 
who,  finding  the  danger  to  which  they  exposeo 
themselves  by  open  hostilities,  and  not  being  able 
any  more  to  surprise  the  vigilance  of  Drake,  pre- 
feired  their  safety  to  revenge. 

But  Drake  had  other  enemies  to  conquer  oi 
escape,  far  more  formidable  than  these  barba- 
rians, and  insidious  practices  to  obviate,  more 
artful  and  dangerous  than  the  ambushes  of  the 
Indians  ;  for  in  this  place  was  laid  open  a  design 
formed  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  fleet,  not 
only  to  defeat  the  voyage,  but  to  murder  th% 
general. 

This  transaction  is  related  in  so  obscura  and 
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eonfused  a  manner,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  fonn  any 
iudgmcnt  upon  it  The  writer,  who  givea  the 
largest  account  of  it,  has  suppressed  the  name  of 
the  criminal,  which  we  learn,  from  a  more  suc- 
cinct narrative,  published  in  a  collection  of  travels 
near  that  time,  to  have  been  Thomas  Doughtie. 
What  were  his  inducements  to  attempt  the  de- 
struction of  his  leader,  and  the  ruin  of  the  expe- 
dition, or  what  were  lus  views  if  his  design  had 
succeeded,  what  measures  he  had  hitherto  taken, 
whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  comipt,  with  what 
arts,  or  what  success,  we  are  no  where  told. 

The  plot,  as  the  narrative  assures  us,  was  laid 
before  their  departure  from  En^^and,  and  disco- 
vered, in  its  whole  extent,  to  Drake  himself,  in  liis 
garden  at  Plymouth,  who,  nevertheless,  not  onl^ 
«)ntertained  the  person  so  accused  as  one  of  his 
nompan^r,  but,  this  writer  very  particularly  relates, 
treated  him  with  remarkable  kindness  and  regard, 
Betting  him  always  at  his  own  table,  and  lodging 
him  in  the  same  cabin  with  himself.  Nor  did  he 
ever  discover  the  least  suspicion  of  his  intentions, 
till  they  arrived  at  this  place,  but  appeared,  by  the 
authonty  with  which  he  invested  him,  to  consider 
him  as  one  to  whom,  in  his  absence,  he  could 
most  securely  entrust  the  direction  of  his  affairs. 
At  length,  in  this  remote  comer  of  the  world,  he 
found  out  a  design  formed  against  his  life,  called 
together  all  his  officers,  laid  before  them  the  evi- 
dence on  which  he  grounded  the  accusation,  and 
summoned  the  criminal,  who,  full  of  all  the  hor- 
rors of  guilt,  and  confounded  at  so  clear  a  detec- 
tion of  his  whole  scheme,  immediately  confessed 
his  crimes,  and  acknowledged  himself  unworthy 
of  longer  life :  upon  which  the  whole  assembly, 
consisting  of  thirtjr  persons,  afler  havinc;  consider- 
ed the  af&ir  with  tne  attention  which  It  required, 
•nd  heard  all  that  could  be  urged  in  extenuation 
of  his  ofience,  unanimously  signed  the  sentence 
by  which  he  was  condemned  to  sufler  death. 
Drake,  however,  unwilUng,  as  it  seemed,  to  pro- 
ceed to  extreme  severities,  offered  him  his  choice, 
cither  of  being  executed  on  the  island,  or  set 
ashore  on  the  main  land,  or  being  sent  to  Ens- 
land  to  be  tried  before  the  council ;  of  which, 
afler  a  day*s  consideration,  he  chose  the  first, 
alleging  the  improbability  of  persuading  any  to 
leave  the  expedition  for  the  sake  of  transporting 
a  criminal  to  England,  and  the  danger  of  his  future 
state  among  savages  and  infidels.  His  choice,  I 
beheve,  few  will  approve ;  to  be  set  ashore  on  the 
main  land,  was  indeed  only  to  be  executed  in  a 
different  manner ;  for  what  mercy  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  natives  so  inccnsea,  but  the  most 
csniel  and  lingering  death  ?  But  why  he  should 
not  rather  have  requested  to  be  sent  to  England, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  In  so  long  a  voyage, 
he  might  have  found  a  thousand  opportunities  of 
escaping,  perhaps  with  the  connivance  of  his  keep- 
ers, whose  resentment  must  probably  in  time  have 
fliyen  way  to  compassion,  or  at  least  by  their  neg- 
Egence,  as  it  is  easy  to  believe  they  would  in  times 
of  ease  and  refreshment  have  remitted  their  vigi- 
lance :  at  least  he  would  have  gained  longer  life  ; 
and  to  make  death  desirable  seems  not  one  of  the 
effects  of  guilt  However,  he  was,  as  it  is  related, 
obstinately  deaf  to  all  persuasions,  and,  adhering 
to  his  first  choice  after  having  received  the  com- 
munion, and  dined  cheerfully  with  the  general, 
was  executed  in  the  aflemoon  with  many  proofs 
of  remorse,  but  none  of  fear. 

How  far  it  is  probable  that  Drake,  after  having 
been  acquainted  with  this  man's  designs,  should 


admit  him  into  his  fleet,  and  afterwards  carea^ 
respect,  and  trust  him  ;  or  that  Dou^tie,  who  i» 
represented  as  a  man  of  eminent  abihtiea,  should 
engage  in  so  long  and  hazardous  a  voyage  with 
no  otner  view  than  that  of  defeating  it,  is  lefl  to 
the  determination  of  the  reader.  What  desigai 
he  could  have  formed  with  any  hope  of  success, 
or  to  what  actions  worthy  of  death  be  could  have 
proceeded  without  accomphces,  for  none  are  meii 
tioned,  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine.  Nor,  ou 
the  other  hand,  though  the  obscurity  of  the  ac- 
count, and  the  remote  place  chosen  for  the  dis 
covery  of  this  wicked  project,  seem  to  give  soma 
reason  for  suspicion,  does  there  appear  any  temp- 
tation, from  either  hope,  fear,  or  interest,  that 
might  induce  Drake,  or  any  other  commander  in 
his  state,  to  put  to  death  an  innocent  man  upon 
false  pretences. 

Afler  the  execution  of  this  man,  the  whole  com- 
pany, either  convinced  of  the  justice  of  tlie  pro- 
cee<3ing,  or  awed  by  the  severity,  applied  them- 
selves without  any  murmurs,  or  appearance  of 
discontent,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage ;  and, 
having  broken  up  another  vessel,  and  reduced  the 
number  of  their  ships  to  three,  they  letl  the  port, 
and  on  August  the  20th  entered  the  straits  of 
Magellan,  in  which  they  struggled  with  contrary 
winds,  and  the  various  *  dangers  to  which  the  it)- 
tricacy  of  that  winding  passage  exposed  thern, 
till  night,  and  then  entered  a  more  open  sea,  in 
which  they  discovered  an  island  witli  a  burning 
mountain.  On  the  24th  they  fell  in  viith  three 
more  islands,  to  which  Drake  gave  names,  and, 
landing  to  take  possession  of  them  in  the  name 
of  his  Sovereign,  found  in  the  largest  so  prodi- 

Sous  a  number  of  birds,  that  they  killed  threa 
ousand  of  them  in  one  day.  This  bird,  of  which 
they  knew  not  the  name,  was  somewhat  less  than 
a  wild  goose,  without  feathers,  and  covered  with 
a  kind  of  down,  unable  to  fly  or  rise  from  the 
ground,  but  capable  of  running  and  swimminf 
with  amazing  celerity  ;  they  feed  on  the  sea,  ana 
come  to  land  only  to  rertt  at  night  or  lay  their  eggs, 
which  thejv  deposit  in  hole**  hke  those  of  conies. 

From  these  islands  to  the  South  Sea,  the  strait 
becomes  very  crooked  and  narrow,  so  that  some- 
times, by  the  interposition  of  headlands,  the  psA* 
sage  seems  shut  up,  and  the  voyage  entirely  stop- 
ped. To  double  these  capes  i's  very  difficult,  on 
account  of  the  frequent  alterations  to  be  made  in 
the  course.  There  are,  indeed,  as  Magellan  oh- 
serves,  many  harbours,  but  in  most  of  them  no 
bottom  is  to  be  found. 

The  land  on  both  sides  rises  into  irmumerable 
mountains  ;  the  tops  of  them  are  encircled  with 
clouds  and  vapours,  which,  bein^  concealed,  &II 
down  in  snow,  and  increase  their  hei^t  by  bar* 
dening  into  ice,  which  is  never  disMlved';  bat 
the  valleys  are,  nevertheless,  green,  fruitful,  and 
pleasanti 

Here  Drake,  finding  the  strait  in  appearance 
shut  up,  went  in  his  boat  to  make  farther  disco- 
veries, and,  having  found  a  passage  towards  the 
north,  was  returning  to  his  ships  ;  but  curio^itT 
soon  prevailed  uponliim  to  stop,  for  the  sake  of 
observing  a  canoe  or  boat,  with  several  natives  of 
the  country  in  it  He  could  not  at  a  distance 
forbear  aamiring  the  form  of  this  little  ve««l, 
which  seemed  inclining  to  a  semicircle,  the  stem 
and  prow  standing  up,  and  the  body  sinking  in- 
ward  :  but  much  greater  was  his  wonder,  whro, 
upon  a  nearer  inspection  he  found  it  made  ooir 
of  the  barks  of  trees  sewed  together  with  thongi 
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m  Mal-Bkin,  so  artificiany  that  scarcely  any  water 
ontered  the  seams.  The  people  were  well  sliaped 
and  point^  like  those  which  have  hcen  already 
described.  On  the  Uuid  tuey  had  a  hut  built  with 
poles  and  covered  with  skins,  in  which  they  had 
water  vessels  and  other  utensils,  made  likewise 
of  the  barks  of  trees. 

Amonff  these  people  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  remarking;,  wfiat  is  frequently  obm.rvablc  in 
sava^  countries,  how  natural  sugacity,  and  un- 
wearied industry,  may  supply  the  want  of  such 
Dianuiartures,  or  natural  productions,  as  appear 
to  us  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  of  life. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  islands  are  wholly  stran- 
gers to  iron  and  its  use,  but  instt^d  of  it  make  use 
of  the  shell  of  a  muscle  of  prodigious  size,  found 
upon  their  coasts^  tliis  they  grind  upon  a  stone 
to  an  edge,  which  is  so  finn  and  solid,  that  neither 
wood  nor  stone  is  able  to  resist  it 

September  6,  they  entered  tlie  great  South  Sea, 
en  wnich  no  Enelish  vessel  had  ever  been  navi- 
gated before,  ana  proposed  to  liave  directed  their 
course  towards  the  line,  that  their  men,  who  had 
suffered  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  might  re- 
cover thflr  strength  in  a  wanner  latiiudc.  But 
their  designs  were  scarce  formed  before  they  were 
frustrated;  for  on  September  7th,  after  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  a  storm  arose,  so  violent,  that  it  jefl 
them  little  hopes  of  surviving  it ;  nor  was  its  fuir 
so  dreadful  as  its  continuance,  fv^r  it  lasted  with 
little  intermission  till  October  SJSth,  fifty-two  days, 
during  which  time  they  were  tossed  incessantly 
from  one  part  of  the  ocean  to  another,  without 
any  power  of  spreading  their  sails,  or  lying  upon 
their  anchors,  amidst  shelving  shores,  scattered 
locks,  and  unknown  islands,  tlie  tempest  continu- 
ally roaring,  and  the  waves  dashing  over  them. 

In  tliis  storm,  on  the  30th  of  September,  the 
Marigold,  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas,  was 
separated  from  them.  On  the  7th  of  October, 
having  entered  a  harbour,  where  they  hoped  for 
some  mtermission  of  their  fatigues,  thev  were  in 
a  few  hours  forced  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  gust, 
which  broke  the  cable,  at  which  time  they  lost 
nght  of  the  Ehzabeth,  the  vice-admiral,  whose 
crew,  as  was  afterwards  discovered,  wearied  with 
labour,  andiUscouragcd  by  the  prospect  of  future 
dangers,  recovered  the  Straits  on  the  next  day, 
and,  returning  by  the  same  passage  through 
which  they  came,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Rrasil, 
and  on  the  Sd  of  June,  in  the  year  foUoHing,  ar- 
rived at  Elngland. 

From  this  bay,  they  were  driven  southward  to 
fifty-five  degrees,  where  among  some  islands  they 
stayed  two  days,  to  the  great  refreshment  of  the 
crew ;  but,  being  again  forced  into  the  main  sea, 
they  were  tossed  atK>ut  with  perpetual  expecta- 
tion of  perishing,  till,  soon  after,  tiiey  again  came 
to  anchor  near  the  same  place,  where  they  found 
the  natives,  whom  the  continuance  of  the  storm 
had  probably  reduced  to  equal  distroM,  rovring 
from  one  island  to  another,  and  providing  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  just  observation,  that,  with  re- 
gard to  ootward  circumstances,  happiness  and 
mLsery  are  equally  diffused  through  all  states  of 
human  life.  In  avilized  countries,  where  regular 
policies  have  secured  the  necessaries  of  life,  am- 
oition,  avarice,  and  luxury,  find  the  mind  at  lei- 
■ure  for  their  reception,  and  soon  engage  it  in  new 
pursuits :  pursuits  that  are  to  be  carri^  on  by  in- 
rassant  laooor,  and  whether  vain  or  successful, 
piodnca  anjiety  and  contention.    Among  savage 


nations,  imaginar^r  wants  find  mdeed  no  place; 
but  their  strengtli  is  exliausted  by  nccessaiy  toils, 
and  their  passions  agitated  not  by  contests  about 
superiority,  affluence,  or  precedence,  but  bv  per^ 
petual  care  for  the  present  day,  and  by  ^r  ol 
perishing  for  want  of  food. 

But  for  such  reflections  as  these  they  had  no 
time ;  for,  having  spent  three  days  in  supplving 
themselves  with  wood  and  water,  they  were  by  • 
new  storm  driven  to  the  latitude  of  fifty-six  o^ 
grecs,  where  they  bekcld  the  extremities  of  the 
American  coast,  and  the  confluence  of  the  Atlan 
tic  and  SouUiem  ocean. 

Here  tlicy  orrivcd  on  the  2Sth  of  October,  and 
at  last  wereblessed  with  the  sight  of  a  calm  sea, 
having  for  almost  two  months  endured  such  a 
storm  as  no  traveller  has  given  an  account  o(  and 
such  as  in  that  part  of  Uie  world,  though  accua 
tomed  to  hurricanes,  tliey  were  before  unacquaint- 
ed with. 

On  the  30th  of  October  they  steered  away  tCH 
wards  the  place  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  of 
the  fleet,  wnich  was  in  thirty  degrees,  and  on  the 
next  day  discovered  two  islands  so  well  stocked 
with  fowls,  that  thoy  victualled  their  ships  with 
them,  and  then  sailed  for\i-ords  slong  the  coast  ol 
Peru  till  they  came  to  thirty-seven  degrees,  where 
finding  neither  of  their  ships,  nor  any  convenient 
port,  Uiey  came  to  anchor,  November  the  25th,  at 
Mucho,  an  island  inhabited  by  such  Indians  ae 
the  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  had  driven 
from  the  continent,  to  whom  they  applied  for 
water  and  provisions,  offering  them  m  return  such 
things  as  tliey  imagined  most  likely  to  please 
them.  The  Indians  seemed  willing  to  traffic,  and 
having  presented  them  with  fruits,  snd  two  ftl 
sheep,  would  have  showed  them  a  place  whither 
they  should  come  for  water. 

The  next  morning,  according  to  agreement,  the 
English  landed  with  tlieir  water-vessels,  and  sent 
two  men  forward  towards  the  place  appointed, 
who,  about  the  middle  of  the  way,  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  immediately  slain. 
Nor  were  the  rest  of  the  company  out  of  aangeri 
for  behind  the  rocks  was  lodged  an  ambush  of 
five  hundred  men,  who,  starting[  up  from  their  re- 
treat, discharged  their  arrows  into  the  boat  with 
such  dexterity,  that  every  one  of  the  crew  was 
wounded  by  them,  the  sea  being  then  high,  and 
hindering  them  from  either  retiring  or  making  use 
of  their  weapons.  Drake  himself  received  an  ar- 
row under  his  eye,  which  pierced  him  almost  lo 
the  brain,  and  another  in  his  head.  The  danger 
of  these  wounds  was  much  increased  by  the  ab 
sence  of  their  surgeon,  who  was  in  the  vice-admi 
ral,  so  that  they  had  none  to  assist  them  but  a  boj, 
whose  age  dici  not  admit  of  much  experience  or 
skill ;  yet  so  much  were  they  &voured  by  Pnivi> 
dence,  that  they  all  recovered. 

No  reason  could  be  assigned  for  which  the  In- 
dians should  attack  them  with  so  furious  a  mint 
of  malignity,  but  that  they  mistook  them  for  Spa 
niards,  whose  cruelties  might  very  reasonably  in- 
cite them  to  reverige,  whom  they  had  driven  by 
incessant  persecution  from  their  country,  wasting 
immense  tracts  of  land  by  massacre  and  devastiF 
tion. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  they  set  •ail, 
and  on  the  30th  of  November  dropped  anchor  m 
Philip's  Bay,  where  their  boat  having  been  sent 
out  to  discover  tlie  country,  retumedwith  an  In- 
dian in  his  canoe,  whom' they  had  intercepted. 
He  was  of  a  graceful  sUture,  dressed  in  a  whiti 
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coat  or  gown,  reaching  almost  to  his  knees,  very 
mild,  humble,  and  docile,  such  as  perhaps  were 
all  the  Indians,  till  the  Spaniards  taught  them  re- 
venue, treachery  and  cruelty. 

'1  his  Indian,  having  been  kindly  treated,  was 
dismissed  with  presents,  and  informed,  as  far  as 
the  English  could  make  him  understand,  what 
they  chierty  wanted,  and  what  tliey  were  willing 
to  give  in  return,  Drake  ordering  his  boat  to  at- 
tend him  in  liis  canoe,  and  to  set  liim  safe  on  the 
land. 

When  he  was  ashore,  he  directed  them  to  wait 
till  his  return,  and  meeting  some  of  liis  country- 
men, gave  them  such  an  account  of  his  reception, 
that,  within  a  few  hours,  several  of  them  repaired 
with  him  to  the  boat  with  fowls,  eggs,  and  a  hog, 
and  with  them  one  of  their  captains,  who  willingly 
came  into  the  boat,  and  desired  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  English  to  their  ship. 

By  this  man  Drake  was  informed,  that  no  sup- 
pHes  were  to  be  expected  here,  btit  that  south- 
ward, in  a  place  to  which  he  oflered  to  be  his 
pilot,  there  was  great  plenty.  This  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  on  tlu?  5th  of  December,  under  the 
direction  of  the  good-natured  Indian,  they  came 
to  anchor  in  the  harbour  called,  bv  tlie  Spaniards, 
Valpehzo,  near  the  town  of  St.  James  of  Chiuli, 
where  tliey  met  not  only  with  sullicient  stores  of 
provision,  and  with  storehour^es  full  of  the  wines 
of  Chili,  but  with  a  ship  called  the  Captain  of 
Morial,  richly  laden,  having,  together  with  large 
quantities  of  the  same  wines,  some  of  the  fine  gold 
of  Baldivia,  and  a  great  cross  of  gold  set  with 
emeralds. 

Having  spent  three  days  in  storing  their  ships 
with  all  kinas  of  provision  in  the  utmost  plenty, 
they  departed,  and  landed  their  Indian  pilot  where 
they  first  received  him,  after  having  rewarded  him 
much  above  liis  expectations  or  desires. 

They  had  now  little  other  anxiety  than  for  their 
friends  who  had  been  separated  from  them,  and 
whom  they  now  detennint;d  to  seek ;  but  consi- 
dering that,  by  entering  every  creek  and  harbour 
with  their  ship,  tliey  exposed  themselvc^s  to  unne- 
cessary dangers,  and  that  their  boat  would  not 
contain  such  a  number  as  niipht  defend  them- 
selves against  the  Spaniards,  tliey  determined  to 
station  their  ship  at  some  place  where  they  might 
commodiously  build  a  pinnace,  which,  being  of 
light  burden,  might  easily  sail  where  the  ship  was 
in  danger  of  beintr  stranded,  and  at  the  same  time 
mifi^t  carry  a  sufficient  forc(i  to  resist  the  enemy, 
and  afford  better  accommodation  than  could  be 
expected  in  the  boat 

To  this  end,  on  the  19tli  of  December,  they 
entered  a  bay  near  Cippo,  a  town  inhabited  by 
Spaniards,  who  discovering  them,  immediately 
issued  out  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  horsemen, 
with  about  two  hundred  naked  Indians  running 
by  their  sidc«.  The  English  observing  their  ap- 
proach, retired  to  tlieir  boat  without  any  loss,  ex- 
cept of  one  man,  whom  no  persuasions  or  en- 
treaties could  move  to  retire  nnth  the  rest,  and, 
who,  therefore,  was  shot  by  the  Spaniards,  who, 
exulting  at  the  victory,  commanaed  the  Indians 
to  draw  the  dead  carcass  from  the  rock  on  which 
he  fell,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  English  beheaded 
it,  then  cut  off  the  right  hand,  and  tore  out  the 
heart,  which  they  carried  away,  having  first  com- 
manded the  Indians  to  shoot  their  arrows  all  over 
the  body.  The  arrows  of  the  Indians  were  made 
of  gieen  wood  for  the  immediate  service  of  the 
day ;  the  Spaniards,  with  the  fear  that  always 


harasses  oppressors,  forbidding  them  to  hare  an? 
weapons,  when  they  do  not  want  their  present 
assistance. 

Leaving  this  place,  they  soon  found  a  harbour 
more  secure  and  convenient-  where  they  built 
their  pinnace,  in  which  Drake  went  to  seek  las 
companions,  but,  finding  the  wind  contrary,  be 
was  obliged  to  return  in  two  days. 

Leaving  this  place  soon  after,  they  sailed  along 
the  coast  in  search  of  fresh  water,  and,  landing 
at  Turapaca,  they  found  a  Spaniard  asleep,  with 
silver  bars  lying  by  him  to  tiie  value  of  three 
thousand  ducats  :  not  all  the  insults  which  they 
had  received  from  his  countrymen,  could  provoke 
them  to  ofl!br  any  violence  to  his  person,  snd 
therefore  they  carried  away  his  treasure,  without 
doing  him  any  farther  harm. 

Landing  in  another  place,  they  found  a  Spa- 
niard driving  eight  Penivian  sheep,  which  are  the 
beasts  of  burden  in  that  country,  each  laden  with 
a  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  which  they 
seized  likewise,  and  drove  to  their  boats. 

Further  along  the  coast  lay  some  Indian  towns, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  repaired  to  the  ship, 
on  floats  made  of  s<;al-skins,  blomi  full  of  wind, 
two  of  which  tliey  fasten  together,  and,  sittinc 
between  them,  row  with  great  swiftness,  an3 
carry  considerable  burdens.  They  very  readily 
traded  for  glass  and  such  trifles,  with  which  the 
old  and  the  young  seemed  equally  delighted. 

Arriving  at  Mormorena,  on  the  26tn  of  Janu- 
ary, Drake  invited  the  Spaniards  to  traffic  with 
him,  which  they  agreed  to,  and  supphed  him  with 
necessaries,  selling  to  him,  among  other  provi- 
sions, some  of  those  sheep  which  have  been  men- 
tioned, whose  bulk  is  equal  to  that  of  a  cow,  and 
whose  strength  is  such,  that  one  of  them  can 
carry  tliree  tall  men  upon  his  back  ;  their  necks 
are  like  a  camel's,  ana  their  heads  hke  those  of 
our  sheep.  They  are  the  most  useful  animals  of 
this  country,  not  only  aflbrding  excellent  fleeces 
and  wholesome  flesh,  but  serving  as  carriages 
over  rocks  and  mountains  where  no  otlier  bt«st 
can  travel,  for  their  foot  is  of  a  peculiar  form, 
which  enables  tliem  to  tread  firm  in  the  most 
steep  and  shppery  places. 

On  all  this  coast,  the  whole  soil  is  so  impreg* 
nated  witli  silver,  that  five  ounces  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  an  hundred  pound  weight  ot  commoo 
earth. 

Still  coasting,  in  hopes  of  meeting  their  friends, 
they  anchored  on  the  7th  February  before  Aria, 
where  they  took  two  barks  witli  about  eight 
hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver,  and  pursuuif 
their  course,  seized  another  vessel  laoen  witS 
linens. 

On  the  15th  of  Febniary,  1578,  they  arrived  at 
Lima,  and  entered  the  harbour  without  resistance^ 
though  tliirty  ships  were  stationed  there,  of  whidi 
seventeen  were  equipped  for  their  voyace,  aod 
many  of  them  are  represented  in  the  narrative  u 
vessels  of  consideraole  force  ;  so  that  their  secu- 
rity seems  to  have  consisted  not  in  their  strength, 
but  in  their  reputation,  which  had  so  intimid^lM 
the  Spaniards,  that  the  sight  of  their  own  sup^ 
riority  could  not  rouse  them  to  opposition.  In- 
stances of  such  panic  terrors  are  to  be  met  widi 
in  other  relations  ;  but  as  they  are,  for  the  mofC 
part,  quickly  dissipated  by  reason  and  refliviJOH, 
a  wise  commander  will  rarely  found  his  hopes  of 
success  on  them  ;  and,  perhaps,  on  this  ocouioi^ 
the  Spaniards  scarcely  deserve  a  severer  cennit 
for  their  cowardice  than  Drake  for  hia  temerity. 
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In  one  of  tfaieMa  ships  they  found  fiAnen  hun- 
dred ban  of  silver ;  in  another  a  chest  of  money ; 
and  very  rich  ladino  in  many  of  the  rest,  of  wliich 
the  Spsiniarda  taindy  sufiered  them  to  cany  the 
uiost  valuable  part  away,  and  would  have  permit- 
led  them  no  less  peaceably  to  bum  their  ships ; 
but  Drake  never  made  war  with  a  spirit  of  cruelty 
or  revenge,  or  carried  hostilities  further  than  was 
necessary  tor  his  own  advantage  or  defence. 

Tbi*y  set  sail  the  next  morning  towards  Pana- 
ma, in  quest  of  the  Caca  Fueeo,  a  very  rich  ^p. 
which  had  sailed  fourteen  days  before,  boimd 
thither  from  Lima,  w^hich  tlicy  overtook  on  the 
I  St  of  March,  near  Cape  Francisco,  and  boarding 
it,  found  not  only  a  Quantity  of  jewels,  and 
twelve  chests  of  ryaU  of  plate,  but  eighty  pounds 
weight  of  gold,  and  twenty-six  tons  of  uncoined 
silver,  with  pieces  of  wrought  plate  to  a  oreat 
value.  In  unlading  this  prize  they  spent  six  days, 
and  then  dismissing  the  Spaniards,  stood  otf  to 
sea. 

Bckn^  now  suffiaently  enriched,  and  hsvine 
lost  all  hopes  of  finding  their  ssHociatefi,  and  per- 
haps beginning  to  be  infected  with  that  desire  of 
ease  and  pleasure  which  is  the  natural  conse- 

Eice  of  wealth  obtained  by  dangers  s  nd  fatigues', 
began  to  consult  aWiit  their  return  home, 
.in  pursuance  of  Drake^s  advice,  resolved 
first  to  find  out  some  convenient  harbour,  where 
they  might  supply  themselves  with  wood  and 
water,  and  then  endeavour  to  discover  a  passage 
from  the  South  sea  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  a 
discovery  which  would  not  only  enable  them  to 
return  home  with  less  danger,  and  in  a  shorter 
time,  but  would  much  facilitate  the  navigation  in 
those  parts  of  the  world. 

For  this  purpose  they  had  recourse  to  n  port  in 
the  island  of  Oaines,  where  they  met  with  fish, 
wood,  and  fresh  water,  and  in  their  course  took 
a  ship  laden  with  silk  and  linen,  which  was  the 
last  that  they  met  with  on  the  coast  of  America. 

But  being  desirous  of  storing  themselves  for  a 
long  course,  they  touched,  April  the  15th,  at 
Guatulco,  a  Spanish  island,  where  tlioy  s*ii|)pIiod 
thems<:lves  with  provisions,  and  seized,  a  bu>shel 
of  ryals  of  silver. 

From  Guatulco,  which  lies  in  15  dog.  40  min. 
they  stood  out  to  sea,  and,  without  approaching 
any  land,  sailed  forward,  till  on  the  night  follow- 
ing, the  3d  of  June,  beinc  then  in  the  latitude  of 
38  degrees,  they  were  suddenly  benumbed  with 
soch  cold  blasts,  that  they  were  s<arcely  able  to 
handle  the  ropes.  This  cold  increased  upon  tlieni 
as  they  proceeded  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
eailofB  were  discouraged  from  mounting  upon  the 
deck  ;  nor  were  the  eflects  of  the  climate  to  be 
Unputed  to  the  warmth  of  the  regions  to  which 
they  had  been  lately  accustomed,  for  the  ropes 
were  stiff  with  frost,  and  the  meat  could  scarcely 
be  conveyed  warm  to  the  table. 

On  June  17th  they  came  to  anchor  in  3S  deg. 
90  niin.  when  they  saw  the  land  naked,  and  the 
trees  without  leaves,  and  in  a  short  tune  hud  oppor- 
tanitiesof  obeervingthat  the  natives  of  that  coun- 
tiy  were  not  less  sensible  of  the  cold  than  them- 
adves :  for  the  next  day  there  came  a  man  row- 
ing in  his  canoe  towards  the  ship,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it  made  a  long  oration,  with  very  ex- 
traordinary gesticulations,  and  great  appearance 
af  vehemence^  and  a  little  time  afterwards  made 
a  seoond  visit  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  re- 
toniing  a  third  tirne,  he  presented  them,  afler  his 
baiangu^  was  finished,  with  a  kind  of  crown  of 


black  fe^ithers,  such  as  their  kings  wear  npon 
their  head*,  and  u  basket  of  nisiies  filled  with  a 
particular  herb,  both  which  he  fastened  to  a  short 
stick,  and  threw  into  tlie  boat ;  nor  could  he  be 
prevailed  upon  to  receive  any  tiling  in  return, 
uiough  pushed  towards  him  upon  a  Ijoard ;  only  he 
took  up  a  hat  which  was  flung  into  tlie  water. 

Three  days  aflerwards,  their  ship,  ha\ing  re- 
ceived some  damuce  at  sea,  was  brought  ncarci 
to  land  that  the  lad./ig  niii:lit  be  taken  out  In 
order  to  which,  the  Knslish,  who  had  now  learn- 
ed not  too  negligently  to  commit  their  li%'es  to 
the  mercy  of  savage  nations,  raised  a  kind  of  for- 
tification with  stones,  and  built  their  ti^nts  within 
it  All  tJiis  was  not  beheld  by  the  inhabitants 
without  tlie  utmost  astonishment,  which  incited 
them  to  come  down  in  crowds  to  the  coast,  with 
no  other  view,  as  it  aupeored,  than  to  worship 
the  new  divinitiiM  that  liad  condescended  to  toucn 
upon  their  countrv. 

Drake  was  far  from  countenancing  their  errors, 
or  taking  arlvantsge  of  their  weakness  to  injure 
or  molest  them  ;  aiul  thertfere,  having  directed 
tlieni  to  lay  aside  their  bows  and  arrows,  he  pre- 
senti.?d  them  willi  linen,  and  other  necessaries,  of 
which  ho  showed  them  the  use.  They  then 
returned  to  their  liabitations,  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  tlie  English  camp,  where  they 
made  su<'h  loud  and  vi<ilent  outcries,  that  they 
were  heard  by  the  Enclish,  who  found  thai 
they  still  pi^rsistcd  in  tneir  first  notions,  snd 
were  paying  tlicm  their  kind  of  melancholy  ado- 
ration. 

Two  days  aflerwards  they  perceived  the  sp-> 
proach  of  a  far  more  numerous  company,  who 
stopped  at  the  top  of  a  hill  which  overlooked  the 
English  settlement,  while  one  of  them  made  a 
long  oration,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  assembly 
I)owed  tlieir  bodies,  nnd  pronounced  the  syllabu) 
Oh  with  a  solemn  tone,  as  by  Way  of  confirms^ 
tion  of  what  had  been  said  by  the  orator.  Then 
the  men,  laving  down  their  bows,  and  leaving  the 
women  and  children  on  Uie  top  of  the  hill,  came 
down  towards  the  tcnt^,  and  seemed  transported 
in  the  highest  decree  at  the  kindness  of  the  gen^ 
ral,  who  received  tluMr  gifts  and  admitted  them  to 
his  presence.  The  women  at  a  distance  ap- 
peared seized  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  such  as  that 
of  old  among  the  Pagans  in  some  of  their  reli- 
aious  ceremonies,  and  in  honour,  as  it  seemed,  of 
their  guests,  tore  their  cheeks  and  bosoms  with 
their  nails,  and  threw  themselvra  upon  the  stones 
with  their  naked  bodies  till  they  wore  covered 
with  blood. 

These  cruel  rites  and  mistaken  honours,  were 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  Drake,  whose  predomi- 
nant sentiments  were  notions  of  pi^v,  and  there- 
fore, not  to  make  that  criminal  m  himself  by  his 
concurri'nce,  which,  perhaps,  ipiorance  miglit 
make  guiltless  in  them,  be  ordered  his  whole 
company  to  fall  upon  their  knees,  and,  with  their 
eyes  liffed  up  to  heaven,  that  the  savages  might 
observe  that  their  worship  was  addressed  to  a 
Being  residing  there,  they  all  joined  in  praying 
that  this  harinles$  ami  delutled  people  might  he 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religioo, 
and  the  doctriues  of  our  lilei>ked  Saviour;  aAer 
which  they  sung  psaluis,  a  performance  so  pleas- 
ing 10  their  wild  audience,  tnal  in  all  their  visits 
ihey  generally  first  accosted  them  with  a  request 
that  they  would  sing.  They  then  returned  for  the 
presents  which  they  had  received,  and  retired. 

Three  days  after  this,  on  June  26tb,  1679,  ear 
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general  received  two  ambassadors  from  the  Hioh, 
or  king  of  the  country,  who,  intending  to  visit  the 
camp,  required  that  some  token  might  be  sent 
him  of  friendship  and  peace ;  this  request  was 
readily  compHed  with,  and  soon  after  came  the 
King,  attenaed  by  a  cuard  of  about  a  hundred 
lali  men,  and  preceded  by  an  officer  of  state,  who 
carried  a  sceptre  made  of  black  wood,  adorned 
with  chains  of  a  kind  of  bone  or  liom,  which  are 
marks  of  the  highest  honour  among  them,  and 
having  two  crowns,  made  as  before,  with  feathers, 
fastened  to  it,  with  a  bag  of  the  same  herb  which 
was  presented  to  Drake  at  his  first  arrivaL 

Behind  him  was  the  king  himself,  dressed  in 
a  coat  of  conev-akins,  with  a  cawl  woven  with 
feathers  upon  his  head,  an  ornament  so  much  in 
estimation  there,  that  none  but  the  domestics  of 
the  king  are  allowed  to  wear  it ;  his  attendants 
followed  him,  adorned  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  after  them  came  the  common  people, 
with  baskets  plaited  so  artificialUr  that  they  held 
water,  in  whicti,  by  way  of  sacrifice,  they  brought 
roots  and  fish. 

Drake,  not  lulled  into  security,  ranged  his  men 
in  order  of  battle,  and  waited  their  approach,  who 
coming  nearer  stood  still  while  the  sceptre-bearer 
made  an  oration,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they 
again  came  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and 
then  the  sceptre-bearer  began  a  song,  which  he 
accompanied  with  a  dance,  m  both  which  the  men 
joined,  but  the  women  danced  without  singing. 

Drake  now,  distrusting  them  no  longer,  ad- 
mitted them  into  his  fortification,  where  they 
continued  their  song  and  dance  a  short  time  ;  anci 
then  both  the  king,  and  some  others  of  the  com- 
pany, made  long  harangues,  in  which  it  appeared, 
Dy  ttie  rest  of  their  behaviour,  that  they  entreated 
him  to  accept  of  their  country,  and  to  take  the 

E»yemment  of  it  into  his  own  hands ;  for  the 
ng,  with  the  apparent  concurrence  of  the  rest, 
placed  the  crown  upon  his  head,  graced  him  with 
the  chains  and  other  sbrns  of  authority,  and  sa- 
luted him  by  the  title  otHioh. 

The  kingdom  thus  oflered.  though  of  no  farther 
ralue  to  him  than  as  it  furnished  him  with  present 
necessaries,  Drake  thought  it  not  prudent  to  re- 
fuse ;  and  therefore  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  Clueen  Elizabeth,  not  without  ardent 
wishes  that  this  acquisition  might  have  been  of 
use  to  his  native  country,  and  that  so  mild  and 
innocent  a  people  might  have  been  united  to  the 
church  of  Chnst 

The  kingdom  being  thus  consigned,  and  the 

Sand  affair  at  an  end,  the  common  people  left 
eir  king  and  his  domestics  with  Drake,  and 
dispersed  themselves  over  the  camp ;  and  when 
they  saw  any  one  that  pleased  them  by  his  ap- 
pearance more  than  the  rest,  they  tore  their  flesn, 
and  vented  their  outcries  as  before,  in  token  of 
reverence  and  admiration. 

They  then  proceeded  to  show  them  their 
wounds  and  diseases,  in  hopes  of  a  miraculous 
and  instantaneous  cure;  to  which  the  Englisli, 
to  benefit  and  undeceive  them  at  the  same  time, 
applied  such  remedies  as  they  used  on  the  like 
occasions. 

They  were  now  grown  confident  and  familiar, 
and  came  down  to  the  camp  every  day  repeating 
their  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  till  they  were  more 
fully  informed  how  disagreeable  they  were  to  those 
whose  favour  they  were  so  studious  of  obtaining ; 
they  then  visited  them  without  adoration  indeed, 
bat  with  a  curiosity  so  ardent  that  it  left  them  no 


leisure  to  provide  the  oecesmies  of  life,  with 
which  the  English  were  therefore  obliged  to  siip> 
ply  them. 

'They  had  then  sufficient  opportunity  to  remark 
the  customs  and  dispositions  of  these  new  allies, 
whom  they  found  tractable  and  benett>lent,  strons 
of  body,  far  beyond  the  English,  yet  unfurnished 
with  weapons,  either  for  assault  or  defence,  theu 
bows  being  too  weak  for  any  thing  but  sport 
Their  dexU>rity  in  taking  fish  was  such,  that,  if 
they  saw  them  so  near  the  shore  that  they  could 
come  to  them  without  swimming,  they  never 
missed  them. 

The  s.ime  curiosity  that  had  brou^t  them  in 
such  crowds  to  the  shore,  now  induced  Drake, 
and  some  of  his  company,  to  travel  up  mto  the 
country,  which  they  found,  at  some  distance  from 
the  coast,  very  fruitful,  filled  n-ith  large  deer,  and 
abounding  with  a  pecuUar  kind  of  conies,  smaller 
than  ours,  with  tans  like  that  of  a  rat,  and  paws 
such  as  those  of  a  mole ;  they  have  bags  under 
their  chin,  in  which  they  carry  provisions  to  their 
young. 

The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  round  holes 
dug  in  the  ground,  from  the  brink  of  which  they 
raise  rafters,  or  piles  shelving  towards  the  middle, 
where  they  all  meet,  and  are  crammed  together ; 
they  lie  upon  rushes,  with  the  fire  in  the  midst, 
and  let  the  smoke  fly  out  at  the  door. 

The  men  are  generally  naked  ;  but  the  women 
make  a  kind  of  petticoat  of  bulrushes,  which 
they  comb  like  hemp,  and  throw  the  skin  of  a 
deer  over  their  shoulders.  Thev  are  very  modest, 
tractable,  and  obedient  to  their  husbands. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  people ;  and  not 
very  different  is,  perhaps,  the  state  of  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind.  Whether  more  enlightened 
nations  ought  to  look  upon  them  with  pity,  as  less 
happy  than  themselves,  some  skeptics  naye  made, 
very  unnecessarily,  a  difficulty  of  deteraninf. 
More,  they  say,  is  lost  by  the  perplexities  than 
gained  by  the  instruction  of  science  ;  we  enlarge 
our  vices  with  our  knowledge,  and  multiply  oar 
wants  with  our  attainments,  and  the  happmesa  of 
life  is  better  secured  by  the  ignorance  ot  vice  than 
by  the  knowledge  of  virtue. 

The  &llacy  by  which  sudi  reasoners  have  im- 
posed upon  themselves,  seems  to  arise  from  the 
comparison  which  they  make,  not  between  two 
men  equally  inclined  to  apply  the  means  of  hap 
piness  in  tiieir  power  to  the  end  for  which  Pn>> 
vidence  conferred  them,  but  furnished  in  unequal 
proportions  with  the  means  of  happiness,  which 
IS  the  true  state  of  savage  and  polished  nation^ 
but  between  two  men,  o?  which  lie  to  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  been  most  bountiful  destroys  the 
blessings  by  negligence  or  obstinate  misuse; 
while  Uie  other,  steady,  diligent,  and  yirtuooi^ 
employs  his  abiUties  and  conveniences  to  tbor 
proper  end.  The  Question  is  not.  Whether  a  good 
good  Indian  or  bad  Englishman  be  most  happ^  1 
but.  Which  state  is  most  desirable,  supposing  w* 
tue  and  reason  the  same  in  both  ? 

Nor  is  this  the  only  mistake  which  is  generally 
admitted  in  this  controversy,  for  these  reaaoDen 
frequently  confound  innocence  with  the  mtn  in- 
capacity of  guilt  He  that  never  saw,  or  beaid. 
or  thought  of  strong  Uquors,  cannot  be  propoiW 
as  a  pattern  of  sobriety. 

This  land  was  named,  by  Drake,  Albion,  froa 
its  white  cliffs,  in  which  it  bore  some  reaemblsBet 
to  his  native  country;  and  the  whole  hisCovyol 
the  resignation  of  it  to  the  English  was  enpsTMi 
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on  a  piece  of  brass,  then  nailed  on  a  post,  and 
fixed  up  before  their  departure,  which  being  now 
diicovered  by  the  people  to  be  near  at  hand,  they 
could  not  forbear  perpetual  lamentations.  When 
the  Elnglish  on  the  23d  of  July  weighed  anchor, 
Ihey  saw  them  climbing  to  the  tops  of  hills,  that 
Ihey  might  keep  them  in  sight,  and  observed  fires 
liglited  up  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  on  which, 
as  they  supposed,  sacrifices  were  ofiercd. 

Near  this  harbour  they  touched  at  some  islands, 
where  they  found  great  numbers  of  seals ;  and, 
despairing  now  to  find  any  passage  through  the 
northern  parts,  he,  afler  a  general  consultation, 
determined  to  steer  away  to  the  Moluccas,  and 
setting  sail  July  85th,  he  sailed  for  sixty-eight 
days  without  sight  of  land ;  and  on  September 
SOth  arrived  within  view  of  some  islands,  situate 
about  eight  degrees  northward  from  the  line, 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  resorted  to  them 
in  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  the  solid  trunk  of 
a  tree,  and  raised  at  both  ends  so  high  above 
the  water,  that  they  seemed  almost  a  semicircle ; 
they  were  burnished  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
shone  like  ebony,  and  were  kept  steady  by  a 
piece  of  timber,  fixed  on  each  side  ot  them, 
with  strong  canes,  that  were  fastened  at  one  end 
to  the  boat,  and  at  the  other  to  the  end  of  the 
timber. 

The  first  company  that  came  brought  fruits, 
potatoes,  and  other  thinss  of  no  great  value,  with 
an  appearance  of  traroc,  and  exchanged  their 
ladmg  for  other  commodities,  witli  great  show  of 
honesty  and  fiiendship ;  but  having,  as  they  ima- 
gined, laid  all  suspicion  asleep,  they  soon  sent 
another  fleet  of  canoes,  of  which  the  .crews  be- 
haved with  all  the  insolence  of  tyrants,  and  all 
the  rapacity  of  thieves ;  for,  whatever  was  suf- 
fered to  come  into  their  hands,  they  seemed  to 
consider  a»  their  own,  and  would  neither  pay  for 
K  nor  restore  it ;  and  at  length,  finding  the  English 
resolved  to  admit  them  no  u>ngcr,  they  discharged 
a  shower  of  stones  from  their  boats,  which  insult 
Drake  prudently  and  generously  returned  by  or- 
dering a  piece  of  ordnance  to  be  fired  without 
hurting  them,  at  which  they  were  so  territicKl,  that 
they  leaped  into  the  water,  and  hid  themselves 
nnoer  the  canoes. 

Having  for  some  time  but  little  wind,  they  did 
not  arrive  at  the  Moluccas  till  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, and  then,  designing  to  touch  at  Tidore,  they 
were  visited,  as  they  sailed  by  a  little  island  be- 
longing to  the  king  of  Temate,  by  the  viceroy  of 
tlie  piece,  who  informed  them,  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  for  them  to  have  recourse  to 
hii  master  for  supplies  and  assistance  than  to  the 
king  of  Tidore,  who  was  in  some  degree  depend- 
ant on  the  Portuguese,  and  that  he  would  himself 
carry  the  news  of  their  arrival,  and  prepare  their 


Dirake  was  by  Ae  arguments  of  the  viceroy 
Drevailed  upon  to  alter  his  resolution,  and,  on 
November  5th,  cast  anchor  before  Temate ;  and 
scarce  was  he  arrived,  before  the  viceroy,  with 
others  of  the  chief  nobles,  came  out  in  three  large 
boats,  rowed  by  forty  men  on  each  side,  to  con- 
dod  the  ship  into  a  safe  harbour ;  and  soon  sfter 
the  king  himself,  having  received  a  velvet  cloak 
by  a  messenger  from  Drake,  as  a  token  of  peace, 
CMBe  with  such  a  retinue  and  dignity  of  appear- 
anee  as  was  nolt  expected  in  those  remote  parts 
€f  the  world.  He  was  received  with  dischai^ 
of  cannons  and  every  kind  of  music^  with  which 
hs  was  80  much  delighted,  that,  desinng  the  mu- 
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sicians  to  come  down  mto  the  boat,  he  was  towed 
along  in  it  at  the  stem  of  the  ship. 

The  king  was  of  a  graceful  stature,  and  regal 
carriage,  of  a  mild  aspect,  and  low  voice ;  his 
attendants  were  dressed  in  wliitc  cotton  or  calico, 
of  whom  some,  whose  age  gave  them  a  venerable 
appearance,  seemed  his  counsellors,  and  the  rest 
officers  or  nobles ;  his  guards  were  not  ignorant 
of  firearms,  but  had  not  many  among  them, 
being  equipped  for  the  most  part  with  bows  anU 
darts. 

The  king,  having  spent  some  time  in  admuing 
the  multitude  of  new  objects  that  presented  them- 
selves, retired  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  brought  to 
anchor,  and  promised  to  return  on  the  day  follow- 
ing ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  inhabitants,  having 
leave  to  traffic,  brought  down  provisions  in  great 
abundance. 

At  the  time  when  the  king  was  expected,  his 
brother  came  aboard,  to  request  of  DrsLke  that  he 
would  come  to  the  castle,  proposing  to  stay  him- 
self as  a  hostage  for  his  return.  Drake  refused  to 
go,  but  sent  some  gentlemen,  detaining  the  king's 
brother  in  the  mean  time. 

These  gentlemen  were  received  by  another  of 
the  king's  brothers,  who  conducted  Uicm  to  the 
council-house  near  the  castle,  in  which  they  were 
directed  to  walk :  there  they  found  three-score  old 
men,  privy  counsellors  to  the  kinjf^  and  on  each 
side  of  the  door  without  stood  four  old  men  of 
foreign  countries,  who  served  as  interpreters  in 
commerce. 

In  a  short  time  the  kinj^  came  from  the  castle, 
dressed  in  cloth  of  gold,  with  his  hair  woven  into 
gold  rings,  a  chain  of  gold  upon  his  neck^  and  on 
his  hanoB  rings  very  artificially  set  with  diamonds 
and  jewels  of  great  value ;  over  his  head  was 
borne  a  rich  canopy :  and  by  his  chair  of  state,  on 
which  he  sat  down  when  he  had  entered  the 
house,  stood  a  page  with  a  fan  set  with  sapphiresi 
to  moderate  the  excess  of  the  heat  Here  he  re- 
ceived the  compliments  of  the  English,  and  then 
honourably  dismissed  them. 

The  castle,  which  they  had  some  opportunity 
of  observing,  seemed  of  no  great  force ;  it  was 
built  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  attempting  to  re 
duce  this  kingdom  into  an  absolute  su^ection, 
murdered  thclung,  and  intended  to  pursue  their 
scheme  by  the  destruction  of  all  his  sons;  but  the 
general  abhorrence,  which  cruelty  and  perfidy  na- 
turally excite,  armed  all  the  nation  agamst  tnem, 
and  procured  their  total  expulsion  from  all  the 
dominions  of  Temate,  whicn,  from  that  time  in- 
creasing in  power,  continued  to  make  new  con- 
quests, and  to  deprive  them  of  other  acquisitions. 

While  they  lay  before  Temate,  a  gentleman 
came  on  board  attended  by  his  mterpreter.  He 
was  dressed  somewhat  in  the  EUiropean  manner, 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  from  the  natives 
of  Temate,  or  any  other  country  that  they  had 
seen,  by  civility  and  apprehension.  Such  a  visi- 
tant may  easily  be  imai^ined  to  excite  their  curi- 
osity, which  he  gratffieaby  informing  that  he  was 
a  native  of  China,  of  the  family  of  me  king  then 
reigning ;  and  that  being  accused  of  a  capital 
crime,  of  which,  though  he  was  innocent,  he  had 
not  evidence  to  clear  tiimself,  he  had  petitioned 
the  king  that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  a  trial, 
but  that  his  cause  might  be  referred  to  divine 
Providence,  and  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  leave 
his  country,  with  a  prohibition  sgainst  returning^ 
unless  Heaven,  in  attestation  o?  his  innocence^ 
should  enable  him  to  bring  back  to  the  king  som* 
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fntelligfence  that  mig^t  be  to  the  honour  and  ad- 
ran  tajge  of  the  empire  of  China.  In  search  of 
such  infonnation  he  had  now  spent  three  years, 
and  had  led  Tidore  for  the  salie  of  conTersing 
with  the  English  general,  from  whom  he  hoped  to 
receive  such  accounts  as  would  enable  hnn  to  re- 
turn with  honour  and  safety. 

Drake  willingly  recoimted  all  his  adventures  and 
observations,  to  which  the  Chinese  exile  listened 
with  the  utmost  attention  and  delight,  and,  having 
fixed  them  in  his  mind,  thanks  God  for  the 
knowledflre  he  had  gained.  He  then  proposed  to 
the  English  general  to  conduct  him  to  Cnina,  re- 
counting^ by  way  of  invitation,  the  wealth,  extent, 
and  felicity  of  that  empire ;  but  Drake  could  not 
be  induced  to  prolong  nis  voyage. 

He  therefore  set  sail  on  the  9th  of  November 
in  quest  of  some  convenient  harbour,  in  a  desert 
island,  to  refit  his  ship,  not  being  willing,  as  it 
se«ms,  to  trust  the  generosity  of  the  king  of  Ter- 
nate.  Five  days  afterwards  he  found  a  very  com- 
modious harbour  in  an  island  overgrown  with 
wood,  where  he  repaired  his  vessel  and  refreshed 
his  men  without  danger  or  interruption. 

Leaving  this  place  the  12th  of  December,  they 
sailed  towards  the  Celebes;  but,  having  a  wind 
not  very  favourable,  they  were  detained  among  a 
multitude  of  islands,  mingled  with  dangerous 
shallows,  till  January  9th,  159a  When  they 
thought  themselves  clear,  and  were  sailing  for- 
wards with  a  strong  gale,  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night  surprised  m  their  course  by  a 
sudden  shock,  of  which  the  cause  was  easily  dis- 
covered, for  they  were  thrown  upon  a  shoal,  and 
by  the  speed  of  their  course  fixed  too  fast  for  any 
hope  of  escaping.  Here  even  the  intrepidity  of 
Drake  was  shaken,  and  his  dexterity  baffled ;  but 
his  piety,  however,  remained  still  the  same,  and 
what  he  could  not  now  promise  himself  from  his 
own  ability,  he  hoped  from  the  assistance  of  Pro- 
vidence. The  puinp  was  plied,  and  the  ship 
found  fi'ee  from  new  leaks. 

The  next  attempt  was  to  discover  towards  the 
tea  some  place  where  they  might  fix  their  boat, 
and  from  thence  drag  the  ship  into  deep  water ; 
hut  upon  examination  it  appeared  that  the  rock 
on  wnich  they  had  struck,  rose  perpendictdarly 
from  the  water,  and  that  there  was  no  anchorage, 
nor  any  bottom  to  be  found  a  boat's  length  from 
tlie  ship.  But  this  discovery,  with  its  conse- 
quences, was  by  Drake  wisely  concealed  from  the 
common  sailors,  lest  they  should  abandon  them- 
selves to  demh',  for  which  there  was,  indeed, 
cause ;  there  being  no  prospect  left  but  that  they 
must  there  sink  with  tne  ship,  which  must  un- 
doubtedly be  soon  dashed  to  pieceSj  or  perish  in 
attempting  to  reach  the  shore  m  their  boat,  or  be 
cut  in  pieces  by  barbarians  if  they  should  arrive 
at  land. 

In  the  midst  of  this  perplexity  and  distress, 
Drake  directed  that  the  sacrament  should  be  ad- 
ministered, and  his  men  fortified  with  all  the  con- 
solation which  religion  afibrds;  then  persuaded 
them  to  lighten  the  vessel  by  throwing  mto  the 
•ea  pait  oftheir  lading,  which  was  cheertuUy  com- 
plied with,  but  without  efiect  At  length,  when 
{heir  hopes  had  forsaken  them,  and  no  new  stmg- 
slea  could  be  made,  they  were  on  a  sudden  re- 
ueved  by  a  remission  of  the  wind,  which,  having 
hitherto  blown  strongly  against  the  side  of  the 
■hip  which  lay  towaras  the  sea,  held  it  imrig^t 
•gainst  the  rock ;  but  when  the  blast  slackened 
vSshig  then  low  water)  the  ship  lying  higher  with 


that  part  wMch  rested  on  tfia  rock  than  with  tbt 
other,  and,  being  borne  up  no  longer  by  the  wmd, 
reeled  into  the  deep  water,  to  the  surpme  and 
joy  of  Drake  and  his  companions. 

This  was  the  greatest  and  most  ineztneable 
distress  which  they  had  ever  soflered,  and  roads 
such  an  impression  upon  their  minda,  d»t  for 
some  time  afterwards  they  durst  not  adventure 
to  spread  their  sails,  hut  went  slowly  forward  with 
the  utmost  circumspection. 

They  thus  continued  their  coarse  without  anv 
observable  occurrence,  till  on  the  1 1th  of  Maicb 
they  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  island  of  Java, 
and,  sending  to  the  king  a  present  of  doth  and 
silks,  received  from  him,  in  return,  a  large  nmo- 
tity  of  provisions ;  and  the  day  following  Drake 
went  himself  on  shore,  and  entertained  the  king 
with  his  music,  and  obtained  leave  to  sloiv  bti 
ship  with  provisions. 

The  island  is  ^verned  by  a  great  number  el 
petty  kings,  or  raias,  subordinate  to  one  chief;  o4 
these  princes  three  came  on  board  together  a  few 
days  after  their  arrival ;  and,  having  upon  their 
return  recounted  the  wonders  which  they  had 
seen,  and  the  chriltty  with  which  they  bad  hem 
treated;  incited  others  to  satisfy  their  cun<Kit?  in 
the  same  manner ;  and  raia  Donan,  the  chief  kmf, 
came  himself  to  view  the  ship  with  the  waifikt 
armaments  and  instruments  of  navigatioii. 

This  intercourse  of  civilities  somewhat  retarded 
the  business  for  which  they  came ;  hot  at  length 
they  not  only  victualled  their  ship,  but  cleansed 
the  bottom,  which,  in  the  teng  courve,  was  orw- 
grown  with  a  kind  of  shell-fish  that  invpeded  her 
passage. 

Leaving  Java  on  March  8G,  they  sailed  home- 
wards by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hop^,  which  they 
saw  on  June  the  5th,  on  the  15th  of  Auguit  past- 
ed the  Tropic ;  and  on  the  86th  of  SepUtnbvr  ar- 
rived at  Plymouth,  where  they  (bund  that,  by 
passing  through  so  many  different  dimatea,  thpf 
nad  lost  a  day  in  their  account  of  time,  it  heinf 
Sunday  by  their  Journal,  but  Monday  by  (he 
general  computation. 

In  this  hazardous  voyage  they  had  spent  Vno 
years,  ten  months,  and  some  odd'^da^-s ;  hut  were 
recompensed  for  their  toils  by  great  nchea,  and  Ux 
universal  applause  of  their  countrymen.  Diake 
afterwards  brought  his  ship  up  to  I^pCford,  whert 
Gtueen  EUizabetn  visited  him  on  baud  htt  shipi 
and  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthcxid  opos 
him ;  an  honour  in  that  illustrioua  reign  not  nuie 
cheap  by  prostitution,  nor  even  beatowed  withaat 
uncommon  merit 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  acooont  eqaaRj 
particular  of  the  remainmg  part  of  hia  Kle,  as  U 
was  no  longer  a  private  man,  bat  engaced  si 
pubKc  afiaira,  and  associated  in  hia  eneailioai 
with  other  generals,  whoae  atteropta,  and  the  tut^ 
cess  of  them,  are  related  in  the  hwtoiiaa  of  tinM 
times. 

In  1585,  on  the  12th  of  September,  Sir  F^aarii 
Drake  set  sail  from  Plymouth  with  a  fleet  of  6n 
and  twenty  ships  and  mnnaceaiof  which  fainsei 
was  admiral,  Captain  Martin  Foihiriier  vicsa^ 


miral,  and  Captam  Francis  Knollis  veaF 
they  were  fitted  out  to  cruise  upon  tfie  Spaaaidi; 
ana,  having  touched  at  the  iale  of  BayaMa^  aai 
plundered  Vigo,  put  to  sea  again,  and  on  Iha  IHk 
of  November  amved  before  St.  Jago,  iHaehlbfy 
entered  writhont  resistance,  and  nim  thiifc*' 
teen  days,  visitmg  m  the  mean  time  8aa  DMiif^ 
a  town  within  thakod^wlielilhifC      "" — ' 
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tocitarf;  mnd.  eurpng  off  what  the^  pleased  of 
the  pioduoe  or  tibe  island,  they  at  their  departure 
destroyed  the  town  and  villages,  in  revenge  of  the 
marder  of  one  of  their  boys,  whose  b^y  they 
ibmad  mangled  in  a  most  inhuman  manner. 

From  this  island  they  pursued  their  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies,  determining  to  attack  St  Do- 
miafo,  in  ^spaniola,  as  the  richest  place  in  that 
part  of  the  world :  they  therefore  landed  a  thou- 
sand men,  and  with  small  loss  entered  the  town, 
of  which  they  kept  possession  for  a  month  with- 
4Mit  inteiToption  or  alarm;  during  which  time  a 
remarkable  accident  happened,  which  deserves  to 
berelated. 

Drake,  having  some  intention  of  treating  with 
tiM  Spaniards,  sent  to  them  a  negro-boy  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  which  one  of  the  Spaniards  so  little 
n^arded,  that  he  stabbed  him  through  the  bodj 
with  a  lance.  The  boy,  notwithstanding  his 
wound,  came  back  to  the  general,  related  the 
treatment  which  he  had  found,  and  died  in  his 
«ght-  Drake  was  so  incensed  at  this  outrage, 
tlut  he  ordered  two  friars,  then  his  prisoners,  to 
be  <»nveyed  with  a  guard  to  the  place  where  the 
crime  was  oomnutted,  and  hanged  up  in  the  sight 
of  the  Spaniards,  dedaring  that  two  Spanish  pri- 
'  toilers  soould  undergo  the  same  death  every  day 
till  the  offender  shoiuid  be  delivered  up  by  tnem : 
they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  Drake  not  to  bring  him  on  the  day  following, 
when,  to  impress  the  shame  of  such  actions  more 
tflbctoally  upon  them,  he  compelled  them  to  eze- 
cote  him  witn  their  own  hands.  Of  this  town,  at 
their  departure^  they  demolished  part,  and  admit- 
ted the  rest  to  be  ransomed  for  five  and  twenty 
thousand  ducats. 

From  thence  they  sailed  to  Carthagena,  where 
the  enemy  having  received  intelligence  of  the 
late  of  St.  Domingo,  had  strengthened  their  for- 
tWfatT5>ni,  and  prepared  to  ddfend  themselves 
with  ^reat  obstinacy ;  but  the  English,  landing  in 
Iheii^b^  came  upon  them  by  a  way  which  uey 


did  not  suspect,  and  being  better  armed,  partly  by 
surprise,  and  partly  by  superiority  of  order  and 
valour,  became  masters  ot  the  place,  where  they 
stayed  without  fear  or  danger  six  weeks,  and  at 
their  departure  received  a  hundred  and  ten  thou- 
sand ducats  for  the  ransom  of  the  town. 

They  afterwards  took  St  Augustin,  and  touch- 
ing at  Virginia,  took  on  board  the  governor,  Mr. 
Lane,  with  the  English  that  had  been  left  there 
the  year  before  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  ar- 
rived at  Portsmouth  on  July  2Sth.  1336,  having 
lost  in  the  voyage  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
The  gain  of  tnis  expedition  amounted  to  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  ot  which  forty  were  the  share 
of  the  adventurers  who  fitted  out  the  ships,  and 
the  rest,  distributed  among  the  several  crews, 
ainoimtcd  to  six  pounds  eadi  man.  So  cheaply 
is  life  sometimes  liazarded. 

The  transactions  against  the  Armada,  15SS,  are 
in  themselves  far  more  memorable,  but  less 
necessaij  to  be  recited  \n  this  succinct  narrative ; 
only  let  it  b(j  remcmberpd,  that  the  post  of  vic^ 
admiral  of  England,  to  which  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  then- raised,  is  a  sutHcient  proof,  that  no  ob- 
scurity of  birth,  or  meanness  of  fortune,  is  unsur^ 
mountahle  to  bravery  and  diligenee. 

In  1595,  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins were  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies, 
which  expedition  was  only  memorable  for  the  de- 
struction of  Nombre  de  Dios,  and  the  death  of 
the  two  commanders,  of  whom  Sir  Francis 
Drake  died  January  9,  1597,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  sea  ir\  a  leaden  cofiin,  with  all  the  p>omp  of 
naval  obsequies.  It  is  reported  by  some,  that  the 
ill  success  of  this  voyage  hastened  his  death. 
Upon  what  this  conjecture  is  grounded  does  not 
appear  ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  so  great  a  man,  that  it  is  without  foun- 
dation ;  and  Uiat  he,  whom  no  series  of  success 
could  ever  betray  to  vanity  or  negligence,  could 
have  supported  a  change  of  fortune  without  m 
patience  or  dejection. 
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Havivo  not  been  able  to  procure  materials  for 
a  complete  life  of  Mr.  Barretter^  and  being  never- 
theless wilUng  to  gratify  the  curiosity  justfy  raised 
in  the  public  by  his  uncommon  attainments,  we 
think  the  following  extracts  of  Ictlers,  written  by 
Mb  lather,  proper  to  be  inserted  in  our  collection. 
MM  they  contain  many  remarkable  passages,  ana 
•ifaibit  a  flsnenil  view  of  his  genius  and  teaming. 

Jonr  Phiup  BAaaBTiaa  was  bom  at  Schwa- 
baoh,  January  19,  1790-81.  His  father  was  a 
Calviniat  minister  of  that  place,  who  took  upon 
himself  the  care  of  his  educution.  What  arts 
of  instruction  he  used,  or  by  what  method  he  re- 
flated the  studies  of  his  son,  we  are  not  able  to 
mform  the  public ;  but  take  this  opportunity  ofin- 
tnating  those  who  have  received  more  complete  in- 
•iHwoDoe,  not  to  deny  mankind  so  ffreat  a  benefit 
m  tM  hnprovement  of  education.  If  Mr.  Le  Fevre 


•  TMs  aeeoaitt  was  fine  pabliabsd  In  the  OsoUe- 
te  lUOt  1741, 1749. 


thought  the  method  in  which  he  taught  his  chil- 
dren worthy  to  be  communicated  to  the  learned 
world,  how  justly  may  Mr.  Barretier  claim  the 
universal  attention  of  mankind  to  a  scheme  of 
education  that  has  produced  such  a  stupendous 
progress  !  The  autnors,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  teach  certain  and  unfailing  rales  for  obtaining 
a  long  life,  however  they  have  failed  in  their  at- 
tempts, are  universally  confessed  to  have,  at  least, 
the  merit  of  a  great  and  noble  design,  and  to 
have  deserved  gratitude  and  honour.  How  much 
more  then  is  due  to  Mr.  Barretier,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  what  they  have  only  attempted  ?  for  to 
prolong  life,  and  improve  it,  are  nearly  the  same. 
If  to  luive  all  that  riches  can  purchase,  is  to  be 
rich ;  if  to  do  all  that  can  can  oe  done  in  a  long 
time,  is  to  live  long  ;  he  is  equally  a  benefactor 
to  mankind,  who  teaches  them  to  protract  the 
duration,  or  shorten  the  business  of  ufe. 

That  there  are  few  things  more  worthy  our 
cuiioii^  than  thb  method,  by  which  the  nthar 
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tsnsted  the  geniiM  of  the  son,  vimj  man  will  be 
convinced,  that  considers  the  esriy  protidencj  at 
which  it  enabled  him  to  arrive ;  such  a  proficiency 
as  no  one  has  yet  reached  at  the  same  age,  and 
to  which  it  is  th^^re  probable  that  eveiy  advan- 
ta^reous  circumstance  concurred. 

At  the  age  of  nine  yearSy  he  not  only  woi  master 
of  five  Umguai^eSf  an  attainment  in  itself  almost 
incredible,  but  understood,  says  his  &ther,  the 
holy  writers,  better  in  their  original  tongues  than 
in  his  own.  If  he  means  by  Siis  assertion,  that 
he  knew  the  sense  of  many  passages  in  the  origi- 
nal which  were  obscure  in  the  translation,  tRe  ac- 
count^ however  wonderful,  may  be  admitted ;  but 
if  he  mtends  to  tell  his  correspondent,  that  his 
son  was  better  acquainted  with  the  two  languages 
of  the  Bible  than  with  his  own,  he  must  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  hvperbolically,  or  to  admit  that 
his  son  had  somewhat  neglected  the  study  of  his 
Dative  language  ;  or  we  must  own,  that  the  fond- 
ness of  a  parent  has  transported  him  into  some 
latural  ezaic^erations. 

Part  of  this  letter  I  am  tempted  to  suppress, 
being  unwilling  to  demand  the  belief  of  others  to 
that  which  appears  incredible  to  myself ;  but  as 
my  increduli^  may,  perhaps,  be  the  product 
rather  of  pretudice  than  reason,  as  envy  may 
be^  a  dismaination  to  admit  so  immense  a  su- 
periority, and  as  an  account  is  not  to  be  inmiedi- 
atelv  censured  as  false,  merely  because  it  is  won- 
derful, I  shall  proceed  to  eive  the  rest  of  his 
father's  relation,  from  his  Tetter  of  the  3d  of 
March,  17S9-3a  He  speaks,  continues  he,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  French,  equally  well  He  can, 
by  laying  before  him  a  translation,  read  any  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament  in  its  original 
language,  without  hesitation  or  perplexity.  He  is 
no  stranger  to  hibtical  criticism  or  philosophy, 
nor  unacquainted  with  ancient  and  modem  geo- 
graphy, and  is  qualified  to  support  a  conversation 
witn  learned  men,  who  frequently  visit  and  cor- 
respond with  him. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  he  not  only  published  a 
learned  letter  in  Latin,  but  translateo  the  travels 
of  Rabbi  Benjamin  from  the  Hebrew  into  French, 
which  he  illustrated  with  notes,  and  accompanied 
with  dissertations  ;  a  work  in  which  his  father, 
as  he  himself  declares,  could  give  him  little  as- 
sistance, as  he  did  not  understand  the  rabbinical 
dialect 

The  reason  for  which  his  father  engaged  him  in 
this  work,  was  only  to  prevail  upon  him  to  write 
a  fiurerhand  than  he  had  hitherto  accustomed 
himself  to  do,  by  giving  him  hopes,  that,  if  he 
should  translate  some  little  author,  and  ofiera 
fair  copy  of  his  version  to  some  bookseller,  he 
might  m  return  for  it,  have  other  books  which  he 
wanted  and  could  not  afford  to  purchase. 

Incited  by  this  expectation,  he  fixed  upon  the 
**  Travels  of  Rabbi  Benjamin,"  as  most  proper 
for  his  purpose^  being  a  book  neither  bulky  nor 
common,  and  m  one  month  completed  his  trans- 
lation, appljring  only  one  or  two  hours  a-day  to 
that  particular  task.  Inanother  month  he  drew 
op  the  principal  notes  ;  and,  in  the  third,  wrote 
some  dissertations  upon  particular  passages, 
which  seemed  to  require  a  larger  examination. 

These  notes  contain  so  many  curious  remarks 
and  inquiries,  out  of  the  common  road  of  learning, 
aiul  anbrd  so  many  instances  of  penetration, 
judgment,  and  accuracy,  that  the  reader  finds  in 
every  page  tome  reason  to  persuade  him  that 
tiMgraumol  poinbly  be  the  work  of  a  child,  but 


of  a  man  long  accustomed  to  these  etudici^  m 
lightened  by  reflection^  and  dexterous  by  1qo| 
practice  in  the  use  of  books.  Yet,  thai  it  is  the 
performance  of  a  boy  thus  jounff,  is  not  only 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  his  father,  but  fay  tbt 


concurrent  evidence  <m  Mr.  Le  Maitre^  his  i 
ciate  in  the  church  of  Schwabaeh,  who  not  only 
asserts  his  claim  to  this  work,  but  affirms  that  hs 
heard  hiin  at  six  yean  of  age  explain  the  Hebrew 
text  as  if  it  had  been  his  native  language ;  so 
that  the  (act  is  not  to  be  doubted  without  a  decree 
of  incredulity,  which  it  will  not  be  very  easy  te 
defend. 

This  copy  was,  however,  fiir  fixmi  being  wiitteo 
with  the  neatness  which  his  father  desired  ;  nor 
did  the  bookseller,  lo  whom  it  was  ofiered^  make 
proposals  very  agreeable  to  the  expectations  of 
the  young  translator  ;  but  after  having  examioed 
the  performance  in  their  manner,  and  determined 
to  print  it  upon  conditions  not  very  advantageous^ 
returned  it  to  be  transcribed,  that  the  piintera  migfal 
not  be  embarrassed  with  a  copy  so  difficult  to 
read. 

Barretier  was  now  advanced  to  the  latter  end 
of  his  twelfth  year,  and  had  made  great  advaocee 
in  his  studies,  notwithstanding  an  obstinate  tu- 
mour in  his  left  hand,  which  gave  him  great  pain, 
and  obliged  him  to  a  tedious  and  troublesome 
method  of  cure  ;  and  reading  over  his  perfonn- 
anoc,  was  so  far  firom  contenting  himscJf  ikith 
barely  transcribing  it,  that  he  altered  the  greatest 
part  of  the  notes,  new-modelled  the  dissertatioot, 
and  augmented  the  book  to  twice  its  former  bulk. 

The  few  touches  which  his  father  bestowed 
upon  the  revisal  of  the  book,  though  they  are  mi- 
nutely set  down  b^  him  in  the  prefiure,  are  so 
inconsiderable  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  meotioQ 
them  ;  and  it  may  be  much  more  agreeable,  u 
well  as  useful,  to  exhibit  the  short  account  which 
he  there  gives  of  the  method  by  which  be  enabled 
his  son  to  show  so  early  how  easy  an  attainment 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  languages,  a  knowied^ 
which  some  men  spend  their  Uves  in  cultivating, 
to  the  neglect  of  more  valuable  studies,  and 
which  they  seem  to  regard  as  the  highest  peifec* 
tion  of  human  nature. 

What  applauses  are  due  to  an  old  age,  wasted 
in  a  scrupulous  attention  to  particular  accents  and 
etymologies,  may  appear,  says  his  &ther,  by  see- 
ing how  little  time  is  required  to  arrive  at  such  ta 
eminence  in  these  studies  as  many  even  of  thne 
venerable  doctors  have  not  attained,  (or  want  cf 
rational  methods  and  regular  applicatioii. 

This  censure  is  doubUess  just  upon  those  who 
spend  too  much  of  their  lives  upon  useless  nio^ 
ties,  or  who  appear  to  labour  without  making  soy 
progress  ;  but  as  the  knowledge  of  laii^|ruage  ■ 
necessary,  and  a  minute  accuracy  aometunes  is* 
quisite,  they  are  by  no  means  to  oe  blamed,  who, 
in  compliance  with  the  particular  bent  of  their 
own  minds,  make  the  difficulties  of  dead  bnguagee 
their  chief  study,  and  arrive  at  exceUence  propiM^ 
tionate  to  their  application,  since  it  was  to  tbi 
labour  of  such  men  that  his  son  was  indebted  lor 
his  own  learning. 

The  first  Unguages  which  Barretier  feaned 
were  the  French,  Gemuui,  and  Latin,  which  be 
was  taught  not  in  the  comoxMi  way  by  a  multh 
tude  of  definitions,  rules,  and  exceptiooi,  wlick 
fatigue  the  attention  and  burden  the  menoiyi 
without  any  use  proportionate  to  the  time  whidl 
they  require,  and  the  disgust  which  thej  cietfi^ 
The  method  by  which  he  was  '"rtnirtfld  wu^ 
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■ad  ezpeditioiai,  nnd  therefore  pleanne.  He 
learned  them  all  in  the  same  manner,  and  almost 
at  the  aame  time,  by  conYcrsing  in  them  iadif- 
lerently  with  hij  father. 

The  other  languages,  of  which  he  was  master, 
he  learned  by  a  method  yet  more  uncommon. 
The  only  book  which  he  made  use  of -was  the 
Bible,  which  his  father  laid  before  him  in  the  lan- 
guage that  he  ebon  proposed  to  learn,  accompanied 
with  a  translation,  being  taught  by  degrees  the 
inflections  of  nouns  and  verbal  This  method, 
■ays  his  fioher,  made  the  Latin  more  familiar  to 
Uiii  in  his  fourth  year  than  any  other  language. 

When  he  was  near  the  end  of  his  sixth  year, 
he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  its  original  language,  beginning  with  the  book 
of  Genesis,  to  which  his  father  confined  him  for 
■iz  months ;  after  which  he  read  cursorily  over 
the  rest  of  the  historical  books,  in  which  he  found 
▼cfj  little  difficulty,  and  then  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  poetical  writers,  and  the  pro- 
phets, which  he  read  over  so  oflen,  with  so  close 
«n  attention  and  so  happy  a  memory,  that  he 
could  not  only  translate  them  without  a  moments 
hesitation  into  Latin  or  French,  but  turn  with  the 
aame  fiu;ility  the  translations  into  the  original  lan- 
guage in  his  tenth  year. 

Growing  at  length  weary  of  being  confined  to 
a  book  which  he  could  almost  entirely  repeat,  he 
deviated  by  stealth  into  other  studies,  and  as  his 
tmnslation  of  Benjamin  is  a  sufficient  evidence, 
he  read  a  multitude  of  writers  of  various  kinds. 
i»  Um  httd/th  year  he  app'.ied  more  partkuLarly  to 
the  shtdy  of  the  fathers,  and  councils  of  the  six 
6ist  centuries,  and  began  to  make  a  regular  col- 
lection of  their  canons.  Ho  read  every  author 
in  the  ori^nal,  having  discovered  so  much  negli- 
gence or  Ignorance  in  most  translations,  that  he 
pnid  no  regard  to  their  authority. 

Thus  he  continued  his  studies,  neither  drawn 
■eide  by  pleasures  nor  discouraged  by  difficulties. 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  his  improvement  was 
want  of  books,  with  which  his  narrow  fortune 
oonld  not  liberally  supply  him ;  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  borrow  tlie  greatest  part  of  those 
which  his  studies  requires,  and  to  return  them 
when  he  had  read  them,  without  being  able  to 
consult  them  occasionally,  or  to  recur  to  them 
when  his  memory  should  fail  him. 

It  is  observable  that  neither  his  diligence,  un- 
intermitted  as  it  was,  nor  his  want  of  books,  a 
want  of  which  he  was  in  the  highest  degree  sen- 
sible, ever  produced  in  him  that  asperity,  which  a 
long  and  recluse  life,  without  any  circumstance  of 
cfiaouietfreouently  creates.  He  was  always  gay. 
lively  and  facetious,  a  temper  which  contributed 
mucn  to  recommeno  his  learning,  and  which  some 
■todents  much  superior  in  age  would  consult 
their  ease,  their  reputation,  and  their  interest,  by 
eopying  from  him. 

In  the  year  1735,  he  published  Antv-Artemo- 
nlnff,  five  Imtiwn  Evangdn  S.  Joannis,  adversus 
JirUmoniwn  pimliealwrij  and  attained  such  a  de- 
gree of  reputation,  that  not  only  the  public,  but 
^rinceSf  who  are  eoinmoiUy  the  last  by  wnom  merit 
m  Astinguished,  began  to  interest  themselves  in 
Mm  euooesa,  for  the  same  year  the  king  of  Prus- 
tit,  who  bad  heard  of  liis  early  advances  in 
fileraturfl^  on  account  of  a  scheme  for  discover- 
im  the  longitude,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin,  and  which  was  trans- 
■ilted  afterwards  by  him  to  Paris  and  London, 
enfigBd  U>  take  care  of  his  fortune^  having  re- 


ceived further  proo&  of  his  abilities  at  his  own 
court 

Mr.  Barretier,  being  promoted  to  the  cure  of 
the  church  of  Stetin,  was  obliged  to  travel  with 
his  son  thither  firom  Schwabach,  through  Leip- 
sic  and  Berlin,  a  journey  very  agreeable  to  his 
son,  as  it  would  furnish  him  with  new  opportu- 
nities of  improving  his  knowledge,  and  extending 
his  acquaintance  among  men  of  letters.  For 
this  purpose  they  stayed  some  time  at  Leipaic, 
and  then  travelled  to  Hall,  where  young  Ban«tier 
so  distinguished  himself  in  his  conversation  with 
the  professors  of  the  university,  that  they  ofiered 
him  his  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy,  a  dignity 
correspondent  to  that  of  master  or  arts  among 
us.  Barretier  drew  up  that  night  some  positions 
in  philosophy,  and  the  mathematics,  which  he 
sent  immediately  to  the  press,  and  defended  the 
next  day  in  a  crowded  auditory,  with  so  much 
wit,  spirit,  presence  of  thought  and  strength  ot 
reason,  tnat  the  whole  university  was  delighted 
and  amazed ;  he  was  then  admitted  to  his  degree^ 
and  attended  by  the  whole  concourse  to  his 
lodgings,  with  compliments  and  acclamations. 

His  ThtMin  or  philosophical  positions,  which  he 
printLHi  in  compliance  with  the  practice  of  that 
university,  ran  through  several  editions  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  no  testimony  of  regard  was  wanting 
that  could  contribute  to  animate  him  in  his  pro- 
gress. 

When  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  and  was  so 
much  pleased  with  his  conversation,  that  he  sent 
for  him  almost  every  day  during  his  stay  at  Ber- 
lin ;  and  diverted  himself  with  engaging  him  in 
conversations  upon  a  multitude  of  subjects,  and 
in  disputes  with  learned  men ;  on  all  wnich  occa- 
sions he  acquitted  himself  so  happily,  that  the 
king  formed  the  highest  ideas  of  his  capacity,  and 
future  eminence.  And  thinking  pemaps  with 
reason,  that  active  life  was  the  noblest  sphere 
of  a  great  genius,  he  recommended  to  hiin  the 
study  of  modem  history,  the  customs  of  natioiis, 
and  those  parts  of  learning  that  are  of  use  in 
public  transactions  and  civil  employments,  decla- 
ring that  such  abilities  properly  ciiltivatea  niight 
exiUt  hiin,  in  ten  years,  lo  be  the  greatest  minister 
of  state  in  Europe.  Barretier,  whether  we  at- 
tribute it  to  liis  moderation  or  inexperience,  was 
not  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  such  high  promotion, 
but  answered,  that  he  loat  too  much  pleated  toUh 
science  and  qtUet,  to  leave  them  for  such  inextrica* 
ble  studies,  or  such  harassing  fatigues.  A  reso* 
lution  so  unpleasing  to  the  king,  that  his  fiither 
attributes  to  it  the  delay  of  those  favours  which 
they  had  hopes  of  receiving,  the  king  havings  as 
he  observed,  determined  to  employ  him  in  the 
ministry. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  paternal  afiection  might 
suggest  to  Mr.  Barretier  some  false  conceptiona 
of  the  king's  design  ;  for  he  infers  from  the  in- 
troduction of  his  son  to  the  young  princes,  and 
the  caresses  which  he  received  from  them,  that 
the  king  intended  him  for  their  preceptor,  a 
scheme,  says  he,  which  some  other  resolution 
happily  destroyed. 

Wliatever  was  originalljr  intended,  and  br 
whatever  means  these  mtentions  were  firustrateo, 
Barretier,  after  having  been  treated  with  the  high- 
est regard  by  the  whole  royal  family,  was  £•• 
missed  with  a  present  of  two  hundred  crowns; 
and  his  father  instead  of  beinfl  fixed  at  Stetin, 
was  made  pastor  of  the  FremA  church  at  Hall  { 
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a  place  more  eommodioofl  (or  study,  to  which 
they  retired  ;  Barretier  being  first  admitted  into 
the  Royal  Society  at  Berlin,  and  recommended 
by  the  king  to  the  university  at  Hikll. 

^t  HaU  he  emUinved  his  studies  with  his  usual 
applioation  and  success,  and,  cither  by  his  own  re- 
flections or  the  persuasions  of  his  father,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  give  up  his  own  incUnations  to 
those  of  the  king,  and  direct  his  inquiries  to 
those  subjects  that  had  been  recommended  by 
hiift. 

He  continued  to  add  new  acquisitions  to  bis 
learning,  and  to  increase  his  reputation  by  new 
performances  till,  in  the  beginnmg  of  liis  nine- 
teenth year,  his  health  began  to  decline,  and  his 
indisposition,  which,  being  not  alarming  or  vio- 
lent, was  perhaps  not  at  first  sufHcientlv  re- 
garded, increased  by  slow  degrees  for  eighteen 
^  months,  during  which  he  spent  days  among  his 
books,  and  neither  neglectCMci  his  studies,  nor  left 
his  ffayety,  till  his  distemper,  ten  days  before  his 
death,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs  :  he 
then  prepared  himself  for  his  end,  without  fear  or 
emotion,  and  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1740,  re- 
■igned  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  Saviour,  with 
€t*f\/idenee  and  iranquiUUy, 

In  the  Ma7:axine  fcr  1 742,  appeared  the  following 
Additional  Account  of  the  Lire  or  John 
Phiup  Barretier.* 

*  "As  the  nature  of  our  Collections  requires 
that  our  accounts  of  remarkable  persons  and 
transactions  should  be  early,  our  readers  must 
neccssarilv  pardon  us,  if  they  are  often  not  com- 
plete, and  allow  us  to  be  sufiiciently  studious  of 
their  satisfaction,  if  we  correct  our  errors, 
and  supply  our  defects  from  subsequent  intel- 
ligence, wnere  the  importance  of  the  subject 
merits  an  extraordinary  attention,  or  when  we 
have  any  peculiar  opportunities  of  procuring  in- 
formation. The  piuticulars  here  inserted  we 
thought  proper  to  annex  by  way  of  note  to  the 
following  passages,  quoted  from  the  Magazine 
for  December  1740,  and  for  February  1741.** 

P.  340.  M  the  age  qf  nine  years  he  not  only  was 
master  of  five  languages, 

French,  which  was  the  native  language  of  his 
mother,  was  that  which  he  learned  first,  mixed  by 
living  in  (Germany,  with  some  words  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country.  After  some  time  his 
nther  took  care  to  introduce  in  his  conversation 
with  him  some  words  of  Latin,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  might  discover  the  meaning  of  them  by 
the  connexion  of  the  sentence,  or  the  occasion 
on  which  they  were  used,  vrithout  discovering 
that  he  had  any  intention  of  instructing  him,  or 
that  any  new  attainment  was  proposed. 

By  this  method  of  conversation,  in  which 
new  words  were  every  day  introduced,  hie  ear 
had  been  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  inflections 
and  variations  of  the  Latin  tongue,  he  began  to 
attempt  to  speak  like  his  father,  and  was  in  a 
ehort  time  drawn  on  by  imperceptible  degrees  to 
epeak  Latin,  intemixeid  with  other  languages. 

Thus,  when  he  vras  but  four  years  old,  he  spoke 
every  day  French  to  his  mother,  Latin  to  his  fa- 
ther, ana  High  Dutch  to  the  maid,  without  any 
perplexity  to  himself,  or  any  confusion  of  one 
language  with  another. 
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P.  340.  Heisnottrangtr  UkihIUaitHHekm, 

Having  now  gained  such  a  degree  of  skill  in 
the  Hebrew  language  as  to  be  able  to  compoeein 
it  both  in  prose  and  verse,  he  was  eztremely  de- 
sirous of  reading  the  Rabbins ;  and  having  bor- 
rowed of  the  neighbouring  cietgr^  and  the  Jews 
of  Schwabach,  all  the  books  which  ther  ooold 
supply  him,  he  prevailed  on  hie  fiitber  to  buy  him 
the  great  Rabbinical  Bible,  published  at  Amster- 
dam m  four  tomes,  folio,  172S,  and  read  it  widi 
that  accuracy  and  attention  wfaicfa  appean  by  the 
account  of  it  written  by  him  to  his  tovoaiite^  M. 
Le  Maitre,  inserted  in  the  bcginntn|r  of  the  96th 
volume  of  theBibUotheque  Germaoiqiie. 

These  writers  were  read  by  him,  as  other  Tmmg 
persons  peruse  romances  or  novels,  onhr  doo  a 
puerile  desire  of  amusement ;  for  he  had  so  little 
veneration  for  them,  even  while  he  stndied  them 
with  most  eagerness,  that  he  ofteo  dveited  hie 
parents  with  recounting  their  fables  and  dsmeias. 

P.  341.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  mppHed  mtmre  par- 
tiaUarly  to  the  study  of  the  Fathers, 

His  father  being  somewhat  !mea83r  to  observe 
so  much  time  spent  by  him  on  Rabnnical  trifles, 
thought  it  necessary  now  to  recaU  him  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  which  ke  had  of 
late  neglected,  but  to  which  he  returned  with  so 
much  ardour,  that  in  a  short  time  be  was  able  lo 
read  Greek  with  the  same  fadhty  as  Fieoch  or 
Latin. 

He  then  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the  Greek 
fathers,  and  councils  of  the  nrst  three  or  four  cea- 
turies :  and  undertook,  at  his  father's  dc&re,  to 
confute  a  treatise  of  Samuel  Creilius,  in  which, 
under  the  name  of  Artemonius,  he  has  endea- 
voured to  substitute,  in  the  beginning  of  SL 
John's  gospel,  a  reading  different  from  tint  whidi 
is  at  present  received,  and  less  favourable  to  the 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  our  Savioor. 

This  task  was  undertaken  by  Banetier  with 
great  ardour,  and  prosecuted  by  him  with  8aili» 
ble  application,  for  he  not  only  drew  op  a  formal 
confutation  of  Artemonius,  but  made  large  ooDee- 
tions  from  the  earliest  writers,  rdating  to  the  fai»> 
tonr  of  heresies  which  he  proposed  at  mat  to  havt 
published  as  preliminaries  to  Ins  book,  but,  find- 
ing the  introduction  grew  at  last  to  a  greater  bulk 
than  the  book  itaei^he  detennined  to  pobUi  it 
apart. 

While  he  was  engrossed  by  these  inqi 
cident  threw  a  pair  of  globes  into  his 
October,  1734,  by  whi^  his  curiosity  was  lo 
much  exalted,  that  he  Uid  aside  his  Artemooioi, 
and  applied  himself  to  geography  and  astronosqr. 
In  ten  days  he  was  able  to  solve  all  the  problemi 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  globes,  and  had  attaisBd 
ideas  so  clear  and  strong  of  all  the  systenn^si 
well  ancient  as  modem,  that  he  began  to  think  of 
making  new  discoveries ;  and  for  that  pvpoM^ 
laying  aside  for  a  time  aQ  searches  mto  antiqai^, 
he  employed  his  utmost  interest  to  proeon  booKf 
of  astronomy  and  of  mathematics,  and  made  sseh 
a  progress  in  three  or  four  months,  thai  he  Bse» 
eo  to  liave  spent  his  whole  life  imoo  that  stady; 
for  he  not  only  made  an  swtrolabe,  and  drew  m 
astronomical  tables,  hot  invented  new  nsthodi  m 
calculation,  or  such  at  least  as  appealed  mmU 
him,  because  they  were  not  mentioned  k  thi 
books  which  he  had  then  an  oppoitiinily  if  lesi- 
ing,  and  it  is  a  sufficient  proof  both  of  the  wpStf 
ofhia  progress,  and  the  extent  of  his  nswi^  Ihrt 
in  three  montfaa  afUr  his  fiisl  sight  ef  a 
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tnde,  whidi  he  Mnt,  m  Jan.  1735,  to  the  Royal 
Society  at  London. 

His  scheme  being  recommended  to  the  Society 
by  the  dueen,  was  considered  by  them  with  a  do- 
tree  of  attention  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have 
Doen  bestowed  upon  the  attempt  of  a  mathema- 
tician so  young,  had  he  not  been  dignified  with  so 
ittustrious  a  patronage.  But  it  was  soon  found, 
that  for  want  of  books  he  had  imagined  himself 
the  inventor  of  methods  already  in  common  use, 
and  that  he  proposed  no  means  of  discovering  the 
longitude,  but  such  as  had  been  already  tried  and 
found  insuflficienL  Such  will  be  very  frequently 
the  fate  of  those  whose  fortune  either  condemns 
them  to  study  without  the  necessary  assistance 
fiom  libraries,  or  who  in  too  much  haste  publish 
their  discoveries. 

This  attempt  exhibited,  however,  such  a  speci- 
men of  his  capacity  for  mathematical  learning, 
and  such  a  proof  oT  an  early  proficiency,  that  the 
Royal  Society  of  Berlin  admitted  him  as  one  of 
their  members,  in  1735. 

P.  341.  Prineu,  who  are  eommonly  the  last, 

Barreticr  had  been  distinffuished  much  more 
•arly  by  tlie  Mar^vine  of  Anspach,  who,  in 
1796,  sent  for  his  father  and  mother  to  the  court, 
where  their  son^  whom  they  carried  with  them, 
presented  her  with  a  letter  b  French,  and  ad- 
dressed another  in  Latin  to  the  young  prince; 
who  afterwards,  in  1734,  granted  liim  tlie  pri\i- 
lege  of  borrowing  books  from  the  libra nes  ot  An- 
m>ach,  together  witli  an  annual  pension  of  fiHy 
florins,  which  he  enjoyed  for  four  years. 

In  this  place  it  may  not  be  improper  to  recount 
some  honours  conferred  upon  him,  which,  if  dis- 
tinctions are  to  be  rated  by  the  knowledge  of 
those  who  bestow  them,  may  be  considerra  as 
more  valuable  than  those  which  he  received  from 
prmces. 

In  June  1731.  he  was  initiated  m  the  university 
of  Altdorft,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  1738,  the 
nnnod  of  the  reformed  churches,  hefd  at  Christian 
Slang,  admitted  him  to  be  present  at  their  con- 
•iiltations,  and  to  preserve  tne  memory  of  so  ex- 
traordinary a  transaction,  as  the  reception  of  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  into  an  ecclesiastioU  council, 
recorded  it  in  a  particular  article  of  the  acta  of 
the  synod. 

P.  341.  He  wa»  too  much  pleased  with  science 
mmdqtdeL 

Aatrooomy  was  always  Barretter's  favourite 
fltndy,  and  so  much  engrossed  his  thoughts,  that 
he  <fid  not  willingly  converse  on  any  other  sub- 
jeet :  nor  was  he  so  well  pleased  with  the  civilities 
of  the  greatest  persons,  as  with  the  conversation 
of  the  mathematicians.  An  astronomical  obser- 
vation was  sufficient  to  withhold  bim  from  court, 
or  to  call  him  away  abruptly  from  the  most  illus- 
Irioas  assembties ;  nor  was  there  any  hope  of  en- 
joying his  company  without  inviting  some  profes- 
oor  to  keep  him  in  temper,  and  engage  him  in 
disoourte ;  nor  was  it  possible,  without  this  expe-, 
dient,  to  prevail  upon  dim  to  sit  for  his  picture. 

P.  348.  j}(  Hall  he  continued  his  stuHies. 

Mr.  Barretier  returned,  on  the  2Sth  of  April, 
1735^  to  Hall,  where  he  continued  the  remaining 
poft  of  his  life,  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
five  a  nore  particular  account 

At  his  settlement  in  the  university  be  dcter- 
■med  to  exert  his  privileges  as  master  of  arts,  and 
to  read  public  lectures  to  the  students ;  a  design 
froiB  which  his  father  could  not  dissuade  him, 
ifaoogh  he  &d  not  approve  it ;  so  certainly  do  ho- 


nours or  preferments,  too  soon  conferred,  infatu- 
ate the  greatest  ca'iMicities.  He  published  an  in- 
vitation to  three  lectures,  one  criUcul  on  the  book 
of  Job,  another  on  astronomy,  and  a  third  upon 
ancient  ecclesiastical  history.  But  of  this  em- 
ployment he  was  soon  made  weary  by  the  petu- 
lance of  his  auditors,  the  fatizue  which  it  occa- 
sioned, and  the  interruption  of  bis  studies  which 
it  produced,  and  theretore,  in  a  fortnight,  he  de- 
sisted wholly  from  his  lectures,  and  never  after* 
wards  resumed  them. 

He  then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law, 
almost  against  his  own  inclination,  which,  how- 
ever, he  conquered  so  far  as  to  become  a  regular 
attendant  on  the  lectures  on  tli.<it  science,  but 
spent  all  his  other  time  upon  different  studies. 

The  first  year  of  his  rcgidence  at  Hall  was 
spent  upon  natural  philosophy'  and  mathematics ; 
and  scarcely  any  author,  anc*ent  or  Uiodem,  that 
has  treated  on  those  parts  of  learning  was  neglect- 
ed by  him,  nor  was  tie  satisfied  with  the  know- 
ledge of  what  had  been  discovered  by  others,  but 
made  new  observations,  and  drew  up  immense 
calculatioiiS  for  his  own  use. 

He  then  returned  to  ecclesiastical  history,  and 
began  to  retouch  hii«  '^  Account  of  Heresies,**  which 
he  had  begun  at  Schwabach :  on  this  occasion  ho 
road  the  primitive  writers  with  great  accuracy, 
and  formed  a  project  of  re^a«ating  the  chronology 
of  those  iiges;  which  produced  a  "Chronological 
Dissertation  on  the  sucesc <>n  of  the  Bishops  of 
Rome,  from  St  Peter  to  >  A«-iv  r,"  printed  in  Latin 
at  Utrecht,  1740. 

He  afterwards  was  wholly  absorbed  in  appli- 
cation to  polite  literature,  and  read  not  only  a 
multitude  of  writers  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  but 
in  the  Gennan,  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  English, 
and  Arabic  langua^res,  and  in  th'?  last  year  of  his 
life  he  was  engrossed  by  the  study  of  inscriptions, 
medals,  and  antiquities  of  all  nations. 

In  1737,  he  resumed  his  design  of  finding  a  cer- 
tain method  of  discovering  the  lonsitude,  whicji 
he  imagined  himself  to  have  attained  hy  exact  ob- 
servations of  the  declination  and  inclination  of  the 
needle,  and  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  at  the  same 
time,  an  account  of  his  schemes;  to  which  it  was 
first  answered  by  the  Royal  Society,  that  it  ap- 
peared the  same  with  one  which  Mr.  Whiston 
nad  laid  before  them;  and  afterwards  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  his  method  was  but 
veiy  little  diflferent  from  one  that  had  been  pro- 
posed by  M.  de  la  Croix,  and  which  was  inge- 
nious but  ineffectual 

Mr.  Barretier,  finding  his  invention  already  in 
the  possession  of  two  men  eminent  for  mathemati- 
cal Knowledge,  desisted  from  all  inquiries  after 
'the  longitude,  and  engaged  in  an  examination  of 
the  Eg^tian  antiquities,  which  he  proposed  to 
free  from  their  present  obscurity,  by  deciphering 
the  hierofflyphics,  and  explaining  their  astronomy  j 
but  this  design  was  interruptecf  by  his  death. 

P.  342.  Confidence  and  tranquiuitu. 

Thus  died  Barretier,  in  the  20th  year  of  his  age: 
having  given  a  proof  how  much  may  be  performea 
in  so  short  a  time  by  indefatigable  diligence.  He 
was  not  only  master  of  many  languages,  but  skill- 
ed almost  in  every  science,  and  capable  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  every  profession  except  that 
of  physic,  from  which  he  nad  been  discouraged  by 
remarking  the  diversity  of  opinions  among  those 
who  had  oeen  consulted  concerning  his  own  dift- 
ordera. 
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Hia  learning,  however  vast  had  not  depressed 
or  overburdened  his  natural  faculties,  for  his  ge- 
nius alwavs  appeared  predominant ;  and  when  he 
inquired  mto  tne  various  opinions  of  the  writers 
of  all  ages,  he  reasoned  and  determined  for  him- 
self, having  a  /nind  at  once  comprehensive  and 
delicate,  active  and  attentive.  He  was  able  to 
reason  with  the  metaphysicians  on  the  mpet  ab- 
struse questions,  or  to  enliven  the  most  unpleas- 
ing  subjects  by  the  gayety  of  his  fancy.  He  wrote 
with  great  elegance  and'dignity  of  style,  and  had 
the  peculiar  felicity  of  readiness  and  facility  in 
every  thin^  that  he  undertook,  being  able  without 
preineditation  to  translate  one  language  into  ano- 
ther. He  was  no  imitator,  but  struck  out  new 
tracts,  and  formed  original  systems.  He  had  a 
quickness  of  apprehension,  and  finnness  of  me- 
mory^ which  enabled  him  to  read  with  incredible 
rapidity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retahfi  what  he 
read,  so  as  to  be  able  to  recollect  and  apply  it. 
He  tumod  over  volumes  in  an  instant,  and  se- 
lected what  was  useful  for  his  purpose  He  sel- 
dom made  extracts,  excei«t  of  books  which  he 
could  not  procure  when  he  might  want  them  a 
second  time,  being  alwa^rs  able  to  find  in  any  au- 
thor, with  great  expedition,  what  he  had  once 
read.  He  read  over,  in  one  winter,  twenty  vast 
folios ;  and  the  catalogue  of  books  which  he  had 
bonowed,  oompnaed  forty-one  pages  in  quarto, 


the  writing  dose,  and  the  titles  ibridgBd.  He 
was  a  constant  r^uler  of  litermiT  joumua. 

With  regard  to  common  life  he  had  some  p^ 
culiarities.  He  could  not  bear  music,  and  if  In 
was  ever  encaged  at  play  could  not  attend  to  ft. 
He  neither  loved  wine  nor  entertainmeotL  nor 
dandne^  nor  the  sports  of  the  (idd,  nor  reneved 
his  studies  with  any  other  diversion  than  that  of 
walking  and  conversation.  He  eat  little  flcab, 
and  hved  almost  wholly  upon  milk,  tea,  bread, 
fruits,  and  sweetmeats. 

He  had  ^eat  vivacity  in  his  imagination,  and 
ardour  in  his  desires,  which  the  easv  method  of 
his  education  had  never  repressed  ;  be  therefore 
conversed  among  those  who  had  gained  bis  con- 
fidence with  great  freedom,  but  hia  iavoorites 
were  not  numerous,  and  to  others  be  was  always 
reserved  and  silent,  without  the  least  indinatioo 
to  discover  his  sentiments  or  display  hia  leammg. 
He  never  fixed  his  choice  upon  any  employment, 
nor  confined  his  views  to  any  profession,  beiaf 
desirous  of  nothing  but  knowledge,  and  entire^ 
untainted  with  avarice  or  ambition.  He  pre- 
served himself  alwajrs  independent,  and  was 
never  known  to  be  guilty  of  a  lie.  Eus  coostsiit 
application  to  learning  suppressed  tboee  passions 
wluch  betray  others  of  his  a|^  to  iireeulaiitiei^ 
and  exduded  all  those  temptations  to  wmch  nea 
are  exposed  by  klleneas  or  commoii  amoaeflEMntiL 


MORIN.* 


Liwn  Moam  was  bora  at  Mans,  on  the  1 1th 
of  July,  1635,  of  parents  eminent  for  their  piety. 
He  was  the  ddest  of  sixteen  children,  a  family  to 
which  their  estate  bore  no  proportion,  and  which, 
in  persons  less  resigned  to  Providence,  would 
have  caused  great  uneasiness  and  anxiety. 

His  parents  omitted  nothing  in  his  education, 
which  religion  requires,  and  which  their  fortune 
oookl  supply.  Botany  was  the  stady  that  ap- 
peared to  liave  taken  possession  of  his  inclina- 
bon,  as  soon  as  the  bent  of  his  genius  could  be 
Aaoovered.  A  countrrman,  wm>  supplied  the 
apothecaries  of  the  place,  was  his  first  master, 
and  was  paid  by  him  for  his  instructions  with  the 
little  money  that  he  could  procure,  or  that  which 
was  given  him  to  boy  something  to  eat  after  din- 
ner. This  abstinence  and  generosity  discovered 
themselves  with  his  passion  for  botany,  and  the 
frati6cation  of  a  desire  indifierent  in  itself  was 
procored  by  the  exerdse  of  two  virtues. 

He  was  soon  master  of  all  his  instrw:tor*s 
knowledge,  and  was  obhged  to  enlarge  his  ac- 
quaintance with  plants,  by  oboorring  them  bim- 
adf  in  the  neignbourbood  of  Manai  Having 
finished  bis  grammatical  studies,  he  was  sent  to 
learn  philooophy  at  Paris,  whither  he  travelled  on 
CmA  like  a  student  in  botany,  and  was  careful  not 
lo  lose  sucfi  an  opportunity  of  impioveinenL 

When  bis  course  of  pbJosopby  was  completed, 
be  was  determined,  by  his  love  of  botany,  to  the 
profeasion  of  physic,  and  from  that  time  engaged 


•  TrwHlaicd  frv«i  ui  «lnfE«  bT  FootcarDft,  aad  tern 
~  '^     '       aM  MMaiiM  te  1141. 


in  a  course  of  file,  windi  was  never  caosssM 
either  by  the  ostentation  of  a  pbikMopher.  or  te 
severity  of  an  anchoret ;  for  he  confin^  faimidl 
to  bread  and  water,  and  at  most  allowed  UBsdF 
no  indulgence  beyond  fruita.  By  this  metiaod,  he 
preserved  a  constant  freedom  and  seieuity  sf 
spirits,  always  equally  proper  for  atndy ;  far  In 
soul  had  no  pretences  to  complain  of  bemf  cfvo^ 
whelmed  with  matter. 

This  regimen,  extraordinarj  as  it  was,  bad 
many  advantages  ;  for  it  preserved  bis  lMahb,aa 
advantage  which  very  few  sufficiently  re;gaid ;  it 
gave  him  an  authority  to  preach  Ae(  and  ab- 
stinence to  bis  patients ;  and  it  made  !■■  lick 
without  the  assistance  o€  fortime ;  rich,  not  ftr 
himseJil  but  for  the  poor,  who  were  the  enly  per- 
sons  benefited  by  that  artificial  afllnenee^  wIkI^ 
of  aU  otheis,  is  most  difficult  to  acqawcL  It  ii 
easy  to  imagine,  that,  wbfle  be  nmctneJ  Ii  As 
midst  of  F^^s^  se;eie  temperinoe  of  a  bsf^ 
Paris  dMered  no  otherwise,  with  regprd  t»  lai^ 
from  a  hermitage,  than  as  it  suppKed  hisiwih 
•books  and  the  conveisatioo  of  leamed  wttm. 

In  1662,  be  was  admitted  doctor  of  phiML 
About  that  time  Dr.  Fagon.  Dr.  LomseC,  ntlDt 
Gralois,  all  eminent  for  tbew  skill  in  bolnj,  wot 
employed  in  drawing  op  a  catakifiie  of  Ae  pMi 
in  the  Roval  Garden,  wbsck  was  patfabsd  ii 
1665,  under  tbe  name  of  Dr.  Vrfl^  thai  M 
phyaiian :  durinc  uie  prooemlaoB  of  wii  wiBt 
Dr!  Morin  was  often  consolled,  mmd  ikm  AfBV 
convcisaiions  it  was  that  Dr.  Fwoa  eoBonvit 
particnlar  esteem  of  Hm,  wlicli  ke  alwip  tt^ 
*toi     " 


MQUIN. 
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After  havbiff  practised  physic  some  yean,  he 
WEB  admitled  llxpectant  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where 
he  was  regulariy  to  have  been  made  Pensionary 
ptqf sician  upon  the  first  vacancy  ^  but  mere  un- 
assMted  merit  advances  slowly,  if,  what  is  not 
very  common,  it  advances  at  aiU  Morin  had  no 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  necessary  to  carry  on 
■cbemes  of  preferment ;  the  moderation  of  his 
desires  preserved  him  from  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing them,  and  the  privacy  of  his  life  debarred  him 
from  any  opportunity. 

At  last,  however,  justice  was  done  him  in  spite 
of  artifice  and  partiality ;  but  his  advancement 
added  nothing  to  his  condition,  except  the  power 
of  more  extensive  charity:'  for  all  the  money 
which  he  recdved  as  a  salary,  he  put  into  the 
chest  of  the  hospital,  always,  as  he  imagined, 
Without  being  observed.  Not  content  with  serv- 
ing the  poor  for  nothing,  he  paid  them  for  being 
served. 

His  reputation  rose  so  high  in  Paris,  that  Made- 
moiselle de  Guise  was  desirous  to  make  Mm  her 
physician ;  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Dodart, 
to  accept  the  place.  He  was  by  this  new  ad- 
vancement laid  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a 
chariot,  an  equipage  very  unsuitable  to  his  tem- 
per; but  while  he  complied  with  those  exterior 
appearances  which  the  public  had  a  riflrht  to  de- 
mand from  him,  he  remitted  nothing  of  his  former 
austentv  in  the  more  private  and  essential  parts 
of  his  fife,  which  he  had  always  the  power  of 
regulating  according  to  his  own  disposition. 

In  two  years  and  a  half  the  Princess  fell  sick, 
and  was  despaired  of  by  Morin,  who  was  a  great 
master  of  prognostics.  At  the  time  when  she 
thought  herself  in  no  danger,  he  pronounced  her 
death  inevitable ;  a  declaration  to  the  highest  de- 
gree disagreeable,  but  which  was  made  more  easy 
to  him  tlum  to  any  other  by  his  piety  and  artless 
etmpticity.  Nor  did  lus  sincerity  produce  any  ill 
oonecqoencesto  himself;  for  the  Princess,  affected 
b^  his  zeal,  taking  a  ring  from  her  finger^  gave  it 
him  as  the  last  pledge  of  her  affection,  and  re- 
warded him  still  more  to  his  satisfaction,  by  pre- 
paring for  death  with  a  true  christian  piety.  She 
left  him  by  will  a  yearly  pension  of  two  thousand 
Krrea,  which  was  always  regulariy  paid  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  Princess  deaa,  but  he  freed 
lumself  from  the  incumbrance  of  his  chariot,  and 
retired  to  St.  Victor  without  a  servant ;  having, 
however,  augmented  his  daily  allowance  with  a 
little  lice  boiled  in  water. 

Dodart,  who  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  be- 
ing ambitious  on  his  account,  procured  him,  at 
the  restoration  of  the  academy  in  1699,  to  be 
nominated  associate  botanist ;  not  knowing,  what 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  o£  that  he  introduced  into  that  assem- 
bhr  the  man  that  was  to  succeed  him  in  his  place 
or  Pensionary. 

Dr.  Morin  was  not  one  who  had  upon  his  hands 
the  labour  of  adapting  himself  to  the  duties  of 
his  condition,  but  always  found  himself  naturally 
adapted  to  diem.  He  had,  therefore,  no  difficulty 
in  being  constant  at  the  assemblies  of  the  acade- 
my, notwithstanding  the  distance  of  places,  while 
he  had  strength  enough  to  support  the  ioumey. 
Bat  his  regimen  was  not  equally  efTcctual  to  pro- 
duce vigour  as  to  prevent  distempers :  and  being 
•4  years  old  at  his  admission,  he  could  not  con- 
tinue his  assiduity  more  than  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Dodart,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1707. 
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When  Mr.  Tornnefort  went  to  pureiie  his  bo- 
tanical inquiries  in  the  Levant,  he  desired  Dr. 
Morin  to  supply  his  place  of  Demonstrator  of  the 
Plants  in  the  Royal  Garden,  and  rewarded  him 
for  the  trouble,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  new  plant 
which  he  brought  from  the  east,  by  the  name  ot 
Marina  OrUntaliSy  as  he  named  others  the  Dodart 
tOy  the  Fdgwine,  the  Bignonney  the  PkeUpee,  These 
are  compliments  proper  to  be  made  by  the  bo- 
tanists, not  only  to  those  of  their  own  rank,  but 
to  the  greatest  persons ;  for  a  plant  is  a  monu- 
ment of^a  more  durable  nature  than  a  medal  or 
an  obelisk ;  and  yet,  as  a  proof  that  even  these 
vehicles  are  not  dways  sufficient  to  transmit  to 
futurity  the  name  (flgoined  with  them,  the  ^icO' 
tiana  is  now  scarcely  known  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  tobacco. 

Dr.  Morin,  advancing  far  in  age,  was  now 
forced  to  take  a  servant,  and,  what  was  yet  a 
more  essential  alteration,  prevailed  upon  himself 
to  take  an  ounce  of  wine  a  day,  which  he  mea- 
sured with  the  same  exactness  as  a  medicine  bor- 
dering upon  poison.  He  quitted  at  the  same  time 
all  his  practice  in  the  city,  and  confined  it  to  the 

6 tor  or  his  neighbourhood,  and  his  visits  to  the 
otel  Dieu  ;  but  his  weakness  increasing,  he  was 
forced  to  increase  his  quantity  of  wine,  which  yet. 
he  always  continued  to  adjust  by  weight* 

At  78,  his  legs  could  carry  him  no  longer,  and 
he  scarcely  left  his  bed ;  but  his  intellects  con 
tinued  unimpaired,  except  in  the  last  six  months 
of  his  life.  He  expired,  or  to  use  a  more  proper 
term,  went  out,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1714.  at  the 
age  of  90  yearSj  without  any  distemper,  and  mere- 
ly for  want  of^  strength,  having  enjoyed  by  the 
benefit  of  his  regimen  a  long  and  healthy  life,  and 
a  gentle  and  easy  death. 

This  cxtraorcfinary  regimen  was  but  part  of 
the  daily  regulation  of  his  life,  of  which  all  tl.e 
offices  were  carried  on  with  a  regularity  and  ex- 
actness nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  plane- 
tary motions. 

He  went  to  bed  at  seven,  and  rose  at  two, 
throughout  the  year.  He  spent  in  the  morning 
three  hours  at  his  devotions,  and  went  to  the  Ho- 
tel Dieu  in  the  summer  between  five  and  six,  and 
in  the  winter  between  six  and  seven,  hearing  mass 
for  the  most  part  at  Notre  Dame.  After  liis  r^ 
turn  he  read  the  holy  scripture,  dined  at  eleven, 
and  when  it  was  fair  weatner  walked  till  two  in 
the  royal  garden,  where  he  examined  the  new 
plants,  and  gratified  his  earliest  and  strongest 
passion.  For  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  if 
tie  had  no  poor  to  visit,  he  shut  himself  up,  and 
read  books  of  literature  or  physic,  but  chiefly 
physic,  as  the  duty  of  his  profession  required. 
This  likewise  was  the  time  he  received  visits,  if 
any  were  paid  him.  He  often  used  this  expres- 
sion, *' Those  that  come  to  see  me,  do  me  honour; 
those  that  stay  away,  do  me  a  favour.**  It  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  a  man  of  this  temper  was  not 
crowded  with  salutations:  there  was  only  now 
and  then  an  Antony  that  would  pay  Paul  a  visit 


•  The  practice  of  Dr.  Morin  ia  forbidden,  I  believe, 
by  evf  ry  writer  that  haa  ltd  rules  for  the  pccaervatlon  of 
health,  and  is  directly  opposite  to  that  of  Conaro.  who 
by  his  re^men  repaired  a  brolcen  constitution,  ana  pro 
traded  his  lift,  without  any  painful  Infirmities,  or  anj 
decay  of  his  intellectual  abiiiuee.  to  more  than  a  hundred 
years ;  it  is  /generally  agreed,  tnai  as  oien  adrance  In 
years,  they  ou^ht  to  take  lighter  sustenince,  and  In  leM 

Siantitics  ;  and  reason  seems  easily  t>  discover  tLat  as 
e  concortivepowers  grow  weaker,  they  oufhi  to  labour 
less.— Or/g.  Edit. 
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'Amn^e  taa  papers  was  Ibmid  a  Greek  and 
Latin  index  to  Hippocrates,  more  copious  and  ex- 
act thkn  that  of  riiii,  which  he  had  finished  only 
a  year  before  his  death.  Such  a  work  required 
the  assiduity  and  patience  of  a  hermit* 

There  is  likewise  a  Journal  of  the  weather,  kept 
without  interruption,  for  more  than  forty  years,  m 
which  he  has  accurately  set  down  the  state  of 
the  barometer  and  thermometer,  the  dryness  and 
moisture  of  the  air,  the  variations  of  the  wind  in 
the  oourse  of  the  day,  the  rain,  the  thunders,  and 


ercn  the  sudden  fConns,  in  a  voy  i 

and  concise  method,  whicli  exfaibitai  io  tittle  imi^ 
a  great  train  of  difierent  obaervationai  Whit 
numbers  of  such  remarks  had  escaped  aaaa  Ish 
uniform  in  his  life,  and  whose  atu^ntioo  had  bsca 
extended  to  common  objects ! 

AU  the  estate  which  he  left  is  a  coUedioa  of 
medals,  another  of  herbs,  and  a  hbraiy  nted  it 
two  thousand  crowns;  which  make  it  evidest 
that  he  spent  much  more  upon  his  mind  than  apoa 
his  body. 


BURMAN.t 


Petbr  Burm^n  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  on  the 
t6th  day  of  June,  166S.  The  family  from  which 
he  descended  has  for  several  generations  produced 
men  of  sreat  eminence  for  piety  and  learning; 
and  his  father,  who  was  professor  of  divinity  m 
the  university,  and  pastor  of  the  city  of  Utrecht, 
Vas  equally  celebrated  for  the  strictness  of  his 
Kfe.  the  efl^cacy  and  orthodoxy  of  his  sennons, 
ana  the  learning  and  perspicuity  of  his  academi- 
cal  lectures. 

From  the  astiistance  and  instruction  which  such 
a  father  would  doubtless  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  cenius  of  this  son  not  to  have  omitted,  he 
was  unnappily  cut  off  at  eleven  years  of  age,  being 
at  that  time  by  his  father's  death  thrown  entirely 
under  the  care  of  his  mother,  by  whose  diligence, 
piety,  and  prudence,  his  education  was  so  regu- 
lated, that  he  had  scarcely  any  reason  but  wial 
tenderness  to  regret  the  loss  of'^his  father. 

He  was  about  this  time  sent  to  the  public 
Rchov/I  of  Utrecht  to  be  instructed  in  the  learned 
languages ;  and  it  will  convey  no  common  idea 
of  his  capacity  and  industry  to  relate,  that  he  had 
passed  tnrough  the  classes,  and  was  admitted 
mto  the  university  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

This  account  oif  the  rapidity  of  his  progress  in* 
the  first  part  of  his  studies  is  so  stupendous,  that 
though  it  is  attested  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Osterdyke, 
of  whom  it  cannot  be  reasonably  suspected  that 
be  is  himself  deceived,  or  that  he  can  desire  to  de- 
ceive others,  it  must  be  allowed  far  to  exceed  the 
fimits  of  probability,  if  it  be  considered,  with  re- 
gard to  the  methods  of  education  practised  in  our 
country,  where  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  highest 
genius,  and  most  comprehensive  capacity,  to  be 
entangled  for  ten  years,  in  those  thorny  paths  of 
literature,  which  Durman  is  represented  to  have 
passed  in  less  than  two ;  and  we  must  doubtless 
confess  the  most  skilful  of  our  masters  modi  ex- 
celled by  the  address  of  the  Dutch  teachers,  or 
the  abihties  of  our  greatest  acholaiB  far  suipaased 
by  those  of  Burman. 

But,  to  reduce  this  narrative  to  credibility,  it  is 
necessary  that  admiration  should  give  place  to  in- 
quiry, and  that  it  be  discovoed  what  proficiency 


♦  TMi  iB  an  inaCA  nee  of  the  disposHion  generally  found 
la  maun  of  Uvea,  toexaji  eTenr  common  occurrence  and 
licUoa  Into  wonder.  Are  not  indevee  daily  written  by 
men  who  neither  receive  nor  expect  any  ioud  applaueea 
for  their  labour*  ?—On'f.  Ed  U 

t  Fim  prioMd  In  the  G«MlMBaa*s  Mafasise  for  1743. 


in  literature  it  expected  fiom  a  stadettt^  reqwrt- 
ing  to  be  admitted  into  a  Dutch  nnifeitf>  It  it 
to  be  observed  that  in  the  univeraitiea  of  ibrapi 
countries,  they  have  professors  of  philoiofy,  ar 
humanity,  whose  employment  is  to  tnalract  tbe 
younger  classes  in  grammar,  rhcCohc,  and  ha- 
ffuages ;  nor  do  they  engage  in  the  atodj  of  phi- 
losophy, till  they  have  pasMd  through  a  coorae  oi 
philological  lectures  and  exercisea,  to  which,  b 
some  places,  two  yeara  are  commonlj  aUoCted. 

The  English  scheme  of  education,  which  with 
regard  to  academical  studies  is  more  rigorous,  and 
sets  literary  honours  at  a  higher  priee  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  exacts  uom  the  youth,  wbo 
are  initiated  in  our  colleges,  a  de^prae  of  phiidap- 
cal  knowledge  sufficient  to  qoahfy  them  far  lec^ 
tiures  in  philosophy,  which  are  read  to  then  io 
Latin,  and  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  odier 
studies  without  assistance ;  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
jectured, that  Burman,  at  his  entrance  into  the 
univerBity,  had  no  such  skill  in  languages,  asr 
sucli  ability  of  composition,  as  are  fireqaenth  to 
be  met  with  in  the  nigher  els  sees  of  an  Ei^^ 
school ;  nor  was  perhaps  more  than  moderaldj 
skilled  in  Latin,  and  taught  the  first  mdinMBli  v 
Greek. 

In  the  unrversihr  he  was  comnntted  to  tbe  cue 
of  the  learned  Grevtua,  whose  regard  far  bs 
father  inclined  him  to  superinteod  Yarn  alnfics  aith 
more  than  common  attention,  which  was  sooo 
confirmed  and  increased  by  hia  diaooveiiea  of  the 

nius  of  his  pupil,  and  hia  obaerrmtion  of  kii 
nee. 

le  of  the  qualities  which  contribated  can- 
nently  to  qualify  Gnevius  for  an  inslnictsr  of 
youth,  was  the  sagacity  by  which  he  rmdilj  d»> 
covered  the  predoimnant  facohy  of  each  pa^ 
and  the  peculiar  deaignatioo  bj  wUdi  natane  lisd 
allotted  nim  to  any  species  of  Uteratonu  ud  by 
which  he  was  soon  able  to  determine^  that  Ba^ 
man  was  remarkably  adapted  to  rlssaical  sladkii 
and  predict  the  fptuX  advancea  that  he  woaid 
make,  by  industnoualy  puiaofaig  the  ^ladioBcf 
his  genius. 

Animated  by  tbe  encouragement  of  a  tilor  lo 


celebrated,  he  continued  the  ^ogoor  of  hia  tfpfc^ 

fafujstkr 
opportunity  of  improvement,  with  so^  d^gti^ 
as  might  Justly  be  expected  to  ptodnoaao  i 


tion,  and,  far  several  yeara,  not  only  i 
lectures  of  Gnevius,  but  naade  use  af  < 
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iioal  knowledfe  to  qualiAr  him  for  inquiriM  into 
other  wieneefl,  he  epphea  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  kw,  mad  pahlished  a  dissertation.  *<  De  VWe- 
mak  HiBfeditatom,"  which  he  publicly  defended, 
under  the  professor  Van  Muyden.  with  such  learn- 
ing and  eloquencei  as  procured  him  great  ap- 
plause. 

Imagming^  then,  that  the  conversation  of  other 
men  of  learning  might  be  of  use  towards  his  far- 
ther improvement,  and  rightly  judging  that  no- 
tions formed  in  any  single  seminary  are  for  the 
part  contracted  and  partial ;  he  went  to 
'lilosoph 


yden,  where  he  studied  philosophy  for  a  year, 
under  M.  de  Voider^  whose  celebnty  was  so  ipeat, 
that  the  schools  assigned  to  the  sciences,  which  it 
was  his  province  to  teach,  were  not  sufficient, 
though  very  spacious,  to  contain  the  audience 
that  crowded  his  lectures  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Yet  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  en|m>ssed 
by  philosophical  disquisitions,  to  the  neglect  of 
those  studies  in  which  he  was  more  early  engaged, 
and  to  which  he  was  perhaps  by  nature  oetter 
adapted ;  for  he  attends  at  the  same  time  Ryo- 
kias*8  ezplanatioos  of  Tacitus,  and  James  Qro- 
ROfius*s  lectures  on  the  Greek  writers,  and  has 
oilen  been  heard  to  acknowledge,  at  an  advanced 
age,  the  assistance  which  he  received  from  them. 

Having  thus  passed  a  year  at  Leyden  with 
great  advantage^  ne  returned  to  Utrecht,  and  once 
more  applied  himself  to  philological  studies,  by 
the  assistance  of  Giwius,  whose  early  hopes  of 
his  genhis  were  now  mised  to  a  full  confidence  of 
that  excellence,  at  which  he  afterwards  arrived. 

At  Utrecht,  in  March,  168S,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  advanced  to  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws ;  on  which  occasion  he  published 
a  learned  dissertation,  ^'De  Transactionibus,'* 
and  defended  it  with  his  usual  eloquence,  learning. 


The  attainment  of  this  honour  was  far  from 
having  upon  Borman  that  effect  which  has  been 
too  ofteu  observed  to  be  produced  in  others,  who, 
haviri|(  in  their  own  opinion  no  higher  object  of 
uabitMm,  have  relapsed  into  idleness  and  security, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  a  lazy  enjoy- 
ment of  their  academical  dignities,  fiuiinan  as- 
pired to  fitfther  improvements,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  the  opportunities  of  literaiy  conversation 
which  Utredit  afibrdod,  travelled  into  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  where  he  gained  an  increase 
both  of  fame  and  learning. 

At  his  return  from  this  excursion,  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  pleaded  several 
causes  with  such  reputation,  as  might  be  hoped 
by  a  man  who  had  joined  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  law,  the  embellishments  of  polite  literature, 
mad  the  strict  ratiocination  of  true  philosof^y, 
and  who  was  able  to  employ  on  eveiy  occasion 
the  graces  of  eloquence  and  the  power  of  argu- 
mentation. 

While  Barman  was  hastening  to  high  reputa- 
tion in  the  courts  of  justice,  aiM  to  those  nches 
and  honoon  which  always  follow  it,  he  was  sun>> 
moned  in  1691,  by  the  magistrates  of  Utrecht,  to 
undertake  the  charge  of  collector  of  the  tenths, 
aa  office  in  that  pla^e  of  great  honour,  and  which 
he  accepted  therefore  as  a  proof  of  their  oonfi- 
danee  and  esteem. 

While  be  was  engaged  in  this  employment,  he 
married  Eve  Clotterboke,  a  young  lady  of  a  good 
family,  and  unoomraon  genius  and  beauty,  by 
whom  he  had  ten  children,  of  which  eight  died 
I  i  mad  only  two  aooa,  Fimncis  and  Caflp«r, 


lived  to  console  their  mother  for  their  fathei^s 
death. 

Neither  public  business  nor  domestic  caret 
detained  Burroan  from  the  pros<)ctition  of  his  lil^ 
rary  inquiries;  by  which  lie  so  miioh  endesred 
himself  to  Gnnvius.  that  he  wa*  recommended  by 
him  to  the  regard  of  the  universily  of  Utrei^ht, 
and  accordingly,  in  1696,  w%8  chosen  pr>f(^ssor  ol 
eloquence  and  mistory,  tii  wbicii  was  added,  afVei 
some  time,  the  pntfip^sorship  of  the  Grfx.'k  Ian* 
guage,  and  afterwards  that  of  politics ;  so  varioui 
did  they  conceive  his  abilities,  and  so  eitensive 
his  knowledge. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  province,  he 
pronounced  an  oration  upon  eloquence  and 
poetry. 

Having  now  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
displaying  his  learning,  he  arose,  in  a  short  time^ 
to  a  high  reputation,  of  which  tlio  great  number 
of  bis  auditors  was  a  sufficient  proof,  and  which 
the  proficiency  of  his  pupils  showed  not  to  be  ac* 
cidental  or  utid'^servea. 

In  1714  he  formed  a  resolution  of  visiting  Pa> 
ris,  not  only  for  the  soke  of  conferring  in  person, 
upon  Questions  of  literature,  with  the  learned 
men  ot  tliat  place,  and  of  gratifying  his  curiosity 
with  a  more  familiar  knowutdge  of  those  writere 
whose  works  he  admired,  but  with  a  view  more 
important,  of  visiting  the  libraries,  and  making 
those  inquiries  which  might  be  of  advantage  to 
his  dariing  study. 

The  vacation  of  the  university  allowed  him  to 
stay  at  Paris  but  six  weeks,  which  he  employed 
with  so  much  dexterity  and  industry,  that  he  had 
searched  the  principal  libraries,  collated  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts  and  printed  copies,  and 
brought  back  a  great  treasure  of  curious  observa- 
tions. 

In  thi-9  visit  to  Paris  he  contracted  an  ac- 
quaintance, among  other  learned  men,  with  the 
celebrated  Father  Montfaucon  ;  with  whom  he 
conversed,  at  his  first  interview,  with  no  other 
character  but  that  of  a  traveller  ;  but  their  dis- 
course turning  upon  ancient  learning,  the  stran- 
Sr  soon  gave  such  proofs  of  his  attainments,  that 
ontfaucon  declared  him  a  very  uncommon  tra- 
veller, and  confessed  his  curiosity  to  know  his 
name  ;  which  he  no  sooner  heard,  than  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  embracing  him  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  having  seen 
the  man  whose  productions  of  various  kinds  he 
had  so  oflen  praised  ;  and,  as  a  real  proof  of  his 
regard,  ofiercd  not  only  to  procure  him  an  imme- 
diate admission  to  all  tlie  libraries  of  Paris,  but  to 
those  in  remoter  provinces,  which  are  not  gene* 
rally  open  to  strangers,  and  undertook  to  ease  the 
expenses  of  his  journey  by  procuring  him  enter* 
tainment  in  all  the  monasteries  of  his  order. 

This  fiivour  Burman  was  hindered  from 
accepting,  by  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
Utreclit  at  the  usual  time  of  beginning  a  now 
course  of  lectures,  to  which  there  was  always  so 
great  a  concourse  of  students,  as  much  increased 
the  dignity  and  fame  of  the  university  in  which 
he  taught 

He  had  already  extended^  to  distant  part%  his 
reputation  for  knowledge  or  ancient  history,  by  a 
treatise  **de  Vectigalibus  Populi  Romani,**  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Romans ;  and  for  his  skill  in 
Greek  learning,  and  in  ancient  coins,  by  a  tract 
called  <*  Jupiter  Fulguretor ;"  and  alter  his  re- 
turn from  Paris,  he  published  **  Phndrus,^  first 
with  the  notes  of  various  oommentaton^  and  after- 
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wards  with  his  own.  He  printed  nnmy  poems, 
made  many  ontioLS  upon  oifierent  subjects,  and 
procured  in  iuiprossion  of  the  epistles  «  Qudius 
and  Sanavius. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  the  professor- 
ships of  history,  eloquence,  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, became  vacant  at  Leyden,  by  the  death 
of  rerisonius,  which  Burman's  reputation  incited 
the  curat nr9  of  the  university  to  ofier  him  upon 
.  very  generous  terms,  and  which  after  some  stru^- 
f^es  with  his  fondness  for  his  native  place,  his 
friends  and  his  colleagues,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  accept,  finding  the  solicitations  from  Leyden 
warm  and  urgent,  and  his  friends  at  Utrecht, 
though  unwilhng  to  bo  deprived  of  him,  yet  not 
zealous  enough  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of 
their  university,  to  endeavour  to  detain  hmi  by 
great  liberality. 

At  his  entrance  upon  this  new  professorship, 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  in  1715,  he  pro- 
nounced an  oration  upon  the  duty  and  office  of  a 
professor  of  polite  Uterature ;  ^  De  pubUci  hu- 
raanioris  DisapliiuB  professoris  pronrio  officio  et 
muoere  ;'*  and  showed,  by  the  usefulness  and  per- 
npicuity  of  his  lectures,  that  he  was  not  connned 
to  speculative  notions  on  that  rjbject,  having  a 
rery  happy  method  of  accommodating  his  in- 
structions to  the  difierent  abiUtics  and  attainments 
of  his  pupils. 

Nor  did  he  suffer  the  public  duties  of  this  sta- 
tion to  hinder  him  from  promoting  learning  by  la- 
bours of  a  different  kind;  for  besides  many  poems 
and  orations  which  he  recited  on  different  occa- 
sions, he  wrote  several  prefaces  to  the  works  of 
others,  and  published  many  useful  editions  of  the 
best  Latin  writers,  with  large  collections  of  notes 
firom  various  commentators. 

He  was  twice  rector,  or  chief  governor  of  the 
nniversity,  and  discharged  that  important  office 
with  equal  equity  ana  ability,  and  gained  by  his 
conduct  in  every  station  so  much  esteem,  that 
when  the  professorship  of  history  of  the  United 
Provinces  oecame  vacant,  it  was  conferred  on 
him,  as  an  addition  to  his  honours  and  revenues, 
which  he  might  justly  claim  ;  and  afterwards,  as 
a  proof  of  the  continuance  of  their  reeard,  and 
a  testimony  that  his  reputation  was  still  increas- 
ing, they  made  him  chief  librarian,  an  office 
which  was  the  more  acceptable  to  him.  as  it 
united  his  business  with  his  pleasure,  and  gave 
him  an  opportunity  at  the  same  time  of  super- 
intending the  library,  and  carrving  on  his  studies. 

Such  was  the  course  of  his  life,  till,  in  his  old 
age,  leaving  off  his  practice  of  walking  and  other 
exercises,  he  began  to  be  afflicted  with  the  scurvy, 
which  discovert  itself  by  very  tormenting  symp- 
toms of  various  kinds  ;  sometimes  disturi>ing  his 
bead  with  vertigoes,  sometimes  causing  faintness 
in  hisUmbs,  and  sometimes  attacking  his  legs  with 
anguish  so  excruciating  that  all  his  vigour  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  power  of  walking  entirely  taken 
away,  till  at  length  his  left  foot  became  moUonless. 
The  violence  of  his  pain  produced  irregular  fevers, 
deprived  him  of  rest,  and  entirely  debihtated  his 
whole  frame. 

This  tormenting  disease  he  bore,  though  not 
without  some  degree  of  impatience,  yet  without 
any  unbecoming  or  irrational  despondency,  and 
applied  himself  in  the  intermission  of  his  pains  to 
•oek  for  comfort  in  the  duties  of  religioa 

While  belay  in  this  state  of  misery  he  recehred 


an  account  of  the  promotion  of  two  of  his 
grandsons,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  King  of 
France's  Ubrary,  presented  to  liim  by  the  com 
mand  of  the  ^ng  himself,  and  expressed  some 
satisfaction  on  all  these  occasions  ^  but  soon  di- 
verted his  thoughts  to  the  more  miportant  coik 
sidcration  of  his  eternal  state,  into  which  he 
passed  on  the  31st  of  March,  1741,  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was  a  man  of  moderate  stature,  of  great 
strength  and  activity,  which  he  presenreid  by  tern* 
perate  diet,  without  medical  exactness,  and  bj 
allotting  proportions  of  his  time  to  relaxation  and 
amusement,  not  suffering  his  studies  to  exhaairt 
his  strength,  but  reheving  them  by  frequent  inter- 
missions ;  a  practice  consistent  with  the  oxMt  ex- 
emplary diUgence,  and  which  he  that  omits  will 
find  at  last,  that  time  may  be  lost,  like  money,  by 
unseasonable  avarice. 

In  his  hours  of  relaxation  he  was  gay,  and 
sometimes  gave  way  so  far  to  his  tempeij'  natu- 
rally satirical,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  ill- 
will  of  those  who  had  been  unfortunately  the  sub- 
jects of  his  mirth  ;  but  enemies  so  provoked  be 
thought  it  beneath  him  to  regard  or  to  pacify ;  for 
he  was  fiery,  but  not  malicious,  disdained  dttsora- 
lation,  and  in  his  gay  or  serious  hours  preserved 
a  settled  detestation  of  falsehood.  So  that  he 
was  an  open  and  undisguised  friend  or  enem?, 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  artifices  of  flatta- 
ers,  but  so  judicious  in  the  choice  of  fiieoda,  and 
so  constant  in  his  affection  to  them,-  that  those 
with  whom  he  had  contracted  familiarity  in  his 
vouth,  had  for  the  greatest  part  his  coonteooe  in 
his  old  age. 

His  abilities,  which  would  probably  have  ena- 
bled him  to  have  excelled  in  any  kind  of  hwming, 
were  chiefly  employed,  as  his  station  required, 
on  polite  hterature,  in  which  he  arrived  at  veiy ' 
unconunon  knowledge,  which ,  however,  •ppean 
rather  from  judicious  compilations  than  on^osl 

Eroductions.  His  style  is  lively  and  masoMne, 
ut  not  without  harshness  and  constraint,  no/ 
perhaps,  always  polished  to  that  purity  which 
some  writers  have  attained.  He  was  at  lesst 
instrumental  to  the  instruction  of  mankind  hj 
the  publication  of  many  valuable  performances, 
which  lay  neglected  by  the  greatest  part  of  the 
learned  world  :  and,  if  reputation  be  estimated 
by  usefulness,  ne  may  claim  a  higher  degree  in 
the  ranks  of  learning  than  some  others  of  hap 
pier  elocution,  or  more  vigorous  iroaginatioii. 

The  malice  or  suspiaon  of  those  who  cither 
did  not  know,  or  did  not  love  him,  had  pwea  rise 
to  some  doubts  about  his  religion,  which  be  look 
an  opportunity  of  removing  on  his  deatb-bed  fc^  a 
voluntary  declaration  of  his  faith,  his  hope  of 
everlasting  salvation  from  the  revoked  ptomises 
of  God,  and  his  confidence  in  the  merits  of  our 
Redeemer,  of  the  sincerity  of  which  declaration 
his  whole  behaviour  in  his  long  ilincas  was  an 
incontestable  proof;  and  he  concluded  hisfife^ 
which  had  been  illustrious  for  many  virtuM,  by 
exhibiting  an  example  of  true  piety. 

Of  his  works  we  have  not  been  able  to  ( 
a  complete  catalogue :  he  published, 
*<  Cluintilianus,**  2  vols.  4ta  "" 

"Valerius  Flaccus," 
"  Ovidius,»'  3  vols.  4ta 
"  Poetae  Latini  Minores,"  9  v.  4to. 
'*  Buchanani  Opera,**  S  vols.  4to. 
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Troiias  Stdbnram  was  bom  in  the  year  1684, 
■t  Windford  Elagle  in  DoraeUhireL  where  his 
father,  WUliam  Sydenham,  Esq.  had  a  laree  for- 
tune. Under  whose  care  he  was  educatecL  or  in 
what  manner  he  passed  his  childhood^  whether 
he  made  any  early  discoveries  of  a  genius  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  study  of  nature,  or  save  any 
presages  of  his  future  eminence  in  medicine,  no 
oifonnation  is  to  be  obtained.  We  must  there- 
fore repress  that  curiosity  which  would  naturally 
mcUne  us  to  watch  the  first  attempts  of  so  vigors 
iMis  a  mind,  to  pursue  it  in  its  childish  inouiries, 
and  see  it  struggling  with  rustic  prejudices,  oreak- 
ing  on  trifling  occasions  the  shackles  of  credulity, 
AIM  giving  proofs,  in  its  casual  excursions,  that  it 
was  formed  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  prescription, 
and  dispel  the  phantoms  of  hypothesis. 

That  the  strength  of  Sydennam^s  understand- 
ing, the  accuracy  of  his  discernment,  and  ardour 
of  his  curiosity,  mi^ht  have  been  remade ed  from 
his  infancy  by  a  diligent  observer,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  For  there  is  no  instance  of  anv 
man,  whose  history  has  been  minutely  related, 
that  did  not  in  every  part  of  life  discover  the  same 
proportion  of  intellectual  vigour ;  but  it  has  been 
&e  lot  of  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  have 
excelled  in  science,  to  be  known  only  by  their 
own  writings,  and  to  have  left  behind  them  no 
remembrance  of  their  domestic  life,  or  private 
transactions,  or  only  such  memorials  of  particular 
passages  as  are,  on  certain  occasions,  necessarily 
loeorded  in  public  registers. 

From  these  it  is  discovered,  that  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  1648,  he  commenced  a  commoner  of 
Magdalen-Hall  in  Oxford,  where  K  is  not  pro- 
bable that  he  continued  lonff :  for  he  informs  us 
hinnself,  that  he  was  withheld  from  the  university 
hy  the  conrmtencemcnt  of  the  war ;  nor  is  it  known 
in  what  state  of  life  he  engaged,  or  where  he  re- 
■dod  during  that  long  series  of  public  commotion. 
It  is  indeed  reported  that  he  had  a  commission  in 
the  King's  army,  but  no  particular  account  is 
given  oTbis  military  conduct,  nor  are  we  told 
what  rank  he  obtained  when  he  entered  into  the 
army,  or  when,  or  on  what  occasion,  he  retired 
from  it 

It  isL  however,  certain,  that  if  ever  he  took  upon 
him  the  profession  of  arms,  he  spent  but  few 
Tears  in  the  camp;  for  in  1648  he  obtained  at 
Oxford  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic,  for  which, 
as  some  medicinal  knowledge  is  necesanry,  it  nuiy 
be  imagined  that  he  spent  some  time  in  qualifying 
himself. 

His  application  to  the  study  of  physic  was,  as 
he  himselt  relates,  produced  by  an  accidental  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Cox,  a  physician  eminent 
at  that  time  in  London,  who  in  some  sickness 
prescribed  to  his  brother,  and,  attending  him  fre- 
quently on  that  occasion,  inoiiired  of  him  what 
profession  he  designed  to  follow.  The  young 
man  answering  that  he  was  undetermined,  the 
Doctor  recommended  physic  to  him,  on  what  ao- 


•  Orlgioallv  prefixed  to  the  New  Tranilation  of  Dr. 
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count,  or  with  what  arguments,  it  is  not  related ; 
but  bis  persuasions  were  so  effectual,  that  Syden- 
ham determined  to  follow  his  advice,  and  retired 
to  Oxford  for  leisure  and  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  studies. 

It  is  evident  that  this  conversation  must  hare 
happened  before  his  promotion  to  any  degree  in 
physic,  because  he  himself  fixes  it  in  uie  interval 
of  his  absence  from  the  university,  a  circumstance 
which  will  enable  us  to  confute  many  &lse  reports 
relating  to  Dr.  Sydenham,  which  have  been  ood- 
fidently  inculcate,  and  implicitly  believed. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  he  was  made  a 
ph3r8ician  by  accident  and  necessity,  and  Sir 
Richard  Black  more  reports  in  plain  terms,  [iVe- 
fact  to  his  Treatise  m  the  SmaU  Por,]  that  he  en- 
gaged in  practice  without  any  preparatory  study, 
or  previous  knowledge,  of  the  medicinal  sciences ; 
and  affirms,  that,  when  he  was  consulted  b^  him 
what  books  he  should  reud  to  qualify  him  for  the 
same  profession,  he  recommended  Don  (Quixote. 

That  he  recommended  Don  Quixote  to  Black- 
more  we  are  not  allowed  to  doubt :  but  the  re- 
later  is  hindered  by  that  self-love  which  daades 
all  mankind  from  discovering  that  he  might  in- 
tend a  satire  very  different  from  a  general  censive 
of  all  the  ancient  and  modem  writers  on  medi- 
cine, since  he  might  perhaps  mean,  either  seriously 
or  in  jest,  to  insinuate  tnat  Blackmore  was  not 
adapted  by  nature  to  the  study  of  physic,  and 
that,  whether  be  should  read  Cervantes  or  Hip- 
pocrates, he  would  be  equally  unqualified  for  prac- 
tice, and  equally  unsuccessful  in  it. 

Whatsoever  was  his  meaning,  nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  it  was  a  transient  sally  of  an 
imagination  warmed  with  gayety,  or  the  n^igent 
effusion  of  a  mind  intent  upon  some  other  em- 
ployment, and  in  haste  to  dismiss  a  troublesome 
intruder ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Sydenham  did  not 
think  it  impossible  to  write  usefully  on  medicine, 
because  he  has  himself  written  upon  it ;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  he  carried  his  vanity  so  far,  as 
to  imagine  that  no  man  had  ever  acouired  the 
same  qualifications  besides  himself.  He  could 
not  but  know  that  he  rather  restored  than  invented 
most  of  his  principles,  and  therefore  could  not 
but  acknowledire  the  value  of  those  writers  whose 
doctrines  he  adopted  and  enforced. 

That  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  phyrie 
without  any  acquaintance  with  the  theory,  or 
knowledge  of  the  opinions  or  precepts  of  former 
writers,  is  undoubtedly  false;  for  he  declares, 
that  after  he  had,  in  pursuance  of  his  conversa- 
tion with  Dr.  Cox,  determined  upon  the  profession 
of  physic,  he  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  itf  and 
spent  several  years  in  the  university^  faliquot  annos 
in  academica  palaestra,]  before  be  began  to  prac- 
tice in  London. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  the  opportunhies  of 
knowledge  which  Oxford  afforded,  but  travelled 
to  Montpellier,  as  Dcsault  relates,  [DisstertaHon 
on  Consumptions,]  in  quest  of  farther  informa- 
tion ;  Montpellier  being  at  that  time  the  most 
celebrated  school  of  physic:  so  far  was  Syden- 
ham from  any  contempt  or  academical  instito- 
tiooa^aod  so  &r  from  thinking  it  lessooabla  to 
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learn  physic  by  experiments  alone,  which  must 
necessarily  be  made  at  the  hazard  of  life. 

What  can  be  demanded  beyond  this  by  the 
most  zealous  advocate  for  regular  education? 
What  can  be  expected  froip  the  most  cautious 
and  most  industrious  student,  than  that  he  should 
dedicate  $neral  years  to  the  rudiments  of  his  art, 
and  travel  for  further  instructions  from  one  uni- 
versitj  to  another  7 

It  18  likewise  a  common  opinion,  that  Syden- 
ham was  thirty  years  old  before  he  formed  his 
resolution  of  studying  physic,  for  which  I  can  dis- 
cover no  other  foundation  than  one  expression  in 
his  dedication  to  Dr.  Mapletofl,  whicn  seems  to 
have  given  rise  to  it  by  a  gross  misinterpretation ; 
for  he  only  observes,  that  from  his  conversation 
with  Dr.  Cox  to  the  publication  of  that  treatise 
iUrty  yean  had  intervened. 

Whatever  ma3r  have  produced  this  notion,  or 
bow  Ions  soever  it  may  nave  prevailed,  it  is  now 
proved  beyond  controversy  to  be  false,  since  it 
appears  tKat  Sydenham,  having  been  for  some 
time  absent  from  the  university,  returned  to  it  in 
order  to  pursue  his  physical  inquiries  before  he 
was  twenty-four  years  old ;  for  in  164S  he  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physic. 

That  such  reports  should  be  confidently  spread, 
even  among  the  contemporaries  of  the  author  to 
whom  they  relate,  and  obtain  in  a  few  years  such 
credit  as  to  require  a  regular  confutation ;  that  it 
should  be  imaflioed  that  the  greatest  physician  of 
the  age  arrived  at  so  high  a  degree  of  skill,  with- 
out any  assistance  from  his  predecessors ;  and 
that  a  inan  eminent  for  integnty  practised  medi- 
cine by  chance,  and  grew  wise  only  by  murder : 
is  not  to  be  considered  without  astonishment 

But,  if  it  be,  on  the  other  part,  remembered, 
how  much  this  opinion  favours  the  laziness  of 
acme,  and  the  priae  of  others ;  how  readii]^  some 
men  confide  in  natural  sagacity,  and  how  willingly 
inost  would  spare  themselves  the  labour  of  accu- 
rate reading  and  tedious  in<juiry  ;  it  will  be  easily 
discovered  how  much  the  interest  of  multitudes 
was  enai^  in  the  production  and  continuance  of 
this  opimon,  and  bow  cheaply  those,  of  whom  it 
was  known  that  they  practised  physic  before  they 
studied  it,  might  satisfy  themselves  and  others 
with  the  example  of  the  illustrious  Sydenham. 

It  is  therefore  in  an  uncommon  degree  useful  to 
publish  a  true  account  of  this  memorable  man, 
that  pride,  temerity,  and  idleness  may  be  deprived 
of  tluit  patronage  which  they  have  enjoyed  too 
long ;  that  life  may  be  secured  from  the  danger- 
ous experiments  of  the  ignorant  and  presump- 
tuous :  and  that  those  who  shall  hereafter  assume 
the  important  province  of  superintending  the 
health  of  others,  may  learn  from  this  great  mas- 
ter of  the  art,  that  the  only  means  of  arriving  at 
eminence  and  success  are  labour  and  study. 

From  these  false  reports  it  is  probable  that 
another  arose,  to  which,  though  it  cannot  be  with 
equal  certainty  confuted,  it  does  not  appear  that 
entire  credit  ought  to  be  given.  The  acquisition 
of  a  Latin  stjrle  did  not  seem  consistent  with  the 
manner  of  Ute  imputed  to  him  ;  nor  was  it  proba- 
ble that  he.  who  had  so  diligently  cultivated  the 
ornamental  parts  of  genenl  hterature,  would 
have  neglected  the  essential  studies  of  his  own 
profession.  Those  therefore  who  were  deter- 
minetl,  at  whatever  price,  to  retain  him  in  their 
own  party,  and  represent  him  eaually  ignorant 
and  daring  with  themselves,  denied  him  t£  credit 
fii  vR^tHif  Ihi  owa  wodu  in  tha  Uoguaft  ia 


which  they  were  published,  and  asserted,  bat 
without  proof,  that  they  were  composed  by  him 
in  English,  and  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Ma- 
pletoft 

Whether  Dr.  Mapletofl  lived  and  was  fiunifiar 
with  him  during  the  whole  time  in  which  these 
several  treatises  were  printed,  treatises  written  on 
particular  occasions,  and  printed  at  periods  con- 
siderably distant  from  each  other,  we  have  had  do 
opportunity  of  inquiring,  and  therefbie  cannot 
demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  this  report :  but  it'it 
be  considered  how  unlikely  it  is  that  any  msa 
should  engage  in  a  work  so  laborious  and  so  little 
tiecessary,  only  to  advance  the  reputation  of  ano* 
ther,  or  that  he  should  have  leisure  to  continue  the 
same  office  upon  all  following  occasions ;  if  it  be 
remembered  now  seldom  such  literary  combina- 
tions are  formed,  and  how  soon  they  sre  ior  the 
greatest  ^psrt  dissolved ;  there  will  appear  no 
reason  for  not  aifowing  Dr.  Sydenham  the  laord 
of  eloquence  as  well  as  physic* 

It  is  observable,  that  his  Proeesnu  InUgri,  pal^ 
lished  aller  his  death,  discovers  alone  more  skill 
in  the  Latin  language  than  is  commonly  ascribed 
lo  him  ;  and  it  surehr  will  not  be  suspected,  that 
the  officiousness  of^  his  firiends  was  continued 
after  his  death,  or  that  he  procured  the  book  to  be 
translated  only  that,  by  leaving  it  behmd  him,  h# 
might  secure  his  claim  to  his  other  writings 

ft  is  asserted  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Stat  Dr. 
Sydenham,  with  whom  he  was  &iiiiliariy  ac 
qoainted,  was  particulariy  versed  in  the  wntingi 
of  the  great  Roman  orator  and  philosopher ;  and 
there  is  evidently  such  a  luxuriance  in  his  styic^ 
as  may  discover  the  author  which  ^ve  him  most 
pleasure,  and  most  engaged  his  imitation. 

About  the  same  time  Siat  he  became  bachekr 
of  physic,  he  obtained,  by  the  interest  of  a  iei»> 
tion,  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls'  CoOege,  having 
submitted  by  the  subscription  required  to  the  so- 
thority  of  the  visitors  appointed  by  the  pariJamsBt, 
upon  what  principles,  or  how  consistently  with 
his  former  conduct,  it  is  now  impossible  to  dis- 
cover. 

When  he  thought  himself  qualified  fer  pia^ 
tice,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Westminslsr,  b^ 
came  doctor  of  physic  at  Cambiidge^  reocfved  a 
license  from  the  college  of  physidaoiL  and  lived 
in  the  first  degree  of  reputation,  and  the  peatsil 
afBuence  of  practice,  for  many  years,  witlMHit  say 
other  enemies  than  those  whidi  he  raised  by  \at 
superior  merit  of  his  conduct,  the  hrif^iler  ivsbe  of 
his  abilities,  or  his  improvements  of  his  scieooe. 
and  his  contempt  of  pernicious  methods  snpporled 
only  by  authority,  in  opposition  to  sound  leason 
ana  indubitable  experience.  These  men  aie  is* 
debted  to  him  for  concealing  their  name^  whtn 
he  records  their  nudice,  since  they  have  thsrsbjr 
escaped  the  contempt  and  detestatioo  of  poslerity. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  thej  was 
have  obtained  the  highest  reputatioo,  bj  | 


•  Since  the  foregolnr  was  wriuen.  we  have  eeeii  Mc 
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iag  or  restoring  the  health  of  others,  hare  often 
been  hurried  away  before  the  natural  decline  of 
life,  or  have  passed  many  of  their  years  under  the 
torments  of  those  distempers  which  they  prof<!Ss 
to  relieve.  In  tliis  number  was  Sydenham,  whose 
health  began  to  fail  in  the  52d  year  of  his  afic, 
by  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  ^out,  to  which  he 
was  subject  for  a  great  part  of  ms  life,  and  which 
was  aflerwards  accompanied  with  the  stone  in 
the  kidneys,  and,  its  natural  consequence,  bloody- 
urina 

These  were  distempers  which  even  the  art  of 
Sydenham  could  only  palliate,  without  hope  of  a 
perfect  cure,  but  whicli,  if  he  has  not  been  able 
oy  his  precepts  to  instruct  us  to  remove,  he  has, 
•t  least,  by  nis  example^  taught  us  to  bear ;  for 
he  never  betrayed  any  mdecent  impatience,  or 
oomanlv  dejection,  under  his  torments,  but  sup- 
ported himself  by  the  reflections  of  philosophy, 
%nd  the  oonsoktions  of  religion,  and  m  every  in- 


terval of  ease  applied  himself  to  the 
of  others  with  his  usual  assiduity. 

After  a  lifu  thus  usefully  employed,  he  died  at 
liis  house  in  Pall-mall,  on  the  29th  of  Decembei; 
1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  aisle,  near  the  south 
door  of  tlie  church  of  St.  James,  in  Westminster. 

What  was  his  character,  as  a  physician,  ap- 
pears from  the  treatises  which  he  has  left,  which 
It  is  not  necessary  to  epitomize  or  transcribe ;  and 
from  them  it  may  likewise  be  collected,  that  his 
skill  in  physic  was  not  his  highest  excellence; 
that  his  wBole  character  was  amiable ;  that  hie 
chief  view  was  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the 
chief  motive  of  his  actions  the  will  of  God^  whom 
he  mentions  with  reverence,  well  becommg  the 
most  enlightened  and  most  penetrating  mind. 
He  was  benevolent,  candid,  and  communicative, 
sincere  and  reUgious;  qualitiesj  which  it  were 
happy  if  they  could  copy  from  bun,  who  emulate 
his  knowledge,  and  imitate  his  methods. 
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TRsms  is  always  this  advantage  in  contending 
with  tUostrious  adversaries,  that  the  combatant  is 
equally  immortalized  by  conouest  or  defeat  He 
tittt  dies  by  the  sword  of  a  nero  will  always  be 
mentioned  when  the  acts  of  his  enemy  are  men- 
tioned. The  man,  of  whose  hfe  the  following 
aocoant  is  ofkred  to  the  public,  was  indeed  emi- 
neat  among  his  own  party,  and  had  qualities 
which,  employed  in  a  good  cause,  would  have 
^iven  him  some  claim  to  distinction  ;  but  no  one 
le  now  so  much  btinded  with  bigotiy,  as  to  imagine 
fahn  equal  either  to  Hammond  or  Chillingworth  ; 
nor  would  his  memory,  perhaps,  have  b^n  pre- 
served, had  he  not,  by  bein^  conioined  with  illus- 
trious names,  become  the  object  otpublic  curiosity. 

Francis  Chetkcl  was  bom  in  160S,  at  Ox- 
fi»d,t  where  his  father.  Dr.  John  Cheynel,  who 
had  been  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  prac- 
tised physic  with  great  reputation.  He  was 
educated  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  his 
native  city,  and  m  the  beginning  of  tlie  year  1623, 
became  a  member  of  the  university. 

It  is  probable  that  he  lost  his  Mther  when  he 
was  venr  young ;  for  it  appears,  that  before  1629, 
his  mother  had  married  Dr.  Abbot,  bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, whom  she  had  likewise  buried.  From  this 
marriage  he  received  great  advantage ;  for  his 
mother  being  now  allira  to  Dr.  Brent,  then  war- 
den of  Merton  College,  exerted  her  interest  so 
f^igorously.  that  he  was  admitted  there  a  proba- 
tioner, and  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowship.! 

Having  taken  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he 
was  adnutted  to  orders  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  church  of  E^and,  and  held  a  curacy  near 
Oxford,  together  with  his  fellowship.  He  con- 
tinued in  bis  college  till  he  was  qualified  by  his 
years  of  residence  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
£yinity,  which  he  attempted  to  take  in  1641,  but 
was  dtenied  his  grace,§  for  disputing  concerning 
predestination,  contrary  to  the  King's  injunctions. 


•  FIrat  p  inied  in  Th«  Student,  17M H. 
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This  refusal  of  his  degree  he  mentions  in  his 
dedication  to  his  account  of  Mr.  Chillingworth : 
'*  Do  not  conceive  that  I  snatch  up  my  pen  in  an 
angry  mood,  that  I  might  vent  my  dangerous  wit, 
and  ease  my  overburdened  spleen  ;  no,  no,  I  have 
almost  forgotten  the  visitation  of  Merton  College, 
and  the  defhial  of  my  grace,  the  plundering  of  my 
house,  and  little  library :  I  know  when,  andwhere, 
and  of  whom  to  demand  satisfaction  for  all  these 
injuries  and  indignities.  I  have  learnt  eenhim 
plazas  Spartana  n^Uitate  ewieoqitere.  I  have  not 
learnt  how  to  plunder  others  of  goods,  or  hvinjL 
and  make  myself  amends  by  force  of  arms.  I 
will  not  take  a  Uvine  which  belonged  to  any  civil, 
studious,  learned  delinquent;  unless  it  be  the 
much  nefflected  eommendam  of  some  lordly  pre- 
late, condemned  by  the  known  laws  of  the  land, 
and  the  highest  court  of  the  kingdom,  for  some 
offence  of  tne  first  magnitude.** 

It  is  observable,  that  he  declares  himself  to  have 
almost  forgot  his  injuries  and  indignities,  though 
he  recounts  them  with  an  appearance  of  acrimony, 
which  is  no  proof  that  the  impression  is  mudi 
weakened ;  and  insinuates  his  design  of  demand 
ing,  at  a  proper  time,  satisfaction  for  them. 

These  vexations  were  the  consequence,  rather, 
of  the  abuse  of  learning,  than  the  want  of  it;  no 
one  that  reads  his  works  can  doubt  that  he  was 
turbulent,  obstinate,  and  petulant ;  and  ready  to 
instruct  his  superiors,  when  he  most  needed  in- 
struction from  them.  Whatever  he  beUeved, 
(and  the  warmth  of  his  invagination  naturally 
made  him  precipitate  in  forming  his  opinions,)  he 
thought  himself^  obliged  to  profess :  and  what  he 
professed  he  was  ready  to  defend  without  that 
modesty  which  is  always  prudent,  and  generally 
necessary^  and  which,  though  it  was  not  agree- 
able to  Mr.  CheynePs  temper,  and  therefore  rea- 
dily condemned  by  him,  is  a  very  useful  associate 
to  truth,  and  often  introduces  her  by  degrees^ 
where  sne  never  could  have  forced  her  way  by 
argument  or  dedamation. 

A  temper  of  this  kind  is  genertOyiiicoofeniBnt 
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and  oftnaiye  in  tnj  societj,  bat  m  a  pUoe  of 
education  is  least  to  be  tolerated  ;  for,  as  autho- 
rity is  necessary  to  instniction,  whoever  endea- 
▼ours  to  destroy  subordination  by  weakening  that 
reverence  which  is  claimed  by  tKose  to  whom  the 
guardiaifthip  of  youth  is  committed  by  their 
oountrVi  defeats  at  once  the  institution  ;  and  may 
be  justly  driven  from  a  society  by  which  he  thinks 
Umselt  too  wise  to  be  governed,  and  in  which  he 
is  too  young  to  teach,  and  too  opinionati  ve  to  learn. 

This  maybe  readily  supposed  to  have  been 
the  case  of  Cheynel  ;  and  I  know  not  how 
those  can  be  blamed  for  censuring  his  conduct, 
or  punishing  his  disobedience,  who  had  a  right  to 
govern  him,  and  who  might  certainly  act  with 
equal  sincerity  and  with  greater  knowledge. 

With  regard  to  the  visitation  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, the  account  is  equally  obscure.  Visiters 
•re  well  known  to  be  generally  called  to  regulate 
the  a^rs  of  colleges,  when  the  members  disa- 
gree with  their  head,  or  with  one  another  ;  and 
3ie  temper  that  Dr.  Cheynel  discovers  wiD  easily 
incline  nis  readers  to  suspect  that  he  could  not 
long  live  in  any  pUce  without  finding  some  occa- 
sion for  debate ;  nor  debate  any  question  without 
carrying  opposition  to  such  a  length  as  might 
make  a  mcKierator  necessary.  Whether  this  was 
his  conduct  at  Merton,  or  whether  an  appeal  to 
the  visiters*  authority  was  made  by  him  or  his  ad- 
versaries, or  any  other  member  of  the  college,  is 
not  tn  he  known  :  it  appears  only,  that  there  was 
a  visrtation,  that  lie  suffered  by  it,  and  resented 
his  punishmenL 

He  was  afterwards  presented  to  a  living  of 
great  value,  near  Banbuiy,  where  he  had  some 
dispute  with  Archbishop  Laud.  Of  this  dispute 
I  have  found  no  particular  account  Calamy  only 
■ays,  he  had  a  ruffle  with  Bishop  Laud,  while  at 
his  height 

HacT  Cheynel  been  equal  to  his  adversary  in 
ffreatness  and  learning,  it  had  not  been  easy  to 
have  found  either  a  more  proper  opposite  ;  for 
they  were  both,  to  the  last  degree,  zealous,  active, 
ana  pertinacious,  and  would  nave  aflbrded  man- 
kind a  spectacle  of  rescJution  and  boldness  not 
often  to  oe  seen.  But  the  amusement  of  behold- 
ing the  strucy^e,  would  hardly  have  been  without 
danger,  as  they  were  too  fiery  not  to  have  commu- 
nicated their  heat,  though  it  should  have  produced 
a  conflagration  of  their  country. 

About  the  year  1641,  when  the  whole  nation 
was  engaged  in  the  controversy  about  the  rights 
of  the  church,  and  necessity  of  episcopacy,  he 
declared  himself  a  Presbyterian,  and  an  enemy 
(o  bishops,  liturgies,  ceremonies,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  of 
his  party  ;  for,  having  spent  much  of  his  life  in 
a  college,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  had  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  books,  which  the 
vehemence  of  his  temper  enabled  him  often  to 
display,  when  a  more  timorous  man  would 
have  been  silent,  though  in  learning  not  his  in- 
ferior. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  Mr.  Cheynel,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  principles,  declared  hiinself  for 
the  Pariiament ;  and  as  he  appears  to  have  held 
it  as  a  first  principle,  that  all  great  and  noble  spi- 
rits abhor  neutrahty,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
eierted  himself  to  gain  proselytes,  and  to  promote 
the  interest  of  that  party  which  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  expose.  These  endeavours  were 
■o  much  regarded  by  the  Parliament,  that,  having 
tMkm  th«  ooveuant,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 


assembly  of  divines,  who  were  to  meet  at  Weit> 
minster  for  the  settlement  of  the  new  (fisdpliAe. 

This  distinction  drew  necessaifly  upon  \am  the 
hatred  of  the  cavaliers ;  and  his  living  being  not  far 
distant  from  the  king's  head-quarters,  he  reeeiveda 
visit  from  some  of  uie  troops,  who,  as  be  affimn, 
plundered  his  house  and  drove  him  from  it  Uisliv- 
mg,  which  was,  I  suppose,  considered  as  Ibrfeiled 
by  his  absence,  (though  he  was  not  suflered  toooo- 
tinue  upon  it,)  was  given  to  a  clergyman,  of  wbora 
he  says,  that  he  would  beoonie  a  stage  better  thaa 
a  pulpit ;  a  censure  which  I  can  neither  coofule 
nor  admit,  because  I  have  not  discovered  who  was 
his  successor.  He  then  retired  into  Sussex,  to 
exercise  his  ministry  among  his  fiieods,  in  a  place 
where,  as  he  observes,  there  had  been  little  of  tfa« 
power  of  religion  either  known  or  practised.  Am 
no  reason  can  he  given  why  the  tnhabitantB  ol 
Sussex  should  have  less  knowledge  or  viitue 
than  those  of  other  places,  it  may  be  saspeded 
that  he  means  nothing  more  than  a  place  whers 
the  Presbyterian  disdpune  or  principles  had  never 
been  received.  We  now  observe  that  the  metho* 
dists,  where  they  scatter  their  opinions,  represent 
themselves  as  preMhing  the  gospel  to  onooo- 
vertod  nations ;  and  enthusiasts  of  all  kinds  have 
been  inclined  to  disguise  their  particular  teneti 
with  pompous  appellations,  and  to  imagine  them- 
selves the  great  instruments  of  salvation ;  yet 
it  must  he  confessed  that  all  places  are  Dot 
equally  enlightened  ;  that  in  the  most  civiiiied 
nations  there  are  many  comers  wliich  may  be 
called  barbarous,  where  neither  politeneae  nor  re- 
ligion, nor  the  common  arts  of  hfe,  have  yet  been 
cultivated  ;  and  it  is  likewise  certain,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Sussex  have  been  sometimes  moi- 
tinned  as  remarkable  for  brutality. 

From  Sussex  he  went  often  to  London,  when^ 
in  1643,  he  preached  three  times  before  the  Par- 
liament ;  and  returning  in  November  to  Col- 
chester, to  keep  the  monthly  fiist  th«re,  as  was 
his  custom,  he  obtained  a  convoy  of  sixteen  sol- 
diers, whose  bravenr  or  good  fortune  was  such, 
that  thev  faced  ana  put  to  flight  more  than  two 
hundred  of  the  kin£*s  forcesL 

In  this  ioumey  he  found  Mr.  ChiUingwoith 
in  the  hanos  of  the  Parliament's  troops,  of  whose 
sickness  and  death  he  gave  the  account,  which 
has  been  sufficiently  made  known  to  the leamed 
worid  by  Mr.  Maizeaux,  in  his  life  of  Cfaillim- 
worth. 

With  rei^ard  to  this  relation,  it  may  be  observ 
ed,  that  it  is  written  with  an  air  of  iearieas  vera- 
city, and  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  who  thinks  his 
cause  just,  and  his  hebaviour  without  reproach ; 
nor  does  tliere  appear  any  reason  for  aoubtiog 
that  Cheynel  spoke  and  acted  as  he  relates :  for 
he  does  not  publish  an  apology,  but  a  chaOeoge, 
and  writes  not  so  much  to  obviate  calumnies,  sf 
to  gain  from  others  that  applause  which  he  seems 
to  nave  bestowed  very  liberally  upon  himself  for 
his  behaviour  on  that  occasion. 

Since,  therefore,  this  relation  is  credible,  a 
great  part  of  it  being  supported  hy  evidoios 
which  cannot  be  refutea|  Mr.  M  aizeauz  seemt  very 
justly,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Chfllingworth,  to  oppose 
the  common  report,  that  his  life  was  shortened  b^ 
the  inhumani^  of  those  to  whom  he  was  a  pn- 
soner  ;  for  Cheynel  appears  to  liave  prcaenai 
amidst  all  his  detestation  of  the  opinioos  which 
he  imputed  to  htm,  a  great  kindness  to  hb  penoo, 
and  veneration  for  his  capacity  ;  nor  does  he  ap- 
pear to  have  been  cruel  to  him,  otherwiie  than  tj 
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that  tnceflsant  importunitjr  of  disputation,  to 
which  he  was  doubtless  incited  by  a  sincere  be- 
lief of  the  danj^er  of  his  soul,  if  he  should  die 
without  renouncing  some  of  hid  opinions. 

The  same  kindness  which  made  him  desirous 
to  convert  him  before  his  death,  would  incline  him 
to  preserve  him  from  dying  before  he  was  con- 
verted ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  that  when  the 
castle  was  3rielded,  he  took  care  to  procure  him  a 
commodious  lodging :  when  he  was  to  hare  been 
onseasonably  removed,  he  attempted  to  shorten 
Ub  journey,  which  he  knew  would  be  dangerous ; 
when  the  physician  was  disgusted  by  Chilling- 
worth*s  distrust,  he  prevailed  upon  him,  as  the 
ayinptoms  grew  more  dangerous,  to  renew  his 
Tisits ;  and  when  death  left  no  other  act  of  kind- 
ness to  be  practised,  procured  him  the  rites  of 
baria),  which  some  would  have  denied  him. 

Having  done  thus  far  justice  to  the  humanity  of 
Cheynel,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  how  far  he  'de- 
serves blame.  He  appears  to  have  extended  none 
of  that  kindness  to  tne  opinions  of  Chillingworth, 
which  he  showed  to  his  person  ;  for  he  interprets 
every  word  in  the  worst  sense,  and  seems  indus- 
trious to  discover  in  every  line  heresies,  which 
might  have  escaped  for  ever  any  other  apprehen- 
sion :  he  appears  always  suspicious  of  some  la- 
tent malignity,  and  ready  to  persecute  what  he 
only  suspects,  with  the  same  violence  as  if  it  had 
been  o(^nly  avowed :  in  all  his  procedure  be 
■hows  himself  sincere,  but  without  candour. 

About  this  time  Cheynel,  in  pursuance  of  his 
natural  ardour,  attended  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Eai\  of  Essex,  and  added  the  praise 
of  valour  to  that  of  learning ;  for  he  distinguished 
himself  so  much  by  his  personal  bravery,  and 
obtained  so  much  skill  in  the  science  of  war,  that 
his  conunands  were  obeyed  by  the  colonels  with 
u  much  respect  as  those  of  the  general.  He 
leems,  indeed,  to  have  been  bom  a  soldier,  for  he 
had  an  intrepidity  which  was  never  to  be  shaken 
b^  any  danger,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  not  to  be 
discourageoby  difficulty,  which  were  supported 
t>y  an  unusual  degree  of  bodily  strength.  '  His 
■ervices  of  all  kinds  were  thought  of  so  much 
importance  by  the  Parliament,  that  they  bestowed 
Dpon  him  the  living  of  Petworth,  in  Sussex.  This 
living  was  of  the  value  of  700/.  per  nwri'im,  from 
srhich  they  had  ejected  a  man  remarkable  for  his 
loyalty,  and  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  not  wor- 
thy of  such  revenues.  And  it  may  be  inquired, 
nrnether,  in  accepting  this  preferment,  Cheynel 
iid  not  violate  the  protestation  which  he  makes  in 
the  passage  already  recited,  and  whether  he  did 
lot  suffer  nis  resolutions  to  be  overborne  by  the 
temptations  of  wealth. 

In  164&  when  Oxford  was  taken  by  the  forces 
jfthe  Parliament,  and  the  reformation  of  the  Uni- 
rersity  was  resolved,  Mr.  Cheynel  was  sent, 
srith  six  others,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  visita- 
tion ;  being  authori9<xl  by  the  Parliament  to 
preach  in  any  of  the  churches,  without  regard  to 
the  right  of  the  members  of  the  University,  that 
their  doctrine  might  prepare  their  hearers  for  the 
dianges  which  were  intended. 

When  they  arrived  at  Oxford,  they  began  to 
Bxecute  their  commission,  b)r  possessing  them- 
lehres  of  the  pulpits  ;  but,  if  the  relation  of 
Wood  ♦  is  to  be  regarded,  were  heard  with  very 
Ettle  veneration.  Those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  preachers  of  Oxford,  and  the  Uturgy 
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of  the  church  of  England,  were  offended  at  the 
emptiness  of  their  discourses,  which  were  noisy 
ana  unmeaning  ;  at  Uie  unusual  gestures,  the 
wild  distortions,  and  the  uncouth  tone  with  which 
they  were  delivered ;  at  the  coldness  of  their 
prayers  for  the  king,  and  the  vehemence  and  ^- 
uberance  of  those  which  they  did  not  fkil  to  utter 
for  the  blessed  councils  and  actions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  army  ;  and  at,  what  was  surely  not  to 
be  remarked  without  indignation,  their  omissbn 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

But  power  easily  supplied  the  want  of  reve- 
rence, and  they  procecdea  in  their  plan  of  reforma- 
tion ;  and  thinking  sermons  not  so  efficacious  to 
conversion  as  private  interrogatories  and  exhorta 
tions,  they  established  a  weekly  meeting  for  free 
ing  tender  cmsciencrs  from  scniplef  at  a  house 
that,  from  the  business  to  which  it  was  appropri- 
ated, was  called  the  Scruple'shop, 

With  this  project  they  were  so  well  pleased, 
that  they  sent  to  the  Parliament  an  account  of  it, 
which  was  afterwards  printed,  and  is  ascribed  by 
Wood  to  Mr.  CheyneL  They  continued  for  some 
weeks  to  hold  their  meetings  regularly,  and  to  ad< 
mit  ^reat  numbers,  whom  curiosity,  or  a  desire  of 
conviction,  or  a  compliance  with  the  prevailing 
party,  brought  thither.  But  their  tranquillity  was 
quickly  disturbed  by  the  turbulence  of^the  Inde- 
pendents, whose  opinions  then  prevailed  among 
the  soldiers,  and  were  veij  industriously  p'ropfr- 
gated  by  the  discourses  of  William  EUirbury,  a 
preacher  of  great  reputation  anx>ng  them,  who, 
one  day,  gathering  a  considerable  number  of  his 
most  zealous  followers,  went  to  the  house  a|> 
pointed  for  the  resolution  of  scruples,  on  a  day 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  disquisition  of  the 
dignity  and  office  of  a  minister,  and  began  to  dis- 
pute with  great  vehemence  against  the  Presbyte> 
rians,  whom  he  denied  to  have  any  true  minister! 
among  them,  and  whose  assemblies  he  affirm^ 
not  to  be  the  true  church.  He  was  opposed  with 
equal  heat  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  at  length 
they  agreed  to  examine  the  point  another  day,  in 
a  regular  disputation.  Accordingly^  they  appointed 
the  12th  of  IN" ovember  for  an  inquiry,  "  Wnether, 
in  the  Christian  church,  the  office  of  minister  is 
committed  to  any  particular  persons?'* 

On  the  day  fixed  the  antagonists  appeared,  each 
attended  by  great  numbers ;  but  when  the  ques- 
tion was  proposed,  they  began  to  wrangle,  not 
about  the  doctrine  which  they  had  engaged  to  ex- 
amine, but  about  the  terms  of  the  proposition, 
which  the  Independents  alleged  to  be  chan^d 
since  their  agreement ;  and  at  length  the  soldiers 
insisted  that  the  question  should  be,  "Whether 
those  who  call  themselves  ministers  have  more 
right  or  power  to  preach  the  gospel  than  any 
other  man  tiiat  is  a  Christian  ?"  This  question 
was  debated  for  some  time  with  great  vehemence 
and  confusion,  but  without  any  prospect  of  a  con- 
clusion. At  length,  one  of  tne  soldiers,  who 
thought  they  had  an  equal  right  with  the  rest  to 
engage  in  the  controversy,  demanded  of  the  Pres- 
bytenans,  whence  they  themselves  received  their 
orders,  whether  from  bishops,  or  any  other  pei^ 
sons?  This  unexpected  interrogatory  put  them 
to  great  difficulties;  for  it  happened  that  they 
were  all  ordained  by  the  bishops,  which  they  durst 
not  acknowledge,  for  fear  of  exposing  themselves 
to  a  general  censure,  and  bein^  convicted  from 
their  own  declarations,  in  which  they  had  fro- 
quentiy  condemned  Episcopacy  as  contrary  to 
Christianity;  nor  durst  they  deny  it,  because  thflj 
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Thk  curiosity  of  the  public  seems  to  demand 
the  history  of  every  man  who  has,  by  whatever 
means,  risen  to  eminence  ;  and  few  hves  would 
have  more  readers  than  that  of  the  compiler  of 
the  "Gentleman's  Magazine,''  if  all  those  who 
received  improvement  or  entertainment  from  him 
should  retain  so  much  kindness  for  their  bene- 
factor as  to  inquire  afler  his  conduct  and  cha- 
racter. 

Edward  Cave  was  bom  at  Newton,  in  War- 
wickshire, Feb.  29,  1691.  His  fatlier  (Joseph) 
was  the  younger  son  of  Mr.  fklward  Cave,  of 
Cave's-in-the-Hole,  a  lone  house  on  the  street 
road  in  the  same  county,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  occupier ;  but  having  concurred  with  his 
elder  brother  in  cutting  off  the  intail  of  a  small 
hereditary  estate,  by  which  act  it  was  lost  from 
the  family,  he  was  reduced  to  follow  in  Rugby  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
reputation  in  his  narrow  circle,  and  remarkable 
for  strength  and  rustic  intrepidity.     He  lived  to  a 

Seat  age,  and  was  in  his  latter  years  supported  by 
B  son. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Edward  Cave,  that,  having 
a  disposition  to  Uterary  attainments,  he  was  not 
cut  off  by  the  poverty  of  his  parents  from  opoor- 
tunities  of  cultivating  his  faculties.  The  scnool 
of  Rugby  in  which  he  had,  by  the  rules  of  its 
foundation,  a  right  to  be  instructed,  was  then  in 
lugh  reputation,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hol^ock,  to 
whose  care  most  of  the  neighbouring  famihes,  even 
of  the  highest  rank,  intrusted  their  sons.  He 
had  judji^ment  to  discover,  and,  for  some  time, 
eenerosity  to  encourage  the  genius  of  young 
Cave  ;  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  quick 
progress  in  the  school,  that  he  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  breed  him  for  the  university,  and  re- 
commended him  as  a  servitor  to  some  of  his 
scholars  of  high  rank.  But  prosperity  which  de- 
pends upon  the  caprice  of  others  is  of  short  du- 
ration. Cave's  superiority  in  literature  exalted 
him  to  an  invidious  familiarity  with  boys  who 
were  &r  above  him  in  rank  and  expectations ; 
and,  as  in  unequal  associations  it  always  hap- 
pens, whatever  unlucky  prank  was  played  was 
miputed  to  Cave.  When  any  mischief,  great  or 
small,  was  done,  tliough  perhaps  others  boasted 
of  the  stratagem  when  it  was  successful,  yet  upon 
detection  or  miscarriage  the  fault  was  sure  to  fall 
upon  poor  Cave. 

At  last  his  mistress  by  some  invisible  means 
lost  a  favourite  cock.  Cave  was,  with  little  ex- 
amination, stigmatised  as  the  thief  and  murderer; 
not  because  he  was  more  apparently  crim'mal 
than  others,  but  because  he  was  more  easily 
reached  by  vindictive  justice.  From  that  time 
Mr.  Holvock  withdrew  his  kindness  visibly  from 
him,  and  treated  him  with  harshness,  which  the 
crime  in  its  utmost  aggravation,  could  scarcely 
deserve ;  and  which  surely  he  would  have  for- 
borne, had  he  considered  how  hardly  the  habitual 
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influence  of  birth  and  fortune  is  resisted ;  and 
how  frequently  men,  not  wholly  without  sense  d 
virtue  are  betrayed  to  acts  more  atrocious  than 
the  robberjr  of  a  hen  roost,  by  a  desire  of  pleasing 
their  superiors. 

Those  reflections  his  master  never  made,  or 
made  without  effect;  for  under  pretence  that 
Cave  obstnicted  the  discipUne  of  tne  school,  by 
selling  clandestine  assistance,  and  supplying  ex- 
ercises to  idlers,  he  was  oppressed  with  unreason- 
able tasks,  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of 
quarrelling  with  his  failure  ;  and  wnen  his  dili- 
gence had  surmounted  them,  no  refi;ard  was  paid 
to  the  performance.  Cave  bore  this  persecutioa 
a  while,  and  then  led  the  school,  and  the  hope  ot 
a  literary  education,  to  seek  some  other  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood. 

He  was  first  placed  with  a  collector  of  the  ex- 
cise. He  used  to  recount  with  some  pleasure  a 
journey  or  two  which  he  rode  with  hira  as  hit 
clerk,  and  relate  the  victories  that  he  gained  over 
the  excisemen  in  grammatical  disputations.  But 
the  insolence  of  his  mistress,  who  employed  him 
in  servile  drudgery,  quickly  disgusted  hini,  and  be 
went  up  to  London  in  quest  oi  more  suitable  em- 
ployment 

He  was  recommended  to  a  timber  merchant  at 
the  Bankside,  and,  while  he  was  there  on  liking, 
is  said  to  have  ^ven  hopes  of  great  mercantile 
abilities  ;  but  this  place  he  soon  left,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  ana  was  bound  apprentice  to  Bir. 
Collins,  a  printer  of  some  reputation,  moil  deputy 
alderman. 

This  was  a  trade  for  which  men  were  formeriy 
qualified  by  a  Uterary  education,  and  which  waa 
pleasing  to  Cave,  because  it  furnished  some  em- 
ployment for  his  scholastic  attainmenta.  Here^ 
therefore,  he  resolved  to  settle,  though  bis  master 
and  mistress  lived  in  pcfpetual  discord,  and  tbeii 
house  was  therefore  no  comfortable  habitatioa. 
From  the  inconveniences  of  these  domestic  tu- 
mults he  was  soon  released,  having  in  only  two 
years,  attained  so  much  skill  in  his  art,  and  gained 
so  much  the  confidence  of  his  master,  that  be 
was  sent  without  any  superintendant  to  condocta 
printing-oflice  at  Norwich,  and  publish  a  weekly 
paper.  In  this  undertaking  he  met  with  some 
opposition,  which  produced  a  public  controversy, 
and  procured  young  Cave  the  reputation  of  a 
writer. 

His  master  died  before  his  apprenticeship  wu 
expired,  and  he  was  not  able  to  hear  the  penrerw- 
ness  of  hitf  mistress.  He  therefore  quitted  her 
house  upon  a  stipulated  allowance,  and  married 
a  young  widow,  with  whom  he  lived  at  Boir. 
When  his  apprenticeship  was  over,  he  worked  u 
a  journeyman  at  the  printing-house  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ber, a  man  much  distinguish^  and  employed  by 
the  Tories,  whose  principles  had  at  that  tune  so 
much  prevalence  with  Cave,  that  he  waa  for  some 
years  a  writer  in  "  Mist's  Journal ;"  which,  thoogb 
He  afterwards  obtained,  by  hia  wife^s  interest,  a 
small  place  in  the  Postpoffice,  he  for  some  tine 
continued.  But  as  interest  b  powerful,  and  con- 
versation, however  mean,  in  tmie  perniasive,  bo 
by  degrees  inclined  to  another  party ;  bwiiicl^ 
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fiowftver,  he  was  always  moderate,  though  steady 
and  determined. 

When  he  was  admitted  into  the  Post-office,  he 
aitill  continued,  at  his  intervals  of  attendance,  to 
exercise  his  trade,  or  to  employ  himself  viith  some 
trpographical  business.  He  corrected  the  **  Gra- 
wm  ad  Pamassum ;"  and  was  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  Company  of  Stationers.  He  wrote  an 
"Account  or  the  Criminals,''  which  had  for  some 
time  a  considerable  sale;  and  published  many 
little  pamphlets  that  accident  brought  into  his 
hands,  of  which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  re- 
cover the  memory.  By  the  correspondence  which 
Ms  place  in  the  Post-omce  facilitated,  he  procured 
ooantry  newspapers  and  sold  their  intelligence  to 
a  Journalist  in  Lopdon,  for  a  guinea  a  week. 

He  was  aflerwards  raised  to  the  office  of  clerk 
of  the  franks,  in  which  he  acted  with  great  spirit 
and  firmness;  and  oflen  stopped  franks  wnich 
were  given  by  members  of  parliament  to  their 
friends,  because  he  thought  such  extension  of  a 
peculiar  right  illegal  This  raised 'many  com- 
plaints, and  having  stopped,  amonff  others,  a 
nmnk  given  to  the  old  dutchess  of  Marlborough 
by  Mr.  Walter  Plummcn  he  was  cited  before  the 
House  as  for  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  accused, 
I  suppose  very  unjustly,  ot  opemng  letters  to  de- 
tect tnenL  He  was  treated  with  great  harshness 
and  severity,  but,  declining  their  questions  by 
pleading  his  oath  of  secrecy,  was  at  last  dismissed. 
And  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  honour,  that,  when 
be  wa&  ejected  from  his  office,  he  did  not  think 
himself  discharged  from  his  tnist,  but  continued 
to  refuse  to  his  nearest  fncnds  any  information 
ibout  the  management  of  the  office. 

By  this  constancy  of  diligence  and  diversifica- 
tion of  employment,  he  in  time  collected  a  sum 
nifficient  for  the  purchase  of  a  small  printing- 
jffice,  and  began  tne  **  Gentleman's  Magazine," 

I  periodical  pamphlet,  of  which  the  scheme  is 
cnown  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 
To  this  undertaking  he  owed  the  affiuerice  in 
srfaich  he  passed  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life, 
ind  the  fortune  which  he  left  beliind  him,  which, 
iMHiffh  large,  had  been  yet  larger,  had  he  not 
■aafafy  and  wantonly  impaired  it  by  innumerable 
xpiects,  of  which  I  know  not  that  ever  one  suc- 
M^ed. 

*•  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  which  has  now 
nbflisted  fifty  years,  and  still  confines  to  enjoy 
he  &vour  of  the  world,*  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
ieaaful  and  lucrative  pamphlets  wliich  literary  his- 
ory  has  upon  recoro,  and  therefore  deserves,  in 
his  narrative,  parficular  notice. 

Mr.  Cave,  when  he  fomied  the  project,  was  far 
lom  expecting  the  success  which  ne  found  ;  and 
others  had  so  little  prospect  of  iu  conseouence, 
hat  though  he  had  for  several  years  talked  of  his 
)Un  among  printers  and  booksellers,  none  of 
hem  thought  it  worth  the  trial  That  they  were 
lot  restrained  by  virtue  from  the  execution  of 
mother  roan's  deaicn,  was  sufficiently  apparent 

II  soon  as  that  desij^n  bocan  to  be  gainful ;  for 
a  a  few  years  a  multitude  of  magazines  arose 
lad  perished ;  only  the  London  Magazine,  sup- 
NMrted  by  a  powerful  a^sociafion  of  booksellers, 
lad  circulated  with  all  the  art  and  all  the  cunning 
if  trade,  exempted  himself  from  the  general  fiite 
it  Cave's  invaders,  and  obtained,  though  not  an 
iqaal,  yet  a  considerable  sale.t 


«  This  was  said  In  ih«  Iwginning  of  the  ysar  1781 ; 
tad  roar  with  truth  be  now  repeated, 
f  The  London  Mafasine  ceased  lo  exist  la  17W.— II. 


Cave  now  began  to  aspire  to  popularity ;  and 
being  a  greater  lover  or  poetry  than  any  other 
art,  he  sometimes  offered  subjects  for  poems,  and 
proposed  prizes  for  the  best  performers.  The 
first  prize  was  50/.,  for  which,  being  but  newly 
acquainted  with  wealth,  and  thinking  the  influence 
of  50;.  extremely  great,  he  expected  the  first 
authors  of  the  kmgdom  to  appear  as  competitors ; 
and  offered  the  allotment  ot  the  prize  to  the  uni- 
versities. But  when  the  tone  came,  no  name  was 
seen  among  the  writers  that  had  ever  been  seen 
before  ;  the  universities  and  several  private  men 
rejected  the  province  of  assigning  the  prize.  "^  At 
aU  this  Mr.  Cave  wondered  for  a  while ;  but  his 
natural  iudgment,  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  soon  cured  him  of  his  astonishment,  as 
of  many  other  prejudices  and  errors.  Nor  have 
many  men  been  seen  raised  by  accident  or  in- 
dustry to  sudden  riches,  that  retained  less  of  the 
meanness  of  their  former  state. 

He  continued  to  improve  his  Magazine,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  its  success  propor- 
tionate to  his  diligence,  till  in  1751,  his  wife  med 
of  an  asthma.  He  seemed  not  at  first  much 
affected  by  her  death,  but  in  a  few  days  lost  his 
sleep  and  nis  appetite,  which  he  never  recovered ; 
but  afier  having  lingered  about  two  years,  with 
many  vicissitudes  of  amendment  and  relapse,  fell, 
by  drinking  acid  liquors^  into  a  diarrhoM,  and 
atlerH'ards  into  a  kind  of  lethargic  insensibility, 
in  which  one  of  the  last  acts  of  reason  which  he 
exerted  was  fondly  to  press  the  hand  that  is  now 
writing  this  little  narrative.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  January,  1754,  having  just  concluded  the 
twenty-third  aimual  collection.! 


*  The  determination  was  leH  to  Dr.  Cromwell  MortI 
mer  and  Dr.  Birch,  and  by  the  latter  the  award  was  made, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Oent.  Msf.  vol.  vi.  p.  59.-~N. 

t  Mr.  Cave  was  buried  In  the  church  of  8l  J^mes, 
Clerkenwell,  without  an  epitaph  ;  but  the  following  in- 
scription  at  Rurby,  from  tne  pen  of  Dr.  Hawkesworth, 
is  here  transcribed  from  the  **  Anecdotes  of  Mx.  Bow- 
yer,»'  p.  83. 

Near  this  place  lies 

The  body  of 

JOSEPH    CAVE, 

Late  of  this  parish  : 

Who  depaned  this  Life,  Not.  18th,  1747, 

AjrctI  7»  years. 

He  was  placed  by  Providence  in  an  humble  statton  , 

But 

Industry  abundantly  supplied  the  wants  of  Nators 

And 

Temperance  blesM^  him  with 

Content  and  Wealtti. 

As  he  v^  ac  an  a/reriionate  Father, 

He  was  made  happy  in  the  decline  or  lifii 

Bt  the  de»erve(l  eminence  of  his  eldest  Son 

EDWARD  CAVE, 

Who  without  interest,  fortune,  or  connexjon* 

By  the  native  force  of  his  own  genius. 

Assisted  only  by  a  clnssical  education, 

Which  he  received  at  the  Grammar-school 

Of  this  Town, 

Planned,  executed,  and  established 

A  literary  work,  called 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE, 

Whereby  he  acquired  an  ample  fortune. 

The  whole  of  which  devolved  to  his  tunily. 

Here  also  lies 

The  body  of  William  Cave,  • 

Second  Son  of  the  said  Joseph  Cavc. 

Who  died,  Msy  3d,  1757.  aged  63  years ; 

And  who,  hsvii  f  atinrlved  his  eldest  brother 

Edwabd  Cave, 

Inherited  from  hUa  a  competent  estate ; 

And,  in  gratitude  to  his  benefactor, 

Ordarad  this  monumsot  to  perpetuate  his  ~ 
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He  was  a  man  of  a  large  stature,  not  only  tall 
but  bulky,  and  was,  when  young,  of  remarkable 
strength  and  activity.  He  was  generally  health- 
ful, and  capable  of  much  labour  and  long  appli- 
cation ;  but  in  the  latter  years  of  his  ufe  was 
atflicted  with  the  gout,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
cure  or  alleviate  bv  a  total  abfltinence  both^from 
strong  liquors  an3  animal  food.  From  animal 
food  he  abstained  about  four  years,  and  from 
strong  liquors  much  longer;  but  the  gout  con- 
tinued unconquered,  perhaps  unabated. 

His  resolution  and  perseverance  were  very 
uncommon;  in  whatever  he  undertook,  neither 
expense  nor  fatigue  were  able  to  repress  him ;  but 
his  constancy  was  calm,  and  to  those  who  did  not 
know  him  appeared  faint  and  languid ;  but  he 
alwavs  went  forward,  though  he  moved  slowly. 

Tfie  same  chillness  of  nund  was  observable  in 
his  conversation  ;  he  was  watching  the  minutest 
accent  of  those  whom  he  disgusted  by  seeming 
inattention  ;  and  his  visitant  was  surprised  when 
he  came  a  second  time,  by  preparations  to  execute 


He  liTed  a  patriarch  in  his  numerous  race, 

And  showd  in  charily  a  chri><ian*s  grace  : 

Whale  er  a  fnend  or  parent  fceln  he  knew ; 

Hia  hand  was  open,  and  his  heart  was  true ; 

In  what  he  gain  d  and  gave,  he  taught  mankind, 

A  grateful  always  is  a  generous  mind. 

Here  rest  his  clay !  his  soul  must  ever  revt, 

Who  bleas'd  when  living,  dyiug  must  be  blesL— N. 


the  scheme  which  he  supposed  nerer  to  ha?e  beeo 
heard. 

He  was,  consistently  with  his  general  tranqoiV 
lity  of  mind,  a  tenacious  maintamer,  though  not 
a  clamorous  demander  of  his  right  In  his  youth 
having  summoned  his  fellow  joumeymen  to  con- 
cert measures  against  the  oppression  of  their  mas- 
ters, he  mounted  a  kind  of  rostrum,  and  h&ran£ued 
them  so  efficaciously,  that  they  determined  to 
resist  all  future  invasions ;  and  when  the  stamp 
offices  demanded  to  stamp  the  last  half  sheet  of 
tiie  Magazines,  Mr.  Cave  alone  ddfeated  their 
claim,  to  which  the  proprietors  of  the  rival  Maga* 
zincs  would  meanly  have  submitted. 

He  was  a  friend  rather  easy  and  constant,  than 
zealous  and  active ;  yet  many  instances  mi^t  be 
given,  where  both  his  money  and  his  diligence 
were  employed  liberally  for  others.  His  enmitj 
was  in  like  manner  cool  and  deliberate;  but 
though  cool,  it  was  not  insidious,  and  though  do* 
Uberate,  not  pertinacious. 

His  mental  faculties  were  slow.  He  saw  fitlle 
at  a  time,  but  that  little  he  saw  with  great  exact- 
ness. He  was  long  in  finding  the  right,  but  seldom 
failed  to  find  it  at  last  His  afiections  were  not 
easily  gained,  and  his  opinions  not  quickly  dis 
covereo.  His  reserve,  as  it  might  hide  his  faults, 
concealed  his  virtues :  but  such  he  was  as  thev 
who  best  knew  him  have  most  iameoted. 
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Charlks  Frbdcrice  the  present  king  of  Prus- 
sia, whose  actions  and  designs  now  keep  Europe 
in  attention,  is  the  eldest  son  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam  by  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George 
the  First,  King  of  England.  He  was  bom,  Janu- 
ary 24,  1711-12.  Of  his  eariy  years  nothing  re* 
mark  able  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  As  he  ad- 
vanced towards  manhood,  he  became  remarkable 
by  his  disagreement  with  his  father. 

The  late  king  of  Prussia  was  of  a  disposition 
violent  and  arbitrary,  of  narrow  views,  and  vehe- 
ment passions,  eamestl^r  en^faged  in  little  pur- 
suits, or  in  schemes  terminating  in  some  speedy 
consequence,  without  any  plan  of  lasting  advan- 
tage to  himself  or  his  subjects,  or  any  prospect  of 
distant  events.  He  was  therefore  always  busy, 
though  no  effects  of  his  activity  ever  appeared  ; 
and  always  eager,  though  he  had  nothing  to  gain. 
His  behaviour  was  to  uie  last  degree  rough  and 
savage.  The  least  provocation,  whether  designed 
or  accidental,  was  returned  by  blows,  which  he 
did  not  always  forbear  to  the  Clueen  and  Prin- 


From  such  a  king  and  such  a  father  it  was  not 
any  enormous  violation  of  duty  in  the  immediate 
heir  of  a  kingdom  sometimes  to  difler  in  opinion, 
and  to  maintain  that  difference  wi'Ji  decent  per- 
tinacity. A  prince  of  a  quick  sagacity  and  com- 
prehensive  knowledge  must  find  many  practi- 


*  F;rsipriiit«d  in  the  Literary  Magaxint  for  na6 — U. 


ces  in  the  conduct  of  affitirs  which  he  ooold  not 
approve,  and  some  which  he  could  scarcely  for> 
bear  to  oppose. 

The  chief  pride  of  the  old  king  was  to  be  mat- 
ter of  the  tallest  regiment  in  Europe.  He  thers- 
fore  brought  together  from  all  parts  men  above 
the  common  military  standard.  To  exceed  the 
height  of  six  feet  was  a  certain  recommendatioo 
to  notice,  and  to  approach  that  of  seveo  a  cUini  to 
distinction.  Men  will  readily  go  where  they  are 
sure  to  be  caressed  ;  and  he  ntul  thereibre  such  a 
collection  of  giants  as  perhaps  was  never  seen  in 
the  world  before. 

To  review  this  towering  regiment  was  his 
daily  pleasure,  and  to  perpetuate  it  was  so  modi 
his  care,  that  when  he  met  a  tall  woman  be  im- 
mediately commanded  one  of  his  Titanian  rs- 
tinue  to  marry  her,  that  they  might  proDagate 
procerity,  and  produce  heirs  to  the  lather's  habili- 
ments. 

In  all  tliis  there  was  apparent  folly,  but  there 
was  no  crime.  The  tall  regiment  made  a  &ie 
show  at  an  expense  not  mnch  greater,  when  oocs 
it  was  collected,  than  would  have  been  bestiyired 
upon  common  men.  But  the  kin^s  military 
pastimes  were  sometimes  more  Demicious.  He 
maintained  a  numerous  army,  of^wbich  he  msde 
no  other  use  than  to  review  and  to  talk  of  it ; 
and  when  he,  or  perhaps  his  em^sariea,  sav  a 
boy,  whose  form  and  sprightliness  promised  a 
future  soldier,  be  ordered  a  kind  of  baid^  to  be 
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But  about  his  neck,  by  which  he  was  marked  out 
br  the  service,  like  the  sons  of  christian  cap- 
Ihres  in  Turkey  ;  and  his  parents  were  forbidden 
to  destine  him  to  any  other  mode  of  hfe. 

This  was  sufficiently  oppressive,  but  this  was 
not  the  utmost  of  his  tyranny.  He  had  learned, 
ttioiigh  othenvise  perhaps  no  veiy  great  politician, 
that  to  be  rich  was  to  be  powerfur;  but  that  the 
riches  of  a  king  ought  to  be  seen  in  the  opulence 
of  his  subjects,lie  wanted  either  ability  or  fcenevo- 
lence  to  understand.  He  therefore  raised  exor- 
bitant taxes  from  every  kind  of  commodity  and 
possession,  and  piled  up  the  money  in  his  trea- 
aary,  from  which  it  issued  no  more.  How  the 
land  which  had  paid  taxes  once  was  to  pay  them 
a  second  time,  how  imposts  could  be  levied  with- 
out commerce,  or  commerce  continued  without 
money,  it  was  not  his  custom  to  inquire,  Eacer 
to  snatch  at  money,  and  delighted  to  count  it,  lie 
felt  new  joy  at  every  receipt,  and  thought  himself 
enriched  by  the  impoverishment  of  his  dominions. 

By  which  of  these  freaks  of  royalty  the  prince 
was  oflended,  or  whether,  as  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently happens,  the  ofiences  of  wnich  he  com- 
plains were  of  a  domestic  And  personal  kind,  it  is 
not  easy  to  discover.  But  his  resentment,  what- 
erer  was  its  cause,  rose  so  high,  that  he  resolved 
not  only  to  leave  his  father's  court,  but  his  terri- 
tories, and  to  seek  a  refuse  among  the  neighbour- 
rag  or  kindred  princes.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
his  intention  was  to  come  to  England,  and  live 
under  the  protection  of  his  uncle,  till  his  father's 
death,  or  change  of  conduct,  should  give  him 
liberty  to  return. 

His  design,  whatever  it  was,  he  concerted  with 
an  officer  in  the  army,  whose  name  was  Kat,  a 
man  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence^  and 
whom,  having  chosen  him  for  the  companion  of 
his  flight,  he  necessarily  trusted  with  the  prepara- 
tory measures.  A  prince  cannot  leave  his  coun- 
try with  the  speed  of  a  meaner  fugitive.  Some- 
thing was  to  be  provided,  and  something  to  be 
adjusted.  And,  whether  Kat  found  the  agency 
of  others  necessary,  and  therefore  was  con- 
strained to  admit  some  partners  of  the  secret; 
whether  levity  or  vanity  incited  him  to  disburden 
himself  of  a  trunt  that  swelled  in  his  bosom,  or  to 
show  to  a  friend  or  mistress  his  own  importance  ; 
or  whether  it  be  in  itself  difficult  for  princes  to 
transact  any  thing  in  secret ;  so  it  was,  that  the 
king  was  infonned  of  the  intended  flight,  and  the 
prince,  and  his  favourite,  a  little  before  the  time 
settled  for  their  departure,  were  arrested,  and 
confined  in  different  places. 

The  life  of  princes  is  seldom  in  danger,  tlie 
hazard  of  their  irregularities  falls  only  on  those 
whom  ambition  or  auction  combines  with  them. 
The  king,  afler  an  imprisonment  of  some  time, 
set  his  son  at  liberty  ;  but  poor  Kat  was  ordered 
to  be  tried  for  a  capital  crime.  The  court  ex- 
amined the  cause  and  acquitted  him  ;  the  king 
reniand€»d  him  to  a  second  trial,  and  obliged  his 
judg(;s  to  condemn  him.  In  consequence  of  the 
tentencc  thus  tyrannically  extorted,  he  was  pub- 
hcly  beheaded,  leaving  behind  him  some  papers 
of  reflections  made  in  the  prison,  which  were 
afterwards  printed,  and  among  others  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  jmnce,  for  whose  sake  he  suffered, 
not  to  foster  in  himself  the  opinion  of  destiny,  for 
that  a  providence  is  discoverable  in  every  thing 
round  us. 

This  cruel  prosecution  of  a  man  who  had 
committed  no  cajme,  but  by  compliance  with  in- 


fluence not  easily  to  be  resisted,  was  not  the  only 
act  by  which  the  old  king  irritated  his  son.  A  lady 
with  whom  the  prince  was  suspected  of  intimacy 
perhaps  more  than  virtue  allowed,  was  seized,  1 
know  not  upon  what  accusation,  and,  by  the  king's 
order,  notwithstanding  all  the  reasons  of  decency 
and  tenderness  th  it  operate  in  other  countries, 
and  other  judicatures,  was  publicly  whipped  in 
the  streets  of  Beriin. 

At  last,  that  the  prince  might  feel  the  power  of 
a  king  and  a  father,  in  its  utmost  rigour,  he  was,  in 
1733,  married,  against  his  will,  to  the  Princess 
Elizabetlia  Christina  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg 
Bcveren.  He  married  her  indeed  at  his  father's 
command,  but  without  possessing  for  her  either 
esteem  or  ailbction,  and  considering  the  claim  of 
parental  authority  fully  satisfied  by  the  external 
ceremony,  obstinately  and  perpetually  during  the 
hfe  of  his  father  retrained  from  her  bed.  The 
poor  princess  lived  about  seven  years  in  the  court 
of  Beriin,  in  a  state  which  the  world  has  not  often 
seen,  a  wife  without  a  husband,  married  so  far 
as  to  engage  her  person  to  a  man  who  did  not  de- 
sire her  anection,  and  of  whom  it  was  doubtful 
whether  he  thought  himself  restrained  from  the 
power  of  repudiation  by  an  act  performed  under 
evident  compulsion. 

Thus  he  Uved  secluded  fiom  public  business, 
in  contention  with  his  father,  in  alienation  from 
his  wife.  This  state  of  uneasiness  he  found  the 
only  means  of  softening :  he  diveKed  his  mind 
from  the  scenes  about  him  by  studies  and  liberal 
amusements.  The  studies  of  princes  seldom 
produce  great  effects,  for  princes  draw  with 
meaner  mortals  the  lot  of  understanding ;  and 
since  of  many  students  not  more  than  one  can  be 
hoped  to  advance  far  towards  perfection,  it  is 
scarct'ly  to  be  exprcted  that  we  should  find  that 
one  a  prince ;  that  the  desire  of  science  should 
overpowrr  in  any  mind  Uie  love  of  pleasure, 
when  it  is  always  present,  or  always  witnin  call ; 
that  laborious  meditation  should  be  preferred  in 
the  days  of  youth  to  amusements  and  festivity  ; 
or  that  pers'^vfTance  should  press  foiward  in  con 
tempt  of  flattery :  and  that  he  in  whom  mode- 
rate acquisitions  w^  uld  be  extolled  as  prodigies, 
should  exact  from  himself  that  excellence  ol 
which  the  whole  world  conspires  to  spare  him  the 
necns4<ity. 

In  every  great  performance,  perhaps  in  every 
great  character,  part  is  thegifl  of  nature,  part  the 
contribution  of  accident,  and  part,  very  oflen 
not  the  greatest  part,  the  efl>ct  ot  voluntary  elec- 
tion and  rea:iilar  design.  The  King  of  Prussia 
was  undoubtedly  bom  with  more  than  common 
abilities;  but  that  he  has  cultivated  them  with 
more  than  common  diligence,  was  probably  the 
effect  of  his  peculiar  condition,  of  tnat  which  he 
tlien  considered  as  cruelty  and  misfortune. 

In  this  long  interval  of  unhappiness  and  ob- 
scurity, he  acquired  skill  in  the  mathematical 
sciences,  such  as  is  said  to  put  him  on  the  level 
with  those  who  have  made  them  the  business  of 
their  Uvea.  This  is  probably  to  say  too  much  : 
the  aoq^iiisitions  of  kings  are  always  magnified. 
His  skill  in  poetry  and  in  the  French  language 
has  been  loudly  praised  by  Voltaire,  a  judge 
without  exception,  if  his  honesty  were  equal  to 
his  knowledge.  Music  be  not  onl}[  understands, 
but  practises  on  the  German  flute  in  the  highest 
perfection  ;  so  that,  according  to  the  regal  cen- 
sure of  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  may  be  ashamed 
I  to  play  so  well. 
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He  may  be  said  to  owe  to  the  difficulties  of  his 
youth  an  advantage  leas  frequently  obtained  by 
princes  than  literature  and  mathematics.  The 
necessity  of  passing  his  time  without  pomp,  and 
of  partaking  of  the  pleasures  and  lanours  of  a 
lower  station,  made  nim  acauainted  with  the  va- 
rious forms  of  life,  and  with  tnc  genuine  passions, 
interests,  desires,  and  distresses,  of  mankind. 
Kings,  without  this  help,  from  temporary  infelicity, 
flee  the  world  in  a  mist,  which  magnifies  every 
thing  near  them,  and  hounds  their  view  to  a  nar- 
row compass,  which  few  are  able  to  extend  by  the 
mere  force  of  curiosity.  I  have  always  thought 
that  what  Cromwell  had  more  than  our  lawful 
kinffs  he  owed  to  the  private  condition  in  which 
he  first  entered  the  world,  and  in  which  he 
long  continued:  in  that  state  he  learned  his 
art  of  secret  transaction,  and  the  knowledge  by 
which  he  was  able  to  oppose  zeal  to  zeaC  and 
make  one  enthusiast  destroy  another. 

The  King  of  Prussia  gained  the  same  arts, 
and,  being  bdm  to  fairer  opportunities  of  using 
tliern,  brought  to  the  throne  the  knowledge  of  a 
private  man  without  the  guilt  of  usurpation.  Of 
this  eeneral  acquaintance  with  the  world  there 
may  be  found  some  traces  in  his  whole  life.  His 
conversation  is  like  that  of  other  men  upon  com- 
mon topics,  his  letters  have  an  air  of  familiar  ele- 
gance, and  his  whole  conduct  is  that  of  a  man 
who  has  to  do  with  men,  and  who  is  not  ignorant 
what  motives  will  prevail  over  friends  or  enemies. 

In  1740j  the  old  king  fell  sick,  and  spoke  and 
acted  in  his  illness  with  his  usual  turbulence  and 
roughness,  reproaching  his  physicians  in  the 
grossest  terms  with  their  unskiifulness  and  im- 
potence, and  imputing  to  their  ignorance  or  wick- 
edness, the  psLin  which  their  prescriptions  failed 
to  relieve.  These  insults  they  bore  with  the  "sub- 
mission which  is  commonly  paid  to  despotic 
monarchs ;  till  at  last  the  celebrated  Honman 
was  consulted,  who  failing,  like  the  rest,  to  give 
ease  to  his  majesty,  was,  like  the  rest,  treated 
with  injurious  language.  Hoffman,  conscious  of 
his  own  merit,  repli^,  that  he  could  not  bear 
reproaches  which  he  did  not  deserve ;  that  he  had 
tried  all  the  remedies  that  art  could  supply,  or 
nature  could  admit ;  that  he  was,  indeed,  a  pro- 
fessor by  his  majesty's  bounty ;  but  that,  if^  his 
abilities  or  integrity  were  doubt^,  he  was  willing 
to  leave,  not  only  the  university,  but  the  kingdom, 
and  that  he  could  not  be  driven  into  any  place 
where  the  name  of  Hoffman  would  want  respect 
The  king,  however  unaccustomed  to  such  returns, 
was  struck  with  conviction  of  his  own  indecency, 
told  Hoffman  that  he  had  spoken  well,  and  re- 
quested him  to  continue  his  attendance. 

The  kins;,  finding  his  distemper  gaining  upon 
his  strength,  grew  at  last  sensible  that  his  end  was 
approaching,  and  ordering  the  prince  to  be  called 
to  nis  bed,  laid  several  injunctions  upon  him,  of 
which  one  was  to  perpetuate  the  tall  regiment  by 
continual  recruits,  and  another  to  receive  his 
espoused  wife.  The  prince  gave  him  a  respectful 
answer,  but  wisely  avoided  to  diminish  his  own 
rij^ht  or  power  by  an  absolute  promise  ;  and  the 
king  died  uncertain  of  the  fate  of  the  taU  regiment 

The  young  king  began  his  reign  with  great 
expectations,  whicn  he  has  yet  surpassed.  His 
fatner's  faults  produced  many  advantages  to  the 
first  years  of  his  reign.  He  had  an  army  of 
seventy  thousand  men  well  disciplined,  without 
any  imputation  of  severity  to  himself;  and  was 
maator  of  a  vast  treasure^  without  the  crime  or 


reproach  of  raising  it  It  iras  pablicl3r  said  ii 
our  House  of  Commons,  tliat  he  had  eight  iai> 
lions  sterling  of  our  money  ;  but  I  believe  he  thai 
said  it,  had  not  considered  how  difficultly  eicht 
millions  would  be  found  in  all  the  PrussTon  do- 
minions. Men  judge  of  what  they  do  I  ot  see  by 
that  which  they  see.  We  are  used  to  talk  in 
England  of  millions  with  great  famiUarity,  and 
imagine  that  there  is  the  same  affluence  of  money 
in  other  countries,  in  countries  whose  manufac- 
tures are  few,  and  commerce  little. 

Every  man's  first  cares  are  necessarily  doims- 
tic  The  king,  being  now  no  longer  under  iiv- 
fluence,  or  its  appearance,  determined  how  to  act 
towards  the  unhappy  lady  who  had  possessed  for 
seven  years  the  empty  title  of  the  Princess  d 
Prussia.  The  papers  of  those  times  exhibited  tfac 
conversation  ot  their  first  interview;  as  if  tbe 
king,  who  plans  campaigns  in  silence,  would  not 
accommodate  a  difference  with  his  wife,  but  with 
writers  of  news  admitted  as  witnesses.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  he  received  her  as  queen,  but  whether 
he  treats  her  as  a  wife  is  yet  in  dispute. 

In  a  few  days  his  resolution  was  known  with 
regard  to  the  tall  regiment  ;  for  some  recmiti 
being  offered  him,  he  rejected  them  ;  and  thif 
body  of  giants,  by  continued  disregard,  mod 
dered  away. 

He  treated  his  mother  with  great  respect,  ««• 
dered  that  she  should  bear  tlM  title  oT  ^ueenf 
mother^  and,  that  instead  of  addressing  hun  u 
His  Mnjestiit  she  should  only  call  him  Sm 

As  he  was  passing  soon  afler  between  Beilin 
and  Potsdam,  a  thousand  boys,  who  had  been 
marked  out  for  military  service,  surrounded  his 
coach  and  cried  out,  "  Merciful  king!  deliver  us 
fi'om  our  slavery."  He  promised  them  their 
liberty,  and  ordered,  the  next  day,  that  the  badge 
should  be  taken  ofE 

He  still  continued  that  correspondence  with 
learned  men  which  he  began  when  he  was  prince; 
and  the  eyes  of  all  scholars,  a  race  of  mortalf 
formed  for  dependence,  wore  upon  him,  aa  a  man 
likely  to  renew  the  times  of  patronage,  and  to 
emulate  the  bounties  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth. 

It  soon  appeared  that  he  was  resolved  to  go 
vem  with  very  little  ministerial  assistance:  he 
took  cognizance  of  every  thing  with  his  own 
eyes  ;  declared  that  in  all  contrarieties  of  interest 
between  him  and  his  subjects,  the  public  good 
should  have  the  preference  ;  and  in  one  of  the 
first  exertions  of  regal  power  banished  the 
prime  minister  and  favourite  of  his  father,  as  ods 
that  had  hfirayed  his  master  an-i  nbttaed  hit  tnuL 

He  then  declared    his  resolution  to  grant  a 

{reneral  toleration  of  religion,  and  among  other 
iberalities  of  concession '^allowed  the  profession 
of  Freemasonry,  ft  is  the  great  taint  of  his 
character  that  he  has  given  reason  to  doabt 
whether  this  toleration  is  the  eflect  of  charity  or 
indiflference ;  whether  he  means  to  support  good 
men  of  every  religion,  or  considers  all  rehgions  u 
equally  g»)od. 

There  had  subsisted  for  some  time  in  Prussia 
an  order  called  the  Orier  for  FnTour,  which,  •«■ 
cording  to  its  denomination,  had  been  conferred 
with  very  little  distinction.  The  king  institiitcd 
the  Or'irr  for  Merit y  with  which  he  honooied 
those  whom  he  considered  as  deserving.  Thers 
were  some  who  thought  their  merit  not  sufficiently 
recompensed  by  this  new  title  ;  but  he  was  not 
very  ready  to  grant  p«x:uniary  rewards.  TTiose 
who  were  most  in  his  favour  no  aomoCinws  pr^ 
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■ented  with  sf.j9  boxes  on  which  was  inscribed, 
JtmUie  atigmente  le  prix. 

He  was,  however,  charitable,  if  not  liberal,  for 
he  ordered  the  magistrates  of  the  several  districts 
to  be  very  attentive  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  and 
i/[  the  funds  establislied  for  that  use  were  not 
mifiicient,  permitted  that  the  deficiency  should  be 
supplied  out  of  tlie  revenues  of  the  town. 

One  of  his  first  cares  was  the  advancement  of 
learning.  Immediately  upon  his  accession,  he 
wrote  to  Rollin  and  Voltaire,  that  he  desired  the 
continuance  of  their  friendship  ;  and  sent  for  Mr. 
Maupertuis,  the  principal  ot  the  French  acade- 
micians, whopassed  a  wmterin  Lapland,  to  verity, 
by  the  mensuration  of  a  degree  near  the  Pole,  the 
Newtonian  doctrine  of  the  form  of  the  earth. 
He  requested  of  Maupertuis  to  come  to  Berlin, 
to  settle  an  academy,  in  terms  of  great  ardour  and 
great  condescension. 

At  the  same  time,  he  showed  the  world  that 
literary  amusements  were  not  likely,  as  has  more 
than  once  happened  to  royal  students,  to  with- 
draw him  from  the  care  of  the  kingdom,  or  make 
liim  forget  his  interest  He  began  by  reviving  a 
daim  to  Herstal  and  Hermal,  two  districts  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Licffe.  When  he 
sent  his  commissary  to  demand  Uie  homage  of 
the  inhabitants,  they  refused  liim  admission,  de- 
claring that  thev  acknowledged  no  sovereign  but 
the  bishop.  The  king  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
bishop,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  violation  of 
his  nght,  and  the  contempt  of  his  authority, 
charg^  the  prelate  with  countenancing  the  late 
set  of  disobedience,  and  required  an  answer  in 
two  days. 

In  three  days  the  answer  wps  sent,  in  which 
the  bishop  founds  his  claim  to  the  two  lordships 
upon  a  grant  of  Charies  the  Fifth,  guaranteed  by 
France  and  Spain  ;  alleges  that  his  predecessors 
had  enjoyed  this  grant  above  a  century,  and  that 
he  never  intended  to  infringe  the  rights  of  Prus- 
sia ;  but,  as  the  House  of  Branc^nburgh  had 
always  made  some  pretensions  to  that  territory, 
he  was  willing  to  do  what  other  bishops  had  oflcr- 
ed,  to  purchase  that  claim  for  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns. 

To  every  man  that  knows  the  state  of  the  feu- 
dal countries^  the  intricacy  of  their  pedigrees,  the 
confusion  of  their  alliances,  and  the  different 
roles  of  inheritance  that  prevail  in  different 
f>laccs,  it  will  appear  evident,  that  of  reviving  an- 
tiquated claims  tnere  can  be  no  end,  and  that  the 
possession  of  a  century  is  a  better  title  than  can 
commonly  bo  produced.  So  long  a  prescription 
supposes  an  acquiescence  in  the  other  claimants ; 
and  that  acquiescence  sunposes  also  some  reason, 
perhaps  now  unknown,  for  which  the  claim  was 
rorbome.  Whether  this  rule  could  be  considered 
as  valid  in  the  controversy  between  these  sove- 
reigns, may  however  be  doubted,  for  the  bishop's 
answer  seems  to  imply,  that  the  title  of  the 
House  of  Brandenburgh  had  been  kept  alive  by 
repeated  claims,  though  the  seizure  of  the  tem- 
tory  had  been  hitherto  forborne. 

The  king  did  not  suffer  his  claim  to  be  subject- 
ed to  any  altercations,  but,  having  publishod  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  charged  the  bishop  with 
violence  and  injustice,  and  remarked  that  the  feu- 
dal laws  allowed  every  man,  whose  possession 
was  withheld  from  him,  to  enter  it  with  an  armed 
force,  he  immediately  despatched  two  thousand 
soldiers  into  the  controverted  countries,  where 
they  lived  without  control,  exercising  every  kind 
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of  military  tyranny,  till  the  cries  of  the  inhabi 
tants  forced  the  bishop  to  relinquish  tliem  to  tht 
quiet  jB^)vemment  of  Prussia. 

This  was  but  a  petty  acquisition  :  the  time 
was  now  come  when  the  King  of  Prussia  was  to 
form  and  execute  greater  designs.  On  the  9th  ol 
October,  1740,  half  Europe  was  thrown  into  con- 
fusion bv  the  death  of  Cnarles  the  Sixth,  Empe- 
ror of  (Germany  ;  by  whose  death  all  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  descend- 
ed, according  to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  to  his 
eldest  daughter,  who  was  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorrain,  at  the  time  of  tlie  emperor's  death,  Ehike 
of  Tuscany. 

By  how  many  securities  the  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion was  fortified,  and  how  little  it  was  regarded 
when  those  securities  became  necessary;  how 
many  claimants  started  up  at  once  to  the  several 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  how  vehe- 
mently their  pretensions  were  enforced,  and 
how  many  invasions  were  threatened  or  attempt- 
ed ;  the  distresses  of  the  emperor's  daughter, 
known  for  several  years  by  the  title  oruy  of 
the  Clueen  of  Hungary,  because  Hungary  was 
the  only  country  to  which  her  claim  had  not 
been  disputed ;  the  firmness  with  which  she 
stniggled  with  her  difhculties,  and  the  good  for- 
tune by  which  she  surmounted  them  ;  the  nar- 
row plan  of  this  essay  will  not  sufier  me  to  relate. 
Let  them  be  told  by  some  other  writer  of  more 
leisure  and  wider  intcHigence. 

Upon  the  Emperor's  death  many  of  the  Ger 
man  princes  fell  upon  the  Austrian  territories  as 
upon  a  dead  carcass,  to  be  dismembered  among 
them  without  resistance.  Among  these,  with 
whatever  justice,  certainly  with  very  little  gene- 
rosity, was  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  having  as- 
sembled his  troops,  as  was  imagined,  to  support 
the  pragrnatic  sanction,  on  a  sudden  entered 
Silvia  with  thirty  thousand  men,  publishinj^  a 
declaration,  in  which  he  disclaims  amr  desi^ 
of  injuring  tho  rights  of  the  House  of'^Austna, 
but  urges  his  claim  to  Silesia,  as  rising  "  from  . 
ancient  conventions  of  family  and  con^atemity 
between  the  House  of  Brandenburgh  and  the 
Princes  of  Silesia,  and  other  honourable  titles." 
He  says  the  fear  of  being  defeated  by  other  pre- 
tenders to  the  Austrian  dominions,  obliged  nim 
to  enter  Silesia  without  any  previous  expostu- 
lation with  the  queen,  and  that  he  shall  "stre- 
nuously espouse  the  interests  of  the  House  ot 
Austria." 

Such  a  declaration  was,  I  believe,  in  the  opi 
nion  of  all  Europe,  nothing  less  than  the  ag- 
gravation of  hostility  by  insult,  and  was  received 
By  the  Austrians  witli  suitable  indignation. 
The  king  pursued  his  purpose,  marched  forward, 
and  in  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  made  a  speech  to 
his  followers,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  he 
considered  them  rather  "as  friends  than  sub- 
jects, that  the  troops  of  Brandenburgh  had  been 
always  eminent  for  their  bravery,  that  they 
would  always  fight  in  his  presence,  and  that  he 
would  recompense  those  who  should  distinguish 
themselves  in  bis  service,  rather  as  a  father  than 
as  a  king." 

The  civilities  of  the  great  are  never  thrown 
away.  The  soldiers  would  naturallv  follow  such 
a  leader  with  alacrity  ;  especially  because  they 
expected  no  opposition  :  but  human  expectations 
are  frequftntiv  aeceived. 

Entering  thus  suddenly  into  a  countir  which  hs 
was  supposed  rather  Ukely  to  protect  than  to  in- 
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Tade,  he  acted  for  some  time  with  absolute  autho- 
rity :  but,  supposing  that  this  submission  would 
not  always  last,  he  endeavoured  ^o  persuade  the 
queen  to  a  cession  of  Silesia,  imagining  that  she 
would  easily  be  persuaded  to  yield  what  was  al- 
ready lost.  He  therefore  ordered  his  minister  to 
declare  at  Vienna,  "  that  he  was  ready  to  gua- 
rantee all  the  German  dominions  of  the  House  of 
Austria;  that  he  would  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Austria,  Russia,  and  the  maritime  powers  ;  that 
he  would  endeavour  that  the  Duke  of  Lorrain 
should  be  elected  emperor,  and  believed  that  he 
could  accomplish  it ;  that  he  would  immediately 
advance  to  the  queen  two  millions  of  florins ;  that, 
in  rccompcnce  for  all  this,  he  required  Silesia  to 
be  yielded  to  him. 

These  seem  not  to  be  the  offers  of  a  prince  venr 
much  convinced  of  his  own  right  He  aflerwarcfs 
moderated  his  claim,  and  ordered  his  mnister  to 
hint  at  Vienna,  that  half  of  Silesia  would  content 
him. 

The  queen  answered,  that  though  the  king 
alleged,  as  his  reason  for  entering  Silesia,  the 
danger  of  the  Austrian  territories  from   other 


pretenders,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  her  to 
3  up  part  of  her  possessions  for  the  preserva- 
tion 01  the  rest,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  the 


first  and  only  invader,  and  that,  till  he  entered  in 
a  hostile  manner,  all  her  estates  were  unmo- 
lested. 

To  his  promises  of  assistance,  she  repKed, 
"  that  she  set  a  high  value  on  the  King  of  Frus- 
sia^s  friendship  ;  but  that  he  was  alretuiy  obliged 
to  assist  her  against  invaders,  both  by  the  golden 
Dull,  and  the  pragmatic  sanction,  of  which  he 
was  a  guarantee,  and  that  if  these  ties  were  of  no 
force,  she  knew  not  what  to  hope  from  other  en- 
gagements." 

Of  his  offers  of  alliances  with  Russia  and  the 
maritime  powers,  she  observed,  that  it  could  be 
never  fit  to  ahenate  her  dominions  for  the  conso- 
lidation of  an  alliance  formed  only  to  keep  them 
intire. 

With  regard  to  his  interest  in  the  election  of 
an  emperor,  she  expressed  her  gratitude  in  strong 
terms  ;  but  added,  that  the  election  ought  to  be 
free,  and  that  it  must  be  necessarily  embarrassed 
by  contentions  thus  raised  in  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire. Of  the  pecuniary  assistance  proposed,  she 
remarks,  that  no  prince  ever  made  war  to  oblige 
another  to  take  money,  and  that  the  contributions 
already  levied  in  Silesia  exceeded  the  two  millions, 
offerea  as  its  purchase. 

She  concluded,  that  as  she  values  the  lung's 
friendship,  she  was  willing  to  purchase  it  by  any 
compliance  but  the  diminution  of  her  dominions, 
%nd  exhorted  him  to  perform  his  part  in  support  of 
thepragmatic  sanction. 

The  king,  finding  negotiation  thus  ineffectual, 
pushed  forward  his  inroads,  and  now  began  to 
show  how  secretly  he  could  take  his  measures. 
When  he  called  a  council  of  war,  he  proposed 
the  question  in  a  few  words:  all  his  generals 
wrote  their  opinions  in  his  presence  upon  sepa* 
rate  papers,  which  he  earned  away,  and,  ex- 
amining them  in  private,  formed  his  resolution, 
without  imparting  it  otherwise  than  by  his  orders. 

He  began,  not  without  policy,  to  seize  first  upon 
the  estates  of  the  clergy,  an  order  every  where 
necessary,  and  every  where  envied.  He  plundered 
the  convents  of  their  stores  of  provision ;  and 
told  them,  that  he  never  had  heara  of  any  maga- 
Boes  erected  by  the  apostiee. 


This  insult  was  mean,  because  it  was  onjafli, 
but  those  who  could  not  resist  were  obliged  to 
bear  it.  He  proceeded  in  his  expedition  ;  and  a 
detachment  of  his  troops  took  Jablunca,  one  of 
the  strong  places  of  Silesia,  which  was  soon  aAo 
abandoned  for  want  of  provisi6ns,  which  toi 
Austrian  hussars,  who  were  now  in  motion,  were 
busy  to  interrupt 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  Si- 
lesian  war,  was  the  conquest  of  Great  Glogav, 
which  was  taken  by  an  assauh  in  the  dark,  headed 
by  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt  Dessau.  They  v- 
nved  at  the  foot  of  the  fortifications  about  twelve 
at  night,  and  in  two  hours  were  masters  of  the 
place.  In  attempts  of  this  kind,  many  accidents 
happen  which  cannot  be  heard  without  suiprisc 
Four  Prussian  ^nadiers  who  bad  climbed  the 
ramparts,  missing  their  own  company,  met  u 
Austrian  captain  with  fifty- two  men  :  they  wen 
at  first  frighted,  and  were  about  to  retreat ;  bat, 
gathering  courage,  commanded  the  Aostrians  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  in  the  terror  of  daikDCM 
and  confusion  were  unexpectedly  obeyed. 

At  the  same  time  a  conspiracy  to  kill  or  carry 
away  the  King  of  Prussia  was  said  to  be  dis- 
covered. The  Prussians  published  a  memorial, 
in  which  the  Austrian  court  was  accused  of  em- 
ploying emissaries  and  assassins  against  the 
icing ;  and  it  was  alleqed,  in  direct  terms,  that 
one  of  them  had  confessed  himself  obliged  by 
oath  to  destroy  him,  which  oath  had  been  eiren 
him  in  an  Aulic  council  in  the  presence  cyT  the 
Duke  of  Lorrain. 

To  this  the  Austrians  answered,  "that  the 
character  of  the  queen  and  duke  was  too  wdl 
known  not  to  destroy  the  force  of  such  an  accu- 
sation, that  the  tale  of  the  confession  was  ao 
imposture,  and  that  no  such  attempt  was  ever 
nuide." 

Each  party  was  now  inflamed,  and  orden 
were  given  to  the  Austrian  general  to  hazard  a 
battle.  The  two  armies  met  at  Molwitz,  aod 
parted  without  a  complete  victory  on  either  side. 
The  Austrians  quitted  the  field  in  good  order ; 
and  the  King  of  Prussia  rode  away  upon  the  first 
disorder  of  nis  troops  without  waitmg  for  the 
last  event  This  attention  to  his  personal  safety 
has  not  yet  been  forgotten. 

Ai^er  this  there  was  no  action  of  mocfa  im- 
portance. But  the  King  of  Prussia,  irritated  by 
opposition,  transferred  his  interest  in  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria ;  and  the  CUeen 
of  Hungary,  now  attacked  by  France,  Spain, 
and  Bavaria,  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with 
him  at  the  expense  of  half  Silesia,  withoutpro- 
curing  those  aavantages  which  were  once  oSacd 
her. 

To  enlarge  dominions  has  been  the  boast  o( 
many  princes  ;  to  diffuse  happiness  and  security 
through  wide  regions  has  been  eranted  to  few. 
The  King  of  Prussia  has  aspired  to  both  these 
honours,  and  endeavoured  In  join  the  praise  of 
lemslator  to  that  of  conqueror. 

To  settle  property,  to  suppress  &]se  daims. 
and  to  regulate  the  administration  of  aril  aod 
criminal  iustice,  are  attempts  so  diflicult  and  » 
useful,  that  I  shall  willingly  suspend  or  contract 
the  history  of  battles  and  sieves,  to  give  a  larger 
account  of  this  pacific  enterprize. 

That  the  King  of  Prussia  has  considered  the 
niiture  and  the  reasons  of  laws,  with  more  attes- 
tion  than  is  common  to  princes,  appears  fimn  his 
dissertation  on  the  **  Reasons  ibr  wwl^  tad 
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tepeafing  Laws :"  a  piece  which  jet  deserves  no- 
tioe,  rather  as  a  proot  of  good  ioclination  than  of 
^reat  abiUty ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  ba  found  in 
It  more  than  the  most  obvious  hSoks  may  supply, 
or  the  weakest  intellect  discover.  Some  of^his 
observations  are  just  and  useful ;  but  apOn  such 
a  subjoct  who  can  think  without  often  thinking 
right?  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  omitted,  that  he 
appears  always  propense  towards  the  side  of 
mercy.  **  If  a  poor  man,**  says  he,  **  steals  in 
his  want  a  watch,  or  a  few  pieces,  from  one  to 
whom  the  loss  is  inconsiderable,  is  tliis  a  reason 
Cm:  condemning  him  to  death  V* 

fie  reffrets  that  the  laws  against  duels  have 
been  ineffectual ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  thcv  can 
never  attain  their  end,  unless  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope shall  agree  not  to  afford  an  asylum  to 
doellists,  and  to  punish  all  who  shall  insult  their 
eq[aals  either  by  word,  deed,  or  writing.  He 
•eems  to  suspect  this  scheme  of  being  chimerical 
•*  Yet  why,"  says  he,  "  should  not  personal  quar- 
rels be  submitted  to  judges,  as  well  as  questions 
of  possession  7  and  why  should  not  a  congress 
be  appointed  for  the  general  good  of  mankind, 
as  well  as  for  so  many  purposes  of  less  inipor* 
tancc?** 

He  declares  himself  with  great  ardour  against 
the  use  of  torture,  and  bv  some  misinformation 
diarfi[es  the  English  that  tfiey  still  retain  it 

It  18  perhaps  impossible  to  review  the  laws  of 
any  country  without  discovering  many  defects 
and  many  superfluities.  Laws  oflen  continue, 
when  their  reasons  have  ceased.  Laws  made 
for  the  first  state  of  the  society  continue  unabo- 
lished, when  the  ^neral  form  of  life  is  changed. 
Parts  of  the  judicial  procedure,  which  were  at 
first  only  acadental,  become  in  time  essential; 
and  formalities  are  accumulated  on  each  other, 
till  the  art  of  liti^tion  requires  more  study,  than 
the  discovery  of  right. 

The  King  of  Prussia,  examining  the  institu- 
tions of  his  own  country,  thought  them  such  as 
oonld  only  be  amended  by  a  general  abrogation, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  bodv  of  law,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  **  Code  Fredc- 
riqae,"  wh^h  is  comprised  in  one  volume  of  no 
great  bulk,  and  must  therefore  unavoidably  con- 
tain general  positions  to  be  accommodated  to 
paiticular  cases  by  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
the  courts.  To  embarrass  justice  by  multiplicity 
of  laws,  or  to  hazard  it  by  confidence  in  judges, 
seem  to  be  the  opposite  rocks  on  which  all  civil 
institutions  have  been  wrecked,  and  between 
which  legislative  wisdom  has  never  yet  found  an 
open  passage. 

Of  this  new  system  of  laws,. contracted  as  it 
is,  a  full  account  cannot  be  expected  in  these 
memoirs  :  but  that  curiosi^  may  not  be  dis- 
missed without  some  gratification,  it  has  been 
thoiudit  proper  to  epitomise  the  king's  *'plan 
Ebr  the  reformation  of  his  courts.*' 

''The  differences  which  arise  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  society,  may  be  terminated  by 
a  voluntary  agreement  between  the  parties,  by 
arbitration,  or  by  a  judicial  process. 

"The  two  first  methods  produce  more  fre- 
qaently  a  temporary  suspension  of  disputes  than 
a  ftial  termination.  Courts  of  justice  are  there- 
fore necessary,  with  a  settled  method  of  proce- 
dure, of  which  the  most  simple  is  to  cite  the  par- 
tita, to  hear  their  pleas,  and  dismiss  them  with 
immediate  cecisioTL 

''Thii^  however,  is  iq  many  cases  impractica- 


ble, and  in  others  Is  so  seldom  practised,  that  it 
is  frequent  rather  to  mcur  loss  than  to  seek  foi 
legal  reparation,  by  entering  a  labyrinth  of  which 
there  is  no  end. 

''  This  tediousness  of  suits  keeps  the  parties  m 
disquiet  and  perturbation,  rouses  and  perpetuates 
animosities,  exhausts  the  litigants  by  expense, 
retards  the  progress  of  their  fortune,  and  discou- 
rages strangers  from  settling. 

"These  mconveniences,  with  which  the  best 
regulated  politics  of  Europe  are  embarrassed, 
must  be  removed,  not  by  the  total  prohibition  of 
suits,  which  is  impossible,  but  by  contraction  of 
processes ;  by  opening  an  easy  way  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  removing  all  obstructions 
by  which  it  is  concealed. 

''The  ordonnance  of  1667,  by  which  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  established  a  uniformity  of 
procedure  through  all  hb  courts,  has  been  con- 
sidered aa  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  his 
reign. 

**  The  King  of  Prussia,  observing  that  each  of 
his  provinces  hod  a  difierent  metl:^  of  judicial 
procedure,  proposed  to  reduce  them  all  to  one 
lorm ;  which  being  tried  wi^  success  in  Pome- 
rania,  a  province  remarkable  for  contention,  he 
afterwards  extended  to  all  his  dominions,  order- 
ing the  judges  to  inform  him  of  any  difficulties 
which  arose  from  it 

*'  Some  settled  method  is  necessary  in  judicial 

Srocedures.  Small  and  simple  causes  mi^ht  be 
ecided  upon  the  oral  pleas  of  the  two  parties  ap- 
pearing before  the  judge :  but  many  cases  are  so 
entangled  and  perplexed  as  to  require  all  the 
skill  and  abilitieH  ot  those  who  devote  their  lives 
to  the  study  of  the  law. 

*'  Advocates,  or  men  who  can  understand  and 
explain  the  question  to  be  discussed,  are  there- 
fore necessary.  But  these  men,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring to  promote  justice  and  discover  truth, 
have  exerted  their  wits  in  defence  of  bad  causes, 
by  forgeries  of  fiicts,  and  fallacies  of  argument 

**  To  remedy  this  evil,  the  king  has  ordered  an 
ixiQuiry  into  the  qualifications  of  the  advocate. 
All  tiiose  who  practise  without  a  regular  admis- 
sion, or  who  can  be  convicted  of  disingenuous 
practice,  are  discarded.  And  the  judges  are  com- 
manded to  examine  which  of  the  causes  now  de- 
pending have  been  protracted  by  the  crimes  and 
Ignorance  of  the  advocates,  and  to  dismiss  those 
who  sliall  appear  culpable. 

''  When  advocates  are  too  numerous  to  live 
by  honest  practice,  they  busy  themselves  in  ex- 
citing disputes,  and  disturbing  the  community  i 
the  number  of  these  to  be  employed  in  each  court 
is  therefore  fixed. 

The  reward  of  the  advocates  is  fixed  with  due 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  the  labour 
required ;  but  not  a  penny  is  received  by  them 
tin  the  suit  is  ended,  that  it  may  be  their  inte- 
rest, as  well  as  that  of  the  clients,  to  shorten  the 
process. 

"No  advocate  is  admitted  in  petty  courts, 
small  towns,  or  villages ;  where  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  and  for  the  most  part  the  low  value 
of  the  matter  contested,  make  despatch  absolute 
ly  necessary.  In  those  pUces  the  parties  shall 
appear  in  person,  and  the  judge  inake  a  sum- 
mary decision. 

''There  must  fikewise  be  allowed  a  subordi- 
nation of  tribunals,  and  a  power  of  appeal.  No 
judge  is  so  skilful  and  attentive  as  not  sometimes 
to  en.  Fewareeoboneataspotsomerimeatobe 
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partiaL  Petty  judges  would  become  insupport- 
ably  tyra».n.2al  if  they  were  not  restrained  by  the 
fear  ot  a  superior  judicature  ;  and  their  decision 
would  be  negligent  or  arbitrary  if  they  were  not 
m  danger  of  seeing  them  examined  and  cancelled. 

^  The  right  of  appeal  must  be  restrained,  that 
causes  may  not  be  transferred  witliout  end  from 
court  to  court ;  and  a  peremptory  decision  must 
at  last  be  made. 

"  When  an  apoeal  is  made  to  a  higher  court, 
the  appellant  is  allowed  only  four  weeks  to  frame 
his  bill,  the  judgje  of  the  lower  court  being  to 
transmit  to  the  higher  all  the  evidences  and  infor- 
mations. If  upon  the  first  view  of  the  cause  thus 
opened,  it  shall  appear  that  the  appeal  was  made 
without  just  cause,  the  first  sentence  shall  be  con- 
firmed without  citation  of  the  defendant.  If  any 
new  evidence  shall  appear,  or  any  doubts  arise, 
both  the  parties  shall  be  heard. 

**  In  the  discussion  of  causes  altercation  must  be 
allowed;  yet  to  altercarion  some  limits  must  be 
put  There  are  therefore  allowed  a  bill,  an  an- 
swer, a  reply,  and  a  rejoinder,  to  be  delivered  in 
writing. 

"  No  cause  is  allowed  to  be  heard  in  more 
than  three  different  courts.  To  further  the  first 
decision  every  advocate  is  enjoined,  under  severe 
penalties,  not  to  bc^n  a  suit  till  he  has  collected 
all  the  necessary  evidence.  If  the  first  court  has 
decided  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  second,  and  from  the  second 
io  the  third.  The  process  in  each  appeal  is 
limited  to  six  months.  The  third  court  may  in- 
deed pass  an  erroneous  judgment ;  and  then  the 
injury  is  without  redress.  But  this  objection  is 
without  end,  and  therefore  without  force.  No 
method  can  be  found  of  preserving  humanity  from 
error  ;  but  of  contest  tnere  must  some  time  be  an 
end  ;  and  he  who  thinks  himself  injured  for  want 
of  an  appeal  to  a  fourth  court,  must  consider  him- 
self as  suffering  for  the  public. 

*'  There  is  a  special  aavocate  appointed  for  the 
poor. 

"  The  attorneys,  who  had  formerly  the  care  of 
collecting  evidence,  and  of  adjusting  all  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  suit,  are  now  totally  dismissed  ; 
the  whole  affair  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
vocates, and  the  office  of  an  attorney  is  annulled 
for  ever. 

**  If  any  man  is  hindered  by  some  lawful  im- 
pediment from  attending  his  suit,  time  will  be 
granted  him  upon  the  representation  of  his  case." 

Such  is  the  order  according  to  which  civil  jus- 
tice is  administered  through  the  extensive  domi- 
nions of  the  king  of  Prussia  ;  which  if  it  exhibits 
nothing  very  subtle  or  profound,  affords  one  proof 
more  uiat  the  right  is  easily  discovered,  ana  that 
men  do  not  so  oflen  want  ability  to  find,  as  wil- 
bngness  to  practise  it 

We  now  return  to  the  war. 

The  time  at  which  the  Glueen  of  Hungary 
was  willing  to  purchase  peace  by  the  resignation 
of  Silesia,  tiiough  it  came  at  last,  was  not  come 
yet  She  had  all  the  spirit,  though  not  all  the 
power  of  her  ancestors,  and  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  losing  any  part  of  her  patrimonial  do- 
minions to  the  enemies  which  the  opinion  of  her 
weakness  raised  every  where  against  her. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1742  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  was  invested  with  the  imperial  dignity, 
supported  by  Hie  arms  of  France,  master  of  the 
kingdom  of' Bohemia;  and  confederated  with  the 
mMm  Psktina^  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who 


claimed  Moravia  ;  and  with  the  King  of  Pros' 
sia,  who  was  in  possession  of  Silesia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  theQ,ueen  of  Hungary, 
pressed  on  every  side,  and  on  every  side  jprepi- 
ring  for  resistance  :  she  yet  refused  all  offers  of 
accommodation,  for  every  prince  set  peace  at  a 
price  which  she  was  not  yet  so  far  humbled  as  to 

pay- 

The  King  of  Prussia  was  among  the  most 
zealous  and  forward  in  the  confederacy  against 
her.  He  promised  to  secure  Bohemia  to  the 
emperor,  and  Moravia  to  the  elector  of  Saxony ; 
and  finding  no  enemy  in  the  field  able  to  resist 
him,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  lefl  Schwerin  his 
general  to  prosecute  the  conc]uest 

The  Prussians  in  the  midst  of  winter  took 
Olmutz  the  capital  of  Moravia,  and  laid  the 
whole  country  under  contribution.  The  cold  then 
liindered  them  from  action,  and  they  only  blocked 
up  the  fortresses  of  Brinn  and  Spielberg. 

In  the  spring  the  King  of  Prussia  came  again 
into  the  field,  and  undertook  the  siege  of  Brinn  ; 
but  upon  the  approach  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
rain  retired  from  before  it,  and  quitted  Moravia, 
leaving  only  a  garrison  in  the  capital 

The  condition  of  the  Glueen  of  Hungair  was 
now  changed.  She  was  a  few  montlw  before 
without  money,  without  troops,  encircled  with 
enemies.  The  Bavarians  had  entered  Austria, 
Vienna  was  threatened  with  a  siege,  and  the 
queen  lefl  it  to  the  fate  of  war,- and  retired  into 
Hunj^ry  ;  where  she  was  received  with  zeal  and 
affection,  not  unmingled  however  with  that  ne> 
gleet  which  must  always  be  borne  by  i^reatness  in 
distress.  She  bore  the  disrespect  of  lier  subjects 
with  the  same  firmness  as  the  outrages  of  her 
enemies  ;  and  at  last  persuaded  the  ^glish  not 
to  despair  of  her  preservation,  by  not  despairing 
herself. 

Voltaire  in  his  late  histoiy  has  asserted,  that 
a  large  sum  was  raised  for  her  success,  by  volun- 
tary subscriptions  of  the  Enjglish  ladies.  It  is  the 
great  failing  of  a  strong  imagination  to  catch 
greedily  at  wonders.  He  was  misinformed,  and 
was  perhaps  unwilling  to  learn  by  a  second  in- 
quiry a  truth  less  splendid  and  amusing.  A  con- 
tribution was  by  news- writ  era,  upon  their  own 
authority,  fruitlessly,  and.  I  think,  illegally,  pro- 
posed. It  ended  in  nothing.  The  parliament 
voted  a  supply,  and  five  hundred  thoosand  pounds 
were  remitted  to  her. 

It  has  been  always  the  weakness  of  the  Aos- 
trian  family  to  spend  in  the  magnificence  of  em- 
pire  those  revenues  which  should  be  kept  for  its 
defence.  The  court  is  splendid,  but  the  treasuiy 
is  empty ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  every  war,  ad- 
vantages are  gained  against  them,  bobre  th«ir 
armies  can  be  assembled  and  oouipped. 

The  English  money  was  to  toe  Austrians  as  a 
shower  to  a  field,  where  all  the  vegetative  powers 
are  kept  unactive  by  a  long  continuance  of 
drought  The  armies,  which  nad  hitherto  been 
hid  in  mountains  and  forests,  started  out  of  their 
retreats ;  and  wherever  the  Q,uecn*s  standard  wu 
erected,  nations  scarcely  known  by  thai  names, 
swarmed  immediately  about  it  An  army,  a^ 
daily  a  defensive  army,  multii^es  itsdt  The 
contagion  of  enterprise  spreads  from  one  heart  to 
another.  Zeal  for  a  native,  or  deteatatioo  of  a 
foreign  sovereign,  hope  of  sudden  greatness  or 
riches,  friendship  or  emulation  between  paiticohr 
men,  or,  what  are  perhaps  more  fieneral  and  pow- 
erful, demn  of  oov  Ity  and  impatience  of  mc 
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fmtf,  fin  a  cmmp  with  adventaren,  add  rank  to 
rank,  and  squadron  to  sqaadron. 

The  queen  had  still  enemies  on  every  part,  bat 
■he  now  on  every  part  had  armies  ready  to  op- 
pose them.  Austna  was  immediately  recoverea ; 
the  plains  of  Bohemia  were  filled  with  her  troops, 
though  the  fortrecmcs  were  gamsoned  by  the 
French.  The  Bavarians  were  recalled  to  the  de- 
fence of  their  own  country,  now  wasted  by  the 
incursions  of  troops  that  were  called  Barbanans, 
greedy  enough  of  plunder,  and  darinfr  perhaps  be- 
yond the  rules  of  war,  but  otherwise  not  more 
cruel  than  those  whom  they  attacked.  Prince 
Lobkowitz  with  one  army  observod  the  motions 
of  Broglio,  the  French  general,  in  Bohemia :  and 
Prince  Charles  with  another  put  a  stop  to  the  ad- 
tmnces  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  Pm Asians  to  retire. 
rhey  abandoned  CHmutz,  and  left  behind  them 
part  of  their  cannon  and  their  magazines.  And 
the  king,  finding  that  Brocrlio  could  not  long  op- 
pose Prince  Lobkowitz,  hastened  into  Bohemia 
to  his  assistance ;  and  having  received  a  reinforce- 
ment of  twenty-three  thousand  men,  and  taken 
the  castle  of  Glatz,  which,  being  built  upon  a  rock 
■carcely  accessible,  would  have  defied  all  his 
power,  had  the  garrison  been  furnlRhed  with  pro- 
visions, he  purposed  to  join  his  allies,  and  prose- 
cute his  conquests. 

Prince  Charies,  seeing  Moravia  thus  evacuated 
by  the  Prussians,  determined  to  garrison  the  towns 
which  he  had  just  recovered,  and  pursue  the  ene- 
my, who  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  would 
have  been  too  oowerful  for  Prince  Lobkowitz. 

Success  hao  now  given  confidence  to  tlie  Aus- 
trians,  and  had  projportionably  abated  the  spirit 
of  their  enemies.  The  Saxons,  who  had  co-ope- 
imtod  with  the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  conquest  of 
Moravia,  of  which  they  expected  the  perpetual 
possession,  seeing  all  hopes  of  sudden  ac(|ui9ition 
defeated,  and  the  province  left  again  to  its  former 
masters,  grew  weary  of  following  a  prince,  whom 
they  considered  as  no  longer  acting  the  part  of 
their  confederate ;  and  when  thny  approached  the 
confines  of  Bohemia  took  a  diflT-rcnt  road,  and 
left  the  Prussians  to  their  own  fortune. 

The  king  continued  his  march,  and  Charles  his 
pjiirsuit  At  Czaslaw  the  two  armies  came  in 
light  of  one  another,  and  the  Austrians  resolved 
on  a  decisive  day.  On  the  6th  of  May,  about 
■even  in  the  morning,  the  Aiistrians  began  the 
attack:  their  impetuosity  was  matched  by  the 
firmness  of  the  Prusnans.  The  ahimosity  of  the 
two  annies  was  much  inflamed:  the  Austrians 
were  fighting  for  thoir  country,  and  the  Pnissians 
were  in  a  place  where  defeat  must  inevitably  end 
in  death  or  captivity.  The  furj-  of  the  battle  con- 
tinued four  hours:  the  Prussian  horse  were  at 
length  broken,  and  the  Austrians  forced  their  way 
to  the  camp,  whore  the  wild  troops,  who  had 
fought  with  so  much  vigour  and  constancy,  at  the 
light  of  plunder  forgot  their  obedience,  nor  had 
any  man  the  least  thou^t  but  how  to  load  him- 
um  with  the  richest  spoils. 

While  the  right  wini;of  the  Austrians  was  thus 
emploved,  the  main  bodv  was  lefl  naked:  the 
Pnissfans  recovered  from  their  confusion,  and  re- 
fined the  day.  Charles  was  at  last  forced  to  re- 
tire, and  carried  with  him  the  standards  of  his 
anemies,  the  proofs  of  a  victory,  which,  though  so 
Deariy  gained,  he  had  not  been  able  to  keep. 

The  victory  however  was  deariy  bought :  the 
Prussian  army  was  much  weakened,  and  the 


cavalry  almost  totally  destroyed.  Peace  is  easily 
made  when  it  is  necessary  to  both  parties ;  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  had  now  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Austrians  were  not  his  only  enemies. 
When  he  found  Charles  advancing,  he  sent  to 
Broglio  for  assistance,  and  was  answered  that 
*'  he  must  liave  orders  from  Versailles."  Such  a 
desertion  of  his  most  powciful  ally  disconcerted 
him,  but  the  battle  was  unavoidable. 

When  the  Prussians  were  returned  to  the  camp, 
the  king,  hearing  that  an  Austrian  officer  waa 
brought  in  mortally  wounded,  had  the  condescen- 
sion to  visit  him.  The  ofiicer,  struck  with  this 
act  of  humanity,  said,  after  a  short  conversation, 
'*  I  should  die.  Sir,  contentedly  after  this  honour, 
if  I  might  first  show  my  gratitude  to  your  majesty 
by  informing  vou  with  what  allies  you  are  now 
united,  allies  that  have  no  intention  But'to  deceive 
vou.**  The  king  appearing  to  suspect  this  intel- 
ligence; "Sir,"  said  the  Austrian,  ** if  you  inill 
permit  me  to  send  a  messenger  to  Vienna,  I  be- 
lieve the  oueen  will  not  refuse  to  transmit  an  in- 
tercepted letter  now  in  her  hands,  which  will  put 
my  report  beyond  all  doubt." 

I'he  messenger  was  sent,  and  the  letter  trans 
mitted,  wliich  contained  the  order  sent  to  Broglio, 
who  was,  first,  forbidden  to  nux  his  troops  on  any 
occasion  with  the  Prussians  Secondly,  he  was 
ordered  to  act  always  at  a  distance  from  the  king. 
Thirdly,  to  keep  always  a  body  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men  to  observe  the  Prussian  army.  Fourthly, 
to  observe  very  closely  the  motions  of  the  king, 
for  important  reasons.  Fifthly,  to  hazard  no- 
thing ;  but  to  pretend  want  of  reinforcements,  or 
the  absence  of^  Bellisle. 

The  king  now  with  great  reason  considered 
himself  as  disen^ged  from  the  confederacy,  be- 
ing deserted  by  the  Saxons,  and  betrayed  by  the 
French ;  he  therefore  accepted  the  mediation  of 
King  George,  and  in  three  weeks  after  the  battle 
of  Czaslaw  made  nrace  with  the  U.ueen  of  Hun- 
gary, who  granted  to  him  tlie  whole  orovince  ol 
Silesia,  a  country  of  such  extent  ana  opulence 
that  he  is  said  to  receive  from  it  one-third  part  of 
liis  revenues.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  this  treaty 
it  IS  stipulated,  *<that  neitlicr  should  assist  the 
enemies  of  the  other." 

The  Uueen  of  Hunger)'  thus  disentangled  on 
one  side,  and  set  free  from  the  most  formidable  of 
her  enemies,  soon  persuaded  the  Saxons  to  peace ; 
took  possession  of  Bavaria ;  drove  the  emperor, 
after  all  his  imaginary  conquests,  to  the  shelter  of 
a  neutral  town,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  fugi- 
tive ;  and  besieged  the  French  in  Prague,  in  the 
city  which  they  had  taken  from  her. 

Having  thus  obtained  Silrsia,  the  King  of  Pru». 
sia  retiimc>fJ  to  his  own  capital,  where  he  reformed 
his  laws,  forbid  the  torture  of  criminals,  concluded 
a  defensive  alliance  with  England,  and  applied 
hiinst>lf  to  the  augmentation  of  his  army. 

This  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Clueen  of  Hun- 
gary was  one*  of  the  first  proofs  pven  by  the  King 
of  t*russia  of  the  secrecy  of  his  counsels.  BeC 
lisle,  the  French  general,  was  with  him  in  the 
camp,  as  a  friend  and  coadjutor  in  appearance, 
but  in  truth  a  spy,  and  a  writer  of  intelligence. 
Men  who  have  great  confidence  in  their  own 
penetration  are  often  by  that  confidence  deceived ; 
they  imagine  that  they  can  pierce  through  all  the 
involutions  of  intrigue  witliout  the  diligence  ne- 
cessary to  weaker  minds,  and  therefore  sit  kUa 
and  secure ;  they  beheve  that  none  can  hope  to 
deceive  them,  and  therefore  that  none  will  tiy. 
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Bellisle,  with  all  his  reputation  of  sagacity,  though 
he  was  in  the  Prussian  camp,  gave  every  day 
fresh  assurances  of  the  king's  adherence  to  his 
allies ;  while  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  army 
at  a  distance,  discovered  sufHcient  reason  to  su»> 
pect  his  desertion.  Broglio  was  slighted,  and 
Bellisle  believed,  till  on  the  11th  of  June  the 
treaty  was  signed,  and  the  king  declared  his  reso- 
lution to  keep  a  neutrality. 

This  is  one  of  the  great  performances  of  polity 
which  mankind  seem  agreed  to  celebrate  and  ad- 
mire ;  yet  to  all  this  nothing  was  necessary  but 
the  determination  of  a  very  few  men  to  be  silent 

From  this  time  the  dueen  of  Hungary  pro- 
ceeded with  an  uninterrupted  torrent  oi  success. 
The  French,  driven  from  station  to  station,  and 
deprived  of  fortress  after  fortress,  were  at  last  en- 
closed with  their  twb  generals,  Bellisle  and  Brog- 
ho,  in  the  walls  of  Prague,  which  they  had  stor^ 
with  all  provisions  necessary  to  a  town  besieged, 
and  where  they  defended  themselves  three  months 
before  any  prospect  appeared  of  relief. 

The  Austrians,  having  been  engaged  chiefly  in 
the  field,  and  in  sudden  and  tumultuary  excur- 
sions rather  than  a  regular  war,  had  no  great  de- 
gree of  skill  in  attacking  or  defending  towns. 
Thev  likewise  would  naturally  consider  all  the 
mischiefs  done  to  the  city  as  falling  ultimately 
upon  themselves,  and  therefore  were  willing  to 
gain  it  by  time  rather  than  by  force. 

It  was  apparent  that,  how  long  soever  Prague 
might  be  defended,  it  must  be  yielded  at  last,  and 
therefore  all  arts  were  tried  to  obtain  an  honour- 
able capitulation.  The  messengers  from  the  city 
were  sent  back  sometimes  unheard,  but  always 
with  this  answer,  **  That  no  terms  would  be  al- 
lowed, but  that  they  should  yield  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war.** 

The  condition  of  the  garrison  was  in  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  desperate ;  but  the  French,  to  whom 
the  praise  of  spirit  and  activity  cannot  be  denied, 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  the  honour  of  their 
arms.  Maillcbois  was  at  that  time  encamped 
with  his  army  in  Westphalia.  Orders  were  sent 
him  to  relieve  Prague.  The  enterprise  was  con- 
sidered as  romantic  Maillebois  was  a  march  of 
forty  days  distant  from  Bohemia,  the  passes  were 
narrow,  and  the  ways  foul ;  and  it  was  likely  that 
Prague  would  be  taken  before  he  could  reach  it. 
The  march  was,  however,  bej(^n:  The  army, 
being  joined  by  that  of  Count  l^axe,  consisted  of 
fiflv  thousand  men,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the 
difficulties  which  two  Austrian  armies  could  put 
in  their  way,  at  last  entered  Bohemia.  The  siege 
of  Prague,  though  not  raised,  was  remitted,  and 
a  communication  was  now  opened  to  it  with  the 
country.  But  the  Austrians,  bv  perpetual  inter- 
vention, hindered  the  garrison  from  joining  their 
friends.  The  officers  of  Maillcbois  incited  him 
to  a  battie,  because  the  army  was  houriy  lessen- 
ing by  the  want  of  provisions;  but,  instead  of 
pressing  on  to  Prague,  he  retired  into  Bavaria, 
and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  emperor's  terri- 
tories. 

The  court  of  France,  disappointed  and  offend- 
ed, conferred  the  chief  command  upon  Broj;lio, 
who  escaped  from  the  besiegers  with  very  little 
difficulty,  and  kept  the  Austrians  employed  till 
Bellisle  by  a  sudden  sally  quitted  Prague,  and 
without  any  great  loss  joined  the  mam  army. 
Broglio  then  retired  over  tne  Rhine  into  the  French 
dominions,  wasting  in  his  retreat  the  country 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  protect,  and  burning 


towns,  and  de8tro3nng  magazines  of  com,  with 
such  wantonness,  as  gave  reason  to  boheve  that 
he  expected  commendation  from  his  court  for  any 
mischiefs  done,  by  whatever  means. 

The  Austrians  pursued  their  advantages,  reco- 
vered all  their  strong  places,  in  some  of  which 
French  garrisons  had  been  left,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Bavaria,  by  taking  not  only 
Munich  the  capital,  but  In^olstadt,  the  strongest 
fortification  in  the  elector's  dominions,  where>they 
found  a  great  number  of  cannon  and  a  quantity  oil 
ammunition  intended  in  the  dreams  of^  projected 
greatness  for  the  siege  of  Vieima,  all  the  archives 
of  the  state,  the  plate  and  ornaments  of  the  electo- 
ral palace,  and  what  had  been  considered  as  most 
worthy  of  preservation.  Nothing  but  the  warlike 
stores  were  taken  away.  An  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  queen  was  required  of  the  Bavarians,  but 
without  any  explanation  whether  temporary  or 
perpetuaL 

The  emperor  lived  at  Francfort  in  the  secunty 
that  was  allowed  to  neutral  places,  but  without 
much  respect  from  the  German  princes,  except 
that,  upon  some  objections  made  by  the  queen  to 
the  validity  of  his  election,  the  King  of  Prussia 
declared  himself  determined  to  support  him  in  the 
imperial  dignity  with  all  his  power. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  token  of  no  great 
afTection  to  the  dueen  of  Hungary,  but  it  seems 
not  to  have  raised  much  alarm.  The  German 
princes  were  afraid  of  new  broils.  To  contest 
the  election  of  an  emperor  once  invested  and  ac 
knowledged,  would  be  to  overthrow  the  whole 
Germanic  constitution.  Perhaps  no  election  by 
plurality  of  sufTra^  was  ever  made  among  ha 
man  beings,  to  which  it  mij^ht  not  be  objected  that 
voices  were  procured  by  illicit  influence. 

Some  suspicions,  however,  were  raised  by  the 
king's  declaration,  which  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
viate by  ordering  his  ministers  to  declare  at  Lon- 
don and  at  Vienna,  that  he  was  resolved  not  to 
violate  the  treaty  of  Brealaw.  This  declaratioo 
was  sufficientiy  ambiguous,  and  could  not  satisfy 
those  whom  it  might  silence.  But  this  was  not  a 
time  for  nice  disquisitions ;  to  distrust  the  King  of 
Prussia  might  have  provoked  him,  and  it  was 
most  convenient  to  consider  him  as  a  friend,  till 
he  appeared  openly  as  an  enemy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  1744,  he  laised 
new  alarms  by  collecting  his  troops  and  putting 
them  in  motion.  The  earl  of  Hindford  about  this 
time  demanded  the  troops  stipulated  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Hanover,  not  perhaps  because  they 
were  thought  necessary,  but  that  the  king's  de- 
signs might  be  guesse(l  from  his  answer,  which 
was,  Uiat  troops  were  not  granted  for  the  defence 
of  any  country  till  that  country  was  in  danger,  and 
that  he  could  not  believe  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
to  be  in  much  dread  of  an  invasion,  since  he  had 
withdrawn  the  native  troops,  and  put  them  into 
the  pay  of  England. 

He  had,undoubtedly,  now  formed  designs  which 
made  it  necessary  that  his  troops  should  be  kept 
together,  and  the  time  soon  came  when  the  scene 
was  to  be  opened.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraioi 
having  chased  the  French  out  of  Bavaria,  lay  fbr 
some  months  encamped  on  the  Rhine,  eixleavour- 
ing  to  gain  a  passage  into  Alsace.  His  attempts 
had  long  been  evaded  by  the  skill  and  vigilance 
of  the  French  general,  till  at  last,  June  21,  1744, 
h?  executed  his  design,  and  lodged  his  army  in 
the  French  dominions,  to  the  surprise  and  joy  of 
a  great  part  of  Europe.    It  was  now  expoded 
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that  the  territories  of  France  would  in  their  turn 
feel  the  miseries  of  war:  and  the  nation,  which 
so  lonff  kept  the  worid  in  alarm,  be  taught  at  last 
the  value  of  peace. 

The  King  of  Prussia  now  saw  the  Austrian 
troops  at  a  great  distance  from  himi  engaged  in  a 
foreign  country  against  the  most  powerful  of  all 
their  enemies.  Now,  therefore,  was  the  time  to 
discover  that  be  had  lately  made  a  treaty  at  Franc- 
ibrt  with  the  emperor,  by  which  he  had  engaged, 
''that  as  the  court  of  Vienna  and  its  allies  appear- 
ed backward  to  re-establish  the  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  and  more  cogent  methods  appeared  ne- 
cessary ;  he,  being  animated  with  a  desire  of  co- 
operating towards  the  pacification  of  Germany, 
snould  make  an  expedition  for  the  conquest  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  put  it  into  the  possession  of  the 
emperor,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever;  in 

Smtitude  for  which  the  emperor  should  resign  to 
m  and  his  successors  a  certain  number  of  lord- 
ships, which  are  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia. His  Imperial  Majesty  likewise  guaran- 
tees to  the  King  of  Prussia  the  perpetual  posses- 
sion of  Upper  Silesia ;  and  the  kin^  guarantees 
to  the  emperor  the  perpetual  possession  of  Upper 
Austria,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have  occupied  it  by 
conquest*' 

It  is  easy  to  discover  that  the  king  began  the 
war  upon  other  motives  than  zeal  for  peace ;  and 
that,  whatever  respect  he  was  willing  (o  show  to 
the  emperor,  he  did  not  purpose  to  assist  him 
without  reward.  In  prosecution  of  this  treaty  he 
pot  his  troops  in  motion ;  and,  according  to  his 
promise,  while  the  Austrians  were  invading 
Fimnce,  he  invaded  Bohemia. 

Princes  have  this  remaining  of  humanity,  that 
they  think  themselves  obliged  not  to  make  war 
without  a  reason.  Their  reasons  are  indeed  not 
always  very  satisfactory.  Lpuis  the  Fourteenth 
seemed  to  think  his  own  glory  a  sufficient  motive 
for  the  invasion  of  Holland.  The  Czar  attacked 
Charies  of  Sweden,  because  he  had  not  been 
treated  with  sufficient  respect  when  he  made  a 
journey  in  disguise.  The  King  of  Prussia,  having 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  bis  neighbour,  was 
not  long  without  his  reasons.  On  July  30th,  he 
publish^  his  declaration,  in  which  he  declares: 

That  he  can  no  longer  stand  an  idle  spectator 
of  the  troubles  in  Germany,  but  finds  himself 
obliged  to  make  use  of  force  to  restore  the  power 
of  the  laws,  and  the  authority  of  the  emperor. 

That  the  Clueen  of  Hungary  has  treated  the 
emperor's  hereditary  dominions  with  inexpressi- 
ble cruelty. 

That  (jrermany  has  been  overrun  with  foreign 
troops  which  have  marched  through  neutral  coun- 
tries without  the  customary  requisitions. 

That  the  emperor's  troops  nave  been  attacked 
under  neutral  fortresses,  and  obliged  to  abandon 
the  empire,  of  which  their  master  is  the  head. 

That  the  imperial  dignity  has  been  treated  with 
indecency  by  tne  Hungarian  troops. 

The  queen  declaring  the  election  of  the  em- 
peror void,  and  the  diet  of  Francfbrt  ille^l^  had 
not  only  violated  the  imperial  dignity,  but  injured 
all  the  princes  who  have  the  right  of  election. 

That  he  had  no  particular  quarrel  with  the 
Clueen  of  Hungary ;  and  that  he  desires  nothing 
for  himself,  and  only  enters  as  an  auxiliary  into  a 
war  for  the  liberties  of  Germany. 

That  the  emperor  had  ofiercd  to  quit  his  pre- 
tension to  the  dominions  of  Austria,  on  condition 
IbU  his  hereditary  countries  be  restored  to  faun. 


That  this  proposal  had  been  made  to  the  King 
of  England  at  Hanau,  and  rejected  in  such  a 
manner  as  showed  that  the  King  of  England  had 
no  intention  to  restore  peace,  but  rather  to  make 
his  advantage  of  the  troubles. 

That  the  mediation  of  the  Dutch  had  been  de- 
sired ;  but  that  they  declined  to  interpose,  know- 
ing the  inflexibility  of  the  English  and  Austrian 
courts. 

The  same  terms  were  again  offered  at  Vienna, 
and  again  rejected :  that  therefore  the  queen  must 
impute  it  to  her  own  counsels  that  her  enemies 
find  new  allies. 

That  he  is  not  fighting  for  any  interest  of  his 
own,  that  he  demands  nothing  for  himself;  but  is 
determined  to  exert  all  his  powers  in  defence  of 
the  emperor,  in  vindication  or  the  right  of  election, 
and  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  which 
the  i^ucen  of  Hungary  would  enslave. 

When  this  declaration  was  sent  to  the  Prussian 
minister  in  England,  it  was  accompanied  with  a 
remonstrance  to  the  king,  in  which  many  of  the 
foregoing  positions  were  repeated ;  the  emperor's 
candour  and  disinterestedness  were  magnified: 
the  dangerous  designs  of  the  Austrians  were  dis- 
played I  it  was  imputed  to  tiicm  as  the  most  fla- 
grant violation  of  the  Germanic  constitution,  tliat 
they  had  driven  the  emperor's  troops  out  of  the 
empire ;  the  public  spint  and  generosity  of  His 
Prussian  Majesty  were  again  heartily  declared ; 
and  it  was  said,  that  this  quarrel  having  no  con- 
nexion with  English  interests,  tlie  English  ought 
not  to  interpose. 

Austria  and  ail  her  allies  were  put  into  amaze- 
ment by  this  declaration,  which  at  once  dismount- 
ed tlicm  from  the  summit  of  success,  and  obliged 
them  to  fight  through  the  war  a  second  timet 
What  succours,  or  what  promises,  Prussia  re- 
ceived from  France  was  never  publicly  known; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  a  prince  so  watch- 
ful of  opportunity  sold  assistance,  when  it  was  so 
much  wanted,  at  the  liighest  rate :  nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  he  exposed  himself  to  so  much 
hazard  only  for  the  freedom  of  Germany,  and  a 
few  petty  districts  in  Bohemia. 

Tlie  French,  who,  from  ravaging  the  empire  at 
discretion,  and  wasting  whatever  they  found  either 
among  enemies  or  friends,  were  now  driven  into 
their  own  dominions,  and  in  their  own  dominions 
were  insulted  and  pursued,  wore  on  a  sudden  by 
this  new  auxiliary  restored  to  their  former  superi- 
ority, at  least  were  disburdened  of  their  invaoers, 
and  delivered  from  their  terrors.  And  all  the 
enemies  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  saw  with  indig- 
nation and  amazement  the  recovery  of  that  power 
which  they  had  with  so  much  cost  and  bloodshed 
brought  low,  and  which  their  animosity  and  ela 
don  ha'd  disposed  them  to  imagine  yet  lower  than 
it  was. 

The  Clueen  of  Hungary  still  retabed  her  firm- 
ness. The  Prussian  declaration  was  not  long 
without  an  answer,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
European  princes  with  some  observations  on  the 
Prussian  ininbter*s  remonstrance  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  which  be  was  ordered  by  his  master  to 
read  to  the  Austrian  council,  but  not  to  deliver. 
The  same  caution  was  practised  before  when  the 
Prussians,  after  the  emperor's  death,  invaded  Si- 
lesia. This  artifice  of  political  debate  may,  per- 
haps, be  numbered  by  tne  admiren  of  gre^eas 
among  the  refinements  of  conduct^  but,  as  it  is  a 
method  of  proceeding  not  very  difncult  to  be  con- 
trived or  practised,  as  it  can  be  of  very  rare  use  lo 
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honesty  or  wisdom,  and  as  it  has  been  long 
known  to  that  class  of  men  whose  safety  depends 
upon  secrecy,  though  hitherto  applied  chiefly  irv 
petty  cheats  and  slight  transactions ;  I  do  not  see 
that  it  can  much  advance  the  reputation  of  regal 
understanding,  or  indeed  that  it  can  add  more  to 
the  safety,  than  it  takes  away  from  the  honour,  of 
him  that  shall  adopt  it 

The  mieen  in  her  answer,  after  charging  the 
King  of  Prussia  with  breach  of  the  treaty  of  Bres- 
law,  and  observing  how  much  her  enemies  will 
exult  to  see  the  peace  now  the  third  time  broken 
by  him,  declares : 

That  she  had  no  intention  to  injure  the  rights 
of  the  electors,  and  that  she  calls  in  question  not 
the  event  but  the  manner  of  the  election. 

That  she  had  spared  the  emperor's  troops  with 
great  tenderness,  and  that  they  were  driven  out 
of  the  empire  only  because  they  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France.^ 

That  she  is  so  far  from  disturbing  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  that  the  only  commotions  now  raised 
in  it  are  the  effect  of  the  armaments  of  the  King 
of  Prussia. 

Nothing  is  more  tedious  than  public  records, 
when  they  relate  to  affairs  which  by  distance  of 
tima  or  place  lose  their  power  to  interest  the 
reader.  Every  thing  grows  little  as  it  grows  re- 
mote ;  and  of  things  thus  diminished,  it  is  sufB- 
cient  to  survey  the  aggregate  without  a  minute 
examination  of^the  parts. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  if  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia's reasons  be  sufficient,  ambition  or  animosity 
can  never  want  a  plea  for  violence  and  invasion. 
What  he  charges  upon  the  dueen  of  Hungary, 
the  waste  of  country,  the  expulsion  of  the  Bava- 
rians, and  the  empfo3niient  of  foreign  troops,  is 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  a  war  inflamed 
on  either  side  to  the  utmost  violence.  All  these 
grievances  subsisted  when  he  made  the  peace, 
and  therefore  they  could  very  little  justify  its 
breach. 

It  is  true,  that  every  prince  of  the  empire  is 
obliged  to  support  the  imperial  dignity,  and  as- 
sist the  emperor  when  his  rights  are  violated. 
And  every  subsequent  contract  must  be  under- 
stood in  a  sense  consistent  with  former  obliga- 
tions. Nor  had  the  king  power  to  make  a  peace 
on  terms  contrary  to  that  constitution  by  which 
he  held  a  place  among  the  Germanic  electors. 
But  he  could  have  easily  discovered  that  not  the 
emperor  but  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  was  the  queen's 
erfemy,  not  the  administrator  of  the  imperial 
power,  but  the  claimant  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions.   Nor  did  his  allegiance  to  the  emperor. 


supposing  the  emperor  injured,  oblige  him  to  more 
than  a  succour  <»f  ten  thousand  men.  But  ten 
thousand  men  could  not  conquer  Bohemia,  and 
without  the  conquest  of  Bohemia  he  could  receive 
no  reward  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  he  so 
loudly  professed. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  he  had  taken  all 
possible  precaution  to  secure.  He  was  to  invade 
a  country  guarded  only  by  the  faith  of  treaties, 
and  therefore  lefl  unarmed,  and  unprovided  of  all 
defence.  He  had  engaged  the  French  to  attack 
Prince  Charles,  before  he  should  repass  the 
Rhine,  by  which  the  Austrians  would  at  least 
have  been  hindered  from  a  speedy  march  into 
Bohemia  :  they  were  likewise  to  yield  him  such 
other  assistance  as  he  micht  want.  I 

Relying  therefore  upon  the  promises  of  the 


House  of  Austria,  and  m  August  1744,  broke 
into  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
four  thousand  men.  When  he  entered  the  coun- 
try, he  published  a  proclamatioi,  promising,  that 
his  army  should  observe  the  stiictest  discipline, 
and  that  those  who  made  no  resistance  should  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  quiet  in  their  habitations. 
He  required  that  all  arms  in  the  custody  of  wliom- 
soever  they  might  be  placed,  should  be  given  up, 
and  put  mto  the  hands  of  public  officers.  He 
still  declared  himself  to  act  only  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  emperor,  and  with  no  other  design  than  to 
establish  peace  and  tranquillity  throughout  Ger- 
many, his  dear  countr)-. 

In  this  proclamation  there  is  one  paragraph  of 
which  I  do  not  remember  any  precedent  He 
threatens,  that  if  any  peasant  skould  be  found 
with  arms,  he  shall  be  banged  without  further  in- 
quiry ;  and  that,  if  any  lord  shall  connive  at  his 
vassals  keeping  anns  in  tlieir  custody,  his  village 
shall  be  reduced  to  ashes. 

It  is  hard  to  Hnd  upon  what  pretence  the  King 
of  Prussia  could  treat  the  Bohemians  as  criminals, 
for  preparing  to  defend  their  native  country,  or 
maintaming  their  allegiance  to  their  lawful  sore- 
reign  against  an  invader,  whether  he  appears 
principid  or  auxiliary,  whether  he  professes  to  in 
tend  tranquillity  or  confusion. 

His  progress  was  such  as  jzavc  great  hopes  to 
the  enemies  of  Austria;  hke  Caesar,  he  conqoert^l 
as  he  advanced,  and  met  with  no  opposition  tjU 
he  reached  the  walls  of  Prague.  The  indigna- 
tion and  resentment  of  the  dueen  of  Hungary 
may  be  easily  conceived  ;  the  alliance  of  Fraoo 
fort  was  now  laid  open  to  all  Europe  ;  and  the 
partition  of  the  Austrian  dominions  was  again 
publicly  projected.  They  were  to  be  shared 
among  the  emperor,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  AH  the 
powers  of  Europe  who  had  dreamed  of  cootrol- 
ling  France,  were  awakened  to  their  ibrroer  ter- 
rors ;  ail  that  had  been  done  was  now  to  be  done 
again  ;  and  every  court,  from  the  Straits  of  Gi- 
braltar to  the  Frozen  Sea.  was  filled  with  exulutioo 
or  terror,  with  schemes  of  conquest  or.  precautioQi 
for  defence. 

The  king  delighted  with  his  prosress,  and  ex- 
pecting like  other  mortals  elated  with  snocess,  that 
nis  prosperity  could  not  be  interrupted,  coatinoed 
his  march,  and  began  in  the  latter  end  of  SepCem- 
ber  the  siege  of  Prague.  He  had  ^ned  sevenl 
of  the  outer  posts,  when  he  was  mforiDed  that 
the  convoy  which  attended  his  artillery  was 
attacked  by  an  unexpected  party  of  the  Austriana 
The  king  went  immediately  to  their  assistance 
vrith  the  third  part  of  his  army,  and  found  bis 
troops  put  to  flight,  and  the  Austrians  hasting 
away  with  his  cannons  :  such  a  loss  would  have 
disabled  him  at  once.  He  fell  upon  the  Austiiana, 
whose  number  would  not  enable  them  to  with- 
stand him,  recovered  his  artillery,  and  having  also 
defeated  Bathiani,  raised  his  batteries  ;  and  there 
being  no  artillery  to  be  placed  against  him,  he  de- 
stroyed a  great  part  of  the  city.  He  then  oideral 
four  attacks  to  be  made  at  once,  and  reduced  the 
besieged  to  such  extremities,  that  in  fourteen  diTS 
the  governor  was  obliged  to  yield  the  place. 

At  the  attack  commanded  by  Schwerin,  a  gre- 
nadier is  reported  to  have  mounted  the  bastiog 
alone,  and  to  have  defended  himself  for  sometime 
with  his  sword,  till  his  followers  mounted  ifter 
him  ;  for  thi&  act  of  bravery  the  king  made  bm  a 


French,  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  rain  of  the  I  lieutenant  and  gave  liim  a  paloot  of  nobilitT. 
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Nothing  now  remained  but  that  the  Austrians 
•bould  lay  aside  all  thought  of  invading  France, 
and  apply  their  whole  power  to  their  own  defence. 
Prince  Charles,  at  the  first  news  of  tlie  Prussian 
invasion,  prepared  to  repass  the  Rhine.  This  the 
French,  according  to  their  contract  with  the  King 
of  Prussia,  should  have  attempted  to  hinder ;  but 
tbey  knew  by  experience  tlie  Austrians  would 
not  be  beaten  without  resistance,  and  that  re- 
•stance  always  incommodes  an  assailant.  As 
the  King  of  Prussia  rejoiced  in  the  distance  of  the 
Austrians,  whom  he  considered  as  entangled  in 
the  French  territories ;  the  French  rejoiced  in  the 
necessity  of  their  return,  and  pleased  themselves 
with  the  prospect  of  easy  conquests,  while  powers 
whom  they  consiciored  with  equaj  malevolence 
•bould  be  employed  in  massacring  each  other. 

Prince  Charles  took  the  opportunity  of  brii^ht 
moonshine  to  repass  the  Rhine ;  and  Noailtes, 
who  had  eariy  intelligence  of  his  motions,  gave 
him  very  little  disturbance,  but  contented  himself 
with  attacking  the  rear-guard,  and  when  they  re- 
tired to  the  main  body  ceased  his  pursuit. 

The  King,  upon  the  reduction  or  Prague,  struck 
a  medal,  which  had  on  one  side  a  plan  of  the  town, 
with  this  inscription : 

"  Prague  token  by  the  King  of  Prussia, 

September  16th,  1744 ; 

For  the  third  time  in  three  years." 

On  the  other  side  were  two  verses,  in  which  he 
prayed,  "That  his  Conouests  might  produce 
Feace."  He  then  marched  forward  with  the  ra- 
pidity which  constituted  his  military  character, 
took  possession  of  almost  all  Bohemia,  and 
began  to  talk  of  entering  Austria  and  besieging 
Vienna. 

The  queen  was  not  yet  wholly  without  resource. 
The  elector  of  Saxony,  whether  invited  or  not, 
was  not  comprised  in  the  union  of  Francfort; 
and  as  every  sovereign  is  growing  less  as  his  next 
neighbour  is  growing  greater,  he  could  not  heartily 
wish  success  to  a  confederacy  which  was  to  ag- 
grandize the  other  powers  of  Germany.  The  Prus- 
sians gave  him  likewise  a  particular  and  imme- 
diate provocation  to  oppose  them;  for,  when  they 
departed  to  the  conquest  of  Bohemia,  with  all 
the  elation  of  imaginar}^  success,  tlicy  passed 
through  his  dominions  with  unlicensed  and  con- 
temptuous disdain  of  his  authority.  As  the  ap- 
proach of  Prince  Charles  gave  a  new  prospect  of 
events,  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  queen,  whom  he  furnished  with 
a  very  larjge  body  of  troops. 

The  King  of  Prussia  having  left  a  garrison  in 
Prague,  which  he  commanded  to  put  the  burghers 
to  death  if  thev  left  their  houses  in  the  night,  went 
forward  to  take  the  other  towns  and  fortresses, 
expecting,  perhaps,  that  Prince  Charles  would  be 
interrupted  in  his  march ;  but  the  French,  though 
they  appeared  to  follow  him,  either  could  not  or 
would  not  overtake  him. 

In  a  short  time,  by  marches  pressed  on  with 
the  utmost  eagerness,  Charles  reached  Bohemia, 
leaving  the  Bavarians  to  regain  the  possession  of 
the  wasted  plains  of  their  country,  which  their 
enemies  who  still  kept  the  strong  places,  might 
•flain  seize  at  will.  At  the  approach  of  the 
Austrian  army,  the  >  courage  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  seemed  to  have  failed  him.  He  re- 
tired from  post  to  post,  and  evacuated  town 
after  town,  and  fortress  after  fortress,  without  re- 
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sistance,  or  appearance  of  resistance,  as  if  he  was 
resigning  them  to  the  rightful  owners. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  he  should 
have  made  some  effort  to  rescue  Prague;  but, 
after  a  faint  attempt  to  dispute  the  passa!ge  of 
the  Elbe,  he  ordered  his  garrison  of  eleven  thou- 
sand men  to  quit  the  place.  1  hey  left  behind  them 
their  magazines,  and  neavy  artillery,  among  which 
were  seven  pieces  of  remarkable  excellence, 
called  "I'he  Seven  Electors."  But  they  took 
with  them  their  field  cannon  and  a  ereat  number 
of  carriages  laden  with  stores  and  plunder,  which 
they  were  forced  to  leave  in  their  way  to  the 
Saxons  and  Austrians  that  harassed  their  march. 
They  at  last  entered  Silesia  with  the  loss  of  about 
a  third  part 

The  King  of  Prussia  suffered  much  in  his  re- 
treat; for  besides  the  military  stores,  which  he 
left  every  where  behind  him,  even  to  the  clothes 
of  his  troops,  there  was  a  want  of  provisions  in 
his  army,  and  consequently  fre(]uent  desertions 
and  many  diseases ;  and  a'  soldier  sick  or  killed 
was  eoually  lost  to  a  flyinif  army. 

At  last  he  re-entered  nis  own  territories,  and, 
having  stationed  his  troops  in  places  of  security, 
returned  for  a  time  to  Beriin,  where  he  forbade  ul 
to  speak  cither  ill  or  well  of  the  campaign. 

To  what  end  such  a  prohibition  could  conduce, 
it  is  difficult  to  discover ;  there  is  no  country  in 
which  men  can  be  forbidden  to  know  what  they 
know,  and  what  is  universally  known  may  as 
well  be  spoken.  It  is  true,  that  in  popular  govern- 
ments seditious  discourses  may  inflame  me  vul- 
gar; but  in  such  governments  they  cannot  be 
restrained,  and  in  absolute  monarchies  they  are 
of  little  eftect 

When  the  Prussians  invaded  Bohemia,  and 
this  whole  nation  was  fired  with  resentment,  the 
King  of  England  gave  orders  in  his  palace  that 
none  should  mention  his  nephew  with  disrespect ; 
by  this  command  he  maintained  the  decency  ne- 
cessary between  princes,  without  enforcing,  and 
probably  without  expecting  obedience,  but  in  hif 
own  presence. 

The  King  of  Prussia's  edict  regarded  only  him- 
selfi  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  was 
his  motive,  unless  he  intended  to  spare  himself 
the  mortification  of  absurd  and  illiberal  flattery, 
which,  to  a  mind  stung  with  disgrace,  must  have 
been  in  the  highest  degree  painful  and  disgusting. 

Moderation  in  prosperity  is  a  virtue  very  diffi- 
cult to  all  mortals  ;  forbearance  of  revenge,  when 
revenge  is  within  reach,  is  scarcely  ever  to  be 
fuund  among  princes.  Now  was  the  time  when 
the  Uueen  of  Hungary  might  perhaps  have  made 
peace  on  her  own  terms  ;  but  keenness  of  resent- 
ment, and  arrogance  of  success,  withheld  her  from 
the  due  use  of  the  present  opportunity.  It  is 
said  that  the  King  ot  Prussia  in  his  retreat  sent 
letters  to  Prince  Charles,  which  were  supposed  to 
contain  ample  concessions,  but  were  sent  back 
unopened.  The  King  of  England  offered  like- 
wise to  mediate  between  them ;  but  his  proposi- 
tions were  rejected  at  Vienna,  where  a  resolution 
was  taken  not  only  to  revenge  the  interruption  of 
their  success  on  the  Rhine  by  the  recovery  of  Si- 
lesia, but  to  reward  the  Saxons  for  their  season- 
able  help  by  giving  them  part  of  the  PrusaiaD 
dominions. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745,  died  tn« 
Emperor  Charles  of  Bavaria ;  the  trea^  of  Frane 
fort  was  consequently  at  an  end ;  and  the  Kin| 
of  Pniasia,  being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  tb^ 
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character  of  auxiliary  to  the  emperor,  and  having 
avowed  no  other  reason  for  the  war,  might  have 
honourably  withdrawn  his  forces,  and  on  his  own 
principles  have  complied  with  terms  of  peace; 
Dut  no  terms  were  offered  him ;  the  queen  pur- 
sued him  with  the  utmost  ardour  of  hostility,  and 
the  French  left  him  to  his  own  conduct  and  his 
own  destiny. 

His  Bohemian  conquests  were  already  lost; 
and  he  was  now  chased  back,  into  Silesia,  where, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  war  continued 
in  an  equilibration  by  alternate  losses  and  advan- 
tages. In  April,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  seeing 
his  dominions  overrun  by  the  Austrians,  and  re- 
ceiving very  little  succour  from  the  French,  made 
a  peace  with  the  dueen  of  Hungary  upon  easy 
conditions,  and  the  Austrians  haamore  troops  to 
employ  against  Prussia. 

But  the  revolutions  of  war  will  not  suffer  hu- 
man presumption  to  remain  long  unchecked.  The 
peace  with  Bavaria  was  scarcely  concluded,  when 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  lost,  and  all  the  allies 
of  Austria  called  upon  her  to  exert  her  utmost 
power  for  the  preservation  of  the  Low  Countries ; 
and,  a  few  days  after  the  loss  at  Fontenoy,  the 
first  battle  between  tlie  Prussians  and  the  com- 
bined army  of  Austrians  and  Saxons  was  fought 
at  Niedburgh,  in  Silesia. 

The  particulars  of  this  battle  were  variously 
reported  by  the  different  parties,  and  published  in 
the  journals  of  that  time;  to  transcribe  them 
would  be  tedious  and  useless,  because  accounts 
of  battles  are  not  easily  understood,  and  because 
there  are  no  means  o\'  determining  to  which  of 
the  relations  credit  should  be  given.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  they  all  end  in  claiming  or  allowing  a 
complete  victory  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
gained  all  the  Austrian  artillery^  killed  four  thou- 
sand, took  seven  thousand  prisoners,  with  the 
loss,  according  to  the  Prussian  narrative,  of  only 
sixteen  hundred  men. 

He  now  advanced  again  into  Bohemia,  where, 
however,  he  made  no  great  progress.  The  dueen 


of  Hungary,  though  defeated,  was  not  sobdned. 
She  poured  in  her  troops  from  all  parts  to  the 
reinforcement  of  Prince  Charies,  and  detenBioed 
to  continue  the  struggle  with  all  ho'  power.  The 
king  saw  that  Bohemia  was  an  anpleasing  aod 
inconvenient  theatre  of  war,  in  whirh  he  aboiild 
be  ruined  by  a  miscarriage,  and  should  get  little 
by  a  victory.  Saxony  was  left  defenceless,  and, 
it  it  was  conquered,  might  be  plundered. 

He  therefore  published  a  aedaration  against 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and,  without  waiting  Hot 
reply,  invaded  his  dominions.  This  invasion  pro- 
duced another  battle  at  Standentz,  which  eoaed, 
as  the  former,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pruasiaiis. 
The  Austrians  had  some  advantage  in  the  begin- 
ning ;  and  their  irregular  troops,  who  are  alwavs 
danng,  and  are  always  ravenous,  broke  into  the 
Prussian  camp,  and  carried  away  the  militaJT 
chest.  But  this  was  ouuly  repaired  bj  the  spoils 
of  Saxony. 

The  dueen  of  Hungary  was  still  inflexible,  and 
hoped  that  fortune  would  at  last  change.  She  re- 
cruited once  more  her  army,  and  prepared  to  bi- 
vade  the  territories  of  Brandenburgh :  but  tlie 
King  of  Prussia's  activity  prevented  all  her  d<s 
signs.  One  part  of  his  forces  seized  Leipsic,  aod 
the  other  once  more  defeated  the  Saxons;  the 
King  of  Poland  fled  from  his  dominions,  Prince 
Charles  retired  into  Bohemia.  The  King  of  Pros 
sia  entered  Dresden  as  a  conqueror,  exacted  tety 
severe  contributions  from  the  whole  country,  anil 
the  Austrians  and  Saxons  were  at  last  compelled 
to  receive  from  him  such  a  peace  as  he  woold 
grant.  He  imposed  no  severe  conditions  exce|4 
the  payment  of  the  contributions,  made  no  new 
claim  of  dominions,  and,  with  the  EHector  Pala- 
tine, acknowledged  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  (or 
emperor. 

The  Uves  of  princes,  like  the  histories  of  na- 
tions, have  their  periods.  We  shall  here  sospeml 
our  narrative  of  tne  King  of  Prussia,  who  was  now 
at  the  height  of  human  greatness,  giving  laws  to  his 
enemies,  and  courted  by  all  the  powers  of  Eoropei 
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Though  the  writer  of  the  following  Essays* 
seems  to  have  had  the  fortune,  common  amon^ 
men  of  letters,  of  raising  Uttle  curiosity  after  his 
private  life,  and  has,  therefore,  few  memorials 
preserved  of  his  felicities  and  misfortunes;  yet, 
because  an  edition  of  a  posthumous'work  appears 
imperfect  and  neglected,  without  some  account  of 
the  author,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  attempt 
the  gratification  of  that  curiosity  which  naturally 
inquires  by  what  peculiarities  of  nature  or  fortune 
eminent  men  have  been  distinguished,  how  un- 
common attainments  have  been  gained,  and  what 
influence  learning  had  on  its  possessors,  or  virtue 
oil  its  teachers. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  bom  at  London,  in 
the  parish  of  St  Michael,  in  Cheapside,  on  the 
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19th  of  October^  1605.*  His  father  was  a  dm- 
chant,  of  an  anaent  family  at  Upton,  in  Cheshim 
Of  the  name  or  family  of  his  mother  I  find  do 
account 

Of  his  childhood  or  youth  there  is  little  known, 
except  that  he  lost  his  father  very  early;  that  be 
was,  according  to  the  conunon  f  fate  of  oiphana, 
defrauded  by  one  of  his  guardians ;  and  that  ke 
was  placed  for  his  education  at  the  school  </ 
Winchester. 

His  mother,  having  taken  |  three  thooMB^ 
pounds  as  the  third  part  of  her  husbands  pro- 
perty, left  her  son,  by  consequence,  six  thousand, 
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a  large  fbitune  for  a  man  destined  to  learning  at 
that  time,  when  commerce  had  not  vet  filledthe 
nation  with  nominal  riches.  But  it  nappened  to 
him,  as  to  many  others,  to  be  made  poor  by  opu- 
lence ;  for  his  mother  soon  married  Sir  Tnomas 
Dutton,  probably  by  the  inducement  of  her  for- 
tune ;  and  he  was  left  to  the  rapacity  of  his  ffuar- 
diaii,  deprived  now  of  both  liis  parents,  and  (nere- 
fori)  helpless  and  unprotected. 

He  was  removed  in  the  banning  of  the  year 
16S3,  from  Winchester  to  Oxford,*  and  entered  a 
gentleman-commoner  of  Broadgate-hall,  which 
was  soon  afterwards  endowed,  and  took  the  name 
of  Pembroke-college,  from  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
thf4i  chancellor  of  the  University.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  January 
SI  St,  1626-7;  being,  as  Wood  remarks,  the  first 
m  m  of  eminence  graduated  from  the  new  college, 
to  which  the  zeal  or  gratitude  of  those  that  love  it 
most  can  wish  little  better  than  that  it  may  long 
pioceed  as  it  began. 

Havins  afterwards  taken  his  degree  of  Master 
ot*  Arts,  lie  turned  his  studies  to  physic,!  >^nd 
practised  it  for  some  time  in  Oxfordshire;  but 
Boon  afterwards,  either  induced  by  curiosity,  or 
invited  by  promises,  he  quitted  his  settlement,  and 
accompanied  X  his  father-in-law,  who  had  some 
itmployment  in  Ireland,  in  a  visitation  of  the  forts 
lino  castles,  which  the  state  of  Ireland  then  made 
necessary. 

He  that  has  once  prevailed  on  himself  to  break 
his  connexions  of  acquaintance,  and  begin  a  wan- 
dering life,  very  easily  continues  it  Ireland  had, 
at  that  time,  very  little  to  offer  to  the  observation 
of  a  man  of  letters :  he,  therefore,  passed  I  into 
Prance  and  Italy ;  made  some  stay  at  Montpel- 
lier  and  Padua,  which  were  then  the  celebrated 
schools  of  physic;  and  returning  home  through 
Holland,  procured  himself  to  be  created  doctor  of 
physic  at  Ley  den. 

When  he  began  his  travels,  or  when  he  con- 
cluded them,  there  is  no  certain  account ;  nor  do 
there  remain  any  observations  made  bv  liim  in  his 
passage  through  those  countries  whicfi  he  visited. 
To  consider,  therefore,  what  pleasure  or  instruc- 
tion might  have  been  received  from  the  remarks 
of  a  man  so  curious  and  diligent,  would  be  volun- 
tarily to  indulge  a  painful  reflection,  and  load  the 
imagination  with  a  wish,  which,  while  it  is  formed, 
is  known  to  be  vain.  It  is,  however,  to  be  la- 
mented, that  those  who  arc  most  capable  of  im- 
proving mankind,  very  frequently  neglect  to  com- 
municate their  knowledge;  eitner  because  it  is 
more  pleasing  to  ^ther  ideas  than  to  impart  them, 
or  because,  to  mmds  naturally  great,  few  things 
appear  of  so  much  importance  as  to  deserve  the 
notice  of  the  public 

About  the  year  1634,§  h^  is  supposed  to  have 
returned  to  London ;  and  the  next  year  to  have 
written  his  celebrated  treatise,  called  "Religio 
Medici," — the  reliffion  of  a  physician,  ||  which 
be  declares  himself  never  to  have  intended  for  the 
press,  having  composed  it  only  for  his  own  exer- 
cise and  entertainment  It,  indeed,  contains  many 
passages,  which,  relating  merely  to  his  own  per- 
son, can  be  of  no  great  importance  to  the  public ; 
but  when  it  was  written,  it  happened  to  him  as  to 
others,  he  was  too  much  pleased  with  his  per- 
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formance,  not  to  think  that  it  might  please  otherf 
as  much;  he,  therefore,  communicated  it  to  his 
friends,  and  receiving,  I  suppose,  that  exuberant 
applause  with  which  every  man  repays  the  grant 
oi  perusing  a  manuscript,  he  was  not  very  diugent 
to  obstruct  his  own  praise  by  recalling  his  papers, 
but  suffered  them  to  wander  from  hand  to  hand, 
till  at  last,  without  his  own  consent,  they  were,  in 
1642,  given  to  a  printer. 

This  has,  perhaps,  sometimes  befallen  others  : 
and  this,  I  am  willing  to  believe,  did  really  hap- 
pen to  Dr.  Browne:  but  there  is  surely  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  complaints  so 
frequently  made  of  surreptitious  editions.  A 
song,  or  an  epigram,  may  be  easily  printed  with- 
out the  author's  knowledge  ;  because  it  may  be 
learned  when  it  is  repeated,  or  may  be  written  out 
with  very  httle  trouble  ;  but  a  long  treatise,  how* 
ever  elegant,  is  not  often  copied  by  mere  zeal  or 
curiosity,  but  may  be  worn  out  in  passing  from 
hand  to  hand,  before  it  is  multiplied  by  a  tran- 
script It  is  easy  to  convey  an  imperfect  book,  by 
a  distant  hand,  to  the  press,  and  plead  the  circu- 
lation of  a  false  copy  as  an  excuse  for  publishing 
the  true,  or  to  correct  what  is  found  faulty  or  of- 
fensive, and  charge  the  errors  on  the  transcriber's 
depravations. 

This  is  a  stratagem,  by  which  an  author  pant 
ing  for  fame,  and  yet  afraid  of  seeming  to  chal- 
lenge it,  may  at  once  gratify  his  vanity,  and  pre- 
serve the  appearance  of  modesty  ;  may  enter  the 
lists,  and  secure  a  retreat :  and  this  candour  might 
suffer  to  pass  undetected  as  an  innocent  fraud, 
but  that  indeed  no  fraud  is  innocent ;  for  the  con- 
fidence which  makes  the  happiness  of  society  is 
in  some  degree  diminished  by  every  man  whose 
practice  is  at  variance  with  his  words. 

The  **  Religio  Me<lici"  was  no  sooner  published 
than  it  excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  by  the 
novelty  of  paradoxes,  the  dignity  of  sentiment, 
the  quick  succession  of  images,  the  multitude  of 
abstruse  allusions,  the  subtlety  of  disquisition, 
and  the  strength  of  language. 

What  is  much  read  will  be  much  criticised. 
The  Earl  of  Dorset  recommended  this  book  to 
the  perusal  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  returned 
his  judgment  upon  it,  not  in  a  letter,  but  a  book ; 
in  which,  though  mingled  with  some  positions 
fabulous  and  uncertain,  there  are  acute  remarks, 
just  censures,  and  profound  speculations;  yet 
principal  claim  to  aamiration  is,  that  *  it  was 
written  in  twenty-four  hours,  of  which  part  was 
spent  in  procuring  Browne's  book,  and  part 
in  reading  it 

Of  these  animadversions,  when  they  were  yet 
not  all  printed,  either  officiousness  or  malice  in- 
formed Dr.  Browne ;  who  wrote  to  Sir  Kenelm 
with  much  softness  and  ceremony,  declaring  the 
un  worthiness  of  his  work  to  engage  such  notice, 
the  intended  privacy  of  the  composition,  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  impression :  and  received  an 
answer  equally  genteel  and  respectful,  containing 
high  commendations  of  the  piece,  pompous  pro- 
fessions of  reverence,  meek  acknowledgments 
of  inability,  and  anxious  apologies  for  the  hasti- 
ness of  his  remarks. 

The  reciprocal  civility  of  authors  is  one  of  the 
most  risible  scenes  in  the  farce  of  life.  Who 
would  not  have  thought,  that  these  two  lumina 
ries  of  their  age  had  ceased  to  endeavour  to  grow 
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bright  by  the  obscuration  of  each  other?  yet  the 
animadversions  thus  weak,  thus  precipitate,  upon 
a  book  thus  injured  in  the  transcription,  quickly 
passed  the  press ;  and  **  ReUgio  Media"  was 
more  accurately  pubhshed,  with  an  admonition 
prefixed  ^  to  those  who  have  or  shall  peruse  the 
observations  upon  a  former  corrupt  copy  ;"  in 
which  there  is  a  severe  censure,  not  upon  Digby, 
who  was  to  be  used  with  ceremony,  but  upon  the 
observator  who  had  usurped  his  name  ;  nor  was 
this  invective  written  by  Dr.  Browne,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  satisfied  with  his  opponent's  aoo- 
logy  ;  but  by  some  officious  friend,  zealous  for  his 
honour,  without  his  consent. 

Browne  has,  indeed,  in  his  own  preface,  en- 
deavoured to  secure  himself  from  rigorous  ex- 
aminalion,  by  allecing,  that  "many  things  are 
deUvered  rhetorically,  many  expressions  merely 
tropical,  and  therefore  many  things  to  be  taken  in 
a  sofl  and  flexible  sense,  and  not  to  be  called 
unto  the  rigid  test  of  reawn."  The  first  glance 
upon  this  book  will  indeed  discover  examples  of 
this  hberty  of  thought  and  expression  :  **I  could 
be  content  (says  he)  to  be  notning  almost  to  eter- 
nity, if  I  might  enjoy  my  Saviour  at  the  last" 
He  has  little  acquaintance  with  the  acuteness  of 
Browne,  who  suspects  him  of  a  serious  opinion, 
that  any  thing  can  bo  "  almost  eternal,"  or  that 
any  time  be^nning  and  ending  is  not  infinitely 
less  than  inhnite  duration. 

In  this  book  he  speaks  much,  and.  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Digby,  too  much  of  himseU ;  but  with 
such  gencralilv  and  conciseness  as  af!brds  very 
little  hght  to  his  biographer :  he  declares,  that, 
besides  the  dialects  of^dinerent  provinces,  he  un- 
derstood six  languages  ;  that  he  was  no  stranger 
to  astronomy;  and  that  he  had  seen  several 
countries  ;  but  what  most  awakens  curiosity  is, 
his  solemn  assertion,  that  "  his  lifehas  been  a  mira- 
cle of  thirty  years ;  which  to  relate  were  not  his- 
torTf  but  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  would  sound  like 
a  fable." 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  sense  in  which  all  life 
is  miraculous ;  as  it  is  a  union  of  powers  of  which 
we  can  image  no  connexion,  a  succession  of  mo- 
tions of  which  the  first  cause  must  be  supernatu- 
ral ;  but  life,  thus  explained,  whatever  it  may  have 
of  miracle,  will  have  nothing  of  fable;  and, 
therefore,  the  author  undoubtediv  had  regard  to 
something,  by  which  he  imagined  himself^distin- 
guished  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Of  these  wonders,  however,  the  view  that  can 
be  now  taken  of  his  life  offers  no  appearance. 
The  course  of  his  education  was  like  that  of 
others,  such  as  put  him  little  in  the  way  of  extra- 
ordinary casualties.  A  scholastic  and  academi- 
cal life  is  very  uniform  ;  and  has,  indeed,  more 
safety  than  pleasure.  A  traveller  has  greater  op- 
portunities of  adventure  ;  but  Browne  traversed 
no  unknown  seas,  or  Arabian  deserts ;  and,  sure- 
ly, a  man  may  visit  Prance  and  Italy,  reside  at 
M ontpellier  and  Padua,  and  at  last  take  his  de- 
gree at  Leyden,  without  any  thing  miraculous. 
What  it  was  that  would,  if  it  was  related,  sound 
flo  poetical  and  fabulous,  we  are  left  to  miess  ;  I 
bcheve  without  hope  of  guessing  rightly.  The 
wonders  probably  were  transacted  in  his  own 
mind  ;  self-love,  co-operating  with  an  imagina- 
tion vigorous  and  ferule  as  that  of  Browne^  will 
find  or  make  objects  of  astonishment  in  every 
man'sjife ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  human  being, 
however  hid  in  the  crowd  from  the  observation 
of  hia  fellow  mortals,  who  if  he  baa  leisure  aad 


disposition  to  recollect  his  own  thoughts  and  ac> 
tions,  will  not  conclude  his  life  in  some  sort  a  mi- 
racle, and  imagine  himself  distinguished  &om  all 
the  rest  of  his  species  by  many  discriminations  d 
nature  or  of  fortune. 

The  success  of  this  performance  was  such,  u 
might  naturally  encourage  the  author  to  new  un- 
dertakings. A  gentleman  of  Cambridge,*  whose 
name  was  Mcrryweather,  turned  it  not  inde- 
gantly  into  Latin  ;  and  from  his  version  it  was 
again  translated  into  Italian,  German  Dutch  and 
French  ;  and  at  Strasburg  the  Latin  translation 
was  pubhshed  with  large  notes,  by  Levinus 
Nicolaus  Moltkenius.  Of  the  English  annota- 
tions, which  in  all  the  editions  from  1644,  accom- 
pany the  book,  the  author  is  unknown. 

Of  Mcrryweather,  to  whose  aeal  Browne  was 
so  much  indebted  for  the  sudden  extension  of  his 
renown,  I  know  nothing,  but  that  he  published  a 
small  treatise  for  the  instruction  of  young  persoos 
in  the  attainment  of  the  Latin  style.  He  pnnted 
his  translation  in  Holland  with  some  difficaltr.  f 
The  first  printer  to  whom  he  offered  it  carried  it 
to  Salmasius,  "  who  laid  it  by  (sajrs  he)  in  state 
for  three  months,"  and  then  discouraged  its  pub- 
lication :  it  was  aflerwards  rejected  by  two  other 
printers,  and  at  last  was  received  by  Hackiua. 

The  pecuharitiesof  this  book  raised  the  author, 
as  is  usual,  many  admirers  and  many  enemies ; 
but  we  know  not  of  more  than  one  professed  an- 
swer, written  under!  the  title  of  "Medicus  Me- 
dicatus,"  by  Alexander  Ross,  which  was  univer- 
sally neglected  by  the  world. 

At  the  time  when  this  book  was  published.  Dr. 
Browne  resided  at  Norwich,  where  he  had  settled 
in  1636,  by§  the  persuaaon  of  Dr.  Lushington, 
his  tutor,  who  was  then  rector  of  Bamham 
West-gate  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  recorded 
by  W^>d,  that  his  practise  was  very  extensive, 
and  that  many  patients  resorted  to  him.  In 
1637 II  he  was  incorporated  doctor  of  physic  in 
Oxford. 

He  married  in  1641  T  Mrs.  Mileham,  of  a 
good  family  in  Norfolk  ;  "a  lady  (says  White 
foot)  of  such  symmetrical  proportion  to  her  wor 
thy  nusband,  both  in  the  graces  of  her  body  and 
mind,  that  they  seemed  to  come  together  by  a 
kind  of  natural  magnetism." 

This  marriage  could  not  but  draw  the  railler? 
of  contemporary  wits**  upon  a  man  who  had 
just  been  wishing  in  his  new  book,  *'that  m-e 
might  procreate  like  trees,  without  conjunction," 
and  hadft  lately  declared,  that  "the  whole  world 
was  made  for  man,  but  only  the  twelflh  part  of 
man  for  woman  ;*'  and,  that  "  man  is  the  whole 
world,  but  woman  only  the  rib  or  crooked  part  of 
man." 

Whether  the  My-  had  been  yet  bformed  of 
these  contemptuous  positions,  or  whether  she 
was  pleased  with  the  conquest  of  so  formidable  a 
rebel,  and  considered  it  as  a  double  triumph,  to  at- 
tract  so  much  merit,  and  overcome  so  powecfiil 
prejudices,  or  whether,  hke  most  others,  she  mar- 
ried upon  mingled  motives,  between  convenience 
and  inclination  ;  she  had,  however,  no  reason  to 
repent  for  she  Uved  happily  with  him  one-and- 
forty  years,  and  bore  him  ten  children,  of  whom 
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one  foil  and  three  daughters  outli?ed  their  pa- 
rents :  she  survived  him  two  years,  and  passed 
her  widowhood  in  plenty,  if  not  in  opulence. 

Browne,  having  now  entered  the  world  as  an 
author,  and  experienced  the  delights  of  praise 
and  molestations  of  censure,  probably  found  his 
dread  of  the  public  eve  diminished ;  and  there- 
fore was  not  long  before  he  trusted  his  name  to 
the  critics  a  second  time ;  for  in  1646*  he  printed 
**  Enquiries  into  vulgar  and  common  Errours ;"  a 
work,  which  as  it  arose  not  from  fancy  and  inven- 
tion, but  fVom  observation  and  books,  and  con- 
tained not  a  single  discourse  of  one  continued 
tenor,  of  which  the  latter  part  arose  from  the  for- 
mer, but  an  enumeration  of  many  unconnected 
particulars,  must  have  been  the  collection  of  vears, 
and  the  effect  of  a  design  early  formed  and  long 
fRirsued,  to  which  his  remarks  had  been  con- 
tinoally  referred,  and  which  arose  gradually  to  its 
liresent  bulk  by  the  daily  ag^nregation  of  new  par- 
ticles of  knowledge.  It  is  mdeed  to  be  wished 
that  he  had  longer  delayed  the  publication,  and 
added  what  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  might 
have  furnished:  the  thirty-six  years  which  tie 
n>ent  afterwards  in  study  and  experience,  would 
doubtless  have  made  large  additions  to  an  '*  En- 
auiiy  into  vulgar  Errours.**  He  published  in  1673 
uie  sixth  edition,  witli  some  improvements  ;  but  I 
think  rather  with  explication  of  what  ho  had 
ahneady  written,  than  any  new  heads  of  disquisi- 
tion. But  with  the  work  such  as  the  author, 
whether  hindered  from  continuing  it  by  eagerness 
of  praise,  or  weariness  of  labour,  thought  fit  to 
l^ive,  we  must  be  content ;  and  remember,  that 
m  ail  sublunaiy  things  there  is  something  to  be 
wished,  which  we  must  wish  in  vain. 

This  book,  like  his  former,  was  received  with 
great  applause,  was  answered  by  Alexander 
Ross,  and  translated  into  Dutch  and  Gcrinan, 
and,  not  many  years  ago,  into  French.  It  might 
now  be  proper,  liad  not  the  favour  with  which  it 
was  at  first  received  filled  the  kingdom  with  copies. 
to  reprint  it  with  notes,  partly  supplemental,  and 
partly  emendatory,  to  subjom  those  discoveries 
which  the  industry  of  the  last  age  has  made,  and 
eorrcct  those  mistakes  which  the  author  has  com- 
mitted not  by  idleness  or  negligence,  but  for  want 
of  Boyle's  and  Newton*s  philosophy. 

He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  willing  to  pay 
labour  tor  truth.  Having  hoard  a  flying  rumour 
of  sympathetic  needles,  by  which,  suspended  over 
a  circular  alphabet,  distant  friends  or  lovers  might 
correspond,  he  procurer!  two  such  alphabets  to  be 
made,  touched  nis  needles  with  the  same  magnet, 
and  placed  them  upon  proper  spindles :  the  result 
was,  that  when  ho  moved  one  of  his  needles,  the 
other,  instead  of  taking  by  sympathy  the  same 
direction,  "stood  like  the  piflars  of  Hercules.** 
That  it  continued  motionless,  will  be  easily  be- 
Keved ;  and  most  men  would  have  been  content 
to  believe  it,  without  the  labour  of  so  hopeless  an 
experiment  Browne  mijght  himself  have  ob- 
tained the  same  conviction  by  a  method  less 
operose,  if  he  had  thrust  his  needles  through  corks, 
and  sot  them  afloat  in  two  basons  of  water. 

Notwithstanding  his  zeal  to  detect  old  errors, 
he  seems  not  very  easy  to  admit  new  positions, 
for  he  never  mentions  the  motion  of  the  earth 
but  with  contempt  and  ridicule,  though  the  opi- 
nion which  admits  it  was  then  growing  popular. 
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and  was  surely  plausible,  even  before  it  was  coo- 
limied  by  later  observations. 

The  reputation  of  Browne  encouraged  some 
low  writer  to  publish,  under  his  name,  a  book 
called  ^Nature's Cabinet  unlocked,'*!  translated, 
according  to  Wood,  from  the  physics  of  Magirus ; 
of  which  Browne  took  care  to  clear  himselij  by 
modestly  advertising,  that  **  if  any  man:^  had  been 
benefited  by  it,  he  was  not  so  ambitious  as  to 
challenge  the  honour  thereof^  as  having  no  hand 
in  that  work.** 

In  1658,  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  ums  in 
Norfolk  gave  him  occasion  to  write  "  HyUruAm^ 
phia^  Urn-buriaL  or  a  Discourse  of  Sepulchral 
urns,**  in  which  he  treats,  with  his  usual  learning, 
on  the  funeral  rites  of  the  ancient  nations ;  ex- 
hibits their  various  treatment  of  the  dead ;  and 
examines  the  substances  found  in  his  Norfoldan 
ums.  There  is,  perhaps,  none  of  his  works 
which  better  exemplifies  his  reading  or  memory. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  how  many  particu- 
lars he  has  amassed  together,  in  a  treatise  which 
seems  to  have  been  occasionally  written ;  and  for 
which,  therefore,  no  materials  could  have  been 
previously  collected.  It  is  indeed,  like  other  trea- 
tises of  antiquity,  rather  for  curiosity  than  use ; 
for  it  is  of  small  importance  to  know  which  nation 
buried  their  dead  in  the  ground,  which  threw  them 
into  the  sea,  or  which  gave  them  to  the  birds  and 
beasts ;  when  the  practice  of  cremation  began, 
or  when  it  was  disused ;  whether  the  bones  of 
diflerent  persons  were  mingled  in  the  same  um ; 
what  oblations  were  thrown  into  the  pyre;  or 
how  the  ashes  of  the  body  were  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  substances.  Of  the  uselesa- 
ness  of  these  inquiries  Browne  seems  not  to  have 
been  ignorant;  and  therefore  concludes  them 
with  an  observation  which  can  never  be  too  fre- 
quently recollected : 

"  All  or  most  apprehensions  rested  in  opinions 
of  some  future  being,  which,  ignorantl^r  or  coldly 
beUcvcd,  be^t  those  pcrvcrtedconceptions,  cere- 
monies, sayings,  which  christians  pity  or  lau^h 
at  Happy  are  they  which  live  not  in  that  dis- 
advantage of  time,  when  men  could  say  little  for 
fiituritv,  but  from  reason ;  whereby  the  noblest 
mind  fell  often  upon  doubtful  deaths,  and  melan- 
choly dissolutions;  with  these  hopes  Socrates 
warmed  lus  doubtful  spirits  against  the  cold 
potion  ;  and  Cato,  before  he  durst  give  the  fatal 
stroke,  spent  part  of  the  night  in  reading  the  im- 
mortality of  Plato,  thereby  confirming  his  ivaver- 
ing  hand  unto  the  animosity  of  that  attempt 

"  It  is  the  heaviest  stone  that  melancholy  can 
throw  at  a  man,  to  tell  him  that  he  is  at  the  end 
of  his  nature ;  or  that  there  is  no  further  state  to 
come,  imto  which  this  seems  progressional,  and 
otherwise  made  in  vain :  without  this  acoomplish- 
ment,  the  natural  expectation  and  desire  of  such 
a  state  were  but  a  fallacy  in  nature ;  unsatisfied 
considerators  would  quarrel  at  the  justness  of  the 
constitution,  and  rest  content  that  Adam  had 
fallen  lower,  whereby,  by  knowing  no  other  ori- 
ginal and  dfeeper  ignorance  of  themselvea,  they 
might  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  inferior 
creatures,  who  m  tranquillity  possess  thdr  coo- 
stitutioni^  as  having  not  the  apprehension  to  de- 
plore their  own  natures ;  and  being  framed  below 
the  circumference  of  theae  hopes  of  cognition  of 
better  things,  the  wisdom  of  God  hath 
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tated  their  contentment  But  the  superior  in- 
gredient and  obscured  part  of  ourselves,  whereto 
all  present  felicities  afford  no  resting  contentment, 
will  be  able  at  last  to  tell  us  we  are  more  than 
our  present  selves :  and  evacuate  such  hopes  in 
the  fruition  of  their  own  accomplishments.'' 

To  his  treatise  on  **  Urn-burial"  was  added 
"  The  Garden  of  Cyrus,  or  the  quincunxial  lo- 
zenge, or  network  plantation  of  the  Ancients, 
artincially,  naturally,  mystically,  considered." 
This  discourse  he  begins  with  the  "  Sacred 
Garden,"  in  which  the  first  man  was  placed  ;  and 
deduces  the  practice  of  horticulture  from  the 
earliest  accounts  of  antiquity,  to  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Cyrus,  the  first  man  whom  we  actually 
know  to  have  planted  a  quincunx ;  which,  how- 
ever, our  author  is  inclined  to  believe  of  lon^r 
date,  and  not  only  discovers  it  in  the  description 
of  the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  but  seems 
willing  to  brieve,  and  to  persuade  his  reader,  that  it 
was  practised  by  the  feeders  on  vegetables  before 
^  the  flood. 

Some  of  the  most  pleasing  performances  have 
been  produced  by  learning  and  genius  exercised 
upon  subjects  of  Uttle  importance.  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  pride  of  wit,  to  show 
how  it  could  exalt  the  low,  and  amplify  the  little. 
To  speak  not  inadequately  of  things  really  and 
naturally  great,  is  a  task  not  only  diflicult  but 
disagreeable ;  because  the  writer  is  degraded  in 
his  own  eyes  by  standing  in  comparison  with  his 
subject,  to  which  he  can  hope  to  add  nothing 
from  his  imagination ;  but  it  is  a  perpetual  tri- 
umph of  fancy  to  expand  a  scanty  theme,  to  raise 
glittering  ideas  from  obscure  properties,  and  to 
produce  to  the  worid  an  object  of  wonder  to  which 
nature  had  contributed  Uttle.  To  this  ambition, 
perhaps,  we  owe  the  frogs  of  Homer,  the  gnat 
and  trie  bees  of  Virgil,  the  buttcil9y  of  Spenser, 
the  shadow  of  Wowerus,  and  the  quincunx  of 
Browne. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  sport  of  fancy,  he 
considers  every  production  of  art  and  nature  in 
which  he  could  find  any  decussation  or  approaches 
to  the  form  of  a  quincunx ;  and,  as  a  man  once 
resolved  upon  ideal  discoveries  seldom  searches 
long  in  vain,  he  finds  his  favourite  figure  in  almost 
every  thing,  whether  natural  or  invented,  ancient 
or  modem,  rude  or  artificial,  sacred  or  civil ;  so 
that  a  reader,  not  watchful  against  the  power  of 
his  infusions,  would  imagine  that  decussation  was 
the  great  business  of  the  world,  and  that  nature 
and  art  had  no  other  purpose  than  to  exemplify 
and  imitate  a  quincunx. 

To  show  the  excellence  of  this  figure  he  enu- 
merates all  its  properties  ;  and  finds  in  it  almost 
every  thing  of  use  or  pleasure :  and  to  show  how 
readily  he  supplies  wnat  we  cannot  find,  one  in- 
stance may  be  sufficient :  *'  though  therein  (says 
he)  we  meet  not  with  right  angles,  yet  every 
rhombus  containing  four  angles  equal  unto  two 
right,  it  virtually  contains  two  right  in  every 
one." 

The  fanciful  sports  of  great  minds  are  never 
without  some  advantage  to  knowledge.  Browne 
has  interspersed  many  curious  observations  on 
the  form  of  plants,  and  the  laws  of  vegetation  ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  very  accurate  ob8er\'er 
of  the  modes  of  germination,  and  to  liave  watched 
with  great  nicety  the  evolution  of  the  parts  of 
plants  from  their  seminal  principles. 

He  is  then  naturally  led  to  treat  of  the  number 
Five;  aod  finds,  that  by  this  number  many  things 


are  circumscribed;  that  there  are  five  kinds  of 
vegetable  productions,  five  sections  of  a  cone, 
five  orders  of  architecture,  and  five  acts  of  a  play. 
And  observing  that  five  was  the  ancient  coniu|nLl, 
or  wedding  number,  he  proceeds  to  a  speculatioa 
which  I  sluill  give  in  his  own  words :  **  tne  ancient 
numerists  made  out  the  conju^l  number  by  two 
and  three,  the  first  parity  and  imparity,  the  active 
and  passive  digits,  the  material  and  formal  prin- 
ciples in  generative  societies." 

These  are  all  the  tracts  which  he  published. 
But  many  papers  were  found  in  his  closet :  *^Boiae 
of  them,  (says  Whitcfoot,)  designed  for  the  press, 
were  often  transcribed  and  corrected  by  bis  own 
hand,  after  the  fashion  of  great  ana  curious 
writers." 

Of  these,  two  collections  have  been  published; 
one  by  Dr.  Tenison,  the  other  in  1722,  by  a 
nameless  editor.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other 
selected  those  pieces  which  the  author  would 
have  preferred,  cannot  be  known  ;  but  they  have 
both  the  merit  of  giving  to  mankind  what  was 
too  valuable  to  be  suppressed  ;  and  what  mi^t, 
without  their  interposition,  have  perhaps  perished 
among  other  innumerable  labours  of  learned  men, 
or  have  been  burnt  in  a  scarcity  of  fud,  like  the 
papers  of  Peireskius. 

The  first  of  these  posthumous  treatises  con- 
tains **  Observations  upon  several  Plants  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  :"  these  remarks,  though  they 
do  not  immeoiately  either  rectify  the  faith,  or  re- 
fine the  morals  of  the  reader,  yet  are  by  no  means 
to  be  censured  as  superfluous  niceties,  or  useless 
speculations ;  for  they  often  show  some  propriety 
of  description,  or  elegance  of  allusion,  utterly 
undiscoverable  to  readers  not  skilled  in  oriental 
botany  ;  and  are  oflen  of  more  important  use,  as 
they  remove  some  difficulty  from  narratives,  or 
some  obscurity  from  precepts. 

The  next  is,  *'Of  Gariands,  or  coronary  and 
garland  Plants;"  a  subject  merely  of  learned 
curiosity,  without  any  other  end  than  the  pleasure 
of  reflecting  on  ancient  customs,  or  on  the  in- 
dustry with  which  studious  men  have  endeavoured 
to  recover  them. 

The  next  is  a  letter,  "  On  the  Fishes  eaten  by 
our  Saviour  with  his  Disciples,  afler  his  Resur- 
rection from  the  Dead :"  wiuch  contains  no  deter- 
minate resolution  of  the  ouestion,  what  tbT 
were,  for  indeed  it  cannot  oe  determined.  AU 
the  information  that  dd'igence  or  learning  could 
supply  consists  in  an  enumeration  of  the  lisbes 
produced  in  the  waters  of  Judea. 

Then  follow,  "Answers  to  certain  (Queries 
about  Fishes,  Birds,  and  Insects ;"  and  **■  A 
Letter  of  Hawks,  and  Falconry  ancient  and 
modern :"  in  the  first  of  which  he  givei  the 
proper  interpretation  of  some  ancient  names  of 
animals,  commonly  mistaken;  and  in  the  other 
has  some  curious  observations  on  the  art  of 
hawking,  which  he  considers  as  a  practk>!  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  I  beUeve  all  our  sports 
of  the  field  are  of  Gothic  original;  the  amients 
neither  hunted  by  the  scent,  nor  seemed  much  to 
have  practised  horsemanship  as  an  exercise;  and 
thougn  in  their  works  there  is  mention  of  auoh 
pium  and  pUcatio,  they  seem  no  more  to  have 
been  considered  as  diversions  than  agriculture  or 
any  other  manual  labour. 

In  two  more  letters  he  speaks  of  the  cfmhait 
of  t 'le  Hebrews^  but  without  any  satisfactoiv d^ 
termination  ;  and  of  ropalic  or  ^aduil  cers»,'that 
is,  of  versed  beginni:ig  with  a  word  of  one  syllabic^ 
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■nd  moceedinff  bj  words  of  which  each  has  a 
qrilable  more  than  the  former;  as, 

**  O  deus,  flBtema  etationia  conciliator." 

•duaoniiM. 

And  afler  this  manner  pursuing  the  hint,  he  men- 
tions many  other  restramed  meuiods  of  versifj^ng, 
to  which  industrious  ignorance  has  sometimes 
▼oluntarily  subjected  itself. 

His  next  attempt  is  "On  Languages,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Saxon  Tongue."  He  oiscourses 
with  great  learnins:,  and  seneraily  with  great  just- 
ness, of  the  derivation  and  changes  of  langua^  ; 
bat,  like  other  men  of  multifarious  learning, 
he  receives  some  notions  without  examination. 
Thus  he  observes,  according  to  the  popular  opi- 
nion, that  the  Spaniards  have  retained  so  much 
Latin  as  to  be  able  to  compose  sentences  that 
shall  be  at  once  grammatically  Latin  and  Cas- 
tilian :  this  will  appear  very  unlikely  to  a  fnan 
that  considers  the  Spanish  termmations  ;  and 
Howell  who  was  eminently  skilful  in  the  three 
provincial  languages,  declares,  that  afler  many 
essays  he  never  could  effect  it* 

The  principal  design  of  this  letter  is  to  show 
the  affinity  between  the  modem  English  and  the 
aftcient  Saxon  ;  and  he  observes  very  rightly, 
that,  "thouijh  we  have  borrowed  many  sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  and  some  verbs,  from  the 
French ;  yet  the  great  body  of  numerals,  auxi- 
liary verbs,  articles,  pronouns,  adverbs,  conjunc- 
tions, and  prepositions,  which  are  the  distinguish- 
ing and  lasting  parts  of  a  language,  remain  with 
US  from  the  Saxon. 

To  prove  this  position  more  evidently,  ho  has 
drawn  up  a  short  discourse  of  six  paragraphs, 
m  Saxon  and  English ;  of  which  every  word  is 
the  same  in  both  languages,  excepting  the  termi- 
nations and  orthography.  The  words  are  indeed 
Saxon,  but  the  phraseology  is  English ;  and,  I 
think,  would  not  have  been  understood  by  Bede 
or  EUfric,  notwithstanding  tiie  confidence  of  our 
author.  He  has,  however,  sufHciently  proved  his 
position,  that  the  English  resembles  its  paternal 
language  more  than  any  modem  European 
dialccL 

There  remain  five  tracts  of  this  collection  yet 
immentioned  ;  one,  '*0f  artificial  Hills^  Mounts, 
or  Barrows  in  England,"  in  reply  to  an  mtcrroga- 
tory  letter  of  E.  D.  whom  the  writers  of  tiie 
Biographia  Britannica  suppose  to  be,  if  rightly 
printed,  W.  D.  or  Sir  William  Dugdale,  one  of 
Browne's  correspondents.  These  are  declared 
by  Browne,  in  concurrence,  I  think,  with  all 
other  antiquaries,  to  be  for  the  most  part  funeral 
monuments.  He  proves,  that  both  the  Danes 
and  Saxons  buried  their  men  of  eminence  under 
piles  of  earth,  "  which  admittinig  (says  he)  neither 
ornament,  epitaph,  nor  inscription,  may,  if  earth- 
quakes spare  them,  outlast  other  monuments  ; 
obelisks  have  their  term,  and  pyramids  will  tum- 


•  Howel],  in  his  Instructlona  for  Foreijm  Travel  asserts 
direcUy  ihe  reverse  of  what  Johnson  here  aacribea  to 
him  :  "  I  have  heaien  my  brains  (he  says)  to  malce  one 
set  tenca  good  Italian  and  congruous  Latin,  but  could 
never  do  it ;  but  in  Spanish  it  is  very  feasible,  as,  for  ex. 
ample,  in  this  stanza : 

Infausta  Grscia  tu  paris  gentes 
Lubrica:*.  sed  araicitias  dolosas 
Machinan<lo  I'raudes  cauulosaa 
Ruinando  aoimas  innocentes, 

which  is  good  Latin  enough  ;  and  yet  ia  vulgar  Spanish, 
latelligib'a  by  every  plebeian." 


ble ;  but  these  mountainous  monuments  mav 
stand,  and  are  like  to  have  the  same  period  with 
the  earth." 

In  the  next,  he  answers  two  geographical  ques- 
tions ;  one  concomins  Troas,  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  the  city  built  near  the  ancient  Ilium  ; 
and  the  other  concerning  the  Dead  Sea,  of  which 
he  gives  the  same  account  with  other  writers. 

Another  letter  treats  "  Of  the  Answers  of  the 
Oracle  of  Apollo,  at  Delpho?,"  to  Croesus,  King 
of  Lydia.  In  this  tract  nothing  jdeservcs  notice, 
more  than  that  Browne  considers  the  oracles  as 
evidently  and  indubitably  supernatural,  and 
founds  all  his  disauisition  upoln  that  postulate. 
He  wonders  why  the  physiologists  of  old,  having 
such  means  of  instruction,  did  not  inquire  into  the 
secrets  of  nature  :  but  judiciously  concludes,  that 
such  questions  would  probably  have  been  vain  ; 
"  for  in  matters  cognoscible,  and  formed  for  our 
disquisition,  our  industry  must  be  our  Oracle,  and 
reason  our  Apollo." 

The  pieces  that  remain  are,  **  A  Prophecy  con- 
cerning'the  future  State  of  several  Nations  ;"  in 
which  Browne  plainly  discovers  his  exper-tation 
to  be  the  same  with  that  entertained  lately  with 
more  confidence  by  Dr.  Berkeley,  "  that  America 
will  be  the  seat  of  the  fifth  empire  ;"  and  "  iVlu- 
seum  clausum,  sive  Bibliotheca  abscondita  j"  in 
which  the  author  amuses  himself  with  imagining 
the  existence  of  books  and  curiosities,  either  never 
in  being  or  irrevocably  lost. 

These  pieces  I  have  recounted  as  they  are 
ranged  in  Tenison's  collection,  because  the  editor 
has  given  no  account  of  the  time  at  which  any  of 
them  were  written.  Some  of  them  are  of  little 
value,  more  than  as  they  gratify  the  mind  with 
the  picture  of  a  great  scholar,  tuming  his  learning 
into  amusement ;  or  show  upon  how  great  a  va- 
riety of  inquiries  the  same  mind  has  been  success- 
fully employed. 

'the  other  collection  of  his  posthumous  pieces^ 
published  in  octavo,  London,  1722,  contains, 
"  Repertorium ;  or,  some  Account  of  the  Tombs 
and  Monuments  in  the  Cathedral  of  Norwich :»» 
where,  as  Tenison  observes,  there  is  not  matter 
proportionate  to  the  skill  of  the  antiquary. 

The  other  pieces  are  "  Answers  to  Sir  William 
Dugdale's  Inquiries  about  the  Fens ;  a  letter  con- 
cerning Ireland  ;  another  relating  to  Urns  newly 
discovered ;  some  short  strictures  on  different  suIh 
jects ;  and  a  letter  to  a  friend,  on  the  death  of  his 
intimate  friend,"  published  singly  by  the  author's 
son  in  1690. 

There  is  inserted  in  the  Biosraphia  Britannica, 
**  A  letter  containing  mstmctions  for  the  study 
of  Physic ;"  which,  with  the  essays  here  ofiered  to 
the  public,  completes  the  works  of  Dr,  Browne. 

1  o  the  life  ot  this  learned  man  there  remains 
little  to  be  added,  but  that  in  1665,  he  was  chosen 
honorary  fellow  of  the  college  of^  physicians,  as 
a  man,  "  Virtute  et  Uteris  ornatissimus," — emi- 
nently embellished  with  literature  and  virtue: 
and,  in  1671,  received,  at  Norwich,  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  Charles  II.  a  prince,  who,  with 
many  frailties  and  vices,  had  yet  skill  to  discover 
excellence,  and  virtue  to  reward  it  with  such 
honorary  distinctions  at  least  as  cost  him  nothing, 
yet,  conferred  by  a  king  so  judicious  and  so 
much  beloved,  had  the  power  of^ giving  merit  new 
lustre  and  greater  popularity. 

Thus  he  lived  in  high  reputation,  till  in  Ms 
seventy-sixth  year  he  was  seized  with  a  ooli^ 
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which,  af^er  having  tortured  him  about  a  week, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Norwich,  on  his  birth- 
day,October  1 9th,  1682.*  Some  of  his  last  words 
were  expressions  of  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  fearlessness  of  death. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Peter  Man- 
croft,  in  Norwich,  with  this  inscription  on  a  mural 
monument,  placeid  on  the  south  pillar  of  the  altar: 

M.  S. 
Hie  aitui  est  THOMAS  BROWNE,  M.  D. 

El  mile;'. 

Anno  160  s  Londini  naiufl  ; 

Oenerosa  famiiia  apud  Upioa 

In  agro  Ce8irien«i  nriundus. 

Schola  pi-imum  Wintoniensi,  postea 

In  Coll.  Pembr. 

Apud  Oxonienses  bonis  literis 

HauJ  leviier  imbutus ; 

In  nrbe  hac  Nordoricensi  medidnam 

Arte  ei^regia,  rt  felici  succesnu  prore:«sus  ; 

Scripcis  quibua  (iiuli,  Rbugio  Mkdici 

Et  PsBUDODOxiA  EpiDEXicA,  aliisque 

Per  orbem  ruuhsimuij. 

VlrprudentisKimu-*,  iniegerrimus,  doctissimns ; 

Ob  ii  Oclob.  19,  16S2. 

Pie  pofluit  moestissima  conjux 

Da.  Doroih.  Br. 

Near  the  fool  of  this  pillar 

Liec  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  lent,  and  dortnr  in  physic, 

Author  of  ReIi?io  Medici,  and  other  learned  books. 

Who  practiaed  physic  in  this  ciiy  46  years, 

And  died  OcL  1682,  in  the  77ih  year  of  his  age. 

In  memory  of  whom, 

Dame  Dorothy  Browne,  who  had  been  his  aflTectionate 

Wife  47  years,  caused  this  monument  to  be 

Erected. 

Besides  this  lady,  who  died  in  1685,  he  left  a 
Bon  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  daughters  no- 
thing very  remarkable  is  known  :  but  his  son 
Edward  Browne,  requires  a  particular  mention. 

He  was  horn  about  the  year  1642:  and,  after 
having  passed  through  the  classes  of  the  school  at 
Norwich,  became  bachelor  of  physic  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  afterwards  removing  to  Merton  Col- 
lege, m  Oxford,  was  admitted  there  to  the  same 
degree,  and  after^vards  made  a  doctor.  In  166S, 
he  visited  part  of  Germany ;  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing made  a  wider  excursion  into  Austna,  Hun- 
gary, and  Thessaly;  where  the  Turkish  sultan 
tiien  kept  his  coart  at  Larissa.  He  afterwards 
passed  tnrough  Italy.  His  skill  in  natural  history 
made  him  particularly  attentive  to  mines  and  me- 
tallurgy. Upon  his  return  he  published  an  ac- 
count of  the  countries  through  which  he  had 
passed :  which  I  have  heard  commended  by  a 
learned  traveller,  who  has  visited  many  places 
after  him,  as  written  with  scrupidous  and  exact 
veracity,  such  as  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any 
other  book  of  the  same  kind.  But  whatever  it 
may  contribute  to  the  instruction  of  a  naturalist, 
I  cannot  recommend  it  as  likely  to  give  much 
pleasure  to  common  readers ;  for  whether  it  be 
that  the  world  is  very  uniform,  and  therefore  he 
who  is  resolved  to  adhere  to  truth  will  have  few 
novelties  to  relate ;  or  that  Dr.  Browne  was,  by 
the  train  of  his  studies,  led  to  inquire  most  after 
those  things  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  man- 
kind is  little  affected ;  a  ^reat  part  of  his  book 
seems  to  contain  very  unimportant  accounts  of 
his  passage  from  one  place  where  he  saw  little,  to 
Another  where  he  saw  no  more. 

Upon  his  return,  he  practised  physic  in  Lon- 
don ;  was  made  physician  first  to  Charies  II.  and 
ftfter wards,  in  1682,  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal   About  the  same  time  he  joined  his  name  to 

«  BnHnM*8  Bamaias.    WhHafboc. 


those  of  many  other  emineot  men,  in  "a  tranila> 
tion  of  Plutarch's  Lives,"  He  was  first  censor, 
then  elect,  and  treasurer  of  the  college  of  phv«- 
cians;  of  which,  in  1705,  he  was  chosen  presi- 
dent, and  held  his  office  till  in  170S,  he  died  in  a 
degree  of  estimation  suitable  to  a  man  so  varioa»* 
ly  accomplished,  that  King  Charles  had  honoural 
him  with  this  panegyric,  that  *^he  was  as  learned 
as  any  of  the  college,  aiid  as  well-bred  as  any  of 
the  court" 

Of  every  jHfreat  and  eminent  character,  part 
breaks  foith  into  p.iblic  view,  and  part  lies  hid  m 
domestic  privacy.  Those  qualities,  which  bare 
been  exerted  in  any  known  and  lasting  perform- 
ances, may,  at  any  distance  of  time,  be  traced  and 
estimated;  but  silent  excellencies  are  soon  for- 
gotten ;  and  those  minute  peculiarities  which  dis- 
criminate every  man  from  all  others,  if  th^'  are 
not  recorded  by  those  whom  personal  knowledge 
enables  to  observe  them,  are  irrecoverably  lost. 
This  mutilation  of  character  must  have  happened, 
amont;  many  others,  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  had 
it  not  been  delineated  by  his  friend,  Mr.  White- 
foot,  ^  who  efiteerand  it  an  especial  favoor  of 
Providence,  to  have  had  a  particular  acquaintance 
with  him  for  two-thirds  of  his  life."  Part  of  hit 
observations  I  shall  therefore  copy. 

"  For  a  character  of  his  person,  his  complexioo 
and  hair  was  answerable  to  his  name ;  his  stature 
was  moderate,  and  a  habit  of  body  neither  &t  noc 
lean,  but  ti'cdoKof. 

**In  his  habit  nf  clothing,  he  had  an  aversion  to 
all  finery,  and  affected  plainness  both  in  the  fashioa 
and  ornaments.  He  ever  wore  a  cloak  or  boots, 
when  few  otliers  did.  He  kept  himself  ahravs 
very  warm,  and  thought  it  most  safe  so  to  do, 
though  he  never  load«i  himself  with  such  a  mul- 
titude of  garments,  as  Suetonius  reports  of  Au- 
gustus, enough  to  clothe  a  good  famtly. 

"  The  horizon  of  his  understanding  was  nmch 
larger  than  the  hemisphere  of  the  world :  all  that 
was  visible  in  the  heavens  he  comprehended  so 
well,  that  few  that  are  under  them  knew  so  much : 
he  could  tell  the  number  of  the  visible  stars  in  hu 
horizon,  and  call  them  all  by  their  names  that  bad 
any ;  and  of  the  earth  he  had  such  a  minute  and 
exact  geographical  knowh^ge,  as  if  he  had  been 
bv  Divine  Providence  ordained  surveyor-general 
of  the  whole  terrestrial  orb,  and  its  products,  mi- 
ner«ls,  plants,  and  animils.  He  was  so  curious 
a  botanist,  that,  besides  the  specifical  distmctionii, 
he  made  nice  and  elaborate  observations,  equally 
useful  as  entertaining. 

*'  His  memory,  though  not  so  eminent  as  that 
of  Seneca  or  Scalignr,  was  capacious  and  tena- 
cious, insomuch  as  he  remembered  all  that  was 
remarkable  in  any  book  that  he  had  read:  sod 
not  only  knew  all  persons  again  that  he  had  ever 
seen  at  any  distance  of  time,  but  remembered  the 
circumstances  of  their  bodies,  and  their  paibcular 
discourses  and  specchcsi 

**  In  the  Latin  poets  he  remembered  everv  tiunf 
thit  was  acute  and  pungent ;  he  had  read  rooft 
of  the  historians,  ancient  and  modem,  wberptn 
hi  j  observations  were  singular,  not  taken  notice 
of  by  common  readers ;  he  was  excellent  compa- 
ny when  he  was  at  leisure,  and  expressed  more 
light  than  heat  in  the  temper  of  his  brain. 

"  He  had  no  despotical  power  over  his  aflec> 
tions  and  passions,  (that  was  a  prmlege  of  origi- 
nal perfection,  forfeited  by  the  neglect  of  the  oi* 
of  it,)  but  as  large  a  poUtical  power  over  ttma  as 
any  Stoic,  or  manor  hit  timei  wlmnsof  ksfm 
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BO  great  experiment,  that  he  hath  veiy  rarely  been 
known  to  have  been  overcome  with  any  of  them. 
The  strongest  that  were  found  in  him,  both  of 
the  irascible  and  concupiscible,  were  under  the 
control  of  his  reason.  Of  admiration,  which  is 
one  of  them,  being  the  only  product  cither  of  ig- 
norance or  uncommon  knowledge,  he  had  more 
and  less  than  other  men,  upon  the  same  account 
of  his  knowing  more  than  others ;  so  that  though 
he  met  with  many  rarities,  he  admired  them  not 
so  much  as  others  do. 

"He  was  never  seen  to  be  transported  with 
mirth,  or  dejected  with  sadness ;  always  cheerful 
but  rarely  merry,  at  any  sensible  rate:  seldom 
heard  to  break  a  jest ;  and  when  he  did,  he  would 
be  apt  to  blush  at  the  levity  of  it:  his  gravity  was 
natural,  without  affc*ctation. 

"Ills  modesty  was  Wsible  in  a  natural  habitual 
blush,  which  was  increased  upon  the  least  occa- 
sion, and  oft  discovered  without  any  observable 
cause. 

"They  that  knew  no  more  of  him  than  by  the 
briskness  of  his  writings,  found  themselves  de- 
ceived in  their  expectation,  when  they  came  in  his 
company,  noting  the  gravity  and  sobriety  of  his 
aspect  and  conversation ;  so  free  from  loquacity 
or  much  talkativeness,  that  he  was  sometimes 
diflicult  to  be  engaged  in  anv  discourse ;  though 
when  be  was  so,  it  was  afways  sinpilar,  and 
never  trite  or  vulgar.  Parsimonious  m  nothing 
but  his  time,  whereof  he  made  as  much  improve- 
ment, with  as  little  loss  as  any  man  in  it:  when 
he  had  any  to  spare  from  his  drudging  practice,  he 
was  scarce  patient  of  any  diversion  from  his  study; 
so  impatient  of  sloth  and  idleness,  that  he  would 
say  he  could  not  do  nothing. 

'**  Sir  Thomas  understood  most  of  the  European 
lanpuages;  viz.  all  that  are  in  Huttcr's  bible, 
which  he  made  use  of.  The  Latin  and  Greek 
he  understood  critically;  the  Oriental  languages, 
which  never  were  vernacular  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  he  thought  the  use  of  them  would  not  an- 
swer the  time  and  pains  of  learning  them ;  yet 
had  so  great  a  veneration  for  the  matrix  of  tliem, 
viz.  the  Hebrew,  consecrated  to  the  oracles  of 
God,  that  he  was  not  content  to  be  totally  igno- 
rant of  it ;  though  very  little  of  liis  science  is  to 
be  found  in  any  books  of  that  primitive  language. 

"And  though  much  is  said  to  be  written  in  the 
derivative  idioms  of  that  tongue,  especially  the 
Arabic,  yet  he  was  satisfied  with  the  translations, 
wherein  he  found  nothing  admirable. 

"In  his  religion  he  continued  in  the  same  miiul 
which  he  haadeclared  in  his  first  book,  written 
when  he  was  but  thirty  years  old,  his  Relieno  Me- 
dici^ wherein  he  full;^  assented  to  that  of  the  church 
of  England,  preferring  it  before  any  in  the  world, 
as  did  the  learned  Grotius.  He  attended  the 
public  service  very  constantly,  when  he  was  not 
withheld  by  liis  practice ;  never  missed  the  sacra- 
ment in  liis  pansh,  if  he  were  in  town  ;  read  the 
best  English  sermons  he  could  hear  of,  with  libe- 
ral applause ;  and  delighted  not  in  controversies. 
In  his  last  sickness,  wherein  he  continued  about 
a  week's  time,  enduring  great  pain  of  the  colic, 
besides  a  continual  fever,  with  as  much  patience 
as  hath  been  seen  in  any  man,  without  any  pre- 
tence of  Stoical  apathy,  animosity,  or  vanity  of 
not  being  concerned  thereat,  or  suliormg  no  in^- 
peachment  of  happiness. — JsTihil  a?t»,  dtifor. 

"His  patience  was  founded  upon  the  Christian 
philosophy,  and  a  sound  faith  of  God's  providence, 
and  a  meek  and  holy  submissio!i  thereunto,  which 
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he  expressed  in  few  words.  I  visited  him  near 
his  end,  when  ho  had  not  strength  to  hear  or  speak 
much ;  the  last  words  which  I  heard  from  him 
were,  besides  some  expressions  of  deamess,  that 
he  did  freely  submit  to  the  will  of  God,  being  with- 
out fear:  he  bad  often  triumphed  over  the  king 
of  terrors  in  others,  and  given  many  repulses  iu 
the  defence  of  patients ;  but,  when  nis  own  turn 
came,  he  submitted  with  a  meek,  rational,  and  ro> 
ligious  courage. 

"He  might  have  made  good  the  old  saying  of 
Dat  Galentu  £pM^  had  he  lived  in  a  place  mat 
could  have  aftordcd  it  But  his  indulgence  and 
liberality  to  his  children,  especially  in  their  travels, 
two  of  his  sons  in  divers  countries,  and  two  of 
his  daughters  in  France,  spent  liim  more  than  a 
little.  He  was  liberal  in  his  house-entertainments 
and  in  his  charity ;  he  left  a  comfortable,  but  no 
great  estate,  both  to  his  lady  and  children,  gained 
by  his  own  industry, 

"  Such  was  liis  sagacity  and  knowle<Ige  of  all 
history,  ancient  and  modern,  and  his  observations 
thereupon  so  singular,  that  it  hath  been  said  by 
them  that  knew  hiui  best,  that  if  his  profession, 
and  place  of  abode,  would  have  suited  his  abiUty, 
he  would  have  made  an  extraordinary  man  for  the 
privv  council,  not  much  inferior  to  the  famous 
racfre  Paulo,  the  late  oracle  of  the  Venetian  state. 

"Though  he  were  no  prophet,  nor  son  of  a  pro- 
phet, yet  in  that  faculty  which  comes  nearest  it 
lie  excelled,  i.  e.  the  stochastic,  wherein  he  was 
seldom  mistaken  as  to  future  events,  as  well  pub- 
lic as  private ;  but  not  apt  to  discover  any  pre- 
sages or  superstition.'* 

It  is  observable,  that  he,  who  in  his  earlier 
years  had  read  all  the  books  against  religion,  was 
m  the  latter  part  of  his  life  averse  from  controver- 
sies. To  play  with  important  truths,  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  rstablisheo  tenets,  to  subtilize  objec- 
tions, and  elude  proof,  is  too  often  the  sport  oi 
youthful  vanity,  of  which  maturer  experience 
commonly  repents.  There  is  a  time  when  eyerv 
man  is  wear}'  of  raising  dilliculties  only  to  task 
himself  with  the  solution,  and  desires  to  enjoy 
tnith  without  tlie  labour  or  hazard  of  contest 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  better  method  of  encounter- 
*mc  these  troublesome  irruptions  of  skepticism, 
with  which  inquisitive  minds  are  frequently  ha- 
rassed, than  Uiat  which  Browne  declares  liimself 
to  have  taken :  "If  tlierc  arise  any  doubts  in  my 
way  I  do  forget  them ;  or  at  least  defer  them,  till 
my  bettor  settled  jiidjjment,  and  more  manly  rea- 
son be  able  to  resolve  them :  for  I  perceive,  every 
man's  reason  is  his  host  CK  /tp»/*,  and  will,  upon  a 
reasonable  truce,  find  a  way  to  loose  those  bonds, 
wherewith  the  subtilties  or  error  have  enchained 
our  more  flexible  and  tender  judgments." 

The  foregoing  chamcter  may  be  confirmed 
and  enlarged  by  many  passages  in  the  "  Religio 
Medici ;"  in  which  it  appears,  from  Whitefoot's 
testimony,  that  the  author,  tliough  no  very  sparing 
panegyrist  of  himself,  had  not  exceeded  the  truth, 
with  respect  to  his  attainments  or  visible  nuahties. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  interior  anu  secret 
virtues,  wliich  a  man  may  sometimes  have  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  others  ;  and  may  sometimes 
assume  to  himself,  without  sufficient  reasons  (or 
his  opinion.  It  is  charged  upon  Browne,  by  Dr. 
Watts,  as  an  instance  of  arrogant  temerity,  that, 
after  a  long  detail  of  his  attainments,  he  declares 
himself  to  have  escaped  "  the  first  and  father-sin 
of  pride."  A  perusal  of  the  "  Religio  Medid" 
will  not  much  contribute  to  produce  a  belief  of  the 
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author's  exemption  from  this  father-sin :  pride  is 
a  vicCf  which  pride  itself  inclines  every  man  to 
find  in  others,  and  to  overlook  in  himself. 

As  easily  may  we  be  mistaken  in  estimating 
our  own  courage,  as  our  own  humility;  and 
therefore,  when  Browne  shows  himself  persuaded, 
that  *'  he  could  lose  an  arm  without  a  tear,  or 
with  a  few  groans  be  quartered  to  pieces,"  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  felt  in  himself  any  uncommon 
powers  of  endurance ;  or,  indeed,  any  thing  more 
than  a  sudden  effervescence  of  imagination,  which, 
uncertain  and  involuntary  as  it  is,  he  mistook  for 
■ettlcd  resolution. 

^  That  there  were  not  many  extant,  that  in  a 
noble  way  feared  the  face  of  death  less  than  him- 
self," he  might  likewise  beheve  at  a  very  easy 
expense,  while  death  was  yet  at  a  distance  ;  but 
the  time  will  come  to  every  human  being,  when 
it  must  be  known  how  well  he  can  bear  to  die : 
and  it  has  appeared  that  our  author's  fortitude  dia 
not  desert  him  in  the  great  hour  of  trial. 

It  was  observed  by  some  of  the  remarkers  on 
the  "  Religio  Medici,"  that  "  the  author  was  yet 
alive,  and  might  grow  worse  as  well  as  better ;" 
it  is  therefore  happy,  that  this  suspicion  can  be 
obviated  by  a  testimony  ^iven  to  tlie  continuance 
of  his  virtue,  at  a  time  when  death  had  set  him 
free  from  danger  of  change,  and  his  panegyrist 
firom  temptation  to  flattery. 

But  it  IS  not  on  the  praises  of  others,  but  on 
his  own  writings,  that  he  is  to  depend  for  the  e»- 
teem  of  posterity ;  of  which  he  will  not  easily 
be  deprived  while  learning  shall  have  any  re- 
verence among  men ;  for  there  is  no  science  in 
which  he  does  not  discover  some  skill ;  and  scarce 
any  kind  of  knowledge,  profane  or  sacred,  ab- 
struse or  elegant,  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  cultivated  with  success. 

His  exuberance  of  knowledge,  and  plenitude 
of  ideas,  sometimes  obstruct  the  tendency  of  his 
reasoning  and  the  clearness  of  his  decisions :  on 
whatever  subject  he  employed  his  mind,  there 
started  up  inunediately  so  many  images  before 
him,  that  ne  lost  one  by  grasping  anouier.  His 
memory  supplied  him  with  so  many  illustrations, 
parallel  or  dependent  notions,  that  ne  was  always 
starting  into  collateral  considerations:  but  the 
spirit  and  vigour  of  his  pursuit  always  gives  de- 
light ;  and  the  reader  follows  him,  without  reluc- 
tance, through  his  mazes,  in  themselves  flowery 
and  pleasing,  and  ending  at  the  point  originally 
in  view. 

"  To  have  great  excellences  and  great  faults, 
mas^(B  virtiUeSy  nre  minora  vitia,  is  the  poesy," 
says  our  author,  **  of  the  best  natures."    This 

g)e9y  may  be  properly  appUed  to  the  style  of 
rownc  ;  it  is  vigorous,  but  rugged  ;  it  is  learned, 
but  pedantic  ;  it  is  deep,  but  obscure  ;  it  strikes, 
but-  does  not  please ;  it  commands,  but  does  not 
allure :  his  troops  are  harsh,  and  his  combinations 
uncouth.  He  tell  into  an  age  in  which  our  lan- 
guage be^n  to  lose  the  stability  which  it  had 
obtamed  m  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  and  was  con- 
sidered by  every  writer  as  a  subject  on  which  he 
might  try  his  plastic  skill,  by  moulding  it  accord- 
ing to  his  own  fancy.  Milton,  in  consequence  of 
this  encroaching  license,  began  to  introduce  the 
Latin  idiom :  and  Browne,  though  he  gave  less 
disturbance  to  our  structures  in  phraseology,  yet 
poured  in  a  multitude  of  exotic  words ;  many, 
mdeed,  useful  and  significant,  which,  if  rejectee!, 
must  be  supplied  by  circumlocution,  such  as  com- 
mentdUy  for  the  state  of  many  living  at  the 


table;  but  many  superihioM.  as  a  psrsisficrffcr 
an  unreasonable  doubt;  and  some  so  obscon^ 
that  they  conceal  his  meaning  rather  than  expUm 
it,  as  artkritieal  analogies^  for  parts  that  serre  sooie 
animals  in  the  place  of  joints. 

His  style  is,  indeed,  a  tissue  of  many  langnsgei; 
a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  words,  broaj|;fat  to- 
gether from  distant  regions,  with  terms  of^jiDaDy 
appropriated  to  one  ut,  and  drawn  by  violeoce 
into  the  service  of  another.  He  must,  however, 
be  confessed  to  haveaugmented  our  philosopfakil 
diction ;  and  in  defence  of  his  uncommon  words 
and  expressions,  we  must  consider,  that  he  bad 
unconmion  sentiments,  and  was  not  oootsot  to 
express  in  many  words  that  idea  for  which  any 
language  could  supply  a  single  term. 

But  nis  innovations  are  sometimes  pkasio^ 
and  his  temerities  happy:  be  has  many  sois 
ardentia,  forcible  expriMsions,  which  he  would 
never  have  found  but  by  venturing  to  the  utmost 
verge  c^  propriety :  and  flights  which  wodd  nevei 
have  been  reached,  but  by  one  who  had  veiy  littls 
fear  of  the  shame  of  fallmg. 

There  remains  yet  an  objection  against  the 
writings  of  Browne,  more  formidable  than  the 
animadversions  of  criticism.  There  are  passiges 
from  which  some  have  taken  occasion  to  ruik 
him  among  deists,  and  others  among  atheista  It 
woukl  be  difficult  to  guess  how  any  such  condo- 
sion  should  be  formed,  had  not  experience  shown 
that  there  are  two  sorts  of  men  willing  to  enlargo 
the  catalogue  of  infidels. 

It  has  l^en  long  observed,  that  an  atheist  has 
no  just  reason  for  endeavouring  conversions ;  and 
yet  none  harass  those  minds  which  thej  can  in- 
fluence with  more  importunity  of  soliatatioo  to 
adopt  their  opinions,    in  proportion  as  they  doubt 


the  truth  of  their  own  doctrines,  they  are  < 
to  gain  the  attestation  of  another  understanding 
and  industriously  labour  to  win  a  proselyte,  and 
eageriy  catch  at  the  slightest  pretence  to  digni^ 
their  sect  with  a  celebrated  name.* 

The  others  become  friends  to  infidclitT  only  by 
unskilful  hostility ;  men  of  rigid  orthodoxy,  cau> 
tious  conversation,  and  religious  asperity.  Among 
these,  it  is  too  firequently  the  practice,  to  make  in 
their  heat  concessions  to  atheism,  or  deism,  which 
their  most  confident  advocates  had  never  dared 
to  claim,  or  to  hope.  A  sally  of  levity,  an  id]e 
paradox,  an  indecent  jest,  an  unreasonable  objec- 
tion, are  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of  these  men, 
to  efface  a  name  from  the  lists  of  Christianity,  to 
exclude  a  soul  from  everlasting  life.  Such  men 
are  so  watchful  to  censnre,  that  they  have  seklom 
much  care  to  look  for  favoursble  interpretations 
of  ambiguities,  to  set  the  general  tenor  of  life 
against  sinsle  failures,  or  to  Know  how  soon  anj 
sup  of  inadvertency  has  been  expiated  by  sorn»ir 
and  retraction;  but  let  fly  their  fidminationa, 
withont  mercy  or  prudence,  against  sl^toflami 
or  casual  temerities,  against  crimes  never  eooi- 
mitted,  or  immediately  repented. 

The  infidel  knows  well  what  he  is  doing.  Be 
is  endeavouring  to  supply,  by  authorityTus  de> 
fidency  of  his  arguments ;  and  to  make  his  cBme 
less  invidious,  by  showing  numbers  on  hisadr: 
he  will,  therefore,  not  change  his  conduct,  tiO  Im 
reforms  his  principles.    But  the  lealot  shook!  le- 

*  Therefore  no  heretics  desire  to  apread 
Their  wild  opinions  like  these  Epicures. 
For  so  their  !«cai;eerin|^  thoiighbi  are  compoied. 
And  other  men's  assent  their  <* 
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ooOect,  that  he  ic  labouring  by  this  freqoeDcj  of 
ezcommunication,  against  his  own  cauaey  and 
▼oluntarily  adding  strength  to  the  enemies  of 
truth.  It  must  always  be  the  condition  of  a  great 
part  of  mankind  to  reject  and  embrace  tenets 
upon  the  authority  of  those  whom  they  think 
wiser  than  themselves ;  and,  therefore,  the  addi- 
tion of  every  name  to  infidMity  in  some  degree 
invaUdates  that  argument  upon  which  the  religion 
of  multitudes  is  necessarily  founded.    ' 

^  Men  may  diSer  from  each  other  in  many  reli- 
||ious  opinions,  and  yet  all  may  retain  the  essen- 
tials of  Christianity ;  men  may  sometimes  eacerly 
dispute,  and  yet  not  differ  much  from  one  anoUier  : 
the  rigorous  persecutors  of  error  should,  there- 
fbre,  enlighten  their  zeal  with  knowledge,  and 
temper  tteir  orthodoxy  with  charity ;  that  onarity, 
without  which  orthodoxy  is  vain:  charity  Uiat 
**  tbanketh  no  evil,**  but  **  hopeth  all  things,*'  and 
**  eodureth  all  things.** 

Whether  Browne  has  been  numbered  among 
tiie  contemners  of  religion  by  the  fury  of  its 
niends,  or  the  artifice  of  its  enemies,  it  is  no 
difficult  task  to  replace  him  among  the  most  zeal- 
ous professors  of  Christianity.  He  may,  perhaps, 
in  the  ardour  of  his  imagination,  have  hazaraed 
an  expression^  which  a  mind  intent  upon  faults 
may  interpret  mto  heresy,  if  considered  apart  from 
the  rest  ot  his  discourse ;  but  a  phrase  is  not  to  be 
opposed  to  volumes ;  there  is  scarcely  a  writer  to 
be  found,  whose  profession  was  not  divinity,  that 
has  so  frequently  testified  his  belief  of  the  sacred 
writings,  has  appealed  to  them  with  such  un- 
limited submission,  or  mentioned  them  with  such 
imvaried  reverence. 

It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  wonderful,  that  he 
diould  be  placed  without  the  pale  of  Christianity, 
who  declares,  "  that  he  assumes  the  honourable 
style  of  a  christian,"  not  because  it  is  "  the  reli- 
l^on  of  his  country,"  but  because  **  having  in  his 
Doer  years  and  confirmed  judgment  seen  and  ez- 


aimned  all,  he  finds  himself  oblicfed,  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  grace,  and  the  law  of  his  own  reason, 
to  embrace  no  other  name  but  this.:"  who  to  spe- 
cify his  persuasion  yet  more,  tells  us,  that  *'  he  is 
of  the  Reformed  religion  ;  of  the  same  belief  our 
Saviour  taught,,  the  apostles  disseminated,  the 
&thers  authorised,  and  the  martyrs  confirmed  ;*' 
who,  though  '*  paradoxical  in  philosophy,  loves 
in  divinity  to  keep  the  beaten  road ;  and  pleases 
himself  tiiat  he  has  no  taint  of  heresy,  schism,  or 
error:"  to  whom,  "  where  the  Scripture  is  silent, 
the  Church  is  a  text ;  where  that  speaks,  *tis  but 
a  comment ;"  and  who  uses  not  **  the  dictates  of 
his  own  reason,  but  where  there  is  a  joint  silence' 
of  both :  who  blesses  himself  that  be  lived  not 
in  the  days  of  miracles,  when  faith  had  been 
thrust  upon  him ;  but  enjovs  that  greater  bless- 
ing, pronounced  to  all  that  believe  and  saw  not" 
He  cannot  surely  be  charged  with  a  defect  of 
faith,  who  "  believes  that  our  Saviour  was  dead, 
and  buried,  and  rose  again,  and  desires  to  see  him 
in  his  glory :"  and  who  affirms  that  "  this  is  not 
much  to  believe  ;*»  that  "  we  have  reason  to  owe 
this  faith  unto  history  ;"  and  that  "  they  only  had 
the  advantage  of  a  bold  and  noble  faith,  who  lived 
before  his  coming ;  and  upon  obscure  prophecies, 
and  mystical  ty  oes,  coula  raise  a  belief"  Nor 
can  contempt  of^  the  positive  and  ritual  parts  of 
religion  be  imputed  to  him,  who  doubts,  whether 
a  good  man  would  refuse  a  poisoned  eucharist ; 
and  "  who  would  violate  his  own  arm,  rather  than 
a  church.** 

The  opinions  of  every  man  must  be  learned 
from  himself:  concerning  his  practice,  it  is  safest 
to  trust  the  evidence  of  others.  Where  these 
testimonies  concur,  no  higher  degree  of  historical 
certainty  can  be  obtained;  and  they  apparently 
concur  to  prove,  that  Browne  was  a  zealous  ad> 
herent  to  tne  faith  of  Christ,  that  he  lived  in  obe> 
dience  to  his  laws,  and  died  in  confidence  of  hia 
mercy. 


ASCHAM.* 


It  often  happens  to  writers,  that  they  are  known 
<mly  by  their  works ;  the  incidents  of  a  Uteraiy 
life  are  seldom  observed,  and  therefore  seldom 
recounted :  but  Ascham  has  escaped  the  common 
fkte  by  the  friendship  of  Edward  Graunt,  the 
learned  master  of  Westminster-school,  who  de- 
voted an  oration  to  his  memoiy,  and  has  marked 
the  various  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune.  Graunt 
cither  avoided  the  labour  of  minute  inquiry,  or 
thought  domestic  occurrences  unworthy  of  his 
DoCioc :  or,  preferring  the  character  of  an  orator 
to  that  of  an  historian,  selected  only  such  par- 
Ciculars  as  he  could  bes^  express  or  most  happily 
embellish.  His  narrative  is  therefore  scanty,.ana 
I  know  not  by  what  materials  it  can  now  tie  am- 
plified. 

RooBR  A.SCHAM  was  bom  in  the  year  1515,  at 


*  First  ninted  beturs  hit  Worlu,  4co.  published  by 
B«na«i,  im-H. 


Kirby  Wiske,  (or  K'uby  Wicke,)  a  village  neai 
Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  of  a  family. above 
the  vulgar.  His  father,  John  Ascham,  was  house- 
ardint' 


steward  in  the  family  of  Scroop ;  and  in  that  age, 
when  the  difierent  orders  of  m^n  were  at  a  greater 
distance  from  each  other,  and  the  manners  of  gen- 
tlemen were  regularly  formed  by  menial  services 
in  great  houses,  lived  with  a  very  conspicuous 
reputation.  Marsaret  Ascham,  his  wife^  is  said 
to  have  been  aUied  to  many  considerable  familiesL 
but  her  maiden  name  is  not  recorded.  She  had 
three  sons,  of  whom  Roger  was  the  youngest^ 
and  some  aaughters :  but  who  can  hope,  that  oi 
any  progeny  more  tnan  one  shall  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  7  They  lived  married  sixty-seven 
years,  and  at  last  died  together  almost  on  the 
same  hour  of  the  same  day. 

Roger, /having  passed  his  first  years  under  the 
care  of  liis  parents,  was  adopted  into  the  family 
of  Antony  Wingficld,  who  maintamed  him,  ana 
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comnutted  his  education,  with  that  of  his  own 
sons,  to  the  care  of  oic  Bond,  a  domestic  tutor. 
He  ^ery  early  discovered  an  unusual  fondness  for 
literature  by  an  eager  perusal  of  English  hooks  ; 
and  having  passed  nappily  through  the  scholastic 
rudiments,  was  put  in  la30,  by  his  patron  Wing- 
field,  to  St  John's  college  in  Cambridge. 

Ascliam  entered  Cambridge  at  a  time  when 
the  last  great  revolution  of  the  intellectual  world 
was  filling  every  academical  mind  with  ardour  or 
anxiety.  The  destruction  of  tho  Constantino- 
politan  empire  had  driven  the  Greeks  with  their 
language  into  the  interior  parts  of  Europe,  tlie 
art  of  printing  had  made  the  lx)oks  easily  attain- 
able, and  th  •  Greek  now  began  to  be  taught  in 
England.  Tho  doctrines  of  Luther  had  already 
filled  all  the  nations  of  the  Romish  communion 
with  controversy  and  dissension.  New  studies 
of  literature,  and  new  tenets  of  religion,  found 
employment  for  all  who  were  desirous  of  trutli,  or 
ambitious  of  fame.  Learning  was  at  that  time 
prosecuted  with  that  eagerness  and  perseverance 
which  in  this  age  of  indifference  and  dissipation 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive.  To  teach  or  to  learn, 
was  at  once  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
academical  life ;  and  an  emulation  of  study  was 
raised  by  Cheke  and  Smith,  to  which  even  the 
present  age  perhaps  owes  many  advantages,  with- 
out remembering  or  knowing  its  benefactors. 

Ascham  soon  resolved  to  unite  himself  to  those 
who  were  enlarging  the  bounds  of  knowledge, 
and,  immediately  upon  his  admission  into  the 
college,  applied  himself  to  tho  study  of  Greek. 
Those  who  were  zealous  for  the  new  learning, 
were  often  no  great  friends  to  the  old  religion  ; 
and  Ascham,  as  he  booaine  a  Grecian,  became  a 
Protestant.  The  Reformation  was  not  yet  be- 
gun, disaffection  to  Popery  was  considered  as  a 
crime  justly  punished  by  exclusion  from  favour 
and  preferment,  and  was  not  yet  openl^r  professed, 
though  superstition  was  graduallv  losing  its  hold 
upon  the  public  The  study  of  Greek  was  rcpii- 
table  enough,  and  Ascham  pursued  it  with  dili- 
gence and  success  equally  conspicuous.  He 
thought  a  language  might  be  most  easily  learned 
by  teaching  it ;  and  when  he  had  obtained  some 
proficiency  in  Greek,  read  lectures,  while  he  was 
yet  a  boy,  to  other  boys,  who  were  desirous  of 
instruction.  His  industry  was  much  encouraged 
by  Pember,  a  man  of  great  eminence  at  that  time, 
though  I  know  not  that  he  has  left  any  monu- 
ments behind  him,  but  what  the  gratituile  of  his 
friends  and  scholars  has  bestowed.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  encouragers  of  Greek  learning,  and 
particularly  applauded  Ascham's  lectures,  assur- 
mg  him  in  a  letter,  of  which  Graunt  has  preserved 
an  extract,  that  he  would  gain  more  knowledge 
by  explaining  one  of  iEsop^s  fables  to  a  boy,  than 
by  hearing  one  of  Homcr*8  poems  explained  by 
another. 

Ascham  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1534, 
February  18,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age ;  a 
time  of  fife  at  which  it  is  more  common  now  to 
enter  the  universities  than  to  take  degrees,  but 
which,  according  to  the  modes  of  education  then 
in  use,  had  nothing  of  remarkable  prematurity. 
On  the  2  \d  of  March  following,  he  was  chosen 
fellow  of  the  college,  which  election  he  considered 
as  a  second  birth.  Dr.  Metcalf,  the  master  of  the 
college,  a  roan,  as  Ascham  tells  us,  **  meanly 
learned  himself,  but  no  mean  encourager  of  learn- 
ing in  others,"  clandestinely  promoted  his  election, 
though  be  openly  seemed  hrst  to  oppose  it,  and 


afterwards  to  censure  it,  because  Ascham  waj 
known  to  favour  the  new  opinions ;  and  the  mas- 
ter himself  was  accused  of  giving  an  unjust  pre- 
ference to  the  Northern  m'^n,  one  of  the  factions 
into  which  this  nation  was  divided,  before  we  could 
find  any  more  important  reason  of  dissension, 
than  that  some  were  born  on  the  Norlhem  and 
some  on  the  Southern  side  of  Trent.  Any  cau^ 
is  sufficient  for  a  quarrel ;  and  the  zealots  of  the 
North  and  South  lived  long  in  such  animosity, 
that  it  was  thouglit  necessary  at  Oxford  to  keep 
them  quiet  by  choosing  one  proctor  every  year 
from  each. 

He  seems  to  have  been  hitherto  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  Wingfield,  which  his  attainment  of 
a  fellowsliip  now  freed  him  from  the  necessity  of 
receiving.  Dep-endance,  though  in  those  da>>-  it 
was  more  comrnon,  and  less  irksome,  than  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  can  never  have  been  Cre« 
from  discontent ;  and  therefore  he  that  was  re- 
leased  from  it  must  always  have  rejoiced.  The 
danger  is,  lest  the  joy  of  escaping  from  the  patron 
may  not  leave  sufficient  menwry  of  the  benefac- 
tor. Of  this  forgetful ness  Ascham  cannot  be 
accused ;  for  he  is  recorded  to  have  |weservcd  the 
most  grateful  and  affectionate  reverence  for  VTrng 
field,  and  to  have  never  grown  weary  of  recount- 
ing his  benefits. 

His  reputation  still  increased,  and  many  re- 
sorted to  nis  chamber  to  hear  the  Greek  writere 
explained.  He  was  likewise  enrmient  for  other 
accomplishments.  By  the  advice  of  Pember,  he 
had  learned  to  play  on  musical  instruments,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  few  who  excelled  in  the  me- 
chanical art  of  writing,  which  then  began  to  be 
cultivated  among  us,  and  in  which  we  now  sur- 
pass all  other  nations.  He  not  only  wrote  his 
pages  with  neatness,  but  embellished  them  with 
elegant  draughts  and  illuminations ;  an  art  at  that 
time  so  highly  valued,  that  it  contributed  much 
both  to  his  fame  and  his  fortune. 

He  became  master  of  arts  in  March,  1537,  in 
his  twenty-first  year,  and  then,  if  not  before,  com- 
menced tutor,  and  publicly  undertook  the  educa- 
tion of  young  men.  A  tutor  of  one-and-tweoty, 
however  accomplished  with  learning,  however  ex- 
alted bv  genius,  would  now  gain  little  revcrenct 
or  obedience  ;  but  in  those  days  of  discipline  and 
regularity,  the  authority  of  the  statutes  easilv 
supplied  that  of  the  teacher ;  all  power  that  was 
lawful  was  reverenced.  Besides,  'young  tutors 
had  still  younger  pupils. 

Ascham  is  said  to  have  courted  his  scholars  to 
study  by  every  incitement,  to  have  treated  them 
with  great  kindness,  and  to  have  taken  care  at 
once  to  instil  learning  and  piety,  to  enl^ten  tbcv 
minds,  and  to  form  their  manners.  Many  of  his 
scholars  rose  to  great  eminence;  and  anionf 
them  'William  Grindal  was  so  much  distingnisbetC 
that,  by  Choke's  recommendation,  he  was  calkd 
to  court  as  a  proper  roaster  of  languages  for  the 
Lady  EUzabeth. 

There  was  yet  no  established  lecturer  of  Greek : 
the  university  therefore  appointf>d  Aurlyim  to  read 
in  the  open  schools,  and  paid  him  oat  of  the  pub- 
lic purse  an  honorazy  stipend,  such  as  was  theo 
reckoned  sufficiently  liberal.  A  lecture  was  lAff- 
wards  founded  by  King  Henry,  and  he  then 
quitted  the  schools,  but  continued  to  explain 
Greek  authors  in  his  own  college. 

He  was  at  first  an  opponent  of  tiie  new  pro 
nunciation  introduced,  or  rather  of  the  ancteot 
restored,  about  this  time  by  Cheke  •nd.Sinith. 
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and  made  some  cautious  strutr^es  for  the  com- 
mon practice,  which  the  credit  and  difinity  of  his 
antaizonists  did  not  permit  him  to  oefead  very 
pubhcly,  or  with  much  vehemence :  nor  were  they 
long  his  antagonists :  for  either  his  affection  for 
their  merit,  or  his  conviction  of  the  cogency  of 
their  arguments,  soon  changed  his  opinion  and  his 
practice,  and  he  adhered  ever  after  to  their  method 
of  utterance. 

Of  lliis  controversy  it  is  not  necessary  to  give 
a  circumstantial  account :  something  of  it  may 
be  found  in  Stryp  '*s  LTife  of  Smith,  and  some- 
thing in  Baker's  Reflections  upon  Learning ;  it  is 
sufHcicnt  to  remark  here,  that  Cheke's  pronuncia- 
tion was  that  which  now  prevails  in  the  schools  of 
England.  Disquisitions  not  only  verbal,  but  merely 
Literal,  are  too  minute  for  popular  narration. 

He  was  not  less  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Latin, 
than  as  a  teacher  of  Greek.  All  the  public  let- 
ters of  the  university  were  of  his  composition  ; 
and  as  little  qualifications  must  ollen  bring  great 
abilities  into  notice,  he  was  recommended  to  this 
honourable  employment  not  less  by  the  neatness 
of  his  hand,  than  the  elegance  of  his  style. 

However  great  was  his  leaminjr,  he  was  not 
always  immured  in  his  chamber ;  but,  boing  vale- 
tudinary, and  weak  of  body,  thought  it  necessary 
to  spend  many  hours  in  such  exercises  as  miaht 
best  relieve  him  after  the  fatigue  of  studv.  His 
favourite  amusement  was  archery,  in  which  he 
spent,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  lust  so  much 
time,  that  those  whom  cither  his  fauhs  or  virtues 
made  his  enemies,  and  perhaps  some  whose  kind- 
ness wished  him  a'ways  worthily  employed,  did 
njt  scruple  to  cc.iourehis  practic',as  unsuitable  to 
a  man  professing  learning,  and  perhaps  of  bad 
example  in  a  place  of  education. 

To  free  himself  from  this  censure  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  which  he  published,  in  1544,  his 
"Toxophilus,  or  the  schole  or  partitions  of  shoot- 
ing," in  which  he  joins  the  praise  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  archery.  He  designed  not  only  to  timch 
the  art  of  shooting,  but  to  give  an  example  of 
diction  more  natur^  and  more  truly  English  than 
was  used  by  the  common  writers  of  that  a^e, 
whom  he  censures  for  mingliuL'  exotic  terms  with 
their  native  language,  and  of  whom  he  complains, 
that  they  were  made  authors,  not  by  skill  or  edu- 
cation, Sut  by  arrosrance  aitd  temerity. 

He  has  not  failed  in  either  cf  his  purposes. 
He  has  sufficiently  vindicati'd  archery  as  an  inno- 
cent, salutary,  useful,  and  liberal  diversion  ;  and 
if  his  precepts  are  of  no  great  use,  he  has  only 
shown,  by  one  example  among  many,  how  little 
the  hand  can  derive  from  the  mind,  how  little  in- 
telUwence  can  conduce  to  dexterity.  In  every  art, 
practice  is  much  ;  in  arts  manual,  practice  is  al- 
most the  whole.  Precept  can  at  most  but  warn 
against  error  :  it  can  never  bestow  excellence. 

The  bow  has  been  so  long  disused,  that  most 
English  readers  have  foi^ttcn  its  importance, 
though  it  was  the  weapon  by  which  we  gained 
the  battle  of  Agincouri ;  a  weapon  wliich,  when 
handled  by  Enclish  yeomen,  no  foreign  troops 
were  able  to  resist.  vVe  were  not  only  abler  of 
body  than  the  French,  and  therefore  superior  in 
the  use  of  arms,  which  are  forcible  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  with  which  they  are  handled, 
but  the  national  practice  of  shooting  for  pleasure 
or  for  prizes,  by  whii  h  every  man  was  inured  to 
archery  from  s  infancy,  gave  us  insuperable  ad- 
vantage, the  bow  re<juiri:i«j  more  pnictice  to  skil- 
ful use  than  any  Hlier  iiislrumeat  of  offence. 


Firo-arms  were  then  in  their  infancy  ;  and 
tliough  battering-pieces  had  been  some  time  in 
use,  I  know  not  whether  any  soldiers  were  armed 
with  hand-guns,  when  the  "Toxophilus'*  was  first 
published.  They  were  soon  after  used  by  the 
the  Spanish  troops,  wLcm  other  nations  made 
haste  to  imitate  :  but  how  little  tliey  could  yet 
effect,  will  be  understood  from  the  account  given 
by  the  ingenious  author  of  the  "  Exercise  for  the 
Norfolk  Miliua." 

"  The  first  muskets  were  very  heavy,  and 
could  not  be  fired  without  a  rest ;  tliey  had  match- 
locks, and  barrels  of  a  wide  bore,  that  carried  a 
large  ball  and  charge  of  powder,  and  did  execu 
tion  at  a  greater  distance. 

"  The  musketeers  on  a  march  carried  only 
their  rest  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear 
their  muskets  af\er  them,  for  which  they  were 
allowed  great  additional  pay. 

"  They  were  very  slow  in  loading,  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  unwieldiness  of  the  pieces,  and  be- 
cause they  carried  the  powder  and  balls  separate, 
but  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjust  the 
match  ;  so  that  their  Hre  was  not  near  so  brisk 
as  ours  is  now.  Aflerwards  a  lighter  kind  of 
matchlock  musket  came  into  use,  and  they  carried 
their  ammunition  in  bandeliers,  which  were  broad 
bells  that  came  over  the  shoulder,  to  which  were 
hung  several  little  cases  of  wood  covered  with 
leather,  each  containing  a  charge  of  powder ;  the 
balls  thev  carried  loose  in  a  pouch  ;  and  they  had 
also  a  pnminn-horn  haniring  by  their  side. 

"  The  old  EngUsh  writers  call  those  large  mus- 
kets calivers;  the  harquebuze  was  a  lighter  piece, 
that  could  be  firt"d  without  a  rest.  The  match- 
lock was  fired  by  a  match  fixed  by  a  kindof  tongg 
in  the  serpentine  or  cock,  which,  by  pulling  the 
trigger,  was  brought  down  with  great  quickness 
upon  the  primitig  in  the  pan  ;  over  winch  there 
was  a  sliuing  cover,  which  was  drawn  back  by 
the  hand  just  at  the  time  of  firing.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  nicety  and  care  required  to  fit  the 
match  properly  to  tne  cock,  so  as  to  come  down 
exactly  true  on  the  priming,  to  blow  the  ashes 
from  the  coal,  and  to  guard  the  pan  from  the 
sparks  that  fell  from  it.  A  great  deal  of  time 
was  also  lost  in  tr.king  it  out  of  tlie  cock,  and  re- 
turning it  between  the  fingers  of  the  lell  hand 
every  time  that  the  piece  was  fired  ;  and  wet 
weather of>en  rendired  the  matches  useless." 

While  this  was  the  state  of  firo-arms,  and  this 
state  continued  among  us  to  tlie  civil  war  with 
very  little  improvement,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
long-bow  was  preferred  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
who  wrote  of  tne  choice  of  weapons  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  use  of  the  bow 
still  continued,  though  the  musket  was  gradually 

f)revailing.  Sir  John  Hay  ward,  a  writer  yet  later, 
las,  in  his  history  of  the  Norman  kings,  en- 
deavoured to  evince  the  superiority  of  the  archer 
to  the  musketeer  :  however  in  the  long  peace  of 
King  James,  the  bow  was  wholly  forgotten. 
Guns  have  from  that  time  been  the  weapons  of 
the  English,  as  of  other  nations,  and  as  they  are 
now  improved,  are  certainly  more  efficacious. 

Ascharn  had  yet  another  reason,  if  not  for 
writing  his  book,  at  least  for  presenting  it  to 
King  Henry.  England  was  not  then  what  it 
may  be  now  justly  termed,  the  capital  of  htera- 
ture  ;  and  therefore  those  who  aspired  to  superior 
degrees  of  excellence,  Uiought  it  necessary  to 
travel  into  other  countiies.  The  purse  of'^As* 
cham    was    not  equal  to   tiie   expense  of  pero> 
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grination  ;  and  therefore  he  hoped  to  have  it  ang- 
mented  by  a  pension.  Nor  was  he  wholly  dis- 
appointed ;  for  the  king  rewarded  him  with  a 
yearly  payment  of  ten  pounds. 

A  pension  of  ten  pounds,  granted  by  a  king  of 
England  to  a  man  of  letters,  appears  to  modem 
readers  so  contemptible  a  benefaction,  that  it  is 
not  unworthy  of  inquiry  what  might  be  its  value 
at  that  time,  and  how  much  Ascham  might  be 
enriched  by  iL  Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than 
the  estimation  of  wealth  by  denominated  monoy ; 
the  precious  metals  never  retain  long  the  same 
proportion  to  real  commodities,  and  the  same 
names  in  different  ages  do  not  imply  the  same 
quantity  of  metal  ;  so  that  it  is  equally  difficult 
to  know  how  much  money  was  contained  in  any 
nominal  sum,  and  to  find  what  any  supposed 
quantity  of  gold  or  silver  would  purcfiase  ;  both 
which  are  necessary  to  the  commensuration  of 
money  or  the  adjustment  of  proportion  between 
the  same  sums  at  different  periods  of  time. 

A  numeral  pound  in  King  Henry's  time  con- 
tained, as  now,  twenty  shillings  ;  and  therefore 
it  must  be  inquired  what  twenty  shillings  could 
perfornL  Bread-corn  is  the  most  certain  standard 
of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Wheat  was  generally  sold 
at  that  time  for  one  shilling  the  bushel ;  if  there- 
fore we  take  five  shillings  the  bushel  for  the  ctir- 
rent  price,  ten  pounds  were  equivalent  to  fifty. 
But  here  is  danger  of  a  fallacy.  It  mav  be  doubted 
whether  wheat  was  the  general  bread-corn  of  that 
age  ;  and  if  rye,  barley,  or  oats,  were  the  com- 
mon food,  and  wheat,  as  I  suspect,  only  a  delicacy, 
the  value  of  wheat  will  not  regulate  the  price  of 
other  things.  This  doubt,  however,  is  in  favour 
of  Ascham ;  for  if  we  raise  the  worth  of  wheat, 
we  raise  that  of  his  pension. 

But  the  value  of  money  has  another  variation, 
which  we  are  still  less  nble  to  ascertain :  the 
rules  of  custom  or  the  diii«rent  needs  of  artificial 
life,  make  that  revenue  little  at  one  time  which  is 
great  at  another.  Men  are  rich  and  poor,  not  only 
m  proportion  to  what  they  have,  but  to  what  they 
want  In  some  ages,  not  only  necessaries  are 
cheaper,  but  fewer  things  are  necessary.  In  the 
age  of  Ascham,  most  of  the  elegances  and  ex- 
penses of  our  present  fashions  were  unknown  ; 

mmerce  had  not  yet  distributed  superfluity 
through  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  and  the 
character  of  a  student  implied  frugality,  and  ro- 
Quired  no  splendour  to  support  it  His  pension, 
therefore,  reckoning  together  the  want^  which  he 
could  supply,  and  the  wants  from  which  he  was 
exempt,  mav  be  estimated,  in  my  opinion,  at  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  a  year  ;  which,  added  to 
the  income  of  his  fellowship,  put  him  far  enough 
above  distress. 

This  was  a  year  of  good  fortune  to  Ascham. 
He  was  chosen  orator  to  the  university  on  the  re- 
moval of  Sir  John  Cheke  to  court,  where  he  was 
made  tutor  to  Prince  Edward.  A  man  once  dis- 
tinguished soon  gains  admirers.  Ascham  was  now 
received  to  notice  by  many  of  the  nobility,  and  by 
great  ladies,  among  whom  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  study  the  ancient  languages.  Lee,  Archbishop 
of  York,  allowed  him  a  yearly  pension  ;  how 
much  we  are  not  told.  He  was  probably  about 
this  time  employed  in  teaching  many  illustrious 

Strsons  to  wnte  a  fine  hand  ;  and  among  others, 
enrv  and  Charles,  Dukc-s  of  Suffolk,  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  and  Prince  Edward. 

Henry  VIII.  died  two  years  after,  and  a  rcfor- 
,  of  religion  being,  now  openly  prosecuted 


by  King  Edward  and  his  oooncil,  ABcfaam,  wm 
was  known  to  &vour  it,  had  a  new  grant  of  fais 
pension,  and  continued  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
hytd  in  great  familiarity  with  Bacer,  who  had 
been  called  from  Germany  to  the  profeatonfaip 
of  divinity.  But  his  retirement  was  sooo  at  aa 
end  ;  for  in  154S  his  pupil  Grindal,  the  master  of 
the  Princess  Elizabetn,  died,  and  the  Princeai 
who  had  already  some  acquaintance  with  As- 
cham, called  him  from  lus  college  to  cfirect  her 
studies.  He  obeved  the  summons,  as  we  may 
easily  believe,  with  readiness,  and  for  two  years 
instructed  her  with  great  diligence  ;  bat  'then, 
being  disgusted  either  at  her  or  her  domestin, 
perhaps  eager  for  another  change  of  life,  he  left  her 
without  her  consent,  and  returned  to  the  nniretsily. 
Of  this  precipitation  he  long  repented ;  and  as  thoas 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  disrespect  cannot  easily 
forgive  it,  he  probably  felt  the  effects  of  his  im 
prudence  to  his  death. 

Afler  having  visited  Cambridge,  be  took  a  jo«r* 
ney  into  Yorkshire,  to  see  his  native  place,  and 
his  old  acquaintance,  and  there  receivea  a  letter 
from  the  court,  informing  him,  that  be  was  ap> 
pointed  secretary  to  Sir  Richard  Morisine,  who 
was  to  be  despatched  as  ambassador  into  Ger- 
many. In  his  retum  to  London  he  paid  that 
memorable  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  in  which  be 
found  her  reading  the  Phado^  in  Greek,  as  he  has 
related  in  his  Schoolmaster. 

In  September  1550,  he  attended  Moriame  to 
Germany,  and  wandered  over  great  part  of  the 
country,  making  observations  upon  all  that  ap> 
pea  red  worthy  of  his  cariosity,  and  contzactinf 
acquaintance  with  men  of  learning.  To  his  cor- 
respondent Sturmius  he  paid  a  visit,  bat  Stnrmios 
was  not  at  home,  and  those  two  illustrious  fiieods 
never  saw  each  other.  During  the  course  of  fias 
embassv,  Ascham  undertook  to  improve  Morisina 
in  Greek,  and  for  four  days  in  the  week  explained 
some  passages  in  Herodotus  every  morning  and 
more  than  two  hundred  verses  of  Sophoms  or 
Euripides  every  aflemoon.  He  read  with  Ian 
likewise  some  of  the  orations  of  DemosCbenea 
On  the  other  days  he  compiled  the  letters  of  boa- 
ness,  and  in  the  night  filled  up  las  diary,  digeited 
his  remarks,  and  wrote  private  letters  toms  mends 
in  England,  and  particulariy  to  those  of  his  col 
lege,  whom  he  continually  exhorted  to  perseve- 
rance in  study.  Amidst  all  the  pleasures  of  do* 
velty  which  his  travels  supplied,  and  in  the  dignity 
of  Kis  public  station,  he  preferred  the  trmnqdility 
of  private  study,  and  the  quiet  of  a<;adenucal  m> 
tirement  The  reasonableness  of  this  choice  his 
been  always  disputed ;  and  in  the  contrariety  ot 
human  interests  and  dispositions,  the  amtroveny 
will  not  easily  be  decided. 

He  made  a  short  excursion  into  Italj,  and  iiiea 
tions  in  his  "Schoolmaster"  with  great  seventy 
the  vices  of  Venice.  He  was  desirous  of  Tistin| 
Trent  while  the  council  were  sitting;  bat  tht 
scantiness  of  his  purse  defeated  his  curiosity. 

In  this  journey  he  wrote  his  **  Report  and  Db* 
course  of  the  Ajffairs  in  Grerraany,"  in  wUch  kt 
describes  the  dispositions  and  interests  of  the  Gtf* 
man  princes  Uke  a  man  inquisitive  and  radckxfMt 
and  recounts  many  particularities  whicn  are  kit 
in  the  mass  of  general  history,  in  a  style  w-hich  ti 
the  ears  of  that  age  was  uncfoubtedly  mettifiaoai, 
and  which  is  nqw  a  very  valuable  specimeo  d 
genuine  English. 

By  the  death  of  King  Edwartl  in  1553,  the  Re* 
formation  was  stopped,  Moriame  waa  imiBnil. 
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and  Ascham's  pennon  and  hopes  were  at  an  end. 
He  therefore  retired  to  his  fellowship  in  a  state  of 
disappointment  and  despair,  which  his  biographer 
baa  endeavoured  to  express  in  the  deepest  strain 
oi*  plaintive  declamation.  **Hewa8  aeprived  of 
all  his  support,*'  says  Graunt,  **  stripped  of  his 
pension,  and  cut  otf  from  the  assistance  of  his 
friends,  who  had  now  lost  their  influence :  so  that 
he  had  nec  Prjcmia  nec  Prjedia,  neither  pen- 
sion nor  estate  to  support  him  at  Cambridge." 
There  is  no  credit  due  to  a  rhetorician's  account 
either  of  good  or  evil  The  truth  is,  that  Ascham 
still  had  in  his  fellowship  all  that  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life  had  given  him  plenty,  and  might  have 
li^ed  like  the  ouer  inhabitants  of  the  college,  with 
the  advantage  of  more  knowledge  and  higher  re- 
potation.  But  notwithstanding  his  love  of  acade- 
mical retirement,  he  had  now  too  long  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  and  festivities  of  pubhc  fife,  to  re- 
tnm  with  a  good  will  to  academical  poverty. 

He  had,  however,  better  fortune  than  ne  ex- 
pected ;  and,  if  he  lamented  his  condition  like  the 
pistorian,  better  than  he  deserved.  He  had  dur- 
ing his  absence  in  Germany  been  appointed  Latin 
secretaiy  to  King  Edward :  and  by  the  interest  of 
Gmrdiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  ne  was  instat^ 
m  the  same  office  under  Philip  and  Mary,  with  a 
salary  of  SOL  a  year. 

Soon  after  his  admission  to  his  new  employ- 
ment^ he  gave  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  his 
abilities  and  diligence,  by  composing  and  tran- 
scribing with  his  usual  elegance,  in  three  days, 
forty-seven  letters  to  princes  and  personages,  of 
whom  cardinals  were  tne  lowest 

How  Ascham,  who  was  known  to  be  a  Protest- 
ant, could  preserve  the  favour  of  Gardiner,  and 
hold  a  place  of  honour  and  proflt  in  Glueen  Mary's 
oo«irt.  It  roust  be  very  natural  to  inquire.  Cheke, 
as  is  well  known,  was  compelled  to  a  recantation ; 
and  why  Ascham  was  spa^,  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered. Graunt,  at  the  time  when  the  transac- 
tions of  Clueen  Mary's  reign  must  have  been  well 
enough  remembered,  declares  that  Ascham  al- 
ways made  open  profession  of  the  reformed  reli- 
gion, and  that  Englesfield  and  others  often  endea- 
voured to  indte  Gardiner  a^inst  him,  but  found 
their  accusations  rejected  with  contempt :  yet  he 
allows,  that  suspicions,  and  charges  of  tcmporiza- 
tion  and  compliance  had  somewhat  sullied  his  ro- 
potation.  Tne  author  of  the  Bioi^phia  Britan- 
nica  conjectures,  that  he  owed  his  safety  to  his 
innocence  and  usefulness ;  that  it  would  have  been 
onpopular  to  attack  a  man  so  little  liable  to  cen- 
sure, and  that  the  loss  of  his  pen  could  not  have 
been  easily  suppUed.  But  the  truth  is,  that  mo- 
rality was  never  suflered  in  the  days  of  persecu- 
don  to  protect  heresy:  nor  are  we  sure  that  As- 
cham was  more  clear  from  common  failings  than 
those  who  suffered  more ;  and  whatever  might  be 
his  abilities,  they  were  not  so  necessary,  but 
Gardiner  could  nave  easily  filled  his  place  with 
another  secretary.  Nothing  is  more  vain,  than  at 
a  distant  time  to  examine  the  motives  of  discrimi- 
nation and  partiality;  for  the  inquirer,  having 
oonsiderod  interest  and  policy,  is  obliffed  at.  last 
to  admit  more  frequent  and  more  active  motives 
of  human  conduct,  caprice,  accident,  and  private 
affections. 

At  that  time,  if  some  were  punished,  many  were 
forborne ;  and  of  many  why  should  not  Ascham 
happen  to  be  one  7  He  seems  to  have  been  calm 
and  prudent,  and  content  with  that  peace  which 
he  was  sufibred  to  enjoy ;  a  mode  of  behaviour 


that  seldom  fails  to  produce  security.  He  had 
been  abroad  in  the  last  years  of  King  Edward, 
and  had  at  least  given  no  recent  offence.  He  was 
certainly,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  not  much 
in  danger;  for  in  the  next  year  he  resigned  his 
fellowship,  which  by  Gardiner's  favour  he  had 
continued  to  hold,  though  not  resident;  and  mar- 
ried Margaret  Howe,  a  young  gentlewoman  of  a 
good  family. 

He  was  distinguished  in  this  reign  by  the  notice 
of  Cardinal  Pole,  a  man  of  great  candour,  learn- 
ing, and  gentleness  of  manners,  and  particulariy 
eminent  for  his  skill  in  Latin,  who  thought  highly 
of  Ascham's  style ;  of  which  it  is  no  inconsioera- 
ble  proof^  that  when  Pole  was  desirous  of  com- 
municating a  speech  made  by  himself  as  legate,  in 
parUament,  to  the  pope,  he  employed  Ascham  to 
translate  it. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  not  only  protected  by 
the  officers  of  state,  but  favoured  and  counte- 
nanced Iw  the  oueen  herself,  so  that  he  had  no 
reason  of^  complaint  in  that  reign  of  turbulence 
and  persecution :  nor  was  his  fortune  much  mend- 
ed, when,  in  1558,  his  pupil  Elizabeth  mounted 
the  throne.  He  was  continued  in  his' former  em- 
ployment, with  the  same  stipend :  but,  though  he 
was  daily  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  queen, 
assisted  her  private  studies,  and  partook  of  her 
diversions ;  sometimes  read  to  her  in  the  learned 
languages,  and  sometimes  played  with  her  at 
draughts  and  chess;  he  added  nothing  to  his 
twenty  pounds  a-vcar  but  the  prebend  of  West 
wang  in  the  church  of  York,  which  was  given  him 
the  year  following.  His  fortune  was  therefore 
not  proportionate  to  the  rank  which  his  offices 
and  reputation  gave  him,  or  to  the  favour  in  which 
he  seemed  to  stand  with  his  mistress.  Of  this 
parsimonious  allotment  it  is  again  a  hopeless 
search  to  inquire  the  reason.  The  oueen  was  not 
naturally  bountiful,  and  perhaps  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  by  any  prodigality  of 
kindness  a  man  who  had  formerly  deserted  her, 
and  whom  she  niisht  still  suspect  of  serving  rather 
for  interest  than  affection.  Graunt  exerts  his  rhe- 
torical powers  in  praise  of  Ascham's  disinterested- 
ness and  contempt  of  money ;  and  declares,  that 
tliough  he  was  often  reproached  by  his  friends 
with  neclect  of  his  own  interest,  he  never  would 
ask  any  thing,  and  inflexiblv  refused  all  presents 
which  his  office  or  imagined  interest  induced  any 
to  offer  him.  Cambdcn,  however,  imputes  the 
narrowness  of  his  condition  to  his  love  ot*  dice  and 
cock-iighU :  and  Graunt,  forgetting  himself,  al- 
lows that  Ascham  was  sometimes  thrown  into 
agonies  by  disappointed  expectations.  It  may  be 
easily  discovortd  from  his  " Schoolmaster,"  that  he 
felt  his  wants,  though  he  might  neglect  to  supply 
them ;  and  we  are  left  to  suspect  that  he  showed 
his  contempt  of  money  only  by  losing  at  play.  If 
this  was  his  practice,'  we  may  excuse  fjizabeth, 
who  knew  the  domestic  character  of  her  servants, 
if  she  did  not  give  much  to  him  who  was  lavish  of 
a  little. 

However  he  might  fail  in  his  economy,  it  were 
indecent  to  treat  with  wanton  levity  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  shared  his  frailties  with  all,  but 
whose  learning  or  virtues  few  can  attain,  and  by 
whose  excellences  many  may  be  improved,  while 
himself  only  suff*ered  by  his  faults. 

In  the  rei|2n  of  Elizabeth,  nothing  remarkable 
is  known  to  have  befallen  him,  except  that,  in 
1563,  he  was  invited  by  Sir  Edward  Sackville  to 
write  the  "  Schoolmostcr,"  a  treatise  on  educa- 
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lion,  upon  an  occasion  which  he  relates  in  the  be- 
ginning; of  the  book. 

This  work,  though  bejrun  with  alacrity,  in  hope 
of  a  considerable  reward,  was  interrupted  by  tne 
death  of  the  patron,  and  afterwards  sorrowfully 
and  slowly  finished,  in  the  gloom  of  disappoints 
ment,  under  the  pressure  of  distress.  But  of  the 
author's  disinclination  or  dejection  there  can  be 
found  no  tokens  in  the  work,  which  is  conceived 
with  great  vigour,  and  finished  with  great  accu- 
racy ;  and  perhaps  contains  the  best  advice  that 
was  ever  given  for  the  study  of  languages. 

This  treatise  he  completed,  but  did  not  publish ; 
for  that  poverty  which  in  our  days  drives  authors 
so  hastily  in  such  numbers  to  the  press,  in  the 
time  of  Ascham,  I  believe,  debarred  theqj  from  it 
The  printers  gave  little  for  a  copy,  and,  it  we  may 
believe  the  tale  of  Raleigh's  history,  were  not  for- 
ward to  print  what  was  offered  them  for  nothing. 
Ascham's  book,  therefore,  lay  unseen  in  his  study, 
and  was  at  last  dedicated  to  Lord  Cecil  by  liis 
widow. 

Ascham  never  had  a  robust  or  vicorous  body, 
and  his  excuse  for  so  many  hours  of  (Tiversion  was 
his  inability  to  endure  a  long  continuance  of  se- 
dentary thought  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 
found  it  necessary  to  forbear  any  intense  applica- 
tion of  the  mina  from  dinner  to  bed-time,  and 
rose  to  read  and  write  earlv  in  the  morning.  He 
was  for  some  years  hectically  fevr-ish ;  and,  though 
he  found  some  alleviation  of  his  distemper,  never 
obtained  a  perfect  recovery  of  his  health.  The 
immediate  cause  of  his  last  sickness  was  too  close 
application  to  the  composition  of  a  poem,  which 
he  proposed  to  present  to  the  queen  on  the  day  of 
her  accession.  To  finish  this,  ne  forbore  to  sleep 
at  his  accustomed  hours,  till  in  December,  1568, 
he  fell  sick  of  a  kind  of  lingering  disease,  which 
Graunt  has  not  named,  nor  accurately  described. 
The  most  afflictive  symptom  was  want  of  sleep, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  by  the  motion  of 
a  cradle.  Growing  every  day  weaker,  he  found 
it  vain  to  contend  with  his  distemper,  and  pre- 
pared to  die  with  the  resignation  and  piety  of  a 
true  Christian.  He  was  attended  on  nis  death- 
bed by  Gravet,  vicar  of  St  Sepulchre,  and  Dr. 
Nowel,  the  learned  dean  of  St  PauPs,  who  gave 
ample  testimony  to  the  decency  and  devotion  of 
his  concluding  life.  He  freouently  testified  his 
desire  of  that  dissolution  whicn  he  soon  obtained. 
His  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Nowel. 

Roger  Ascham  died  in  the  fifty-third  year  of 
his  age,  at  a  time  when,  according  to  the  general 


course  of  life,  much  might  yet  have  bv*»n  expected 
from  him,  and  when  he  might  have  hoped  for 
much  from  others:  but  his  abilities  and  his  wantj 
were  at  an  end  together ;  and  who  can  drtenninc, 
whether  he  was  cut  off"  from  advantaged,  or  r»^ 
cued  from  calamities  7  Ho  appears  to  have  h«-<>ii 
not  much  qualified  for  the  imnrovernent  of  hi.«  fw- 
tune.  His  disposition  was  kind  and  social ;  he 
delighted  in  the  pleasures  of  conversation,  and 
was  probably  not  much  inclined  to  busint«N 
This  may  be  suspected  from  the  paucity  of  his 
writings.  He  has  left  little  behind  him  ;'  and  o< 
that  little  nothinsr  was  published  by  himself  but 
the  "  Toxophilus,"  and  the  account  of  Germany. 
The  "  Schoolmaster"  was  printed  by  his  widow  ; 
and  the  epistles  were  collected  by  Graunt,  who 
dedicated  them  to  Glueen  Elizabeth,  that  he  miphl 
have  an  opportunity  of  recommending  his  son, 
Giles  Asch:im,  to  her  patronage.  The  dedication 
was  not  lost ;  the  young  man  was  made,  bv  the 
queen's  mandate,  fellow  of  a  college,  in  Cain- 
bridge,  where  he  obtained  considerable  reputation. 
What  was  the  effect  of  his  widow's  dedication  to 
Cecil,  is  not  known  :  it  may  be  hoped  that  A?- 
cham's  works  obtained  for  his  family,  after  his  de- 
cease, that  support  which  be  did  not  in  his  Ijfe 
very  plenteously  procure  them. 

Wnether  he  was  poor  by  his  own  fault,  or  the 
fault  of  others,  cannot  now  be  decided  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  many  have  been  rich  witli  less  merit 
His  philological  learning  would  have  gained  him 
honour  in  any  country ;  and  among  us  it  may 
justly  call  for  that  reverence  wliich  all  natiooj 
owe  to  those  who  first  rouse  them  from  ignorance, 
and  kindle  among  them  the  light  of  literature. 
Of  his  manners  nothing  can  be  said  but  from  his 
own  testimony,  and  that  of  his  conteroporanes. 
Those  who  mention  him  allow  hira  many  virtnea. 
His  courtesy,  benevolence,  and  liberality,  are 
celebrated  ;  and  of  his  piety  we  have  not  only  the 
testimony  of  his  triends,  but  the  evidence  oif  his 
writings. 

That  his  English  works  have  been  so  long  ne- 
glected, is  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  Uteraiy 
fame.  He  was  scarcely  known  as  an  author  in  hs 
own  language,  till  mr.  Upton  published  his 
"  Schoolmaster"  with  learned  notes.  His  other 
poems  were  read  only  by  those  few  who  deMt  in 
obsolete  books ;  but  as  tliey  are  now  collected  into 
one  volume,  with  the  addition  of  some  letters  never 
printed  before,  the  public  has  an  opportunity  of  re- 
compensing the  injury,  and  allotting  Ascham  the 
reputation  due  to  his  knowledge  and  his  cloqueoo* 
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on  an  Ancient  Prophetical  Inscriaiionf 
i$h  Rhyme  J  lately  discovered  near  Lynn, 
lUk,  by  Probut  Britanmau, 

IT  FRINTED  IN  THK  TKAR  1739. 

>lk^  near  the  town  of  Lynn,  in  a  field 
ncient  tradition  of  the  country  affirms 
«o  once  a  deep  lake  or  meer,  and 
ears  from  authentic  records  to  have 
,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  Po/ut, 
rah,  was  discovered  not  long  since  a 
«  stone,  which  is  found  upon  an  exact 
to  be  a  kind  of  coarse  marble,  of  a 
not  firm  enough  to  admit  of  being 
Bt  harder  than  our  common  qnarries 
not  easily  susceptible  of  injuries  from 
outward  accidents, 
roueht  to  light  by  a  farmer,  who  ob- 
I  plough  obstructed  by  something, 
icn  the  share  could  not  make  its  way, 
servants  to  remove  it  This  was  not 
thout  some  difficulty,  the  stone  being 
>ar  inches  deep,  and  four  feet  square 
rficies,  and  consequently  of  a  weight 
aanafireable.  However,  by  the  appli- 
rers,  it  was  at  length  raised,  and  con- 
oomer  of  the  field,  where  it  lay  for 
bs  entirely  unregarded  :  nor  peraaps 
sr  been  made  acquainted  with  this 
clique  of  antiquity,  had  not  our  good 
a  greater  than  our  curiosity, 
eman,  well  known  to  the  learned 
distin^ished  by  the  patronage  of 
■t  of  Norfolk,  whose  name,  were  I 
>  mention  it,  would  excite  the  atten- 
reader,  and  add  no  small  authority 
ctures,  observing,  as  he  was  walking 
lat  the  clouds  began  to  gather  and 
m  with  a  shower^  had  recourse  for 
le  trees  under  which  this  stone  hap- 
I,  and  sat  down  upon  it  in  expecta- 
weather.  At  length  he  began  to 
lelf  in  his  confinement,  by  clearing 
rom  his  seat  with  the  point  of  his 
lad  continued  this  employment  some 
he  observed  several  traces  of  let- 
i  and  irregular,  which  by  being  very 
raven  were  still  easily  distinguisb- 

overy  so  far  raised  his  curiosity,  that 
immediately,  he  procured  an  mstru- 
'  for  cutting  out  the  clay,  that  filled 
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up  the  spaces  of  the  letters,  and  with  very  Etd« 
bibour  made  the  inscription  legible^  which  is 
here  exhibited  to  the  public : 

P08T-OENITI8. 

Cum  lapidem  Aunc.  magni 
Qui  nunc  Jaeel  ineoU  etagwt^ 
Velpede  eqtute  tantet^ 
Vel  orator  vomereframget, 
Sentiet  ofra  meiue, 
Effundet  palriajleiue, 
Uttonyme  ut  JIuctu, 
Reeonabttnl  oppida  tueiu  : 
Ifamfaeunda  rubri 
Serpent  per  prata  oolubri 
Qramina  vaatantee, 
Floree  fnietutique  vonmtee. 
Omnia  fmdantee. 
ViUanteef  et  epoliantee  ; 
Quanquam  haud  ptLfnaeee, 
jhunt  per  euneta  mtnaeee, 
Furea  abeque  ftitipre, 
Bt  pilule  abeqfc  tabore. 


idemeniek 
Rapiet  dieeordia  gen^, 
Plurima  tunc  leget 
Mutabit,  plurima  regeo 
NatiOj  eonoeroA 
In  rabiem  tune  eontremet  MrM 
Cynthia^  tune  laOe 
Fiorebunt  tilia  jtratie, 
Neefremere  audebit 
Leo,  eed  violare  timebil^ 
Omnia  eoneuetuo 
Populari  paeeua  Uttua» 
Jtnte  oeuM  natoe 
Caieeatoe  et  erudatao 
Jamferet  iMnaoua, 
VetitAque  Ubidine  praouo. 
En  quoaue  quod  nurwin, 
QMod  d»eaa  denique  dintm, 
aanguinem  equue  eugit, 
Neque  beUua  vieta  remugit. 

These  lines  he  carefully  copied,  acoompaaied, 
in  his  letter  of  July  19,  with  the  following  tnns 
lation. 

TO  POSTKRITT. 

Wh«n«*er  this  itons,  now  hid  btneath  the  lake. 
The  horse  shall  trample  or  the  ploufh  shall  bnak. 
Then,  O  mj  coonuy !  shah  thou  groan  dletresc, 
Grief  twell  thine  evea,  and  terror  chill  thy  breast. 
Thy  etreeta  with  Tiolence  of  wo  shall  eoond, 
Load  ae  the  billows  bttrating  on  the  froond. 
Then  through  thy  flekle  shall  scarlet  repcUes  acraj. 
And  rapine  and  pollution  mark  their  way. 
Their  hungry  swarms  the  peaceful  rale  shall  Mfhc, 
Still  fierce  to  thronten,  still  afraid  to  fight ; 
The  teeming  year  s  whole  product  shdl  devour. 
Insatiate  pluck  the  fruit,  and  crop  the  flow*r : 
Shall  gliiuon  on  the  industrious  peaaanu'  spoil, 
Rob  without  fear,  and  fatten  without  toil: 
Then  o*er  the  world  shall  discord  stretch  her  wfaigs : 
Kings  change  their  laws,  and  kingdoms  change  their 

kinp. 
The  bear  enrag*d  th*  afrrighted  moon  shaU  dread  > 
The  lilies  o'er  the  vales  triumphant  sp 
Nor  shall  the  lion,  wont  of  old  to  reign 
Despotic  o*er  the  deeolaied  plain, 
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Henceforth  ih'  inviolable  bI(K>m  Invade, 

Or  dare  to  murmur  in  ihe  flow»ry  glade  ; 

His  lortur'd  sons  shail  die  before  his  face, 

While  he  lies  meliing  in  a  lewd  embrace  ; 

And,  vet  more  strange  !  hi^j  Vf  ins  a  horse  shall  drain, 

Nor  shall  the  passive  coward  once  complain. 

I  make  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  this 
learned  person  has  given  us,  as  an  antiquary,  a 
true  ana  uncontrovertible  representation  of  the 
writer's  meaning,  and  am  sure  he  can  confirm  it 
by  innumerable  quotations  from  the  authors  of 
the  middle  age,  should  he  be  publicly  called  upon 
by  any  man  of  eminent  rank  in  the  republic  of 
letters  ;  nor  will  he  deny  the  world  that  satisfac- 
tion, provided  the  animadverter  proceeds  with 
that  sobriety  and  modesty,  with  which  it  becomes 
every  learned  man  to  treat  a  subject  of  such  im- 
portance. 

Yet  with  all  proper  deference  to  a  name  so 
justly  celebrated,  I  will  take  the  freedom  of  ob 
scrvmg  that  he  has  succeeded  better  as  a  scholar 
than  a  poet ;  having  fallen  below  the  strength, 
the  conciseness,  and  at  the  same  time  below  the 
perspicuity  of  his  author.  I  shall  not  point  out 
the  particular  passages  in  which  this  disparity  is 
remarkable,  but  content  myself  with  saying  in 
general  that  the  criticisms,  which  there  is  room 
for  on  this  translation,  may  be  almost  an  incite- 
ment to  some  lawyer,  studious  of  antiquity,  to 
learn  Latin. 

The  inscription,  which  I  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider, wants  no  armiments  to  prove  its  antiquity 
to  those  amonff  the  learned  who  are  versed  in 
the  writers  of  tne  darker  ages,  and  know  that 
the  Latin  poetry  of  t^ose  times  was  of  a  peculiar 
cast  and  air,  not  easy  to  be  understood,  and  very 
difficult  to  be  imitated ;  nor  can  it  be  conceived 
that  any  man  would  lay  out  his  abilities  on  a 
way  of  writing,  which  though  attained  with 
much  study,  could  gain  him  no  reputation,  and 
engrave  his  chimeras  on  a  stone  to  astoni>^h  pos- 
terity. 

Its  antiquity  therefore  is  out  of  dispute  ;  but 
how  high  a  degree  of  antiquity  is  to  be  assigned 
it,  there  is  more  ground  for  inquiry  than  deter- 
mination. How  early  Latin  rhymes  made  their 
appearance  in  the  world  is  yet  undecided  by  the 
critics.  Verses  of  this  kind  were  called  Leo- 
nine ;  but  whence  they  derived  that  appellation 
the  learned  Camden  confesses  himself  ignorant, 
so  that  the  style  carries  no  certain  marks  of  its 
age.  I  shall  only  observe  farther  on  this  head, 
Uiat  the  characters  are  nearly  of  the  same  form 
with  those  on  King  Arthur's  coffin ;  but  whether 
from  their  simihtude  we  may  venture  to  pro- 
nounce them  of  the  same  date,  I  must  refer  to 
the  decision  of  better  judges. 

Our  inability  to  fix  the  age  of  this  inscription 
necessarily  infers  our  ignorance'  of  its  author, 
with  relation  to  whom  many  controversies  may 
he  started  worthy  of  the  most  profound  learning, 
and  most  indefatigable  diligence. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  arises  is, 
Whether  he  was  a  Briton  or  a  Saxon  ?  I  had  at 
first  conceived  some  hope,  that  in  this  questibn, 
in  which  not  only  the  idle  curiosity  of  virtuosoes, 
but  the  honour  of  two  mighty  nations,  is  con- 
cerned, some  information  might  be  drawn  from 
the  word  Patria  [my  country]  in  the  third  line  ; 
England  being  not  in  propnety  of  speech  the 
country  of  the  Saxons  ;  at  least  not  at  their  first 
arrival.  But  upon  farther  reflection  this  areu- 
laent  appetared  not  condoflive^  flince  we  find  that 


in  all  ages,  foreigners  have  afilected  to  call  Eng* 
land  their  country,  even  when,  like  the  Saxons 
of  old,  they  came  only  to  plunder  iL 

An  argument  in  favour  of  the  Britons,  mar 
indeed  be  drawn  from  the  tenderness  with  whico 
the  author  seems  to  lament  his  country,  and  tht 
compassion  he  shows  for  its  approaching  cala 
mitics.  I,  who  am  a  descendant  from  the  Sax 
ons,  and  therefore  unwilling  to  b^j  any  thin^ 
derogatory  from  the  reputation  of  my  fordii- 
thers,  must  yet  allow  this  argument  its  fall 
force :  for  it  has  been  rarely,  very  rarely,  known 
that  foreigners,  however  well  treated,  caressed, 
enriched,  flattered,  or  exalted,  have  regarded 
this  country  with  the  least  gratitude  or  affection, 
till  the  race  has,  by  long  continuance,  after 
many  generations,  been  naturalized  and  assi- 
milatcth 

They  have  been  ready  upon  all  occasions  to 
prefer  the  petty  interests  ol  their  own  countn, 
though  perhaps  only  some  desolate  and  worth- 
less comer  of  the  worid.  The^  have  employed 
the  wealth  of  England,  in  paying  troops  to  de> 
fend  mud- wall  towns,  and  uninhabitable  nxrki, 
and  in  purchasing  barriers  for  territories,  of 
which  the  natural  sterility  secured  them  fiom 
invasion. 

This  argument,  which  wants  no  |MLiticnlar 
instances  to  confirm  it,  is,  I  confess,  of  the 
greatest  weight  in  this  question,  and  inclines 
me  strongly  to  believe,  that  the  benevolent  au- 
thor of  tms  prediction  must  hare  been  boom  a 
Briton. 

The  learned  discoverer  of  the  inscription  was 
pleased  to  insist  wiih  great  warmth  upon  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Patria^  which  mffuffmg, 
says  he,  the  land  of  my  father^  could  be  made  use 
of  by  none,  but  such  whose  ancestors  had  re- 
sidea  here:  but. in  answer  to  thisdemonstratioi^ 
as  he  called  it,  I  only  desired  him  to  take  nolice, 
how  common  it  is  (or  intruders  of  yesterday  to 
pretend  the  same  title  with  the  ancient  profirie- 
tors,  and  having  just  received  an  estate  by  vohui 
tary  grant,  to  erect  a  claim  of  kertdUmni  fij^ 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  form  any  satistactoiy 
conjecture,  concerning  the  rank  or  condition  « 
the  writer,  who,  contented  with  a  oonaciousoeM 
of  having  done  his  duty,  in  leaving  this  soleoKi 
warning  to  his  country,  seems  studiously  to  hsre 
avoided  that  veneration,  to  which  his  knowledge 
of  futurity  undoubtedly  entitled  him,  and  tboMe 
honours  which  his  memory  might  iustly  cUin 
from  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  has  ibefe- 
fore  left  no  trace  by  which  the  most  sagaciout 
and  diligent  inquirer  can  hope  to  diacoTer  him. 

This  conduct  alone  ought  to  convince  as,  tWt 
the  prediction  is  of  no  small  importance  to  bmo- 
kind,  since  the  author  of  it  appears  not  to  hare 
been  influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  that 
noble  and  exalted  philanthropy,  which  is  aboie 
the  narrow  views  of  recompense  or  applaoie. 

That  interest  had  no  share  in  this  inscription, 
is  evident  beyond  dispute,  since  the  age  in  whidi 
he  lived  received  neither  pleasure  nor  instradieo 
from  ik  Nor  is  it  less  apparent  from  the  fsp* 
pression  of  his  name,  that  he  was  equally  a  stran* 
^r  to  that  wild  desire  of  fame,  which  lias  soo^ 
times  infatuated  the  noblest  minds. 

His  modesty,  however,  has  not  been  able 
wholly  to  extinguish  that  curiosity,  which  «> 
naturally  leads  us,  when  we  admire  a  peiiiDnS' 
anoe,  to  inquire  after  the  author.    Thoss  wk* 
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I  hare  consulted  on  this  occasion,  and  my  zeal 
for  the  honour  of  this  benefactor  of  my  country 
hna  not  suffered  me  to  forget  a  single  antiauary 
of  reputation,  have  almost  unanimously  deter- 
mined, that  it  was  written  by  a  king.  For  where 
else,  said  they,  are  we  to  expect  that  greatness  of 
mind,  and  that  dignity  of  expression,  so  emi- 
nently conspicuous  in  this  inscription  ? 

'  It  is  with  a  propei  sense  of  the  weakness  of  my 
own  abilities,  that  I  venture  to  lay  before  the 
public,  the  reasons  which  hinder  me  from  concur- 
ring with  this  opinion,  which  I  am  not  only  in- 
clined to  favour  oy  my  respect  for  the  authors  of 
it,  but  by  a  natural  aflfection  for  monarchy,  and 
a  prevailing  inclination  to  tjelicve,  that  every  ex- 
cellence is  mherent  in  a  kmg. 

To  condemn  an  opinion  so  agreeable  to  the 
reverence  due  to  the  regal  dignit}^,  and  counte- 
nanced by  so  great  autnoriiies,  without  a  long 
and  accurate  discussion,  would  be  a  temerity 
justly  liable  to  the  severest  censures.  A  super- 
cilious and  arro^nt  determination  of  a  contro- 
versy of  such  mtportance,  would  doubtless  be 
treated  by  the  imiwrtial  and  candid  with  the 
utmost  indignation. 

But  as  I  have  too  high  an  idea  of  the  learning 
of  my  contemporaries,  to  obtrude  nny  crude, 
hasty,  or  indigested  notions  on  the  public,  I  have 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  dfgree  of  diffidence 
and  caution ;  I  have  freouently  reviewed  all  my 
ar^ments,  traced  them  backwards  to  their  first 
pnnciples,and  used  every  method  of  examination 
to  discover  whether  all  the  deductions  were 
natural  and  just,  and  whether  I  was  not  imposed 
on  by  some  specious  fallacy;  but  the  farther  I 
carried  my  inciuiries,  and  the  longer  I  dwelt  upon 
this  great  point,  the  more  was  I  convinced,  in 
spite  of  all  my  prejudices,  that  this  wondeiful  pre- 
diction was  not  written  by  a  king. 

For  after  a  laborious  and  attentive  perusal  of 
historiea,  memoirs,  chronicles,  lives,  characters, 
vindications,  panegyrics,  and  e}iitaj)hs,  I  could 
find  no  sufficient  authority  for  ascribing  to  any 
of  our  English  monarchs,  however  gracious  or 
glorious,  any  prophetical  knowledge  or  pre- 
science of  futurity;  which,  when  we  consider 
bow  rarely  regal  virtues  are  forgotten,  how  soon 
they  are  discovered,  and  how  loudly  they  are 
celebrated,  aflfords  a  probable  argument  at  least, 
that  none  of  them  have  laid  any  claim  to  this 
character.  For  why  should  historians  have 
omitted  to  embellish  their  accounts  with  such  a 
striking  circumstance  7  or  if  the  histories  of  that 
age  are  lost  by  length  of  lime,  why  was  not  so 
uncommon  an  excellence  transmitted  to  posterity 
in  the  more  lasting  colours  of  poetry  7  Was  that 
unhappy  age  without  a  Laui-eat?  Was  there 
then  no  Young  or  Philips  7  no  Ward  or  Mitchel, 
to  snatch  such  wonders  from  oblivion,  and  im- 
mortalize a  prince  of  such  capacities?  If  this 
was  really  tJiecase,  let  us  congratulate  ourselves 
qpon  being  reserved  for  better  days :  days  so 
fruitful  of  happy  writers,  that  no  princely  virtue 
can  shine  in  vam.  Our  monarchs  are  surrounded 
with  refined  spirits,  so  penetrating  that  they  fre- 
quently discover  in  their  masters  great  qualities 
invisible  to  vulgar  eyes,  and  which,  did  not  they 
publish  them  to  mankind,  would  be  unobserved 
for  ever. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  in  the  lives  of  our  mo- 
narchs many  instances  of  that  regard  for  posterity, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  temper 


of  this  venerable  man.  I  have  seldom  in  any  of 
the  gracious  speeches  delivered  from  the  throne, 
and  received  with  the  highest  gratitude  and  satis- 
faction  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  discovered 
any  other  concern  than  for  the  current  year,  for 
which  supplies  are  generally  demanded  in  very 
pressing  terms,  and  sometimes  such  as  imply  no 
remarkable  solicitude  for  posterity. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unreasonable  and 
absurd,  tlwn  to  require  tliat  a  monarch,  distracted 
with  cares  and  surrounded  with  enemies,  should 
involve  himself  in  superfluous  anxieties,  by  an 
unnecessary  concern  about  future  generauons. 
Are  not  pretenders,  mock-patriots,  masquerades, 
operas,  oirth-nights,  treaties,  conventions,  re- 
views, drawing-rooms,  the  births  of  heirs,  and 
the  deaths  of  queens,  sufficient  to  overwhelm  any 
capacity  but  that  of  a  king  7  Surely  he  that  ac- 
quits himself  successfully  of  such  affairs,  may 
content  himself  with  the  glory  he  acquires,  and 
leave  posterity  to  his  successors. 

That  this  has  been  the  conduct  of  most  prinoebi 
is  evident  from  the  accounts  of  all  ages  and  nan 
tions ;  and  therefore  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
that  I  have  without  just  reasons  deprived  diis 
inscription  of  the  veneration  it  might  demand^ 
the  work  of  a  king. 

With  what  laborious  struggles  against  preju* 
dice  and  inclination,  with  wliat  efforts  of  rea- 
soning, and  pertinacity  of  self-denial,  I  hava 
prevailed  upon  myself  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of 
tliis  monument  to  the  love  of  truth,'  none  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  fondness  of*  a  com- 
mentator will  be  able  to  conceive.  But  this  in* 
stance  will  be,  I  hope,  sufficient  to  convince  th« 
public  that  I  write  with  sincerity,  and  that, 
whatever  my  success  may  be,  my  intentions  are 
good. 

Where  we  are  to  look  for  our  anchor,  it  still 
remains  to  be  considered ;  whether  in  the  high 
road  of  public  employments,  or  the  by-patlis  of 
private  hfe. 

It  has  always  been  observed  of  those  that  fre- 
quent a  court-,  that  they  soon,  by  a  kind  of  con- 
tagion, catch  the  regal  spirit  of  neglecting  futu- 
rity. The  minister  forms  an  expedient  to  sus- 
pend or  perplex  an  inquiry  into  his  measures  for 
a  few  months,  and  applauds  and  triumphs  in  his 
own  dexterity.  The  peer  puts  off  his  creditor 
for  the  present  day,  and  forgets  that  he  is  ever  to 
see  him  more.  I'he  frown  of  a  prince,  and  the 
loss  of  a  pension,  have  indeed  been  found  of 
wonderful  efficacy,  to  abstract  men's  thoughts 
from  the  present  time,  ahd  fill  them  with  zeal  for 
the  liberty  and  welfare  of  ages  to  come.  But  I 
am  inclined  to  think  more  favourably  of  the  au 
thor  of  this  prediction,  than  that  he  was  made  ^ 
patriot  by  disappointment  or  disgust.  If  he  ever 
saw  a  court,  I  would  willingly  oeUeve,  that  he 
did  not  owe  his  concern  fo^posteriiy  to  his  ill  re- 
ception there,  but  his  ill  reception  there  to  his 
concern  for  posterity. 

However,  since  truth  is  the  same  in  the  mouth 
of  a  hermit  or  a  prince,  since  it  is  not  reason, 
but  weakness,  that  makes  us  rate  counsel  by  our 
esteem  for  the  counsellor,  let  us  at  length  desist 
from  this  inquiry,  so  useless  in  itself,  in  which 
we  have  room  to  hope  for  so  little  satisfaction. 
Let  us  show  our  gratitude  to  the  author,  by 
answering  his  intentions,  by  considering  ininutel^ 
the  lines  which  he  has  left  us,  and  examining  theif 
import  without  heat,  precipitancy,  or  party  pre- 
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hidices ;  let  us  endeavdiir  to  keep  the  just  mean, 
oetween  searchinff  ambitiously  for  far-fetched 
interpretations,  and  admitting  such  low  meanin^% 
and  obvious  and  low  sense,  as  is  inconsistent  wittk 
those  great  and  extensive  views,  which  it  is 
reasonable  to  ascribe  to  this  excellent  man. 

It  may  be  yet  farther  asked,  whetlier  this  iH" 
■cription,  which  appears  in  the  stone,  be  an  ori- 
ginal, and  not  rattier  a  version  of  a  tradition^ 
prediction  in  the  old  British  tongue,  which  th« 
zeal  of  some  learned  man  prompted  him  to  tran^ 
late  and  en^ve  in  a  more  known  language  fc^r 
the  instrucuon  of  future  ages :  but  as  the  lines 
carry  at  the  first  view  a  reference  both  to  tiie 
stone  itself,  and  ver^  remarkably  to  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  I  cannot  see  any  foundation 
for  such  a  suspicion. 

It  remains  now  that  we  examine  the  sen^t; 
and  import  of  the  inscription,  which,  afler  having 
long  dwelt  upon  it  with  the  closest  and  hku^l 
laborious  attention,  I  must  confess  myself  not 
yet  able  fully  to  comprehend.  The  followirti;; 
explications,  therefore,  are  by  no  means  laid 
down  as  certain  and  indubitable  truths,  but  aa 
conjectures  not  always  wholly  satisfactory  evert 
to  myself,  and  which  1  had  not  dared  to  propo&c 
to  so  enlightened  an  age,  an  age  which  abound:^ 
with  those  great  ornaments  of  human  natun^^ 
skeptics,  anti-moralists,  and  infidels,  but  witli 
hopes  that  they  would  excite  some  person  of 
greater  abilities  to  penetrate  further  into  the 
oraculoys  obscurity  of  this  wonderful  prediction. 

Not  even  the  four  fir^t  lines  are  without  thcu- 
difficultiea,  in  which  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  stone  seems  to  be  the  time  assigned  for  the 
events  foretold  by  iu 

Cum  lapidem  huncj  magni 
\hii  nuncjacet  ineoUt  9 
Vel  pede  equu*  tanret. 


Out  nuncjacet  incola  ttagni, 
Vel  pede  equu*  tanret, 
Vel  orator  vomere  franget. 


Sentiet  <tgra  metuM^ 
Effundtt  patria  JUtuMf 
Ltttoraque  ut  JluctUt 
Retoruuntnt  oppida  luctu. 

Whenever  thU  Mone,  now  hid  beneath  the  lake. 
The  horse  ahall  tramule,  or  the  pfouj^h  shall  break. 
Then,  O  m^  country !  ahali  ih«<u  gruau  disueac, 
Orief  In  thine  ejes,  and  terror  in  thy  breaaL 
Thy  streeta  with  violence  of  wo  aliall  aound. 
Loud  aa  the  billows  buraciuf  on  the  ground. 

"When  this  stone,**  says  he,  "which  now  lies 
hid  beneath  the  waters  of  a  deep  lake,  shall  be 
struck  upon  by  the  horse,  or  broken  by  tlif 
plough,  then  shalt  thou,  my  country,  be  ast^^- 
nishad  with  terrors,  and  drowned  in  tears ;  th(  ti 
shall  thy  towns  sound  With  lamentations,  as  ihy 
shores  with  tlie  roarings  of  the  waves."  Thei>c 
are  the  words  literally  rendered,  but  how  are 
they  verified  7  The  lake  is  dry,  the  stone  is  turned 
up,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  this  dismal 
scene.    Is  not  all  at  home  satisfaction  and  tran- 

?[uillity  7  all  abroad  sibmission  and  compliance  1 
s  it  the  interest  or  inclination  of  any  prince  or 
state  to  draw  a  sword  agiiinst  us 7  anid  are  we 
not  nevertheless  secured  by  a  numerous  standiiit; 
army,  and  a  king  who  is  liimself  an  army  f 
Have  our  troops  any  otlier  employment  than  tn 
inarch  to  a  review  7  Have  our  neets  encountered d 
any  thing  but  winds  and  worms 7  To  me  Ui^^ 
present  state  of  the  nation  seems  so  far  from  ar> y 
resemblance  to  the  noise  and  agitation  of  a  terr^- 
pestuous  sea,  that  it  may  be  much  more  proper  I  y 
eompared  to  the  dead  «ullnesd  of  the  waves  b^- 
tbfeationn. 


Namfmamdarubrl 
Serpent  per  prata  eohtbri^ 
Gramina  vattantet, 
Flore*  fructu9que  voraiUet, 
Omma  ftBdantee. 
Ftftonlea,  et  •poiiamtes  ; 
<^^uinquam  haudpugnacet, 
fount  per  euneta  minaees, 
Furee  abeque  tttnore, 
Et  pingueM  absque  labere. 

Then  through  thy  fielda  ahall  scarlet  reptiles  at^ij, 
And  rapine  and  pollution  mark  their  way. 
Their  hungry  swarms  the  peaceful  rale  shall  fright, 
Still  fierce  to  threaten,  stil!  afraid  to  fight; 
The  teeming  year's  whole  produa  shall  deroiir. 
Insatiate  pluck  the  fruit,  and  crop  the  flow*r  : 
Shall  glutton  on  the  induvtrioua  peaaant*s  spoil, 
Rob  wkhout  fear,  and  fatten  without  toil. 

He  seems,  in  these  verses,  to  descend  to  a  paib- 
cular  account  of  this  dreadful  calamity ;  but  bds 
description  is  capable  of  very  difierent  senses, 
with  almost  equal  probability. 

Red  $enents,  says  he,  {ruhri  cehtbri  are  the 
Latin  words,  which  the  poetical  translator  hu 
rendered  icarUt  reptiles,  using  a  ceneFal  tenn 
for  a  particular  in  my  opinion  too  ucentiouslj,) 
^Red  serpents  shall  wander  o*er  her  meadovi, 
and  pillage  and  pollute,**  &c  The  particular 
mention  of  the  colour  of  this  destructive  viper  mar 
be  some  guide  to  us  in  this  labyrinth,  throuffa 
which,  I  must  acknowledge,  I  cannot  yet  hare 
any  certain  path.  I  confess  that  when  a  few  daji 
after  my  perusal  of  this  passage,  I  heard  of  the 
multitude  of  lady-birds,  seen  in  Kent,  I  began  to 
imagine  that  these  were  the  fatal  insects  bj 
which  the  island  was  to  be  laid  waste,  and  there- 
fore looked  over  all  accounts  of  them  with  on- 
common  concern.  But  when  my  first  terron 
began  to  subside,  I  soon  recollected  that  tbcae 
creatures,  having  both  wings  and  feet,  would 
scarcely  have  been  called  serpents;  and  wit 
quickly  convinced  by  their  leaving  the  country 
without  doing  any  hurt,  that  they  had  no  qoalitT 
but  the  colour,  m  common  with  the  ravafen 
here  described. 

As  I  am  not  able  to  determine  any  thinf  on  this 
({uestion,  I  shall  content  myself  with  ccSleciiof , 
into  one  view,  the  several  properties  of  this  pes- 
tiferous brood,  with  which  we  are  threatened,  u 
hints  to  more  sagacious  and  fortunate  readen, 
who,  when  they  shall  find  any  red  mnimd  that 
ranges  uncontrolled  aver  the  country,  and  de- 
vours the  labours  of  the  trader  and  the  husband- 
man ;  that  carries  with  it  corruption,  rapine,  pol- 
lution, and  devastation  ;  that  tnreatens  witiwot 
courage,  robs  without  fear,  and  is  pampered 
without  labour,  they  may  know  that  the  predic- 
tion is  completed.  Let  me  only  remark  farther, 
that  if  the  style  of  this,  as  of  all  other  predktioBs, 
is  figurative,  the  serpent,  a  wretched  animal  that 
crawls  upon  the  earth,  is  a  proper  emblem  of  low 
views,  self>interest,  and  base  submission,  as  veil 
as  of  cruelty,  mischief,  and  malevolence. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  observe  in  this  place,  that 
as  it  is  of  no  advantage  to  mankind  to  be  ibre- 
wamed  of  inevitable  and  insurmonntable-miaibr- 
tunes,  the  author  probably  intended  to  hint  to  bs 
countrymen  the  proper  remedies  for  the  evils  he 
describes.  In  this  calamity,  on  which  he  dwells 
longest,  and  which  he  seems  to  deplore  with  the 
deepest  sorrow,  he  points  ont  one  circumstance, 
which  may  be  of  great  use  to  disperse  our  appre- 
hensions, and  awaken  us  from  that  panic  vhich 
the  reader  must  necessarily  feel  at  the  first  trts- 
sient  view  of  this  dreadful  d6acri|itioB.   Thssi 
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Beq>ent8,  sayi  the  oriffinal,  are  baud  puonacks,  I 
of  no  fighting  race :  they  will  threaten,  indeed, 
and  luss,  and  terrify  the  weak,  and  timorous,  and 
thoughtless,  but  have  no  real  courage  or  strength. 
So  that  the  mischief  done  by  them,  their  ravages, 
devastations,  and  robberies,  must  be  only  the 
consequences  of  cowardice  in  the  sufferers,  who 
are  harassed  and  oppressed  only  because  they 
suffer  it  without  resistance.  We  are  therefore  to 
remember  whenever  the  pest  here  threatened 
shall  invade  us,  that  submission  and  tameness 
will  be  certain  ruin,  and  that  nothing  but  spirit, 
vigilance,  activity,  and  opposition,  can  preserve 
us  from  the  most  hateful  and  reproachful  misery, 
that  of  being  plundered,  starved,  and  devoured 
by  vermin  and  by  reptiles. 

Horrida  detnentet 
Rapitt  diteordia  gentetf 
Pturima  tune  hgea 
Mutabit,  plurima  rege9 
Katio. 

Then  o'er  the  world  shall  discord  stretch  her  ivlnn> 
EiLM9  change  their  laws,  aiid  kingdoms  change  their 
kingB. 

Here  the  author  takes  a  general  survey  of  the 
state  of  the  world,  and  the  changes  that  were  to 
happen  about  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this 
monument  in  many  nations.  As  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  intended  to  touch  upon  the  affairs  of 
other  countries  any  farther  than  the  advantage 
of  his  own  made  it  necessary,  we  may  reasonably 
conjecture,  that  he  had  a  hill  and  distinct  view 
of  all  the  negotiations,  treaties,  confederacies, 
of  all  the  triple  and  quadruple  alliances,  and  all 
the  leagues  ofiensive  and  defensive,  in  which  we 
were  to  be  engaged,  either  as  principals,  acces- 
saries^, or  guarantees,  whether  by  policy,  or  hope, 
or  fear,  or  our  concern  for  preserving  the  balance 
of  potoer,  or  our  tenderness  for  the  liberties  of 
Europe.  He  knew  that  our  negotiators  would 
interest  us  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
that  no  state  could  either  rise  or  decline  in  power, 
either  extend  or  lose  its  dominions,  without  af- 
feictinj^  politics  and  influencing  our  councils. 

This  passaffe  will  bear  an  easy  and  natural 
application  to  tne  present  time,  in  which  so  many 
revolutions  have  happened,  so  many  nations 
have  changed  their  masters,  and  so  many  dis- 
putes and  commotions  are  embroiling  almost  in 
every  part  of  the  world. 

That  almost  every  state  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
that  is,  almost  every  country  then  known,  is  com- 
prehended in  this  prediction,  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived ;  but  whether  it  extends  to  regions  at  that 
time  undiscovered,  and  portends  any  alteration 
of  government  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  let  more 
able  or  more  daring  expositors  determine. 

Convfr9a 

Jn  rahiem  tune  contremet  urta 

Cynth  a. 

The  bear  enragM  th*  alTrighted  moon  shall  dread. 
The  terror  created  to  the  moon  by  the  anger 
of  the  bear,  is  a  strange  expression,  but  may  per- 
haps relate  to  the  apprehensions  raised  m  the 
Turkish  empire,  of  which  a  crescent  or  new  moon 
is  the  impend  standard,  by  the  increasing  power 
of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  whose  dominions  lie 
under  the  northern  constellation  called  the  Beoar, 

Tune  lati9 

Fiorebunt  liliapratU. 

The  iniea  o'er  the  yale'4  triiimDhant  sriread. 
The  lilies  borne  by  the  kings  of  France  are  an 


apt  representation  of  that  country;  and  their 
flourishing  over  wide-extended  valleys,  seems  to 
regard  the  new  increase  of  the  French  power, 
wealth,  and  dominions,  by  the  advancement  of 
their  trade  and  the  accession  of  Lorain.  TlUs  is 
at  first  view  an  obviou%  but  perhaps  for  that 
very  reason  not  the  true,  inscription.  How  can 
we  reconcile  it  with  the  following  passage, 

Neefremere  audthit 

J>Ot  ted  violare  timebit, 

Omnia  eon*uetus 

Popultari  paseua  Imhu, 
Nor  shall  the  lion,  wont  of  old  to  reign 
Despotic  o'er  the  desolated  plain, 
Henceforth  th'  inviolable  bloom  Inrade, 
Or  dare  to  murmur  in  the  floWry  glade  ; 

in  which  the  lion  that  used  at  pleasure  to  lay  the 
pastures  waste,  is  represented  as  not  daring  to 
touch  the  lilies,  or  murmur  at  their  growth? 
The  lion  it  is  true  is  one  of  the  supportera  of  tbo 
arms  of  England,  and  may  therefore  figure  our 
countrymen,  who  have  in  ancient  times  made 
France  a  desert  But  can  it  be  said,  that  the  Uoq 
dares  not  munnur  or  rage,  (for  fremere  may  im- 
port both,)  when  it  is  evident,  that  for  many  years 
this  whole  kingdom  has  murmured  7  however,  it 
may  be  at  present  calm  and  secure,  by  its  confi* 
dence  in  the  wisdoni  of  our  politicians  and  tlie 
address  of  our  negotiators. 

Jinte  oeulo9  natot 

Calceatot  et  crudatot 

Jamferet  ignavuty 

Veii  toque  Ubidtne  pramu. 

His  tortured  sons  shall  die  before  his  Acs, 
While  he  lies  melting  la  a  lewd  embracs. 

Here  are  other  things  mentioned  of  the  lion 
equally  unintelli^ble,  n  we  suppose  them  to  be 
spoken  of  our  nation,  as  that  he  lies  sluggish,  and 
depraved  with  unlawful  lusts,  while  his  oilsprinf 
is  trampled  and  tortured  before  his  eyes.  But  in 
what  place  can  the  English  be  said  to  be  trampled 
or  tortured  7  Where  are  they  treated  with  injus> 
tice  or  contempt  ?  What  nation  is  there  from  pole 
to  pole,  that  does  not  reverence  the  nod  of^the 
British  King?  Is  not  our  commerce  unrestrain- 
ed ?  Are  not  the  riches  of  the  world  our  own  ? 
Do  not  our  ships  sail  unmolested,  and  our  mer- 
chants traffic  in  perfect  security  ?  Is  not  the  very 
name  of  England  treated  by  forei^ers  in  a  man- 
ner never  known  before  7  Or  if  some  slight 
injuries  have  been  oflered,  if  some  of  our  petty 
traders  have  been  stopped,  our  possessions  threat- 
ened, our  efiects  confiscated,  our  flag  insulted, 
or  our  ears  cropped,  have  we  lain  sluggish  ana 
unacttve  7  Have  not  our  fleets  been  seen  in  tri- 
umph at  Spithead  7  Did  not  Hosier  vbit  the  Bes- 
timentos,  and  is  not  Haddock  now  stationed  at 
Port  Mahon  7 

En  quoque  quod  nurwn. 

Quod  dieae  denique  dirumt 

Sanguinem  equua  tugitj 

Keque  bellua  victa  remugit. 

And,  vet  more  strange !  his  reins  a  horse  shall  drain, 
Nor  shall  the  passive  coward  once  complafai. 


It  is  farther  asserted  in  the  concluding  lines, 
that  the  horse  shall  suck  the  lion's  blood.  This 
is  still  more  obscure  than  any  of  the  rest ;  and 
indeed  the  difficulties  I  have  met  with  ever  since 
the  first  mention  of  the  lion  are  so  many  and 
great,  that  I  had;  in  utter  despair  of  surmounting 
them,  once  desisted  from  my  design  of  publishiiur 
any  thing  upon  this  subject :  but  was  prevailea 
upo^  by  the  importunity  of  some  friends,  to  whom 
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1  can  deny  nothing,  to  resume  my  design ;  and  I 
must  own,  that  notbinff  animated  me  so  much  as 
the  hope  they  flattered  me  with,  that  my  essay 
might  be  inserted  in  the  Gazetteer,  and  so  be- 
come of  service  to  my  country. 

That  a  weaker  animal  should  suck  the  blood 
of  a  stronger  without  reliance,  i^  wholly  im- 
probable and  inconsistent  with  the  regard  for 
self-preservation,  so  observable  in  every  order 
and  species  of  beings.  We  must  therefore  ne- 
cessarily endeavour  after  some  figurative  sense 
not  liable  to  so  insuperable  on  objection. 

Were  I  to  proceed  in  the  same  tenor  of  inter- 
pretation, by  which  I  explained  the  moon  and 
the  lilies,  I  might  observe  that  a  horse  is  the  arms 

of  H .    But  how  then  does  the  horse 

suck  the  lion*s  blood  7  Money  is  the  blood  of  the 

body  politic ^But  my  zeal  for  the  present 

happy  establishment  will  not  sufler  me  to  pursue 
a  tram  of  thought  that  leads  to  such  shockins 
conclusions.  The  idea  is  detestable,  and  such 
as,  it  ought  to  be  hoped,  can  enter  into  the  mind 
of  none  but  a  virulent  Republican,  or  bloody 
Jacobite.  There  is  not  one  honest  man  in  the 
nation  unconvinced  how  weak  an  attempt  it 
would  be  to  endeavour  to  confute  this  insinua- 
tion. An  insinuation  which  no  party  will  dare 
to  abet,  and  of  so  fatal  and  destructive  a  ten- 
dency, that  it  may  prove  eoually  dangerous  to 
the  author,  whether  true  or  raise. 

As  therefore  I  can  form  no  hypothesis  on 
which  a  consistent  interpretation  may  be  built, 
I  must  leave  these  loose  and  uncoimected  bints 
entirely  to  the  candour  of  the  reader,  and  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  think  my  scheme  of  explica- 
tion just,  since  I  cannot  apply  it  throughout  the 
whole  without  involving  myself  in  difficulties, 
from  which  the  ablest  interpreter  would  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  get  free. 

Bein^  therefore  convinced,  upon  an  attentive 
and  deliberate  review  of  these  observations,  and 
a  consultation  with  my  friends,  of  whose  abilities 
I  have  the  highest  esteem,  and  whose  impar- 
tiality, sincerity,  and  probity,  I  have  long  known 
and  frequently  experienced,  that  my  conjectures 
are  in  general  very  uncertain,  often  improbable, 
and  sometimes  litue  less  than  apparently  false,  I 
was  long  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  not  entirely 
to  suppress  them,  and  content  myself  with  pub- 
lishing in  the  Gazetteer  the  inscription,  as  it 
stands  engraven  on  the  stone,  without  transla- 
tion or  commentary,  unless  tliat  ingenious  and 
learned  society  should  favour  the  world  with 
their  own  remarks. 

To  this  scheme,  which  I  thought  extremely 
well  calculated  for  the  public  g(K>d,  and  there- 
fore very  eagerly  communicated  to  my  acquaint- 
ance and  feUnw-studenis,  some  objections  were 
started,  which,  as  I  had  not  foreseen,  I  was  un- 
able to  answer. 

It  was  observed,  first,  That  the  Daity  Disser- 
taUonM  published  by  that  fraternity,  are  written 
with  such  profundity  of  sentiment,  and  filled 
with  such  uncommon  modes  of  expression,  as  to 
be  themselves  sufficiently  unintelligible  to  vulgar 
readers,  and  that  therefore  the  venerable  obscu- 
rity of  this  prediction,  would  much  less  excite 
the  curiosity  and  awaken  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, than  if  it  were  exhibited  in  any  other  paper, 
and  placed  in  opposition  to  the  clear  and  easy 
■tyle  of  an  author  generally  understood. 

To  this  vgomeiUy  formidable  as  il  was,  I  an- 


swered, after  a  short  pause,  that^  with  all  proper 
deference  to  the  great  sagacity  and  adyanoied  a^ 
of  the  objector,  I  could  not  but  conceire  that  mi 
position  confuted  it^lf^  and  that  a  reader  of  tbe 
Gazetteer,  being  by  his  own  confession  aocu» 
tomed  to  encounter  diflM^uliies,  axnl  search  £ar 
meaning  where  it  was  not  easily  to  be  found,  must 
be  better  prepared  than  any  other  man  for  the 
perusal  ot  these  ambiguous  expressions.  And 
that,  besides,  the  explication  of  this  stone,  being 
a  task  which  nothing  could  surmount  but  the 
most  acute  penetration  joined  with  indefatigable 
patience,  seemed  in  reality  reserved  fix  those 
who  have  given  proofs  of  both  in  the  highest 
degree,  by  reading  and  understanding  the  Gazet- 
teer. 

This  answer  satisfied  every  one  but  the  ob- 
jector, who,  with  an  obstinacy  not  Tenr  uncoiD* 
mon,  adhered  to  his  own  opinion,  though  be 
could  not  defend  it :  and  not  being  able  to  make 
any  reply,  attempted  to  laugh  away  my  argu- 
ment, out  found  the  rest  of  my  friends  so  Uttle 
disposed  to  jest  upon  this  important  qoestioo, 
that  he  was  forced  to  restrain  his  mirth,  and 
content  himself  with  a  sullen  and  contemptuous 
silence. 

Another  of  my  friends,  whom  I  bad  assembled 
on  this  occasion,  having  owned  the  solidity  of  mv 
answer  to  the  first  objection,  oflfered  a  second, 
which  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  so  easily  de- 
feated. 

''I  have  observed,"  says  he,  "  that  the  tunjs 
in  the  Gazetteer,  though  written  on  very  impor 
tant  subjects  by  the  ablest  hands  which  ambrtioo 
can  incite,  friendship  engage,  or  money  procore, 
have  never,  though  circulated  through  toe  king- 
dom with  the  utmost  application,  had  any  re> 
markable  influence  upon  the  people.  I  anew 
manypersons  of  no  common  capacity,  that  bold 
it  sufficient  to  peruse  the  papers  four  times  a 
year;  and  others  who  receive  tliem  regularij, 
and,  without  looking  upon  them,  treasure  them 
under  ground  for  the  oenefit  of  posterity.  So 
that  the  inscription  may,  by  being  inserted  there, 
sink  once  more  into  darkness  and  oblivion,  in- 
stead of  informing  the  age,  and  aasiiiting  our 
present  ministry  in  the  regulation  of  their  mea- 
sures." 

Another  observed,  that  nothing  was  more  un- 
reasonable than  my  hope,  that  any  remarks  or 
elucidations  would  be  arawn  up  by  that  frater- 
nity, since  their  own  employments  do  not  allow 
them  any  leisure  for  sucn  attempts.  Every  one 
knows  tnat  panegyric  is  in  its  own  nature  no  easy 
task,  and  that  to  defend  is  much  more  difikou 
than  to  attack ;  consider  then,  says  he,  what  in- 
dustry, what  assiduity  it  must  require,  to  praiK 
and  vindicate  a  ministry  like  ours. 

It  was  hinted  by  another,  that  an  inscripcioo 
which  had  no  relation  to  any  particular  set  of 
men  amongst  us,  but  was  composed  many  ajges 
before  the  parties,  which  now  aivide  the  nation, 
had  a  being,  could  not  be  so  properiy  conveyed 
to  the  world  by  means  of  m  papier  aedicated  to 
political  debates. 

Another  to  whom  I  had  conunonicated  mj 
own  observations  in  a  more  private  manner,  aM 
who  had  inserted  some  of  his  own  argmneots, 
declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  were,  tboa|:li 
very  controvertible  and  nnsatisfactory,  yet  too 
valuable  to  be  lost ;  and  that  though  to  insert 
the  inscription  in  a  paner  of  which  such  i 
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are  daDy  distributed  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
would  doubtless  be  very  agreeable  to  the  g^ne- 
rous  design  of  the  author,  yet  he  hoped  that  as 
all  the  students,  either  of  politics  or  antiquities, 
would  receive  both  pleasure  and  improvement 
from  the  dissertation  with  which  it  is  accompa- 
nied, none  of  them  would  regret  to  pay  for  so 
agreeable  an  entertainment. 

It  caimot  be  wondered  that  I  have  yielded  at 
last  to  such  weighty  reasons,  and  such  insinu- 
ating compliments,  and  chosen  to  gratify  at  once 
the  inclination  of  friends  and  the  vanity  of  an 
author.  Yet  I  should  think  I  had  veiy  imper- 
fectly discharged  my  duty  to  my  country,  did  I 
not  warn  all  whom  either  interest  or  curiosity 
shiU  incite  to  the  perusal  of  this  treatise,  not  to 
lay  any  stress  upon  my  explications. 

How  a  more  complete  and  indisputable  inter- 
pretation may  be  obtained,  it  is  not  easv  to  say. 
This  will,  I  suppose,  be  readily  granted,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single  hand,  but 
from  the  joint  inquiries  and  united  labours  of  a 
numerous  society  of  able  men,  instituted  by  au- 
thority, selected  with  great  discernment  and  im- 
partiality, and  supported  at  the  charge  of  tlie 
nation. 

I  am  very  far  from  apprehending  that  any  pro- 
posal for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end, 
will  be  rejected  by  this  inquisitive  and  enlight- 
ened age,  and  shall  therefore  lay  before  the 
public  the  project  which  I  have  formed  and 
matured  by  long  consideration,  for  the  institu- 
tion of  a  society  of  commentators  upon  this  in- 
scription. 

I  humbly  propose,  that  thirty  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished genius  be  chosen  for  this  employ- 
ment, half  from  the  inns  of  court,  and  half  from 
the  army,  and  be  incorporated  into  a  society  for 
five  years,  under  the  name  of  the  Society  or 
Commentators. 

That  great  undertakings  can  only  be  executed 
by  a  great  number  of  hands,  is  too  evident  to  re- 

auire  any  proof;  and  I  am  afraid  all  that  read 
lis  scheme  will  think  that  it  is  chiefly  defective 
in  this  respect,  and  that  when  they  reflect  how 
m'iny  commissaries  were  thought  necessary  at 
Seville,  and  tliat  even  their  negotiations  entirely 
miscarried,  probably  for  want  of  more  associates, 
tliey  will  conclude  that  I  have  proposed  impos- 
sibilities, and  that  the  ends  of  the  institution 
will  be  defeated  by  an  injudicious  and  ill-timed 
frugality. 

But  if  it  be  considered,  how  well  the  persons 
I  recommend  must  have  been  qualified  by  their 
education  and  profession  fi)r  tlie  provinces  as- 
signed them,  the  objection  will  grow  less  weighty 
than  it  appears,  (t  is  well  known  to  be  the  con- 
stant study  of  the  lawyers  to  discover  in  acts  of 
parliament,  meanings  which  escaped  the  com- 
mittees that  drew  them  up,  and  the  senates  that 
passed  them  into  laws,  and  to  explain  wills  into 
a  sense  wholly  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
testator.  Ilow  easily  may  an  adept  in  these 
admirable  and  useful  arts,  penetrate  into  the 
most  hidden  import  of  this  prediction  ?  A  man 
accustomed  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  obvious 
and  natural  meaning  of  a  sentence,  does  not 
easily  shake  off  his  habit ;  but  a  true-bred  law- 
yer never  contents  himself  with  one  sense  when 
there  is  another  to  be  found. 

Nor  will  the  beneficial  conse<juences  of  this 
tfcheme  terminate  in  the  explication  of  this  mo- 


nument ;  they  will  extend  much  farther:  for  the 
commentators  having  sharpened  and  improved 
their  sagacity  by  this  long  and  difficult  course  of 
study,  vrill,  when  they  return  into  public  life,  be 
of  wonderful  service  to  the  government,  in  ex- 
amining pamphlets,  songs,  and  journals,  and  in 
drawing  up  informations,  indictments,  and  in- 
structions for  Sjpecial  juries.  They  will  be  won- 
derfully fitted  lor  the  posU  of  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor General,  but 
sers  for  the  stage. 


licitor  General,  but  will  excel,  above  all,  as  licen- 
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The  gentlemen  of  the  array  will  equally  adorn 
the  province  to  which  I  have  assigned  them,  of 
setting  the  discoveries  and  sentiments  of  their 
associates  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  light.  The 
lawyers  are  well  known  to  be  very  happy  in  ex- 
pressing their  ideas,  being  for  the  most  part  able 
to  make  themselves  understood  by  none  out  their 
own  fraternity.  But  the  geniuses  of  the  army 
have  sufficient  opportunities,  by  their  free  access 
to  the  levee  and  the  toilet,  their  constant  atten- 
dance on  balls  and  assemblies,  and  that  abun- 
dant leisure  which  they  enjoy  beyond  anv  other 
body  of  men,  to  acquaint  tnemselves  witn  every 
new  word  and  prevaiUn^  mode  of  expression, 
and  to  attain  the  utmost  nicety  and  most  polished 
prettiness  of  language. 

It  will  be  necessary,  that  during  their  atten- 
dance upon  the  society,  they  be  exempt  firoro 
any  obligation  to  appear  in  Hyde-Park:  and 
that  upon  no  emergency,  however  preseinff,  they 
be  called  away  from  their  studies,  unless  uie  na- 
tion be  in  immediate  danger  by  an  insarrectioii 
of  weavers,  colliers,  or  smugglers. 

There  may  not  perhaps  be  found  in  the  army 
such  a  number  of  men,  who  have  ever  conde- 
scended to  pass  through  the  labours  and  iiltsome 
forms  of  education  in  use  among  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  or  submitted  to  learn  the  mer- 
cantile ana  plebeian  arts  of  writing  and  readinjr. 
I  must  own,  that  though  I  entirely  agree  wim 
the  notions  of  the  uselessness  of  any  such  trivial 
acconrapl'ishments  in  the  military  profession,  and 
of  tlieir  inconsistency  with  more  valuable  attain- 
ments ;  though  I  am  convinced,  that  a  man  who 
can  read  and  write,  becomes,  at  least,  a  very 
disagreeable  companion  to  his  brother  soldiers,  if 
he  does  not  absolutely  shun  their  acquaintance ; 
that  he  is  apt  to  imbibe  from  his  books  odd 
notions  of  liberty  and  independency,  and  even 
sometimes  of  morality  and  virtue,  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  desirable  character  of  a  pretty 
gentleman  :  though  writing  frequently  stains  the 
whitest  finger,  and  reading  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  cloud  the  aspect,  and  depress  that  airy 
and  thoughtless  vivacity,  which  is  the  distin* 
guishing  characteristic  of  a  modem  warrior ;  yet 
on  this  single  occasion,  I  cannot  but  heartily 
wish,  that  by  a  strict  search  there  may  be  dis- 
qoverod  in  the  army  fifteen. men  who  can  write 
and  read. 

I  know  that  the  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  is 
so  disreputable  among  these  gentlemen,  that 
those  who  have  by  ill  fortune  fbrmeriy  been 
taught  it,  have  partly  forgot  it  by  disuse,  and 
partly  concealea  it  from  the  world,  to  avoid 
the  railleries  and  insults  to  which  their  education 
might  make  them  liable :  I  propose,  therefore, 
that  all  the  officers  of  the  army  may  be  examined 
upon  oath  one  by  one,  and  that  if  fifteen  cannot 
be  selected  who  are  at  present  so  Qualified,  the 
deficiency  may  be  supplied  out  of  those  who 
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haviog  once  learned  to  read,  may  perhaps,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  master,  in  a  short  time  refresh 
their  memories. 

It  may  be  thought,  at  the  first  sight  of  this 
proposal,  that  it  might  not  be  improoer  to  assign 
to  every  commentator  a  reader  ana  secretary  ; 
but  it  may  be  easily  conceived,  that  not  only  tne 
public  might  murmur  at  such  an  addition  of  ex- 
pense, but  that  by  the  unfaithfulness  or  negli- 
gence of  their  servants,  the  discoveries  of  the 
society  may  be  carried  to  foreign  courts,  and 
made  use  of  to  the  disadvantage  of  our  own 
country. 

For  the  residence  of  this  society,  I  cannot 
think  any  place  more  proper  than  Greenwich- 
^ospitai,  in  which  they  may  have  thirty  apart^ 
ments  fitted  up  for  them,  that  they  may  make 
their  observations  in  private,  and  meet  once  a 
dav  in  the  painted  hall  to  compare  them. 

if  the  establishment  of  this  society  be  thought 
a  matter  of  too  much  importance  to  be  deferred 
till  the  new  buildings  are  finished,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  room  for  their  reception,  by 
the  expulsion  of  such  of  the  seamen  as  have  no 
p'  etensions  to  the  settlement  there,  but  fractured 
i  :ibs,  loss  of  eyes,  or  decayed  constitutions, 
who  have  lately  been  admitted  in  such  numbers, 
that  it  is  now  scarce  possible  to  accommodate  a 
nobleman's  groom,  footman,  or  postillion,  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  his  profession, 
and  the  original  design  of  the  foundation. 

The  situation  of  Greenwich  will  naturally 
dispose  them  to  reflection  and  study :  and  par- 
ticular caution  ought  to  be  used,  lest  any  inter- 
ruption be  sufiered  to  dissipate  their  attention  or 
distract  their  meditations:  for  this  reason,  all 
visits  and  letters  from  ladies  are  strictly  to  be 
prohibited  ;  and  if  any  of  the  members  shall  be 
detected  with  a  lap-dog,  pack  of  cards,  box  of 
dice,  draught- table,  snufi^box,  or  looking-glass, 
he  shall  for  the  first  offence  be  confined  for  three 
months  to  water-gruel,  and  for  the  second  be  ex- 
pelled the  society. 

Nothing  now  remains,  but  that  an  estimate  be 
made  of  the  expenses  necessary  for  carrying  on 
this  noble  and  generous  design.  The  salary  to 
be  allowed  each  professor  cannot  be  less  than 
2000L  a  year,  which  is  indeed  more  than  the  re- 
gular stipend  of  a  commissioner  of  excise,  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  commentators 
have  a  much  more  difficult  and  important  em- 
ployment, and  can  expect  their  salaries  but  for 
the  short  space  of  five  years,  whereas  a  com- 
missioner (unless  he  imprudently  suffers  him- 
self to  be  carried  away  by  a  whimsical  tender- 
ness for  his  country)  has  an  establishment  for 
Ufe. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  allow  the  society  in  ge- 
neral, 30,000/.  yearly  for  the  support  of  the  pub- 
Uc  table,  and  40,000/.  for  secret  service. 

Thus  will  the  ministry  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
obtaining  the  full  sense  and  import  of^the  predic- 
tion, without  burthening  the  public  with  more 
than  650,000/.  which  may  be  paid  out  of  tlie 
sinking  fund  ;  or  if  it  be  not  thought  proper  to 
violate  that  sacred  treasure  by  converting  any 
part  of  it  into  uses  not  primarily  intende<C  may 
be  easily  raised  by  a  general  poll-tax,  or  excise 
upon  bread. 

Having  now  completed  my  scheme,  a  scheme 
calculated  for  the  public  benefit,  without  regard 
to  any  party,  I  entreat  all  sects,  factions,  and 


distinctions  of  men  among  us,  to  lay  aside  for  a 
time  their  party  feuds  and  petty  animosities; 
and  by  a  warm  concurrence  on  thia  urgent  occa- 
sion, teach  posterity  to  sacrifice  every  privata 
interest  to  the  advantage  of  their  country. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  STATE  OF 
AFFAIRS  IN  1756. 

raOM  THE  LITERART  MAGAZINE,  NO.  IV. 

The  time  is  now  come  in  which  every  Eng- 
lishman expects  to  be  informed  of  the  national 
afiairs,  and  in  which  he  has  a  right  to  have  that 
expectation  gratified.  For  whatever  may  be 
urged  by  ministers,  or  those  whom  vanity  or 
interest  make  the  followers  of  ministers,  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  confidence  in  our  gover- 
nors, and  the  presumption  of  prying  wim  pro- 
fane eyes  into  the  recesses  of  policy,  it  is  evident 
that  this  reverence  can  be  claimed  only  by  coud- 
sels  yet  unexecuted,  and  projects  suspended  io 
deliberation.  But  when  a  design  has  ended  is 
miscarriage  or  success,  when  every  eye  and 
every  ear  is  witness  to  general  discontent,  or 
general  satisfaction,  it  is  then  a  proper  time  to 
disentangle  confusion,  and  illustrate  obscurity, 
to  show  by  what  causes  every  event  was  pro- 
duced, and  in  what  effects  it  is  likely  to  termi- 
nate ;  to  lay  down  with  distinct  particuiaiiCy 
what  rumour  always  huddles  in  general  excla- 
mations, or  perplexes  by  undigested  narratives; 
to  show  whence  happiness  or  calamity  is  derived, 
and  whence  it  may  be  expected ;  and  honettljr 
to  lay  before  the  people  what  inquiry  can  gather 
of  the  past,  and  conjecture  can  estimate  of  the 
future. 

The  general  subject  of  the  present  war  is  suf- 
ficiently known.  It  is  allowed  on  both  aidea, 
that  hostilities  began  in  America,  and  that  die 
French  and  English  quarrelled  about  the  boun- 
daries of  their  settlements,  about  grounds  and 
rivers  to  which,  1  am  afraid,  neitho*  can  show 
any  other  right  than  that  of  power,  and  which 
neither  can  occupy  but  by  usurpation,  and  tbo 
dispossession  of  the  natural  loras  and  original 
inhabitants.  Such  is  the  contest,  that  no  honest 
man  can  heartily  wish  success  to  either  partf. 

It  may  indeed  be  alleged,  that  the  Indiana 
have  granted  large  tracts  of  land  both  to  one 
and  to  the  other :  but  these  ^nts  can  add  little 
to  the  validity  of  our  titles,  till  it  be  experienced 
how  they  were  obtained  ;  for  if  they  were  a- 
torted  by  violence,  or  induced  by  fraud ;  by 
threats,  which  the  miseries  of  other  nations  had 
shown  not  to  be  vain,  or  by  promises  of  which 
no  performance  was  ever  intended,  what  are 
they  but  new  modes  of  usurpation,  but  new  in- 
stances of  cruelty  and  treachery  ? 

And  indeed  what  but  false  nope  or  reststleaa 
terror  can  prevail  upon  a  weaker  nation  to  in- 
vite a  stronger  into  their  country,  to  give  their 
lands  to  strangers  whom  no  affinity  of  mannen, 
or  similitude  of  opinion,  can  be  said  to  recom- 
mend, to  permit  them  to  build  towns  from  whic^ 
the  natives  are  exchided,  to  raise  fortresses  bj 
which  they  are  intimidated,  to  settle  themselTes 
with  such  strength  that  they  cannot  aiterwaxda 
be  expelled,  but  are  for  ever  to  remain  the  mas* 
ters  of  the  original  inhabitants,  the  dictaten  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  arbiters  of  their  fate? 

When  we  sec  men  acting  thus  against  tba 
precepts  of  reason,  and  the  iDstincta  of  i  '  ~ 
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we  cannot  hesitate  to  determine,  that  by  some 
means  or  other  they  were  debarred  from  choice ; 
that  thev  were  lured  or  fri^rhtened  into  compli- 
ance ;  that  they  either  granted  only  what  they 
found  impossible  to  keep,  or  expected  advantages 
upon  the  faith  of  their  new  inmates,  which  there 
was  no  purpose  to  confer  upon  them.  It  can- 
not be  said,  that  the  Indians  originally  invited 
us  to  their  coasts ;  we  went  uncalled  and  un- 
expected to  nations  who  had  no  imagination  that 
the  earth  contained  any  inhabitants  so  distant 
and  so  different  from  themselves.  We  astonish- 
ed them  with  our  ships,  with  our  arms,  and 
with  our  general  superiority.  They  yielded  to 
us  as  to  beings  of  another  and  higher  race,  sent 
among  them  from  some  unknown  regions,  with 
power  which  naked  Indians  could  not  resist, 
and  which  they  were  therefore,  by  every  act  of 
humility,  to  propitiate,  that  they  who  could  so 
easily  destroy,  might  be  inducecl  to  spare. 

To  this  influence,  and  to  this  only,  are  to  be 
attributed  all  the  cessions  and  submissions  of 
the  Indian  princes,  if  indeed  any  such  cessions 
were  ever  made,  of  which  we  have  no  witness 
but  those  who  claim  from  them  ;  and  there  is  no 
reat  malignity  in  suspecting,  that  those  who 
ave  robbed  have  also  hod. 

Some  colonies  indeed  have  been  established 
more  peaceably  than  others.  The  utmost  extre- 
mity of  wrong  has  not  always  been  practised ; 
but  those  that  have  settled  in  the  new  world  on 
the  fairest  terms,  have  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  a  scrivener  who  niins  in  silence,  over  a  plun- 
derer that  seizes  by  force  ;  all  have  taken  what 
had  other  owners,  and  all  have  had  recourse  to 
arms,  rather  than  quit  the  prey  on  which  they 
had  fastened. 

The  American  dispute  between  the  French 
and  us  is  therefore  only  the  quarrel  of  two  rob- 
bers for  the  spoils  of  a  passenger ;  but  as  rob- 
bers have  terms  of  confederacy,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  observe  as  members  of  the  gang,  so  the 
English  and  French  may  have  relative  rights, 
and  do  injustice  to  each  other,  while  both  are 
injuring  the  Indians.  And  such,  indeed,  is  the 
present  contest ;  they  have  parted  the  northern 
continent  of  America  between  them,  and  are 
now  disputing  about  their  boundaries,  and  each 
is  endeavouring  the  destruction  of  the  other  by 
the  help  of  the  Indians,  whose  interest  it  is  that 
both  should  be  destroyed. 

Both  nations  clamour  with  great  vehemence 
about  infractions  of  limits,  violation  of  treaties, 
open  usurpation,  insidious  artifices,  and  breach 
of  faith.  The  English  rail  at  the  perfidious 
French,  and  the  French  at  the  encroacliing  En- 
glish :  they  quote  treaties  on  each  side,  charge 
each  other  with  aspiring  to  universal  monarchy, 
and  complain  on  either  part  of  the  insecurity  of 
possession  near  such  turbulent  neighbours. 

Through  this  mist  of  controversy  it  can  raise 
no  wonder  that  the  truth  is  not  easily  discovered. 
When  a  quarrel  has  been  long  carried  on  be- 
tween individuals,  it  is  oflen  very  hard  to  tell  by 
whom  it  was  begun.  Every  fact  is  darkened  by 
distance,  by  interest,  and  by  multitudes.  Infor- 
mation is  not  easily  procured  from  far;  those 
whom  the  truth  will  not  favour,  will  not  step  vo- 
luntarily forth  to  tell  it:  and  where  there  are 
many  agents,  it  is  easy  for  every  sin^e  action  to 
be  concealed. 

All  these  causes  concur  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
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question,  **3y  whom  were  hostilitiefl  in  America 
commenced  7"  Perhaps  there  never  can  be  re- 
membered a  time  in  which  hostilities  had  ceased. 
Two  powerful  colonies  inflamed  with  immemo- 
rial rivalry,  and  placed  out  of  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  mother  nations,  were  not  hkely  to 
be  long  at  rest.  Some  opposition  was  always 
going  forward,  some  mischief  was  every  day 
done  or  meditated,  and  the  borderers  were  al- 
ways better  pleased  with  what  they  could  snatch 
from  their  neighbours,  than  what  they  had  of 
their  own. 

In  this  disposition  to  reciprocal  invasion  a 
cause  of  dispute  never  could  be  wanting.  The 
forests  and  deserts  of  America  are  without  land- 
marks, and  therefore  cannot  be  particularly  spe- 
cified in  stipulations ;  the  appellations  of  those 
wide-extenaed  regions  have  in  every  mouUi  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  and  are  understood  on  either  side 
as  incUnation  happens  to  contract  or  extend 
them.  Who  has  jet  pretended  to  define  how 
much  of  America  is  included  in  Bratil,  Mexico, 
or  Peru  ?  It  is  almost  as  easy  to  divide  the  At- 
lantic ocean  by  a  line,  as  clearly  to  ascertain  the 
limits  of  those  uncultivated,  uninhabitable,  un- 
measured regions. 

It  is  Ukewise  to  be  considered,  that  contracts 
concerning  boundaries  are  often  led  vague  and 
indefinite  without  necessity,  by  the  desire  of  each 
party  to  interpret  the  ambiguity  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage when  a  fit  opportunity  shall  be  found. 
In  forming  stipulations,  the  commissaries  are 
oflen  ignorant,  and  oflen  negUgent;  they  are 
sometimes  weary  with  debate,  and  contract  a  te- 
dious discussion  into  general  terms,  or  refer  it  to 
a  former  treaty,  which  was  never  understood. 
The  weaker  part  is  always  afraid  of  requiring 
explanations,  and  the  stronger  always  has  an  in- 
terest in  leaving  the  question  undecided :  thus  it 
will  happen,  without  great  caution  on  either  side, 
that  atter  long  treaties  solemnly  ratified,  the 
rights  that  had  been  disputed  are  still  equally 
open  to  controversy. 

In  America,  it  may  be  easily  supposed,  that 
there  are  tracts  of  land  not  yet  claimed  by  either 
party,  and  therefore  mentioned  in  no  treaties, 
which  yet  one  or  the  other  may  be  afterwards  in- 
clined to  occupy ;  but  to  these  vacant  and  un- 
settled countries  each  nation  may  pretend,  as 
each  conceives  itself  entitled  to  all  that  is  notes 
prcssly  granted  to  the  other. 

Here  then  is  a  perpetual  ground  of  contest: 
every  enlargement  of^  the  possessions  of  either 
will  be  considered  as  something  taken  from  the 
other,  and  each  will  endeavour  to  regain  what 
had  never  been  claimed,  but  that  the  other  occu- 
pied it 

Thus  obscure  in  its  original  is  the  American 
contest.  It  is  difficult  to  find  the  first  invader, 
or  to  tell  where  invasion  properly  begins  j  but 
I  suppose  it  is  not  to  he  doubted,  that  after  the 
last  war,  when  the  French  had  made  peace  with 
such  apparent  superiority,  thej  naturally  began 
to  treat  us  with  less  respect  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  consider  us  as  a  people  from 
whom  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  ana  wno  could 
no  longer  presume  to  contravene  their  designs  or 
to  check  tneir  progress. 

The  power  of  ooing  wrong  with  impunity  sel- 
dom waits  long  for  the  will ;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  in  America  the  French  woold 
avow  their  purpose  of  aggrandiziilg  themselyei 
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with  at  least  as  little  reserve  as  m  Europe.  We 
may  therefore  readily  believe,  that  they  were  an* 
quiet  neighbours,  and  had  no  great  regard  to 
nght,  which  they  believed  us  no  longer  able  to 
enforce. 

That  in  forming  a  line  of  forts  behind  our  co- 
lonies, if  in  no  other  part  of  their  attempt,  they 
had  acted  a^nst  the  general  intention,  if  not 
against  the  hteral  terms  of  treaties,  can  scarcely 
be  denied ;  for  it  never  can  be  supposed  that  we 
mtended  to  be  enclosed  between  the  sea  and  the 
French  garrisons,  or  preclude  ourselves  from  ex- 
tending our  plantations  backwards  to  any  length 
that  our  convenience  should  require. 

With  dominion  is  conferred  every  thing  that 
can  eecure  dominion.  He  that  has  the  coast,* 
has  likewise  the  sea  to  a  certain  distance ;  he 
that  possesses  a  fortress,  has  the  right  of  prohi- 
biting another  fortress  to  be  built  wiSiin  the  com- 
mand of  its  cannon.  When,  therefore,  we  plant- 
ed the  coast  of  North  America,  we  supposed  tlie 
possession  of  the  inland  region  granted  to  an  in- 
definite extent ;  and  every  nation  that  settled  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  seems  by  the  permission 
of  every  other  nation,  to  have  •  made  the  same 
supposition  in  its  own  favour. 

Here  then,  perhaps,  it  will  be  safest  to  fix  the 
justice  of  our  cause  ;  here  we  are  apparently 
and  indisputably  injured,  and  this  injury  may, 
according  to  the  practice  of  nations,  be  jusUy 
resented.  Whether  we  have  not  in  return  made 
some  encroachments  upon  them,  must  be  left 
doubtful,  till  our  practices  on  the  Ohio  shall  be 
stated  and  vindicated.  There  are  no  two  nations 
confining  on  each  other,  between  whom  a  war 
may  not  always  be  kindled  with  plausible  pre- 
tences on  either  part,  as  there  is  always  passing 
between  them  a  reciprocation  of  injuries,  and 
fluctuation  of  encroachments. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  last  peace,  perpe- 
tual complaints  of  the  supplantations  ana  inva- 
sions of  the  French  have  been  sent  to  Europe 
from  our  colonies,  and  transmitted  to  our  mims- 
ters  at  Paris,  where  good  words  were  sometimes 
given  us,  and  the  practices  of  the  American  com- 
manders were  sometimes  disowned,  but  no  re- 
dress vras  ever  obtained,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
any  prohibition  was  sent  to  America.  We  were 
still  amused  with  such  doubtful  promises  as  those 
who  are  afraid  of  war  are  ready  to  interpret  in 
their  own  favour,  and  the  French  pushed  forward 
their  line  of  fortresses,  and  seemed  to  resolve 
that  b^ore  our  complaints  were  finally  dismiss- 
ed, all  remedy  should  be  hopdess. 

We  likewise  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to 
form  a  barrier  against  the  Canadians  by  sending 
a  colony  to  New  Scotland,  a  cold  uncomfortable 
tract  01  ground,  of  which  we  had  long  the  nomi- 
nal possession  before  we  really  began  to  occupy 
it.  To  this  those  were  invited  whom  the  cessa- 
tion of  war  deprived  of  employment,  and  made 
burdensome  to  their  country ;  and  settlers  were 
allured  thither  by  many  fallacious  descriptions  of 
fertile  valleys  and  clear  skies.  What  efiects  these 
pictures  ot  American  happiness  had  upon  my 
countrymen,  I  was  never  informed,  but  I  suppose 
very  few  sought  provision  in  those  frozen  regions, 
whom  guilt  or  poverty  did  not  drive  from  thor 
native  country.  About  the  boundaries  of  this 
Dew  colony  there  were  some  disputes,  but  as 
there  was  nothing  yet  worth  a  contest,  the  power 
cf  die  Frendi  was  not  much  exeited  on  that  aide ; 


some  distnrhance  was  faowerer  grven,  and  some 
skirmishes  ensued.  But  perhapsL  being  peopled 
chiefly  with  soldiers,  who  would  rather  hve  by 
plunder  than  by  agriculture,  and  who  consider 
war  as  their  best  tnide.  New  Scotland  would  bt 
more  obstinately  defended  than  some  settlemeoU 
of  far  greater  value ;  and  the  French  are  too  veil 
informed  of  their  own  interest,  to  provoke  hof- 
tility  for  no  advantage,  or  to  select  that  countrj 
for  invasion,  where  mey  must  hazard  much  and 
can  win  little.  They  therefore  pressed  oo  soath- 
ward  behind  our  ancient  and  wealthy  settle- 
ments, and  built  fort  after  fort  at  such  distances 
that  they  might  conveniently  relieve  one  another, 
invade  our  colonies  with  sudden  incursions,  aod 
retire  to  places  of  safety  before  our  people  oouki 
unite  to  oppose  them. 

This  design  of  the  French  has  been  \onft 
fofmed,  and  long  known,  both  in  America  and 
Europe,  and  might  at  first  have  been  easily  re- 

{>ressed,  had  force  been  used  instead  of  expoito- 
ation.  When  the  English  attempted  a  settle* 
ment  upon  the  island  of  SL  Lucia,  the  French, 
whether  justly  or  not,  considering  it  as  neutral 
and  forbidden  to  be  occupied  by  either  nation, 
immediately  landed  upon  it,  and  destroyed  the 
houses,  wasted  the  plantations,  and  drove  or  car* 
ried  away  the  inhabitants.  This  was  done  b  the 
same  peace,  when  mutual  professions  of  fiiend- 
ship  were  daily  exchanged  by  the  two  courts,  tod 
was  not  considered  as  any  violation  of  treaties, 
nor  was  any  more  than  a  very  soft  remonstraoct 
made  on  our  part 

TheFrencn  therefore  taug^ht  us  bow  to  act; 
but  a  Hanoverian  quarrel  with  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria for  some  time  induced  us  to  court,  at  toy 
expense,  the  alliance  of  a  nation  whose  very 
situation  makes  them  our  enemies.  We  suffer- 
ed them  to  destroy  our  settlements,  and  to  ad- 
vance their  own,  which  we  had  an  equal  right  to 
attack.  The  time  however  came  at  last,  vheo 
we  ventured  to  quarrel  with  Spain,  and  then 
France  no  longer  suflered  the  appearance  </ 
peace  to  subsist  between  us,  but  anned  in  de- 
fence of  her  ally. 

The  events  of  the  war  are  well  known:  ve 
pleased  ourselves  with  the  victory  at  Dettingea, 
where  we  led  our  wounded  men  to  the  care  of 
our  enemies,  but  our  army  was  broken  at  Foo 
tenoy  and  Val ;  and  though  after  the  disgisce 
which  we  suflered  in  the  Mediterrmnean,  we  bad 
some  naval  success,  and  an  accidental  dearth 
made  peace  necessary  for  the  French,  yet  thry 
prescribed  the  conditions,  obliged  us  to  give  hos- 
tages, and  acted  as  conquerors,  though  as  cod- 
querors  of  moderation. 

In  this  war  the  Americans  distinfoiahed  them- 
selves in  a  manner  unknown  and  unexpected. 
The  New  English  raised  an  vmy,  and  ander 
the  command  of  Pepperel  took  Cafie  Bretoo, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  fleet.  This  is  the  moA 
important  fortress  in  America.  We  pleased 
ourselves  so  much  with  the  acquisition,  that «« 
could  not  think  of  restoring  it ;  and,  amoog  the 
arguments  used  to  inflame  the  people  a^inst 
Charles  Stuart,  it  was  very  clamorously  m^ 
that  if  he  gained  the  kingdom,  be  would  p^* 
Cape  Breton  back  to  the  French. 

The  French  however  had  a  more  easy  expe- 
dient to  regain  Cape  Breton  than  by  aaltinf 
Charles  Stuart  to  the  English  throne.  Tber 
took  in  their  turn  fort  St.  Qeorge,  and  had  oar 
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East  India  Company  wholly  in  their  power, 
whom  they  restored  at  the  peace  to  their  lormer 
poasesaions,  that  they  may  contmue  to  export 
our  silver. 

Cape  Breton  therefore  was  restored,  and  the 
French  were  re-established  in  America,  with 
e<^ual  power  and  greater  spirit,  having  lost  no- 
thing by  the  war  which  they  had  before  gained. 
To  the  general  reputation  of  their  arms,  and 
that  habitual  superiority  which  they  derive  from 
it,  they  owe  tlieir  power  in  America,  rather  than 
to  any  real  strength  or  circumstances  of  advan- 
tage. Their  numbers  are  yet  not  great ;  their 
trade,  though  daily  improved,  is  not  very  e^^tcn- 
sive;  their  country  is  barren;  their  fortresses, 
though  numerous,  are  weak,  and  rather  shelters 
from  wild  beasts,  or  savage  nations,  than  places 
built  for  defence  ag«tinst  bombs  or  cannons. 
Cape  Breton  has  been  found  not  to  he  impreg- 
nable ;  nor,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  the  places 
possessed  by  the  two  nations  in  Amenca,  is 
there  any  reason  upon  which  the  French  should 
have  presumed  to  molest  u?,  but  that  they 
thougnt  our  spirit  so  broken  that  wc  durKt  not 
resist  them;  and  in  this  opinion  our  long  for- 
bearance easily  conlirmed  them. 

Wa  forgot,  or  rather  avoided  to  think,  that 
what  we  delayed  to  do  must  be  done  at  last,  and 
done  with  more  difficulty  ns  it  was  delayed 
longer ;  that  while  we  were  complainin<r,  and 
they  were  eluding,  or  answering  our  complaints, 
fort  was  risin?  upon  fort,  and  one  invasion  made 
a  precedent  for  another. 

This  confidence  of  the  French  is  exalted  by 
some  real  advantages.  If  they  possess  in  those 
countries  less  than  we,  they  have  more  to  gain 
and  less  to  hazard ;  if  they  are  less  numerous, 
thev  are  better  united. 

The  French  compose  one  body  with  one  head. 
They  have  all  the  same  interest,  and  agree  to 
pursue  it  by  the  same  means.  They  ar«  subiect 
to  a  governor  commissioned  by  an  absolute 
monarch,  and  participating  the  authority  of  his 
master.  Designs  are  therefore  formed  without 
debate  and  executed  without  impediment  They 
have  yet  more  martial  than  mercantile  ambition, 
and  seldom  suffer  their  military  schemes  to  be 
entangled  with  collateral  projects  of  gain:  they 
have  no  wish  but  for  conquest,  of  which  they 
justly  consider  riches  as  the  consequence. 

Some  advantages  they  will  always  have  as 
invaders.  They  make  war  at  the  hazard  of  their 
enemies :  the  contest  being  carried  on  in  our  ter- 
ritories, we  must  lose  more  bv  a  victory,  than 
thev  will  suffer  by  a  defeat  They  will  subsist, 
while  thoy  stay,  upon  our  plantations ;  and  per- 
haps destroy  them  when  thny  can  stay  no  longer. 
If  we  pursue  them,  and  carry  the  war  into 
their  dominions,  our  difficulties  will  increase 
every  step  as  we  advance,  for  we  shall  leave 
plenty  behind  us,  and  find  nothing  in  Canada 
but  lakes  and  forests  barren  and  trackless  ;  our 
enemies  will  shut  themselves  up  in  their  forts, 
against  which  it  is  difficult  to  bring  cannon 
tlvough  so  rough  a  country,  and  which,  if  they 
are  provided  with  good  magazines,  will  soon 
starve  those  who  besiege  them. 

All  these  are  the  natural  effects  of  their  go- 
vernment and  situation;  they  are  accidentuly 
more  formidable  as  they  are*  less  happy.  But 
the  favour  of  the  Indians  which  they  enjoy, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  among  all  the  nations  > 


of  the  northern  continent,  we  ought  to  conaidar 
with  other  thoughts ;  this  favour  we  might  hay>8 
enjoyed  if  we  had  been  careful  to  deserve  'tL 
The  French  by  having  these  savage  nations  on 
their  side,  are  always  supplied  with  spies  and 
guides,  and  with  auxiliaries,  lik^  the  Tartars  to 
the  Turks,  or  the  Hussars  to  the  Germans,  of 
no  great  use  against  troops  ranged  in  order  of 
battle,  but  very  well  qualified  to  maintain  a  war 
among  woods  and  nvulets,  where  much  mi^ 
chief  may  be  done  by  unexpected  onsets,  and 
safety  be  obtained  by  ouick  retreats.  They  can 
waste  a  colony  by  sudden  inroads,  surprise  tho 
straggling  planters,  frighten  the  innabitants 
into  towns,  ninder  the  cultivation  of  lands,  and 
starve  those  whom  they  are  not  able  to  coa* 
quer.* 
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The  present  system  of  English  politics  may 
properly  be  said  to  have  taken  rise  in  the  reign 
of  Glueen  Elizabeth.  At  this  time,  the  protestant 
religion  was  established,  which  naturally  allied 
us  to  the  reformed  state,  and  made  all  the  popish 
powers  our  enemies. 

We  began  in  the  same  reign  to  extend  our 
trade,  by  which  we  made  it  necessary  to  our- 
selves to  watch  the  commercial  progress  of  our. 
neighbours ;  and  if  not  to  incommode  and  ob* 
struct  tlieir  traffic,  to  hinder  them  from  impai»> 
inff  ours. 

We  then  likewise  settled  colonies  in  America, 
which  was  become  tho  great  scene  of  European 
ambition  ;  for,  seeing  with  what  treasures  tho 
Spanianls  were  annually  enriched  from  Mexico 
and  Peru,  every  nation  imagined,  that  an  Ame- 
rican conquest  or  plantation  would  certainly 
fill  the  mother  country  with  sirold  and  silver. 
This  produced  a  large  extent  of  very  distant 
dominions,  of  which  we,  at  this  time,  neither 
knew  nor  foresaw  the  advantage  or  incumbrance; 
we  seem  to  have  snatched  tlicm  into  our  hands, 
upon  no  very  just  principles  of  policy,  only  be- 
cause every  state,  according  to  a  prejudice  ol 
long  continuance,  concludes  itself  more  power* 
ful  as  its  terntories  become  larger. 

The  discoveries  of  new  regions,  which  were 
then  every  day  made  the  profit  of  remote  traffic, 
and  the  necessity  of  long  voyages,  produced,  in 
a  few  years,  a  great  multiplication  of  shipping. 
The  sea  was  considered  as  the  wealthy  element; 
and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kind  of  sovereignty  aroae^ 
called  naval  dominion. 

As  the  chief  trade  of  the  worid,  so  the  chief 
maritime  power  was  at  first  in  the  hands  of  tho 
Portugese  and  Spaniards,  who,  by  a  compact, 
to  which  the  consent  of  other  princes  was  not 
asked,  had  divided  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries between  them ;  but  the  crown  of  Portugal 
having  fallen  to  the  King  of  Spain,  or  been  seized 
by  him,  he  was  master  of  the  ships  of  the  two 


•  Id  the  Magasint  this  article  is  promiaed  "  To  be 
continued;'*  but  the  author  was.  by  whatever  l 
(HTMted  (Irom  k*  and  no  concinaauon  appeace 
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natbna,  with  which  he  kept  all  the  coasts  of 
Europe  in  alarm,  till  the  Armada,  which  he 
had  raised  at  a  vast  expense  for  the  conquest  of 
Elngiand,  was  destroyed,  which  put  a  stop,  and 
almost  an  end,  to  the  naval  power  of  the  Spa- 
niards. 

At  tliis  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  oppressed 
hy  the  Spaniards,  and  feared  yet  greater  evils 
than  they  fe!t,  resolved  no  longer  to  endure  the 
insolence  of  their  masters  :  they  therefore  revolt- 
ed ;  and  afler  a  struggle,  in  which  they  were 
assisted  by  the  money  and  forces  of  £lizabeth, 
erected  an  independent  and  poweiful  common- 
wealth. 

When  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  countries 
had  formed  their  system  of  government,  and 
some  remission  of  tnc  war  gave  them  leisure  to 
form  schemes  of  future  prosperity,  they  easily 
perceived  that,  as  their  territories  were  narrow, 
and  their  numbers  small,  they  could  preserve 
themselves  only  bv  that  power  whicii  is  the  con- 
sequence of  wealtn ;  and  that^  by  a  people  who.te 
country  produced  only  the  necessaries  of  life, 
wealth  was  not  to  be  acquired,  but  from  foreign 
dominions,  and  by  the  transportation  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  one  country  into  another. 

From  this  necessity,  thus  justly  estimated, 
arose  a  plan  of  commerce,  which  was  for  many 
years  prosecuted  with  industry  and  success, 
perhaps  never  seen  in  the  world  before,  and  by 
which  the  poor  tenants  of  mud- wall  villages 
and  impassable  bogs  erected  themselves  into 
high  and  mighty  states,  who  put  the  greatest 
monarchs  at  deiiance,  whose  alliance  was  courted 
by  the  proudest,  and  whose  power  was  dreaded 
by  the  fiercest  nation.  By  t!)e  establishment  of 
this  state  there  arose  to  England  a  new  ally,  and 
a  new  rival. 

At  this  time,  which  seems  to  be  the  period 
destined  for  the  change  of  the  face  of  Europe, 
France  began  first  to  rise  into  power ;  and,  from 
defending  her  own  provinces  with  difficulty  and 
fluctuating  success,  to  threaten  her  neighbours 
with  encroachments  and  devastations.  Henry 
the  Fourth  having,  after  a  long  struggle,  oI>- 
tained  the  crown,  found  it  easy  to  govern  nobles 
exhausted  and  wearied  with  a  long  civil  war, 
and  having  composed  the  disputes  between  the 
Protestants  and  Papists,  so  as  to  obtain  at  least 
a  truce  for  both  parties,  was  at  leisure  to  accu- 
mulate treasure,  and  raise  forces  which  he  pur- 
posed to  have  employed  in  a  design  of  settling 
for  ever  the  balance  of  Europe.  Of  this  great 
scheme  he  lived  not  to  see  the  vanity,  or  to  feel 
the  disappointment ;  for  he  was  murdered  in  the 
midst  of  his  mighty  preparations. 

The  French,  however,  were  in  this  reign 
taught  to  know  their  own  power;  and  the  great 
designs  of  a  king,  whose  wisdom  they  had  so 
long  experienced,  even  though  they  were  not 
brought  to  actual  experiment,  disjMsed  them  to 
consider  themselves  as  masters  oi  the  destiny  of 
their  neighbours ;  and,  from  that  time,  he  that 
•hall  nicely  examine  their  schemes  and  conduct, 
will,  I  believe,  find  that  they  bepin  to  take  an 
air  of  superiority  to  which  they  had  never  pre- 
tended before  ;  and  that  they  nad  been  always 
employed  more  or  less  openly  upon  schemes  of 
dominion,  though  with  frenuent  interruptions 
from  domestic  troubles,  ana  with  those  inter- 
missions which  human  counsels  must  always 
fttfier,  u  men  intmated  with  great  afiairs  axe 


dissipated  in  youth,  and  languid  in  age,  arc  eii>> 
barrassed  by  competitors,  or,  without  any  exter- 
nal reason,  change  their  minds. 

France  was  now  no  longer  in  dread  of  insults 
and  invasions  from  England*  She  was  not  only 
able  to  maintain  her  own  territories,  but  pre- 
pared, on  all  occasions,  to  invade  others ;  and 
we  had  now  a  neighbour  whose  interest  it  wu 
to  be  an  enemy,  and  who  has  disturbed  us,  from 
that  time  to  this,  with  open  hostility  or  secret 
machinations. 

Such  was  the  state  of  England  and  its  neigh- 
bours, when  Elizabeth  left  the  crown  to  James 
of  Scotland.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been  frequently 
observed  by  historians  at  how  critical  a  time 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  happened.  Had 
England  and  Scotland  continued  separate  king- 
doms, when  France  was  established  in  the  f^ 
possession  of  her  natural  power,  the  Scots,  in 
continuance  of  the  league,  which  it  would  dow 
have  been  more  than  ever  their  interest  to 
observe,  would,  upon  every  instigation  of  the 
French  court,  have  raised  an  army  with  French 
money,  and  harassed  us  with  an  invasion,  in 
which  they  would  have  thou<rht  themselves  eoc 
cessful,  whatever  numbers  tney  might  have  left 
behind  them.  To  a  people  warlike  and  indigent, 
an  incursion  into  a  rich  country  is  never  nart- 
fuL  The  pay  of  France  and  the  plunder  of  the 
northern  countries,  would  always  have  tempted 
them  to  hazard  their  Uvea,  and  we  should  hare 
been  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  line  of 
garrisons  along  our  border. 

This  trouble,  however,  we  escaped  by  the  ac- 
cession of  King  James ;  but  it  is  uncertain, 
whether  his  natural  disposition  did  not  injure  as 
more  than  this  accidental  condition  happened  to 
benefit  us.  He  was  a  man  of  great  tneoretical 
knowledge,  but  of  no  practical  wisdom :  he  was 
very  well  able  to  discern  the  true  interest  of  him- 
self, his  kingdom,  and  his  posterity,  but  sacri- 
ficed it,  upon  all  occasions,  to  his  present  plea- 
sure or  his  present  ease ;  so  conscious  of  his  own 
knowledge  and  abilities,  that  he  would  not  sufier 
a  minister  to  govern,  and  so  lax  of  attention,  and 
timorous  of  opposition,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
govern  for  himself.    With  this  character  James 

auiotly  saw  the  Dutch  invade  our  commerce; 
le  French  grew  every  day  stronger  and  stronger, 
and  the  Protestant  interest,  of  which  he  boasted 
himself  the  head,  was  oppressed  on  every  side, 
while  he  writ,  and  huntea^  and  despatched  am- 
bassadors, who,  when  their  master's  weaknesi 
was  once  known,  were  treated  in  foreign  coaits 
with  very  little  ceremony.  James,  however,  took 
core  to  be  flattered  at  home,  and  was  neither 
angry  nor  ashamed  at  the  appearance  that  he 
made  in  other  countries. 

Thus  Encrland  grew  weaker,  or,  what  is  ia 
political  estimation  the  same  thing,  saw  her 
neighbours  grow  stronger,  without  receirini 
proportionable  additions  tp  her  own  power. 
Not  that  the  mischief  was  so  fireat  as  it  is  ^ 
nerally  conceived  or  represented ;  for,  I  beliere, 
it  may  be  made  to  appear,  that  the  wealth  ol 
the  nation  was,  in  this  reign,  very  much  in- 
creased, though  that  of  the  crown  was  lessened. 
Our  reputation  for  war  was  impaired :  but  coo 
merce  seems  to  have  been  earned  on  with  gre>l 
industry  ami  vigour,  and  nothing  was  wantinjTt 
but  that  we  should.^  have  defended  oonetvci 
from  the  encroachments  of  our  neighbours 
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The  iudimition  to  plant  colonies  in  America 
tfCill  continued,  and  this  being  the  onl^  project 
in  which  men  of  adventure  and  enterprise  could 
exert  their  qualities  in  a  pacific  reign,  multi- 
tudes, who  were  discontented  with  their  condi- 
tion in  their  native  country,  and  such  multitudes 
there  will  always  be,  sought  relief,  or  at  least  a 
change,  in  the  western  regions,  where  they  set- 
tled m  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  at  a 
distance  from  the  Spaniards,  at  that  time  almost 
the  only  nation  that  had  any  power  or  will  to 
obstruct  us. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  this  country  when 
the  unhappy  Charles  inherited  the  crown.  He 
had  seen  the  errors  of  his  father,  without  beiuj^ 
able  to  prevent  them,  and,  when  he  began  his 
reign,  endeavoured  to  raise  the  nation  to  its 
former  dignity.  The  French  Papists  had  begun 
a  new  war  upon  the  Protestants :  Charies  sent 
a  fleet  to  invade  Rbee  and  relieve  Rochelle,  but 
his  attempts  were  defeated,  and  the  Protestants 
were  subdued.  The  Dutch,  grown  wealthy  and 
strong,  claimed  the  richt  of  fishing  in  the  British 
^  seas  *  this  claim  the  king,  who  saw  the  increas- 
ing power  of  the  states  of  Holland,  resolved  to 
contest.  But  for  this  end  it  was  necessar;^  to 
build  a  fleet,  and  a  fleet  could  not  be  built  with- 
out expense ;  he  was  advised  to  levy  ship-mo- 
ney, which  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war,  of 
which  the  events  and  conclusion  are  too  well 
known. 

While  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  em- 
broiled among  themselves,  the  power  of  France 
and  Holland  was  every  day  increasing.  The 
Dutch  had  overcome  the  difficulties  of  their  in- 
fant commonwealth :  and,  as  they  still  retained 
their  vigour  and  industry,  from  rich  grew  con- 
tinually richer,  and  from  powerful  more  power- 
fuL  They  extended  their  traffic,  and  had  not 
yet  admitted  luxury:  so  that  they  had  the  means 
and  the  will  to  accumulate  wealth  without  any 
incitement  to  spend  it  The  French,  who 
wanted  nothing  to  make  them  powerful,  but  a 
prudent  regulation  of  their  revenues,  and  a 
proper  use  of  their  natural  advantages,  by  the 
successive  care  of  skilful  ministers,  became 
every  day  stronger,  and  more  conscious  of  their 
strength. 

About  this  time  it  was,  that  the  French  first 
began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  traffic  and  navi- 
l^tion,  and  to  desire,  Uke  other  nations,  an  Ame- 
rican territory.  All  the  fruitful  and  valuable 
parts  of  the  western  world  were  already  either 
occupied  or  claimed,  and  nothing  remained  for 
France  but  the  leavings  of  other  navigators,  for 
■he  was  not  yet  haughty  enough  to  seize  what 
the  neighbouring  powers  had  already  appropri- 
ated. 

The  French  therefore  contented  themselves 
with  sending  a  colony  to  Canada,  a  cold  uncom- 
fortable uninviting  region,  from  which  nothing 
bat  furs  and  fish  were  to  be  had,  and  where  the 
BOW  inhabitants  could  only  paM  a  laborious  and 
necessitous  life,  in  perpetual  regret  of  the  deh- 
dousness  and  plenty  of  their  native  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  which  our  coun- 
trymen have  been  taugl^t  to  entertain  of  the 
comprehension  and  foresight  of  French  politi- 
cians, 1  am  not  able  to  persuade  myself,  that 
when  this  colony  was  flrst  planted,  it  was  thought 
of  much  value,  even  by  those  that  encouraged  it ; 
there  was  prc^ablj  nothing  more  intended  than 


to  provide  a  drain  into  which  the  waste  of  an 
exuberant  nation  might  be  thrown,  a  place 
where  those  who  could  do  no  good  might  live 
without  the  power  of  doing  mischief.  Some 
new  advantaffe  they  undoubtedly  saw,  or  ima- 
gined themselves  to  see,  and  what  more  was 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  colony  was 
supplied  by  natural  incUnation  to  experiments, 
and  that  impatience  of  doing  nothing,  to  which 
mankind  perhaps  owe  much  of  what  is  imagined 
to  be  effected  by  more  splendid  motives. 

In  this  region  of  desolate  sterility  they  settled 
themselves^  upon  whatever  prinaple;  and  as 
they  have  from  that  time  had  the  happiness  of  a 
government  by  which  no  interest  has  been  ne- 
glected, nor  any  part  of  their  subjects  overiook- 
ed,  they  have,  by  continual  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  France,  been  perpetually  en- 
larging their  bounds  and  increasmg  their  num- 
bers. 

These  were  at  first,  like  other  nations  who 
invaded  America,  inclined  to  consider  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  natives  as  troublesome  and  dan- 
gerous, and  are  charged  with  having  destroyed 
^at  numbers :  but  Uiey  are  now  grown  wiser, 
if  not  honester,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
frighten  the  Indians  away,  they  invite  them  to 
intermarriage  and  cohabitation,  and  allure  them 
by  all  practicable  methods  to  become  the  sub- 
jects ol  the  king  of  France. 

If  the  Spaniards,  when  they  first  took  posses- 
sion of  the  newly-discovered  worid,  instead  of 
destroying  the  inhabitants  by  thousands,  had 
either  had  the  urbanity  or  the  poUcy  to  have 
conciliated  them  by  kind  treatment,  and  to  have 
united  them  gradually  to  their  own  people,  such 
an  accession  might  have  been  made  to  tne  power 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  as  would  have  made  him 
far  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  yet  ruled  ii^ 
the  globe ;  but  the  opportunity  was  lost  by  fool- 
ishness and  cruelty,  and  now  can  never  be  re> 
covered. 

When  the  parliament  had  finally  prevailed 
over  our  king,  knd  the  army  over  the  parlia- 
ment, the  interest  of  the  two  commonwealths  of 
England  and  Holland  soon  appeared  to  be  op 
posite,  and  a  new  government  declared  wai 
against  the  Dutch.  In  this  contest  was  exerted 
the  utmost  power  of  the  two  nations,  and  the 
Dutch  were  finally  defeated,  yet  not  with  such 
evidence  of  superiority  as  lefl  us  much  reason  to 
boast  our  victory :  they  were  obliged  however 
to  solicit  peace,  which  was  granted  them  on 
easy  conditions :  and  Cromwell,  who  was  now 
possessed  of  the  supreme  power,  was  left  at 
leisure  to  pursue  other  designs. 

The  European  powers  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
look  with  envy  on  the  Spanish  acquisitions  in 
America,  and  therefore  Cfromwell  thought,  that 
if  he  gained  any  part  of  these  celebrated  regions, 
he  should  exalt  nis  own  reputation,  and  enrich 
the  country.  He  therefore  quarrelled  with  tha 
Spaniards  upon  some  such  subject  of  contention 
as  he  that  is  resolved  upon  hostility  may  always 
find,  and  sent  Penn  and  Venables  into  the  west- 
em  seas.  They  first  landed  in  Hispaniola, 
whence  they  were  driven  off  with  no  gre^t  repu- 
tation to  themselves ;  and  that  they  might  not 
return  without  having  done  something,  they 
afterwards  invaded  Jamaica,  where  they  fbund 
less  resistance,  and  obtained  that  islan<(  which 
was  afterwards  consigned  to  us,  being  piobablT 
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of  little  value  to  the  Spaniards,  and  continues  to 
this  day  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  dreadful 
wickedness,  a  den  of  tyrants,  and  a  dungeon  of 
slaves. 

Cromwell,  who  perhaps  had  not  leisure  to 
study  foreign  politics,  was  very  fatally  mistaken 
with  regard  to  Spain  and  France.  Spain  had 
been  the  last  power  in  Europe  which  had  openly 
pretended  to  ^ve  law  to  other  nations,  and  the 
memory  of  this  terror  remained  when  the  real 
cause  was  at  an  end.  We  had  more  lately  been 
frighted  by  Spain  than  by  France,  and  though 
very  few  were  then  alive  of  the  generation  that 
had  their  sleep  broken  by  the  Armada,  yet  the 
name  of  the  Spaniards  was  still  terrible,  and  a 
war  against  them  was  pleasing  to  the  people. 

Our  own  troubles  had  left  us  very  little  desire 
to  look  out  upon  the  continent,  and  inveterate 
prejudice  hindered  us  from  perceiving,  that  for 
more  than  half  a  century  the  power  of  France 
had  been  increasing,  and  that  or  Spain  had  been 
growing  less;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been 
remembered,  whicHyet  required  no  great  depth 
of  policy  to  discern,  that  of  two  monarchs,  nei- 
ther of  which  could  be  long  our  friends,  it  was 
our  interest  to  have  the  weuier  near  us ;  or  that 
if  a  war  should  happen,  Spain,  however  wealthy 
or  strong  in  herself,  was  by  the  dispersion  of 
her  territories  more  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of 
a  naval  power,  and  consequently  had  more  to 
fear  from  us,  and  had  it  less  in  her  power  to 
hurt  us. 

All  these  considerations  were  overlooked  by 
the  wisdom  of  that  age,  and  Cromwell  assisted 
the  French  to  drive  the  Spaniards  out  of  Flan- 
ders, at  a  time  when  it  was  our  interest  to  have 
.  supported  the  Spaniards  a^inst  France,  as  for- 
meny  the  Hollanders  agamst  Spain,  by  which 
we  might  at  least  retard  the  growth  of  the 
French  power,  though,  I  think,  it  must  have 
finally  prevailed. 

During  this  time  our  colonies,  which  were  less 
disturbed  by  our  commotions  than  the  mother 
country,  naturally  increased  ;  it  is  probable  that 
many  who  were  unhappy  at  home  took  shelter 
in  those  remote  regions,  where,  for  the  sake  of 
inviting  greater  numbers,  every  one  was  allowed 
to  think  and  live  his  own  way.  The  French 
settlement  in  the  mean  time  went  slowly  for- 
ward, too  inconsiderable  to  raise  any  jealousy, 
and  too  weak  to  attempt  any  encroachments. 
^  When  Cromwell  died,  the  confusion  that  fol- 
lowed produced  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and 
some  time  was  employed  in  repairing  the  ruins 
of  our  constitution,  and  restoring  the  nation  to  a 
state  of  peace.  In  every  change  there  will  be 
many  that  suffer  real  or  imaginary  grievances, 
and  therefore  many  will  be  dissatisfied.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  several  colonies 
had  their  beginning  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second.  The  Ctuakers  willingly  sought  refuge 
in  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
Carolina  owed  it^  inhabitants  to  the  remains  of 
that  restless  disposition,  which  has  given  so 
much  disturbance  to  our  country,  and  had  now 
DO  opportunity  of  acting  at  home. 

Tne  putcH^  still  continuing  to  increase  in 
wealth  and  power,  either  kindled  the  resent- 
ment of  their  neighbours  by  their  insolence,  or 
raised  their  envy  by  their  prosperity.  Charles 
made  war  upon  them  without  much  advantage ; 
builiMy  w«ra  obliged  tt  last  to  oonfeM  him  tlia 


sovereign  of  the  narrow  seas.  They  were  r^ 
duced  almost  to  extremities  by  an  invasion  from 
France ;  but  soon  recovered  from  their  conster- 
nation, and,  by  the  fluctuation  of  war,  regained 
their  cities  and  provinces  with  the  same  speed 
as  they  had  lost  tbeoL 

Ehinng  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second  the 
power  of  France  was  every  day  increasiD^;  and 
Charles,  who  never  disturbed  himself  with  re- 
mote consequences,  saw  the  progress  of  her  arms, 
and  the  extension  of  her  domimons,  with  very 
little  uneasiness.  He  was  indeed  sometimes 
driven  by  the  prevailing  faction  into  confederacies 
against  ner:  but  as  he  had,  probably,  a  secret 
partiality  in  her  favour,  he  never  persevered  hae 
in  acting  against  her,  nor  ever  acted  with  muc£ 
vigour :  so  that  by  his  feeble  resistance,  he  rather 
raised  her  confidence  than  hindered  her  designs. 

About  this  time  the  French  first  began  to  per- 
ceive the  advantaee  of  commerce,  and  the  im- 
portance of  a  naval  force,  and  such  encourage* 
ment  was  given  to  manufactures,  and  so  eageriy 
was  every  project  received  by  which  trade  could 
be  advanced,  that  in  a  few  years,  the  sea  was 
filled  with  their  ships,  and  all  the  ports  of  the 
world  crowded  with  their  merchants.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  instance  in  human  story  of  such  a 
change  produced  in  so  short  a  time  in  the  schemes 
and  manners  of  a  people,  of  so  many  new  sources 
of  wealth  opened,  and  such  numbers  of  artificers 
and  merchants  made  to  start  out  of  the  ground, 
as  was  seen  in  the  ministry  of  Colbert. 

Now  it  was  that  the  power  of  France  became 
fonnidable  to  England.  Her  dominions  were 
large  before,  and  her  armies  numerous ;  but  he- 
operations  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  con 
tinent.  She  had  neither  ships  for  the  transports 
tion  of  her  troops,  nor  money  for  their  support  in 
distant  expeditions.  Colbert  saw  botn  these 
wants,  ana  saw  that  commerce  only  would  sup- 
ply them.  The  fertility  of  their  country  furnishes 
the  French  with  commodities ;  the  pover^  of  the 
common  people  keeps  the  price  of  labour  low. 
By  the  obvious  pracuce  of  selling  much  and  buy- 
ing liitle,  it  was  apparent  that  uiey  would  soon 
draw  the  wealth  of  other  countries  into  their 
own ;  and  by  carrying  out  their  roerchamfise  in 
their  own  vessels,  a  numerous  body  of  sailon 
would  quickly  be  raised. 

This  was  projected,  and  this  was  performed. 
The  king  of  France  was  soon  enabled  to  bribe 
those  whom  he  could  not  conc^uer,  and  to  terrify 
with  his  fleets  those  whom  his  armies  could  not 
have  approached.  The  influence  of  France  was 
suddenly  diffused  all  over  the  globe  ;  her  arms 
were  dreaded,  and  her  pensions  received  in  re* 
mote  regions,  and  those  were  almost  ready  to 
acknowledge  her  sovereignty,  who,  a  few  yean 
before,  had  scarcely  heard  her  name.  She  thun- 
dered on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  received  am- 
bassadors from  Siam. 

So  much  may  be  done  by  one  wise  roan  en- 
deavouring wiih  honesty  the  advantage  of  the 
public  But  that  we  may  not  rashly  oondemii 
all  ministers  as  wanting  wisdom  or  integrity 
whose  counsels  have  produced  no  such  apparent 
benefits  to  their  country,  it  must  be  consMiered, 
that  Colbert  hud  means  of  acting,  which  oar 
government  does  not  allow.  He  could  enforce 
all  his  orders  by  the  power  of  an  absolute  mf 
narch;  he  could  compel  individuals  to  sacrifies 
their  private  profit  to  tne  genecal  Kood;  he  oosU 
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make  one  nndentanding  preside  over  many 
hands,  and  remove  difHcultiea  by  quick  and  vio- 
lent expedients.  Where  no  man  thinks  himself 
under  any  obli^tion  to  submit  to  another,  and 
instead  of  co-operating  in  one  great  scheme, 
every  one  hastens  through  by-paths  to  private 
profit,  no  great  change  can  suddenly  be  made  ; 
nor  is  superior  knowledge  of  much  effect,  where 
every  man  resolves  to  use  his  own  eyes  and  his 
own  judgment,  and  every  one  applauds  liis 
own  dexterity  and  diligence,  in  proportion  as  he 
becomes  rich  sooner  tluin  his  neighbour. 

Colonies  are  always  the  effects  and  causes  of 
navi^tion.  They  who  visit  many  countries, 
find  some  in  which  pleasure,  profit,  or  safety 
invite  them  to  settle;  and  these  settlements, 
when  they  are  once  made,  must  keep  a  perpetual 
correspondence  with  the  original  country  to 
which  they  are  subject,  and  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  protection  in  danger,  and  supplies  in 
necessity.  So  that  a  country  once  discovered 
and  planted,  must  always  find  employment  for 
•hipping,  more  certainly  than  any  foreign  com- 
merce, which  depending  on  casualties,  mav  be 
aometimcs  more  and  sometimes  less,  and  which 
other  nations  may  contract  or  suppress.  A 
trade  to  colonies  can  never  be  much  impaired, 
being,  in  reality,  only  an  intercourse  between 
distant  provinces  of  the  same  empire,  from  which 
intruders  are  easily  excluded ;  likewise  the  in- 
terest and  affection  of  the  correspondent  parties, 
however  distant,  is  the  same. 

On  this  reason  all  nations,  whose  power  has 
been  exerted  on  the  ocean,  have  fixed  colonies 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world ;  and  while  those 
colonies  subsisted,  navigation,  if  it  did  not  in- 
crease, was  always  preserved  from  total  decay. 
With  this  policy  the  French  were  well  acquaints 
ed,  and  therefore  improved  and  augmented  the 
settlements  in  America,  and  other  regions,  in 
proportion  as  they  advanced  their  schemes  of 
naval  greatness. 

The  exact  time  in  which  they  made  their  ao- 
qnisitions  in  America,  or  other  quarters  of  the 
globe,  it  is  not  necessary  to  collect  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  observe,  that  their  trade  and  their  colo- 
nies increased  together:  and,  if  their  naval  ar- 
maments were  carried  on,  as  they  really  were,  in 
ffreater  proportion  to  their  commerce  than  can 
be  practised  in  other  countries,  it  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  martial  disposition  at  that  time  prc- 
Tailing  in  the  nation,  to  the  frequent  wars  which 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  made  upon  his  neigh- 
bours, and  to  the  extensive  commerce  of  the 
£nglish  and  Dutch,  which  aflforded  so  much 
plunder  to  privateers,  that  war  was  more  lucnu 
ore  than  traffic. 

Thus  the  naval  power  of  France  continued  to 
increase  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
who,  between  nis  fondness  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
the  struggles  of  faction  which  he  could  not  sup- 
press, and  his  inclination  to  the  friendship  of 
absitlute  monarchy,  had  not  much  power  or  de- 
sire to  repress  it.  And  of  James  tne  Second,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  he  should  act  against 
his  neighbours  with  ^eat  vigour,  having  the 
whr>le  body  of  his  subjects  to  oppose.  He  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  rem  interest  of  his  country  : 
he  desired  its  power  and  its  happiness,  ana 
thought  rightly,  that  there  is  no  happiness  with- 
oat  religion  ;  but  he  thought  very  erroneously  and 
VMurdly,  that  there  is  no  religion  without  popery. 


When  the  necessity  of  self-preservation  had 
impelled  the  subjects  of  James  to  drive  him  from 
the  throne,  there  came  a  tune  in  which  the  pas- 
sions, as  well  as  interest,  of  the  government, 
acted  against  the  French,  and  in  which  it  may 
perhaps  be  reasonably  doubted,  whether  the  de- 
sire ot  humbling  France  was  not  stronger  than 
that  of  exalting  England:  of  this,  however, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  mquire,  since,  though  the 
intention  may  be  different,  the  event  will  oe  the 
same.  All  mouths  were  now  open  to  declare 
what  every  eye  had  observed  before,  that  the 
arms  of  France  were  become  dangerous  to 
Europe ;  and  that,  if  her  encroachments  were 
sufi&red  a  Uttle  longer,  resistance  would  be  too 

It  was  now  determined  to  re-assert  the  empfere 
of  the  sea ;  but  it  was  more  easily  determined 
than -performed:  the  French  made  a  vigoroos 
defence  against  the  united  power  of  England 
and  Holland,  and  were  sometimes  roasters  of  the 
ocean,  though  the  two  maritime  powers  were 
united  against  them.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  defeated  at  La  Hogue;  a  great  part  of 
their  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  they  were  reduced 
to  carry  on  the  war  only  with  their  privateers, 
from  whom  there  was  sufflered  much  petty  mis- 
diief,  though  there  was  no  danger  of  conquest  or 
invasion.  They  distressed  our  merchants,  and 
obliged  us  to  the  continual  expense  of  convoys 
and  fleets  of  observation;  and  by  skulking  m 
little  coves  and  shallow  waters,  escaped  our 
pursuit 

In  this  reign  began  our  confederacy  with  the 
Dutch,  which  mutual  interest  has  now  improved 
into  a  friendship,  conceived  by  some  to  be  inse- 
parable ;  and  from  that  time  the  States  began  to 
be  termed,  in  the  style  of  politicians,  oiu*  faith- 
ful friends,  the  allies  which  nature  has  given  us, 
our  Protestant  confederates,  and  by  many  other 
names  of  national  endearment  We  have,  it  is 
true,  the  same  interest,  as  opposed  to  France, 
and  some  resemblance  of  religion,  as  opposed  to 
popery ;  but  we  have  such  a  rivalry,  m  respect 
of  commerce,  as  will  always  keep  us  from  very 
close  adherence  to  each  other.  No  mercantile 
man,  or  mercantile  nation,  has  any  friendship 
but  for  money,  and  alliance  between  them  will 
last  no  lonfl[er  than  their  common  safetv  or  com 
mon  profit  is  endangered ;  no  longer  tiian  thev 
have  an  enemy,  who  threatens  to  take  from  eaca 
more  than  either  can  steal  from  the  other. 

We  were  both  sufficiently  interested  in  re- 
pressing the  ambition,  and  obstructing  the  com- 
merce of  France ;  and  therefore  we  concurred 
with  as  much  fidelity  and  as  regular  co-operap 
tion  as  is  commonly  found.  The  Dutch  Mrere  in 
immediate  danger,  the  armies  of  their  enemies 
hovered  over  their  country,  and  therefore  they 
were  obliged  to  dismiss  for  a  time  their  love  of 
money,  and  tlieir  narrow  projects  of  private 
profit,  and  to  do  what  a  trader  does  not  willingly 
at  any  time  believe  necessary,  to  sacrifice  a  |Nui 
for  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 

A  peace  was  at  length  made,  and  the  Frendi, 
with  their  usual  vigour  and  industry,  rebuilt 
their  fleets,  restored  their  commerce,  and  became 
in  a  very  few  years  able  to  contest  again  the 
dominion  of  the  sea.  Their  ships  were  well 
built,  and  always  very  numerously  manned ; 
their  commanders,  having  no  hopes  but  firom 
their  bravery  or  their  fortune,  were  reaolute,  and 
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being  yery  carefully  educated  for  the  sea,  were 
eminently  skilful. 

All  this  was  soon  perceived  when  Clueen  Anne, 
ihe  then  dariiiig  of  England,  declared  war 
igainst  Fiance.  Our  success  by  sea,  though 
tufficient  to  keep  us  from  dejection,  was  not 
luch  as  dejected  our  enemies.  It  is,  indeed,  to 
oe  confessed,  that  we  did  not  exert  our  whole 
aaval  strength ;  Marlborough  was  the  rovemor 
jf  our  counsels,  and  the  ereat  view  of  Marlbo- 
fO'^h  was  a  war  by  lan^  which  he  knew  well 
90W  to  conduct,  both  to  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try, and  his  own  profiu  The  fleet  was  therefore 
starved  that  the  army  might  be  supplied,  and 
naval  advantages  were  neglected  for  the  sake  of 
taking  a  town  in  Flanders,  to  be  garrisoned  by 
our  lulies.  The  French,  however,  were  so 
weakened  by  one  defeat  after  another,  that, 
though  tlieir  fleet  was  never  destroyed  by  any 
total  overthrow,  they  at  last  retained  it  in  theu* 
harbours,  and  applied  their  whole  force  to  the 
resistance  of  the  confederate  army,  that  now 
began  to  approach  their  frontiers,  and  threaten 
ed  lo  lay  waste  their  provinces  and  cities. 

In  the  latter  years  of  this  war,  the  danger  of 
their  neighbourhood  in  America  seems  to  have 
been  considered,  and  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  and 
supplied  with  a  proper  number  of  land  forces  to 
seize  duebec,  tne  capital  of  Canada,  or  New 
France ;  but  this  expedition  miscarried,  like  that 
of  Anson  against  the  Spaniards,  by  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  and  our  ignorance  of  the  coasts  on 
which  we  were  to  acL  We  returned  with  loss, 
and  only  excited  our  enemies  to  greater  vigi- 
lance, and  perhaps  to  stronger  fortifications. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  made,  which 
those  who  clamoured  among  us  most  loudly 
against  it  found  it  their  interest  to  keep,  the 
F'rench  apolied  themselves  with  the  utmost  in- 
dustry to  tne  extension  of  their  trade,  which  we 
were  so  far  from  hindering,  that  for  many  years 
our  ministry  thought  their  friendship  of  such 
value,  as  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by  whatever 
concession. 

Instead  therefore  of  opposing,  as  we  had 
hitherto  professed  to  do,  the  boundless  ambition 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  we  became  on  a  sud- 
den solicitous  for  its  exaltation,  and  studious  of 
its  interesL  We  assisted  the  schemes  of  France 
and  Spain  with  our  fleets,  and  endeavoured  to 
make  those  our  friends  by  servihty,  whom  no- 
thing but  power  will  keep  (^uiet,  and  who  must 
always  be  our  enemies  while  they  are  endea- 
vouring to  grow  greater,  and  we  determine  to 
remain  free. 

That  nothing  might  be  omitted  which  could 
testify  our  willingness  to  continue  on  any  terms 
the  good  friends  of  France,  we  were  content  to 
assist  not  only  their  conquests  but  their  iraflic ; 
and  though  we  did  not  openly  repeal  the  prohi- 
bitory laws,  we  yet  tamely  suffered  commerce 
lo  be  carried  on  between  tne  two  nations,  and 
wool  was  daily  imported,  to  enable  them  to  moke 
cloth,  which  they  carried  to  our  markets  and 
sold  cheaper  than  we. 

During  all  this  time,  they  were  extending  and 
strengthening  their  settlements  in  Amenc^i,  con- 
triving new  modes  of  traflic,  and  framing  new 
alliances  with  the  Indian  nations.  They  began 
DOW  to  find  these  northern  regions,  barren  and 
desolate  as  they  are,  suflicicnily  valuable  to  de- 
■ire  at  least  a  nominal  possession,  that  might 


furnish  a  pretence  for  the  exclusion  of  othen ; 
they  therefore  extended  their  claim  to  tracts  ol 
land,  which  they  could  never  hope  to  occupj, 
took  care  to  give  their  dominions  an  unlimited 
magriitudc,  have  given  in  their  maps  the  name 
of  Louisiana  to  a  country,  of  which  part  is  claim- 
ed by  the  Spaniards,  and  part  by  the  Engh&h, 
without  any  regard  to  ancient  boundaries,  or 
prior  discovery. 

When  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his  grest 
voyage  had  filled  all  Europe  with  wonder  and 
curiosity,  Henry  the  Seventh  sent  Sebastian  Ca- 
bot to  try  what  could  t>e  found  for  the  benefit 
of  England :  he  declined  the  tract  of  Columbiu, 
and  steering  to  the  westward,  fell  upon  the 
island,  which,  from  that  time,  was  calleo  by  the 
English,  Kewfoundland.  Our  princes  seem  to 
have  considered  themselves  as  entitled  by  their 
right  of  prior  seizure  to  the  northern  parts  of 
America,  as  the  Spaniards  were  allowed  by  uni- 
versal consent  their  claim  to  tlie  southern  region 
for  the  same  reason ;  and  we  accordin^y  made 
our  principal  settlements  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  discoveries,  and,  by  degrees,  planted  the 
eastern  coast  from  Newfoundland  to  Georgia. 

As  we  had,  according  to  the  European  pnn- 
ciples,  which  allow  nothing  to  the  natives  ot 
these  regions,  our  choice  of  situation  in  this  ex- 
tensive cotmtry,  we  naturally  fixed  our  habiu 
tions  alon^  the  coast,  for  the  sake  of  traffic  and 
correspondence,  and  all  the  conveniences  of  na- 
vigable rivers.  And  when  one  port  or  river  was 
occupied,  the  next  colony,  instead  of  fixing  thon- 
selves  in  the  inland  parts  behind  the  fomer, 
went  on  southward,  tiU  they  pleased  themselves 
with  another  maritime  situation.  For  this  rea- 
son our  colonies  have  more  length  than  depth; 
their  extent  from  east  to  west,  or  from  the  sea 
to  the  interior  country,  bears  no  proportioo  to 
their  reach  along  the  coast  from  north  to  sooth. 

It  was,  however,  understood,  by  a  kind  ol 
tacit  compact  among  the  commercial  powers, 
that  possession  of  the  coast  included  a  right  to 
the  inland  :  and,  therefore,  the  charters  granted 
to  the  several  colonies  limit  their  districts  only 
from  north  to  south,  leaving  their  possessions 
from  east  to  west  unlimited  and  discretional, 
supposing  tliat,  as  the  colony  increases,  they 
may  take  lands  as  they  shall  want  them,  the 
possession  of  the  coasts  excluding  other  naviga- 
tors, and  the  unhappy  Indians  having  no  right  of 
nature  or  of  nations. 

This  right  of  the  first  European  possessor  was 
not  disputed  till  it  became  the  interest  of  the 
French  to  question  iu  Canada,  or  New  France, 
on  which  they  made  their  first  settlement,  is 
situated  eastward  of  our  colonies,  between  winch 
they  pass  up  tlie  great  river  of  Su  Lawrence, 
with  Newfoimdland  on  the  north,  and  Nora 
Scotia  on  the  south.  Their  establishment  in 
this  country  was  neither  envied  nor  hindered ; 
and  they  lived  here,  in  no  great  numbers,  a  long 
time,  neither  molesting  their  European  neigh- 
bours, nor  molested  by  them. 

But  when  they  grew  stronger  and  more  no- 
merous,  they  began  to  extend  their  territories; 
and  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  seek  their  own 
convenience,  the  desire  of  more  fertile  and  agree- 
able habitations  tempted  them  southward,  ^ere 
is  land  enough  to  the  north  and  west  of  their  aet^ 
tlements,  which  they  may  occupy  with  as  good 
right  as  can  be  shown  by  the  other  Europeaa 
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uurpers,  and  which  neither  the  English  nor 
Spaniards  wiH  contest ;  but  of  this  cold  region 
they  have  enough  already,  and  their  resolution 
was  to^t  abetter  country.  This  was  not  to 
be  had  but  by  setthng  to  tne  west  of  our  plan- 
tations, on  ground  which  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  us. 

Hither,  therefore,  they  resolved  to  remove, 
and  to  fix,  at  their  own  discretion,  the  western 
border  of  our  colonies,  which  was  heretofore  con- 
sidered £is  unlimited.  Thus  by  forming  a  line 
of  forts,  in  some  measure  parallel  to  the  coast, 
they  inclose  us  between  their  garrisons  and  the 
sea,  and  not  only  hinder  om*  extension  west- 
ward, but,  whenever  they  have  a  sufficient  navy 
in  the  sea,  can  harass  us  on  each  side,  as  they 
can  invade  us  at  pleasure  from  one  or  other  of 
their  forts. 

This  design  was  not  perhaps  discovered  as 
soon  as  it  was  formed,  and  was  certainly  not  op- 
posed as  soon  as  it  was  discovered ;  we  foolishly 
noped,  that  their  encroacliments  would  stop,  that 
they  would  be  prevailed  on  by  treaty  and  re- 
monstrance, lo  give  up  what  they  had  taken,  or 
to  put  limits  to  themselves.  We  suffered  them 
to  establish  one  settlement  after  another,  to  pass 
boundary  after  boundary,  and  add  fort  to  fort, 
till  at  last  they  grew  strong  enough  to  avow 
their  designs,  and  defy  us  to  obstruct  them. 

By  these  provocations  long  continued,  we  are 
at  len^h  forced  into  a  war,  in  which  we  have 
had  hitherto  very  ill  fortune.  Our  troops  under 
Braddock  were  dishonourably  defeated ;  our 
fleets  have  yet  done  nothing  more  than  taken  a 
few  merchant-ships,  and  have  distressed  some 
private  families,  but  have  very  little  weakened 
the  power  of  France.  The  detention  of  their 
seamen  makes  it  indeed  less  easy  for  them  to  fit 
out  their  navy ;  but  this  deficiency  will  be  easily 
supplied  by  the  alacrity  of  the  nation,  which  is 
always  eager  for  war. 

It  IS  unpleasing  to  represent  our  afikirs  to  onr 
own  disadvantage :  yet  it  is  necessary  to  show 
the  evils  which  we  desire  to  be  removed ;  and, 
theretbre,  some  account  may  very  properly  be 
given  of  the  measures  which  have  given  them 
their  present  superiority. 

They  are  said  to  be  supplied  from  France  with 
better  governors  than  our  colonies  have  the  fate 
to  obtam  from  EIngland.  A  French  governor  is 
seldom  chosen  for  any  other  reason  than  his  qua- 
lifications for  his  trust.  To  be  a  bankrupt  at 
home,  or  to  be  so  infamously  vicious  that  he  can- 
not be  decently  protected  m  his  own  country, 
seldom  recommends  any  man  to  the  government 
of  a  French  colony.  Their  officers  arc  com- 
monly skilful  either  m  war  or  commerce,  and  are 
taught  to  have  no  expectation  of  honour  or  pre- 
ferment, but  from  the  justice  and  vigour  of  tneir 
administration. 

Their  great  security  is  the  friendship  of  the 
natives,  and  to  this  advantage  they  have  cer- 
tainly an  indubitable  right;  because  it  is  the 
consequence  of  their  virtue.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
imagine,  that  the  friendship  of  nations,  whether 
civil  or  barbarous,  can  be  gained  and  kept  but 
by  kind  treatment ;  and  surely  they  who  in- 
trude, uncalled,  upon  the  country  of  a  distant 
people,  ought  to  consider  the  natives  an  worthy 
of  common  kindness,  and  content  tliemselves  to 
rob  without  insulting  them.  The  French,  as  has 
beei)  already  observed,  admit  the  Indians,  by  in- 
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termarriage,  to  an  equality  with  themselves; 
and  those  nations,  with  which  they  have  no  such 
near  intercourse,  they  gain  over  to  their  inte- 
rest by  honesty  in  their  dealings.  Our  fiictors 
and  traders,  having  no  other  purpose  in  view 
than  immediate  profit,  use  all  the  arts  of  an 
European  counting-house,  to  defraud  the  simple 
hunter  of  his  furs. 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  of  our  present 
weakness  ;  our  planters  are  always  quarrelling 
with  their  governor,  whom  they  consider  as  less 
to  be  trust^  than  the  French  ;  and  our  traders 
hourly  alienate  the  Indians  by  their  tricks  and 
oppressions,  and  we  continue  every  day  to  show 
by  new  proofs,  that  no  people  can  be  great  who 
have  ceased  to  be  virtuous. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  TREATY 
Between  his  Briunnic  Majeatj  snd  Imperial  Msjettj  of 
ftll  the  Ruflsias,  aigned  at  Moscow,  Dec.  11, 1743';  the 
Treaty  between  hia  Britannic  MaJeatj  and  the  Land- 
grave or  Hesse  Cassel,  signed  June  19, 1765  ;  and  the 
Treaty  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  her  Imperial 
Majesty  of  all  the  Ruasias,  signed  at  Sl  Petersburfh, 
SepL  19.30,  175d. 

FROM  THE  LITERARY  MAGAZINE  FOR  JULY,  1756. 

These  are  the  treaties  which  for  many  months 
filled  the  senate  with  debates,  and  the  Kingdom 
with  clamours ;  which  were  represented  on  one 
part  as  instances  of  the  moM  profound  policy 
and  the  most  active  care  of  the  public  welfare, 
and  on  the  other  aa  acts  of  the  roost  contemp- 
tible folly  and  most  flagrant  corruption,  as  viola- 
tions of  the  great  trust  of  government,  by  which 
the  wealth  of  Britain  is  sacrificed  to  private 
views,  and  to  a  particular  province. 

What  honours  our  ministers  and  ne^tiators 
may  expect  to  be  paid  to  their  wisdom^  it  is  hard 
to  determine,  for  the  demands  of  vamty  are  not 
easily  estimated.  They  should  consider,  before 
they  call  too  loudly  for  encomiums,  that  they 
live  in  an  age  when  the  power  of  gold  is  no  lon- 
ger a  secret,  and  in  which  no  man  finds  much 
diflficulty  in  making  a  bargain  with  money  in  his 
hand.  To  hire  troops  is  very  easy  to  those  who 
are  willing  to  pay  their  price.  It  appears  there- 
fore, that  whatever  has  oeen  done,  was  done  by 
means  which  every  man  knows  how  to  use,  if 
fortune  is  kind  enough  to  put  them  in  his  power. 
To  arm  the  nations  of  the  north  in  the  cause  of 
Britain,  to  bring  down  hosts  against  France 
from  the  polar  circle,  has  indeed  a  sound  of  mag- 
nificence, which  might  induce  a  mind  unac- 
quainted with  public  affairs  to  imagine,  that  some 
effort  of  poUcy  more  than  human  had  been  ex- 
erted, by  which  distant  nations  were  armed  in 
our  defence,  and  the  influence  of  Britain  was  ex- 
tended to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  world.  Bat 
when  this  striking  phenomenon  of  negotiation  is 
more  nearly  inspected,  it  appears  a  bargain 
merely  mercantile  of  one  power  that  wanted 
troops  more  than  money,  with  another  that 
wanted  money,  and  was  burdened  with  troops ; 
between  whom  their  mutual  wants  made  an 
easy  contract,  and  who  have  no  other  friendship 
for  each  other,  than  reciprocal  convenience  hap- 
pens to  prf»dace. 

We  shall  therefore  leave  the  praises  of  cor 
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iniiUBtera  to  odiers,  jet  not  without  this  acknow- 
ledgment, that  if  they  have  done  little,  they  do  not 
seem  to  boast  of  doing  much;  and  that  whether 
influenced  by  modeety  or  frugality,  they  have  not 
weaned  the  public  with  mercenary  panegyrists, 
but  have  been  content  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
parliament,  and  have  not  much  solicited  the  ap- 
plauses of  the  people. 

In  public  as  in  private  transactions,  men  more 
frequently  deviate  from  the  right  for  want  of 
virtue  than  of  wisdom ;  and  those  who  declare 
themselves  dissatisfied  with  these  treaties,  impute 
them  not  to  follv,  but  corruption. 

By  these  advocates  for  the  independoDce  of 
Britain,  who,  whether  their  arguments  be  iust  or 
not,  seem  to  be  most  favourably  heard  by  the 
people,  it  is  alleged,  that  these  treaties  are  expen- 
sive without  advantage;  that  they  waste  the 
treasure  which  we  want  for  our  o\i'n  defence,  upon 
a  forei^  interest ;  and  pour  the  gains  of  our  com- 
merce mto  the  coffers  of  princes,  whose  enmity 
cannot  hurt  nor  friendship  help  us ;  who  set  theu- 
Bubjects  to  sale  like  sheep  or  oxen,  without  any 
*in<iuiry  after  the  mtentions  of  the  buyer,  and  will 
withdraw  the  troops  with  which  they  liave  supplied 
us,  whenever  a  higher  bidder  shall  be  found. 

This  perhaps  is  true,  but  whether  it  be  true  or 
false  is  not  worth  inquiry.  We  did  not  expect  to 
buy  th^  friendship,  but  their  troops ;  nor  did  we 
examine  upon  what  piinciples  we  were  supplied 
with  assistance ;  it  was  sufficient  that  we  wanted 
forces,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  furnish  them. 
Policy  never  pretended  to  make  men  wise  and 
eood  ;  the  utmost  of  her  power  is  to  make  the 
best  use  of  men  such  as  tney  are,  to  lay  hold  on 
hicky  hours,  to  watch  the  present  wants  and  pre- 
sent interests  of  others,  and  make  them  subser- 
Tient  to  her  own  convenience. 

It  is  farther  urged  with  ffreat  vehemence,  that 
these  troops  of  Russia  and  Hesse  are  not  lured  in 
defence  of  Britain ;  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  naval 
war  for  territories  on  a  distant  continent ;  and  that 
these  troops,  though  mercenaries,  can  never  be 
aujdlianes ;  that  they  increase  the  burden  of  the 
war,  without  hastening  its  conclusion,  or  promot- 
ing its  success ;  since  they  can  neither  be  sent 
into  America,  the  only  part  of  the  world  where 
£lngland  can,  on  the  present  occasion,  have  any 
employment  for  land  forces,  nor  be  put  into  our 
ships,  oy  which,  and  by  which  only,  we  are  now 
to  oppose  and  subdue  our  enemies.  ^ 

Nature  has  stationed  us  in  an  island  inac- 
eessible  but  by  sea ;  and  we  are  now  at  war 
with  an  enemy,  whose  naval  power  is  infe- 
rior to  our  own,  and  from  whom  therefore  we 
are  in  no  danger  of  invasion :  to  what  purpose 
then  are  troops  hired  in  such  uncommon  num- 
bers? To  what  end  do  we  procure  stren^ 
which  we  cannot  exert,  and  exhaust  the  nation 
with  subsidies  at  a  time  when  nothing  is  disputed, 
which  the  princes  who  receive  our  subsidies  can 
defend  ?  It  we  had  purchased  ships,  and  hired 
seamen,  we  had  apparently  increased  our  power, 
and  made  ourselves  formidable  to  our  enemies, 
and,  if  any  increase  of  security  be  possible,  had 
secured  ourselves  still  better  from  invasions :  but 
what  can  the  regiments  of  Russia  or  of  Hesse 
oontribute  to  the  defence  of  the  coasts  of  Eng^d ; 
or  by  what  assistance  can  they  repay  us  the  sums 
which  we  have  stipulated  to  pay  for  their  costly 
friendship? 

Tks  king  of  Great  Britain  has  indesd  a  territory 


on  the  continent,  of  which  die  natives  of  tin 
island  scarcely  knew  the  name  till  the  present 
family  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  yet  know 
little  more  than  that  our  king  visits  it  from  tine 
to  time.  Yet  for  the  defence  of  this  country  are 
these  subsidies  apparently  paid,  and  these  troopi 
evidently  levied.  The  nches  of  our  nation  ait 
sent  into  distant  countries,  and  the  stresgtli 
which  should  be  employed  in  our  own  quand 
consequently  impaired,  for  the  sake  of  dominioDt, 
the  interest  of  which  has  no  connexion  with  oim, 
and  which,  by  the  act  of  succession,  we  took  care 
to  keep  separate  from  the  British  kingdoms. 

To  this  the  advocates  for  the  subsidies  isy, 
that  unreasonable  stipulations,  whether  in  the 
act  of  settlement  or  any  other  contract,  are  in 
themselves  void ;  and  that  if  a  country  conneded 
with  England  by  subjection  to  the  same  sore* 
reign,  is  endangered  by  an  English  auarrel,  it 
must  be  defended  by  English  force ;  and  that  we 
do  not  engage  in  a  war  for  the  sake  of  Hanorer, 
but  that  Hanover  is  for  our  sake  exposed  to  danger. 

Those  who  brought  in  these  foreign  troop0 
have  still  something  further  to  say  in  their  6t- 
fence,  and  of  no  honest  plea  is  it  our  intentioa  to 
defraud  them.  They  grant  that  the  terror  of 
invasion  may  possibly  be  groundless,  that  the 
French  may  want  the  power  or  the  courage  to 
attack  us  in  our  own  country ;  but  they  maintun, 
likewise,  that  an  invasion  is  possible,  that  the 
armies  of  France  are  so  numerous  that  she  may 
hazard  a  large  body  on  the  ocean,  withoctleavin* 
herself  exposed  :  that  she  is  exasperated  to  the 
utmost  degree  of^acriroony,  and  would  be  wilbng 
to  do  us  mischief  at  her  own  peril.  They  allow 
that  the  invaders  may  be  intercepted  at  sea,  oi 
that,  tf  they  land,  they  may  be  defeated  by  our 
native  troops.  But  they  say,  and  say  justly,  tkt 
danger  is  better  avoided  than  encoanteredj  thai 
those  ministers  consult  more  the  good  of  their 
country  who  prevent  invasion,  than  repel  it ;  and 
that  it  these  auxiliaries  have  only  saved  us  from 
(he  anxiety  of  expecting  an  enemy  at  oar  doon, 
or  from  the  tumult  and  distress  which  an  invaaoo, 
bow  soon  soever  repressed,  would  have  prodsced, 
thepublic  money  is  not  spent  in  vain. 

Thea/e  arguments  are  admitted  by  some,  and 
by  others  rejected.  But  even  those  that  admit 
them,  can  admit  them  only  as  pleas  of  neeessiiT; 
for  £ey  consider  the  reoeptioa  of  mereenanef 
into  our  country  as  the  desperate  remedy  of  de- 
sperate distress;  and  think  with  great  reano, 
tnat  ail  means  of  prevention  should  be  tried  to  aaTC 
us  from  any  second  need  of  such  doobtfrd  suecoora. 

That  we  are  able  to  defend  our  own  coontiv, 
that  am.s  are  most  safely  entrusted  to  onrowa 
hands,  and  that  we  have  strength,  and  skiO,  and 
courage,  ec^oal  to  the  best  of  the  nations  of  the 
continent,  is  the  opinion  of  erery  EngbahDaa, 
who  can  think  without  preiudiee^  and  ^icak 
vrithout  influence ;  and  therefore  it  wiU  not  be 
easy  to  persuade  the  nation,  a  nation  loof  re- 
nowned for  valour,  thai  k  can  need  the  h^  W 
foreigners  to  defend  it  from  invasion.  We  bsve 
been  long  withodt  the  need  of  arms  by  osr  good 
fortune,  and  long  without  the  use  by  our  negli- 
gence ;  so  long,  that  the  practice  and  almost  the 
name  of  our  old  trained -bands  is  forgotten.  Bat 
the  story  of  ancient  times  will  tell  us,  that  the 
trained-bands  were  once  able  to  maintain  the 
quiet  and  safety  of  their  country  ;  and  reasoo 
without  history  will  miorm  usy  that  thoet  sea  art 
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nott  likely  to  fight  braYely,  or  at  leist  to  fight 
BlMtuiatelj,  who  fight  for  their  own  houiM  aiid 
fiuniM,  for  their  own  wives  and  children. 

A  bill  was  therefore  offered  for  the  prevention 
of  any  future  danger  or  invasion,  or  necessity  of 
mercenary  forces,  by  re-establishuif  and  improve 
ing  the  militia.  It  was  passed  by  &e  Cominonsf 
but  rejected  by  the  Lords.  That  this  bill,  Uir 
first  essay  of  political  consideration  as  a  subject 
long  forgotten,  should  be  liable  to  objection,  caii^ 
not  be  strange ;  but  surely  justice,  policy,  cortt^ 
mon  reason,  require  that  we  should  be  trusted  wi  ih 
Mir  own  defence,  and  be  kept  no  longer  in  sui  1^ 
t  helpless  sute  as  at  once  to  dread  our  enemies^ 
ind  confederates. 

By  the  bill,  such  as  it  was  formed,  sixty  thoii- 
Mod  men  would,  always  be  in  arms.  We  have 
ihofrn*  how  tliey  may  be  upon  any  exigent' c 
MMily  increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ; 
ind  I  believe  neither  our  friends  nor  enemiif^ 
irill  think  it  proper  to  insult  our  coasts,  vrhvu 
ihey  expect  to  find  upon  them  a  hundred  and  fifty 
iiousand  Englishmen  with  swords  in  their  hand^< 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROCEED- 
INGS OP  THE  COxMMITTEE  AP- 
POINTED TO  MANAGE  THE  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS  BEGUN  AT  LONDON, 
DEC.  19,  1758,  FOR  CLOTHING 
FRENCH  PRISONERS  OP  WAR. 

The  Committee  intrusted  with  the  money 
sontributed  to  the  relief  of  the  subjects  of  Prance, 
M>w  prisonere  in  the  British  dommions,  here  lay 
lefbre  the  public  an  exact  account  of  all  the  suni^ 
veeived  and  expended,  that  the  donora  may 
udffe  how  properly  their  benefactions  have  been 
imied. 

Charity  would  lose  its  name,  were  it  influenced 
vy  so  mean  a  motive  as  human  praise;  it  u^ 
herefore  not  intended  to  celebrate  by  any  parti- 
ieolar  memorial,  the  liberality  of  single  person'^^ 
Mr  distinct  societies;  it  is  sufficient  that  their 
ir^rks  praise  them. 

Yet  ne  who  is  far  from  seeking  honour,  may 
rery  justly  obviate  censure.  If  a  good  example 
las  been  set,  it  may  lose  its  influence  by  misrepres- 
entation ;  and  to  free  charity  from  reproach,  in 
taelf  a  charitable  action. 

Against  the  relief  of  the*Prencb  only  one  arffu- 
nent  has  been  brought :  but  that  one  is  so  popmar 
md  specious,  that  if  it  were  to  remain  unexa- 
ninea,  it  would  by  many  be  thought  irrefragable, 
t  has  been  urged,  that  charity,  like  other  virtues, 
nay  be  improperly  and  unseasonably  exerted ; 
hat  while  we  are  relieving  Frenchmen,  there  n- 
nain  many  Elnglishmen  unrelieved  :  that  whik 
ve  lavixh  pity  on  our  enemies,  we  forget  tht: 
oisery  of  our  friends. 

Gkant  this  argument  all  it  can  prove,  and  what 
•  the  conclusion  ? — ^That  to  relieve  the  Prench  ih 
igood  action,  but  that  a  better  may  be  conceived. 
Vnw  is  all  the  result,  and  this  all  is  very  little. 
To  do  the  best  can  seldom  be  the  lot  of  man ;  it 
s  sufllicient  if,  when  opportunities  are  presented, 
le  is  ready  to  do  good.  How  little  virtue  coulil 
m  practised,  if  beneficence  were  to  wait  alwayi 
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for  the  most  proper  objects,  and  the  noblest  ocoh*> 
sions :  occasions  that  may  never  happen,  and 
objects  that  may  never  be  found. 

It  is  far  from  certain,  that  a  single  EUifflishman 
will  suflTer  by  the  charity  of  the  FrencL  New 
scenes  of  misery  make  new  impressions;  and 
much  of  the  charity  which  produced  these  do- 
nations, may  be  supposed  to  have  been  generat* 
ed  by  a  species  of  calamity  never  known  among 
us  before.  Some  imagine  that  the  laws  have 
provided  all  necessary  relief  in  common  cases, 
and  remit  the  poor  tn  tne  care  of  the  public ;  some 
have  been  deceived  by  fictitious  misery,  and  aro 
afraid  of  encouraging  imposture ;  many  have  ob- 
served want  to  be  the  eflfect  of  vice,  and  consider 
casual  almsgivcrs  as  patrons  of  idleness.  But 
all  these  dimculties  vanish  in  the  present  case: 
we  know  that  for  the  Prisonera  of  War  there  ia 
no  le|ral  provision ;  we  see  their  distress,  and  ar« 
certain  ot  its  cause ;  we  know  that  they  are  poor 
and  naked,  and  pooi  and  naked  without  a  cinme. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  any  concea- 
sions.  The  opponents  of  this  charity  must  allow 
it  to  be  good,  and  will  not  easily  prove  it  not  to 
be  the  best  That  charity  is  best  of  which  the 
conse<|uences  are  most  extensive :  the  relief  of 
enemies  has  a  tendency  to  unite  mankind  in  fre- 
ternal  afiection :  to  soflen  the  acrimony  of  adverse 
nations,'  and  dispose  them  to  peace  and  amity : 
in  the  mean  time,  it  alleviates  captivity,  and 
takes  away  something  from  the  miseries  of  war. 
The  rage  of  war,  however  mitigated,  will  always 
fill  the  world  witli  calamity  snd  horror ;  let  it  not 
then  be  unnecessarily  extended ;  let  animosity 
and  hostility  cease  together;  and  no  man  ba 
loncrer  deemed  an  enemy,  than  while  his  sword 
is  cfrawn  against  us. 

The  effects  of  these  contributions  may,  peiw 
haps,  reach  still  further.  Truth  is  best  support* 
ed  by  virtue :  we  may  hope  from  those  who  fed 
or  who  see  our  charity,  that  they  shall  no  lon^ 
detest  as  heresy  that  religion  which  makes  its 
professors  the  followers  oi  Him,  who  has  com* 
manded  us  to  "do  good  to  them  that  hate  us.** 


ON  THE  BRAVERY  OP  THE  ENG- 
LISH COMMON  SOLDIERS. 

^  Bt  those  who  have  compared  the  military  ge 
nius  of  the  English  with  that  of  the  Prench  na- 
tion, it  is  remarked,  that  the  French  (fficen  %tUl 
oltDoui  lead,  \ftht  ioldien  wiUJbUow  :  and  that 
the  ingliih  totdien  vriU  tdwaytfiUow,  \f  their  qf* 
fieers  will  lead. 

In  all  pointed  sentences,  some  degree  of  aocu- 
recy  must  be  sacrificed  to  conciseness :  and,  in 
this  comparison,  our  ofilicere  seem  to  lose  what 
our  soldiers  gain.  I  know  not  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  English  oflicere  are  less  willi]^ 
than  me  Prench  to  lead  ;  but  it  is,  I  think,  uni- 
versally  allowed,  that  .the  English  soldiers  ar« 
more  vvilling  to  follow.  Our  nation  may  boast, 
beyond  any  other  people  in  the  worid,  of  a  kind 
of  epidemic  bravery,  diflTused  equally  through  all 
its  ranks.  We  can  show  a  peasantry  of  heroes, 
snd  fill  oar  armies  with  .downs,  whose  courage 
may  yie  with  that  of  their  generaL 

There  may  be  some  pfoasure  in  tracing  the 
causes  of  this  plebeian  magnanimity.  The  qua- 
lities which  commonly  make  an  amy  fonnidahWy 
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are  long  babiU  of  regularity^  great  exactness  of 
^•cipline,  and  great  confidence  in  the  command- 
er. Ke^larity  may,  in  time,  produce  a  kind  of 
mechanical  obedience  to  signals  and  commands, 
like  that  which  the  pervent*^  Cartesians  impute  to 
animals ;  discipline  may  impress  such  an  awe 
upon  the  mind,  that  any  danger  shall  be  less 
dreaded  than  the  dan<!er  of  punishment ;  and 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  or  fortune  of  the  gene- 
ral, may  induce  the  soldiers  to  follow  him  blindly 
to  the  most  dangerous  enterprize. 

What  may  l:^  done  by  Jiscipline  and  re^- 
larity,  may  be  seen  in  the  troops  of  the  Russian 
empress,  and  Prussian  monarch.  We  find  that 
they  mtiy  be  broken  without  copfVision,  and  re- 
pulsed without  flight. 

But  the  English  troops  have  none  of  these  re- 
quisites in  an  eminent  degree.  Regularity  is  by 
no  means  part  of  their  character ;  they  are  rarely 
exercised,  and  therefore  show  very  little  dexterity 
in  their  evolutions  as  bodies  of  men,  or  in  the 
manual  use  of  their  weapons  as  individuals ;  they 
neither  are  thought  by  others,  nor  by  themselves 
more  active  or  exact  than  their  enemies,  and 
therefore  derive  none  of  their  courage  from  such 
imaginary  superiority. 

Ijie  manner  in  wnich  they  are  dispersed  in 
quarters  over  the  country  during  times  of  peace, 
naturally  produces  laxity  of  discipline  :  they  are 
▼ery  little  m  sight  of  their  officers  ;  and,  when 
they  are  not  engaged  in  the  slight  duty  of  the 
guard,  are  siifl[ercd  to  live  every  man  his  own 
way. 

The  equality  of  English  privileges,  the  impar- 
t^lity  of  our  laws,  the  freedom  of  our  tenures, 
and  the  prosperity  of  our  trade,  dispose  us  very 
little  to  reverence  of  superiors.  It  is  not  to  any 
great  esteem  of  the  officers  that  the  English  sol- 
flier  is  indebted  for  his  spirit  in  the  hour  of  battle ; 
for  perhaps  it  does  not  often  happen  that  he 
thinks  much  better  of  his  leader  than  of  himself. 
The  French  Count,  who  has  lately  published 
the  .^  of  War^  remarks  how  much  soldiers  are 
animated,  when  they  see  all  their  dangers  shared 
by  those  who  were  bom  to  be  their  masters,  and 
whom  they  consider  as  beings  of  a  diflTcrentrank. 
The  Englishman  despises  such  motives  of  cou- 
rage ;  he  was  bom  without  a  master ;  and  looks 
not  on  any  man,  however  dignified  by  lace  or 
titles,  as  deriving  from  nature  any  claims  to  his 
respect,  or  inheriting  any  qualities  superior  to 
his  own. 

There  are  some,  perhaps,  who  would  imagine 
tiiat  every  Englishman  fights  better  than  the 
subjects  of  absolute  govemments,  because  he  has 
more  to  defend.  Bat  what  has  the  English  more 
than  the  French  soldier  ?  Property  they  are  both 
commonly  without.  Liberty  is,  to  tne  lowest 
rank  of  every  nation,  little  more  than  the  choice 
of  working  or  starving ;  and  this  choice  is,  I  sup- 
pose, equally  allowed  in  every  country.  The 
English  soldier  seldom  has  his  head  very  full  of 
the  constitution  ;  nor  has  there  been,  ior  more 
than  a  century,  any  war  that  put  the  property  or 
liberty  of  a  single  Englishman  in  danger. 

whence  then  is  the  courage  of  we  English 
Tulgar  ?  It  proceeeds,  in  my  opinion,  from  that 
dissolution  of  dependence,,  which  obliges  every 
man  to  regard  his  owti  character.  While  every 
man  is  fed  by  his  own  hands,  he  has  no  need  of 
any  servile  arts ;  he  may  always  have  wages  for 
Utkboiir;  andiino  Um  necenaiy  to  his  em- 


Cloyer,  than  his  employer  is  to  nim.  While  he 
K>ks  for  no  protection  from  others,  he  is  natu- 
rally roused  to  be  his  own  protector ;  and  having 
nothing  to  abate  his  esteem  of  himself^  he  con- 
sequently aspires  to  the  esteem  of  others.  Thus 
every  man  that  crowds  our  streets  is  a  man  of 
honour,  disdainful  of  obligation,  impatient  of  re* 
proach,  and  desirous  of  extending  his  reputatioa 
among  those  of  his  own  rank  ;  and  aa  count^e 
is  in  most  frequent  use,  the  fame  of  courage  is 
most  eagerly  pursued.  From  this  neglect  of 
subordination  I  do  not  deny  that  some  incoove- 
niences  may  from  time  to  time  proceed :  the 
power  of  the  law  does  not  always  soffidentlj 
supply  the  want  of  reverence,  or  maintain  the 
proper  distinction  between  different  ranks ;  bat 
good  and  evil  will  grow  up  in  this  worid  to> 
^ether ;  and  they  who  complain  in  peace  of  the 
insolence  of  the  populace,  must  remember,  that 
their  insolence  in  peace  ia  bravery  in  war. 
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Onk  of  the  chief  advantages  derived  by  the  pre- 
sent generation  from  the  improvement  and  difiu- 
sion  of  philosophy,  is  deliverance  fibm  unneces- 
sary terror,  and  exemption  from  false  alanni. 
The  unusual  appearances,  whether  regular  or  ac- 
cidental, which  once  spread  consternation  orer 
ages  of  ignorance,  are  now  the  recreations  of  in- 
quisitive security.  The  sun  is  no  more  lamented 
when  it  is  eclipsed,  than  when  it  sets  ;  and  me- 
teors play  their  coruscations  without  prognostic 
or  prediction. 

The  advancement  of  political  knowledge  mij 
be  expected  to  produce  in  time  the  like  effects. 
Causeless  discontent  and  seditious  violence  vUI 
grow  less  frequent  and  less  formidable,  as  the 
science  of  govemment  is  better  ascertained,  bj 
diligent  study  of  the  theory  of  man. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that  physical 
and  political  troth  should  meet  with  equal  ac- 
ceptance, or  gain  ground  upon  the  worid  with 
equal  facility.  The  notions  of  the  naturalist  find 
mankind  in  a  state  of  neutrality,  or  at  wont  hare 
nothing  to  encounter  but  prejudice  and  vanitr  ; 
prejudice  without  mali^ty,  and  vanity  without 
interest  Buttlie  politician**  improvements  are 
opposed  by  every  pasnon  that  can  exdude  con- 
viction or  suppress  it ;  by  ambition,  by  avarice, 
by  hope,  ana  by  terror,  by  public  faction,  and 
private  animosity. 

It  is  evident,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  this 
nation,  with  all  its  renown  for  speculatioo  and 
for  leaming,  has  yet  made  little  pro^dencj  io 
civil  wisdom.  We  are  still  so  mucn  unacquaint- 
ed with  our  own  state,  and  ao  unskilful  m  the 
Sursuit  of  happiness,  that  we  shudder  without 
anger,  complain  without  grievancea,  and  fuff^ 
our  quiet  to  oe  disturbed,  and  our  commerce  to 
be  intenupted,  by  an  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment, raised  only  by  interest,  and  supported  onlj 
by  clamour,  which  yet  has  so  far  prevailed  apoa 
ignorance  and  timidity,  that  many  favour  it  as 
reasonable,  and  many  dread  it  as  powerfiiL 

What  is  urged  by  thoee  who  have  been  so  in- 
dustrious to  spread  suspicion,  and  incite  fsn. 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  may 
be  known  by  perasine  the  papers  which  bavt 
been  at  once  preiented  as  petiUoiislo  tbi  kin^ 
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and  exhibited  in  print  u  remoMtntnces  to  the 
people.  It  may  tnerefore  not  be  improper  to  lay 
before  the  Public  the  reflections  or  a  man  who 
cannot  favour  the  opposition,  for  he  thinks  it 
wicked,  and  cannot  fear  it,  for  be  thmks  it  weak. 

The  grievance  which  has  produced  all  this 
tempest  of  outrage,  the  oppression  in  which  all 
other  oppressions  are  included,  the  invasion 
which  has  left  us  no  property,  the  alarm  that  suf- 
fers no  patriot  to  sleep  m  quiet,  is  comprised  in 
a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex  are  deprived  of  a  Bri- 
ton^s  birthright,  representation  in  parliament 

They  have,  indeed,  received  the  usual  writ  of 
election,  but  that  writ,  alas!  was  malicious 
mockery ;  they  were  insulted  with  the  form,  but 
deni^  the  reality,  for  there  was  one  man  except- 
ed from  their  choice. 

Non  de  vi\  neaue  atde^  nee  venenOf 
Sed  lit  ett  mini  de  tribut  eapilliM. 

The  character  of  the  man  thus  fatally  ex- 
cepted, I  have  no  purpose  to  delineate.  Lam- 
poon itself  would  disdain  to  speak  ill  of  him  of 
whom  no  man  speaks  well.  It  is  sufficient  that 
he  is  expelled  the  House  of  Commons,  and  con- 
fined in  jail,  as  being  legally  convicted  of  sedition 
and  impiety. 

That  this  man  cannot  be  appointed  one  of  the 
guardian  counsellors  of  the  church  and  state,  is 
a  grievance  not  to  be  endured.  Every  lover  of 
liberty  stands  doubtful  of  the  fate  of  posterity, 
because  the  chief  county  in  England  cannot 
take  its  representative  from  a  jail. 

Whence  Middlesex  should  obtain  the  right  of 
being  denominated  the  chief  county,  cannot 
easily  be  discovered ;  it  is,  indeed,  the  county 
where  the  chief  city  happens  to  stands,  but  how 
that  dty  treated  the  favourite  of  Middlesex,  is 
not  yet  forgotten.  The  county,  as  distinguished 
from  the  city,  has  no  claim  to  particular  consi- 
deration. 

That  a  man  was  in  jail  for  sedition  and  im- 
piety, would,  I  believe,  have  been  within  memo- 
ry a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  not  come 
out  of  jail  a  legislator.  This  reason,  notwith- 
standing the  mutability  of  fashion,  happens  still 
to  operate  on  the  House  of  Commons.  Their 
notions,  however  strange,  may  be  justified  by  a 
common  observation,  that  few  are  mended  by 
imprisonment,  and  that  he  whose  crimes  have 
made  confinement  necessary,  seldom  makes  any 
other  use  of  his  enlargement  than  to  do  with 
greater  cunning  what  he  did  before  with  less. 

But  the  people  have  been  told  with  great  con- 
fidence, that  the  ^ouse  cannot  control  the  right 
of  constituting  representatives :  that  he  who  can 
persuade  law&l  electors  to  choose  him,  whatever 
oe  his  character,  is  lawfully  choeen,  and  has  a 
claim  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  from  which  no  hu- 
man authority  can  depose  him. 

Here,  however,  the  patrons  of  opposition  are 
in  some  perplexity.  They  .ire  forced  to  confess, 
that  by  a  train  of  precedents  sufficient  to  establish 
a  custom  of  parliament,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members  ;  that  the 
whole  has  power  over  individuals ;  and  that  this 
power  has  been  exercised  sometimes  in  imprison- 
ment, and  often  in  expulsion. 

That  such  power  snould  reside  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  some  cases,  is  inevitably  necessary, 
since  it  is  required  by  every  polity,  that  where 
there  is  a  possibility  of  otfence,  there  should  bo  a 


possibility  of  punishment  A  member  of  the 
House  cannot  be  cited  for  his  conduct  in  parlia- 
ment before  any  other  court ;  and  therefore  if  the 
house  cannot  punish  him,  he  may  attack  with  im- 
punity the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the  title  ot 
the  kmg. 

This  exemption  from  the  authority  of  other 
courts,  was,  t  think,  first  established  in  favour  ot 
the  five  members  in  the  long  parliament  It  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  usurpation,  for  it  is  im» 
plied  in  the  principles  of  government  If  legisUi- 
tive  powers  are  not  co-ordinate,  they  cease  in  pait 
to  be  legislative ;  and  if  they  be  co-ordinate,  toey 
are  unaccount^le ;  for  to  whom  must  that  powei 
account,  which  has  no  superior? 

The  House  of  Commons  is,  indeed,  dissoluble 
by  the  king,  as  the  nation  has  of  late  been  very 
clamorously  told ;  but  while  it  subsists  it  is  co- 
ordinate with  the  other  powers,  and  this  co-ordi- 
nation ceases  only  when  the  House  by  dissolo- 
tbn  ceases  to  subsist 

As  the  particular  representatives  of  the  people 
are  in  their  pubUc  character  above  the  control  of 
the  courts  of  law,  they  must  be  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  ;  and  as  the  House,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  authority,  can  be  neither  direct- 
ed nor  restrained,  its  own  resolutions  must  be  its 
laws,  at  least,  if  there  is  no  antecedent  decision 
of  the  whole  legislature. 

This  privilege,  not  confirmed  by  any  written 
law  or  positive  compact,  but  by  the  resistl^s 
power  or  political  necessity,  the^  have  exercised, 
probably  from  their  first  instituUon,  but  certainly, 
as  their  records  informs  us,  from  the  23d  of 
Elizabeth,  when  they  expdl^  a  member  for  d^ 
rogating  from  their  priviteffes. 

It  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  whether  it  wis 
originally  necessary,  that  this  right  of  control  and 
punishment  should  extend  beyond  offences  in  the 
exercise  of  parliamentary  duty,  since  all  other 
crimes  are  cognizable  by  other  courts.  But  they 
who  are  the  only  judges  of  their  own  rights,  have 
exerted  the  power  or  expulsion  on  other  occa- 
sions, and  when  wickedness  arrived  at  a  certain 
magnitude,  have  considered  an  offence  against 
socrety  as  an  offence  against  the  House. 

They  have  therefore  divested  notorious  delin- 
quents of  their  legislative  character,  and  detiver- 
ed  them  up  to  shune  or  punishment,  naked  and 
unprotected,  that  they  might  not  contaminate  the 
dignity  of  parliament 

It  is  allowed  that  a  man  attainted  of  felony 
cannot  sit  in  pariiament,  and  the  Commons  pro- 
bably judged,  that  not  being  bound  to  the  fiNms 
of  law,  they  might  treat  those  as  felons,  whose 
crimes  were,  in  their  opinion,  equivalent  to  felo> 
ny:  and  that  as  a  known  felon  could  not  be 
chosen,  a  man  so  like  a  felon,  that  he  could  not 
easily  be  distinguished,  ought  to  be  expelled. 

The  first  laws  had  no  law  to  enforce  them,  the 
first  authority  was  constituted  by  itsel£  The 
power  exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons  is  of 
this  kind,  a  power  rooted  in  the  principles  of 
government,  and  branched  out  by  occasional 
practice;  a  power  which  necessity  made  jus^ 
and  precedents  have  made  legaL 

It  will  occur  that  authority  thus  uncontrolla- 
ble, may,  in  times  of  heat  and  contest,  be  oppres- 
sively and  injuriously  exerted,  and  that  he  who 
suffers  injustice  is  without  redress,  however  in- 
nocent, liowever  miserable. 

The  position  is  true,  but  the  argument  is  use 
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less.  The  Commons  must  be  controlled,  or  be 
exempt  from  control.  If  they  are  exemot,  they 
may  ao  injury  which  cannot  be  redre^ised,  if  they 
are  controlled,  they  are  no  longer  legislative. 

If  the  possibility  of  abuse  be  an  argument 
against  authority,  no  authority  ever  can  be  es- 
tdslished ;  if  the  actual  abuse  destroys  its  legality, 
there  is  no  legal  government  now  in  tlie  world. 

This  power,  which  the  Commons  have  so  long 
exercisc»d,  they  ventured  to  use  once  more  against 
Mr.  Wilkes,  and  on  the  3d  of  February,  1769, 
expelled  him  the  House,  "  for  having  printed  and 
puulished  a  seditious  libel,  and  three  obscene  and 
impious  libels.*' 

If  these  imputations  were  just,  the  expulsion 
was  surely  seasonable ;  and  that  they  were  just, 
the  House  had  reason  to  determine,  as  he  had 
confessed  himself,  at  the  bar,  the  author  of  the 
libel  which  they  term  seditious,  and  was  convict- 
ed in  the  King's  Bench  of  both  the  publications. 

But  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  were  of  an- 
other opinion.  They  either  thought  him  inno- 
cent, or  were  not  offended  by  his  guilL  When  a 
writ  was  issued  for  the  election  of  a  knight  for 
Middlesex,  in  the  room  of  John  Wilkes,  Elsq. 
expelled  the  House,  his  friends,  on  the  16th  of 
February,  chose  him  again. 

On  the  17th,  it  was  resolved,  ''that  John 
Wilkes,  Esq.  having  been  in  this  session  of  par- 
liament expelled  the  House,  was,  and  is,  inca- 
pable of  bemg  elected  a  member  to  serve  in  this 
present  parliament** 

As  there  was  no  other  candidate,  it  was  re- 
•olved  at  the  same  time,  that  the  election  of  the 
16th  was  a  void  election. 

The  freeholders  still  continued  to  think  that  no 
other  man  was  fit  to  represent  them,  and  on  the 
16ih  of  March  elected  him  once  more.  Their 
resolution  was  now  so  well  known,  that  no  op. 
ponent  ventured  to  appear. 

The  Commons  began  to  find,  that  power  with- 
out materials  for  operation  can  produce  no  ef- 
feet  They  might  make  the  election  void  for 
ever,  but  if  no  other  candidate  could  be  found, 
their  determination  could  only  be  negative.  They, 
however,  made  void  the  last  election,  and  orderea 
a  new  writ 

On  the  13th  of  April  was  a  new  election,  at 
which  Mr.  Lutterel,  and  others,  offered  them- 
selves candidates.  Every  method  of  intimida- 
tion was  used,  and  some  acts  of  violence  were 
done  to  hinder  Mr.  Lutterel  from  appearing.  He 
was  not  deterred,  and  the  poll  was  taken,  which 
exhibited  for 


Mr.  Wilkes 
Mr.  Lutterel 
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The  Sheriff  returned  Mr.  Wilkes ;  but  the  House 
on  April  the  15th,  determined  that  Mr.  Lutterel 
was  lawfully  elected. 

From  this  day  begun  the  clamour  which  has 
continued  till  now.  Those  who  had  undertaken 
to  oppose  the  ministry,  having  no  grievance  of 
creater  magnitude,  endeavoiued  to  swell  this 
decision  into  bulk,  and  distort  it  into  deformity, 
and  then  held  it  out  to  terrify  the  nation. 

Every  artifice  of  sedition  has  been  since  prac- 
tised to  awaken  discontent  and  inflame  indig- 
nation. The  papers  of  every  day  have  been 
filled  with  exhortations  and  menaces  of  faction. 
The  madness  has  spread  through  all  ranks  and 
tfafough  both  eezee )  women  and  children  have 


clamoured  for  Mr.  Wilkes,  honest  simplicity  hu 
been  cheated  into  fury,  and  only  the  wise  have 
escaped  infection. 

The  greater  part  may  justly  be  suspected  of 
not  believing  their  own  position,  and  with  than 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dispute.  They  cannot  be 
convinced  who  are  convinced  already,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  they  will  not  be  ashamed. 

The  decision,  however,  by  which  the  smaller 
number  of  votes  was  preferred  to  the  greater, 
has  perplexed  the  minds  of  some,  whose  opinions 
it  were  indecent  to  despise,  and  who  by  their 
integrity  well  deserve  to  have  their  doubts  ap- 
peased. 

Every  diffuse  and  complicated  question  may 
be  examined  by  difierent  methods,  upon  differeot 
principles ;  and  that  truth,  which  is  easily  found 
oy  one  investigator,  may  be  missed  by  another, 
equally  honest  and  equally  diligent 

Those  who  inquire  whether  a  smaller  number 
of  legal  votes  can  elect  a  representative  in  oppon- 
tion  to  a  greater,  must  receive  from  every  tongue 
the  same  answer. 

The  question,  therefore,  must  be,  whether  s 
smaller  number  of  legal  votes,  shall  not  prevail 
against  a  greater  number  of  votes  not  le^  7 

It  must  be  considered,  that  those  votes  only 
are  legal  which  are  legally  given,  and  that  those 
only  are  legally  given,  which  are  given  for  a  legal 
candidate. 

It  remains  then  to  be  discussed,  whether  a 
man  expelled  can  be  so  disqualified  by  a  vote  of 
the  House,  as  that  he  shall  be  no  longer  elegiblo 
by  lawful  electors  ? 

Here  we  must  affain  recur,  not  to  positive 
institutions,  but  to  tiie  unwritten  law  ot  social 
nature,  to  the  ^reat  and  pregnant  principle  of 
political  necessity.  All  government  supposes 
subjects,  all  authority  implies  obedience.  To 
suppose  in  one  the  right  to  command  what  an- 
other has  the  right  to  refuse,  is  absurd  and  con- 
tradictory. A  state  so  constituted  must  rest  for 
ever  in  motionless  equipoise,  with  equal  attrac- 
tions of  contrary  tendency,  with  equal  weights 
of  power  balancmg  each  other. 

Laws  which  cannot  be  enforced,  can  neither 
prevent  nor  rectify  disorders.  A  sentence  which 
cannot  be  executed,  can  have  no  power  to  ware 
or  to  reform.    If  the  commons  nave  only  the 


power  of  dismissing  for  a  few  days  the' mas 
whom  his  constituents  can  immeaiately  send 
back,  if  they  can  expel  but  cannot  ezclode,  they 
have  nothing  more  than  nominal  authority,  to 
which  perhaps  obedience  never  nmj  be  paid 

The  representatives  of  our  .ancestors  had  as 
opinion  very  different ;  they  fined  and  imprisoned 
their  members  ;  on  great  provocation,  they  di^ 
abled  them  for  ever ;  and  this  power  of  pn^ 
nouncing  perpetual  disability  is  maintainea  by 
Selden  himself. 

These  claims  seem  to  have  been  made  and  al- 
lowed, when  the  constitution  of  our  ^vemmeal 
had  not  yet  been  sufliciently  studied.  Sock 
powers  are  not  legal,  because  they  are  not  d^ 
cessary ;  and  of  that  power  which  only  necesHty 
justifies,  no  more  is  to  be  admitted  than  neoesatj 
obtrudes. 

The  Commons  cannot  make  laws,  they  caa 
only  pass  resolutions,  which,  like  all  reaolotkHiik 
are  of  force  only  to  those  that  make  them,  asi 
to  those  only  while  they  are  willing  to  obsens 
them. 
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The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  there- 
fore only  so  far  the  force  of  a  law.  as  (hat  force 
is  necessary  to  preserve  the  vote  from  losing  its 
efficacy  ;  it  must  be^n  by  operating  upon  them- 
selves, and  extend  its  influence  to  others,  only 
bv  consequences  arisin?  from  the  first  intention. 
ue  that  starts  same  on  his  own  manor,  may  pur- 
sue it  into  anoAer. 

They  can  properly  make  laws  onlv  for  them- 
selves :  a  member,  while  he  keeps  his  seat,  is 
subject  to  these  laws  ;  but  when  ne  is  expelled, 
the  jurisdiction  ceases,  for  he  is  now  no  longer 
within  their  dominion. 

The  disability,  which  a  vote  can  superinduce 
to  expulsion,  is  no  more  than  was  included  in 
expulsion  itself;  it  is  only  a  declaration  of  the 
Commons,  that  they  will  pennit  no  lon^r  him 
whom  they  thus  censure  to  sit  with  them  in  par- 
liament ;  a  declaration  made  by  that  right  wnich 
they  necessarily  possess,  of  regulating  their  own 
House,  and  of  mflicting  punishment  on  their 
own  delinquents. 

They  have  therefore  no  other  way  to  enforce 
the  sentence  of  incapacity,  than  that  of  adhering 
to  It.  They  cannot  otherwise  punish  the  can- 
didate so  disqualified  for  offering  himself,  nor  the 
electors  for  accepting  him.  But  if  he  has  any 
competitor,  that  competitor  must  prevail,  and 
if  he  has  none,  his  election  will  be  void  ;  for  the 
right  of  the  House  to  reject,  annihilates  with 
regard  to  the  man  so  rejected  the  right  of  elect- 
ing. 

It  has  been  urged^  that  the  power  of  the  House 
terminates  with  their  session ;  since  a  prisoner 
committed  by  the  Speaker's  warrant  cannot  be 
detained  dunng  the  recess.  That  power  indeed 
ceases  with  the  session,  whicli  must  operate  by 
the  agency  of  others,  because,  when  they  do  not 
nt,  they  can  employ  no  a^nt,  having  no  longer 
any  legal  existence ;  but  that  which  is  exercised 
on  themselves  revives  at  their  meeting,  when  the 
subject  of  that  power  still  subsists.  They  can  io 
the  next  session  refuse  to  readmit  him,  whom 
in  the  former  session  they  expelled. 

That  expulsion  inferred  exclusion  in  the  pre> 
sent  case,  must  be,  I  think,  easily  admitted. 
The  expulsion,  and  the  writ  issued  for  a  new 
election,  were  in  the  same  session,  and  since  the 
House  is  by  the  rule  of  pariiament  bound  for  the 
session  by  a  vote  once  passed,  the  expelled  mem- 
ber cannot  be  admitted.  He  that  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted, cannot  be  elected  ;  and  the  votes  given 
to  a  man  ineligible  being  given  in  vain,  the  high- 
est number  for  an  eligible  candidate  becomes  a 
maiontv. 

To  these  conclusions,  as  to  most  moral,  and 
to  all  political  positions,  many  objections  may  be 
made.  The  perpetual  subject  of  political  dis- 
quisition is  not  absolute,  but  comparative  good. 
Of  two  systems  of  government,  or  two  laws  re- 
lating to  the  same  subject,  neither  will  ever  be 
soch  as  theoretical  nicety  would  desire,  and 
therefore  neither  can  easily  force  its  way  a^nst 
prejudice  and  obstinacy ;  each  will  have  its  ex- 
cellences and  defects,  and  everv  man,  with  a 
Kttie  help  from  pride,  may  think  his  own  the 
best 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  many,  that  ex- 
pulsion is  only  a  dismission  of  the  representa- 
tive to  his  constituents,  with  such  a  testimony 
against  him  as  his  sentence  may  comprise ;  and 
that  if  his  constituents,  notwithstanding  the  cen- 


sure of  the  House,  thinking  his  case  bard,  his 
fault  trifling,  or  his  excellence  such  as  overba 
lance  it,  shwild  again  choose  him  as  still  worthy 
of  their  trust,  the  House  cannot  refuse  him,  for 
his  punishment  has  purged  his  fault,  and  the 
right  of  electors  must  not  be  violated. 

This  is  plausible,  but  not  cogent  It  is  a 
scheme  of  representation,  which  would  make  a 
specious  appearance  in  a  political  romance,  but 
cannot  be  brought  into  practice  amoQj;  us.  who 
see  every  day  the  towenng  head  of  speculation 
bow  down  unwillingly  to  grovelling  experience. 

Governments  formed  bv  chance,  and  gradually 
improved  by  such  expedients  as  the  successive 
discovery  of  their  detects  happened  to  susgest, 
are  never  to  be  tried  by  a  regular  theory.  They 
are  fabrics  of  dissimilar  materials  raised  by 
different  architects  upon  diflerent  plans.  We 
must  be  content  ivith  them  as  they  are ;  snoukl 
we  attempt  to  mend  their  disproportions,  we 
might  easily  demoUsh,  and  difficultly  rebuild 
them. 

Laws  are  now  made,  and  customs  are  esta- 
blished ;  these  are  our  rules,  and  by  them  we 
must  be  guided. 

It  is  incontrovertibly  certain,  that  the  Com- 
mons never  jntended  to  leave  electors  the  liberty 
of  returning  them  an  expelled  member,  for  they 
always  require  one  to  be  chosen  in  the  room  of 
him  that  is  expelled,  and  I  see  not  with  what 
proprietv  a  man  can  be  rechosen  in  his  own  room. 

Expulsion,  if  this  were  its  whole  effect,  mi^t 
very  ^flen  be  desirable.  Sedition,  or  obscemty, 
might  be  no  greater  crimes  in  the  opinion  of 
other  electors,  than  in  that  of  the  freeholders  of 
Middlesex ;  and  many  a  wretch,  whom  his  col- 
leagues should  expel,  might  come  back  perse- 
cuted into  fame,  and  provoke  with  harder  front 
a  second  expulsion. 

Many  of^  the  representatives  of  the  people 
can  hardlj^  be  said  to  have  been  chosen  at  all. 
Some  by  inheriting  a  borough,  inherit  a  seat ; 
and  some  sit  by  the  favour  of  others,  whom  pei^ 
haps  they  may  gratify  by  the  act  which  pro- 
voked the  expulsion.  Some  are  safe  by  tneir 
popularity,  and  some  by  their  alliances.  None 
would  dread  expulsion,  if  this  doctrine  «^ere  re 
ceived,  but  those  who  bought  their  electiuns, 
and  who  would  be  obliged  to  buy  them  again  at 
a  higher  price. 

But  as  uncertainties  are  to  be  determined  bv 
things  certain,  and  customs  to  be  explained, 
where  it  is  possible,  by  written  law,  the  patriots 
have  triumphed  with  a  quotation  from  an  set  of 
the  4th  ana  5th  of  Anne,  which  permits  thojM 
to  be  rechosen,  whose  seats  are  vacated  by  the 
acceptance  of  a  place  of  profit  This  they 
wiselv  consider  as  an  expulsion,  and  from  the 
permission,  in  this  case,  of  a  re-election,  infer 
that  every  other  expulsion  leaves  the  delinquent 
entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  This  is  the 
paragraph. 

**rf  any  person,  being  eKo§ei^  s  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  accept  of  any  office 
from  the  crown,  during  wueh  time  at  ke  tkiu  esn- 
Hnue  a  member,  his  election  shsll  be,  snd  is 
hereby  declared  to  be,  void,  and  a  new  writ 
shsll  issue  for  a  new  election,  as  if  snch  pesson 
so  accepting  was  naturally  dead,  ^everiheleetf 
tueh  pereon  thaU  be  capable  qf  being  again  eieded, 
as  if  his  placs  had  not  become  void  as  sfoie- 
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How  this  favoara  the  doctrine  of  readmUsioD 
br  a  second  choice,  I  am  not  able  to  discover. 
The  sutute  of  30  Ch.  II.  had  enacted,  '*That 
he  who  should  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  taking  the  oaths  and  subscribing  the 
test,  should  be  disabled  to  sit  in  the  House  du- 
nng  that  parliament,  and  a  writ  should  issue  for 
the  election  of  a  new  member  in  place  of  the 
member  nn  disabled,  as  if  such  member  had  na^ 
turall^  d**^.' 

This  last  clause  is  apparently  copied  in  the 
act  of  Anne,  but  with  tne  common  fate  of  imi- 
tators. In  the  act  of  Charles,  the  political  death 
continued  during  the  parliament;  in  that  of 
Anne,  it  was  hardly  worth  the  while  to  kill  the 
man  whom  the  next  breath  was  to  revive.  It 
is  however,  apparent,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 

CLriieinent,  the  dead-doing  lines  would  have  kept 
m  motionless,  if  he  luul  net  been  recovered 
by  a  kind  of  exception.  A  seat  vacated,  could 
not  be  regained  without  express  permissioii  of 
the  same  statute. 

The  right  of  being  chosen  again  to  a  seat 
thus  vacated,  is  not  enjoyed  by  any  general 
right,  but  required  a  special  clause,  and  solici- 
tous provision. 

But  what  resemblance  can  ima^nation  con- 
ceive between  one  man  vacating  his  seat  bv  a 
mark  of  favour  from  the  crown,  and  anotner 
driven  from  it  for  sedition  and  obscenity  7  The 
acceptance  of  a  place  contaminates  no  charac- 
ter ;  the  crown  that  gives  it,  intends  to  give  with 
it  always  di^ty,  sometimes  authority.  The 
Commons,  it  is  well  known,  think  not  worse  of 
themselves  or  others  for  their  offices  of  profit ; 
yet  profit  employs  temptation,  and  may  expose 
a  representative  to  the  suspicion  of  hia  consti- 
tuents ;  though  if  they  still  think  him  worthy  of 
th'Sr  confidence,  they  may  again  elect  him. 

Such  is  the  consequence.  When  a  man  is 
dibmissed  by  law  to  his  constituents,  with  new 
truut  and  new  dignity,  they  may  if  they  think 
hi  ji  incorruptible,  restore  him  to  his  seat ;  what 
can  follow,  therefore,  but  that  when  the  House 
dnv»-s  oMt  a  varlet  with  public  infamy,  he  goes 
awav  with  the  like  permission  to  return  ? 

ir  infatuation  be,  as  the  proverb  tells  as,  the 
foreninner  of  destruction,  how  near  must  be  the 
ruin  of  a  nation  that  can  be  incited  against  its 
govbinors  by  soohistry  Uke  this.  I  may  be  ex- 
euued  if  I  catch  tne  panic,  and  join  my  groans 
at  this  alarming  crisis,  with  the  general  lamen- 
tation of  weeping  patriots. 

Another  objection  is,  that  the  Commons,  by 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  disqualification, 
make  a  law,  and  take  upon  themselves  the 
|>ower  of  the  whole  legislature.  Many  quota- 
tions are  then  produced  to  prove  that  the  House 
of  Commons  can  make  no  laws. 

Three  Acts  have  been  cited,  disabling  mem- 
bers for  different  terms  on  dififerent  occasions ; 
and  it  is  profoundly  remarked,  that  if  the  Com- 
mons could  b3r  their  own  privilege  have  made 
a  disqualification,  their  jealousy  of  their  privi- 
leges would  never  have  admitted  the  concurrent 
sanction  of  the  other  powers. 

I  must  for  ever  remind  these  puny  contro- 
vertists,  that  those  acts  are  laws  of  permanent 
obligatbn :  that  two  of  them  are  now  in  force, 
and  that  the  other  expired  only  when  it  had  ful- 
filled its  end.  Such  laws  the  Commons  cannot 
maks  I  thsy  could,  perhaps^  have  detennined  for 


themselves,  that  they  would  expel  all  who  AojAA 
not  take  the  test,  but  they  could  leave  no  auUi«- 
rity  behind  them,  that  should  oblige  the  nrit 
parliament  to  expel  them.  They  could  refuM 
the  South  Sea  directors,  but  they  coi\ld  not  en- 
tail the  refusal.  They  can  disqualify  by  vote, 
but  not  by  law  ;  they  cannot  know  that  the  sen 
tence  of  disqualification  pronounced  to-day,  nsj 
not  become  void  to-morrow,  by  the  dissolotioo 
of  their  own  House.  Yet  while  the  same  pu- 
liament  sits,  the  di8<]ualification  continues,  un- 
less the  vote  be  rescinded,  and  while  it  so  coo- 
tinues,  makes  the  votes,  which  freeholders  nnj 
sive  to  the  interdicted  candidate,  useless  tod 
dead,  since  there  cannot  exist  with  respect  to 
the  same  subject  at  the  same  time,  an  absolute 
power  to  choose,  and  an  absolute  power  to  reject 

In  1614,  the  attorney-general  was  voted  incs- 
pable  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
the  nation  is  triumphantly  told,  that  though  the 
vote  never  was  revoked,  the  attomej-genml  is 
now  a  member.  He  certainly  may  now  be  & 
member  without  revocation  of  the  vote.  A  Uv 
is  of  perpetual  obligation,  but  a  vote  is  nothing 
when  the  voters  are  gone.  A  law  is  a  compact 
reciprocally  made  by  the  legislative  powers,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  abrogated  but  by  all  the  par- 
ties. A  vote  is  simply  a  resolution,  which  bmds 
only  him  that  is  willing  to  be  bound. 

I  have  thus  punctiliously  and  minutely  par- 
sued  this  disquisition,  because  I  suspect  that 
these  reasoners,  whose  business  is  to  deceive 
others,  have  sometimes  deceived  themselvee,  and 
I  am  willing  to  free  them  from  their  embairaas- 
ment,  though  I  do  not  expect  much  gratitude  fi>r 
my  kindness. 

Other  objections  are  yet  remuninc,  for  «f 
political  objections  there  cannot  easi^  be  an 
end.  It  has  been  observed,  that  vice  is  no  pfo* 
per  cause  of  expulsion,  for  if  the  worst  man  ia 
the  House  were  always  to  be  expelled,  in  tims 
none  would  be  left.  But  no  man  is  expelled  for 
being  worst,  he  is  expelled  for  being  enormously 
bad ;  his  conduct  is  compared,  not  with  that  of 
others,  but  with  the  rule  of  action. 

The  punishment  of  esmulsion  being  in  its  own 
nature  uncertain,  may  be  too  great  or  too  littfe 
for  the  fault 

This  must  be  the  case  of  many  panisfaments. 
Forfeiture  of  chattels  is  nothing  to  him  that  hu 
no  possessions.  Exile  itself  may  be  accidentally 
a  good :  and  indeed  any  punishment  less  thaa 
death  is  very  different  to  dififerent  men. 

But  if  this  precedent  be  admitted  and  esta- 
blished, no  man  can  hereafter  be  sure  that  be 
shall  be  represented  by  him  whom  he  would 
choose.  One  half  of  the  House  may  meet  early 
in  the  morning,  and  snatch  an  opportunity  to 
expel  the  other,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion may,  by  this  stratagem,  be  without  its  lav- 
ful  representatives. 

He  that  sees  all  this,  sees  verr  far.  But  I 
can  tell  him  of  greater  evils  yet  behind.  Tbeie 
is  one  possibility  of  wickedness,  which,  at  this 
alarming  crisis,  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.— 
Every  one  knows  the  malice,  the  subtlety,  Ihs 
industry,  the  vigilance,  and  the  greediness  of  iht 
Scots.  The  Scotch  members  are  about  the 
number  sufficient  to  make  a  hoose.  I  ptvpets 
it  to  the  consideration  of  the  supporteis  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  whether  there  is  not  leasoe  is 
suspect  that  these  hungry  iiitnMiefS  iiuiB  tkt 
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T^orth  are  now  contriving  to  expel  all  the  Eng- 
lish. We  may  then  curse  the  boor  in  which  it 
was  determined,  that  expulsion  and  exclusion 
are  the  same.  For  who  can  guess  whiit  may  be 
done  when  the  Scots  have  the  whole  House  to 
themselves  ? 

Thus,  agreeable  to  custom  and  reason,  not- 
withstanding all  objections,  real  or  imaginary ; 
thus  consistent  with  the  practice  of  former  times, 
and  thus  conse<}uential  to  the  original  principles 
of  government,  is  that  decision  by  which  so  much 
▼iolence  of  discontent  has  been  excited,  which 
lias  been  so  dolorously  bewailed,  and  so  out- 
rageously resented. 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  seduced  to  put  too 
much  confidence  in  iustice  or  in  truth  ;  they 
have  oflen  been  found  inactive  in  their  own  de- 
fence, and  give  more  confidence  than  help  to 
their  friends  and  their  advocates.  It  may  per- 
haps be  prudent  to  make  one  momentary  con- 
cession to  falsehood,  by  supposing  the  vote  in 
Mr.  Lutterel^s  favour  to  be  wrong. 

All  wrong  oujiht  to  be  rectified.  If  Mr. 
Wilkes  is  deprived  of  a  lawful  seat,  both  he  and 
his  electors  nave  reason  to  complain :  but  it 
will  not  be  easily  found,  why,  among  the  innu- 
merable wrongs  of  which  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind are  hourly  complaining,  the  whole  care  of 
the  public  should  be  transferred  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
and  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  who  might  all 
sink  into  nonexistence,  without  any  other  effect, 
than  that  there  would  be  room  made  for  a  new 
rabble,  and  a  new  retailer  of  sedition  and  ob- 
scenity. The  cause  of  our  country  would  suffer 
little ;  the  rabble,  whencesoever  they  come,  will 
be  always  patriots,  and  always  supporters  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  *• 

The  Hou^e  of  Commons  decides  the  disputes 
arising  from  elections.  Was  it  ever  supposed, 
that  in  all  cases  their  decisions  were  right? 
Every  man  whose  lawful  election  is  defeat^,  is 
equally  wronged  with  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  his  con- 
stituents feel  their  disappointment  with  no  less 
anguish  than  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex. — 
These  decisions  have  oflen  been  apparently  par- 
tialj  and  sometimes  tyrannically  oppressive.  A 
majority  has  been  given  to  a  favourite  candidate, 
by  expunging  votes  which  had  always  been  al- 
lowed, and  ^hich  therefore  had  the  authority  by 
which  all  votes  are  given,  that  of  custom  unin- 
terrupted. When  the  Commons  determine  who 
shall  be  constituents,  they  may,  with  some  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  make  law,  because  those  de- 
terminations have  hitherto,  for  the  sake  of  quiet, 
been  adopted  by  succeeding  parliaments.  A 
vote,  therefore,  of  the  House,  when  it  operates 
as  a  law,  is  to  individuals  a  law  only  temporary, 
but  to  communities  perpetual. 

Yet  though  all  this  has  been  done^  and  though 
at  eveiT  new  parliament  much  of  this  is  expected 
to  be  done  again,  it  has  never  produced  in  any 
former  time  such  an  alarmint;  erisit.  We  have 
found  by  experience,  that  though  a  squire  has 
Civen  ale  and  venison  in  vain,  and  a  hoioog^  has 
been  compelled  to  see  its  dearest  interest  in  the 
hands  of  him  whom  it  did  not  trust,  yet  the 
general  state  of  the  nation  has  continued  the 
same.  The  sun  has  risen,  and  the  com  has 
grown,  and  whatever  talk  has  been  of  the  dan- 
ger of  property,  yet  he  that  ploughed  the  field 
commonly  reaped  it,  and  he  that  built  a  house 
was  master  of  the  door :  the  vexation  excited  by 
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injustice  suffered,  or  supposed  to  be  snfftred,  by 
any  private  man,  or  single  community,  was  local 
and  temporary,  it  neither  spread  far,  nor  lasted 
long. 

The  nation  looked  on  with  little  care,  because 
there  did  not  seen)  to  be  much  danger.  The 
consequence  of  small  irregularities  was  not  felt, 
and  we  had  not  jet  learned  to  be  terrified  by 
very  distant  enemies. 

But  quiet  and  security  are  now  at  an  end.— 
Our  vigilance  is  quickened,  and  our  comprehen- 
sion is  enlarged.  We  not  only  see  events  in 
their  causes,  but  before  their  causes ;  we  hear 
the  thunder  while  the  sky  is  clear,  and  see  the 
mine  sprung  before  it  is  dug.  Political  wisdom 
has,  by  the  force  of  English  genius,  been  im- 
proved at  last  not  only  to  political  intuition,  but 
to  political  prescience. 

But  it  cannot,  I  am  afraid,  he  said,  that  as  we 
are  grown  wise,  we  are  made  happy.  It  is  said 
of  those  who  have  the  wonderful  power  called 
second  sight,  that  they  seldom  see  any  tiling  but 
evil :  political  secona  sight  has  the  same  met ; 
we  hear  of  nothing  but  of  an  alarming  ^'|£i  ^ 
violated  rights,  and  expiring  liberties.  The 
morning  rises  upon  new  wrongs,  and  the  dreamer 
passes  the  night  in  imaginary  shackles. 

The  sphere  of  anxiety  is  now  enlarged ;  he 
that  hitherto  cared  only  for  himself,  now  cares 
for  the  public ;  for  he  lias  learned  that  the  hap- 
piness of  individuals  is  comprised  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  whole,  and  that  his  country  never 
suffers,  but  he  suffers  with  it,  however  it  hap 
pens  that  he  feels  no  pain. 

Fired  with  this  fever  of  epidemic  patriotism, 
the  tailor  slips  his  thimble,  the  draper  drops  his 
yard,  and  the  blacksmith  lays  down  his  ham- 
mer; they  meet  at  an  honest  alehouse,  consider 
the  state  of  the  nation^  read  or  hear  the  last  peti- 
tion, lament  the  misenes  of  the  time,  are  alarmed 
at  the  dreadful  crisis,  and  subscribe  to  the  sup 
port  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  sometimes  indeed  happens,  that  an  intruder 
of  more  benevolence  than  prudence  attempts  to 
disperse  their  dead  of  dejection,  and  ease  their 
hearts  by  seasonable  consolation.  He  tells  them, 
tliat  though  the  government  cannot  be  too  dili- 
gently watched,  it  may  be  too  hastily  accused ; 
and  that,  though  private  judgment  is  every  man's 
right,  yet  we  cannot  judge  of  what  we  do  not 
know;  that  we  feel  at  present  no  evils  which 
government  can  alleviate,  and  that  the  public 
business  is  committed  to  men  who  have  as  much 
right  to  confidence  as  their  adversaries ;  that  the 
freeholders  of  Middlesex,  if  they  could  not 
choose  Mr.  Wilkes,  might  have  diosen  any 
other  man,  and  that  h€  trtuU  we  June  vriikkn  UU 
realm  five  hundred  at  good  at  he;  that  even  if  this 
which  has  happened  to  Middlesex  had  happened 
to  every  other  county,  that  one  man  should  be 
made  incapable  of  being  elected,  it  could  produce 
no  great  change  in  the  parliament,  nor  much 
contract  the  power  of  election ;  that  what  has 
been  done  is  probably  right,  aind  that  if  it  be 
wrong,  it  is  or  little  consequence,  since  a  like 
case  cannot  easily  occur ;  that  expulsions  are 
very  rare,  and  if  they  should,  by  unoounded  in- 
solence of  faction,  become  more  frequent,  the 
electors  may  easily  provide  a  second  cnoice. 

All  this  he  may  say,  but  not  half  of  this  will 
be  heard ;  his  opponents  will  stun  him  and 
themselves  with  a  confused  soimd  of  pensions 
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•nd  places,  venality  and  comiplion,  opprenion 
and  invasion,  slavery  and  ruin. 

Outcriefl  like  these,  uttered  by  malignity,  and 
echoed  by  folly ;  general  accusations  of  indeter- 
minate wickedness  ;  and  obscure  hints  of  im- 
possible  designs,  dispersed  among  those  that  do 
not  know  their  meaninjv,  by  those  that  know 
them  to  be  false,  have  disposed  part  of  the  na- 
tion, though  but  a  small  part,  to  pester  the  court 
with  ridiculous  petitions. 

The  progress  of  a  petition  is  well  known.  An 
ejected  placeman  goes  down  to  hi8.county  or  his 
l>orough,  tells  his  friends  of  his  inability  to  serve 
them,  and  his  constituents  of  the  corruption  of 
the  government  His  friends  readily  under- 
stand that  he  who  can  get  nothing,  will  have 
nothing  to  give.  They  agree  to  proclaim  a 
meeting  ;  meat  and  dnnk  are  plentifully  pro- 
vided ;  a  crowd  is  easily  brought  together,  and 
those  who  think  that  they  know  the  reason  of 
^  their  meeting,  undertake  to  tell  those  who  know 
'it  not  Ale  and  clamour  unite  their  powers,  the 
crowd,  condensed  and  heated,  begins  to  ferment 
with  the  leaven  of  sedition.  All  see  a  thousand 
evils,  though  they  cannot  show  them,  and  grow 
impatient  for  a  remedy,  though  they  know  not 
what 

A  speech  is  then  made  by  the  Cicero  of  the 
day ;  ne  says  much  and  suppresses  more,  and 
credit  is  eaually  given  to  what  he  tells,  and  what 
he  conceals.  Tne  petition  is  read  and  univer- 
sally approved.  Those  who  are  sober  enough  to 
write,  add  their  names,  and  the  rest  would  sign 
it  if  they  could. 

Every  man  goes  home  and  tells  his  neighbour 
of  the  glories  m  the  day ;  how  he  was  consulted 
•nd  what  he  advised  ;  how  he  was  invited  into^ 
the  great  room,  where  his  lordship  called  him  by 
his  name ;  how  he  was  caressed  by  Sir  Francis, 
Sir  Joseph,  or  Sir  George ;  how  he  eat  turtle 
and  venison,  and  drank  unanimity  to  the  three 
brothers. 

The  poor  loiterer,  whose  shop  had  confined 
him,  or  whose  wife  had  locked  him  up,  hears 
the  tale  of  luxury  with  envy,  and  at  last  mquires 
what  was  their  petition.  Of  the  petition  no- 
thing is  remembered  by  the  narrator,  but  that  it 
spoke  moch  of  fears  and  apprehensions,  and 
something  very  alarming,  ana  that  he  is  sure 
k  is  against  tfaie  government ;  the  other  is  con- 
vinced that  it  must  be  right,  and  wishes  he  had 
been  there,  for  he  loves  wine  and  venison,  and 
is  resolved  as  long  as  he  lives  to  be  against  the 
government 

The  petition  is  then  handed  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  bouse  to  house,  and  wherever  it 
comes  the  inhabitants  flock  together,  that  they 
may  see  that  which  must  be  sent  to  the  king. 
Names  are  easily  collected.  One  man  signs  be- 
canse  he  hates  the  papists,  another  because  be 
has  vowed  destruction  to  the  turnpikes ;  one  be- 
cause it  will  vex  the  parson,  another  because  he 
owes  his  landlord  nothing ;  one  because  he  is 
rich,  another  because  he  is  poor ;  one  to  show 
that  he  is  not  afraid,  and  another  to  show  that 
he  can  write. 

The  passage,  however,  is  not  always  smooth. 
Those  who  collect  contributions  to  sedition, 
sometimes  apply  to  a  man  of  higher  rank  and 
more  enlightened  mind,  who,  instead  of  lending 
them  his  name,  calmly  cepi^^cB  them  for  being 

*       I  of  the  people. 


You  who  are  here,  says  he,  complainiiig  d 
venality,  are  yourselves  the  agents  oi  those  who, 
having  estimated  themselves  at  too  high  a  price, 
are  only  angry  that  they  are  not  boo^t  Yoa 
are  appealing  from  the  parliament  to  the  imbUe, 
and  mviting  those  who  scarcely,  in  the  moit 
common  af&rs,  distinguish  right  from  wronf ,  to 
judge  of  a  question  complicated  with  law  mit- 
ten and  unwritten,  with  the  general  principles  of 
fovemment,  and  the  particular  customs  of  the 
louse  of  Commons;  vou  are  showing  them  t 
grievsnce,  so  distant  that  they  cannot  see  it,  and 
so  light  that  they  cannot  feel  it ;  for  how,  bot  bv 
unnecessary  intelli^nce  and  artificial  proroca- 
tion,  should  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  of 
Yorkshire  and  Cumberiand  know  or  care  how 
Middlesex  is  represented?  instead  of  wandering 
thus  round  the  county  to  exasperate  the  ngtU 
party,  and  darken  the  suspicions  of  ignorance, 
it  is  the  duty  of  men  like  yoa,  who  have  leisiire 
for  inquiry,  to  lead  back  the  people  to  their  boneft 
labour ;  to  tell  them,  that  submission  is  the  duty 
of  the  ignorant,  and  content  the  virtue  of  tlie 
poor;  that  they  have  no  skill  in  the  artoffo* 
vemment,  nor  any  interest  in  the  dissenaiona  of 
the  great ;  and  when  you  meet  with  any,  u 
some  there  are,  whose  understandings  are  capa- 
ble of  conviction,  it  will  become  yoa  to  aHay  mil 
foaming  ebullition,  by  showing  them  that  ther 
have  as  much  happiness  as  the  condition  of  mt 
will  easily  receive,  and  that  a  government,  of 
which  an  erroneous  or  unjust  representation  of 
Middlesex  is  the  greatest  crime  tnat  interest  can 
discover,  or  malice  can  upbraid,  is  government 
approaching  nearer  to  perfection,  tlun  any  that 
experience  has  known,  or  history  related. 

The  drudges  of  sedition  wish  to  change  their 
groundj  they  hear  him  with  sullen  silence,  fed 
conviction  without  repentance,  and  are  con- 
founded but  not  abasned ;  they  go  forward  to 
another  door,  and  find  a  kinder  reception  fioa 
a  man  enraged  against  the  government,  because 
he  has  just  been  paying  the  tax  upon  his  win- 
dows. 

That  a  petition  for  a  dissolution  of  the  paifia- 
ment  will  at  all  times  have  its  fovourers,  may  be 
easily  imagined.  The  people  indeed  do  not  ex- 
pect that  one  House  of  Commons  will  be  macb 
nonester  or  much  wiser  than  another:  they  do 
not  suppose  that  the  taxes  will  be  listened ;  or, 
though  they  have  been  so  often  taught  to  hope 
it,  that  soap  and  candles  will  be  cheaper:  they 
expect  no  redress  of  grievances,  for  of  no  grie- 
vances bot  taxes  do  tbey  complain ;  they  wkh 
not  the  extension  of  liberty,  for  they  do  not  fe^ 
any  restraint ;  about  the  security  ot  privilege  or 
property  they  are  totally  careless,  for  they  see 
no  property  invaded,  nor  know,  till  they  are  told, 
that  any  privilege  has  sufiered  violation. 

Least  of  all  do  they  expect,  tfiat  any  futvf 
parliament  will  lessen  its  own  powers,  or  com- 
municate to  the  people  that  authority  which  it 
has  once  obtained. 

Yet  a  new  parliament  is  suffidently  deeiiaUe. 
The  year  of  election  ia  a  year  of  jollity ;  and 
what  IS  still  more  delightful,  a  year  of  equality. 
The  glutton  now  eats  the  ddicacies  for  which  as 
long^  when  he  could  not  purchase  them,  lod 
the  drunkard  has  the  pleasure  of  wine  witbost 
the  cost  The  drone  lives  a  while  without  work, 
and  the  shopkeeper,  in  the  flow  of  money,  nm* 
his  tmce.    The  mechaoic  that  tiembled  si  tbi 
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praMnce  of  Sir  Joieph^  now  bids  bim  come 
agmin  for  an  answer;  and  the  poacher  whose 
gun  has  been  seized,  now  finds  an  op|>ortunity 
to  reclaim  it  Even  the  honest  man  is  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  himself  important,  and  willingly 
resumes  in  two  years  that  power  which  he  had 
resiffned  for  seven.  Few  love  their  friendj  so 
well  as  not  to  desire  superiority  by  unezpensive 
benefaction. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  motives  to  com- 
pliance, the  promoters  of  petitions  have  not  been 
raccesflful.  Few  could  be  persuaded  to  lament 
evils  which  they  did  not  simer,  or  to  solicit  for 
redress  which  tney  do  not  want  The  petition 
has  been,  in  some  places,  rejected ;  and  perhaps. 
io  all  but  one,  signed  only  by  the  meanest  ana 
grossest  of  the  people. 

Since  this  expedient,  now  invented  or  revived 
to  distress  the  government,  and  equally  practi- 
cable at  all  times  by  all  who  shall  be  excluded 
from  power  and  from  profit,  has  produced  so 
little  effect,  let  us  consiaer  the  opposition  as  no 
lonoer  formidable.  The  great  engine  has  re> 
coiled  upon  them.  They  thought  that  the  termt 
they  ienl  were  terme  of  weighty  which  would  have 
mMttd  M  and  itwiMed  many;  but  the  conster- 
nation is  now  over,  and  their  foes  eland  upright^ 
as  before. 

With  great  propriety  and  dignity  the  king 
has,  in  his  speech,  neglected  or  forgotten  them. 
He  might  easibr  know,  that  what  was  presented 
as  the  sense  of  the  people,  is  the  sense  only  of 
the  profligate  and  dissolute ;  and  that  whatever 
parliament  should  be  convened,  the  same  peti- 
tioners would  be  ready,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
request  its  dissolution. 

As  we  once  had  a  rebellion  of  the  clowns,  we 
have  now  an  opposition  of  the  pedlars.  The 
quiet  of  the  nation  has  been  for  years  disturtied 
by  a  faction,  against  which  sll  factions  ought  to 
conspire ;  for  its  original  principle  is  the  desire 
of  levelling;  it  is  only  animated  under  the  name 
of  zeal,  by  the  natural  malignity  of  the  mean 
against  the  great 

When,  in  the  confusion  which  the  English 
invasions  produced  in  France,  the  villains,  ima- 
gining that  they  had  found  the  golden  hour  of 
emancipation,  took  arms  in  their  hands,  the 
knights  of  both  nations  considered  the  cause  as 
common,  and,  suspending  the  general  hostility, 
onited  to  chastiM  them. 

The  whole  conduct  of  this  despicable  faction 
is  distinffoished  by  plebeian  grossness,  and  sa- 
vage indecency.  To  misrepresent  the  actions 
and  the  principles  of  their  enemies  it  common  to 
all  psjties ;  but  the  insolence  of  invective,  and 
brutality  of  reproach,  which  have  lately  pro- 
vailed,  are  peculiar  to  this. 

An  infallible  characteristic  of  meanness  is 
cruelty.  This  is  the  only  faction  that  hss 
shouted  at  the  condemnation  of  a  criminsl,  and 
that,  when  his  innocence  procured  his  pardon, 
has  clamoured  for  hb  blooa. 

All  other  parties,  however  enraged  at  each 
other,  have  agreed  to  treat  the  throne  with  de- 
cency :  but  these  low-bom  railers  have  attacked 
not  only  the  authority,  but  the  character,  of  their 
sovereign,  and  have  endeavoured,  surely  without 
effect,  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the  people 
from  the  only  king,  who,  for  almost  a  century, 
has  much  appearca  to  desire^  or  much  endea- 


voured to  deserve  them.  They  have  insulted 
him  with  rudeness  and  with  menaces,  which 
were  never  excited  by  the  gloomy  sullenness  of 
William,  even  when  naif  the  nation  denied  liim 
their  allegiance :  nor  by  the  dangerous  bigotry 
of  James,  unless  when  he  was  finally  driven 
from  his  pelace ;  and  with  which  scarcely  the 
open  hostilities  of  rebellion  ventured  to  vilify  the 
unhappy  Charies,  even  in  the  remarks  on  the 
cabinet  of  Naseby. 

It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the 
nation  will  consult  its  dignity,  if  not  its  safety, 
and  disdain  to  be  protected  or  enslaved  bythe 
dedaimers  or  the  plotters  of  a  city-tavern.  Had 
Rome  fallen  by  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  she 
might  have  consoled  her  fate  by  the  greatness 
of  her  destroyers ;  but  what  would  have  allevi- 
ated the  disgrace  of  England,  had  her  govern- 
ment been  oianged  by  Tiler  or  by  Ket  7 

One  part  of  the  nation  has  never  before  con- 
tended vrith  the  other,  but  for  some  weighty  and 
apparent  interest.  If  the  means  were  violent, 
the  end  was  great  The  civil  war  was  fought 
for  what  each  army  called  and  believed  the  best 
religion  and  the  best  government  The  struggle 
in  the  rei^n  of  Anne,  was  to  exclude  or  restore 
an  exile  king.  We  are  now  disputing,  with  d- 
moet  equal  animosity,  whether  Middlesex  shall 
be  represented  or  not  by  a  criminal  (rom  a  jaiL 

The  only  comfort  leh  in  such  degeneracy  is, 
that  a  lower  state  can  be  no  longer  possible. 

In  this  contemptuous  censure,  I  mean  not  to 
include  every  single  man.  In  all  lead,  says  the 
chemist,  there  is  silver ;  and  in  all  copper  there 
is  gold.  But  mingled  masses  are  justly  denomi- 
nated by  the  greater  quantity,  and  when  the 
precious  particles  are  not  worth  extraction,  a 
taction  and  a  pig  must  be  melted  down  together 
to  the  forms  and  offices  that  chance  allots  them. 

"Fiunt  urceoli,  pelvet,  sarugo,  patellB.*' 

A  few  weeks  will  now  show  whether  the  go- 
vernment can  be  shaken  by  empty  noise,  uid 
whether  thu  faction  which  depends  upon  its  in- 
fluence, has  not  deceived  alike  the  public  and  . 
itsttl£  That  it  should  have  continued  till  now 
is  sufficiently  shameful.  None  can,  indeed,  won- 
der that  it  Kas  been  supported  by  the  sectaries, 
the  natural  fomenters  of  sedition  and  confede- 
rates of  the  rabble,  of  whose  religion  little  now 
remains  but  hatred  of  establishments,  and  who 
are  angry  to  find  separation  now  only  tolerated, 
which  was  once  rewarded:  but  every  honest 
man  must  lament,  that  it  has  been  regarded 
with  frigid  neutrality  by  the  tories,  who,  being 
long  accustomed  to  signalize  their  principles  by 
opposition  to  the  court^  do  not  yet  consiaer  that 
they  have  at  last  a  king  who  knows  not  the 
name  of  party,  and  who  wishes  to  be  the  com 
mon  father  of  all  his  people. 

As  a  man  inebriatCNd  only  by  vapours,  soon  re* 
covers  in  the  open  air ;  a  nation  oiscontented  to 
madness,  without  any  adequate  cause,  will  re- 
turn to  its  wits  and  its  alle^;iance  when  a  little 
pause  has  cooled  it  to  reflection.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  necessary,  at  this  alarming  cruif,  but  to 
consider  the  alarm  as  false.  To  make  conces- 
sions, is  to  encourage  encroachment  Let  the 
court  despise  the  faction,  and  the  disappointed 
people  will  soon  deride  it 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  LATE  TRANSAC- 
TIONS RESPECTING  FALKLAND'S 
ISLANDS.  1771. 

To  proportion  the  ea^remess  of  eontest  to  its 
importance,  seems  too  hard  a  task  for  human 
wisdom.  The  pride  of  wit  has  kept  ages  busy 
in  the  discussion  of  useless  questions,,  and  the 
pride  of  power  has  destroyed  armies  to  gain  or 
to  keep  unprofitable' possessions. 

Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  cruel- 
ties of  war  were  filling  the  world  with  terror 
and  with  sorrow ;  rage  was  at  last  appeased,  or 
strength  exhausted,  and  to  the  harassed  nations 
peace  was  restored  with  all  its  pleasures  and  its 
oenefits.  Of  this  state  all  felt  the  happiness, 
and  all  implored  the  continuance ;  but  what 
continuance  of  happiness  can  be  ex|>ected,  when 
the  whole  system  of  European  empire  can  be  in 
danger  of  a  new  concussion,  by  a  contention  for 
a  few  spots  of  earth,  which,  in  the  deserts  of  the 
ocean,  nad  almost  escaped  human  notice,  and 
which,  if  they  had  not  happened  to  make  a  sea- 
mark, had  perhaps  never  nad  a  name  7 

Fortune  oflen  delights  to  dignify  what  nature 
has  neglected,  and  that  renown  which  cannot  be 
claimed  by  intrinsic  excellence  or  greatness,  is 
sometimes  derived  from  unexpected  accidents. 
The  Rubicon  was  ennobled  by  the  passage  of 
Cesar,  and  the  time  is  now  come  when  Falk- 
land's Islands  demand  their  historian. 

But  the  writer  to  whom  this  employment  shall 
be  assigned,  will  have  few  opportunities  of  de- 
scriptive splendour,  or  narrative  elegance.  Of 
other  countries  it  is  told  how  oflen  they  have 
changed  their  government;  these  islands  have 
hitherto  changed  only  their  name.  Of  heroes 
to  conquer,  or  legislators  to  civilize,  here  has 
been  no  appearance ;  nothing  has  happened  to 
them  but  tnat  they  have  been  sometimes  seen  by 
wandering  navigators,  who  passed  by  them  in 
search  of  better  habitations. 

When  the  Spaniards,  who,  under  the  conduct 
of  Columbus,  discovered  America,  had  taken 
possession  of  its  most  wealthy  regions,  they  sur- 
•  prised  and  terrified  Europe  bv  a  sudden  and  un- 
exampled influx  of  riches.  I'hey  were  made  at 
once  msupportabl^  insolent,  and  might  perhaps 
have  become  irresistibly  powerful,  bad  not  their 
mountainous  treasures  been  scattered  in  the 
air  with  the  ignorant  profusion  of  unaccustomed 
opulence. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  potentates 
saw  this  stream  of  riches  flowing  into  Spam 
without  attempting  to  dip  their  own  hands  in  the 
golden  fountain.  France  had  no  naval  skill  or 
power ;  Portugal  was  extending  her  dominions 
m  the  east  over  regions  formed  in  the  gayety  of 
nature ;  the  Hanseatic  league,  being  planned 
only  for  the  security  of  traffic,  had  no  tendency 
to  discovery  or  invasion ;  and  the  commercial 
states  of  Italy  growing  rich  by  trading  between 
Asia  and  Europe,  and  not  lying  upon  the  ocean, 
did  not  desire  to  seek  by  great  nazands,  at  a  dis- 
tance, what  was  almost  at  home  to  be  found  with 
■afety. 

The  English  alone  were  animated  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Spanish  navigators,  to  try  if  any 
thing  was  lefl  that  might  reward  adventure,  or 
incite  appropriation.  They  sent  Cabot  into  the 
north,  but  in  tlie  north  there  was  no  gold  or  silver 
.  to  be  found.    The  best  re^pons  were  pre-occu- 


pied,  yet  they  still  continued  their  hopes  and 
their  labours.  They  were  the  secono  natios 
that  dared  the  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  second  circumnavigators  of  the  globe. 

By  the  war  between  Elizabeth  and  Philip,  the 
wealth  of  America  became  lawful  prize,  ind 
those  who  were  less  afraid  of  daitger  than  ot 
poverty,  supposed  that  riches  might  easily  be  ob- 
tained by  plundering  the  Spaniards.  Nothine 
is  difficult  when  gain  and  honour  unite  tbeir 
influence;  the  Spirit  and  vigrtur  of  these  ex- 
peditions enlarged  our  views  uf  the  new  work), 
and  made  us  first  acquaiuted  vnth  its  remoter 
coasts. 

In  the  fatal  voyage  of  Cavendish,  (1598,)  Cap- 
tain Davies,  who,  being  sent  out  as  his  associate, 
was  afterH'ards  parted  from  him  ordeserted  him, 
as  he  was  driven  by  violence  of  weather  about 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  is  supposed  to  hare 
been  the  first  who  saw  the  lands  now  calkd 
Falkland's  Islands,  but  his  distress  penmtted 
him  not  to  make  any  observation,  and  be  left 
them  as  be  found  them,  without  a  nauic 

Not  long  afterwards  (1594)  Sir  Richard  Haw- 
kins being  in  the  same  seas  with  the  same  de- 
signs, saw  these  Islands  again,  if  they  sre  in- 
dmd  the  same  islands,  and,  ip  honoii/  of  his 
mistress,  called  them  Hawkins*  Maiden  Land. 

This  voyage  was  not  of  renown  sufficient  to 

}>rocure  a  general  reception  to  the  new  name ; 
or  when  the  Dutch,  who  had  now  become  stroog 
enough  not  only  to  defend  themselves,  bat  to  at- 
tack their  masters,  sent  (1598)  Yerhagen  am) 
Sebald  de  Wert  into  the  South  Seas,  these 
islands  which  were  not  supposed  to  have  beeu 
known  before,  obtained  the  denomination  of  Se- 
bald's  Islands,  and  were  from  that  time  placed 
in  the  charts  ;  though  Frezier  tells  us,  that  the? 
were  yet  considered  as  of  doubtful  existence. 
Their  present  EngUsh  name  was  probably  given 
them  (1689)  by  Strong,  whose  journal,  yet  im- 
printed, may  be  founcl  in  the  Museum.  This 
name  was  adopted  by  H alley,  and  has  from  that 
time,  I  believe,  been  received  into  our  maps. 

The  privateers  which  were  put  into  motion  by 
the  wars  of  William  and  Anne,  saw  tboee 
Islands  and  mentioned  them ;  b«t  they  were  yet 
not  considered  as  territories  worth  a  oonteA 
Strong  affirmed  that  there  was  no  wood,  a;xl 
Dampier  suspected  that  they  had  no  water. 

Frezier  describes  their  appearance  with  more 
distinctness,  and  mentions  some  shipe  of  Sl 
Maloes,  by  which  they  had  been  visited,  and  to 
which  he  seems  willing  enough  to  ascribe  the 
honour  of  discovering  islands  which  yet  be  ad- 
mits to  have  been  seen  by  Hawkins,  and  named 
by  Sebald  de  Wert  He,  I  suppose,  in  hooour 
of  his  countrymen,  called  them  the  Maloninei, 
the  denomination  now  used  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  seem  not,  till  very  lately,  to  have  thooghl 
them  important  enough  to  deserve  a  name. 

Since  the  publication  of  Anson's  voyage,  tber 
have  very  much  changed  their  opinion,  findinf 
a  settlement  in  Pepy's  or  Falkland's  Island  re- 
commended by  the  author  as  necessaiy  to  the 
success  of  our  future  expeditions  agamst  the 
coast  of  Chili,  and  as  of  such  use  and  import- 
ance, that  it  would  produce  many  advantajfcf 
in  peace,  and  in  war  would  make  us  masten  of 
the  South  Sea. 

Scarcely  an}r  degree  of  judgment  is  saffidest 
to  restrain  the  imagination  from  maguffinf  t^ 
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on  which  it  is  lon^  detained.  The  relater  of 
An9on*B  Yoyage  had  heated  his  mind  with  ita 
▼arious  eventi,  had  partaken  the  hope  with 
which  it  was  begun,  and  the  yexation  sufiered 
by  its  Yarious  miscarriages,  and  then  thought 
nothing  could  be  of  greater  benefit  to  the  nation 
than  that  which  mi|^t  promote  the  success  of 
such  another  enterprise. 

Had  the  heroes  of  that  history  even  performed 
and  attained  all  that,  when  they  first  spread 
their  sails,  they  ventured  to  hope,  the  conse- 
quence would  yet  have  produced  very  Uttle  hurt 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  very  little  benefit  to  the 
English.  They  would  have  taken  a  few  towns : 
Anson  and  his  companions  would  have  shared 
the  plunder  or  the  ransom  ;  and  the  Spaniards, 
findmg  their  southern'  territories  accessible, 
would  for  the  future  have  guarded  them  better. 

That  such  a  settlement  may  be  of  use  in  war, 
no  man  that  considers  its  situation  will  den^. 
But  war  is  not  the  whole  business  of  Ufe ;  it 
happens  but  seldom,  and  every  man,  either  good 
or  wise,  wishes  that  its  frequency  were  still  less. 
That  conduct  which  betrays  designs  of  future 
hostility,  if  it  does  not  excite  violence,  will  al- 
ways generate  malisfnity ;  it  must  for  ever  ex- 
clude confidence  and  friendship,  and  continue  a 
cold  and  sluggish  rivalry,  by  a  sly  reciprocation 
of  indirect  injuries,  without  the  bravery  of  war, 
or  the  security  of  peace. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  settlement  in  time  of 
peace  is,  I  think,  not  easily  to  be  proved.  For 
what  use  can  it  have  but  of  a  station  for  contra- 
band traders,  a  nursery  of  fraud,  and  a  recepta- 
cle of  theft  ?  Narborough,  about  a  century 
ago,  was  of  opinion,  that  no  advantage  could  be 
obtained  in  voyages  to  the  Soutli  Sea,  except  by 
such  an  armament  as,  with  a  sailor's  morality, 
ndghi  trade  by  force.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
prohibitions  of  foreign  commerce,  are,  in  these 
countries,  to  the  last  degree  rigorous,  and  that 
no  man,  not  authorized  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
can  trade  there  but  by  force  or  stealth.  What- 
ever profit  is  obtained,  must  be  gained  by  the 
violence  of  rapine,  or  dexterity  of  fraud. 

Government  will  not,  perhaps,  soon  arrive  at 
such  purity  and  excellence,  but  that  some  con- 
nivance at  least  will  be  indulged  to  the  trium- 
phant and  successful  cheat  He  that  brings 
wealth  home,  is  seldom  interrogated  bjr  wlut 
means  it  was  obtained.  This,  however,  is  one 
of  those  modes  of  corruption  with  which  man- 
kind ought  always  to  struggle,  and  they  may  in 
time  hope  to  overcome.  There  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect, that,  as  the  worid  is  more  enlightened, 
policy  and  morality  will  at  last  be  reconciled,  and 
that  nations  will  learn  not  to  do  what  they  wauld 
not  suffer. 

But  the  silent  toleration  of  suspected  guilt  is  a 
degree  of  depravity  far  below  that  which  openly 
incites  and  manifestly  protects  it  To  pardon 
a  pirate  may  be  injunous  to  mankind  ;  but  how 
much  greater  is  the  crime  of  ooening  a  port  in 
which  all  pirates  shall  be  safe !  The  a>ntraband 
trader  is  not  more  worthy  of  protections :  if, 
with  Narborough,  he  trades  by  force,  he  is  a 
pirate ;  if  he  trade  secretly,  he  is  only  a  thief. 
Those  who  honestly  refuse  his  traffic,  he  hates 
as  obstructors  of  his  profit;  and  those  with 
whom  he  desls  he  cheats,  because  he  knows  that 
they  dare  not  complain.  He  lives  with  a  heart 
fall  of  tluLt  malignity  which  fear  of  detection  al- 


ways generates  in  those  who  are  to  defend  on* 
just  acquisitions  against  lawful  authority ;  and 
when  he  comes  home  with  riches  thus  acquired, 
he  briiij^  a  mind  hardened  in  evil,  too  proud  for 
reprooffand  too  stupid  for  reflection ;  he  offends 
the  high  by  his  insolence,  and  corrupts  the  low  by 
his  example. 

Whether  these  truths  were  forgotten  or  de- 
spised, or  whether  some  better  purpose  was  then 
in  agitation,  the  representation  made  in  Anson's 
voyage  had  such  effect  upon  the  statesmen  of 
that  time,  that  (in  1748)  some  sloops  were  fitted 
out  for  the  fuller  knowledge  of  Pepys's  and 
Falkland's  Islands,  and  for  further  discoveriea 
in  the  South  Sea.  This  expedition,  though  per- 
haps designed  to  be  secre^  was  not  long  con« 
cealed  from  Wall,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who 
so  vehemently  opposed  it,  and  so  strongly  main- 
tained the  right  of  the  Spaniards  to  Uie  exclu- 
sive dominion  of  the  South  Sea,  that  the  Eng- 
lish ministry  relinquished  part  of  their  original 
design,  and  declared  that  the  examination  ol 
those  two  islands  was  the  utmost  that  their  or- 
ders should  comprise. 

This  concession  was  sufficiently  liberal  or  suf- 
ficiently submissive ;  yet  the  Spanish  court  was 
neither  gratified  by  our  kindness,  nor  softened 
by  our  humility.  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  who 
then  resided  at  Madrid^  was  interrogated  by 
Carvajal  concerning  the  visit  intended  to  Pepjrs's 
and  Falkland's  Islands  in  termsof  great  jealousy 
and  discontent;  and  the  intended  expedition 
was  represented,  if  not  as  a  direct  violation  of 
the  late  peace,  yet  as  an  act  inconsistent  with 
amicable  intentions,  and  contrary  to  the  profes- 
sions of  mutual  kindness  which  men  passed  be- 
tween Spain  and  England.  Keene  was  directed 
to  protest  that  nothing  more  than  mere  discovery 
was  intended,  and  that  no  settlement  was  to  be 
established.  The  Spaniard  readily  replied,  that 
if  this  was  a  voya^  of  wanton  curiosity,  it 
might  be  gratified  with  less  trouble,  for  he  was 
willing  to  communicate  whatever  was  known ; 
that  to  go  so  far  only  to  come  back,  was  no  rea- 
sonable act :  and  it  would  be  a  slender  sacrifice 
to  peace  and  friendship  to  omit  a  voyage  in 
which  nothing  was  to  be  gained :  that  if^  we  left 
the  places  as  we  found  them,  the  voyage  was 
useless ;  and  if  we  took  possession,  it  was  a 
hostile  armament,  nor  could  we  expect  that  the 
Spaniards  would  suppose  us  to  visit  the  southern 
parts  of  America  only  from  curjosity,  after 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  author  of  Ajison's 
voyage. 

When  once  we  had  disowned  all  purpose  of 
settling,  it  is  apparent  that  we  could  not  defend 
the  propriety  of  our  expedition  by  arguments 
equivalent  to  Carvajal's  objections.  This  minis- 
try, therefore,  dismissed  the  whole  design,  but  no 
declaration  was  required  by  which  our  ri|^t  to 
pursue  it  hereafter  might  be  annulled. 

From  this  time  Falkland's  Island  was  forgotten 
or  neglected,  till  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs  wae 
intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Elgmont,  a  man  whose 
mind  was  vigorous  and  ardent,  whose  knowledge 
was  extensive,  and  whose  designs  were  magmfl- 
cent :  but  who  had  somewhat  vitiated  his  judg- 
ment by  too  much  indulgence  of  romantic  pro* 
jects  and  airy  speculations. 

Lord  Egmont's  eagerness  after  something  new 
determined  him  to  make  inquiry  after  Falkland's 
Island,  and  he  sent  out  Captam  Byron,  who^  in 
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thebeeinning  of  the  year  1765,  took,  he  says,  a 
formafpossession  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty. 

The  possession  of  this  place  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Byron*8  representation,  no  despicable  acqui- 
sition. He  conceived  the  Island  to  be  six  or 
seven  hundred  miles  round,  and  represented  it  a 
reffion  naked  indeed  of  wood,  but  which,  if  that 
defect  were  supplied,  would  have  all  that  nature, 
almost  all  that  luxury,  could  want  The  harbour 
he  found  capacious  and  secure,  and  therefore 
thought  it  worthy  the  name  of  Egmont  Of  water 
there  was  no  want,  and  the  ground  he  described 
as  having  all  the  excellences  of  soil,  and  as  covered 
with  antiscorbutic  herbs,  the  restoratives  of  the 
sailor.  Provision  was  easily  to  be  had,  for  they 
killed  almost  every  day  a  hundred  geese  to  each 
ship,  by  pelting  them  with  stones.  Not  content 
with  physic  and  with  food,  he  searched  yet  deeper 
for  tne  value  of  the  new  dominion.    He  dug  in 

3uest  of  ore,  found  iron  in  abundance,  and  did  not 
espair  of  nobler  metals. 

A  country  thus  fertile  and  delightful,  fortu- 
nately found  where  none  would  have  expected 
it,  about  the  fiftieth  degree  southern  latitude, 
could  not  without  great  supineness  be  neglected. 
Early  in  the  next  year,  (Januarys,  1766,)  Cap- 
tain Macbride  arrived  at  Port  Egmont,  where  he 
erected  a  small  blockhouse  and  stationed  a  gar- 
rison. His  description  was  less  flattering.  He 
found  what  hecalis  a  mass  of  islands  and  broken 
lands,  of  which  the  soil  was  nothing  but  a  bog, 
with  no  better  prospect  than  that  of  barren 
mountains,  beaten  by  storms  almost  perpetual. 
Yet  this,  says  he,  is  summer,  and  if  the  winds  of 
winter  hold  their  natural  proportion,  those  who 
lie  but  two  cables'  length  from  the  shore,  must 
pass  weeks  without  any  communication  with  iL 
The  plenty  which  regaled  Mr.  Byron,  and  which 
might  have  supported  not  only  armies  but  armies 
of  Fatagons,  was  no  longer  to  be  found.  The 
geeae  were  too  wise  to  stay  when  men  violated 
their  haunts,  and  Mr.  Macbride*s  crew  could 
only  now  and  then  kill  a  goose  when  the  weather 
would  permit  All  the  quadrupeds  which  he  met 
there  were  foxes,  supposed  by  him  to  have  been 
brought  upon  the  ice ;  but  of  useless  animals, 
such  as  sea-lions  and  penguins,  which  he  calls 
▼ermin,  the  number  was  incredible.  He  allows, 
however,  that  those  who  touch  at  these  islands 
may  find  ^oese  and  ^snipes,  and  in  the  summer 
months,  wild  celery  ana  sorrel. 

No  token  was  seen  by  either  of  any  settlement 
ever  made  upon  this  island,  and  Mr.  Macbride 
thought  himself  so  secure  from  hostile  distur- 
bance, that  when  he  erected  his  wooden  block- 
house he  omitted  to  open  the  ports  and  loop- 
holes. 

When  a  garrison  was  stationed  at  Port  Elg- 
mont,  it  was  necessary  to  try  what  sustenance 
the  ground  could  be,  by  culture,  excited  to  pro- 
duce. A  garden  was  prepared,  but  the  plants 
that  sprung  up  withered  away  in  immaturity. 
Some  flr^seeds  were  sown  ^  but  though  this  be 
the  native  tree  of  rugged  climates,  the  youn^  firs 
that  rose  above  the  ground  died  like  weaker  herb- 
age. The  cold  continued  long,  and  the  ocean 
seldom  was  at  resL 

Cattle  succeeded  better  than  ve^tables.  Goats, 
■beep,  and  hogs,  that  were  canned  thither,  were 
iMUid  to  thrive  and  increase  as  in  other  places. 

AH  mortaUhus  mrdmtm  tsL     There  is  nothing 


which  human  coura^  will  not  undertake,  and 
little  that  human  patience  will  not  endure.  Tht 
earrison  lived  upon  Falkland's  Island,  shrinking 
from  the  blast,  and  shuddering  at  the  billows. 

This  was  a  colony  which  could  never  beooms 
inde]>endent,  for  it  never  could  be  able  to  main- 
tain itself.  The  necessary  supplies  were  annu- 
ally sent  from  England,  at  an  expense  which  the 
Admiralty  began  to  think  would  not  quickly  be 
repaid,  but  shame  of  deserting  a  project,  sod 
unwillingness  to  contend  with  a  projector  that 
meant  well,  continued  the  garrison,  and  sa|v 
plied  it  with  reguhur  remittances  of  stores  and 
provision. 

That  of  which  we  are  almost  weary  ouraelve^ 
we  did  not  expect  any  one  to  envy  ;  and  there> 
fore  supposed  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  re- 
side in  Falkland's  Island,  the  undisputed  kvds  at 
tempest-bee  ten  barrenness. 

But  on  the  28ih  of  November,  1769,  CapUin 
Hunt,  observing  a  Spanish  schooner  hovering 
about  the  Island  and  surveying  it,  sent  the  com- 
mander a  message,  by  which  be  required  him  to 
depart.  The  Spaniard  made  an  appearance  d 
obeying,  but  in  two  days  came  bacK  with  letten 
written  by  the  Governor  of  Port  Solidad,  and 
brought  by  the  chief  officer  of  a  settlement  on  the 
east  part  of  Falkland's  Island. 

In  this  letter,  dated  Malouina,  November  30Cfa, 
the  governor  complains,  that  Captain  Hunt, 
when  he  ordered  the  schooner  to  depiart,  assumed 
a  power  to  which  he  could  have  no  pretensions, 
by  sending  an  imperious  message  to  the  Spaniards 
in  the  king  of  Spain's  own  dominions. 

In  another  letter,  sent  at  the  same  time,  be 
supposes  the  English  to  be  in  that  part  only  by 
accident,  and  to  be  ready  to  depart  at  the  first 
warning.  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
present,  of  which,  says  he,  "If  it  be  neither  equal 
to  mv  desire  nor  to  your  merit,  you  must  impute 
the  deficiency  to  the  situation  ot  us  both.** 

In  return  to  this  hostile  civility,  Captain  Hunt 
warned  them  from  the  island,  which  he  claimed 
in  the  name  of  the  kinp;,  as  belonging  to  the 
English  by  right  of  the  m^t  discovery,  and  the 
first  settlement. 

This  was  an  assertion  of  more  confidence  than 
certainty.  The  right  of  discovery,  indeed,  has 
already  appeared  to  be  probable,  nut  the  r^ght 
which  priority  of  settlement  confers  I  know  not 
whether  we  yet  can  estabhsh. 

On  December  10th,  the  oflicer  sent  by  the  Go- 
vernor of  Port  Solidad  made  three  protests  against 
Captain  Hunt  for  threatening  to  fire  upon  him; 
for  opposing  his  entrance  into  Fort  Elgmont ;  and 
for  entering  himself  into  Port  Solidad.  On  the 
12th  the  Governor  of  Port  Solidad  fbrmally 
warned  Captain  Hunt  to  leave  Port  Egmoot, 
and  to  forbear  the  navigation  of  these  seas,  with- 
outpermission  from  the  king  of  Spain. 

To  this  Captain  Hunt  replied  by  repeating 
his  former  claim ;  by  declaring  that  his  orders 
were  to  keep  oossession ;  and  by  once  more 
warning  the  Spaniards  to  depart. 

The  next  month  produced  more  protests  and 
more  replies,  of  which  the  tenor  was  neariy  the 
same.  The  operations  of  such  harmleas  enmity 
having  produced  no  effect,  were  then  rectprocally 
disconUnued,  and  the  English  were  leH  for  a  time 
to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Falkland's  Island  with- 
out molestation. 

This  tranquillity,  however,  did  not  lait  Vm^ 
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A  few  months  afterwards  (Jane  4th,  1770)  the 
Industry,  a  Spanish  friffate,  commanded  by  an 
officer  whose  name  was  Madariaffa,  anchored  in 
Port  Egmont,  bound7as  was  said,  for  Port  Soli- 
dad,  and  reduced,  by  a  passage  from  Buenos 
Ayres  of  fifty- three  days,  to  want  of  water. 

Three  days  afterwards  four  other  frigates  en- 
tered the  port,  and  a  broad  pendant,  such  as  is 
borne  by  the  commander  of  a  naval  armament, 
was  displayed  from  the  Industry.  Captain  Far- 
mw,  of  the  Swift  frigate,  who  commanded  the 
garrison,  order^  the  crew  of  the  Swift  to  come 
on  shore,  and  assist  in  its  defence ;  and  directed 
Captain  Maltby  to  bring  the  Favourite  fri^te, 
which  he  commanded,  nearer  to  the  land.  The 
Spaniards  easily  discovering  the  purpose  of  his 
motion,  let  him  know  that  if  he  weighed  his  an- 
chor, they  would  fire  upon  his  ship ;  but  paying 
no  regard  to  these  menaces,  he  advanced  towards 
the  shore.  The  Spanish  fleet  followed,  and  two 
shots  were  fired,  which  fell  at  a  distance  from 
him.  He  then  sent  to  inquire  the  reason  of  such 
hostility,  and  was  told  that  the  shots  were  in- 
tended only  as  si^ls. 

Both  the  Enelish  captains  wrote  the  next  day 
to  Madariaga,  me  Spanish  commodore,  warning 
him  from  the  island,  as  from  a  place  which  the 
EiL^ish  held  by  right  of  discovery. 

Madariaga,  who  seems  to  have  had  no  desire 
of  unnecessary  mischief,  invited  them  (June  9fh 
to  send  an  oflncer  who  should  take  a  view  of  his 
forces,  that  they  might  be  convinced  of  the  vanity 
of  resistance,  and  do  that  without  compulsion, 
which  he  was,  upon  refusal,  prepared  to  enforce. 

An  officer  was  sent,  who  found  sixteen  hun- 
dred men,  with  a  train  of  twenty-seven  cannon, 
ibor  mortars,  and  two  hundred  bombs.  The 
fleet  consisted  of  five  frigates,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  guns,  which  were  now  stationed  opposite 
to  the  blockhouse. 

He  then  sent  them  a  formal  memorial,  in 
which  he  maintained  his  master's  rieht  to  the 
whole  Ma^llanic  region,  and  exhorted  the  £nff- 
liah  to  retire  <]uietly  from  the  settlement,  whidi 
they  could  neither  justify  by  right,  nor  maintain 


ie  offered  them  the  liberty  of  canying  away 
whatever  they  were  desirous  to  remove,  and 
promised  his  receipt  for  what  should  be  left,  that 
DO  loss  might  be  suffered  by  them. 

His  propositions  were  expressed  in  terms  of 
great  civihty ;  but  he  concludes  with  demanding 
an  answer  m  fifteen  minutes. 

Having,  while  he  was  writing,  received  the 
letters  ofwaming  written  the  day  befi>re  by  the 
English  captains,  he  told  them  that  he  thought 
hunself  able  to  prove  the  king  of  Spain's  title  to 
all  those  countries,  but  that  this  was  no  time  for 
verbal  altercations.  He  persisted  in  his  deter- 
■rination,  and  allowed  only  fifteen  minutes  fbr 
an  answer. 

To  this  it  was  repUed  by  Captain  Fanner,  that 
though  there  had  been  prescrioed  yet  a  shorter 
time,  he  would  still  resolutely  defend  his  charge ; 
that  this,  whether  menace  or  force,  would  be 
considered  as  an  insult  on  the  British  flag,  and 
that  satisfaction  would  certainly  be  required. 

On  the  next  day  (June  10th)  Madariaga  land- 
ad  his  forces,  and  it  may  be  eaiily  imagined  that 
he  had  no  bloody  conquest  The  El^lish  had 
only  a  wooden  blockhouse,  built  at  Woolwich, 
and  carried  in  pieces  to  the  island,  with  a  small 


battery  of  cannon.  To  contend  with  obednacy 
had  been  only  to  lavish  life  without  use  or  hope. 
After  the  exchange  of  a  veiy  few  shots,  a  capita- 
lation  was  propoMd. 

The  Spanish  commander  acted  with  moden« 
tion ;  he  exerted  little  of  the  conqueror ;  what  he 
had  ofllered  before  the  attack,  he  grant^  after  the 
victory;  the  English  were  allowed  to  leave  the 
place  with  every  honour,  only  their  departure  was 
delayed,  by  the  terms  of  capitulation,  twenty 
days ;  and  to  secure  their  stay,  the  rudder  of  Uie 
Favourite  was  taken  of£  What  they  desired  to 
carry  away,  they  removed  without  molestation ; 
and  of  what  they  left,  an  inventory  was  drawn, 
for  which  the  Spanish  officer,  by  his  receipt, 
promised  to  be  accountable. 

Of  this  petty  revolution,  so  sudden  and  so  die* 
tant,  the  Eln^iish  ministry  could  not  possibly 
have  such  notice  as  might  enable  them  to  prevent 
it  The  conquest  if  such  it  may  be  called,  cost 
but  three  days  j  for  the  Spaniards^  either  sup- 
posing tlie  gamson  stronger  than  it  was,  or  re- 
solving to  trust  nothing  to  chance,  or  comndering 
that,  as  their  force  was  greater,  there  was  less 
danger  of  bloodshed,  came  with  a  power  that 
made  resistance  ridiculous,  and  at  once  demand- 
ed and  obtained  possession. 

The  first  account  of  any  discontent  expressed 
by  the  Spaniards,  was  brought  by  Captain  Hunt, 
who  arriving  at  Plymouth,  June  3d,  1770,  inform- 
ed the  Admiralty  that  the  Island  had  beendauned 
in  December  by  the  Governor  of  Poit  Solidad. 

^  This  cUim,  made  by  an  oflioer  of  so  little  ^g» 
nity,  without  any  known  direction  from  his  sapo- 
riors,  could  be  considered  only  as  the  seal  or 
officiousness  of  an  individual,  unworthy  of  pubfie 
notice,  or  the  formality  of  remonstrance. 

In  August,  Mr.  Harris,  the  resident  at  Ma- 
drid, gave  notice  to  Lord  Wejrmouth  of  an  account 
newly  brought  to  Cadis,  that  the  English  were  in 
possession  of  Port  Cuissda,  the  same  which  we 
call  Port  Elgmont,  in  the  Magellanic  sea ;  that  in 
Januaiy  they  had  warned  away  two  Spanish 
ships;  and  that  an  armament  was  sent  out  io 
May  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  dislodge  theoL 

It  was,  periiaps,  not  yet  certain  that  this  ac- 
count was  true;  but  the  information,  however 
fiuthful,wastoolate  fbr  prevention.  It  was  easily 
known,  that  a  fleet  despatched  in  May  had  before 
August  succeeded  or  miscamed. 

In  October,  Captain  Maltby  came  to  England, 
and  gave  the  account  which  I  have  nowepiUMnss- 
ed,  of  his  expulsion  from  Falkland's  Islands. 

From  this  moment  the  whole  nation  can  wit« 
ness  that  no  time  was  lost  The  navy  was  sur- 
veyed, the  ships  refitted,  and  commanden  ap- 
pomted;  and  a  powerful  fleet  was  assembled, 
welf  manned  and  well  stored,  with  expedition, 
after  so  lon^  a  peace,  peihape  never  known  be- 
fore, and  with  vigour,  which,  after  the  waste  of 
so  long  a  war,  scarcely  any  other  nation  had  been 
capable  of  exerting. 

This  preparation,  so  illustrious  in  the  eyes  d 
Europe,  and  so  eflkadous  in  its  event,  was  ob- 
structed by  the  utmost  power  of  that  noisy  foction 
which  has  too  long  filled  the  kingdom,  sometimea 
with  the  roar  of  empty  menace,  and  sometimes 
with  the  yell  of  hypocritical  lamentation.  Every 
man  saw,  and  every  honest  man  saw  with  d^ 
testation,  that  they  who  desired  to  force  their 
sovereign  into  war,  endeavoured  at  the  same  timo 
to  disame  him  from  action. 
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The  vigour  and  SDirit  of  the  ministry  eaaly 
broke  through  all  tne  machinations  of  these 
pigmy  rebels,  and  our  armament  vrua  quickly 
such  as  was  likely  to  make  our  nejsioiiations  ef- 
fectual ' 

The  Prince  of  Masseran,  in  his  first  conference 
with  the  English  ministers  on  this  occasion,  owned 
that  he  had  from  Madrid  received  intelligence 
that  the  EnffUsh  had  been  forcibly  expelled  from 
Falkland's  Island  by  Buccarelli,  the  Governor  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  without  any  particular  orders 
from  the  king  of  Spain.  But  being  asked,,  whe- 
ther in  his  master's  name  he  disavowed  Bucca- 
reUi's  violence,  he  refused  to  answer  without 
direction. 

The  scene  of  n^tiadon  was  now  removed  to 
Madrid,  and  in  September,  Mr.  Harris  was 
directed  to  demand  trom  Grimaldi,  the  Spanish 
minister,  the  restitution  of  Falkland's  Island,  and 
a  disavowal  of  Buccarelli's  hostilities. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Grimaldi  would 
object  to  us  our  own  behaviour,  who  had  ordered 
the  Spaniards  to  depart  from  the  same  island. 
To  this  it  was  replied,  that  the  English  forces 
were  mdeed  directed  to  warn  other  nations  away ; 
but  if  compliance  were  refused,  to  proceed  quietly 
in  makiuj?  their  settlement,  and  sufier  the 
•ubjects  of  whateverpower  to  remain  there  with- 
out molestation.  By  possession  thus  taken, 
there  was  only  a  disputable  claim  advanced, 
which  might  be  peaceably  and  regularly  deckled, 
without  insult,  and  without  force;  and  if  the 
Spaniards  had  complained  at  the  British  court, 
their  reasons  would  have  been  heard,  and  all  in- 
juries redressed ;  but  that,  by  presupposing  the 
|ustice  of  their  own  title,  and  having  recourse  to 
arms,  without  any  previous  notice  or  remon- 
ftrance,  they  had  violated  the  peace,  and  insulted 
the  British  government;  and  therefore  it  was 
expected  that  satisfiiction  should  be  made  by 
puolic  disavowal,  and  immediate  restitution. 

The  answer  of  Grimaldi  was  ambiguous  and 
cold.  He  did  not  allow  that  any  particular  or- 
ders had  been  given  for  driving  the  Elnglish  from 
their  settlement ;  but  made  no  scruple  of  declar- 
ing, that  such  an  ejection  was  nothing  more 
than  the  settlers  mi^ht  have  expected ;  and  that 
Buccarelli  had  not,  m  his  opinion,  incurred  any 
blame,  as  the  general  injunctbns  to  the  Amen- 
can  governors  were,  to  suffer  no  encroachments 
on  the  Spanish  dominions. 

In  October,  the  Prince  of  Masseran  proposed 
a  convention  for  the  accommodation  of  difier- 
ences  by  mutual  concessions,  in  which  the  warn- 
ing given  to  the  Spaniards  by  Hunt  should  be 
disavowed  on  one  side,  and  the  violence  used  by 
Buccarelli  on  the  other.  This  offer  was  consi- 
dered as  little  less  than  a  new  insult,  and  Gri- 
maldi was  told,  that  injury  required  reparation ; 
that  when  either  party  had  suffered  evident 
wronf  ,  there  was  not  the  parity  subsisting  which 
ia  implied  in  conventions  and  contracts:  that  we 
considered  ourselves  as  openly  insulted,  and  de- 
manded satisfaction  plenary  and  uncondiuonaL 

Grimaldi  affected  to  wonder  that  we  were  not 
yet  appeased  by  their  concessions.  They  had, 
be  said,  granted  all  that  was  required ;  they  had 
offered  to  restore  the  island  in  the- state  in  which 
they  found  it ;  but  he  thought  that  they  likewise 
mi^t  hope  for  some  regard,  and  that  the  warn- 
ma  sent  by  Hunt  would  be  disavowed. 

Mr.  HARiii  our  miniaier  at  Madiid,  imiated 


that  the  injured  party  had  a  ri^ht  to  iiiiconli> 
tional  reparation,  and  Grimaldi  aelayed  his  as* 
swer,  that  a  council  might  be  caliecL  In  a  few 
days  orders  were  despatched  to  Prince  Maasena, 
by  which  he  was  commisaioned  to  declare  the 
king  of  Spain's  readiness  to  satisfy  the  deniaodf 
of  the  king  of  England,  in  expectation  of  re^ 
ceivin^  from  him  a  reciprocal  satisfaction,  bv 
the  disavowal,  so  oflen  required,  of  Huot'i 
warning 

Finding  the  Spaniards  disposed  to  make  no 
other  acknowledgments,  thc^  English  minisuv 
considered  a  war  as  not  likely  to  be  long  avoitl- 
ed.  In  the  latter  end  of  November,  private  no- 
tice was  given  of  their  danger  to  thie  metchaots 
at  Cadiz,  and  the  officers  absent  from  Gibrdtsr 
were  remanded  to  their  post^.  Our  naval  ibrce 
was  every  day  increased,  and  we  made  no  abate- 
ment of  our  original  demand. 

The  olMtinacy  of  the  Spanish  court  adU  con- 
tinued, and  about  the  end  of  the  year  all  hope  of 
reconcihation  was  so  nearly  extinguished,  tbst 
Mr.  Harris  was  directed  to  withdraw,  wiih  tht 
usual  forms,  from  his  residence  at  Madrid. 

Moderation  is  commonly  firm,  and  firmnea  is 
commonly  successful;  having  not  swelled  out 
first  requisition  with  any  auperfluoua  appen- 
dages, we  had  nothing  to  yieU,  we  therelbie  only 
repeated  our  first  proposition,  prepared  for  war, 
though  desirous  ot  peace. 

About  this  time,  as  is  well  known,  the  king 
of  France  dismissed  Choiseul  from  hia  emplej- 
ments.  What  effect  this  revdotion  ot  the 
French  court  had  upon  the  Spanish  counsels, 
I  pretend  not  to  be  informed.  Choiseul  bad 
always  professed  pacific  dispositions,  nor  is  it 
certain^  nowever  it  may  be  suspected,  that  hs 
talked  m  different  strains  to  different  parties^ 

It  seems  to  be  almost  the  universal  error  of 
historians  to  suppose  it  politically,  aa  it  is  physi- 
cally true,  that  every  enect  has  a  proportiooaie 
cause.  In  the  inanimate  action  of  matter  upon 
matter,  the  motion  produced  can  be  but  equal  to 
the  force  of  the  moving  power ;  but  the  oiwa- 
tions  of  life,  whether  private  or  public,  adaM  bo 
such  laws.  The  caprices  of  voluntary  ageau 
laugh  at  calculation.  It  is  not  always  thai 
tiiere  is  a  strong  reason  fi>r  a  |preat  evenL  OIk 
stinacy  and  flexibility,  maligmty  and  kindness, 
give  place  alternately  to  each  other,  and  tke 
reason  of  these  vicissitudes,  however  important 
may  be  the  conseoucnces,  often  escapes  the 
mind  in  which  the  cnange  is  made. 

Whether  the  alteration  which  began  in  Jano- 
to  appear  in  the  Spanish  counsels,  had  aaf 
other  cause  than  conviction  of  the  improphetf 
of  their  past  conduct,  and  of  the  dancer  of  a 
new  war,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  but  Uiey  be> 
gan,  whatever  waa  the  reason,  to  relax  their 
naughtiness,  and  Mr.  Harna*8  departnra  wss 
countermanded. 

The  demands  first  made  by  England  were 
still  continued,  and  on  January  29d,  the  piioce 
of  Masseran  delivered  a  declaration,  in  whidi 
the  king  of  Spain  *'  disavows  the  violent  enters 
prise  of  Buccarelli,"  and  promises  *'to  mtoie 
the  port  and  fort  called  Egmont,  with  all  the 
artillery  and  stores,  according  to  the  inventory.'* 

To  this  promise  of  restitution  is  subjoined, 
that  *'  this  engagement  to  restore  Port  EfiDoot 
cannot,  nor  ought  in  any  wise  to  afiect  the 
question  of  the  prior  i^t  oC  soversifntjr  ti 
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the  Malooine,  otherwise  called  Falkland's  Is- 
Iftnds." 

This  concession  was  accepted  by  the  Earl  of 
Rochford,  who  declared  on  the  part  of  his  mas-. 
ter,  that  the  Prince  of  Masseran  bein^  autho- 
tized  by  his  catholic  majesty  "to  ofier  in  his 
majesty's  name  to  the  kmz  of  Qreat  Britain  a 
satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  him  by  dispos- 
•eesine  him  of  Port  E^ont,"  and  having  signed 
a  declaration  ezpressmg  that  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty "disavows  the  expedition  against  Port 
Eemont,  and  encases  to  restore  it  in  the  state  in 
which  it  stood  before  the  lOth  of  June,  1770, 
his  Britannic  majesty  will  look  upon  the  said 
declaration,  together  with  the  full  performance 
of  the  engagement  on  the  part  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  as  a  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain.^' 

This  is  all  .that  was  originally  demanded. 
The  expedition  is  disavowed,  and  the  island  is 


An  injury  is  acknowledged  by  the  re- 
ception of  Loira  Rochford's  paper,  who  twice 
mentions  the  word  injury^  and  twice  the  word 
mMsfteHon, 

The  Spaniards  have  stipulated  that  the  ^ant 
of  possession  shall  not  preclude  the  Question  of 
prior  right,  a  question  which  we  shall  probably 
make  no  haste  to  discuss,  and  a  right  of  which 
no  formal  resignation  was  ever  required.  This 
reserve  has  supplied  matter  for  much  clamour, 
mnd  perhaps  the  English  ministry  would  have 
been  better  pleased  nad  the  declaration  been 
without  it  But  when  we  have  obtained  all  that 
was  asked,  why  should  we  complain  that  we 
have  not  more  ?  When  the  possession  is  con- 
eeded,  where  is  the  evil  that  the  right,  which 
that  concession  supposes  to  be  merely  hypothe- 
tical, is  referred  to  the  Qreek  calencls  for  a  fu- 
ture disquisition  ?  Were  the  Switzers  less  free, 
or  less  secure,  because  after  their  defection  from 
the  house  of  Austria  they  had  never  been  de- 
clared independent,  before  the  treaty  of  "West- 
phalia? Is  the  king  of  France  less  a  sovereign 
because  the  king  of  England  partakes  his  title  ? 

If  sovereignty  implies  undisputed  right,  scarce 
any  prince  is  a  sovereign  through  his  whole  do- 
minions ;  if  sovereignty  consists  in  this,  that  no 
superior  is  acknowledged,  our  king  reigns  at 
Port  Egmont  with  sovereign  authority.  Almost 
every  new-acquired  territory  is  in  some  degree 
controvertible,  and  till  the  controversy  is  de- 
cided, a  term  very  difficult  to  he  fixed,  all  that  can 
be  had  is  real  possession  and  actual  dominion. 

This  surely  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  feudal 
gabble  of  a  man  who  is  every  day  lessening  that 
splendour  of  choractier  which  once  illuminated 
the  kiiij^om,  then  dazzled,  and  afterwards  in- 
flamed it ;  and  for  whom  it  will  be  happy  if  the 
nation  shall  at  last  dismiss  him  to  nameless  ob- 
scurity, with  that  equipoise  of  blame  and  praise 
which  Comeille  allows  to  Richelieu,  a  man  who, 
I  think,  had  much  of  his  merit,  and  many  of  his 
fiiults. 

Chaeun  parte  d  ton  gri  de  ee  grand  Cardinaif 

Mnxttiaur  moiie  n^en  dirai  rien  ; 
JZ  in?afait  trop  de  bien  pour  en  dire  du  mat, 

JU  nifafaii  trop  de  mat  pour  en  dire  du  bien.  ■ 

To  push  advantages  too  fiir,  is  neither  gene- 
rous nor  jiisL  Had  we  insisted  on  a  concession 
of  antecedent  right,  it  may  not  misbecome  us, 
either  as  moralists  or  fioliticians,  to  consider 
what  Grindaldi  could  have  answered.  We  have 
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already,  he  might  say,  granted  you  the  whole  ef- 
fect of'^ right,  and  have  not  denied  you  the  name. 
We  have  not  said  that  the  right  was  ours  before 
this  concession,  but  oni3r  that  what  right  we  had, 
is  not  by  this  concession  vacated.  We  have 
now  for  more  than  two  centuries  ruled  large 
tracts  of  tne  American  continent,  by  a  claim 
which  perhaps  is  valid  only  upon  this  conside- 
ration, that  no  power  can  produce  a  better ;  by 
the  right  of  discovery  and  prior  settlement.  And 
by  such  titles  almost  all  the  dominions  of  the 
earth  are  holden,  except  that  their  original  is 
beyond  memory,  and  greater  obscurity  gives 
them  greater  veneration.  Should  we  allow  this 
pica  to  be  annulled,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  em- 
pire shakes  at  the  foundation.  When  you  sup- 
pose yourselves  to  have  first  descried  the  dis 
puted  island,  you  suppose  what  you  can  hardly 
prove.  We  were  at  least  the  general  discoverers 
of  the  Magellanic  region,  and  have  hitherto  held 
it  with  all  its  adjacencies.  The  justice  of  this 
tenure  the  worm  has  hitherto  admitted,  and 
yourselves  at  least  tacitly  allowed  it,  when  about 
twenty  years  ago  you  desisted  from  your  pur- 
posed expedition,  and  expressly  disowned  any 
design  of  settling,  where  you  are  now  not  con- 
tent to  settle  and  to  reign,  without  extorting 
such  a  confession  of  original  right,  as  may  invite 
every  other  nation  to  follow  you. 

To  considerations  such  as  these,  it  is  reason- 
able to  impute  that  anxiety  of  the  Spaniards, 
from  which  the  importance  of  this  island  is  in- 
ferred by  Junius,  one  of  the  few  writers  of  his 
despicable  faction  whose  name  does  not  disgrace 
the  pa^  of  an  opponent.  The  value  of  the 
thing  disputed  may  be  very  difierent  to  him  that 
gains  and  him  that  loses  it.  The  Spaniards,  by 
yielding  Falkland's  Island,  have  admitted  a  pre- 
cedent of  what  they  think  encroachment ;  have 
suffered  a  breach  to  be  made  in  the  outworks  of 
their  empire;  and,  notwithstanding  the  reserve 
of  prior  right,  have  sufifered  a  dangerous  excep- 
tion to  the  prescriptive  tenure  of  their  American 
territories. 

Such  is  the  loss  of  Spain :  let  us  now  compute 
the  profit  of  Britain.  We  have,  by  obtaining  a 
disavowal  of  Buccarelli's  expedition,  and  re- 
stitution of  our  settlement,  maintained  the  ho- 
nour of  the  crown,  and  tlie  superiority  of  our  in- 
fluence. Beyond  this  what  have  we  acquired  ? 
What,  but  a  bleak  and  gloomy  solitude,  an  island 
thrown  aside  from  human  use,  stormy  in  win- 
ter, and  barren  in  summer  ;  an  island  which  not 
the  southern  savages  have  dignified  with  habita^ 
tion ;  where  a  garrison  must  be  kepi  in  a  state 
that  contemplates  with  envy  the  exiles  of  Siberia ; 
of  which  the  expense  will  be  perpetual,  and  the 
use  only  occasional ;  and  which,  if  fortune  smile 

En  our  labours,  may  become  a  nest  of  smug* 
s  in  peace,  and  in  war  the  refuge  of  future 
aniers.  To  all  this  the  government  has  now 
given  ample  attestation,  for  the  island  has  been 
since  abandoned,  and  perhaps  was  kept  only  to 
quiet  clamours,  with  an  intention,  not  then  wholly 
concealed,  of  quitting  it  in  a  short  time. 

This  is  the  country  of  which  we  have  now 
possession,  and  of  which  a  numerous  party  pre- 
tends to  wish  that  we  had  murdered  thousands 
for  the  titular  sovereignty.  To  charge  any  mea 
with  such  madness,  approaches  to  an  accusation 
defeated  by  its  own  incredibility.  As  they  hare 
been  long  aoeamuiaung  fitiaehsods,  it  it  possible 
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that  they  are  now  only  adding  another  to  the 
leap,  and  that  they  do  not  mean  all  that  they 
•rofess.  But  of  this  Action  what  evil  may  not 
Ve  credited  7  They  have  hitherto  shown  no  vir- 
ile, and  very  little  wit,  beyond  that  mischievoiu 
cunning  for  which  it  is  held  by  Hale  that  chil- 
dren may  be  hanged. 

As  war  is  the  last  of  remedies,  cuneta  prius 
tentandOf  all  lawful  expedients  must  be  used  to 
avoid  it  As  war  is  the  extremity  of  evil,  it  is 
lurely  the  duty  of  those  whose  station  intrusts 
fcem  with  the  care  of  nations,  to  avert  it  from 
their  cliarge.  There  are  diseases  of  animal  na- 
lurc  which  nothin?  but  amputation  can  remove ; 
10  there  may,  by  me  depravation  of  human  pas- 
sions, be  sometimes  a  gangrene  in  collective  life 
for  which  fire  and  the  sword  are  the  necessary 
remedies ;  but  in  what  can  skill  or  caution  be 
better  shown  than  preventing  such  dreadful 
operations,  while  there  is  yet  room  for  gentler 
methods  ? 

It  is  wonderful  with  what  coolness  and  indif- 
ference Uie^eater  part  of  mankind  see  war  com- 
menced. Those  that  hear  of  it  at  a  distance,  or 
read  of  it  in  books,  but  have  never  presented  its 
evils  to  their  minds,  consider  it  as  little  more 
than  a  splendid  game,  a  proclamation,  an  army, 
a  battle,  and  a  triumph.  Some  indeed  must 
perish  in  the  most  successful  field,  but  they  die 

rn  the  bed  of  honour,  rnign  tkeir  lives  tmidsi 
joys  of  conquest,  and,  JUUd  vtilh  England's 
g/ory,  smile  in  dealh. 

The  life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill  represented 
by  heroic  fiction.  War  has  means  or  destruc- 
tion more  formidable  than  the  cannon  and  the 
sword.  Of  the  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
that  perished  in  our  late  contests  with  France 
and  Spain,  a  very  small  part  ever  felt  the  stroke 
of  an  enemy ;  the  rest  hinguished  in  tents  and 
ships,  amidst  damps  and  putrefaction ;  pale, 
torpid,  spiritless,  and  helpless;  gasping  and 
gruaninj^,  unpiticd  among  men,  made  obdurate 
by  long  continuance  of  hopeless  misery ;  and 
were  at  last  whchiied  in  pits,  or  heaved  mto  the 
ocean,  witliout  notice  ana  without  remembrance. 
By  incommodious  encampments  and  unwhole- 
some stations,  where  courage  is  usdess,  and  en- 
terprise impracticable,  fleets  are  silently  dispeo- 
pled, and  armies  sluggishly  melted  away. 

Thus  is  a  people  gradually  exhausteo,  for  the 
most  part,  with  little  effect.  The  wars  of  civi- 
lized nations  make  very  slow  changes  in  the 
system  of  empire.  The  public  perceives  scarcely 
any  alteration  but  an  increase  of  debt ;  and  the 
few  individuals  who  are  benefited,  are  not  sup- 
posed to  have  the  clearest  right  to  their  advan- 
tages. If  he  tliat  shared  the  danger  enjoyed  the 
rfit,  and  after  bleeding  in  the  battle  ^w  rich 
the  victory,  he  might  show  his  gams  with- 
out envy.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  a  ten  years' 
war,  how  are  we  recompensed  for  the  death  of 
multitudes  and  tlie  expense  of  millions,  but  by 
contemplating  the  sudden  glories  of  pajrmasters 
and  agents, contractors andcommissariea,  whose 
equipages  shine  Uke  meteors,  and  whose  palaces 
lise  like  exhalations? 

These  are  the  men  who,  without  virtue,  1^ 
hour,  or  hazard,  are  growing  rich  as  their  coun- 
try is  impoverished;  they  rejoice  when  obsti- 
nacy or  ambition  adds  another  year  to  slaughter 
mud  devastation ;  and  laugh  from  their  desks  at 
iMraYtry  and  aciejice^  while  they  ai«  adding  figure 


to  figure,  and  cipher  to  dpliflr,  hoping  fer  t  Mv 
contract  from  a  new  armament,  and  compKiif 
theprofilB  of  a  siege  or  tempei^ 

Those  who  sufier  their  minds  to  dwell  m 
these  considerations  will  think  it  no  great  crioM 
in  the  mimstry  that  they  have  not  wnafciwdwkh 
eagerness  the  first  opportunity  of  ruahiii^  mm 
the  field,  when  they  were  able  to  obtain  by  qad 
negotiation  all  the  real  good  that  Tictory  cniU 
have  brought  us. 

Of  victory  indeed  eveiy  nation  is 
before  the  sword  is  drawn;  and  this 
confidence  produces  that  wantonness  of  blood- 
shed that  has  so  often  desolated  the  woild.  Bit 
it  is  evident,  that  of  contradictory  opinidDS  < 
must  be  wrong ;  and  the  hirtory  of  m 
does  not  want  examples  that  mav  teadi  c 
to  the  daring  and  moderation  to  the  prood. 

Let  us  not  think  our  lanreb  blasted  by  eoa- 
descending  to  inquire,  whether  we  migfat  not 
possibly  grow  rather  less  than  greater  by  attack 
m^  Spain  7  Whether  we  aboold  have  to  conbead 
with  Spain  alone,  whatever  has  been  pusniwd 
by  our  patriots,  may  very  reasonably  be  dodbled. 
A  war  declared  ibr  the  empty  sound  of  an  aa- 
cient  title  to  a  Magellanic  rock,  wovki  nam  tb 


indignation  of  the  earth  against  us.    Tkestei- 
croachers  on  the  waste  oTnatnrey  says  oar  ally 


natnrcL  aaysi 
ed  in  their  fint  efsrt 


the  Russian,  if  they  succeed  i      

of  usurpation,  will  make  war  upon  ns  for  a  titk 
to  Kamschatscha.  These  universal  seuleri,  sijt 
our  ally  the  Dane,  will  in  a  ahoit  time  settle  apos 
Qreenland,  and  a  fleet  will  batter  Co>peaiiap% 
till  we  are  willing  to  confess  that  it  anrayi  wm 
their  own. 

In  a  quarrel  like  this,  it  is  not  nnssihii  that 
any  power  should  favour  us,  and  it  is  veiy  Iftdf 
that  some  would  oppose  us.  The  Frendk,  wt 
are  told,  are  otherwise  employed :  the  < 
between  the  king  of  France  and  his  own  i 
are  sufficient  to  withhold  him  from  sopponisf 
Spain.  But  who  does  not  know  that  a  fanif^ 
war  has  oflen  put  a  stop  tocivil  disoords?  Ii 
withdraws  the  attention  of  the  publie  froai  dr 
mestic  ^ievances,  and  afibrds  opportunities  of 
dismissing  the  turbulent  and  restless  to  dislsil 
employments.  The  Spaniards  have  always  n 
argument  of  irresistible  persnasioii.  If  FVuoi 
will  not  support  them  a^nst  Rngliiiyf  thsyvil 
strengthen  England  agamst  France. 

But  let  us  indulge  a  dream  of  idle  specubtioi^ 
and  suppose  that  we  are  to  engage  with  Spaii^ 
and  with  Spain  alone ;  it  is  not  even  jet  vfijccr 
tain  that  much  advantage  will  be  gamed. 

Spain  is  not  easily  vulnerable ;  her  kingdom 
b3r  me  loss  or  cesaimi  of  many  fragments  of  4»- 
minion,  is  become  solid  ana  compact.  Tls 
Spaniards  have,  indeml,  no  fleet  ableto  o 
us,  but  they  will  not  endeavour  actual  < 
tion :  they  will  shut  themselvea  op  in  Ibar  sm 
territories,  and  let  as  exhaust  our  srsmrn  ii  • 
hopeless  siege.  They  will  giye  oomiMSMtti 
pnvateers  of  every  nation,  who  will  prey^ 
our  merchants  without  poaaiMlity  or  iflMl 
If  they  thhik  their  Plate  fleet  in  da^cr,  tky 
will  forbid  it  to  set  sail,  and  liye  a  while  opoatht 
credit  of  trea#ute  which  all  Europe  knows  It  ki 
safe :  and  which,  if  our  obstinacy  ahsaU  «■- 
tinue  till  they  can  no  longer  be  without  i^  ^ 
be  conveyed  to  them  with  secrecy  and  ssevitf 
by  our  natural  enemies  the  French,  «t  kr  W 
Dutchy  our  natural  alUea. 
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Bat  the  whole  contineiit  of  8|itnish  America 
wlil  lie  open  to  invaeion ;  we  shall  have  nothine 
fo  do  but  march  into  theie  wealthy  re^ona,  and 
Aake  their  present  mafttera  confeas  that  they 
were  always  ours  bj  ancient  right.  We  shall 
throw  brass  and  iron  out  of  our  houses,  and 
nothinj;  but  silyer  will  be  seen  among  us. 

All  this  is  very  desirable,  but  it  is  not  certain 
tfiat  it  can  be  easily  attained.  Large  tracts  of 
America  were  added  by  the  last  war  to  the 
llritish  dominions ;  but,  if  the  faction  credit  their 
•wn  Apollo,  thej  were  conquered  in  Germany. 
They  at  best  are  only  the  barren  parts  of  the 
continent,  the  refuse  of  the  earlier  adyenturers, 
nhich  the  French,  who  came  last,  had  taken  only 
as  better  than  nothing. 

Asainst  the  Spanish  dominions  we  have  never 
hitherto  been  aole  to  do  much.  A  few  priva- 
teers have  grown  rich  at  their  expense,  hut  no 
wheme  of  conquest  has  yet  been  successful. 
They  are  defended  not  by  walls  mounted  with 
rannons  which  by  cannons  may  be  battered,  but 
liy  the  storms  of  the  deep  and  the  vapours  of  the 
land,  by  the  flamea  of  calenture  and  blasts  of 
pestilence. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  favourite  pe- 
riod of  English  greatness,  no  enterpriser  against 
America  nad  any  other  consequence  than  that 
nf  extending  English  navigation.  Here  Caven- 
dish perished  aflerall  his  hazards;  and  here 
Drake  and  Hawkins,  great  as  they  were  in 
knowletlge  and  in  fame,  having  promised  ho- 
nour to  themselves  and  dominion  to  theeountry, 
mink  by  desperation  and  misery  in  dishonourap 
ble  grave.*.  * 

tmrtng  the  protectorship  of  Cromwell,  a  time 
of  which  the  patriotic  tribes  still  more  ardently 
detire  the  return,  the  Spanish  dominions  were 
agun  attempted ;  but  here,  and  only  here,  the 
fiMtune  of  Cromwell  made  a  pause.  His  forces 
frare  driven  from  Hispaniola^  his  hopes  of  pos- 
iaaainff  the  West  Indies  vanished,  and  Jamaica 
Was  tuLBti,  only  that  the  whole  expedition  might 
Botgrow  ridiculous. 

The  attack  of  Carths^ena  is  yet  remembered, 
where  the  Spaniards  from  the  ramparts  saw 
their  invaders  destroyed  by  the  hostility  of  the 
danoents ;  poisoned  by  the  air,  and  crippled  by 
the  dews ;  where  every  hour  swept  away  batta- 
lions ;  and  in  the  three  days  that  passed  between 
the  descent  and  re-embarkation,  half  an  army 
perished. 

In  the  last  war  the  Havanna  was  taken  ;  at 
what  expense  is  too  well  remembered.  May 
my  country  be  never  cursed  with  such  another 
conaoest! 

These  instances  of  miscarriage,  and  these  ar- 
gnments  of  difficulty,  may  periiaps  abate  the 
military  ardour  of  the  public  Upon  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  government  their  operation  will  be 
dil&rent ;  they  wish  for  war,  but  not  for  con- 
qaett;  victory  would  defeat  their  purposes 
eqnally  with  peace,  because  prosperity  would 
naturally  continue  the  trust  in  tnose  hands  which 
had  nsea  it  fortunately.  The  patriots  gratified 
Uiemselves  with  expectations  that  some  sinis- 
ffons  accident,  or  erroneous  conduct,  might  dif- 
Ibae  discontent  and  inflame  malignity.  Their 
hope  is  malevolence,  and  their  good  is  evi^ 

Df  their  zeal  for  their  country  we  have  already 
had  a  specimen.  While  they  were  terrify  jaf  the 
nation  with  doubta  whether  it  was  an\  «a«er 


to  exist;  while  they  represented  invasive  ar- 
mies as  hovering  in  the  clouds,  and  hostile  fleets 
as  emerging  from  the  deeps,  they  obstructed 
our  levies  of  seamen,  and  embarrassed  our  en- 
deavours of  defence.  Of  such  men  he  thinks 
with  unnecessary  candour  who  does  not  believe 
them  likely  to  have  promoted  the  miscarriage 
which  they  desired,  by  intimidating  our  troops 
or  betraying  our  counsels. 

It  is  considered  as  an  injury  to  the  public  hy 
those  sanguinary  statesmen,  that  though  the 
fleet  has  been  refitted  and  manned,  yet  no  hosti- 
lities have  followed  ;  and  they  who  sat  wishing 
for  misery  and  slaughter  are  disappointed  of 
their  pleasure.  But  as  peace  is  the  end  of  war, 
it  is  tne  end  likewise  of  preparations  for  war ; 
and  he  may  be  justly  hunted  down  as  the  enemy 
of  mankind,  that  can  choose  to  snatch  by  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed,  what  gentler  means  can 
equally  obtain. 

The  ministry  are  reproached  as  not  daring  to 
provoke  an  enemy,  lest  ill  success  should  discre- 
dit and  displace  them.  I  hope  that  they  had 
better  reasons ;  that  they  paia  some  regard  to 
eouity  and  humanity ;  and  considered  them- 
selves as  intrusted  with  the  safety  of  their  fel- 
low subiects,  and  as  the  destroyers  of  all  that 
should  be  superfluously  slaughtered.  But  let 
us  suppose  that  their  own  safety  had  some  in- 
fluence on  their  conduct,  they  will  not,  however, 
sink  to  a  level  with  their  enemies.  Though  the 
motive  might  be  selfish,  the  act  was  innocent 
They  who  grow  rich  by  administering  physic, 
are  not  to  be  numbered  with  them  that  get  mo- 
ney by  dispensing  poison.  If  they  maintain 
power  by  harmlessness  and  peace,  they  most 
for  ever  be  at  a  great  distance  from  rufBans  who 
would  gain  it  by  mischief  and  confusion.  The 
watch  of  a  city  may  guard  it  for  hire ;  but  are 
well  employed  in  protecting  it  from  those  who 
lie  in  wait  to  Are  the  streets,  and  rob  the  houses 
amidst  the  conflagration. 

An  unsuccessful  war  would  undoubtedly  have 
had  the  effect  which  the  enemies  of  the  ministry 
80  earnestly  desire ;  for  who  could  have  sustain- 
ed the  disgrace  of  folly  ending  in  misfortune  7 
But  had  wanton  invasion  undeservedly  prosper^ 
ed,  had  Falkland's  Island  been  yielded  uncondi- 
tionally with  every  right  prior  and  posterior; 
though  the  rabble  might  have  shouted,  and  the 
windows  have  blazed,  yet  those  who  know  the 
value  of  life,  and  the  uncertainty  of  public  credit, 
would  have  murmured,  perhaps  unneard,  at  the 
increase  of  our  debt  and  the  loss  of  our  people. 

This  thirst  of  blood,  however  the  visible  pro- 
moters of  sedition  may  think  it  convenient  to 
shrink  from  the  accusation,  is  loudly  avowed  by 
Junius,  the  writer  to  whom  his  party  owes  much 
of  its  pride,  and  some  of  its  popularity.  Of  Ju  • 
nius  it  cannot  be  said,  as  of  Ulysses,  that  lie 
scatters  ambiguous  expressions  among  the  vdl 
gar;  for  he  cries  havoc  without  reserve,  and 
endeavours  to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  forei^  or  of 
civil  war,  ignorant  whither  they  are  going,  and 
careless  wmit  may  be  their  prey. 

Junius  has  sometimes  madenis  satire  felt,  but 
let  not  injudicious  admiration  mistake  the  venom 
of  the  shafl  for  the  vigour  of  the  bow.  He  has 
sometimes  sported  with  lucky  malice;  but  to 
him  that  Rnows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  b< 
sarcastic  n  a  mask.  While  he  walks  like  Jack 
the  Oian  killer  in  a  coat  of  darkness,,  he  ma^ 
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do  mach  mischief  with  little  strength.  Novelty 
captivateji  the  superficial  and  thoughtless  ;  ve- 
hemence delights  the  discontented  Ind  turbulent. 
He  that  contradicts  acknowled<red  truth  will  al- 
ways have  an  audience  ;  he  that  Wlifies  e8ta< 
blished  authority  will  always  find  abettors. 
J  unius  burst  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  im- 

Cndence  which  has  rarely  glared  upon  the  world 
cfore,  and  drew  the  rnhhlc  after  him  as  a  mon- 
ster makes  a  show.  When  he  had  once  provided 
for  his  safety  by  impenetrable  secrecy,  he  had 
nothing  to  combat  but  truth  and  justice,  ene- 
mies whom  he  knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark. 
Being  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in  all 
the  immunities  of  invii^ibility ;  out  of  the  reach 
of  danger,  he  has  been  bold ;  out  of  the  reach  of 
shame,  he  has  been  confidcnL  As  a  rhetori- 
cian, he  has  had  the  art  of  persuading  when  he 
seconded  desire ;  as  a  reasoner,  he  has  convinced 
those  who  had  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  moralist, 
he  has  taught  that  virtue  may  disgrace ;  and 
as  a  patriot,  he  has  gratified  the  mean  by  insults 
on  the  hiurh.  Finding  sedition  ascendant,  he 
has  been  able  to  advance  it ;  finding  the  nation 
combustible,  he  has  been  able  to  inflame  iL  Let 
us  abstract  from  his  wit  the  vivacity  of  insolence, 
and  withdraw  from  his  elBcacy  the  sympathetic 
favour  of  plebeian  maliornity;  I  do  not  say  that 
we  shall  leave  him  nothing :  the  cause  that  I  de- 
fend scorns  the  help  of  falsehood ;  but  if  we 
leave  him  only  his  merit,  what  will  be  his  praise  ? 

It  is  not  by  his  liveliness  of  imagery,  his  pun- 
eency  of  periods,  or  his  fertility  of  allusion,  that 
be  detains  the  city  of  London,  and  the  boors  of 
Middlesex.  Of  style  and  sentiment  they  take  no 
engnizance.  They  admire  him  for  virtues  like 
their  own,  for  contempt  of  order  and  violence  of 
outrage,  for  rage  of  defamation  and  audacity  of 
Iklsehood.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
^1  no  niceties  of  composition,  nor  dexterity  of 
sophistry  ;  their  faculties  are  better  proportioned 
to  the  bawl  of  Bellas,  or  barbarity  of  Beckford: 
but  they  are  told  that  Junius  is  on  their  side,  and 
they  are  therefore  sure  that  Junius  is  infallible. 
Those  who  know  not  whither  he  would  lead 
them,  resolve  to  follow  him ;  and  those  who 
cannot  find  his  meaning,  hope  he  means  rebel- 
lion. 

Junius  is  an  unusual  phenomenon,  on  which 
some  have  gazed  with  wonder  and  some  with 
terror;  but  wonder  and  terror  are  transitory  pas- 
sions. He  will  soon  be  more  closely  viewed  or 
more  attentively  examined,  and  what  folly  has 
taken  for  a  comet  tluit  from  its  flaming  hair  shook 
pestilence  and  war,  inquiry  will  find  to  be  only  a 
meteor  formed  by  vapours  of  putrifying  demo- 
cracy, and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  enervescenoe 
of  interest  struggling  with  conviction;  which 
after  having  plunged  its  followers  in  a  bog,  will 
leave  us  inquiring  why  we  regard  iu 

Yet,  though  I  cannot  think  the  style  of  Junius 
secure  from  criticism,  though  his  expressions  are 
often  trite,  and  hi^  periods  feeble,  I  should  never 
have  stationed  him  ^Ijere  he  has  placed  himself, 
had  I  not  rated  mm  by  his  morals  rather  than  his 
fiumlties.  What,  says  Pope,  must  be  the  priest, 
where  a  monkey  is  tho  ^od  ?  What  must  be  the 
drudge  of  a  parly,  of  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes 
and  Crosby,  Sawbndge  and  Townshend  7 

Junius  knows  his  own  meaning,  and  can  there- 
fi>re  tell  iL  He  is  an  enemy  to  the  ministry,  he 
•MS  them  pomin^  hourly  stronger.    He  knows 


that  a  war  at  once  mi  just  and  onsoooeasltil  woda 
have  certainly  displaced  them,  and  is  thcRfcit, 
in  his  zeal  for  his  country,  angry  that  wai  was 
not  unjustly  made,  and  unsucoeasfully  oondu  ted. 
But  there  are  others  whose  thoupiu  are  kn 
clearly  expressed,  and  whose  schemes  perhaps 
are  less  consequentially  digested;  who  dedsic 
that  they  do  not  wish  for  a  niptiue,  yet  ooodemn 
the  ministry  for  not  doing  that,  by  which  a  rap- 
ture would  natiiFolly  have  been  inade. 

If  one  party  resolves  to  denuind  what  the  ocher 
resolves  to  refuse,  the  dispute  can  be  d^frmiiifri 
only  by  arbitration  ;  and  between  powers  who 
have  no  common  superior,  there  is  no  other  arbi- 
trator than  the  swoitl. 

Whether  the  ministry  might  not  equitably  bare 
demanded  more,  is  not  wonhy  a  question.  The 
utmost  exertion  of  right  is  always  invidious,  aod 
where  claims  are  not  easily  determinable,  is 
always  dangerous.  We  asked  all  that  was  ne- 
cessary, and  persisted  in  our  first  claim  wiihoat 
mean  recession,  or  wanton  aggravation.  The 
Spaniards  found  us  resolute,  arMioompliBd  altera 
short  struggle. 

The  real  crime  of  the  ministiy  ia^  that  they 
have  found  the  means  of  avoiding  thevown  luiD : 
but  the  charge  against  them  is  multifiuioos  aoij 
confused,  as  will  happen,  when  malice  aiMl  d» 
content  are  ashamed  of  their  compfaunL  The  past 
and  the  future  are  complicated  in  the  oeosure. 
We  have  heard  a  tumultuous  Hnmonr  about 
honour  and  rights,  injuries  and  insults,  the  Bdtiih 
flag,  and  the  Favourite's  rudder,  Boccszelli^  coo- 
duct,  and.  Grimaldi*8  declarations^  the  Manilla 
ransom,  delays,  and  reparation. 

Through  the  whole  argumeot  of  tlis  frccioa 
runs  the  general  error,  that  our  settlciBe&t  on 
FallUand's  Isbuid  was  not  only  lawful  but  on 
questionable;  that  our  right  was  not  onljoflftsia 
but  acknowledged  ;  and  that  the  eqiuj  of  ow 
conduct  was  such,  that  the  Spaniards  oouU  not 
blame  or  obstruct  it  without  oombatine  their  o»d 
conviction,  and  opposing  the  gencnl  opmooof 
mankind. 

If  once  it  be  discovered  that,  in  the  ofMnon  of 
the  Spaniards,  our  settlement  was  uffirpfd^  our 
claim  arbitrary,  and  our  conduct  in»nL»nt,  afl  that 
has  happened  will  appear  to  fellow  bj  a  natonl 
concatenatioiu  Doubts  will  ptoclooQ  ffapnti- 
and  disquisition,  disquisition  requires  ddaj,  and 
delay  causes  inconvenience. 

Had  the  Spanish  government  immecfistely 
yielded  unconditionally  all  that  was  required,  we 
might  have  been  satisfied  ;  but  what  would  Eu- 
rope have  Judged  of  their  submission  7  that  they 
shrunk  before  us  as  a  conquered  people  who^  bsT- 
ing  lately  yielded  to  our  arms,  were  now  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  to  our  pride.  The  honour  of 
the  public  is  indeed  of  high  importanee ;  but  «e 
must  remember  that  we  have  had  to  truiiart 
with  a  mighty  king  and  a  powerful  nation,  wl» 
have  unluckily  b^  taught  to  think  fb^^  tbev 
have  honour  to  keep  or  lose  as  well  as  ourselves. 

When  the  Admiralty  were  told  in  June  of  tbe 
warning  given  to  Hunt,  they  were,  I  sqipoie, 
informed  that  Hunt  had  first  provoked  u  bf 
warning  away  the  Spaniards,  and  naturally  con- 
sidered one  act  of  insolence  as  K»i«tvi.fH  by  tn- 
other,  without  expecting  that  more  wooU  be 
done  on  either  side.  Of  representations  aod  it* 
monstrances  there  would  be  no  etid,  if  they  ««• 
to  be  made  whenever  amall  oomnaDdcn  sit  0* 
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chrfl  to  etch  other ;  nor  could  peace  ever  be  en- 
joyed, if  upon  such  transient  proYocations  it  be 
imagined  necessarjr  to  prepare  for  war.  We 
anma  then,  it  is  said,  have  increased  our  force 
wiui  more  leisure  and  less  inconrenience;  but 
this  is  to  judge  only  by  the  event.  We  omitted 
to  disturb  the  public,  because  we  did  not  suppose 
that  an  armament  would  be  necessary. 

Some  months  afterwards,  as  has  been  told, 
Buccarelli,  the  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  sent 
mgainst  the  settlement  of  Port  Egmont  a  force 
which  ensured  the  conquesL  •  The  Spanish  com- 
mander required  the  English  captains  to  depart, 
but  they,  thinking  that  resistance  necessary 
which  they  knew  to  be  useless,  gave  the  Spa- 
niards the  right  of  prescribing  tenns  of  capitula- 
tion. The  Spaniaras  imposed  no  new  condition, 
except  that  the  sloop  should  not  sail  under  twenty 
days :  and  of  this  thev  secured  the  performance 
by  taking  off  the  rudaer. 

To  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  there  appears 
nothing  in  all  this  unreasonable  or  offensive.  If 
the  English  intended  to  keep  their  stipulation, 
.  how  were  they  injured  by  the  detention  of  the 
rudder  ?  If  the  rudder  be  to  a  ship  what  his  tail 
is  in  fables  to  a  fox,  the  part  in  which  honour  is 
placed,  and  of  which  the  violation  is  never  to  be 
endurcMd,  I  am  sorry  that  the  Favourite  suffered 
an  indignity,  but  cannot  yet  think  it  a  cause  for 
which  nations  should  slaughter  one  another. 

When  Buccarelli's  invasion  was  known  and. 
the  dignity  of  the  crown  infringed,  we  demanded 
reparation  and  prepared  for  war,  and  we  gained 
equal  respect  by  the  moderation  of  our  terms,  and 
the  spiiit  of  our  exertion.  The  Simnish  minister 
fanmediately  denied  that  Buccarelli  had  received 
any  particular  orders  to  seize  Port  El^ont,  nor 
praUnided  that  he  was  justified  otherwise  thsin  by 
the  general  inatmctioiM  by  which  the  American 
govemorf  are  required  to  exclude  the  subjects  of 
other  powers. 

To  nave  inquired  whether  our  settlement  at 
Port  Eemont  was  any  violation  of  the  Spanish 
rights,  had  been  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  which 
Um  pertinacity  of  political  disputants  might  have 
continued  without  end.  We  therefore  called  for 
restitution,  not  as  a  confession  of  right,  but  as  a 
reparation  of  honour,  which  required  that  we 
dhiould  be  restored  to  our  former  state  upon  the 
island,  and  that  the  king  of  Spain  should  disavow 
the  action  of  his  governor. 

In  return  to  this  demand,  the  Spaniards  ex- 
pected firom  us  a  disavowal  of  the  menaces  with 
whidi  they  had  been  first  insulted  by  Hunt ;  and 
if  the  claim  to  the  island  be  supposed  doubtful, 
they  certainly  expected  it  witn  equal  reason. 
This,  however,  was  refused,  and  our  superiority 
of  strength  gave  validity  to  our  arguments. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  disavowal  of  the  king 
of  Spain  is  temporary  and  fallacious :  that  Buc- 
carelli*B  armament  had  all  the  appearance  of  re- 
gular forces  and  a  concerted  expedition;  and 
Uiat  he  is  not  treated  at  home  as  a  man  guilty 
of  piracy,  or  as  disobedient  to  the  orders  of  his 
master. 

That  the  expedition  was  well  planned,  and  the 
forces  properly  supplied,  affords  no  proof  of  com- 
munication between  the  governor  and  his  court 
Thoee  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  kingdoms 
in  another  hemisphere,  must  always  be  trusted 
with  power  to  defend  ihem. 

As  little  can  be  inferred  from  his  reception  at 


the  Spanish  court  He  is  not  punished  indeed, 
for  wnat  has  he  done  that  deserves  punishment  7 
He  was  sent  into  America  to  jpiovern  and  defend 
the  dominions  of  Spain.  He  thought  the  English 
were  encroaching,  and  drove  them  away.  No 
Spaniard  thinks  that  he  has  exceeded  his  duty, 
nor  does  the  king  of  Spain  charge  him  with  ex- 
cess. The  boundaries  of  domin  ion  in  that  part  of 
the  world  have  not  vet  been  settled ;  and  he  mis- 
took, if  a  mistake  there  was,  like  a  zealous  sub- 
ject, in  his  master's  favour. 

But  all  this  inquiry  is  superfluous.  Considered 
as  a  reparation  of  honour,  the  disavowal  of  the 
king  ot  Spain,  made  in  the  sight  of  all  Europe,  is 
of  equal  value  whether  true  or  false.  There  is 
indeed  no  reason  to  question  its  veracity ;  they, 
however,  who  do  not  believe  it,  must  allow  the 
weight  of  that  influence  by  which  a  great  prince 
b  reduced  to  disown  his  own  commission.  ■ 

But  the  general  orders  upon  which  the  gover- 
nor is  acknowledged  to  have  acted,  are  neither 
disavowed  nor  explained.  Whv  the  Spaniards 
should  disavow  the  defence  of  tneir  own  territo- 
ries, the  warmest  disputant  will  find  it  difficult  to 
tell ;  and  if  by  an  explanation  is  meant  an  accu- 
rate delineation  of  the  southern  empire,  and  the 
limitation  of  their  claims  beyond  the  line,  it  can- 
not be  imputed  to  any  very  culpable  remissness, 
that  what  has  been  denied  tor  two  centuries  to  the 
European  powers,  was  not  obtained  in  a  hasty 
wrangle  about  a  petty  settlement 

The  ministry  were  too  well  acquainted  with 
negotiation  to  fill  their  heads  with  such  idle  ex- 
pectations. The  question  of  right  was  inexpli« 
cable  and  endless.  They  left  it  as  it  stood.  To 
be  restored  to  actual  possession  was  easily  prac- 
ticable. This  restoration  they  required  and  ob- 
tained. 

But  they  should,  say  their  opponents,  have  in- 
sisted upon  more ;  they  should  nave  exacted  not 
only  reparation  of  our  honour,  but  repayment  of 
our  expense.  Nor  are  they  all  satisfied  with  the 
recovery  of  the  costs  and  damages  of  the  present 
contest ;  they  are  for  taking  this  opportunity  of 
calling  in  old  debts,  and  reviving  our  right  to  the 
ransom  of  Manilla. 

The  Manilla  ransom  has,  I  think,  been  roost 
mentioned  by  the  inferior  bellowers  of  sedition. 
Those  who  lead  the  faction,  know  that  it  cannot 
be  remembered  much  to  their  advantage.  The 
followers  of  Lord  Rockingham  remember  that  his 
ministry  began  and  ended  without  obtaining  it ; 
the  adherents  to  Grenville  would  be  told,  that  he 
could  never  be  taught  to  understand  our  claim. 
The  law  of  nations  made  little  of  his  knowledge. 
Let  him  not,  however,  be  depreciated  in  his 
§rrave.  If  he  was  sometimes  wrong,  he  was  often 
right 

Of  reimbursement  the  talk  has  been  more  con- 
fident, though  not  more  reasonable.  The  ex- 
penses of  war  have  been  often  desired,  have  been 
sometimes  required,  but  were  never  paid:  or 
never  but  when  resistance  was  hopeless,  and  tnere 
remained  no  choice  between  submission  and 
destruction. 

Of  our  late  equipments  I  know  not  from  whom 
the  charge  can  be  very  properly  expected.  The 
king  of  Spain  disavows  the  violence  which  pffO:> 
voked  us  to  arm,  and  for  the  mischiefs  whicn  he 
did  not  do,  why  should  he  pay  7  Buccarelli, 
though  he  had  learned  all  the  arts  of  an  East  In^ 
dian  governor,  could  hardly  have  collected  a| 
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Buenoi  Ayrcs  a  sum  sufficient  to  satisfy  our  de- 
mands. If  he  be  honest,  ho  is  hardly  nch ;  and 
if  he  be  disposed  to  rob,  he  has  the  misfortune  of 
being  placied  where  robbers  hav^e  been  before 
him. 

The  king  of  Snain,  indeed,  delayed  to  comply 
with  our  proposals,  and  our  armament  was  made 
necessary  by  unsaiisfiaictory  answers  and  dilatory 
debates.  The  delay  certainly  increased  our  ex- 
penses, and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  increase  of 
our  expenses  put  an  end  to  delay. 

But  this  is  the  inevitable  process  of  human 
affairs.  Negotiation  requires  time.  What  is  not 
apparent  to  intuition,  must  be  found  by  inquiry. 
Claims  that  have  remained  doubtlul  for  ages,  can- 
not be  settled  in  a  day.  Reciprocal  complaints 
are  not  easily  adjusted  but  by  reciprocal  compli- 
ance. The  Spaniards  thinking  themselves  en- 
titled to  the  island,  and  injured  by  Captain  Hunt, 
in  their  turn  demanded  satisfaction,  which  was 
refused ;  and  where  is  the  wonder  if  their  con- 
cessions were  delayed  !  They  may  tell  us  that 
an  independent  nation  is  to  be  influenced  not  by 
command,  but  by  persuasion ;  that  if  we  expect 
our  proposals  to  oe  received  without  deliberauon, 
we  assume  that  sovereignty  wliich  they  do  not 
mnl  us ;  and  that  if  we  arm  while  we  are  de- 
u berating,  we  must  indulge  our  martial  ardour  at 
our  own  charge. 

The  English  ministry  asked  ail  that  was  rea- 
sonable, and  enforced  all  that  they  asked.  Our 
national  honour  is  advanced,  and  our  interest, 
if  any  interest  we  have,  is  sufficiently  secured. 
There  can  be  none  amongst  us  to  whom  this 
transaction  does  not  seem  happily  concluded, 
but  those  who,  having  fixed  their  bopes  on  pub- 
lic calamities,  sat  like  vultures  waiting  for  a 
day  of  carnage.  Having  worn  out  all  the  arts  of 
domestic  sedition,  having  wearied  violence,  and 
exhausted  ^Isebood,  they  yet  flattered  them- 
selves with  some  assistance  from  the  pride  or 
malice  of  Spain ;  and  when  they  could  no  lon^r 
make  the  people  complain  of  grievances  which 
they  did  not  feel,  they  had  the  comfort  yet  of 
knowing  that  real  evils  were  possible,  and  their 
resolution  is  well  known  of  charging  all  evils  on 
their  governors. 

The  reconciliation  was  therefore  considered 
as  the  loss  of  their  last  anchor ;  and  received 
not  only  with  the  fretfulness  of  disappointment, 
but  the  rage  of  desperation.  When  they  found 
that  all  were  happy  in  spite  of  their  machina- 
tions, and  the  soft  effulgence  of  peace  shone  out 
upon  the  nation,  they  felt  no  motion  but  that  of 
sullen  envy ;  they  could  not,  like  Milton*s  prince 
of  hell,  abstract  themselves  a  moment  from  their 
evil ;  as  they  have  not  the  wit  of  Satan,  they 
have  not  his  virtue  ;  they  tried  once  again  what 
could  be  done  by  sophistry  without  art,  and 
confidence  without  credit  They  represented 
their  sovereign  as  dishonoured,  and  their  coun- 
tiT  as  betrayed,  or,  in  their  fiercer  paroxysms 
ot  fury,  reviled  their  sovereign  as  betraying  it 

Their  pretences  I  have  here  endeavoured  to 
expose,  by  showing  that  more  than  has  been 
yielded  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  more  per- 
haps was  not  to  be  desired,  and  that,  if  all  had 
been  refused,  there  had  scarcely  been  an  ade- 
quate reason  for  war. 

There  was  perhaps  never  much  danger  of  war 
or  of  refusal ;  but  what  danger  there  was,  pro- 
eetded  fiEom  tiM  faction.    ^Nrdgn  nationi^  un- 


acquainted with  the  insolence  of  ComBMNi  Coob- 
cils,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  bowl  of  plcMu 
patriotism,  when  they  heard  of  rabbles  and  rioti^ 
of  petitions  and  remonstrances,  of  disopotflBtia 
Surrey,  Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire,  woeo  they 
saw  the  chain  of  subordination  broken,  and  tfas 
legislature  threatened  and  defied,  natnrally  irat- 
gined  that  such  a  government  bad  little  leisare 
for  Falkland's  Island ;  they  supposed  that  tbs 
Elnglish,  when  they  returned  ejected  from  Port 
Egmont,  would  find  Wilkes  invested  with  the 
protectorate ;  or  see  the  Mayor  of  London,  what 
the  French  have  formeriy  seen  their  mayofs  of 
the  palace,  the  commander  of  the  army  and  tnlor 
of  the  king ;  that  they  would  be  called  to  teB 
their  tale  b^ore  the  Common  Council ;  and  that 
the  world  was  to  expect  war  or  peace  ironi  a  vols 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  Bill  oi  Rights. 

But  our  enemies  have  now  lost  their  hopei^ 
and  our  friends,  I  hope,  are  recovered  from  meir 
fears.  To  fancy  that  our  government  can  be 
subverted  by  the  rabble,  whom  its  lenity  has 
pampered  into  impudence,  is  to  fear  that  a  dly 
may  be  drowned  by  the  overflowing  of  its  ken- 
nels. The  distemper  which  cowardice  or  mafice 
thought  either  decay  of  the  vitals,  or  resohition 
of  the  nerves,  appears  at  last  to  have  been  no- 
thing more  than  a  political  pkikirimtUf  a  i 
too  foathsome  for  a  plainer  name ;  bnt  the  t 
of  negligence  rather  than  of  weakness,  and  of 
which  the  shame  is  greater  than  the  dai^er. 

Among  the  disturbers  of  our  otiiet  are  sosm 
animals  of  greater  bulk,  whom  Oieir  poww  of 
roaring  persuaded  us  to  think  formidable,  bat 
we  now  perceive  that  sound  and  force  do  not 
always  go  together.  The  noise  of  a  aavage 
proves  nothing  but  bis  hunger. 

Ailer  all  our  broils,  forei^  and  domestic,  w« 
may  at  last  hope  to  remain  a  while  m  fpitit 
amused  with  the  view  of  our  own  sQcoessu  We 
have  gained  political  strength  by  tbe  incieass  sf 
our  reputation ;  we  have  gained  real  Bliia|lk 
by  the  reparation  of  our  navy ;  we  have  shown 
Europe  tnat  ten  years  of  war  have  not  yet  ei- 
hausted  us ;  and  we  have  enforced  oar  settle- 
ment on  an  island  on  which  twenty  years  ago  wt 
durst  not  venture  to  look. 

These  are  the  gratifications  only  of  hooflrt 
minds ;  but  there  is  a  time  in  which  hope  cones 
to  all.  From  the  present  happiness  oftbe  pub- 
lic the  patriots  themselves  may  derive  advan- 
tage. To  be  harmless,  though  by  impotence, 
obtains  some  desree  of  kindness:  no  man  bates 
a  worm  as  he  bates  a  viper ;  tbey  were  once 
dreaded  enough  to  be  detested,  as  serpents  that 
could  bite ;  they  have  now  shown  that  tbey  can 
only  hiss,  and  may  therefore  quietly  slink  into 
holes  and  change  their  slou^  unmolested  and 
forgotten. 


THE  PATRIOT, 

(Addreaaed  to  the  Electon  qf  Ortai 


I7W.) 


They  bawl  for  freedom  in  th«ir  i 

Yet  8til]  revoU  when  u-uih  should  set  t 

License  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty. 

For  who  loves  that  must  fine  be  wise  and  good 


To  improve  the  golden  moment  of  oppoitomty 
and  catch  the  £ood  that  is  within  our  leach,  li 
the  great  art  of  Hfe.    ManywoDttmi  ~    ' 
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which  might  once  have  been  supplied ;  and  much 
lime  ia  loat  in  regretting  the  time  which  had  been 
loat  before. 

At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  comes  the  Sa- 
tumalian  season,  when  the  freemen  of  Great 
Britain  may  please  themselves  with  the  choice 
of  their  representatives.  This  happy  day  has 
now  arrived,  somewhat  sooner  thain  it  could  be 
claimed. 

To  select  and  depute  those  by  whom  laws  are 
to  be  made,  and  taxes  to  be  granted,  is  a  hiffh 
dignity,  and  an  important  trust :  and  it  is  the 
business  of  every  elector  to  consider  how  this 
dimity  may  be  well  sustained,  and  this  trust 
faithfully  discharsed. 

It  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  ail  who  have  voices  in  this  national  delibera- 
tion, that  no  man  can  deserve  a  seat  in  parUa- 
ment  who  is  not  a  patriot.  No  other  man  will 
protect  our  rights,  no  other  man  can  merit  our 
confidence. 

A  PATRIOT  is  he  whose  public  conduct  is 
regulated  by  one  single  motive,  the  love  of  his 
country ;  who  as  an  agent  in  parliament,  has 
for  himself  neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  kind- 
ness nor  resentment,  but  refers  every  thing  to 
the  common  interest 

That  of  five  hundred  men,  such  as  this  de- 
cenermte  age  affivds,  a  majority  can  be  found 
uus  virtuously  abstracted,  who  will  affirm? 
Vet  there  is  no  good  in  despondence :  vigilance 
and  activity  often  effect  more  than  was  expected. 
Let  us  take  a  Patriot  where  we  can  meet  him  ; 
and  that  we  may  not  flatter  ourselves  by  false 
appearances,  distinguish  those  marks  which 
are  certain  nrom  those  which  may  deceive :  for 
a  man  may  have  the  external  appearance  of 
a  Patriot,  without  the  constituent  Qualities ;  as 
false  coins  have  often  lustre,  thougn  they  want 
weight. 

Some  claim  a  place  in  the  list  of  Patriots  by 
an  acrimonious  and  unremitting  opposition  to 
the  court 

This  mark  is  by  no  means  infallible.  Patriot- 
ism is  not  necessarily  included  in  rebellion.  A 
man  may  hate  his  king,  yet  not  love  his  country. 
He  that  nas  been  refused  a  reasonable  or  unrea- 
aonable  request,  who  thinks  his  merit  undci^ 
rated,  and  sees  his  influence  decUning,  begins 
soon  to  talk  of  natural  equality,  the  absurdity  of 
numy  made  for  one,  the  original  compact,  the 
foundation  of  authority,  and  the  majesty  of  the 
people.  As  his  political  melancholy  increases, 
ne  tells,  and  perhaps  dreams,  of  the  advances  of 
the  prerogative,  and  the  dangers  of  arbitrary 
power ;  yet  his  design  in  all  his  declamation  is 
not  to  benefit  his  country,  but  to  gratify  his  ma- 
lice. 

These,  however,  are  the  most  honest  of  the 
opponents  of  government ;  their  patriotism  is  a 
species  of  disease ;  and  they  feel  some  part  of 
what  they  express.  But  the  greater,  far  the 
greater,  number  of  those  who  mve  and  rail,  and 
mquire  and  accuse,  neither  respect,  nor  fear, 
nor  care  for  the  public ;  but  hope  to  force  their 
way  to  riches  by  virulence  ana  invective,  and 
are  vehement  and  clamorous,  only  that  they 
maT  be  sooner  hired  to  be  silent 

A  man  sometimes  starts  up  a  patriot  only  by 
disseminating  discontent,  and  propagating  re- 
^rts  of  secret  influence,  or  dangerous  counsels, 
of  v'  4ated  rights,  and  encroachmg  usurpation. 


This  practice  is  no  ceitain  note  of  patriotisni. 
To  instigate  the  populace  with  rage  beyond  the 
provocation,  is  to  suspend  public  happiness,  if 
not  to  destroy  it  H  e  is  no  lover  of  his  coun* 
try  that  unnecessarily  disturbs  its  peace.  Few 
errors,  and  few  faults  of  government,  can  justify 
an  appeal  to  the  rabble ;  who  ought  not  to  judge 
of  what  they  cannot  understand,  and  whose 
opinions  are  not  propagated  by  reason,  but 
cauffht  by  contagion. 

The  fallaciousness  of  this  note  of  patriotism 
is  particularly  apparent  when  the  clamour  con- 
tinues after  the  evil  is  past  They  who  are  still 
filUog  our  ears  with  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the  Free- 
holders of  Middlesex,  lament  a  grievance  that 
is  now  at  an  end.  Mr.  Wilkes  may  be  chosen, 
if  any  will  choose  him,  and  the  precedent  of  iua 
exlusion  makes  not  any  honest,  or  any  decent^ 
man  think  himself  in  danger. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  name  of  a 
Patriot  can  be  fairly  given  as  the  reward  of  se- 
cret satire,  or  open  outrage.  To  till  the  news* 
papers  with  sly  nints  of  corruption  and  intrigue, 
to  circulate  the  Middlesex  Journal,  and  London 
Paquet,  may,  indeed,  be  zeal ;  but  it  may  like- 
wise be  interest  and  malice.  To  ofler  a  petition, 
not  expected  to  be  granted :  to  insult  a  kiiij^ 
with  a  rude  remonstrance,  only  because  there  m 
no  punishment  for  legal  insolence,  is  not  cou- 
rage, for  there  is  no  danger ;  nor  patriotism,  for 
it  tends  to  the  subversion  of  order,  and  lets 
wickedness  loose  upon  the  land,  by  destroying 
the  reverence  due  to  sovereign  authority. 

It  is  the  quality  of  patriotism  to  be  jealous 
and  watchful,  to  observe  all  secret  machinations^ 
and  to  see  public  dangers  at  a  distance.  The 
true  lover  of  his  country  is  readv  to  comrouni* 
cate  his  fears,  and  to  sound  the  alarm,  whenever 
he  perceives  the  approach  of  mischief.  But  he 
sounds  no  alarm,  wnon  there  is  no  enemy:  he 
never  terrifies  his  countrymen  till  he  is  terrified 
himself.  The  patriotism  therefore  may  be  justly 
doubted  of  him,  who  professes  to  be  disturbed 
by  incredibilities ;  who  tells,  that  the  last  peace 
was  obtained  by  bribing  the  Princess  of  Wales ; 
that  the  king  is  grasping  at  arbitrary  power ; 
and  that  because  the  French  in  the  new  con 
quests  enjoy  their  own  laws,  there  is  a  design 
at  court  of  abolishing  in  England  the  trial  by 
juries. 

Still  less  does  the  true  Patriot  circulate  opi- 
nions which  he  knows  to  be  false.  No  man, 
who  loves  his  country,  fills  the  nation  with  cla- 
morous complaints,  that  the  protestant  religion 
is  in  danger,  because  popery  is  established  in  thi 
extensive  province  of  Q,uebec — a  falsehood  so  open 
and  shameless,  that  it  can  need  no  confutation 
amon^  those  who  know  that  of  which  it  is  al* 
most  impossible  for  the  most  unenhghtened  zea- 
lot to  be  ignorant       * 

That  (Suebec  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, at  too  great  a  distance  to  do  much  good 
or  harm  to  the  European  world  : 

That  the  inhabitants,  beinff  French,  were  al- 
ways papists,  who  are  certainly  more  dangerous 
as  enemies,  than  as  subjects : 

That  though  the  province  be  wide,  the  people 
are  few,  orobably  not  so  many  as  may  be  found 
in  one  ot  Uie  larger  English  counties : 

That  persecution  is  not  more  virtuous  in  ^ 
protestant  than  a  papist ;  and  that  while  we 
blame  Louis  ibe  Fourteenth  for  his  dragoom 
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mod  his  salleys,  we  ought,  when  power  comes 
into  our  hands,  to  use  it  with  greater  equity : 

That  when  Canada  with  its  inhabitants  was 
yielded,  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  religion  was 
stipulated ;  a  condition,  of  which  king  William, 
who  was  no  propagator  of  popery,  gave  an 
example  nearer  home,  at  the  surrender  of  Li- 
merick : 

That  in  an  age,  where  every  mouth  is  open  for 
liberty  of  conscience ^  it  is  equitable  to  show  some 
regard  to  the  conscience  of  a  papist,  who  may 
be  supposed,  like  other  men,  to  think  himself 
safest  in  his  own  religion ;  and  that  those,  at 
least,  who  enjoy  a  toleration,  ought  not  to  deny 
it  to  our  new  subjects. 

If  liberty  of  conscience  be  a  natural  right,  we 
have  no  power  to  withhold  it ;  if  it  be  an  indul- 
gence, it  may  be  allowed  to  papists,  while  it  is 
not  denied  to  other  sects. 

A  Patriot  is  necessarily  and  invariably  a  lover  _ 
of  the  people.  But  even  this  mark  may  some- 
times deceive  us. 

The  people  is  a  venr  heterogeneous  and  con- 
fused mass  of  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  wise 
and  the  foolish,  the  good  and  the  bad.  Before 
we  confer  on  a  man,  who  caresses  the  people, 
the  title  of  Patriot,  we  must  examine  to  wnat 
part  of  the  people  he  directs  his  notice.  It  is 
proverbially  said,  that  he  who  dissembles  his 
own  character,  may  be  known  by  that  of  his 
companions.  If  the  candidate  of  patriotism  en- 
deavours to  infuse  right  opinions  into  the  higher 
ranks,  and  by  their  influence  to  regulate  the 
lower ;  if  he  consorts  chiefly  wjth  the  wise,  the 
temperate,  the  regular,  ana  the  virtuous,  his 
love  of  the  people  ma]^  be  rational  and  honest 
But  if  his  first  or  principal  application  be  to  the 
indigent,  who  are  always  inflammable ;  to  the 
weak,  who  are  naturally  suspicious ;  to  the  ig- 
norant, who  are  easily  misled ;  and  to  the  pro- 
fligate, who  have  no  hope  but  from  mischief  and 
confusion ;  let  his  love  of  the  people  be  no  longer 
boasted.  No  man  can  reasonably  be  thought  a 
lover  of  his  country,  for  roasting  an  ox,  or  burn- 
ing a  boot,  or  attending  the  meeting  at  Mile 
End,  or  registering  his  name  in  the  Lumber 
Troop.  He  may,  among  the  drunkards,  be  a 
hearty  fellow,  and  among  sober  handicraftsmen, 
a  free-spoken  gentleman ;  but  he  must  have 
some  better  distinction  before  he  is  a  Patriot 

A  Patriot  is  always  ready  to  countenance  the 
just  claims,  and  animate  the  reasonable  hopes, 
of  the  people;  he  reminds  them  frequently  of 
their  rights,  and  stimulates  them  to  resent  en- 
croachments, and  to  multiply  securities. 

But  all  this  may  be  done  in  appearance,  with- 
out real  patriotism.  He  that  raises  false  hopes 
to  serve  a  present  purpose,  only  makes  a  way 
for  disappointment  and  discontent    He  who 

Sromises  to  endeavour,  what  he  knows  his  en- 
eavours  unable  to  effect,  means  only  to  delude 
his  followers  by  an  empty  clamour  of  ineffectual 
teal, 

A  true  Patriot  is  no  lavish  promiser :  he  un- 
dertakes not  to  shorten  pariiaments ;  to  repeal 
laws ;  or  to  change  the  mode  of  representation, 
transmitted  by  our  ancestors:  he  knows  that 
futurity  is  not  m  his  power,  and  that  all  times  are 
not  aUke  favourable  to  change. 

Much  less  does^  he  make  a  vague  and  indefi- 
nite promise  of  obeying  the  mandates  of  his  con- 
•tituenli.    H«  knowi  tbe  prejiidioet  of  ftctioiiy  I 


and  the  inconstancy  of  the  multitude.  B«  , 
would  first  inquire,  how  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
stituents shall  be  taken.  Popular  instmctioos 
are  commonly  the  work,  not  of  tbe  wise  and 
steady,  but  the  violent  and  rash ;  meetings  held 
for  directing  representatives  are  seldom  attended 
but  by  the  idle  and  the  dissolute;  and  he  ti 
not  without  suspicion,  that  of  his  constituents, 
as  of  otlier  numners  of  men,  the  smaller  part 
may  often  be  the  wiser. 

He  considers  himself  as  deputed  to  prosDote 
the  public  good,  and  to  preserve  his  constitii- 
ents,  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  not  onlj 
from  being  hurt  by  others,  but  from  hortiiig 
themselves. 

The  conunon  marks  of  patriotism  having  been 
examined,  and  shown  to  be  such  as  artifice  may 
counterfeit,  or  folly  misapply,  it  cannot  be  im- 
proper to  consider,  whether  there  are  not  some 
characteristical  modes  of  speaking  or  acting 
which  may  prove  a  man  to  be  not  a  pairiaL 

In  this  inquiry,  perhaps,  clearer  evidence  may 
be  discovered,  and  firmer  persuasion  attained ; 
for  it  is  commonly  easier  to  know  what  is  wroof 
than  what  is  right ;  to  find  ^hat  we  ahoold  afoi{ 
than  what  we  should  pnnrae. 

As  war  is  one  of  the  heavieat  of  national  evila, 
a  calamity  in  which  every  species  of  miseiy  is 
involved ;  as  it  sets  the  senerml  snfetr  tnhsisid, 
suspends  commerce,  ana  desolates  me  eoontiy ; 
as  It  exposes  great  numbers  to  hardships,  dan- 
gers, captivity,  and  death ;  no  man,whodMuci 
the  public  prosperity,  will  inflame  genenl  resesl- 
ment  by  aggravatins  minute  injuries,  or  eofordnff 
disputable  rights  of  little  importance. 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  pronounced,  that 
those  men  are  no  Patriots,  who.  whoi  the  na- 
tional honour  was  vindicated  in  the  sight  of  Eih 
rope,  and  the  Spaniards  having  invaded  what 
they  call  their  own,  had  shrunk  to  a  dbawiral 
of  their  attempt,  and  a  relaxation  of  thcsr  claim, 
would  still  have  insti^ted  us  to  a  war  for  a 
bleak  and  barren  spot  m  the  Magellanic  Oceui, 
of  which  no  use  could  be  made,  unless  it  were  a 
place  of  exile  for  the  hypocrites  of  patriotism. 

Yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that,  by  the  bowl- 
ing violence  of  patriotic  rage,  the  nation  was  fer 
a  time  exasperated  to  such  madness,  that  for  a 
barren  rock,  under  a  stormy  sky,  we  might  have 
now  been  fighting  and  dying,  had  not  oar  com- 
petitors been  wiser  than  ourselves;  and  those 
who  are  now  courting  the  favour  of  the  people 
by  noisy  professions  of  public  spirit,  would, 
while  they  were  counting  tne  profits  of  their  ar- 
tifice, have  enjoyed  the  patriotic  pleasure  of 
hearing  sometimes,  that  thousands  had  beta 
slaughtered  in  a  batUe,  and  sometimes  that  a 
navy  had  been  dispeopled  by  poisoned  air  aoi 
corrupted  food. 

He  that  wishes  to  see  his  country  robbed  d 
its  rights,  cannot  be  a  Patriot 

That  man  therefore  is  no  Patriot,  who  juslifiei 
the  ridiculous  claims  of  American  usurpatios; 
who  endeavours  to  deprive  the  nation  ofrarBe- 
tural  and  lawful  authority  over  its  own  cokMuef ; 
those  colonies  which  were  settled  under  EnfW 
protection ;  were  constituted  by  an  EngltshQLl^ 
ter ;  and  have  been  defended  by  Enj^u^  aivi> 

To  suppose,  that  by  sending  out  a  eokMgr,tbe 
nation  established  an  indepei^ent  power;  tbtt 
when,  by  mdulgence  and  fayour,  enucnnti  vt 
beoome  richythsj  ibnll  iioi  coolribiSt  li  l^ar 
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own  defence,  but  at  their  own  pletsure ;  and 
that  they  shall  not  be  included,  like  millions  of 
their  fellow- subjecta,  in  the  general  system  of 
representation ;  involyes  such  an  accumulation 
ofabsurdity,  as  nothing  but  the  show  of  patriot- 
ism could  palliate. 

He  that  accepts  protection,  stipulates  ■obedi- 
ence. We  have  always  protected  the  Ameri- 
cans ;  we  may  therefore  subject  them  to  govern- 
ment. 

The  less  is  included  in  the  greater.    That 
power  which  can  take  away  life,  may  seize  upon 
'  property.    The  parliament  may  enact  for  Ame- 
rica a  law  of  capital  punishment  ^  it  may  there- 
fore establisli  a  mode  and  proportion  of  taxation. 

But  there  are  some  who  lament  the  state  of 
the  poor  Bostonians,  because  they  cannot  all  be 
supposed  to  have  committed  acts  of  rebellion, 
jet  all  are  involved  in  the  penalty  imposed^ — 
Xhis,  they  say,  is  to  violate  tne  first  rule  of  jus- 
tice, by  condemning  the  innocent  to  suffer  with 
theguilty. 

Ttds  deserves  some  notice,  as  it  seems  dictated 
by  equity  and  humanity,  bowever  it  may  raise 
contempt  by  the  ignorance  which  it  betrays  of 
the  state  or  man,  and  the  system  of  things. — 
That  the  innocent  should  be  confounded  with 
the  gnilty,  is  undoubtedl^r  an  evil ;  but  it  w  an 
evil  which  no  care  or  caution  can  prevent  Na- 
tional crimes  require  national  punishments,  of 
which  many  must  necessarily  have  their  part, 
who  have  not  incurred  them  by  personal  guilt 
If  rebels  should  fortify  a  town,  the  cannon  of 
lawful  authority  will  endanger  equally  the  harm- 
less burghers  and  the  criminal  garrison. 

In  some  cases,  those  suffer  most  who  are  least 
intended  to  be  hurt  If  the  French,  in  the  late 
war,  had  taken  an  English  city,  and  permitted 
the  natives  to  keep  their  dwellings,  how  could  it 
have  been  recovered,  but  by  the  slaughter  of  our 
friends?  A  bomb  might  as  well  destroy  an 
Enclisfanian  as  a  Frenchman;  and  by  famine 
we  Know  that  the  inhabitants  would  be  the  first 
that  should  perish. 

This  infliction  of  promiscuous  evil  may  there- 
fore be  lamented,  but  cannot  be  blamed.  The 
power  of  lawful  government  must  be  maintain- 
ed ;  and  the  miseries  which  rebellion  produces 
can  be  eharged  <m\y  on  the  rebels. 

That  man,  likewise,  is  not  a  Patriot,  who  de- 
nies his  governors  their  due  praise,  and  who  con- 
ceals from  the  people  the  oonefits  which  they 
receive.  Those,  therefore,  can  lay  no  claim  to 
this  illustrious  appellation,  who  impute  want  of 
public  spirit  to  the  late  parliament ;  an  assembly 
of  men,  whom,  notwithstanding  some*  fluctu- 
ation of  counsel,  and  some  weakness  of  agency, 
the  nation  must  always  remember  with  grati- 
tude, since  it  is  indebted  to  them  for  a  very  am- 
ple concession  in  the  resignation  of  protections, 
and  m  wise  and  honest  attempt  to  improve  the 
constitution,  in  the  new  judicature  instituted  for 
the  trial  of  elections. 

The  right  of  protection,  which  might  be  ne- 
cessary when  it  was  first  claimed,  and  was  very 
consistent  with  that  liberality  of  immunities  in 
which  the  feudal  constitution  delighted^  was,  by 
its  nature,  liable  to  abuse,  and  bad  m  reality 
been  sometimes  misapplied,  to  the  evasion  of  the 
law,  and  the  defeat  of  justice.  The  evil  was 
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perhaps  not  adequate  to  the  clamour :  nor  is  it 
very  certain,  that  the  possible  good  ot  this  pri- 
vilege was  not  more  than  equal  to  the  possible 
evil.  It  is,  however,  plain,  that  whether  they 
save  any  thing  or  not  to  the  public,  they  at  least 
lost  something  from  themselves.  They  divested 
their  dicnity  of  a  very  splendid  distinction,  and 
showedthat  they  were  more  willing  than  their 

{iredecessors  to  stand  on  a  level  with  their  feU 
ow-subjects. 

The  new  mode  of  trying  elections,  if  it  be 
found  effectual,  will  diffuse  its  consequences 
further  than  seems  yet  to  be  foreseen.  It  is,  I 
believe,  generally  considered  as  advantageous 
only  to  those  who  claim  seats  in  parliament; 
but,  if  to  choose  representatives  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  rights  of  Englishmen,  every  voter 
must  consider  that  law  as  adding  to  his  hap- 
piness^ which  makes  his  suffrage  efficacious; 
since  tt  wms  vain  to  choose,  whfle  the  election 
could  be  controlled  by  any  other  power. 

With  what  imperious  contempt  of  ancient 
rights,  and  what  audaciousness  of  arbitraiy  au- 
thority, former  parliaments  have  judged  the  dis- 
putes about  elections,  it  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
late. The  claim  of  a  candidate,  and  the  right  ol 
electors,  are  said  scarcely  to  have  been,  even  in 
appearance,  referred  to  conscience ;  but  to  have 
been  decided  by  party,  hj  passion,  bv  prejudiee, 
or  by  frolic.  To  have  friends  in  the  borouf^n 
was  of  litUe  use  to  him  who  wanted  friends  m 
the  house ;  a  pretence  was  easily  found  to  evade 
a  majority,  and  the  seat  was  at  last  his,  that  wee 
chosen  not  by  his  electors,  but  his  fellow-senators. 

Thus  the  nation  was  insulted  with  a  mock 
election,  and  the  parliament  was  filled  with  spu- 
rious representatives ;  one  of  the  most  important 
claims,  that  of  right  to  sit  in  the  supreme  coun- 
cil of  the  kingdom,  was  debated  in  jest,  and  no 
man  could  be  confident  of  success  from  the  justice 
of  his  cause. 

A  disputed  election  is  now  tried  with  the  same 
scrupulousness  and  solemnity  as  any  other  title* 
The  candidate  that  has  deserved  well  of  his 
neighbours,  may  now  be  certain  of  enjoying  the 
efiect  of  their  approbation ;  and  the  elector,  who 
has  voted  honestly  for  known  merit,  maybe 
certain  that  he  has  not  voted  in  vain. 

Such  was  the  parliament,  which  some  of  those^ 
who  are  uqw  aspiring  to  sit  in  another,  have 
taught  the  rabble  to  consider  as  on  unlawful 
convention  of  men,  wortliless,  venal,  and  proe- 
titute,  slaves  of  the  court  and  tyrants  of  the 
people. 

1  hat  tlie  next  House  of  Commons  may  act 
upon  the  principles  of  the  last,  with  more  con- 
stancy and  Jiigher  spirit,  roust  be  the  wish  of  ell 
who  wish  well  to  the  public ;  and  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  nation  will  re- 
cover from  its  delusion,  and  unite  in  a  general 
abhorrence  of  those  who,  by  deceiving  the  cre- 
dulous  with  fictitious  mischiefs,  overbearing  the 
weak  by  audacity  of  falsehood,  by  appealing  to 
the  jugmcnt  of  ignorance,  and  flattering  the 
vanity  of  meanness,  by  slanderin?  honesty  and 
insulting  dignity,  have  gathered  round  them 
whatever  the  kingdom  can  supply  of  base,  and 
gross,  and  profligate;  and,  raiitd  by  merit  ft 
this  bad  etninence,  arrogate  Xq  themselves  the 
name  of  pateiots. 
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AM  ANSWER  TO  THB  RESOLUTIONS  AND  ADDRESS 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  CONGRESS,  1775. 

In  aU  the  piuts  of  huinan  knowledge,  whether 
Cerminating  in  science  mereljr  speailatiTe,  or 
operating  upon  life  private  or  civil,  are  admitted 
some  fundamental  principles,  or  oommon  ax- 
ioms, which  bein^  generally  received  are  little 
doubted,  and  bcmg  little  aoubted  hate  been 
rarelv  proved 

Or  these  gratuitous  and  acknowledged  troths 
it  is  often  the  fate  to  become  less  evident  by  en- 
deavours to  explain  them,  however  necessary 
•uch  endeavours  may  be  made  by  the  misappre- 
hensions of  absurdity,  or  the  sophistries  of  in- 
terest It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of 
science ;  because  notions  cannot  always  be  found 
more  intellidble  than  those  which  are  question- 
ed. It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of 
practice,  because  thev  have  for  the  most  part 
not  been  discovered  by  investigation,  but  ob- 
truded by  experience;  and  the  demonstrator 
will  find,  afVer  an  operose  deduction,  that  he  has 
been  trying  to  make  that  seen  which  can  be 
only  felt. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  position,  that  ^  the  su- 
preme power  of  every  community  has  the  right 
of  requuing  from  all  its  subjects,  such  eontriou- 
tions  as  are  necessary  to  the  pubtie  safety  or 
public  prosperity,"  which  was  considered  by  all 
mankind  as  comprising  the  primary  and  essen- 
tial condition  of  all  political  society,  till  it  be- 
came disputed  by  those  zealots  of  anarchy,  who 
have  denied  to  the  parliament  of  Britain  the 
right  of  taxing  the  American  Colonies. 

In  favour  of  this  exemption  of  the  Americans 
from  the  authority  of  theu-  lawful  sovereign,  and 
the  dominion  of  their  mother-country,  very  loud 
clamours  have  been  raised,  and  many  wild  as- 
sertions advanced,  which  by  such  as  borrow 
their  opinions  from  the  reigning  fiuhion  have 
been  admitted  as  arguments;  and,  what  is 
strange,  though  their  tendency  is  to  lessen  Eng^ 
lish  honour,  and  English  |)ower,  have  been  heard 
by  Englishmen  with  a  wish  to  find  them  true. 
Fassion  has  in  its  first  violence  controlled  interest, 
as  the  eddy  for  a  while  runs  against  the  stream. 

To  be  prejudiced  is  always  to  be  weak ;  yet 
there  are  prejudices  so  near  to  Uuidable,  that 
tliey  have  oeen  often  praised,  and  are  always 
pardoned.  To  love  their  country  has  been  con- 
sidered as  virtue  in  men,  whose  love  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  blind,  because  their  prefer- 
ence was  made  without  a  comparison;  but  it 
has  never  been  my  fortune  to  find,  either  in  an- 
cient or  modem  writers,  any  honourable  mention 
of  those  who  have  with  equal  blindness  hated 
their  country. 

^  These  antipatriotic  prejudices  are  the  abor- 
tions of  folly  impregnateid  by  faction,  whkh 
being  produced  against  the  standing  order  of 
nature,  have  not  strength  sufikient  for  k>ng  fife. 
They  are  bom  only  to  scream  and  perish,  and 
leave  those  to  contempt  or  detestation,  whose 
kindness  was  employed  to  nurse  them  into 
mischief. 

To  perplex  the  opinion  of  the  public,  many 
artifices  have  been  used,  which,  as  usually  hap- 
pens when  falsehood  is  to  be  maintaiDed  by 
fraud,  lose  their  force  by  count^picting  one 
another. 


ko  fled  finom  tynany  ts 
b  persoaded  to  lose  all 
all  sense  of  dignily,  ii 
people,  who  MiTaf 
a  wud  coobCit,  sad 


ThenatioD  is  aometimea  UbamUiMbya 
tender  tale  of  men  who 
rocks  and  deserts,  and  is 
claims  of  justice,  and 
compassion  for  a  harol 
worked  hard  for  bread  in 
obtained  by  the  slow  pfogressioo  of  ■Mnnal  m- 
dustry  the  accommodations  of  life,  aia  now  ia 
vaded  bv  unprecedented  oppreasioii,  and  ploa- 
dered  of^  their  piopertics  by  the  harpea  of  taxa- 
tion. 

We  are  toU  how  tbeir  indnatry  ia  ohstmcldl 
by  unnataral  restraints,  and  their  trade  oonfiaed 
by  rigoroas  prohibitions;  how  they  aia  Mad 
den  to  enjoy  the  products  of  their  own  aoil,  ta 
manufiteture  the  materials  which  natore  sinadi 
before  them,  or  to  cany  their  own  £oods  to  the 
nearest  market :  and  sorely  tha  generosity  of 
English  viitue  wiU  never  heap  new  wo* 
those  that  are  already  overladen ;  wiUnefi 
li|g;ht  in  that  dominion,  which  eannoi  ba 
cised  but  by  cruelty  and  outra^ 

But  whue  we  are  meltiiy  in  aileoi  < 
and  in  the  transports  of  defeooa  pity  < 
both  the  sword  and  baknce  from  our  iMadsl 
another  friend  of  the  Americans  thaks  it  beHer 
to  awaken  another  passion,  and  tries  la  ab^ 
our  interest,  or  excite  our  veacratioay  by  aeeoBBis 
of  their  greatness  and  their  opolenca,  of  the  fer- 
tility of  their  fend,  and  the  apkadonr  of  thrir 
towns.  We  then  begin  to  consider  the  qnssliai 
with  more  evenness  of  mind,  are  icady  to  eoa- 
elude  that  those  restrictions  are  not  very  oppres- 


sive which  have  been  found 
speedy  growth  of  prosperity ;  and  begin  to  think 
it  reasonable  that  they,  who  thaa  flowiah  andcr 
the  protection  of  our  governnMnt,  afaoold 
bote  something  towai^  its  expense. 

But  we  are  soon  told  that  the 
however  wealthy,  cannot  be  taaod ;  that  they 
are  the  descendants  of  men  who  left  afl  for  IBmt- 
ty,  and  that  they  have  eonstaatly  pnaarvad  the 
principles  and  stubbornness  of  tlicir  [aa^mihin : 
that  they  are  too  obstinate  for  peraoasKML  sad 
too  powerful  for  constraint ;  that  they  wUl  J 
at  argument,  and  defeat  violence ;  that  the 
tinent  of  N<Nth  America  eontaioa  throe  mii] 
not  of  men  merely,  but  of  WhigL  of  WIsfi 
fierce  for  liberty,  sind  disdainfal  or  deiaiaiw ; 
that  they  muluply  with  the  foenndity  of  thdr 
own  rattlesnakes,  so  that  every  quarter  of  a 
century  doubles  their  numbers. 

Men  accustomed  to  think  theaaebea  oMstsi, 
do  not  love  to  be  threatened.  Thia  talk  ii,  I 
hope,  commonly  thrown  away,  or  laiaes  fiaiirinnf 
diflerent  from  those  which  it  was  intended  to 
excite.  Instead  of  terrifying  the  English  heutf 
to  tame  acqoiesence,  it  dispoeoa  him  to  hssun 
the  experiment  of  bending  obetiaacy  bafere  it  ii 
become  yet  more  obdurate,  and  eanviness  ha 
that  it  is  necessary  to  attack  a  nation  thasjar 
lific  while  we  may  yet  hope  to  preraiL  UrMi 
he  is  told  through  what  ezteat  of  tsrrilaiyiM 
must  travel  to  subdue  theao,  he  reoottsets  sow 
far,  a  few  years  ago,  we  tiavelled  in  their  de- 
fence. When  it  is  urged  that  they  w3  shsot 
up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally  ^-imriilff  he* 
the  hydra  was  destroyed. 

Nothing  dejects  a  trader  like  the  intsnu^ 
of  his  profits.  A  eomraeicial  peoole,  bsacwr 
magnanimous,  shrinks  at  the  thrwifbt  ef  dedv- 
ing  traffic,  and  an  laifeyourahla  hakMSi  Iki 
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effect  of  this  terror  has  been  tried.  We  hare 
l>een  stamped  with  the  importance  of  our  Ame- 
rican commerce,  and  heard  of  merchants  witli 
wmrehousea  that  are  never  to  be  emptied,  and  of 
manufacturers  starring  for  want  of  work. 

That  our  commerce  with  America  is  profit- 
able, however  less  than  ostentatious  or  deceit^ 
estimates  have  made  it,  and  that  it  is  our  interest 
to  preserve  it,  has  never  been  denied  ;  but  surely 
it  will  most  effectually  be  preserved,  by  bein$f 
kept  always  in  our  own  power.  Conceraions 
may  promote  it  for  a  moment,  but  superionty 
only  can  ensure  its  continuance.  There  will 
ahraya  be  a  part,  and  always  a  very  large  part, 
of  every  community  that  have  no  cnrc^but  for 
ihemseives,  and  whose  care  for  themselves 
reaches  little  farther  than  impatience  of  imme- 
diate pain,  and  eajromess  for  the  nearest  |:ood. 
The  blind  are  said  to  feel  with  peculiar  nicety. 
They  who  look  but  little  into  futurity,  have  per- 
haps the  quickest  sensation  of  the  j^resont  A 
merchant's  desire  is  not  of  glory,  but  of  gain  ; 
not  of  public  wealth,  but  of  private  emohiraent ; 
he  is  therefore  rarely  to  be  consulted  about  war 
and  peace,  or  any  designs  of  wide  extent  and 
dutant  consequence. 

Yet  this,  bice  other  general  characters,  will 
sometimes  fail.  The  traders  of  Birmingham 
have  rescued  themselves  from  all  imputation  of 
narrow  selfishness  by  a  manly  recommendation 
to  ^liament  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  their 
native  country. 

To  these  men  I  do  not  intend  to  Bscribe  an 
•baard  and  enthusiastic  contempt  of  intei'est,  but 
to  give  them  the  rational  and  just  praise  of  dis- 
tiitfiiishing  real  from  seeming  ^ood,  of  being 
■me  to  sefB  through  the  cbud  of  mterposing  diA 
icoltjes,  to  the  lasting  and  solid  happiness  of 
Tietory  and  aettlemenu 


noi  without  a  proper  supereddition  of  that  ad 
mfamtion  which  latter  ages  have  brought  into  the 
dmma.  The  heroes  of  Boston,  he  tells  us,  if 
the  stamp  act  had  not  been  repealed,  would 
here  left  their  town,  their  port,  and  their  trade, 
have  resigned  the  splendour  of  opulence,  and 
qiriCted  t&  delights  of  neighbourhood,  to  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  country,  where  they 
would  till  the  ground,  and  fish  in  the  rivers,  and 
mnffe  the  mountains,  and  be  free. 

These  surely  are  brave  words.  If  the  mere 
wrand  of  freedom  can  operate  thus  powerfully, 
let  no  man  hereafter  doubt  the  story  of  the  Pied 
PSper.  The  removtd  of  ike  people  of  Boston  into 
tke  esimtry,  seems  even  to  the  Congress  not  only 
d{JlUuU  in  iff  exeeniion,  but  important  m  it$  eon- 
npuneee.  The  difficulty  of  execution  is  best 
known  to  the  Bostonians  themselves ;  the  con- 
■equence,  alas!  will  only  be,  that  they  will  leave 
good  houses  to  wiser  men. 

Yet  before  they  quit  the  comforts  of  a  warm 
home  for  the  sounding  something  which  they 
think  better,  he  cannot  be  thought  their  enemy 
irho  advises  them  to  consider  well  whether  they 
shall  find  it  By  turning  fishermen  or  hunters, 
woodmen  or  shepherds,  they  may  become  wild, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceit e  them  free ;  for 
who  can  be  more  a  slave  than  he  that  is  driven 
hy  force  from  the  comforts  of  life,  is  compelled 
to  leave  hit  house  to  a  eaaoal  comer,  and  what- 


ever he  does,  or  wherever  he  wandere,  finds 
every  moment  some  new  testimony  of  his  own 
subjection  7  If  choice  of  evil  be  freedom,  the 
felon  in  the  g*^llcys  has  his  option  of  labour  or 
of  stripes.  The  Bostonian  may  quit  his  house 
to  starve  in  the  fields ;  his  dog  may  refuse  to  set, 
and  smart  under  the  lash,  and  they  may  then  con- 
gratulate each  other  upon  the  smiles  of  liberty, 
prqfuee  ^  blitt  and  pregnant  with  ddigkt. 

To  treat  such  designs  as  serious,  would  be  to 
think  too  contemptuously  of  Bostonian  under- 
standings. The  artifice  mdeed  is  not  new ;  the 
blusterer  who  threatened  in  vain  to  destroy  his 
opponent,  has  sometimes  obtained  his  end,  by 
making  it  believed  that  he  would  hang  himselfl 

But  terrora  and  pity  are  not  the  onl^  means  by 
which  the  taxation  of  the  Americans  is  opposed. 
There  are  those  who  profess  to  use  them  only 
as  auxiliaries  to  reason  and  justice,  who  tcU  us, 
that  to  tax  the  colonies  is  usurpation  and  op- 
pression, an  invksion  of  natural  and  legal  rights, 
and  a  violation  of  those  principles  which  support 
the  constitution  of  English  government 

This  question  is  of  great  importance.  That  the 
Americans  are  able  to  bear  taxation  is  indubita- 
ble ;  that  their  refusal  may  be  overruled,  is  highly 
priibable ;  but  power  is  no  sufficient  evidence  of 
truth.  Let  us  examine  our  own  claim,  and  the  ob- 
jections of  the  recusants,  with  caution  proportion- 
ed to  the  event  of  the  decision,  which  must  con- 
vict one  part  of  robbery,  or  the  other  of  rebellion. 

A  tax  is  a  payment  exacted  by  authority  from 
part  of  the  community  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  From  whom,  and  in  what  proportion, 
such  payment  shall  be  required,  and  to  what 
uses  it  snail  be  applied,  those  only  are  to  judge 
to  whom  government  is  intrusted.  In  the  British 
dominions  taxes  are  apportioned,  levied,  and 
appropriated  by  the  states  aasemblod  in  parha- 
ment 

Of  every  empire  all  the  subordinate  communi- 
ties are  liable  to  taxation,  because  they  all  share 
the  beneGts  of  government,  and  therefore  ought 
all  to  furnish  tl^ir  proportion  of  the  expense. 

This  the  Americans  have  never  openly  denied. 
That  it  is  their  duty  to  pny  the  costs  of  their  own 
safety,  they  seem  to  admit;  nor  do  they  refuse 
their  contribution  to  the  exigencies,  whatever 
they  ma^  be,  of  the  British  empire ;  but  they 
make  this  participation  of  the  public  burden  a 
duty  of  very  uncertain  extent,  and  imperfect  ob- 
ligation, a  outy  temporary,  occasional,  and  elec- 
tive, of  which  they  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  settling  the  degree^  the  time,  and  the 
duration,  of  judging  when  it  may  be  required, 
and  when  it  has  been  performed. 

They  allow  to  the  supreme  power  nothing 
more  than  the  liberty  of  notifying  to  them  ita 
demands  or  its  necessities.  Of  this  notifkation 
they  profess  to  think  for  themselves,  how  fkt  it 
shall  influence  their  counsels,  and  of  the  neces- 
sities alleged,  how  far  they  shall  endeavour  to 
relieve  them.  They  assume  the  exclusive  power 
of  settling  not  only  the  mode  but  the  quantity  of 
this  payment  They  are  ready  to  co-operate 
with  all  the  other  dominions  of  the  king ;  but 
they  vrill  co-operate  by  no  means  which  uey  do 
not  like,  and  at  no  greater  charge  than  they  are 
willing  to  bear. 

This  claim,  wild  as  it  may  seem,  this  claim, 
which  supposes  dominion  without  authority, 
and  subjects  without  subordination,  has  found 
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among  the  libertines  of  poiicy  many  damorons 
and  hardy  vind«catorff.  The  laws  of  nature, 
the  ri^^hts  of  humanity,  the  faith  of  charters,  the 
danger  of  liberty,  the  encroachments  of  usurpa^ 
tion,  have  been  thundered  in  our  ears,  sometimes 
by  interested  faction,  and  sometimes  by  lionest 
stupidity. 

It  is  said  by  Fontenellc,  that  if  twenty  philo- 
sophers should  resolutely  deny  that  the  presence 
of  the  sun  makes  the  day,  lie  will  not  despair 
but  whole  nations  may  adopt  the  opinion.  So 
many  political  dogmatists  have  denied  to  the 
Mother-country  the  power  of  taxino^  the  Colonies, 
and  have  enforced  their  denial  with  so  much 
violence  of  outcry,  that  their  sect  is  already  very 
numerous,  and  the  public  voice  suspends  its  de- 
cision. 

In  moral  and  political  questions  the  contest 
between  interest  and  justice  has  been  often 
tedious  and  often  fierce,  hut  perhaps  it  never 
happened  before,  that  justice  found  much  oppo- 
sition with  interest  on  her  side. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  this  inquiry,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  how  a  Colony  is  constituted, 
what  are  the  terms  of  migration  as  dictated  by 
nature,  or  settled  by  compact,  and  what  social 
or  political  rights  the  man  loses,  or  acouires, 
that  leaves  his  country  to  establish  himself  in  a 
distant  plantation. 

Of  two  modes  of  migration  the  history  of  man- 
kind informs  us,  and  so  far  as  I  can  yet  discover, 
of  two  only. 

In  countries  where  life  was  yet  unadjusted, 
and  policy  unformed,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  by  the  dissensions  of  heads  of  families,  by 
the  ambition  of  daring  adventurers,  by  some 
accidental  pressure  of  distress,  or  by  the  mere 
discontent  of  idleness,  one  part  of  the  comrao- 
nity  broke  oflffrom  the  rest,  and  numbers,  greater 
or  smaller,  forsook  their  habitations,  put  them- 
selves under  the  command  of  some  favourite  of 
fortune,  and  with  or  without  the  consent  of  their 
countrymen  or  governors,  went  out  to  see  what 
better  regions  tney  could  occupy,  and  in  what 
place,  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  they  could  gain 
a  habitation. 

Sons  of  enterprise  like  these,  who  committed 
to  their  own  swords  their  hopes  and  their  lives, 
when  they  left  their  country,  became  another 
nation,  with  designs,  and  prospects,  and  inte- 
rests of  their  own.  They  looked  back  no  more 
to  their  former  home;  they  expected  no  help 
firom  those  whom  they  had  left  behind  ;  if  Ihej 
conquered,  they  conquered  for  themselves;  if 
they  were  destroyed,  Uiey  were  not  by  any  other 
power  either  lamented  or  revenged. 

Of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  all  the  migra- 
tions of  the  eariy  world,  whether  historical  or 
fiibulous,  and  of  this  kind  were  the  eruptions  of 
those  nations  which  from  the  North  invaded  the 
Roman  empire,  and  filled  Europe  with  new  sove- 
reignties. 

But  when  by  the  gradual  admission  of  wiser 
laws  and  gentler  manners,  society  became  more 
compacted  and  better  regulated,  it  was  found 
that  the  power  of  every  people  consisted  in 
onion,  produced  by  one  common  interest,  and 
operating  in  joint  efibrts  and  consistent  coun- 
sels. 

From  this  time  independence  perceptibly 
wasted  away.    No  part  of  the  nation  was  per- 
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enemies  and  the  same  friends ;  the  govemmsBl 
protected  individuals,  and  indiviiiaus  were  re> 

auired  to  refer  their  des^s  to  the  prosperity  el 
le  govemmenL 

By  this  princiole  it  is,  that  states  are  formed 
and  consolidated.  Every  man  is  taught  to  con- 
sider his  own  happiness  as  combiiied  with  the 
public  prosperity,  and  to  think  himself  great  and 
powerful,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and 
power  of  his  governors. 

Had  the  western  continent  been  disoorcred 
between  the  fourth  and  tenth  century,  when  all 
the  northern  world  was  in  motion;  and  hmd 
navigation  been  at  that  time  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  make  so  long  a  passage  easily  practi- 
cable, there  is  little  reason  for  <toubtiiie  bat  the 
intumescence  of  nations  would  have  Kwnd  its 
vent,  like  all  other  expansive  violence,  wbeis 
there  was  least  resistance ;  and  that  Hims  and 
Vandals,  instead  of  fighting  their  way  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  woula  have  gone  by  thousands 
and  by  myriads  under  their  several  chiefs  to  take 
possession  of  regions  smiling  with  pleasors  and 
waving  with  fertility,  from  which  the  naked 
inhabitants  were  unable  to  repel  them. 

Every  expedition  would  in  tnose  days  of  laxity 
have  produced  a  distinct  and  independent  state. 
The  Scandinavian  heroes  night  have  divided 
the  country  among  them,  and  have  ■P''^  ^ 
feudal  subdivision  of  regality  irom  jBodson'S 
Bay  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

But  Columbus  came  five  or  six  hnndredyean 
too  late  for  the  candidates  of  sovereignty.  When 
he  formed  his  project  of  discovery,  the  floeUia* 
tions  of  mihtary  turbulence  had  anbadedy  and 
Europe  began  to  regain  a  settled  ferm,  by  ssia 
blished  government  and  regular  snbonlBiationi 
No  man  could  any  lon^  erect  himMlf  into  a 
chieftain,  and  lead  out  his  fellownmbjects  by  kii 
own  authority  to  plunder  or  to  wac  He  thit 
committed  any  act  of  hostility  by  land  or  sou 
Mrithout  the  commission  of  soma  acijiowisdfM 
sovereign,  was  considered  by  all  «r^«>fcwMi  as  a 
robber  or  pirate,  names  which  were  now  of  httk 
credit,  aha  of  which  therefore  no  man  was  s»* 
bitious. 

Columbus  in  a  remoter  time  woold  liav«  fansd 
his  way  to  some  discontented  Uwd^  or  ssbs 
younger  brother  of  a  petty  sovoreisps,  who  wosld 
nave  taken  fire  at  his  proposal,  and  have  qaickly 
kindled  with  equal  heat  a  troop  of  ibUoweci; 
they  would  have  built  ships,  or  l^vesebed  thesi, 
ana  have  wandered  with  him  at  all  adveatorei 
as  far  as  they  could  keep  hope  in  tiieir  company. 
But  the  age  being  now  past  of  vagrant  excunaoa 
and  fortuitous  hostility,  he  was  under  the  nsces> 
sity  of  travelling  from  court  to  oouft,  scorned 
and  repulsed  as  a  wild  projector,  an  idle  pro- 
miser  of  kingdoms  in  the  dioods ;  nor  has  anf 
part  of  the  worid  yet  had  reason  to  rejoios  that 
ne  fbupd  at  last  reception  and  eniplo]rnienL 

In  the  same  year,  in  a  year  hitherto  disastroas 
to  mankind,  by  the  Portuguese  was  disoovflred 
the  passage  of  the  Indies,  and  bjr  the  Spaniaidf 
the  coast  of  America.  The  nations  ol  Eoioss 
were  fired  with  boundless  expectatkma,  and  tas 
discoverers  pursuing  their  enterprise,  madsooa- 

auests  in  both  hemispheres  of  wide  czteoL  Bdl 
ie  adventurers  were  not  contented  with  shs 
der :  though  they  took  gold  and  ailvsr  to  uie* 
selves,  they  seised  islands  and  kingdooM  in  tht 
M» of  their  aovmgM.    WlMsaMiriii^ 
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W18  gained,  a  governor  was  appointed  by  that 
power  which  had  given  the  commiflsion  to  the 
oonoueror ;  nor  have  I  met  with  any  European 
but  Stukeley  of  London  that  formed  a  design  of 
exalting  himself  in  the  newly-ibund  countries  to 
independent  dominion. 

To  secure  a  conquest,  it  was  always  necessary 
to  plant  a  colony,  and  territories  thus  occupied 
and  settled  were  rightly  considered  as  mere  ex- 
tensions, or  processes  of  empire ;  as  ramifica^ 
tions  which,  by  the  circulation  of  one  public  inte- 
rest, communicated  with  the  orUnnul  source  of 
dominion,  and  which  were  kept  nourishing  and 
spreading  by  the  radical  vigour  of  the  Mother- 
country. 

The  colonies  of  England  diflfer  no  otherwise 
from  those  of  other  nations,  than  as  the  English 
constitution  differs  from  theirs.  All  government 
is  ultimately  and  essentially  absolute,  but  subor- 
dinate societies  may  have  more  immunities,  or 
individuals  greater  liberty,  as  the  operations  of 
eovemment  are  differently  conducied.  An  Eng- 
ushman  in  the  common  course  of  life  and  action 
feels  no  restraint.  An  English  colony  has  very 
liberal  powers  of  regulating  its  own  manners  and 
adiusting  its  own  affairs.  But  an  English  indi- 
vidual may  by  the  supreme  authority  be  de- 
prived of  liberty,  and  a  colony  divested  of  its 
powers  for  reasons  of  which  that  authority  is  the 
only  judge. 

in  sovereignty  there  are  no  gradations.  There 
may  be  limited  royalty,  there  ma)r  be  Uniited 
oonsulship ;  but  there  can  be  no  limited  govern- 
ment. There  must  in  every  society  be  some 
power  or  other  fix>m  which  there  is  no  appeal, 
which  admits  no  restrictions,  which  pervades 
the  whole  mass  of  the  community,  regulates  and 
adjusts  all  subordination,  enacts  laws  or  repeals 
them,  erects  or  annuh  judicatures,  extends  or 
contraets  privileges,  exempt  itself  from  auesiion 
or  eontrol,  and  bounded  only  by  physical  neces- 
■HV. 

By  this  power,  wherever  it  subsists,  all  legis- 
lation and  jurisdiction  is  animated  and  main- 
tained. From  this  all  legal  rights  are  emana- 
tions, which,  whether  equitably  or  not,  may  be 
legally  recallecL  It  is  not  infallible,  for  it  may 
4o  wrong;  but  it  is  irresistible,  fur  it  can  be  re- 
listed only  by  rebellion,  by  an  act  which  mv^es 
it  questionable  what  shall  be  thenceforward  the 
supreme  power. 

An  EUigiish  colony  is  a  number  of  persons,  to 
whom  the  king  grants  a  charter,  permitting  them 
to  settle  in  some  distant  country,  and  enabling 
ihem  to  constitute  a  corporation,  enjoying  such 
powers  as  the  charter  grants,  to  be  administered 
m  such  forms  as  the  charter  prescribes.  As  a 
corporation,  Uiey  make  laws  for  themselves ;  but 
wA  a  corporation  subsisting  by  a  grant  from 
higher  authority,  to  the  control  of  that  authority 
thev  continue  subject. 

As  men  are  placed  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  supreme  council  of  the  kingdom,  they  must 
be  intrusted  with  ampler  liberty  of  regulating 
their  conduct  by  their  own  wisaom.  As  they 
are  more  secluded  from  easy  recourse  to  national 
iudicatore,  they  must  be  more  extensively  com- 
missioned to  pass  judgment  on  each  other. 

For  this  reason  our  more  important  and  opu- 
lent colonies  see  the  appearance  and  feel  tlie 
•ifect  of  a  regular  legislature,  which  in  some 
|)iacea  has  acted  so  long  with  unquestioned  au- 


thority, that  it  has  forgotten  whence  thai  autho* 
rity  was  originally  derived. 

To  their  charters  the  colonies  owe,  like  other 
corporations,  their  political  existence.  The  so- 
lemnities of  legislation,  the  administration  of 
justice,  the  security  oi  property,  are  all  bestowed 
upon  them  by  tlie  royal  granL  Without  tiieir 
cnarter  there  would  be  no  power  among  them, 
by  which  any  law  could  be  made,  or  duties  en- 
joined, any  debt  recovered,  or  criminal  punished. 

A  charter  is  a  grant  of  certain  powers  or  pri- 
vileges given  to  a  part  of  the  community  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole,  and  is  therefore  liable 
by  its  nature  to  change  or  to  levocation.  Every 
act  of  g^>vemment  aims  at  public  good.  A  chaiw 
ter,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  detrimen- 
tal to  tlie  nation  is  to  be  repealed  ;  because  ge- 
neral prosperity  must  always  be  preferred  to  par- 
ticular interest  If  a  charter  be  used  to  evil  pur- 
poses, it  is  forfeited,  as  the  weapon  is  taken  away 
which  is  injuriously  employed. 

The  charter  therefore  by  which  provincial 
governments  are  constituted,  may  be  always  le- 
gally, and  where  it  is  either  inconvenient  m  its 
nature  or  misapplied  in  its  use,  mav  be  equitably 
repealed ;  by  such  repeal  the  whole  fabric  of 
suDordination  is  immediately  destroyed,  and  the 
constitution  sunk  at  once  into  a  chaos :  the  so- 
ciety is  dissolved  into  a  tumult  of  individuals, 
without  authority  to. command,  or  obligation  to 
obey ;  without  any  punishment  of  wron^  but 
by  personal  resentment,  or  any  protection  of 
right  but  by  the  hand  of  the  possessor. 

A  colony  is  to  the  Mother-country  as  a  mem- 
ber to  the  body,  deriving  its  action  and  its 
strength  from  the  general  principle  of  vitality; 
receiving  from  the  body,  and  communicating  to 
it  all  the  benefits  and  evils  of  health  and  disease ; 
liable  in  dangerous  maladies  to  sharp  applica- 
tions, of  whioi  the  body  however  must  partake 
the  pain  ^  and  exposed,  if  incurably  tainted,  to 
amputation,  by  which  the  body  likewise  will  be 
mutilated. 

The  Mother-country  always  considers  the 
colonies  thus  connected,  as  Darts  of  itself;  the 
prosperity  or  unhappiness  of^  either,  is  the  pro- 
sperity or  unhappiness  of  both :  not  perhaps  of 
both  m  the  same  degree,  for  the  body  may  sub- 
sist, though  less  commodiously,  without  a  limb, 
but  the  limb  must  perish  if  it  be  parted  from  the 
body. 

Our  colonies  therefore,  however  distant,  have 
been  hitherto  treated  as  constituent  parts  of  the 
British  empire.  The  inhabitanU  incorporated 
by  English  charters,  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  Engiishuicn.  They  are  governed  by  English 
laws,  entitled  to  English  dignities,  regulated  by 
English  counsels,  and  protected  by  Elnglish  arms ; 
ana  it  seems  to  follow  by  consequence  not  easily 
avoided,  that  they  are  subject  to  English  govern- 
ment, and  chargeable  by  English  taxation. 

To  him  that  considers  the  nature,  the  origmal, 
the  progress,  and  the  constitution  of  the  colonies, 
who  remembers  that  the  first  discoverers  had 
commissions  from  the  crown,  that  the  first  settlers 
owe  to  a  charter  their  civil  forms  and  regular  ma- 
gistracy, and  that  all  personal  immunities  and 
leffal  securities,  by  which  the  condition  of  the 
subject  has  been  from  time  to  time  improved, 
have  been  extended  to  the  colonists,  it  will  not 
be  doubted  but  the  parliament  of  England  has  a 
right  to  bind  them  by  statutes,  and  to  hind  tktm 
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OH  ofi  eases  whatsoever^  and  has  therefore  a  na- 
tural and  constiiutlonal  power  of  laying  upon 
them  any  tax  or  impost,  whether  extemiu  or  in- 
ternal, upon  the  product  of  land,  or  the  manufac- 
tures of  industry,  in  the  exigencies  of  war,  or  in 
the  time  of  profound  peace,  for  the  defence  of 
America, /or  the  pitrpose  qf  raising  a  revenue,  or 
for  any  other  end  beneficial  to  the  empire. 

There  are  some,  and  those  not  inconsiderable 
for  number,  nor  contemptible  for  knowledge, 
who  except  the  power  of  taxation  from  ihe  gene- 
ral dominion  of  parliameni,  and  hold,  that  what- 
ever degrees  of  obedience  may  be  exacted,  or 
whatever  authonty  may  be  exercised  in  other 
acts  of  government,  there  is  still  reverence  to  be 
paid  to  money,  and  that  legishition  passes  its 
mnits  when  it  violates  the  purse. 

Of  this  exception,  which,  by  a  head  not  fully 
impregnated  with  politics,  is  not  easily  compre- 
hended, it  is  alleged  as  an  unanswerable  reason, 
that  the  colonies  send  no  representatives  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

It  is,  say  the  American  advocates,  the  natural 
distinction  of  a  freeman,  and  the  legal  privilege 
of  an  Elnglishman,  that  he  is  able  to  call  his  pos- 
•essions  his  own,  that  he  can  sit  secure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  inheritance  or  acquisition,  that  his 
house  is  fortified  by  the  law,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  taken  from  him  but  by  his  own  consenL 
This  consent  is  given  for  every  man  by  his  repre- 
sentative in  paruament  The  Americans  unre- 
presented, cannot  consent  to  English  taxations 
as  a  corporation,  and  they  will  not  consent  as  in- 
dividuals. 

Of  this  argument,  it  has  been  observed  by 
more  than  one,  that  its  force  extends  equally  to 
all  other  kiws,  for  a  freeman  is  not  to  be  exposed 
to  punishment,  or  be  called  to  any  onerous  ser^ 
vice,  but  by  his  own  consenL  The  Congress 
has  extracted  a  position  from  the  fanciful  Mon- 
tesquieu, that  "  m  a  free  state  every  man  being 
a  free  agent,  ou|4it  to  be  concerned  in  his  own 
government."  Whatever  is  true  of  taxation,  is 
true  of  every  other  law,  that  he  who  is  bound  by 
it,  without  nis  consent,  is  not  free,  for  he  is  not 
concerned  in  his  own  government 

He  that  denies  the  English  parliament  the 
right  of  taxation,  denies  it  likewise  the  right  of 
making  any  other  laws  civil  or  criminal,  yet  this 
power  over  the  colonies  was  never  yet  disputed 
by  themselves.  They  have  always  admitted 
statutes  for  the  punishment  of  offences,  and  for 
the  redress  or  prevention  of  inconveniences ;  and 
the  reception  of  any  law  draws  afler  it,  by  a 
chain  which  cannot  be  broken,  the  unwelcome 
necessity  of  submitting  to  taxation. 

That  a  freeman  is  governed  bjr  himself,  or  by 
laws  to  which  he  has  consented,  is  a  position  of 
mighty  sound ;  but  every  man  that  utters  it,  with 
whatever  confidence,  and  every  man  that  hears 
it,  with  whatever  acquiescence,  if  consent  be 
supposed  to  imply  the  power  of  refusal,  feels  it 
to  be  false.  We  virtually  and  implicitly  allow 
the  institutions  of  any  government  of  which  we 
enjoy  the  benefit,  and  solicit  the  protection.  In 
wide-extended  dominions,  though  power  has 
been  diflfused  with  the  most  even  hand,  yet  a 
▼ery  small  part  of  the  people  are  either  prima- 
rily or  secondarily  consulted  in  legislation.  The 
business  of  the  public  must  be  done  by  delega- 
tion. The  choice  of  delegates  is  made  by  a  select 
■umber,  and  thote  who  are  not  electors  stand 


ators  of  tbe  ftcwBimopwBii^ 
in  the  gvotrmneni  ^  i' 


idle  and  heli 

MohtM^ 

sehes. 

Of  the  electors,  the  hap  is  but  little  bettsr. 
They  are  often  far  from  unanimity  in  their 
choice,  and  where  the  nnmben  approach  to 
equality,  almost  half  must  be  goTerned  not  odiy 
without,  but  against  their  choice. 

How  any  man  can  have  consented  to  instka 
tions  established  in  distant  ages,  it  will  be  diffi 
cult  to  explain.  In  the  most  favourite  lesidenct 
of  liberty,  the  consent  of  individiials  is  merely 
passive,  a  tacit  admission,  in  every  ooomianity. 
of  the  terms  which  that  commumty  gnnu  and 
requires.  As  all  are  bom  the  subjecta  ef  aons 
state  or  other,  we  may  be  said  to  naTe  been  al 
born  consenting  to  some  sjrstem  of  goTermneiiL 
Other  consent  than  this,  tlie  condition  of  dvil  hk 
does  not  allow.  It  is  the  onmeaninr  flamnnr  of 
the  pedants  of  policy,  the  delirious  orenm  of  f^ 
publican  fanaticism. 

But  hear,  ye  sons  and  daughters  of  fibo^, 
the  sounds  wtiich  the  winds  are  waiting  fram  ns 
Western  Continent  The  Americans  are  teffii^ 
one  another,  what,  if  we  may  judge  from  thor 
noisy  triumph,  they  have  but  lately  disooveni, 
and  what  yet  is  a  very  important  truth,  **  Tint 
they  are  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
ana  that  they  have  never  ceded  to  any  sofcwiis 
power  whatever  a  right  to  dispose  of  either  wim> 
out  their  consent** 

While  this  resolution  stands  alone,  the  Am^ 
ricans  are  free  from  sinffularity  of  opinion;  thdr 
wit  has  not  yet  betrayed  them  to  bemy.  While 
they  speak  as  the  naked  sons  of  nature,  they 
claim  but  what  is  claimed  by  other  men,  and 
have  withheld  nothing  but  what  all  witUMsld. 
They  are  here  upon  firm  ground,  behind  en- 
trenchments whicn  never  can  be  forced. 

Humanity  is  very  uniform.  The  AmsriosM 
have  this  resemblance  to  Europeans,  that  they 
do  not  always  know  when  they  are  weU.  They 
soon  quit  the  fortress  that  could  neither  hste 
been  mined  by  sophistry,  nor  battered  by  dsds- 
mation.  Their  next  re»M>lution  declares,  tiat 
**  Their  ancestors,  who  first  settled  theooloMee, 
were,  at  Ohe  time  of  their  emigration  from  the 
Mother-country,  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  fihei^ 
ties,  and  immunities  of  free  and  natuial-bon 
subjects  within  the  realm  of  England." 

This  likewise  is  true ;  but  when  this  is  grest- 
ed,  their  boast  of  original  rights  is  at  an  end ; 
they  are  no  longer  in  a  state  of  nature.  Theec 
lords  of  themselves,  these  kinsrs  of  me,  these 
demi-gods  of  independence,  sink  down  to  eefe> 
nists,  governed  by  a  charter.    If  their  i 


were  subjects  they  acknowledged  a  soveteigB ; 
if  they  had  a  ri^ht  to  Enfflish  privileges,  they 
were  accountable  to  En^rfish  laws,  and  wlat 
most  grieve  the  lover  of  hberty  to  discover,  bed 
ceded  to  the  king  and  parliament,  whetiber  the 
right  or  not,  at  least  the  power  of  disposing  vitt- 
out  their  consent,  of  their  lives,  HherHeSj  end  f^ 
perties.  It  therefore  is  required  of  diem  Is 
prove,  that  the  parliament  never  ceded  to  thes 
a  dispensation  from  that  obedience,  which  they 
owe  as  natural-bom  subjects,  or  any  degree  el 
independence  or  immunity  not  enjoyed  by  ote 
Englishmen. 

They  say,  That  by  such  emigration  they  bf 
no  means  forfeited,  surrendered,  or  lost  any  el 
those  rights;  but  that  tke%  wtn^  «id  Mr  d^ 
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weendtnU  now  «r«,  entitled  to  the  exerciee  and 
mMfffment  of  M  titeh  qf  them  as  their  local  and 
Mer  ciremnttaneee  enabU  them  to  exercise  and 

That  thej  who  form  a  settlement  by  a  lawful 
charter,  havinff  committed  no  crime,  forfeit  no 
prhrilegea,  will  be  readily  confessed :  but  what 
they  do  not  forfeit  by  any  judicial  sentence,  they 
may  lose  by  natural  efiects.  As  man  can  be  but 
in  one  place  at  once,  he  cannot  have  the  advan- 
ta^  of  multiphed  residence.  He  that  will 
•njoy  the  brightness  of  sunshine,  must  quit  the 
coolness  of  tiM  shade.  He  who  goes  voluntarily 
to  America,  cannot  complain  of  losing  what  he 
Jaaves  in  Europe.  He  perhaps  had  a  right  to 
▼ote  for  a  knight  or  burgess ;  by  crossing  the 
Atlantic,  he  has  not  nullified  his  right ;  but  he 
has  made  its  exertion  no  longer  possible.*  By 
fab  own  choice  he  has  left  a  country  where  he 
had  a  Tote  and  httle  property,  for  another  where 
he  has  great  property,  but  no  vote.  But  as  this 
preference  was  aeliberate  and  unconstrained,  he 
M  still  concerned  in  the  government  of  himself ;  he 
has  reduced  himself  firom  a  voter  to  one  of  the 
mnuroerable  multitude  that  have  no  vote.  He 
faas  truly  ceded  his  right,  but  he  still  is  governed 
by  hb  own  consent ;  because  he  has  consented 
to  throw  his  atom  of  interest  into  the  general 
■Msa  of  the  community.  Of  the  consequences 
of  his  own  act  he  has  no  cause  to  complain ;  he 
has  chosen,  or  intended  to  choose,  the  greater 
flood ;  he  is  represented,  as  himself  desired,  in 
Uie  general  representation. 

Bat  the  privileges  of  an  American  scorn  the 
limits  of  place ;  they  are  part  of  himself,  and  can- 
not  be  lost  by  deputure  from  his  country ;  they 
float  in  the  air,  or  glide  under  the  ocean. 

Doris  amara  saom  non  Intermiiceat  undam. 

A  planter,  wherever  he  settles,  is  not  only  a 
freeman,  but  a  legislator,  vbiimperatorf  ihi  Roma. 
**Ab  the  English  colonists  are  not  represented  in 
the  British  pariiament,  they  are  entitled  to  a  free 
and  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  their  several 
iMislaturea,  in  all  cases  of  taxation  and  internal 
pMity,  subject  only  to  the  negative  of  the  sove- 
nign,  in  such  manner  as  has  been  heretofore 
vsed  and  accustomed.  We  cheerfully  consent 
to  the  operation  of  such  acts  of  the  British  par- 
liament as  are  bona  fide  restrained  to  the  regula- 
tion of  our  external  commerce— excluding  every 
idea  of  taxation,  internal  or  external,  for  raising 
a  revenue  on  the  subjects  of  America  without 
tlittr  consent** 

Their  reason  for  this  claim  is,  "That  the 
foundation  of  English  liberty,  and  of  all  govern- 
ment, is  a  ri^ht  in  the  people  to  participate  in 
their  legislative  counciL" 

"  Tl^y  inherit,"  they  say,  "from  their  ances- 
tor!, the  right  which  their  ancestors  possessed, 
of  enjojrin^  all  the  privileges  of  Englishmen." 
That  they  mherit  the  ri^ht  of  their  ancestors,  is 
allowed  ;  but  they  can  mherit  no  more.  Their 
ancestors  left  a  country  where  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  were  elected  by  men  par- 
ticnlariy  c|ualifiea,  and  where  those  who  wanted 
onaUfications,  or  who  did  not  use  them,  were 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  men,  whom  they  had 
not  deputed. 


*  Of  thiD  reaifoning,  I  owe  pan  to  a  convesuition  with 
Sir  John  Hawkina. 


The  colonists  are  the  descendants  of  men, 
who  either  had  no  vote  in  elections,  or  who  vo- 
luntarily resigned  them  for  something,  in  their 
opinion,  of  more  estimation  ;  they  have  there- 
fore exactly  what  their  ancestors  left  them,  not 
a  vote  in  making  laws,  or  in  constituting  legis- 
lators,  but  the  Imppiness  of  being  protected  by 
law,  and  the  duly  of  obeying  it 

What  their  ancestors  did  not  carry  with  them, 
neither  they  nor  their  descendants  have  since 
acquired.  They  have  not  by  abandoning  their 
part  in  one  legislature,  obtained  the  power  of 
constituting  another,  exclusive  and  independent, 
any  more  than  the  multitudes,  who  are  now 
debarred  from  voting,  have  a  right  to  erect  a  se- 
parate parliament  for  themselves. 

Men  are  wrong  for  want  of  sense,  but  they 
are  wrong  by  halves  for  want  of  spirit  Since 
the  Americans  have  discovered  that  they  can 
make  a  parliament,  whence  comes  it  that  they 
do  not  think  themselves  equally  empowered  to 
make  a  king  7  If  they  are  subjects,  whose  go« 
vemment  is  constituted  by  a  charter,  they  can 
form  no  body  of  independent  legislature.  If  their 
rights  are  inherent  and  underived,  they  may  by 
their  own  suffrages  encircle  with  a  diadem  the 
brows  of  Mr.  Cusliing. 

It  is  farther  declared  by  the  Congress  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, **That  his  Majesty's  colonies  are  en- 
titled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  grant- 
ed and  confirmed  to  them  by  royal  charters,  or 
secured  to  them  by  their  several  codes  of  pro- 
vincial laws." 

The  first  clause  of  this  resolution  is  easily  un- 
derstood, and  will  be  readily  admitted.  To  all 
the  privileges  wliich  a  charter  can  convey,  they 
are  by  a  royal  charter  evidently  entitled.  The 
second  clause  is  of  greater  difficulty :  for  how 
can  a  provincial  law  secure  privileges  or  immu- 
nities to  a  province  ?  Provincial  laws  may  grant 
to  certain  individuals  of  the  province  the  enjoy- 
ment of  gainful,  or  an  immunity  from  onerous, 
offices ;  tliey  may  operate  upon  the  people  to 
whom  they  relate ;  but  no  province  can  confer 
provincial  privile;2:es  on  itself.  They  may  have 
a  ri^ht  to  all  which  the  king  has  ^ven  them  j 
but  It  is  a  conceit  of  the  other  hemisphere,  that 
men  have  a  right  to  all  which  they  have  given  to 
themselves. 

A  corporation  is  considered  in  law  as  an  in- 
dividual, and  can  no  more  extend  its  own  immu- 
nities than  a  man  can  by  his  own  choice  assume 
dimities  or  titles. 

The  legislature  of  a  colony  (let  not  the  com- 
parison be  too  much  disdained)  is  only  the  ves- 
try of  a  larger  parish,  which  may  lay  a  cess  on 
the  inhabitants,  and  enforce  the  payment ;  but 
can  extend  no  influence  beyond  its  own  district, 
must  modify  its  particular  regulations  by  the 
general  law,  and  whatever  may  be  its  internal 
expenses,  is  still  liable  to  taxes  laid  by  superioi 
authority. 

The  charters  given  to  different  provinces  are 
different,  and  no  general  right  can  be  extracted 
from  them.  The  charter  of  Pennsylvania,  wher« 
this  congress  of  anarchy  has  been  impudently 
held,  contains  a  clause  admitting  in  express 
terms  taxation  by  the  parliament  If  in  the 
other  charters  no  such  reserve  is  made,  it  must 
have  been  omitted  as  not  necessary,  because  it 
is  implied  in  the  nature  of  subordinate  govern- 
ment   They  who  are  subject  to  laws,  an  liable 
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to  Uxefl.  If  any  such  immanity  had  been 
granted,  it  is  still  revocable  by  the  legislature, 
and  ouffht  to  be  revoked,  as  contrary  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  which  is  in  every  charter  ultimately 
intended. 

Suppose  it  true  that  any  such  exemption  is 
contained  in  the  charter  or  Maryland,  it  can  be 
pleaded  only  by  the  Marylanders.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  any  other  province ;  and  with  regard 
even  to  them,  must  nave  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  grants  in  which  the  king  has  been  de- 
ceived, and  annulled  as  mischievous  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  sacrificing  to  one  httle  settlement  the 
general  interest  of  the  empire ;  as  infringing  the 
system  of  dominion,  and  violating  the  compact 
of  government  But  Dr.  Tucker  has  shown,  that 
even  this  charter  promises  no  exemption  from 
parliamentary  taxes. 

In  the  controYersy  agitated  about  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  whether  the  English  laws 
could  bind  Ireland,  Davenant,  who  defended 
against  Molyneux  the  claims  of  England,  con- 
sidered it  as  necessary  to  prove  nothing  more, 
than  that  the  present  Irish  must  be  deemed  a 
colony. 

The  necessary  connexion  of  representatives 
with  taxes,  seems  to  have  sunk  deep  into  many 
of  thofe  minds  that  admit  sounds  without  their 
meaning. 

Our  nation  is  represented  in  parliament  by  an 
assembly  as  numerous  as  can  well  consist  with 
order  and  deeoatch,  chosen  by  persons  so  differ- 
ently ^ualifiea  in  different  places,  that  the  mode 
of  choice  seems  to  be,  for  tne  most  part,  formed 
by  chance,  and  settled  by  custom.  Of  indi- 
viduals, far  the  greater  part  have  no  vote,  and  of 
the  voters,  few  have  any  personal  knowledge 
of  him  to  whom  they  intrust  their  liberty  and 
fortune. 

Yet  this  representation  has  the  whole  effect 
expected  or  desired ;  that  of  spreading  so  wide 
the  care  of  general  interest,  ana  the  participation 
of  public  counsels,  that  the  advantage  or  corrup- 
tion of  particular  men  can  seldom  operate  with 
much  injury  to  the  public. 

For  this  reason  many  populous  and  opulent 
towns  neither  enjoy  nor  desire  particular  repre- 
sentatives; they  are  included  in  the  general 
scheme  of  public  administration,  and  cannot 
suffer  but  with  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

It  is  urged  that  the  Americans  have  not  the 
same  security,  and  that  a  British  legislator  may 
wanton  with  their  property ;  yet  if  it  be  true, 
that  their  wealth  is  our  wealth,  and  that  their 
ruin  will  be  our  ruin,  the  parliament  has  the 
same  interest  in  attending  to  them,  as  to  any 
other  part  of  the  nation.  The  reason  why  we 
place  any  confidence  in  our  representatives  is, 
that  they  must  share  in  the  good  or  evil  which 
their  counsels  shall  produce.  Their  share  is, 
mdeed,  commonly  consequential  and  remote ; 
but  it  is  not  often  possible  tliat  any  immediate 
advantage  can  be  extended  to  such  numbers  as 
may  prevail  against  it  We  are  therefore  as 
secure  against  intentional  depravations  of  go- 
vernment, as  human  wisdom  can  make  us,  and 
upon  this  security  the  Americans  may  venture 
to  repose. 

It  is  said  by  the  Old  Member  who  has  writ* 
ten  an  Appeal  against  the  tax,  that "  as  the  pro- 
duce of  American  labour  is  spent  in  British 
tnannfiMturci^  the  balance  of  trade  ia  greatly 


against  them ;  whaterer  Toa  take  directly  m 
taxes,  is  in  effect  taken  mHn  your  own  com- 
merce. If  the  minister  seizes  the  money  with 
which  the  American  should  pay  his  debts  and 
come  to  market,  the  merchant  cannot  expect 
him  as  a  customer,  nor  can  the  debts  alresdy 
contracted  be  paid. — Suppose  we  obtain  fron 
America  a  million,  instead  of  one  hundred  tiwii- 
sand  pounds,  it  would  be  suppljring  one  personal 
exigence  by  the  future  ruin  of  our  commerce.** 

Part  of  this  is  true ;  but  the  Old  Member  seems 
not  to  perceive,  that  if  his  brethren  of  the  legis 
lature  know  this  as  well  as  himself,  the  Ameri 
cans  are  in  no  dan^r  of  oppression,  since  by 
men  commonly  provident  they  must  be  so  taxed, 
as  that  we  may  not  lose  one  way  what  we  giia 
another. 

The  same  Old  Member  has  discovesed  that 
the  judges  formerly  thought  it  illegal  to  tax  Ir^ 
ItLudf  and  declares,  that  no  cases  can  be  moit 
aUke  than  those  of  Ireland  and  America;  ycl 
the  judges  whom  he  quotes  have  mentioMd  a 
difference.  Ireland,  they  say,  hmih  m  fmiiamni 
^f  Ut  own.  When  any  Colony  has  an  iadepeD- 
dent  parliament  acknowledged  by  the  parh^ 
ment  of  Britain,  the  cases  will  difier  lees;  Yet 
by  the  6  Geo.  I.  chap.  5,  the  acU  of  the  Britiik 
pariiament  bind  Ireland. 

It  is  urged,  that  when  Walesy  DnriMB,  and 
Cheater,  were  divested  of  their  peiticiiiar  priv^ 
leges,  or  ancient  govemment,  and  reduced  to 
the  state  of  English  counties,  thej  had  reptes<» 
tatives  assigned  to  them. 

To  those  from  whom  something  had  beea 
taken,  something  in  return  might  properly  bs 
given.  To  the  Americans  their  charters  are  left 
as  they  were,  nor  ha  ve  they  lost  any  thins  excefit 
that  of  which  their  sedition  has  deprivca  them. 
If  they  were  to  be  represented  in  parliament, 
something  would  be  granted,  though  noUung  is 
withdrawn. 

The  inhabitants  of  Chester,  Durham,  and 
Wales,  were  invited  to  exchange  their  jpecohsr 
institutions  for  the  power  of  voting,  which  thej 
wanted  before.  The  Americans  liave  vohmts- 
rily  resigned  the  power  of  voting,  to  Uye  in  dis- 
tant and  separate  govemmenta,  and  what  thej 
have  voluntarily  qmtted,  they  have  no  right  to 
claim. 

It  must  always  be  remembered,  that  they  art 
represented  by  the  same  virtual  representataoo 
as  the  greater  part  of  Elnfflishmen ;  and  that  if 
by  change  of  place  they  have  lesa  share  in  the 
legislature  than  is  proportionate  to  their  opo- 
lence,  they  by  their  removal  gained  thatopuleoce, 
and  had  originally,  and  have  now,  their  choiot 
of  a  vote  at  home)  or  riches  at  a  distance. 

We  are  told,  what  appears  to  the  Old  Mem- 
ber and  to  others  a  poatioo  that  mnet  drite  oi 
into  inextricable  absurdity,  that  we  have  eilkr 
no  right,  or  the  sole  right,  df  taxing  the  Cofemea 
The  meaning  is,  that  if  we  can  tax  them,  thef 
cannot  tax  themselves ;  and  that  if  they  can  tsl 
themselves,  we  cannot  tax  them.  We  answa^ 
with  very  little  hesitation,  that  lor  thegeeenl 
use  of  the  empire  we  have  the  sole  right  of  tai* 
ing  them.  If  they  have  contriboted  any  AiM 
in  their  own  assemblies,  what  they  oontribslM 
was  not  paid,  but  given ;  it  was  not  a  tax  or  tii- 
bute,  but  a  present  Yet  they  hare  the  nataitl 
and  legal  power  of  levying  money  on  llMWMilrff 
for  provincial  porpoeesi  of  ptvndMur  fv  thtf 
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own  expense,  at  their  own  discretion.  Let  not 
this  be  thought  new  or  strange ;  it  is  the  state  of 
ererr  parish  in  the  kingdom. 

Tne  friends  of  the  Americans  are  of  different 
opinions.  Some  think  that  being  unrepresented, 
they  ought  to  tax  themselves ;  and  others,  that 
they  ought  to  have  representatives  in  the  Biitish 
parliament 

If  they  are  to  tax  themselves,  what  power  is 
to  remain  in  the  supreme  legislature/  That 
they  most  settle  their  own  mode  of  levying  their 
money,  is  supposed.  May  the  British  parlia- 
ment tell  them  how  much  tney  shall  contnbute? 
If  the  sum  may  be  prescribed,  they  will  return 
few  thanks  for  the  power  of  raising  it ;  if  Uiey 
are  at  liberty  to  grant  or  to  deny,  they  are  no 
lonffer  subjects. 

If  they  are  to  be  represented,  what  number  of 
these  western  orators  are  to  be  admitted  ?  This, 
I  suppose,  the  parliament  must  settle ;  yet  if  men 
have  a  natural  and  unalienable  right  to  be  repre- 
sented, who  shall  determine  the  number  of  their 
delegates?  Let  us  however  suppose  them  to 
Mnd  twenty-three,  half  as  many  as  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  what  will  this  representation  avail 
them?  To  pay  taxes  will  be  still  a  grievance. 
The  love  of  money  will  not  be  lessens,  nor  the 
power  of  getting  it  increased. 

Whither  will  this  necessity  of  representation 
drire  us  T  Is  every  petty  settlement  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  government,  till  it  has  sent  a 
senator  to  pariiament ;  or  may  two  of  them,  or 
a  greater  number,  be  forced  to  unite  in  a  jingle 
deputation  7  What  at  last  is  the  diflference  be- 
tween him  that  is  taxed  by  compulsion  without 
representation,  and  him  that  is  represented  by 
compulsion  in  order  to  be  taxed? 

For  many  reigns  the  House  of  Commons  was 
in  a  state  of  fluctuation :  new  burgesses  were 
added  from  time  to  time,  without  any  reason  now 
to  be  discovered ;  but  the  number  has  been  fixed 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  the 
king^s  power  of  increasing  it  has  been  questioned. 
It  will  hardl]^  be  thought  fit  to  new-model  the 
constitution  in  favour  of  the  {>lanter8,  who,  as 
they  grow  rich,  may  buy  estates  in  England,  and, 
without  any  innovation,  effectually  represent 
their  native  colonies. 

The  friends  of  the  Americans,  indeed,  ask  for 
them  what  they  do  not  ask  for  themselves.  This 
inestimable  right  of  representation  they  have 
never  solicited.  They  mean  not  to  exchange 
oolid  money  for  such  airy  honour.  The^r  say, 
and  say  willingly,  that  they  cannot  conveniently 
be  represented  ;  because  their  inference  is,  that 
they  cannot  be  taxed.  They  are  too  remote  to 
share  the  general  government,  and  therefore 
claim  the  privilege  of  governing  themselves. 

Of  the  principles  contained  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  Congress,  however  wild,  indefinite,  and 
obscure,  sudi  has  been  the  influence  upon  Ame- 
Tican  understanding,  that  from  New  England  to 
Sooth  Carolina  there  is  formed  a  general  com- 
bination of  all  the  provinces  against  their  Mo- 


ther^country.  The  madness  of  independence 
has  spread  from  colony  to  colony,  till  order  is 
lost,  and  government  despised,  and  all  is  flUed 
with  misrule,  uproar,  violence,  and  confusion. 
To  be  quiet  is  disafTeotion,  to  be  loyal  is  treason. 
The  Congress  of  Philadelphia,  an  assembly 
convened  by  its  own  authority,  has  promulgated 
a  declaration,  in  compliance  with  which  the 
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communication  between  Britain  and  the  ffieatsst 
part  of  North  America  is  now  suspended.  They 
ceased  to  admit  the  importation  of^English  soodb 
in  December,  1774,  and  determine  to  permit  the 
exportation  of  their  own  no  longer  than  to  Na 
vember,  1775. 

This  might  seem  enough,  but  they  have  done 
more.  They  have  declared,  that  they  shall  treat 
all  as  enemies  who  do  not  concur  with  them  in 
disaffection  and  perverseness,  and  that  they  will 
trade  with  none  that  shall  trade  with  Britain. 

They  threaten  to  stigmatize  in  their  Qazetta 
those  who  shall  consume  the  products  or  mer- 
chandise of  their  Mother-country,  and  are  now 
searching  suspected  houses  for  prohibited  goods. 
These  hostile  declarations  they  profess  them- 
selves ready  to  maintain  by  force.  They  have 
armed  the  miUtia  of  their  provinces,  and  seized 
the  public  stores  of  ammunition.  They  are 
therefore  no  longer  subjects,  since  they  refuse 
the  laws  of  their  sovereign,  and  in  defence  of 
that  refusal  are  making  open  preparations  for 
war. 

Being  now  in  their  own  opinion  free  states, 
they  are  not  only  raising  armies,  but  forming 
alliances ;  not  only  hastening  to  rebel  themselves, 
but  seducing  their  neighbours  to  rebellion.  They 
have  published  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Cluehec,  in  which  discontent  and  resistance  are 
openly  incited,  and  with  very  respectful  mention 
of  the  sagacity  of  Frenchmen  invite  them  to 
send  deputies  to  the  Congress  of  Philadelphia, 
to  that  seat  of  Virtue  and  Veracity,  whence  the 
people  of  England  are  told,  that  to  establish 
popery,  a  reUgion  fraught  %oUh  tangvinary  and 
tmptoiM  tenets^  even  in  duebec,  a  country  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  papists,  is  so  contrary 
to  the  constitution,  that  it  cannot  be  lawfully 
done  by  the  legislature  itself;  where  it  is  made 
one  of^the  articles  of  their  association,  to  de- 
prive the  conquered  French  of  their  religious 
establishment ;  and  whence  the  French  of  Q,ue- 
bec  are,  at  the  same  time,  flattered  into  sedition, 
by  professions  of  expecting  "  from  the  liberaUty 
of  sentiment  distinguishing  their  nation,  that 
diflerence  of  religion  will  not  prejudice  them 
against  a  hearty  amity,  btcaute  the  transcendent 
nature  of  freedom  elevates  all  who  unite  in  the 
caase,  above  such  low-minded  infirmities.'* 

duebec,  however,  is  at  a  great  distance.  They 
have  aimed  a  stroke  from  which  they  may  hopo 
for  greater  and  more  speedy  mtschieC  Thev 
have  tried  to  infect  the  people  of  England  witn 
the  contagion  of  disloyalty.  Their  cr^t  is  hap- 
pily not  such  as  inves  them  influence  propor*  • 
tionate  to  their  malice.  When  they  talk  of  tiieir 
pretended  immunities  guaranletd  by  the  plighted 
ftdth  of  Govemmentf  and  tlu  most  solemn  eompaets 
ioith  English  Scvereignsy  we  think  ourselves  at 
liberty  to  inquire  when  the  faith  was  plighted, 
and  the  compact  made ;  and  when  we  can  only 
find  that  king  James  and  king  Charies  the  First 
promised  the  settlers  in  Massachusetts'  Bay, 
now  famous  by  tlie  appellation  of  Bostonians, 
exemption  from  taxes  for  seven  years,  we  infer 
with  Mr.  Maudit,  that  by  this  solemn  compact 
they  were,  afler  tlie  expiration  of  the  stipulated 
term,  liable  to  taxation. 

When  they  apply  to  our  compassion,  by  tell- 
ing us  that  they  are  to  be  carried  from  their 
own  country  to  be  tried  for  certain  offences,  we 
are  not  so  ready  to  pity  them,  as  to  advise  them 
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not  to  offend.  Whfle  tfaey  ire  innocoit,  tliey  are 
nfe. 

When  they  tell  of  lawe  made  expressly  for 
their  punishment,  we  answer,  that  tumults  and 
sedition  were  always  punishable,  and  that  the 
new  law  prescribes  only  the  mode  of  execution. 

When  It  is  said  that  the  whole  town  oi  Boston 
is  distressed  for  a  misdemeanour  of  a  few,  we 
wonder  at  their  shameiessness ;  for  we  know  that 
the  town  of  Boston,  and  all  the  associated  pro- 
Tinces,  are  now  in  rebeUion  to  defend  or  justify 
the  criminals. 

If  frauds  in  the  imposts  of  Boston  are  tried  by 
eommissbn  without  a  jury,  they  are  tried  here  in 
the  same  mode ;  and  why  should  the  Bostonians 
expect  from  us  more  tenderness  for  them  than  for 
ourselves? 

If  they  are  condemned  unheard,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  need  of  a  trial  The  crime  is  manifest 
and  notorious.  All  trial  is  the  investigation  of 
flomething  doubtful.  An  Italian  philosopher  ob- 
serves, that  no  man  desires  to  hear  what  he  has 
already  seen. 

If  their  assemblies  have  been  suddenly  dis- 
solved^ what  was  the  reason  7  Their  deliberations 
were  mdecent.  and  their  intentions  seditious. 
The  power  of  dissolution  is  granted  and  reserved 
for  such  times  of  turbulence.  Their  best  friends 
have  been  lately  soliciting  the  King  to  dissolve 
his  parliament,  to  do  what  they  so  loudly  complain 
ofsuflering. 

That  the  same  vengeance  involves  the  innocent 
and  guilty,  is  an  evil  to  be  lamented,  but  human 
caution  cannot  prevent  it,  nor  human  power  al- 
ways redress  it  To  bring  misery  on  those  who 
have  not  deserved  it,  is  part  of  the  aggregated 
guilt  of  rebelUon. 

That  governors  have  been  eomettmee  given 
them  onl^  that  a  great  man  might  get  ease  from 
importunity,  and  that  they  have  had  judges  not 
always  of  the  deepest  learning  or  the  purest  in- 
tegrity, we  have  no  great  reason  to  doubt,  be- 
cause such  misfortunes  happen  to  ourselves. 
Whoever  is  governed,  will  sometimes  be  governed 
ill,  even  when  he  is  most  amc^nud  m  hit  own 
govcmtnttUm 

That  improper  officers  or  magistrates  are  sent, 
is  the  crime  or  folly  of  those  that  sent  them. 
When  incapacity  is  discovered,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
moved ;  if  corruption  is  detected  it  ought  to  be 
Sumshed.  No  government  could  subust  for  a 
ay,  if  single  errors  could  justify  defection. 

One  of  meir  complaints  is  not  such  as  can  claim 
much  commiseration  from  the  softest  bosom. 
They  tell  us,  that  we  have  changed  our  conduct, 
and  that  a  tax  is  now  laid  by  parliament  on 
those  who  were  never  taxed  by  parliament  before. 
To  this  we  think  it  may  be  easily  answered,  that 
the  longer  they  have  been  spared,  the  better  they 
can  pay. 

It  is  certainly  not  much  their  interest  to  repre- 
sent innovation  as  criminal  or  invidious ;  for  tney 
have  introduced  into  the  histoiy  of  mankind  a 
new  mode  of  disaffection,  and  have  given,  I 
believe,  the  first  example  of  a  proscription  pub- 
lished by  a  colony  a^amst  the  mother-countrjr. 

To  what  is  urged  of  new  powers  granted  to 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  or  the  extension  of 
authority  conferred  on  the  judges,  it  may  be  an- 
swered in  a  few  words,  that  they  have  themselves 
made  such  regulations  neceesarv ;  that  they  are 
established  for  the  prevention  of  greater  evils ;  at 


the  same  time  it  Bnist  be  obeored,  tibat  (turn 
powers  have  not  been  extended  anee  theiebdfai 
m  America. 

One  nK>de  of  pennasioa  their  inge— itjki 
suggested,  which  it  may  perliapa  be  leas  easy  te 


resist  That  we  may  not  look  with  ; 
on  the  American  coateeL  or  imagine  that  tie 
struggle  is  for  a  claim,  which,  howiewn  decided^ 
is  oTsmall  importance  and  remote  oonseqasoM^ 
the  Philadelptnan  Congress  has  taken  eaie  Is 
inform  us,  that  they  are  resistiBg  the  denuids  «f 
parliament,  as  welffor  our  sakes  aa  their  own. 

Their  keennese  of  perspicacity  has  wwhlei 
them  to  pursue  consequences  to  a  greater  dbtBMs; 
to  see  through  clouds  impervious  to  the  dhiisi 
of  European  sight ;  and  to  find.  I  Imow  boC  how, 
that  when  they  are  taxed,  we  mall  be  enekved. 

That  slavery  is  a  nuserable  state^  we  hai«hsm 
often  lold,  and  donbcless  many  a  BriloB  wfl 
tremble  to  find  it  so  near  as  in  America;  bet 
how  it  will  be  brought  hither,  the  Ccmyess  mml 
inform  us.  The  question  miglit  dislresB  a  oosi- 
mon  understanding ;  but  the  statesmen  of  Iks 
other  hemisphere  can  easily  resolve  it  "0« 
ministers,*'  they  say,  **  are  our  enemies,  sad  tf 


they  should  carry  the  point  of  taxation,  may  wi& 
the  same  army  enslave  ua.  It  noay  be  sai^  ws 
will  not  pay  them;  bat  remember^**  say  the 
iges,  *'  the  taxes  from  AmencsL  and  ws 


western  saees, 

may  add  the  men,  and  particahurly  the'Roosn 
Catholics  of  this  vast  continent,  wm  then  be  is 
the  power  of  your  enemiea.  Nor  baTe  yon  any 
.eason  to  expect,  that  after  making  slaves  of  o^ 
many  of  us  will  refuse  to  assist  in  redocing  yes 
to  the  same  abject  state.** 

These  are  dreadful  menaces ;  hat  rifpff1«'y 
that  they  have  not  much  the  sound  of  probabiStj, 
the  Congress  proceeds:  "Do  not  treat  this  st 
chimeric^  Know  that  in  less  than  half  a  ees* 
tury  the  quit-rents  reserved  to  the  crown  from  tk 
numberless  granu  of  this  vast  continent,  wfllposr 
large  streams  of  wealth  into  the  royal  cc " 
to  this  be  added  the  power  of  tazmg;  Ai 
pleasure,  the  crown  will  possess  more 
than  may  be  necessary  to  purchaae  the 
of  libertjT  in  your  island.*' 

All  this  is  very  dreadful ;  hot  amidst  the 

that  shakes  my  frame,  I  cannot  forbear  to  iriA 
that  some  sluices  were  opened  for 
of  treasure.  I  shall  gladly  see  A 
half  of  what  England  has  expended  in 
and  of  the  stream  that  will  .^oie  as  Jarge%<afc« 
lAsa  As^r  s  emluiv,  I  hopea  small  rill  St  least  nsf 
be  found  to  quench  the  thiTBtof  theptesuitges» 
ration,  which  aeeros  to  think  itself  in  more  dasgsr 
of  wanting;  money  than  of  losmg  liberty. 

It  is  c&icnlt  to  judge  with  what  BUtaHiBB 
such  airy  borsts  of  malevolenoe  vp  ysmed; 
if  such  writers  hope  to  deceive^  let  ns  islher 
repel  them  with  soom  than  refiita  tfasm  hf^ 
potation. 

In  this  last  terrific  paragraph  are  two  poridasi, 
that,  if  our  fears  do  not  overpower  oor  rsisetias, 
may  enable  us  to  support  life  a  htde  hmger.  W« 
are  told  by  these  croakers  of  calamity,  not  ttij 
that  our  present  ministers  deeign  to  enslave »» 
but  that  the  same  malignity  of  puipose  is  te  d^ 
scend  through  all  their  successors,  and  that  ik 
wealth  to  be  poured  into  En^lmnd  by  the  FMlshi 
of  America,  will,  whenever  it  cornea,  be  fufkuf^i 
to  purchase  the  rtmmuu  q/T  lAerf^ 

Of  those  who  now  condact  the 
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W0  iiMiy,  without  ranch  arrogance,  presume  to 
know  more  than  themselves,  and  of  those  who 
shall  succeed  them,  whether  minister  or  king, 
not  to  know  less. 

The  other  position  is,  that "  the  Crown,**  if  this 
laudable  opposition  should  not  be  successful, 
**  will  have  tne  power  of  tajdng  America  at  pleap 
snr«.**  Suielj^  they  think  rather  too  meanly  of 
our  apprehensions,  when  they  suppose  us  not  to 
know  what  they  well  know  themseWes,  that 
they  are  taxed,  like  all  other  British  subjects, 
Inr  parliament;  .and  that  the  Crown  has  not  by 
the  new  imposts^  whether  right  or  wrong,  ob- 
tained any  additional  power  over  their  posses- 


It  were  a  curious,  but  an  idle,  speculation  to 
inquire,  what  efiect  these  dictators  of  sedition  ex- 
pect from  the  dispersion  of  their  Letter  amons  us. 
Iftbey  believe  their  own  complaints  of  hardship, 
and  really  dread  the  danger  which  they  describe, 
they  wUi  naturally  hoi>e  to  communicate  the 
same  perceptions  to  their  fellow-subjects.  But 
probably  in  America,  as  in  other  places,  the  chiefs 
are  incendiaries,  that  hope  to  rob  m  the  tumults  of 
a  conflagration,  and  toss  brands  among  a  rabble 
passively  combustible.  Those  who  wrote  the 
Address,  though  they  have  shown  no  sreat  extent 
or  pio(Vmdity  of  mind,  are  yet  probably  wiser 
than  to  believe  it:  but  they  liave  been  taught  by 
some  master  of  mischief,  now  to  put  in  motion 
the  engine  of  political  electricity;  to  attract  by 
the  sounds  of  Liberty  and  Property,  to  repel  by 
those  of  P(H>OTy  u^<l  Slavery ;  and  to  give  the 
great  stroke  by  the  name  of  Boston. 

When  subordinate  communities  oppose  the 
decarees  of  the  general  legislature  witn  defiance 
thus  audacious,  and  mali^ty  thus  acrimonious, 
nothing  remains  but  to  conouer  or  to  yield; 
to  allow  their  claim  of  indepenoence,  or  to  reduce 
thorn  by  fofoe  to  submission  and  allegiance. 

It  nMlit  be  hoped  that  no  Englishman  could 
be  foiuiH,  whom  the  menaces  of  our  own  Colo- 
iii8t%  just  rescued  fiom  the  French,  would  not 
move  to  indignation,  like  that  of  the  Scy- 
thiani,  who,  returning  from  war,  found  them- 
aelves  axdoded  (rom  their  own  houses  by  their 
•Uvea 

That  eoqporations  constituted  by  favour,  and 
existing  by  sufferance,  should  dare  to  nrohibit 
commeiee  with  their  native  country,  and  uireaten 
individuals  by  ii^bmy,  and  societies  with  at  least 
suspension  of  amity,  for  daring  to  be  more  obe- 
<lient  to  government  than  themselves,  is  a  degree 
of  insolence  which  not  onlj^  deserves  to  be  pu- 
nished, but  of  which  the  minishment  is  loudly  de- 
manded by  the  ofder  of  life,  and  the  peace  of 


Yet  there  have  risen  up,  in  the  face  of  the 
public,  men  who,  by  whatever  corruptions  or 
whatever  infatuation,  have  undertaken  to  defend 
the  Amnicans,  endeavour  to  shelter  them  from 
resentment,  and  propose  reconciliation  without 
sobmission. 

AsjpolitiGal  diseases  are  naturally  contagious, 
let  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  Cornwall, 
sdzed  with  the  Philadelphian  frenzy,  may  resolve 
to  separate  ilMlf  from  tne  general  system  of  the 
Ei^l^ish  constitudon,  and  judge  of  its  own  riehts 
in  Its  own  parliament  A  congress  might  men 
meet  at  Truro,  and  address  the  other  counties  in 
a  st^  not  unfike  the  language  of  the  American 
patrioU:— 


"fribnds  akd  pkllow-subjects, 

"  Wb,  the  delegates  of  the  several  towns  and 
parishes  of  Cornwall,  assembled  to  deliberate 
upon  our  own  state  and  that  of  our  constituentSi 
having,  after  serious  debate  and  cabn  considera- 
Uon,  settled  the  scheme  of  our  future  conauct, 
hold  it  necessary  to  declare  the  resolutions  which 
we  thmk  ourselves  entitled  to  form  by  the  unalien* 
able  rights  of  reasonable  beings^  and  into  whidi 
we  have  been  compelled  by  grievances  and  op- 
pressions, long  endured  by  us  in  patient  silence, 
not  because  we  did  not  feel,  or  could  not  remove 
them,  but  because  we  were  unwilling  to  give  die* 
turbance  to  a  settled  government,  and  hoped  that 
others  would  in  time  find,  like  ourselves,  their 
true  interest  and  their  original  powers,  and  all 
co-operate  to  universal  happiness. 

^'But  since  having  long  mdulged  the  pleasing 
expectation,  we  find  genml  discontent  not  likely 
to  increase,  or  not  likely  to  end  in  eeneral  defeo* 
tion,  we  resolve  to  erect  alone  the  standard  of 
liberty. 

"  Know  therif  that  vou  are  no  longer  to  consider 
Cornwall  as  an  English  county,  visited  by  Eiijg- 
lish  judges,  receiving  law  from  an  English  parlia- 
ment, or  included  in  any  general  taxation  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  as  a  state  distinct  and  indepen- 
dent, fi;ovemed  by  its  own  institutions,  adnunis- 
tered  by  its  own  magistrates,  and  exempt  from 
any  tax  or  tribute  but  such  as  we  shall  unposs 
upon  ouraelves. 

"We  are  the  acknowled^  descendants  of 
the  eariiest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  of  men  who^ 
before  the  time  of  history,  took  possession  of  the 
island  desolate  and  waste,  and  therefore  open  to 
the  first  occupants.  Of  this  descent,  our  Ian- 
guage  is  a  sufficient  proof,  which,  not  quite  a 
century  ago,  was  different  from  yours. 

"  Such  are  the  Comishmen ;  but  who  ars 
you?  who,  but  the  unauthorised  and  lawless 
children  of  intruders,  invadere,  and  oppressora  7 
who,  but  the  transmitten  of  wronff,  the  inheritots 
of  robbery?  In  claiming  independence,  w 
claim  but  little.  We  might  reqmre  vou  to  do- 
part  finom  a  land  which  you  possess  oy  usurps^ 
tion,  and  to  restore  all  that  you  have  taken 
from  us. 

"  Indraendence  is  the  gift  of  Nature.  No 
man  is  bom  the  master  of  another.  Evry 
Comishman  is  a  freeman,  for  we  have  never 
resigned  the  rights  of  humanity ;  and  he  only 
can  be  thought  free,  who  is  not  governed  but  by 
his  own  consent. 

"You  may  urge  that  the  present  system  ol 
government  has  descended  through  many  ages, 
and  that  we  have  a  larger  part  m  the  represen- 
tation of  the  kingdom  than  any  other  county. 

"All  this  is  troe.  but  it  is  neither  cogent  nor 
pereuasive.  We  look  to  the  origmal  of  thingSt 
Our  union  vrith  the  English  counties  was  either 
compelled  by  force,  or  settled  bjr  compact 

"  That  which  was  made  by  violence,  may  by 
violence  be  broken.  If  we  were  trestted  as  a 
conquered  people,  our  rights  might  be  obscure^ 
but  could  never  be  extmguishM.  The  sworn 
can  give  nothing  but  power,  which  a  sharper 
swonl  can  take  away. 

"If  our  union  was  by  compact,  whom  oouU 
the  compact  bind  but  those  that  concurred  in 
the  stipulations  ?  We  gave  our  ancestore  no 
commission  to  settle  the  terms  of  future  exiBC* 
enoe.    They  might  be  oowaids  that  were  frifl)*> 
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ed,  or  blockheads  that  were  cheated  ;  but  what- 
ever they  were,  they  could  contract  only  for 
themselves.  What  they  could  establish,  we 
can  annul. 

"Against  our  present  form  of  government  it 
■hall  stand  in  the  place  of  all  argument,  that  we 
do  not  like  iL  While  we  are  governed  as  we  do 
not  like,  where  is  our  liberty  7  We  do  not  like 
taxes,  we  will  therefore  not  be  taxed  :  we  do  not 
like  your  laws,  and  vvill  not  obey  them. 

"  The  taxes  laid  by  our  representatives,  are 
laid,  you  tell  us,  by  our  own  consent ;  but  we 
will  no  longer  consent  to  be  represented.  Our 
number  of  legislators  was  originall3r  a  burden, 
and  ought  to  have  been  rrfuscd  ;  it  is  now  con- 
sidered as  a  disproportionate  advantage;  who, 
then,  will  complain  if  we  resign  it  ? 

^  We  shall  torm  a  senate  mour  own,  under  a 
President  whom  the  King  shall  nominate,  but 
whose  authority  we  will  Umit,  by  adjusting  his 
salary  to  his  merit  We  will  not  withhold  a 
proper  share  of  contribution  to  the  necessary 
expense  of  lawful  government,  but  will  decide 
for  ourselves  what  share  is  proper,  what  expense 
is  necessary,  and  what  government  is  lawful. 

"Till  our  council  is  proclaimed  independent 
and  unaccountable,  we  will,  afler  the  tenth  day 
of  September,  keep  our  tin  in  our  own  hands : 
you  can  be  supplied  from  no  other  place,  and 
must  therefore  comply,  or  be  poisoned  with  the 
copper  of  your  own  kitchens. 

"if  any  Comishraan  shall  refuse  his  name  to 
this  just  and  laudable  association,  he  shall  be 
tumbled  from  St.  Michael's  Mount,  or  buried 
alive  in  a  tin-mine ;  and  if  any  emissary  shall 
be  found  seducing  Comishmen  to  their  former 
state,  he  shall- be  smeared  with  tar  and  rolled  in 
feathers,  and  chased  with  dogs  out  of  our  domi- 
aions. 

"  From  the  Comith  Cmgrcu  at  TruroJ* 

Of  this  memorial  what  could  be  said  but  that 
it  was  written  in  jest,  or  written  by  a  madman. 
Yet  I  know  not  whether  the  warmest  admirers 
of  Pennsylvanian  eloquence  can  find  any  argu- 
ment in  toe  Address  of  the  Congress,  that  is  not 
with  greater  strength  urged  by  the  Comishman. 

The  argument  of  the  irregular  troops  of  con- 
troversy, stripped  of  its  colours,  and  turned  out 
Baked  to  the  view,  is  no  more  than  this.  Li- 
berty is  the  birthright  of  man,  and  whero  obe- 
dience is  compelled,  there  is  no  liberty.  The 
answer  is  equally  simple.  Grovernment  is  ne- 
cessary to  man,  and  where  obedience  is  not 
compelled,  there  is  no  government. 

If  the  subject  refuses  to  obey,  it  is  the  duty  of 
authority  to  use  compulsion.  Society  cannot 
subsist  but  by  the  power,  first  of  making  laws, 
and  then  of  enforcing  them. 

To  one  of  the  threats  hissed  out  by  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  put  nothing  similar  into  the  Cor- 
nish proclamation:  because  it  is  too  wild  for 
fbllv  and  too  foolish  for  madness.  If  we  do  not 
withhold  our  King  and  his  parliament  from 
taxing  them,  they  will  cross  the  Atlantic  and 
enslave  us. 

How  they  will  come,  they  have  not  told  us : 
perhaps  they  will  take  wing  and  light  upon  our 
coasts.  When  the  cranes  thus  begin  to  flutter, 
it  is  time  for  pigmies  to  keep  their*  eyes  about 
them.  The  Great  Orator  observes,  that  they 
wJllbfiT«r/fit»  after  they  have  beentimedi  to 


impose  chains  upon  us.  If  they  are  so  fit  u 
their  friend  describes  them,  and  so  willing  m 
they  describe  themselves,  let  us  increase  oar 
army,  and  double  our  militia. 

It  has  been  of  late  a  very  general  practioe  to 
talk  of  slavery  among  those  who  are  setting  ti 
defiance  every  power  that  keeps  the  world  b 
order.  If  the  learned  Author  of  the  ''Reflec- 
tions on  Learning*'  has  rightly  obserredi  thit 
no  man  ever  could  give  law  to  language,  it  will 
be  vain  to  prohibit  Ebe  use  of  the  word  tUttrji; 
but  I  could  wish  it  more  discreetly  uttered ;  it  is 
driven  at  one  time  too  hard  into  oar  ears  by 
the  loud  hurricane  of  Pennsylvanian  eloquence, 
and  at  another  glides  too  cold  into  our  hearts  bv 
the  soil  conveyance  of  a  female  patriot  bewait 
ing  the  miseries  of  herfriemU  andfeUowtilizau, 
Such  has  been  the  progress  of  seditiori.  Ihit 
those  who  a  few  years  ago  disputed  ooly  oar 
right  of  laying  taxes,  now  question  the  valituty  of 
every  act  of  legislation.  Thev  consider  them- 
selves as  emancipated  from  obedience,  and  as 
being  no  longer  the  subjects  of  the  Britiih 
crown.  They  leave  us  no  cnoice  but  of  yieldisf 
or  con<)uering,  of  resigning  our  dominion,  or 
maintaining  it  by  force. 

From  force,  many  endeavours  have  been  used 
either  to  dissuade  or  to  deter  us.  Sometimet 
the  merit  of  the  Americans  is  exalted,  and  some- 
times their  sufierings  are  aggravated.  We  are 
told  of  theur  contributions  to  the  last  war.  a  wai 
incited  by  their  outcries,  and  ocMitinued  tor  theii 
protection ;  a  war  by  which  none  but  tkemselTee 
were  ^iners.  All  that  they  can  boast  is,  that 
they  did  something  for  themselves^  and  did  not 
wholly  stand  inactive  while  the  sons  of  Britoio 
were  fighting  in  their  cause. 

If  we  cannot  admire,  we  are  called  to  pity 
them ;  to  pity  those  that  show  no  regard  to  wm 
Mother-country;  have  obejred  no  law  which 
they  could  violate;  have  imparted  no  g^ood 
which  they  could  withhold ;  have  entered  into 
associations  of  fraud  to  rob  their  crediton;  and 
into  combmationa  to  distress  all  who  depended 
on  their  commerce.  We  are  reproached  widi 
the  cruelty  of  shutting  one  port,  where  every 
port  is  shut  a^nst  us.  We  are  censored  m 
tyrannical  for  hindering  those  firom  fishing,  who 
iiave  condemned  our  merchants  to  bankni|iCey, 
and  our  manufacturers  to  hunger. 

Others  persuade  us  to  give  Uiem  more  liberty, 
to  take  off  restraints,  and  relax  authority:  and 
tell  us  what  happy  consequences  will  anse  from 
forbearance :  how  their  affections  will  be  eon- 
ciliated,  and  into  what  diffusions  of  benefieenos 
their  gratitude  will  luxuriate.  They  will  love 
their  mends.  They  will  reverence  their  protect- 
ors. They  will  throw  themselves  into  our  aimi, 
and  lay  their  property  at  our  feeu  They  wiU 
bu  V  firom  no  other  what  we  can  sell  them ;  they 
will  sell  to  no  other  what  we  wish  to  buy. 

That  any  obligatbns  should  orerpower  Mr 
attention  to  profit,  we  have  known  thcra  loor 
enough  not  to  expect.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  a  more  liberal  people.  With  what  kind- 
ness they  repay  benefits,  they  are  now  showiag 
us,  who,  as  soon  as  we  have  delivered  themfitn 
France,  are  defying  and  proscribing  oa. 

But  if  we  will  permit  them  to  tax  themsehci^ 
they  will  give  us  more  than  we  requiie.  If** 
prockim  them  independent^diej  will  danng 
pleasure  pay  us  a  suMidj.    The  oonlBit  mwti 
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now  for  money,  bnt  for  power.  The  question  is 
HOC  how  ranch  we  shsll  collect,  bnt  by  what 
sathority  the  collection  shiUI  be  made. 

TbMe  who  find  that  the  Americans  cannot  bo 
■hown  in  any  form  that  may  raise  love  or  pity, 
dreas  them  m  habiliments  of  terror,  and  try  to 
make  as  think  them  formidable.  The  Bostoni- 
•Bs  can  call  into  tiie  field  ninety  thousand  men. 
While  we  conquer  ail  before  us,  new  enemies 
wiO  rise  up  behmd,  and  our  work  will  be  always 
to  begin.  If  we  take  possession  of  the  towns, 
Che  coionisis  will  retire  into  the  inland  regions, 
and  the  gain  of  Tictory  will  be  only  empty 
houses,  and  a  wide  extent  of  waste  and  desola^ 
lion.  If  we  subdue  them  for  the  present,  they 
will  universally  revolt  in  the  next  war,  and  rettign 
us  without  pity  tosubiectionand  destruction. 

To  all  this  It  may  oe  answered,  that  between 
losing  America  and  resigning  it,  there  is  no  great 
^fiTereoce;  that  it  is  not  very  reasonabfe  to 
Jump  into  the  sea,  because  the  ship  is  leaky.  All 
those  evils  may  be&il  us,  but  we  need  not  hasten 
them. 

The  Dean  of  Gloucester  has  proposed,  and 
seems  to  propose  it  seriously,  that  we  should  at 
once  release  our  claims,  declare  them  masters  of 
themselves,  and  whistle  them  down  the  wind. 
His  opinion  is,  that  our  gain  from  them  will  be 
the  same,  and  our  expense  less.  What  they 
can  have  most  cheaply  from  Britain,  the^  will 
•till  buy ;  what  they  can  sell  to  us  at  the  highest 
price,  they  will  still  sell. 

It  is,  however,  a  little  hard,  that  having  so 
lately  fought  and  conquered  for  their  safety,  we 
^loiud  govern  them  no  longer.  By  letting  them 
looae  bobre  the  war,  how  many  millions  might 
have  been  saved.  One  wild  proposal  is  t^t 
answered  by  another.  Let  us  restore  to  the 
F^rench  what  we  have  taken  firom  them.  We 
ahall  see  our  colonists  at  our  feet,  when  they 
have  an  enemy  so  near  them.  Let  us  |;ive  the 
Indians  arms,  and  teach  them  disdphne^  and 
•Boouiage  them  now  and  then  to  plunder  a 
plantation.  Security  and  leisure  are  the  parents 
€f  sedition. 

While  these  different  opinions  are  agitated, 
k  seems  to  be  determined  by  the  legislature,  that 
Ibrce  shall  be  tried.  Men  of  the  pen  have  sel- 
dom  any  great  skill  in  conquering  kingdoms,  but 
they  have  strong  inclination  to  give  advice.  I 
cannot  forbear  to  wish,  that  this  commotion  may 
end  without  bloodshed,  and  that  the  rebels  may 
be  subdued  by  terror  rather  than  by  violence ; 
and  therefore  recommend  such  a  force  as  may 
take  away  not  only  the  power  but  the  hope  of 
reastance,  and  by  conquering  without  a  battle, 
save  many  from  the  sword. 

If  their  obstinacy  continues  without  actual 
hostilities.it  may  perhaps  be  mollified  by  tum- 
hig  out  the  soldiers  to  tree  quarters,  forbidding 
soy  personal  cruelty  or  hurt.  It  has  been  pro- 
poeed,  that  the  slaves  should  be  set  free,  an  act 
which  sorely  the  hnrers  of  liberty  cannot  but 
commend,  if  they  are  furnished  with  firearms 
tar  defence,  and  utensils  for  husbandry,  and  set^ 
tied  in  some  simple  form  of  government  within 
the  country,  they  may  be  more  grateful  /md  ho- 
nest than  their  masters. 

Far  be  it  from  any  Elnsliahman  to  thirst  for 
the  blood  of  his  foltow-subjeets.  Those  who 
nost  deserve  our  resentment,  are  unhappily  at 
less  distance.    The  Americani^  when  the  Stamp 


Act  was  first  proposed,  undoubtedly  disliked  it. 
as  every  nation  dislikes  an  impost ;  out  they  haa 
no  thought  of  resisting  it,  till  they  were  encou* 
ng&i  and  incited  by  European  intelligence, 
from  men  whom  they  thought  their  friends,  but 
who  were  friends  oniy  to  tlwmselvcs. 

On  the  original  contrivers  of  mischief  let  an 
insulted  nation  pour  out  iu  vengeance.  With 
whatever  design  they  have  inflamed  this  perni- 
cious contest,  they  are  themselves  eqOaliy  de- 
testable. If  they  wish  success  to  the  colonies, 
they  are  traitors  to  this  country ;  if  they  wish 
their  defeat,  theyare  traitors  at  once  to  America 
and  England.  To  them,  and  them  only,  must 
be  imputed  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and 
the  miseries  of  war.  the  sorrow  of  those  that  shall 
be  ruined,  and  the  blood  of  those  tliat  shall  fall 

Since  the  Americans  have  made  it  necessary 
to  subdue  them,  may  they  be  subdued  with  the 
lesst  injury  possible  to  their  persons  and  their 
possessions!  When  they  are  reduced  to  obe- 
dience, may  that  obedience  be  secured  by  stricter 
laws  and  stronger  obligations  I 

Nothing  can  be  more  noxious  to  society,  than 
that  erroneous  clemency,  which,  when  a  rebel 
lion  is  suppressed,  exacts  no  forfeiture  and  esta- 
blishes no  securities,  but  leaves  the  rebels  in 
thoir  former  state.  Who  would  not  try  the  ex- 
periment which  promises  advantage  without  ex 
pense?  If  rebels  once  obtain  a  victory,  their 
wishes  are  accomplished ;  if  they  are  defeated, 
they  suffer  little,  perhaps  less  than  their  con- 
querors 'f  however  often  they  play  the  game,  the 
chance  is  always  in  their  favour.  In  the  mean 
time,  they  are  growing  rich  by  victuallinc;  the 
troops  that  we  have  sent  against  them,  and  per^ 
haps  ffain  more  by  the  residence  of  the  army 
than  they  lose  by  the  obstruction  of  their  port. 

Their  charters  beinff  now,  I  suppose,  legally 
forfeited,  may  be  modelled  as  shall  appear  most 
commodious  to  the  Mother-country.  Thus  the 
privileges  which  are  found  by  experience  liable 
to  misuse,  will  be  taken  away,  and  those  who 
now  bellow  as  patriots,  bluster  as  soldiera,  and 
domineer  as  legislators,  will  sink  into  sober  mer- 
chants and  silent  planters,  peaceably  diligent, 
and  securely  rich. 

But  there  is  one  writer,  and  perhaps  many 
who  do  not  write,  to  whom  the  contraction  of 
these  pernicious  privileges  appears  very  dans^er- 
ous,  and  who  stsrtle  at  the  uioughts  of  Engfmd 
free  and  Jimtriea  in  ehmns.  Children  fly  from 
their  own  shadow,  and  rhetoricians  are  frighted 
by  their  own  voices.  Chahu  is  undoubtedly  a 
dreadful  word :  but  perhaps  the  masters  of  avil 
wisdom  may  oiscover  some  gradations  between 
chains  and  anarchy.  Chains  need  not  be  put 
upon  those  who  will  be  restrained  without  them. 
This  contest  may  end  in  the  softer  phrase  of 
English  Superiority  and  American  Obedience. 

We  are  told,  that  the  subjection  of  Ameiicaiif 
may  tend  to  the  diminution  of  our  own  liberties: 
an  event,  which  none  but  very  perspicacious  po- 
liticians are  able  to  foresee.  If  slavery  be  tbne 
fatally  contagious,  how  b  it  that  we  hear  the 
loudest  yelps  for  liberty  among  the  drtyers  of 
negroes? 

But  let  us  interrupt  a  while  this  dream  of  codp 
quest,  settlement,  and  supremacy.  Let  us  re- 
member that  being  to  contend,  accordixig  to  one 
orator,  with  three  millions  of  Whigs,  andaccord- 
ing  to  another,  with  ninety  thousand  patriots  of 
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Manacliasettfl'  Bay,  we  may  possibly  be  checked 
in  our  career  of  reductkm.  We  may  be  reduced 
to  peace  upon  equal  terms,  or  driven  from  the 
western  continent,  and  forbidden  to  violate  a 
second  time  the  happy  borders  of  the  land  of 
liberty.  The  time  is  now  perhaps  at  hand,  which 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  predicted  oetween  jest  and 
earnest, 
When  Ainarica  should  no  nore  send  out  her  tressorB, 
But  qMnd  U  at  home  in  Aipericsn  pleasure. 

If  we  are  allowed  upon  our  defeat  to  stipulate 
cooditioos,  I  hope  the  treaty  of  Boston  will  per- 


mit us  to  import  into  tlie  eooiederated  Canliai 
such  products  as  they  do  not  raise,  and  each  bb^ 
nufactures  as  they  do  not  Daake,  and  cannot  buy 
cheaper  from  other  nations,  payine  likeothm 
the  appointed  customs ;  that  if  an  Flngliah  sUp 
salutes  a  fort  with  four  guns,  it  shall  be  answered 
at  least  with  two  ;  and  that  if  an  Eo^ishmaa  bt 
inclined  to  hold  a  plantaticui,  he  abiul  only  take 
an  oath  of  alk«iAnce  to  the  reigninjg  powersyssd 
be  suffered,  while  he  lives  ino&naiyely,  to  reisis 
his  own  opinion  of  English  righta, 
his  conscience  by  an  oath  of  abji 
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T«  the  RigU  HmomwkU  Pbilif  Doambm,  Evrl 
•J  CRBSTBftPiBLD,  mu  ^  Htf  MmJ*9I^9  FHt^ 
dpal  SurtUariei  of  SMc 

Mt  Lobd, 

Wbbm  first  I  undertook  to  wnte  bu  English 
DicTiONABT,  I  had  no  expectation  of  mny  higher 
patronage  than  that  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
copy,  nor  prospect  of  any  other  advantage  than 
the  price  of  my  labour.  I  knew  that  tnm  work 
in  whidi  I  engaged  is  generally  considered  as 
Amdjp^ery  for  tiM  mind,  as  the  proper  toil  of  art- 
leas  industry;  a  task  that  -reqiiires  neither  the 
tight  of  learnmg,  nor  the  activity  of  jp^enius,  but 
may  be  succeMfuUy  performed  without  any 
higlier  quality  than  tnat  of  bearing  burdens  witn 
dml  patience,  and  beating  the  tract  of  the  alpha- 
bet with  sluggish  resolution. 

Whether  this  opinion,  so  long  transmitted, 
and  so  widely  propagated,  had  its  beginning  from 
troth  and  nature,  or  from  accident  and  preju- 
dice ;  whether  it  be  decreed  by  the  authority  of 
reason,  or  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  that  or  all 
the  candidates  for  literary  praise,  the  unhappy 
lexicographer  holds  the  lowest  place,  neither 
vanity  nor  interest  incited  me  to  inquire.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  province  allotted  me  was,  of  all 
the  regions  of  learning,  generally  confess^  to  be 
the  least  delightful,  that  it  was  believed  to  pro- 
duce neither  fruits  nor  flowers ;  and  that  aftier  a 
long  and  laborious  cultivation,  not  e? en  the  bap- 
Btn  laurel*  had  been  found  upon  it 

Yet  on  this  province,  my  Lord,  I  entered, 
with  the  pleasing  hope,  that,  as  it  was  low,  it 
Ukewise  would  Im  safW  I  was  drawn  forward 
with  the  prospect  of  employment,  which,  thouj 
•ot  splendid,  would  be  useful;  and  whi< 
thougn  it  could  not  make  my  life  envied,  woi 
keep  it  innocent;  which  would  awaken  no  pas- 
sion, engage  me  in  no  contention,  nor  throw  in 


«  This  !■  noticed  by  Lord 
taaseurftdM  In  tMt  eddrtst,  tho 
len,  boi  boariaf  frails  •    '  ' 
vol.  i 


,  u  one  of  the  fbw 
'  not  beinf  ter. 
BosweU's  Uft, 


av  any  temptation  to  disturb  the  i^uiet  of 
I  by  censure,  or  my  own  by  fiattery. 


my^ 
otoers  I  ^ 

I  had  read  indeed  of  times,  in  which' princes 
and  statesmen  thought  it  part  of  their  honour  to 
promote  the  improvement  of  their  native  tongues ; 
and  in  which  dictionaries  were  written  under 
the  protection  of  greatness.  To  the  patrons  of 
such  undertakings  I  willingly  paid  the  homage 
of  believing  that  they,  who  wera  thus  solicitous 
for  the  perpetuity  of^Uieir  language,  had  reason 
to  expect  tnat  thieir  actions  would  be  cel^rated 
by  posterity,  and  that  the  eloquence  which  they 
promoted  would  be  employed  in  their  praise. 
But  I  consider  such  acts  of  beneficence  as  pro- 
digies, recorded  rather  to  raise  wonder  than  ex- 
pectation:  and  content  with  the  terms  that  1 
had  stipulated,  had  not  suffered  my  imaginatioQ 
to  flatter  me  with  any  other  encouragement, 
when  I  found  that  my  design  had  been  thought 
by  your  Lordship  of  importance  sufficient  to  at- 
tract your  favour. 

How  far  this  unexpected  distinction  can  be 
rated  among  the  happy  incidents  of  life,  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  determme.  Its  first  efiect  haa 
been  to  make  me  anxious,  lest  it  should  fix  the 
attention  of  the  public  too  much  upon  me,  and« 
as  it  once  happened  to  an  epic  poet  of  France, 
by  raising  the  reputation  of  the  attempt,  obstruct 
the  reception  of  the  work.  I  imagine  what  the 
world  will  expect  from  a  scheme,  prosecuted 
under  your  lordship's  influence;  and  I  know 
that  expectation,  when  her  wings  aro  once  ex- 
panded, easily  reaches  heights  which  perform- 
ance never  will  attain;  and  when  she  ha« 
mounted  the  summit  of  peifectiom,  derides  her 
follower,  who  dies  in  th^  pursuit        ' 

Not  therefore  to  raise  expectation.l>nt  to  im- 
press it,  I  here  lay  befbra  your  Lordship  the  Plan 
of  my  undertaking,  that  more  may  not  be  de- 
manded than  I  intend ;  and,  that  bcSbre  it  is  too 
far  advanced  to  be  thrown  into  a  new  method,  I 
nuiy  be  advertised  of  its  defects  or  superfluities. 
Such  informations  I  may  justly  hope,  from  the 
emulation  with  which  tbiose,  who  desire  the 
praise  of  elegance  or  discernment,  must  contend 
m  the  promotion  of  a  design  that  you,  my  Lord^ 
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have  not  thought  unworthy  to  share  your  atten- 
tioR  with  treaties  and  with  wars. 

In  the  first  attempt  to  methodise  my  ideas  I 
found  a  difficulty,  wnich  extended  itself  to  the 
whole  work.  It  was  not  easy  to  determine  by 
what  rule  of  distinction  the  words  of  this  Dic- 
tionary were  to  be  chosen.  The  chief  intent  of 
it  IS  to  preserve  the  purity,  and  ascertain  the 
meaning,  of  our  Enghsh  imom ;  and  this  seems 
to  require  nothing  more  than  that  our  language 
be  considered,  so  far  as  it  is  our  own ;  that  the 
words  and  phrases  used  in  the  general  intercourse 
of  life,  or  found  in  the  works  of  those  whom  we 
commonly  style  polite  writers,  be  selected,  with- 
out including  the  terms  of  particular  professions  ; 
aince,  with  the  arts  to  which  they  relate,  they  are 
generally  derived  from  other  nations,  and  are 
very  often  the  same  in  all  the  languages  of  this 
part  of  the  world.  Thia  is,  perhaps,  the  exact 
and  pure  idea  of  a  grammatical  dictionary ;  but  in 
lexicography,  as  m  other  arts,  naked  science  is 
too  delicate  for  the  purposes  of  life.  The  value 
of  a  work  must  be  estimated  by  its  use ;  it  is  not 
enough  that  a  dictionary  delights  the  critic,  un- 
less, at  the  same  time,  it  instructs  the  learner ; 
as  it  is  to  little  purpose  that  an  en^ne  amuses 
the  philosopher  by  the  subtlety  of^its  mecha- 
nism, if  it  Requires  so  much  knowledge  in  its  ap- 
plication as  to  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  com- 
mon workman. 

rhe  title  which  I  prefix  to  my  work  has  long 
conveyed  a  very  miscellaneous  idea,  and  they 
that  take  a  dictionary  into  their  hands  have  been 
accustomisd  to  expect  from  it  a  solution  of  al- 
most every  difficulty.  If  foreign  words  there- 
fore were  rejected,  it  could  be  little  regarded, 
except  by  critics,  or  those  who  aspire  to  criti- 
cism; and  however  it  might  enlighten  those 
that  write,  would  be  all  darkness  to  them  that 
only  read.  The  unlearned  much  oftener  consult 
their  dictionaries  for  the  meaning  of  words  than 
for  their  structures  or  formations ;  and  the  words 
that  most  want  explanation,  are  generally  terms 
of  art ;  which,  therefore,  experience  has  taught 
my  predecessors  to  spread  with  a  kind  of  pom- 
pous luxuriance  over  their  productions. 

The  academicians  of-France,  indeed,  rejected 
terms  of  science  in  their  first  essay,  but  found 
afterwards  a  necessity  of  relaxing  the  rigour  of 
their  determination;  and,  though  they  would 
not  naturalize  them  at  once  by  a  single  act,  per- 
mitted them  by  degrees  to  settle  themselves 
amon^  the  natives,  with  little  opoosition ;  and 
it  would  surely  be  no  proof  of  juagment  to  imi- 
tate them  in  an  error  which  they  have  now  re- 
tracted, and  deprive  the  book  of  its  chief  use,  by 
■crapulous  distinctions. 

Ot  such  words,  however,  all  are  not  equally 
to  be  considered  as  parts  of  our  language  ;  for 
tome  of  them  are  naturalized  and  incorporated, 
but  others  still  continue  aliensj  and  are  rather 
auxiliaries  than  subjects.  This  naturalization  is 
produced  either  by  an  admission  into  common 
speech,  in  some  metaphorical  signification,  which 
is  the  acquisition  of  a  kind  of  property  among 
as ;  as  we  say,  the  lenitk  of  advancement,  the 
meridian  of  life,  the  cynostare*  of  nei^rhbouring 
eyes ;  or  it  is  the  conseouence  of  long  intermix- 
ture and  frequent  use,  oy  which  the  ear  is  ac- 
customed to  the  sound  ot  words,  till  their  origi- 


«  Milton. 


nal  is  forgotten,  as  in  egvafor,  $wAdlUt$  ;  or  of  tbf 
change  of  a  foreign  into  an  English  tenninatioB, 
and  a  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  speech  into 
which  they  are  adopted ;  as  in  e^egm%  cccAczy, 
ptTwntymMnfm 

Of  those  whidi  still  contiave  m  tbm  state  of 
aliens,  and  have  made  no  approadies  towardi 
assimilation,  some  seem  necessary  to  be  retained: 
because  the  purchasers  of  the  bictioiiaiy  w2l 
expect  to  find  them.  SocJi  are  many  woids  m 
the  common  law,  as  emu,  hmbeag  corprnM,  fn- 
mimtre,  nisi  jmhu :  such  are  some  terms  of  con- 
troversial divinity,  as  hfpaaUuis;  and  of  pfarac, 
as  the  names  of  diseases ;  and  in  gcoeni,  ill 
.terms  which  can  be  found  in  books  not  writtai 
professedly  upon  particular  arts,  or  can  be  sn- 
posed  necessary  to  those  who  do  not  r^nlaiij 
study  them.  Thus,  when  a  reader  not  skilled 
in  physic,  happens  in  Milton  upon  tins  line, 

pining  anvpliy, 

Marumua,  and  wide*wasting  pesaknes, 

he  will,  with  equal  expectation,  look  into  his  dk- 
tionary  for  the  word  marmsmuM^  as  Utrmiropkt^ot 

SettUerue  ;  and  will  have  reason  to  ^'iFtppliin  if 
e  does  not  find  it 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  eotnpletiaii  aittSe- 
tionary  designed  not  merelr  for  erities^  Intf  far 
popular  use,  that  it  should  comprise^  in  snse 
degree,  the  peculiar  words  of  every  proftsrijn; 
that  the  terms  of  war  and  navigation  sbodd  bt 
inserted,  so  far  as  they  can  be  required  by  reid 
ers  of  travels  and  of  nistory ;  and  those  of  hw, 
merchandise,  and  mechanical  trades,  so  fe  is 
they  can  be  supposed  useful  in  the  < 
of  common  life. 

But  there  ought,  however,  to  he  i 
tion  made  between  the  diflerent  classes  of  woids; 
and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  print  those  whidi 
are  incorporated  into  the  langua^  in  the  usosl 
character,  and  those  which  are  still  to  be  eous- 
dered  as  foreign,  in  the  Ualie  letter. 

Another  question  may  arise  with  rmid  to 
appellatives,  or  the  names  of  species.  It  seons 
of  no  great  use  to  set  down  the  words  Jksrsc,  dig. 
eat,  wUhWy  alder,  daisy,  raee,  and  n  tfaotnaod 
others,  of  which  it  will  be  hard  to  give  an  ex- 
planation, not  more  obscure  than  the  word  itielf 
yet  it  is  to  be  considered,  diat,  if  the  nsmcs  si 
animals  be  inserted,  we  must  admit  those  wUek 
are  more  known,  as  well  as  those  with  wfciek 
we  are,  by  accident,  less  acooainted ;  and  if  tbev 
are  all  rejected,  how  will  tlie  reader  be  refieve^ 
from  difficulties  produced  by  aJhuioas  to  the 
crocodile,  the  chameleon,  the  ichneumon,  and 
the  hyena?  If  no  plants  are  to  be  mentioned, 
the  most  pleasing  part  of  nature  will  be  ex- 
cluded, and  many  beautiful  epithets  be  unex- 
plained. If  only  those  whicfa  are  lees  knows 
are  to  be  mentioned,  who  shall  fix  the  fimiti  ef 
the  reader's  learning?  The  im|>ortance  of  seek 
explications  appears  from  the  mistakes  wliiek 
the  want  of  them  has  occasioned.  Had  £Ui- 
speare  had  a  dictionary  of  this  khid,  lie  had  ast 
made  the  voed6tne  entwine  the  kameytmeUe;  Bor 
would  Milton,  with  such  assistance,  have  ^ 
posed  so  improperly  of  his  etfopt  ai^  his  wait' 
jfiofu 

Besides,  as  such  words,  like  otliers,  leqsiiv 
that  their  accents  shomd  be  setded,  their  souads 
ascertained,  and  their  etjrmolo^ies  deduced,  they 
cannot  be  properly  omitted  in  the  dictionaiy* 
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And  though  the  explanations  of  tome  may  be 
eenaured  as  triTial,  becauae  they  are  almost  unU 
▼ersally  understood;  and  those  of  others  as  un- 
necessary, because  Uiey  will  seldom  occur  ;  y^'L 
it  seems  not  proper  to  omit  them,  since  it  is? 
rmther  to  be  wished  that  many  readers  should 
find  more  than  they  expect,  than  that  one  should 
miss  what  he  might  hope  to  find. 

When  all  the  words  are  selected  and  arran^^d, 
the  first  part  of  the  work  to  be  considered  is  tho 
orthographr,  which  was  long  vague  and  uric^^r- 
tain ;  which  at  last,  when  its  fluctuation  ceaacd. 
was  in  many  cases  settled  but  by  accident;  and 
in  which,  according  to  your  lordship's  observa- 
tion, there  is  still  great  uncertainty'  amonf;  the 
htBt  critics ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  state  a  rule  by  which 
we  may  decide  between  custom  and  reason,  or 
between  the  equiponderant  authorities  of  writen 
alike  eminent  for  judgment  and  accuracy. 

The  great  orthographical  contest  has  loitj^ 
subsisted  between  etymology  and  pronunciation. 
It  has  been  demands,  on  one  hand,  that  m^'n 
should  write  as  they  speak ;  but  as  it  has  boen 
sbown  that  this  contormity  never  was  attained 
in  any  language,  and  that  it  is  not  more  eat^v  to 
persuade  men  to  agree  exactly  in  speaking  ttian 
m  writing,  it  may  Im  asked  with  eaual  proprietv, 
why  men  do  not  rather  speak  as  uiey  write.  Iti 
France,  where  this  controversy  was  at  its  great- 
est height,  neither  |>arty,  however  ardent,  durst 
adhere  steadily  to  their  own  rule :  the  etymolo- 
gist was  often  forced  to  spell  with  the  people ; 
and  the  advocate  for  the  authority  of  pronuncia- 
tion found  it  sometimes  deviating  so  capriciously 
from  the  received  use  of  writing,  that  he  wqb 
constrained  to  comply  with  the  rule  of  his  adver- 
saries, lest  he  should  lose  the  end  by  the  racans, 
and  be  left  alone  by  following  the  crowd. 

When  a  question  of  orthography  is  dubious, 
that  practice  has,  in  my  opinion,  a  claim  to  pre- 
ference which  preserves  the  greatest  number  of 
radical  letters,  or  seems  most  to  comply  with  tho 
general  custom  of  our  language.  But  the  chief 
rule  which  I  jiropose  to  follow  is,  to  make  no 
innovation,  without  a  reason  sufficient  to  bal^inrf? 
the  inconvenience  of  change  ;  and  such  reasrtn? 
f  do  not  expect  often  to  find.  All  change  i^  r^f 
itself  an  evil,  which  ought  not  to  be  hazard  i;d 
but  for  evident  advantage ;  and  as  inconstanov 
is  in  every  case  a  mark  of  weaknessj  it  will  udd 
nothiuff  to  the  reputation  of  our  tongue.  Th^*fr 
are,  indeed,  some  who  despise  the  inconveniences 
of  confusion,  who  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  dr- 
parting  from  custom,  and  to  think  alteration  do* 
sirable  for  its  own  sake ;  and  the  reformation  of 
our  orthographv,  which  these  writers  have  at- 
tempted, should  not  pass  without  its  due 
honours,  but  that  I  suppose  they  hold  a  sin^- 
larity  its  own  reward,  or  may  drc»id  the  fascina- 
nation  of  lavish  praise. 

The  present  usage  of  spelling,  where  the 
present  usage  can  be  distinguished,  will,  thero 
tore,  in  this  work  be  generally  followed;  yet 
there  will  be  often  occasion  to  observe,  that  it 
is  in  itself  inaccurate,  and  tolerated  raUier  thnn 
chosen ;  particularly  when,  by  a  change  of  one 
letter,  or  more,  the  meaning  of  a  word  is  ob- 
scured ;  as  in  jfarrUr,  or  JerrUr^  as  it  was  for- 
merly written,  from  ftrrum^  or  Jtt;  in  yi^6fri.t^ 
lor  gthrUh^  the  jargon  of  Gthtty  and  his  chemi- 
cal followers,  understood  by  none  but  their  own 
tribe.  It  will  bs  likewiss  sometimes  proper  to 
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trace  back  the  orthography  of  different  ages, 
and  show  by  what  gn^ations  the  word  depaxtea 
from  its  original. 

Closely  connected  with  orthography  is  pro- 
nunciation, the  stability  of  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  dumtion  of  a  language,  because 
the  first  change  will  naturally  begin  by  corrup- 
tions in  the  living  speech.  The  want  of  certain 
rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  former  at^es,  has 
made  us  wholly  ignorant  of  the  metrical  art  of 
our  ancient  poets ;  and  since  those  who  study 
their  sentiments  regret  the  loss  of  their  numbers, 
it  is  surely  time  to  provide  that  the  harmony  ot 
the  modems  may  be  more  permanent. 

A  new  pronunciation  will  make  almost  a  new 

rch ;  and  therefore,  since  one  great  end  of 
undertaking  is  to  nx  the  English  langua^ 
care  will  be  taken  to  determine  the  accentuation 
of  all  polysyllables  by  proper  authorities,  as  it  is 
one  ot  those  capricious  phenomena  which  can- 
not be  easily  reduced  to  rules.  Thus  there  is  no 
antecedent  reason  for  difference  of  accent  in  ths 
words  itAorma  and  ionaim^i  yet  of  the  one 
Milton  gives  the  sound  in  this  line : 

He  paas'd  o'er  many  a  region  dolorous ; 
and  that  of  the  other  in  this, 

Sonoroaa  metal  blowing  martial  soands 

It  may  likewise  be  proper  to  remark  metrical 
licenses,  such  as  contractions^  gfciMfout,  gen^mu; 
reverend^  ret^rend  ;  and  coalitions,  as  regim,  fiMs- 
HotL 

But  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  fix  the  pro- 
nunciation of  monosyllables,  by  placing  with 
them  words  of  correspondent  sound,  that  one 
ma  J  guard  the  other  agabst  the  danger  of  that 
variation,  which,  to  some  of  the  most  common, 
has  already  happened ;  so  that  the  words  wound 
and  ioindy  as  they  are  nowfreouently  pronounced, 
will  not  rhyme  to  sound  ana  mind.  It  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  many  words  written  alike  are 
differently  pronounced,  as  jloio  and  bnw :  which 
may  be  thus  registerecL  jimo,  100;  6rote,  now; 
or  of  which  the  exemplification  may  be  generally 
given  by  a  distich :  tlius  the  words  ieor,  or  lace- 
rate, and  (ear,  the  water  of  the  eye,  have  the 
same  letters,  but  may  bo  distinguished  thus,  tear, 
dare  ;  («or,  peer. 

Some  words  have  two  sounds  which  may  be 
equally  admitted,  as  being  equally  defensible  bt 
authority.    Thus  great  is  dinerently  used. 

For  Swift  and  him  despised  the  farce  of  state, 
The  suber  follies  of  ilie  wi^e  and  great.    Pop: 

As  if  misfortune  made  the  throne  her  seat. 

And  none  could  be  unhappy  but  the  great    Rowe, 

The  care  of  such  minute  particulars  may  bs 
censured  as  trifling ;  but  these  particulars  have 
not  been  thought  unworthy  of  attention  in  mora 
polished  languages. 

The  accuracy  of  the  French,  in  stating  the 
sounds  of  their  letters,  is  wdl  known;  and, 
among  the  ItaUans^  Crescembeni  has  not  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  inform  his  countrymen  of  the 
words  which,  in  compliance  with  different 
rhymes,  are  allowed  to  be  differently  spelt,  and 
of  whidi  the  numl>er  is  now  so  fixed,  that  no 
modem  poet  is  sufiered  to  increase  it 

When  the  orthography  and  pronunciation  are 
adjusted,  the  etymology  or  derivation  is  next  to 
be  considered,  and  ue  words  are  to  be  di|N 
tinguished  according  to  the  difierent  claiseii, 
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whether  simple,  as  <fay,  Uf^ht;  or  compound,  as 
day-light ;  whether  primitive,  as,  to  m<,  or  deri- 
vative, as  action  J  acHonobUf  active,  acttcUy.  This 
will  much  fadhtate  the  attainment  of  our  lan- 
guage, which  now  stands  in  our  dictionaries  a 
contused  heap  of  words  without  dependence, 
and  without  relation. 

When  this  part  of  the  work  is  performed,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  inouire  how  our  primitives 
are  to  be  deduced  from  foreiffn  languages,  which 
ma^  be  often  very  successfully  penormed  by  the 
assistance  of  our  own  etymolo^sts.  This  search 
will  give  occasion  to  many  cunous  disquisitions, 
and  sometimes  perhaps  to  conjectures,  which  to 
readers  unacquaintea  with  tlus  kind  of  study, 
cannot  but  appear  improbable  and  capricious. 
But  it  may  be  reasonably  imagined,  that  what 
u  so  much  in  the  power  oi  men  as  language,  will 
very  oflen  be  capriciously  conducted.  Nor  are 
these  disquisitions  and  conjectures  to  be  consi- 
dered altogether  as  wanton  sports  of  wit,  or  vain 
■bows  of  learning;  our  lanf^uage  is  well  known 
not  to  be  primitive  or  self-onginated,  but  to  have 
adopted  words  of  every  generation,  and,  either 
for  the  supply  of  its  necessities,  or  the  increase 
of  its  copiousness,  to  ^ve  received  additions 
from  very  distant  regions ;  so  that,  in  search  of 
the  progenitors  of  our  speech,  we  may  wander 
from  the  tropic  to  the  frozen  zone,  and  nnd  some 
in  the  valleys  of  Palestine,  and  some  upon  the 
rocks  of  Norway. 

Beside  the  derivation  of  particular  words, 
there  is  likewise  an  etymology  of  phrases.  Ex- 
pressions are  often  taken  from  other  languages ; 
some  apparently,  as  to  rvn  a  riskj  cmtrir  tm 
riique;  and  some  even  when  we  do  not  seem  to 
borrow  their  words ;  thus,  to  bring  oioicl,  or  ac- 
oomphsh,  appears  an  Elnglish  phrase,  but  in 
reality  our  native  word  abend  has  no  such  im- 
port, and  is  only  a  French  expression,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  common  phrase  venvr 
k  bout  (Time  affaire. 

In  exhibiting  the  descent  of  our  language,  our 
etymologists  seem  to  have  been  too  lavish  of 
their  learning,  having  traced  almost  every  word 
throufh  various  tongues,  only  to  show  what 
was  shown  sufficienUy  by  the  first  derivation. 
This  practice  is  of  great  use  in  sjmoptical  lexi- 
cons, where  mutilated  and  doubtful  languages 
are  explained  by  their  affinity  to  others  more  cer- 
tain and  extensive,  but  is  generally  superfluous 
in  English  etjrmologies.  When  the  word  is 
easily  deduced  from  a  Saxon  original,  I  shall  not 
often  inouire  further,  since  we  know  not  the 
parent  of^the  Saxon  (halect ;  but  when  it  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  I  shall  show  whence 
the  French  is  apparently  derived.  Where  a 
Saxon  root  cannot  be  found,  the  defect  may  be 
supplied  from  kindred  languages,  which  will  be 
generally  furnished  with  much  liberality  by  the 
writers  of  our  glossaries ;  writers  who  deserve 
oflen  the  highest  prabe,  both  of  judgment  and 
industry,  and  may  expect  at  least  to  be  men- 
tioned with  honour  by  me,  whom  they  have 
freed  from  the  greatest  part  of  a  very  laborious 
work,  and  on  whom  they  nave  imposed,  at  worst, 
only  the  easy  task  of  rejecting  superfluities. 

By  tracing  in  this  manner  every  word  to  its 
original,  ananot  admitting,  but  with  great  cau- 
tion, any  of  which  no  original  can  be  found,  we 
riiall  secure  our  language  from  being  overrun 
with  cant,  from  being  crowded  with  low  tenns, 


the  spawn  of  folly  or  aflbctatioiiy  which  aiifi 
from  no  just  prinaples  of  speech,  and  of  which 
therefore  no  legitimate  derivation  csin  be  aiiofnk 

When  the  etymology  is  thus  adjostad,  tfai 
analogy  of  our  language  is  next  to  be  considered; 
when  we  have  discovered  whenc«  our  woids  an 
derived,  we  are  to  examine  by  what  rules  tbcr 
are  governed,  and  how  they  are  inflected  throsfi 
their  various  terminations.  The  terminatirHis  of 
the  English  are  few,  but  those  few  have  hitbeitt 
remained  unregarded  by  the  writers  of  cor  dio> 
tionaries.  Our  substantives  are  decUned  oalj 
by  the  plural  termination,  our  adjectives  adout 
no  variation  but  in  the  degrees  oi  comparison 
and  our  verbs  are  contogat^  by  aajdliaiy  woidi^ 
and  are  only  changed  in  the  prefer  tenaeu 

To  our  language  may  be  with  great  j* 
applied  the  observation  ofClointilian 
was  not  formed  by  an  analogy  sent  i 
It  did  not  descend  to  us  in  a  state  of  onilbnDty 
and  perfection,  but  was  prodoced  by  necesfltj, 
and  mlarged  by  aoddent,  and  is  thmfore  co8»- 
posed  of  dissimilar  parts,  thrown  together  bj 
negligence,  by  afiectationy  by  learning,  or  by 
ignorance. 

Our  inflections  therefore  are  bj  no  meses 
constant,  but  admit  of  Dmnberleaa  irregnlaritia, 
which  in  this  Dictionary  will  be  diiisently  noted. 
Thus  fox  makes  in  the  plural  >aarct,  but  sc^  BMksi 
SAeep  is  the  same  in  both  nrnnlian.    Ad- 


jectives are  sometimes  compaied  by  rhammi 
the  last  syllable,  as  froad,  piuitr^ pnmitti :  sal 
sometimes  by  particlec  prefixed^  as  ■wNifiai, 
more  arobitioas,  moot  ambitioiia.  The  toam  m 
our  verbs  are  subject  to  great  variety ;  aome  ead 
their  preter  tense  in  cd,  as  I  iovc,  I  Imed^  I  hsvt 
loved;  which  may  be  called  the  regalar  tetm, 
and  is  followed  by  most  of  our  verba  of  sovdnni 
original.  But  many  depart  from  this  rale  arilb- 
out  agreeing  in  any  other ;  as  I  sAaJkc,  1  sMk,  I 
have  skakeHf  or  shook,  as  it  is  sometimes  writtoi 
in  poetry ;  I  tnake,  I  made,  I  have  mmda;  I  brtagf 
I  brought;  1  tortag,  I  lenmg;  and  many  othen, 
which,  as  they  cannot  be  reduced  to  nBe%  nort 
be  learned  from  the  dictionary  rather  than  the 
grammar. 

The  verbs  are  likewise  to  be  ^alingvisbed 
according  to  their  qualiti«B,  as  actives  froa 
neuters ;  the  neglect  of  which  has  already  in- 
troduced some  barbaritiea  in  oor  converM^tioB, 
which  if  not  obviated  by  just  animadvemB^ 
may  in  time  creep  into  our  writings. 

Thus,  my  Lord,  will  oar  laneua^  be  lud 
down,  distinct  in  its  minutest  suMiviaons,  sod 
resolved  into  its  demental  principlea.  And  wbo 
upon  this  survey  can  Ibrbeiur  to  wiab,  that  these 
fundamental  atoms  of  our  speech  might  ebtais 
the  firmness  and  immutability  of  the  primogeaisl 
and  constituent  particles  of  matter,  that  they 
mi^ht  retain  their  substance,  while  tb^  ahsr 
their  appearance,  and  be  varied  and  < 
ed,  yet  not  destroyed. 

But  this  is  a  privilege  which  words  are  i 
ly  to  expect:  for,  like  their  author,  when  ^ 
are  not  gaining  strength,  they  are  geasml^ 
losing  it  Thou|rh  art  may  sometimes  prokwf 
their  duration,  it  will  rarely  ffive  them  pevpctoity; 
and  their  changes  will  be  simoat  always  ioJeni* 
in^  us.  that  language  is  the  work  of  man,  sf  s 
being  from  whom  permanence  and  stability  csa- 
not  be  derived. 

Words  having  been  hilheito  coMidBitd  i* 
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Mptrmte  and  tmoonnected,  are  now  to  be  like- 
wise examined  as  they  are  ranged  in  their  va^ 
riouB  relations  to  others  by  the  rules  of  syntax 
or  oonstmction,  to  which  I  do  not  know  that  any 
*o^rd  has  been  yet  shown  in  English  diction- 
anes,  and  in  whioi  the  grammarians  can  give 
little  assistance.  The  syntax  of  this  language 
M  too  inconsistent  to  be  reduced  to  rules,  and 
can  be  only  learned  by  the  distinct  consideration 
of  particular  words,  as  they  are  used  by  the  best 
authors.  Thus,  we  say,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent modes  of  speech.  The  soldier  died  of  his 
wounds,  and  the  sailor  perished  wXK  hunger: 
and  every  man  acquainted  with  our  language 
would  be  oflfended  by  a  change  of  these  parti- 
tas, which  yet  seem  originally  assigned  by 
chance,  there  being  no  reason  to  be  drawn  from 
grammar  whj  a  man  may  not,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  said  to  die  wiU  a  wound,  or  perisn  of 
Imnger. 

Our  syntax  therefore  is  not  to  be  tau^t  by 
general  ndes,  but  by  special  precedents ;  and  in 
examining  whether  Aodison  nas  been  with  jus- 
tice accused  of  a  solecism  in  thb  passage, 

Th«  pont  InbsMtsnf^— 

StsTTM  In  Ui«  midflt  of  nature*!  bounty  enr«. 

And  in  Um  kMidsd  vioejrard  die* /or  thivt^ 

it  is  not  in  our  power  to  have  recourse  to  any 
established  laws  of  speech ;  but  we  must  remark 
Iftow  the  writers  of  former  sges  have  used  the 
aame  word,  and  consider  whether  he  can  be 
acquitted  of  impropriety,  upon  the  testimony 
of  Davies,  given  in  nis  favour  by  a  similar  pas- 
Mge: 

Shs  loathst  ths  wsterv  fla«e  wherein  she  ffas*d, 
And  ahniis  It  atUl,  akhough /or  thiffkt  <ii«. 

When  the  construction  of  a  word  is  explained, 
it  b  necessary  to  pursue  it  through  its  train  of 
phrmseobgy,  through  those  forms  where  it  is 
used  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  our  language,  or 
in  senses  not  to  be  comprised  in  the  general  ex- 
planations ;  as  from  the  verb  vMkt  arise  these 
phrases,  to  vmSu  love,  to  make  an  endj  to  make 
tssy ;  as,  he  made  way  for  his  followers,  the  ship 
wuuU  wojf  before  the  wind ;  to  make  a  bed,  to 
mmka  merry,  to  majks  a  meek,  to  make  preients,  to 
wimke  a  doubt,  to  make  out  an  aesertion,  to  make 
gaoif  a  breach,  to  make  good  a  cause,  to  make 
moiking  of  an  attempt,  to  make  lamentation,  to 
wimke  a  merit,  and  many  others  which  will  occur 
in  reading  with  that  view,  and  which  only  their 
frequency  hinders  from  being  generafly  re- 
marked. 

The  great  labour  is  yet  to  come,  the  labour  of 
interpreting  these  words  and  phrases  with  bre- 
▼ity,  fulness,  and  perspicuityj  a  task  of  which 
the  extent  and  intricacy  is  sufnciently  shown  by 
the  miscarriage  of  those  who  have  generally 
attempted  it.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
necessity  of  explaining  the  words  in  the  same 
language,  for  tnere  is  often  only  one  word  for 
one  idea ;  and  though  it  be  easy  to  translate  the 
words  brifht,  tweet,  talt,  bitter,  mto  another  lan- 
goage,  it  IS  not  easy  to  explain  them. 

With  regard  to  the  interpretation,  many  other 
qnestions  nave  reouired  consideration.  It  was 
some  time  doubtea  whether  it  be  necessary  to 
explain  the  things  implied  by  particular  words ; 
as  under  the  term  baronet^  whether,  instead  of 
this  explanation,  a  title  of  honour  next  in  degree 
la  that  4  baron,  it  would  be  better  to  mention 


more  particularly  the  creation,  privileges,  and 
rank  of  baroneto ;  and  whether,  under  the  word 
barometer,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  ob- 
serving that  it  is  sn  inetrument  to  discover  the 
weight  of  the  air,  it  would  be  fit  to  spend  a  few 
lines  upon  its  invention,  construction,  and  prin- 
ciples. It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  with  the 
explanation  of  the  one  tiie  herald  should  be 
satisfied,  or  the  philosopher  with  that  of  the 
other ;  but  since  it  will  be  required  by  common 
readers,  that  the  explications  should  be  suffi- 
cient for  common  use,  and  since,  without  some 
attention  to  such  demands,  the  EHctionary  can* 
not  become  generally  valuable,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  best  writers  for  explana^ 
tions  real  as  well  as  verbal ;  and  perhaps  I  may 
at  last  have  reason  to  say,  after  one  of  the  aug- 
menters  of  Furetier,  that  my  book  is  more  learn- 
ed than  its  author. 

In  explaining  the  general  and  popular  lan- 
guage. It  seems  necessanr  to  sort  the  several 
senses  of  each  word,  and  to  exlubit  first  its  nap 
tural  and  primitive  signification  ^  as. 

To  arrive,  to  reach  the  shore  m  a  voyage :  he 
arrived  at  a  safe  harbour. 

Then  to  give  ito  consequential  meaning,  to 
arrive,  to  reach  any  place,  whether  by  land  or 
sea:  as,  he  arrived  ht  his  country  seat 

Then  ite  metaphorical  sense,  to  obtain  any 
thing  desired  ;  as,  he  arrived  at  a  peerage. 

Then  to  mention  any  observation  that  arises 
from  the  comparison  of  one  meaning  with  ano- 
ther ;  as  it  may  be  remarked  of  the  word  arrive, 
that,  in  consequence  of  ila  original  and  etymolo- 
gical sense^  it  cannot  be  properly  applied  but  to 
words  sigmfjfing  something  desiraUe :  thua  we 
say,  a  man  arrived  at  happiness:  but  cannot 
any,  without  a  mixture  of  irony,  ne  orrtocd  at 
misery. 

Oriund,  the  earth,  generally  as  opposed  to 
the  air  or  water.  He  swam  till  he  reached 
ground.    The  bird  fell  to  the  groimd. 

Then  follows  the  accidentu  or  consequential 
signification  in  which  ground  implies  any  thing 
that  lies  under  another ;  as,  he  laid  colours  upon 
a  rough  ground.  The  silk  had  blue  flowers  on 
a  red  ground, 

^  Then  the  remoter  or  metaphorical  significa- 
tion ;  as,  the  gtoimd  of  his  opinion  was  a  false 
computation.  The  ground  ot  his  work  was  hb 
fatlier's  manuscript. 

After  having  gone  through  the  natoral  and 
figurative  senses,  it  will  be  proper  to  subjoin  the 
poetical  sense  of  each  word,  where  it  diflfen 
from  that  which  is  in  common  use ;  as  wanton, 
applied  to  any  thing  of  which  the  motion  is  irre- 
gular without  terror ;  as. 

In  toanton  ring  lets  eurl'd  her  hair. 

To  the  poetical  sense  may  succeed  the  fami* 
liar ;  as  or  toatt,  used  to  imply  the  person  whose 
health  is  drank ;  as. 

The  wlae  inan*a  paaalon  and  the  vain  man's  foa«t 

Pope, 

The  familiar  may  be  followed  by  the  bur- ' 
lesque ;  as  o{  mellow,  applied  to  good  fellowship : 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mteOow. 


Or  of  bite,  used  for  cheat: 

More  a  dope  than  wit, 

Sappho  can  tail  70U  how  this  man  waa  bit^  Fopa^ 
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And  lartly,  may  be  produced  the  peculiar 
sense  in  wluch  a  word  is  found  in  an^  great 
author;  as/aeii/lte«,  in  Shakspeare,  signifies  the 
powers  of  authority : 

This  Duncnn 

Has  borne  hltfaeultiet  so  meek,  has  been 
80  clear  in  his  great  oifice,  that,  lu. 

The  signification  of  adjectives  may  be  oflen 
ascertained  by  unilins  them  to  substantives ;  ilss 
simple  nomn^  simple  sheep.  Sometimes  the  sen^e 
of  a  substantive  may  be  elucidated  by  the  epi^ 
thets  annexed  to  it  in  good  authors :  as,  the 
boundless  ocean,  the  open  fotriu :  and  where  such 
advantage  can  be  gained  by  a  short  quotation,  U 
is  not  to  be  omitted. 

The  difference  of  signification  in  words  gene- 
rally accounted  synonymous,  ought  to  be  canv 
fully  observed ;  as  in  pridej  haughtiness^  am^- 
gance :  and  the  strict  and  critical  meaning  ought 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  loose  and 
popular  J  as  in  the  word  perfection^  which,  though 
in  Its  philosophical  and  exact  sense  it  can  be  r:»f 
little  use  amon^  human  bein^,  is  often  so  much 
degraded  from  its  original  si^ification,  that  tli*^ 
academicians  have  inserted  m  their  work,  the 
perfection  of  a  language,  and,  with  a  little  more 
licentiousness,  might  have  prevailed  on  them* 
selves  to  have  added  the  perfection  of  a  dictionarit. 

There  are  many  other  characters  of  wonls 
which  it  will  be  of  use  to  mention.  Some  have 
both  an  active  and  passive  signification  ;  as /ear* 
/u/,  that  which  gives  or  which  feels  terror;  a 
fearfid  prodigy ^  hftarfid  hare.  Some  have  a  per- 
sonal, some  a  real  meaning ;  as  in  opposition  to 
old,  we  use  the  adjective  yornig,  of  animated  be- 
ingi^  and  new  of  other  things.  Some  are  re- 
strained to  the  sense  of  praise,  and  others  to  that 
of  disapprobation ;  so  commonly,  though  not 
aliK-ays,  we  exhort  to  good  actions,  we  insHrtte 
to  ill ;  we  animate,  incite,  and  encourage  indiffer- 
ently to  good  or  bad.  So  we  usually  ascrihr 
good  but  impute  e\nl ;  yet  neither  the  use  of  the^c 
words,  nor,  perhaps,  of  any  other  in  our  licen- 
tious language  is  so  established  as  not  to  Ih^ 
often  reversed  by  the  correctest  writers.  I  shall 
therefore,  since  the  rules  of  style,  like  those  of 
law,  arise  from  precedents  often  repeated,  coUecE 
the  testimonies  on  both  sides,  and  endeavour  tr> 
discover  and  promulgate  the  decrees  of  custom, 
who  has  so  long  possessed,  whether  by  right  or 
by  usurpation.  Die  sovereignty  of  words. 

It  is  necessarjr  likewise  to  explain  many  words 
by  their  opposition  to  others  ;  for  contraries  arc 
best  seen  when  they  stand  together.  Thus  the 
verb,  stand  has  one  sense,  as  opposed  io  fall,  and 
another  as  opposed  iojly;  for  want  of  attending 
to  which  distinction,  obvious  as  it  is,  the  leamf  il 
Dr.  Bentley  has  squandered  his  criticism  to  nu 
purpose,  on  these  Imes  of  Paradise  Lost: 


-In  heaps 


Chaiioc  and  charioteer  lay  oTerturn*d, 
And  fiery  foanain/r  steeds.    What  »tood.  reeoitd, 
O'erwearied,  through  the  faint  MUanic  host, 
Defensive  scarce,  ur  with  paie  fear  surprised, 
Fled  ignominious 

"Here,**  says  the  critic,  "as  the  sentence ih 
now  read,  we  find  that  what  stood,  Jled:"  and 
therefore  he  proposes  an  alteration,  which  ht 
might  have  spared  if  he  had  consulted  a  dic- 
tionaiT,  and  round  that  nothing  more  was  af- 
Armedi  than  that  those  fled  who  did  notfalL 

In  explaining  such  maaainga  aa  leeBi  aecj- 


dental  and  adrentitions,  I  riisl]  endeavoor  Is 
give  an  account  of  the  means  by  whidi  they 
were  introduced.  Thus,  to  eJee  omt  any  tln^ 
signifies  to  lengthen  it  beyond  its  jntt  dJm» 
sions,  by  some  low  artifice ;  because  the  wad 
eke  was  the  usual  refuge  of  our  old  writefs,  whea 
they  wanted  a  sylk&le.  And  bvxoim,  whick 
means  only  obedient,  is  now  made,  in  ^miliar 
phrases,  to  stand  for  wamion;  because  in  an  an- 
cient form  of  marriage,  before  the  ReformatioB, 
the  bride  promised  complaisance  and  obedience, 
in  these  terms;  ''I  will  be  bonairand  kcmstii 
bed  and  at  board.** 

I  know  well,  my  Lord,  how  tnfling  maoj  o( 
these  remarks  will  appear  separately  considered, 
and  how  easily  they  may  gire  occasion  to  tki 
contemptuous  memment  of  sportnre  klleaea, 
and  the  gloomy  censures  of  arrogant  stnpidlly ; 
but  dulness  it  is  easy  to  despise,  and  laaighlcr  k 
is  easy  to  repay.  I  ahall  not  be  soUdtoos  vlat 
is  thought  oif  my  work  by  such  as  know  not  the 
difficulty  or  importance  of  philolosical  stodies; 
nor  shall  think  those  that  hare  done  nollia^ 
qualified  to  condemn  me  for  doing  Utde.  It  may 
not,  however,  be  improper  to  remind  then,  tlut 
no  terrestrial  greatness  is  more  than  an  a^^ 
gate  of  little  thmgs ;  and  to  incoloate,  after  tke 
Arabian  proverb,  Uiat  drops,  added  to  dtopB,  oon- 
stitute  the  ocean. 

There  remains  yet  to  be  considered  the  dJMn- 
bution  of  words  into  their  proper  dasses,  or  ikst 
part  of  lexicography  which  is  strictly  cntieaL 

The  popular  part  of  the  langiui^  wkidi  ii- 
cludes  all  words  not  appropriatsd  to  particniir 
sciences,  admits  of  many  distinctions  sjid  sQbdi> 
visions ;  as,  mU>  words  of  §enenl  osa^  words 
employed  chiefly  in  poetry,  woids  obsolwf, 
words  whidi  are  admitted  only  by  partkaiar 
writers,  yet  not  in  themselves  improper ;  wwrff 
used  only  in  burlesque  writing;  andf  wordi  im- 
pure ana  barbarous. 

Words  of  general  use  will  be  known  by  hsv- 
ing  no  si^n  of  particularity,  and  their  Ymm 
senses  will  be  supported  by  authorities  of  aD 
ages. 

The  words  appropriated  to  poetrv  will  be  dis* 
tinguished  by  some  mark  prefixea,  or  wffl  be 
known  by  having  no  authorities  but  tboae  of 
poets. 

Of  antiquated  or  obsolete  words,  none  wiH  be 
inserted  but  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  anthon 
who  wrote  since  the  accession  of  Kliiabcth,  fitsa 
which  we  date  the  golden  age  of  oar  languaie; 
and  of  these  many  might  be  omitted,  but  that 
the  reader  may  reonire,  with  an  appearanee  of 
reason,  that  no  difficulty  ahould  be  left  unre- 
solved in  books  which  lie  finds  himself  invited 
to  read,  as  confessed  and  establiahed  modebof 
style.  These  will  be  likewise  pointed  out  by 
some  note  of  exclusion,  but  not  01  diagiaoe. 

The  words  which  are  found  only  is  paftiealar 
books,  will  be  known  by  the  single  name  of  bin 
that  has  used  them ;  but  such  will  be  caitted, 
unless  either  their  propriety,  elegance,  or  Ibie^ 
or  the  reputation  of  tneir  authors,  aflorda  nna 
extraordinary  reason  for  their  reception. 

Words  used  in  buriesque  and  fiuniliar  eonpo- 
sitions,  will  be  likewise  mentioned  with  tbdr 
proper  authorities ;  such  as  dmdgamt,  from  Botks^ 
and  letuing,  from  Prior ;  and  win  be  diigcntif 
characterised  by  marka  of  diatinctioa. 

BariNtrooa  or  impve  woids  u  ~ 
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nay  be  branded  with  some  note  of  infamy,  as 
they  are  carefully  to  be  eradicated  wberever 
they  are  found ;  and  they  occur  too  frequently 
•van  in  the  best  writers ;  as  in  Pope, 

■    fa  endlMi  error  hurpd. 
*Ti9  tkMe  thai  earlj  taiot  the  female  aouL 

In  Addison: 

Aaand  to  whata  Xeaaer  siuae  Inekaa 

Ajid  in  Dryden : 

A  draadfttl  quiet  felt,  and  woner  fu 
Thaaarma 

If  this  part  of  the  work  can  be  well  performed. 
It  will  be  equivalent  to  the  proposal  made  by 
Boileau  to  the  academicians,  that  they  should 
veTiew  all  their  polite  writers,  and  correct  such 
impurities  as  might  be  found  in  them,  that  their 
aathorily  mi^ht  not  contribute,  at  any  disunt 
Cinie,  to  the  depravation  of  the  lang:uage. 

With  regard  to  questions  of  purity  or  pro- 
priety, I  was  once  in  doubt  whether  I  shoiild  not 
attribute  too  moeh  to  m3rself  in  attempting  to 
>laeide  them,  and  whether  my  province  was  to 
tetend  beyond  the  proposition  of  the  question, 
and  the  msplay  of  tne  suffrages  on  each  side ; 

' 'Lord- 

nent, 
support  what 
appears  to  me  most  consonant  to  grammar  and 
son.    Ausonius  thought  that  modesty  forbad 
i  to  plead  inability  for  a  task  to  which  Cesar 
I  judged  him  equal 
Cm  me  pome  negem,  po99t  gmod  iUe  putat/ 


ana  me  aiapiay  oi  ue  sumages  on  eacn  sia 
hat  I  have  been  since  determined,  by  your  Lor 
•lap's  opinion,  to  interpose  my  own  judgmei 
and  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  support  wh 


Imaybopa,  my  L 
antaonty  m  our  lanj 
rMecd,  have  eommi 


r  Lord,  that  since  you, 
y  m  our  lanjguage  is  so  generally 
ackaowMgjed,  have  commissioned  me  to  declare 
WKf  own  opinion,  I  shall  be  eonsidered  as  exer- 
cising a  kind  of  vicarious  jurisdiction,  and  that 
tka  power  which  might  have  been  denied  to  my 
«i«m  claim,  will  be  readily  allowed  roe  aa  the 
ddegate  of  your  Lordship. 

In  citing  authorities,  on  which  the  credit  of 
•very  part  of  this  Work  must  depend,  it  will  be 
proper  to  observe  some  obvious  rules :  such  as 
of  preferring  writers  of  the  first  reputation  to 
thoae  of  an  inferior  rank ;  of  noting  the  quota- 
tions with  accuracy ;  and  of  selecting,  when  it 
can  be  eonvenientiy  done,  such  sentences  as, 
besides  their  immediate  use,  may  give  pleasure 
ar  inatruetioii,  by  conveying  some  elegance  of 
language,  or  some  precept  of  prudence,  or  piety. 

It  has  been  asked,  on  some  occasions,  who 
■ball  judffe  the  judges?  And  since,  with  regard 
to  this  design,  a  question  may  arise  by  what 
anthority  the  authorities  are  selected,  it  is  neces- 
■ary  to  obviate  it,  by  declaring  that  many  of  the 
writers  whose  testimonies  will  be  alleged,  were 
■elected  by  Mr.  Pope ;  of  whom  I  may  be  justi- 
fal  in  affirming,  that  were  he  still  alive,  solici* 
tous  as  he  was  for  the  success  of  this  work,  he 
would  not  be  displeased  that  I  have  under- 
taken iL 

It  will  be  proper  that  the  quotetions  be  raneed 
according  to  the  ages  of  their  authors ;  and  it 
will  affjrd  an  agreeable  amusement,  if  to  the 
words  and  phraMS  which  are  not  of  our  own 

owth,  the  name  of  the  writer  who  first  intro- 

tced  them  can  be  affixed;  and  if  to  words 
which  are  now  antiquated,  the  authority  be  sub- 
joined of  him  who  last  admitted  them.    Thue 


for  seslAc  and  fruxom,  now  obsolete,  Milton 
be  cited, 

The  monntain  oak 

Stands  •catked  to  heareri-  — — 

He  with  broad  saila 

Whinow'd  the  buxom  air 

By  this  method  every  word  will  have  ite  his- 
tory, and  the  reader  will  bo  informed  of  the 
gradual  changes  of  the  language  and  have  before 
'  his  eyes  the  rise  of  some  words,  and  the  &11  of 
others.  But  observations  so  minute  and  accu- 
mte  are  to  be  desired,  rather  than  expected ;  and 
if  use  be  carefully  supplied,  curiosity  must  some- 
times bear  its  disappomtments. 

This,  my  Lord,  is  my  idea  of  an  English  Dic- 
tionary ;  a  dictionary  by  which  the  pronunciation 
of  our  language  may  be  fixed,  and  its  attainment 
&cilitated ;  by  which  its  purity  may  be  preserved, 
its  use  ascertained,  and  its  duration  lengthened. 
And  though,  perhaps,  to  correct  the  language 
of  nations  oy  books  of  grammar,  and  amend  their 
manners  by  discourses  of  morality,  may  be  tasks 
equally  difficult;  yet,  as  it  is  unavoidable  to 
wish,  it  is  natural  likewise  to  hope  that  vour 
Lordship's  patronage  may  not  be  wholly  lost; 
that  it  may  contribute  to  Uie  preservation  of  an- 
cient, and  the  improvement  of  modem  writers ; 
that  it  may  promote  the  reformation  of  those 
translators,  who,  for  want  of  understanding  the 
characteristical  difference  of  tongues,  have  formed 
a  chaotic  dialect  of  heterogeneous  phrases ;  and 
awaken  to  the  care  of  purer  diction  some  men 
of  genius,  whose  aUention  to  argument  makes 
them  negUsent  of  style,  or  whose  rapid  imagina- 
tion, like  Uie  Peruvian  torrents,  when  it  brings 
down  gold  mingles  it  with  sand. 

When  I  survey  the  Flan  which  I  have  laid 
before  you,  I  cannot,  my  Lord,  but  confees.  that 
I  am  frighted  at  ite  extent,  and,  like  the  soldieta 
of  Caesar,  look  on  Britain  as  a  new  world,  which 
it  is  almost  madness  to  invade.  But  I  hope,  that 
though  I  should  not  complete  the  conquest,  I 
shall  at  least  discover  the  coast,  civilize  part  of 
the  inhabiunts,  and  make  it  easy  for  some  other 
adventurer  to  proceed  farther,  to  reduce  them 
wholly  to  subjection,  and  settle  them  under  laws. 

We  are  teught  by  the  great  Roman  orator, 
that  every  man  should  propose  to  himself  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence,  but  that  he  mav 
stop  with  m>nour  at  the  socond  or  third :  thougn 
therefore  my  performance  should  fall  below  £e 
excellence  of  other  dictionaries.  I  may  obtain, 
at  least,  the  praise  of  having  enaeavoured  well ; 
nor  shall  I  think  it  any  reproach  to  my  dlli' 
gence,  that  I  have  retired  without  a  triumph, 
tfom  a  contest  with  united  academies,  and  long 
successions  of  learned  compilers.  I  cannot  hope, 
in  the  warmest  moments,  to  preserve  so  much 
caution  through  so  long  a  work  as  not  often  to 
sink  into  negligence,  or  to  obtain  so  much  know- 
ledge of  sll  its  parte  as  not  frequently  to  fall  by 
ignorance.  I  expect  that  sometimes  the  desire 
of  accuracy  will  urge  me  to  superfluities,  and 
sometimes  the  fear  of  prolixitjr  betray  me  to 
omissions :  that  in  the  extent  of  such  variety,  I 
shall  be  often  bewildered  ;  and  in  the  mazes  of 
such  intricacy,  be  frequently  entangled ;  that  in 
one  part  rennement  will  be  subtiSzed  beyond 
exactoess,  and  eridence  dilated  in  another  beyond 
perspictii^.  Yet  I  do  not  despair  of  approbation 
bom  those  who,  knowing  the  uncertainty  of  eoo- 
jecton^  the  scantineM  of  knowledge,  tbs  fidlibi^ 
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lity  of  memory,  and  the  unsteadiness  of  atten- 
tion, can  compare  the  causes  of  error  with  the 
means  of  avoiding  it,  and  the  extent  of  art  with 
the  capacity  of  man ;  and  whatever  be  the  event 
of  my  endeavours,  I  shall  not  easily  regret  an 


attempt  which  ham  procured  me  tbe  hoBOortf 
appearing  thus  pubhcly,  MyLofd, 

Your  Lordship's  most  obadiest 
and  most  homble  serraa^ 
Sam.  Jobmsom. 
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It  is  the  fate  of  those  who  toil  at  the  lower 
employments  of  life,  to  be  rather  driven  by  the 
fear  of  evil,  than  attracted  by  the  prospect  of 
good  ;  to  be  exposed  to  censure,  without  nope  of 
praise;  to  be  disgraced  by  miscarriage,  or  pu- 
niahed  for  neglect,  where  success  would  have 
been  without  applause,  and  diligence  without 
reward. 

Among  these  unhappy  mortals,  is  the  writer 
of  dictionaries  ;  whom  mankind  have  consider- 
ed, not  as  the  pupil,  but  the  slave  of  science,  the 
pioneer  of  literature,  doomed  only  to  remove 
rubbish  and  clear  obstructions  from  the  paths 
through  which  Learning  and  Genius  press  for- 
ward to  conquest  and  glory,  without  bestowing 
a  smile  on  the  humble  drudge  that  facilitates 
their  progress.  Every  other  author  may  aspire 
to  praise ;  the  lexicographer  can  only  hope  to 
escape  reproach,  and  even  this  negative  recom- 
pense has  been  yet  granted  to  very  few. 

I  have,  notwithstanding  this  discouragement, 
attempted  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lanj^age, 
which,  while  it  was  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  every  species  of  literature,  has  itself  been 
hitherto  neglected ;  suffered  to  spread  under  the 
direction  of  chance,  into  wild  exuberance ;  re- 
signed to  the  tyranny  of  time  and  fashion  :  and 
exposed  to  the  corruptions  of  ignorance  and  ca- 
prices of  innovation. 

When  I  took  the  first  survey  of  my  under- 
taking, I  found  our  speech  copious  without  or- 
der, and  energetic  without  rule;  wherever  I 
turned  mv  view,  there  was  perplexity  to  be  dis- 
entangled and  confusion  to  be  regulated ;  choice 
was  to  be  made  out  of  boundless  variety,  with- 
out any  established  principle  of  selection  ;  adul- 
terations were  to  be  detected,  without  a  settled 
test  of  purity ;  and  modes  of  expression  to  be 
rejected  or  received,  without  the  suffrages  of 
any  writers  of  classical  reputation  or  acknow- 
ledged authority. 

Having  therefore  no  assistance  but  from  gene- 
ral grammar,  I  applied  myself  to  the  penisal  of 
our  writers;  and  noting  whatever  might  be  of 
use  to  ascertain  or  illustrate  any  word  or  phrase, 
accumulated  in  time  the  materials  of  a  dictionary, 
which,  by  degrees,  I  reduced  to  method,  esta- 
btishinff  to  mjTself,  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 
such  nues  as  experience  and  analogy  suggested 
to  me  {  experience,  which  practice  and  observa- 


tion were  continually  increasing ;  and  Matk^, 
which,  though  in  some  words  obscure^  was  efh 
dent  in  others. 

In  adjusting  the  Orthormkif,  which  hss  bees 
to  this  time  unsettled  and  fortuitous.  I  iboad  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  those  irregolanties  thit 
are  inherent  in  our  tongue,  and  perhaps  ooefil 
with  it,  from  others  ^diieh  the  ignoraaee  sr 
negligence  of  later  writers  has  produoed.  Evsiy 
lan^age  has  its  anomalies,  whidi  thoo^h  inoeo- 
venient,  and  in  themselves  onoe  imneceswiy, 
must  be  tolerated  amon^  the  imperfectiof  m 
human  things,  and  whidi  require  only  to  be 
registered,  that  they  may  not  be  increased,  sad 


ascertained  that  thej  maj  not  be  ooi 
but  every  language  has  likewise  its  impwyns* 
ties  and  absuiSities,  which  it  is  the  doty  a  dtt 
lexicographer  to  correct  or  proscribe. 

As  language  was  at  its  beginning  merely  onl, 
all  words  of  necessary  or  comnoon  use  were 
spoken  before  they  were  written  ;  and  iMb 
they  were  unfixed  b^  any  visible  signs,  oast 
have  been  spoken  with  great  diversity,  as  we 
now  observe  those  who  cannot  read  to  catch 
sounds  imperfectly,  and  utter  them  negtigeBtly. 
When  this  wild  and  barbarous  jhrgoo  was  finC 
reduced  to  an  alphabet,  every  penman 
voured  to  express,  as  he  could,  the  sounds 
he  was  accustomed  to  pronounce  or  to  reeeifc^ 
and  vitiated  in  writing  such  words  as  were  at> 
ready  vitiated  in  speech.  The  powers  of  the 
letters  when  they  were  applied  to  a  new  lan- 
guage, must  have  been  vague  and  unsettled,  and 
therefore  different  hands  would  exhihit  the  same 
sound  by  different  combinations. 

From  this  uncertain  pronunciation  arise  ia  a 
great  part  the  various  dialects  of  the  sameoooh 
try,  which  will  always  be  observed  to  ^w  fewcL 
and  less  different,  as  books  are  multiplied ;  ana 
from  this  arbitrary  representation  of  sounds  by 
letters  proceeds  that  diversity  of  spelling,  obserra- 
ble  in  the  Saxon  remains,  and  i  suppose  in  the 
first  books  of  every  nation,  which  perpleaes  or 
dest^ys  analogy,  and  produces  anomalous  Sot' 
mations,  whicH,  bein^  once  incorporated,  caa 
never  be  afterwards  dismissed  or  reibrmed. 

Of  thu  kind  are  the  deiivatifea  Ungtk  fiea 
long,  strength  from  atrong,  dsriteg  fitm  dew, 
breadth  from  krvtuL,  from  m,  inmgki,  and  fiea 
%A,  Mflr*<.  which  Maton,  in  Ml  lari 
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writes  kighih:  (lidd  U  ixempta  juvat  tpinis  de 
fiuriku8  tma  ?  to  change  all  would  be  too  puch, 
and  to  change  one  is  nothing. 

This  uncertainty  is  most  frequent  in  the  vow- 
els, which  are  so  capriciously  pronounced,  and 
■o  differently  modifiea,  by  accident  or  affectation, 
not  only  in  every  province,  but  in  every  mouth, 
that  to  them,  as  is  well  known  to  etymologists, 
bttle  regard  is  to  be  shown  in  the  deduction  of 
one  languajBfe  from  another. 

Such  defects  are  not  errors  in  orthography, 
but  spots  of  barbarity  impressed  so  deep  in  the 
English  language,  that  criticism  can  never  wash 
them  away ;  these  therefore  must  be  permitted 
to  remain  untouched ;  but  many  words  have 
likewise  been  altered  by  accident,  or  depraved 
by  iffnorance,  as  the  pronunciation  of  the  vulgar 
has  been  wesikl^  followed ;  and  some  still  con- 
tinue to  be  variously  written,  as  authors  differ 
in  their  care  or  skill :  of  these  it  was  proper  to 
inquire  the  true  orthography,  which  I  have 
always  considered  as  depending  on  their  deriva- 
tion, and  have  therefore  referred  them  to  their 
original  languages;  thus  I  write  enchant,  en- 
ehaninuntf  enckanteff  after  the  French,  and  in- 
emUatian  after  the  Latin :  thus  entire  is  chosen 
rather  than  taltre,  because  it  passed  to  us  not 
ffom  the  Latin  integer,  but  from  the  French 


Of  many  words  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
tkmy  were  immediately  received  from  the  Latin 
or  tne  French,  since  at  the  time  when  we  had 
dominioas  in  France,  we  had  Latin  service  in 
our  churches.  It  is,  however,  my  opinion,  that 
the  French  generally  supplied  us ;  for  we  have 
few  Latin  words,  among  tne  terms  of  domestic 
ase,  which  are  not  French ;  but  many  French, 
which  are  very  remote  from  Latm. 

Even  in  words  of  which  the  derivation  is  ap- 
parent, I  have  been  often  obliged  to  sacrifice 
tiniformity  to  custom ;  thus  I  write,  in  compli- 
ance vnth  a  numberiess  majority,  convey  and 
inveigkf  deceit  and  receipt,  fancy  and  phantom  ; 
sometimes  the  derivative  varies  from  the  primi- 
tive, as  explain  and  explanation,  repeat  ana  repe- 
tUion. 

Some  combinations  of  letters  having  the  same 
power  are  used  indifferently  without  any  dis- 
coverable reason  of  choice,  as  in  choak,  choke ; 
»oapf  tope  ;  Jewel,  fuel,  and  many  others ;  which 
I  have  sometimes  inserted  twice,  that  those  who 
search  for  them  under  either  form,  may  not  search 
in  vain. 

In  examining  the  orthography  of  an^  doubt- 
ful word,  the  mode  of  spelling  by  which  it  is 
mserted  in  the  series  of  the  dictionary,  is  to  be 
considered  as  that  to  which  I  give,  perhaps  not 
often  rashly,  the  preference.  I  have  left,  in  the 
examples,  to  every  author  his  own  practice  un- 
molested, that  the  reader  may  balance  suffrages, 
and  judge  between  us ;  but  this  question  is  not 
always  to  be  determined  by  reputed  or  by  real 
learning ;  some  men,  intent  upon  greater  things, 
have  thought  little  on  sounds  and  derivations ; 
some,  knowing  in  the  ancient  tongues,  have  ne- 
glected those  m  which  our  words  are  commonly 
to  be  sought  Thus  Hammond  writes  feeiblenett 
for  feasiblenets,  because  I  suppose  he  imagined 
it  derived  immediately  from  the  Latin ;  and 
some  words,  such  as  dependant,  dependent ;  depen- 
donee,  dependence,  vary  their  final  syllable,  as  one 
or  other  language  is  present  to  the  wrker. 


In  this  part  of  the  work,  where  caprice  has 
long  wantoned  without  control,  and  vanity 
sought  praise  by  petty  reformation,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  proceed  with  a  scholar's  reverence 
for  antiquity,  and  a  grammarian's  regard  to  the 
genius  of  our  tongue.  I  have  attempted  few 
alterations,  and  among  those  few,  pertiaps  the 
greater  part  is  from  the  modem  to  the  ancient 
practice ;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
commend to  those,  whose  Uioughts  have  been 
perhaps  employed  too  anxiously  on  verbal  singu* 
tarities,  not  to  disturb,  upon  narrow  views,  or 
for  minute  propriety,  the  orthography  of  their 
fathers.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  for  the  law  to 
be  known,  is  of  more  iniportance  than  to  be 
rifht.  ** Change,"  says  Hooker,  "is  not  made 
without  inconvenience,  even  from  worse  to  bet- 
ter." There  is  in  constancy  and  stability  a 
general  and  lasting  advantage,  which  will  al- 
ways overbalance  the  slow  improvements  of 
gradual  correction.  Much  less  ought  our  writ- 
ten language  to  comply  with  the  corruptions  of 
oral  utterance,  or  copy  that  which  every  varia- 
tion of  time  or  place  makes  different  from  itself, 
and  imitate  those  changes,  which  will  again  be 
changed,  while  imitation  is  employed  in  observ-  - 
ingthem. 

This  recommendation  of  steadiness  and  uni- 
formity does  not  proceed  from  an  opinion  that 
particular  combinations  of  letters  have  much  in- 
fluence on  human  happiness ;  or  that  truth  may 
not  be  successfully  taught  by  modes  of  spelling 
fanciful  and  erroneous ;  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in 
lexicography  as  to  forget  that  wordt  are  Uu 
daughter*  of  earth,  and  that  thingt  are  the  son$  of 
heaven.  Language  is  only  the  instrument  en 
science,  and  words  are  but  the  signs  of  ideas ;  I 
wish,  however,  that  the  instniment  might  be  less 
apt  to  decay,  and  that  signs  might  be  perma- 
nent, like  the  things  which  they  denote. 

In  settling  the  ortho^phy,  I  have  not  wholly 
neglected  the  pronunciation,  which  I  have  di- 
rected, by  printing  an  accent  upon  the  acute  or 
elevated  syllable.  It  will  sometimes  be  found 
that  the  accent  is  placed,  by  the  author  quoted, 
on  a  different  syllable  from  that  marked  in  the 
alphabetical  scries ;  it  is  then  to  be  understood, 
that  custom  has  varied,  or  that  the  author  has, 
in  my  opinion,  pronounced  wrong.  Short  di- 
rections are  sometimes  given  where  the  sound 
of  letters  is  irregular ;  and  if  they  are  sometimes 
omitted,  defect  in  such  minute  observations  will 
be  more  easily  excused,  than  superffuity. 

In  the  investigation  both  of  the  orthography 
and  signification  of  words,  their  Etymology  was 
necessarily  to  be  considered,  and  they  were 
therefore  to  be  divided  into  primitives  and  deri- 
vatives. A  primitive  word,  is  that  which  can  be 
traced  no  further  to  any  English  root;  thus 
circumspect,  circumvent,  circumstance,  delude, 
concave,  and  complicate,  though  compounds  in 
the  Latin,  are  to  us  primitives.  Derivatives,  are 
all  those  that  can  he  referred  to  any  word  in 
English  of  greater  simplicity. 

The  derivatives  I  have  referred  to  their  pri- 
mitives, with  an  accuracy  sometimes  needless  ; 
for  who  does  not  see  that  remoteness  comes  from 
remote,  lovely  from  love,  concavity  from  concave, 
and  demonstrative  from  demonstrate?  But  this 
grammatical  exuberance  the  scheme  of  my  work 
did  not  allow  me  to  repress.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance, in  examining  the  general  fabric  of  a 
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language,  to  timoe  one  word  from  another,  h^ 
noting  the  usual  modes  of  derivation  and  inflect 
tion  ;  and  uniformity  must  be  preserved  in  sy^ 
tematical  works:  though  sometimes  at  the  e%- 
penseof  particular  propriety. 

Among  other  derivatives  I  have  jteen  careful 
to  insert  and  elucidate  the  anomalous  plurals  of 
nouns  and  preterites  of  verbs,  whicn  in  the 
Teutonic  dialects  are  very  frequent,  and,  though 
fiuniliar  to  those  who  have  always  used  them, 
interrupt   and  embarrass   the  ieamen  of  our 


The  two  languages  from  which  our  primitiy> 
have  been  derived  are  the  Roman  and  Teuton^ 
under  the  Roman  I  comprehend  the  French  ai  < : 
provincial   tongues;  and  under  the   Teuton 
range  the  Saxon,  German,  and  all  their  kindn  ■>: 
dialects.    Most  of  our  polysyllables  are  Roman, 
and  our  words  of  one  syllable  are  very  often 
Teutonic 

In  assigning  the  Roman  original,  it  has  per- 
haps sometimes  happened  that  Ihave  mentions  d 
only  the  Latin,  when  the  word  was  borrow*  > 
from  the  French;  and  considering  myself  i'^ 
employed  only  in  the  illustration  of  my  owfi 
language,  I  have  not  been  very  careful  to  observe 
whether  the  Latin  word  be  pure  or  barbarous, 
or  the  French  elegant  or  obsolete. 

For  the  Teutonic  etymologies,  I  am  commonly 
tndebied  to  Junius  and  Skimier,  the  onW  names 
which  I  have  forborne  to  quote  when  i  copied 
their  books ;  not  that  I  mignt  appropriate  tncif 
labours,  or  usurp  their  honours,  out  tnat  I  might 
spare  a  perpetual  repetition  by  one  general  ac- 
knovidedgment.  Of  these,  whom  I  ought  not 
to  mention  but  with  the  reverence  due  to  in^ 
structors  and  benefactors,  Junius  appears  to 
have  excelled  in  extent  of  learning,  and  Skinner 
in  rectitude  of  understanding.  Junius  was  sc- 
curately  skilled  in  all  the  northern  languaseei. 
Skinner  probably  examined  the  ancient  and  re- 
moter dialects  only  by  occasional  inspection  into 
dictionaries ;  but  the  learning  of  Junius  is  often 
of  no  other  use  than  to  show  him  a  track  I)  v 
which  he  may  deviate  from  his  purpose,  to  which 
Skinner  always  presses  forward  bv  the  shortest 
way.  Skinner  is  oflen  ignorant,  but  never  ri- 
diculous :  Junius  is  always  full  of  knowledge  ; 
but  his  variety  distracts  his  judgment,  and  hh 
learning  is  very  frequently  disgraced  by  his  ab- 
surdities. 

The  votaries  of  the  northern  muses  will  not 
perhaos  easily  restrain  their  indignation,  wh<?n 
they  rind  the  name  of  Junius  thus  degraded  by 
a  disadvantageous  comparison ;  but  whatever 
reverence  is  due  to  his  diligence,  or  his  attaifi- 
mcnts,  it  can  be  no  criminal  decrree  of  censori- 
ousnessto  charge  that  etymologist  with  want  of 
judgment,  who  can  seriously  derive  dream  from 
irama^  because  life  is  a  drama,  and  a  drama  it  a 
dream;  ind  who  declares  with  a  tone  of  defi* 
ance,  th«,t  no  man  can  fail  to  derive  moan  from 
/i*vni  ntjnos,  tingle  or  solitary,  who  considers, 
that  gM  natunuly  loves  to  be  alone.^ 


*  That  I  may  not  appear  to  bare  spoken  too  irre^ 
verentlr  of  JunhtM^  I  have  here  ixibjoined  a  few  ipecl^ 
floent  of  his  etTmological  extravagance. 

Ba«IS««  rtligare,  tx  baimo  vel  territorio  exigtrr^ 
in  exilmm  agere.  O.  banm'r.  It.  band're,  band^^- 
fiare.  H.  bandir.  B.  bannen.  J&ri  medii  acripcored 
Monire  dieebant.  T.  Spelm.  in  Bannum  et  In  Baiv 
leu^.  Quoniam  verA  regionem  urbiumq;  limit r^v 
anittis  fdenuaq;    montibiu,  akis   flunioibus,    ]oo»\it 


Our  knowledge  of  the  noiifaeni  fimatan  ii 
so  scanty,  that  of  words  oixkrabledlT  Tcvtoaie, 
the  original  is  not  always  to  be  foand  ia  any  •■- 
cient  language ;  and  I  have  tbcrafove  iaaoled 
Dutch  or  German  subslitates,  which  I  oonida 
not  as  radical,  but  parallfl!,  not  as  the  parent^ 
but  sisters  of  the  English. 

The  words  which  are  fcpreeeoted  mm  tfaos  re- 
lated by  descent  or  co^nataon,  do  not  ahrajt 
agree  in  sense ;  for  it  is  mcideat  to  words,  ss  to 
tbeir  authors,  to  degenerate  finom  their  auwslsn, 
and  to  change  their  manners  when  they  cfasaft 
their  country.  It  is  sufficient,  in  eCymoloiicil 
mquiries,  it  the  senses  of  kindred  wonb  bi 
found  such  as  may  easily  pass  into  each  oiker. 
or  such  as  may  both  be  refiBrred  to  one  g«nl 
idea. 

The  etymology,  so  fiir  as  it  b  yet  kiiowB,wM 
easily  found  in  the  volumes,  whm  it  is  panca> 
lariy  and  professedlv  delivmd ;  and,  by  pnfs 
attention  to  the  nifes  of  derivation,  die  orao- 
mphy  was  soon  adjusted.  But  to  csAcd  ike 
JVords  of  our  language,  was  a  task  of  grestei 
difficulty:  the  deficiency  of  dictiooaries  wia 
immediately  apparent ;  and  when  they  wen  ex- 
hausted, wbat  was  yet  wanting  most  be  sosgkt 
by  fortuitous  and  imguided  ezcursiaBS  kts 
books,  and  gleaned  as  indastry  aKonH  find,  er 
chance  should  offer  it,  in  the  boondleas  chess  sf 
a  living  speech.  My  search,  however,  has  haca 
either  skilful  or  InoLy ;  lor  I  ka:fe  tmadk  aag 
mented  the  vocabolary. 

As  my  design  was  a  dietiooatj,  coaHMS  sr 
appellative,  I  have  omitted  all  wonk  wUch  hait 


relation  to  proper  names ;  such  as  Jhitm,  S»> 
anion,  CalvuUst^  Benedicthu^  Mmhmmtimk;  bat 
have  retained  those  of  a  more  general  Bstsc^M 
Heathen,  Pagan, 

Of  the  terms  of  art  I  have  recetred  sack  ti 
could  be  found  either  in  books  of  scienee  or  tech- 
nical dictionaries ;  and  have  often  inserted,  frosi 
philosophical  writers,  words  whidi  are  supported 
perhaps  only  by  a  single  authority,  ana  whicb 
neing  not  admitted  into  general  use,  stand  yet 
as  candidates  or  probationers,  and  most  depend 
for  their  adoption  on  the  suffrage  of  fnturi^. 

The  words  which  our  authors  have  introoooed 
by  their  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  or  ig- 


deniq;  flexunsiM);  anfuetiasimanim  Ttamm  safne- 
libua  includebamur,  fieri  poceic  id  geniu  iiBiiae  Urn 
did  ab  eo  quod  Baitvrmt  et  Mv*«rp«  Taraaiioii  otot 
■icuii  tradit  Heaychiua.  Yocabantur  «i  a«m mi  m  liiiM<i 
M*),  (t  obliqu^e  ac  minimfe  in  rectum  teodentaa  rte.**  Ac 
Tonaflse  quoque  hue  facit  qaod  B«v«*s,  eodeoi  Hesfckii 
teste,  dieebant  4f^wrp^yy*\^J  moniea  ardaos. 

Empty,  emtie,  vocMtM,  iMnua.  A.S.  JKadf.  !!»• 
■do  an  aint  ab  kf^tm  vel  i^m/*.  Voiao,  evoBBO,  veata 
eTiu:uo.  Videtur  interim  etymologiam  banc  bob  obanri 
firmare  codex  Ruah.  Mat  xii.  44,  ubi  antiqvfe  aui|ausi 
invenimua,  A.  8.  gemoeied  hit  emeiif.  **  lavcaii  «■■ 
racantem.** 

Hill,  moM,  coUi»,  A.  8.  hjU.  Quod  vMeripMMl 
abadaaum  ex  mWm  vel  nkM^f.  CoUte,  unaalae,  locat 
in  piano  editior.  Horn.  IL  A-  t.  811,  <r*«  M  nf  ifiaififc 
wiXsmi  alwom  M»««v-  tJM  aothorf  brevivm  eihilMW 
■riUrtPf  exp.  r*»»i  tlf  e»»y  Swf—  Y^lmfM  %Ky 

Nap,  to  take  a  nap.  Ovrwurf,  eomdonmoeert.  Cjm 
heppian.  A.  8.  hnsppan.  Quod  poaaeaaasi  vidcri  p 
teat  deaumptum  ex  cWf«f ,  obecurftu,  teaebnp :  MM 
enim  vque  aolec  coneilMre  somnuiB,  qokaa  caflglBMe 
prorundc  noctia  obacuritaa. 

aTAMMcaBB,balbua,  bicsna.  Ooch.  STAMMS.  A- 
8.  aumer,  atamur.  D.  atam.  B.  siaiiMler.  8a.  «a«Ba 
Ifll.  flumr.  8unt  a  ormfk^kov  vel  rrM^wJOav,  ntaali  laqM 
citate  alioa  offendere  ;  quod  raipediie  I  ^ 

aimfe  frarrira  aoleant :  vel  quM  aliia  i ' 
tur,  etiam  psiciaaiBW  loqueniss 
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tioimnce  of  tbeir  own,  by  vanity  or  wantonness, 
by  compliance  with  fashion  or  lust  of  innova- 
tion, I  have  reffistered  as  they  occurred,  though 
oommonly  on^  to  censure  them,  and  warn 
others  against  the  folly  of  naturalizing  useless 
foreigners  to  the  injury  of  the  natives. 

I  have  not  rejected  any  by  design,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  unnecessary  or  exuberant ;  but 
have  received  those  which  by  different  writers 
have  been  differently  formed,  as  viscid^  and  via- 
tidihft  vi$eouSf  and  mscon/y. 

Compounded  or  double  words  I  have  seldom 
noted,  except  when  they  obtain  a  signification 
different  from  that  which  the  components  have 
in  their  simple  state.  Thus  highwrnftnan,  wood- 
man, and  horstcowBtr,  require  an  explanation  ; 
but  of  HdtJUkey  or  coachdrioer,  no  notice  was 
needed,  because  the  primitives  contain  the  mean- 
ins  of  Uie  compounds. 

Words  arbitrarily  formed  by  a  constant  and 
•ettled  analogv,  like  diminutive  adjectives  in  Uh, 
as  grtenUh,  Uuiah;  adverbs  in  ly,  as  duily, 
openly;  substantives  in  ne«9,  as  vUenest,  fauUu 
fuu;  were  less  diligently  sought,  and  many 
sometimes  have  been  omitted,  when  I  had  no 
authority  that  invited  me  to  insert  them ;  not 
that  they  are  not  genuine  and  regular  offsprings 
of  En^li3h  roots,  but  because  their  relation  to 
the  pnmitive  being  always  the  same,  their  signi- 
fication cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  verbcJ  nouns  in  tnr,  such  as  the  keeping 
of  the  ea$tU,  the  leading  of  the  om^,  are  always 
neglected,  or  placed  only  to  illustrate  the  sense 
of  the  verb,  except  when  they  signify  things  as 
well  as  actions,  and  have  therefore  a  plural  num- 
ber, as  dwelling,  /ttrtng  ;  or  have  an  aosolute  and 
abstract  signification,  as  colouring,  painling,  learn- 

The  participles  are  likewise  omitted,  unless, 
by  signifying  rather  habit  or  quality  than  action, 
they  take  the  nature  of  adjectives,  as  a  ihinking 
man,  a  man  of  prudence;  a  pacing  horse,  a 
horse  that  can  pace:  these  I  have  ventured  to 
call  participial  wectivea.  But  neither  are  these 
always  inserted,  because  they  are  Cf^minonly  to 
be  understood  without  any  danger  of  mistake,  by 
consulting  the  verb. 

Obsolete  words  are  admitted  when  they  are 
found  in  authors  not  obsolete,  or  when  they 
have  any  force  or  beauty  that  may  deserve  re- 
yivaL 

As  composition  is  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  a  lan^age,  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
■ome  reparation  for  the  universal  negligence  of 
my  preaecessors,  by  inserting  great  numbers  of 
eomponnded  words,  as  may  t^  found  under  after, 
fore,  new,  night,  fair,  and  many  more.  These, 
numerous  as  they  are,  might  be  multiplied,  but 
that  use  and  curiosity  are  nere  satisfied,  and  the 
frame  of  our  language  and  modes  of  our  combi- 
nation amply  discovered. 

Of  some  forms  of  composition,  such  as  that  by 
which  re  is  prefixed  to  note  repetition,  and  un  to 
signify  contrariety  or  privation,  all  the  examples 
cannot  be  accumulated,  because  the  use  of  these 
particles,  if  not  wholly  arbitrary,  is  so  little  limit- 
ed, that  they  are  hourly  affixed  to  new  words  as 
occasion  requires,  or  is'imagined  to  require  them. 

There  is  another  kind  of  composition  more 

frequent  in  our  lan^age  than  perhaps  in  any 

otherj  from  which  arises  to  foreigners  the  ^reat- 

«t  difficulty.    We  modify  the  signification  of 
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many  verbs  bv  a  particle  subjoined  ;  as  to  come 
off,  to  escape  by  a  fetch ;  to^atf  on,  to  attack ;  to 
fall  off,  to  apostatize ;  to  break  iff,  to  stop  ab- 
ruptly ;  to  hear  out,  to  justify ;  to  fall  m,  to 
comply ;  to  give  over,  to  cease  ;  to  set  off,  to  enf- 
bellish ;  to  eet  in,  to  begin  a  continual  tenor ; 
to  tet  out,  to  beg^in  a  course  or  journey  ;  to  take 
off,  to  copvj  with  innumerable  expressions  of 
the  same  kind,  of  which  some  appear  wildly 
irregular,  being  so  far  distant  from  tne  sense  of 
the  simple  wonls,  that  no  sagacity  will  be  able 
to  trace  the  steps  by  which  mey  arrived  at  the 
present  use.  These  I  have  noted  with  great 
care;  and  though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that 
the  collection  is  complete,  I  believe  I  have  so  far 
assisted  the  students  of  our  language  that  this 
kind  of  phraseologT  will  be  no  longer  insupera- 
ble ;  and  the  combinations  of  verbs  and  parti- 
cles^ by  chance  omitted,  will  be  easily  explained 
by  comparison  with  those  that  may  be  found. 

Many  words  yet  stand  supported  only  by  the 
name  of  Bailey,  Ainsworth,  Philips,  or  the  con- 
tracted Diet,  for  Dictionari<is,  subjoined ;  of  these 
I  sun  not  always  certain  that  tney  are  read  in 
any  book  but  tne  works  of  lexicographers.  Of 
such  I  have  omitted  many,  because  I  had  never 
read  them  ;  and  many  I  have  inserted,  because 
they  may  perhaps  exist,  though  they  have  escap- 
ed my  notice :  tney  are,  however,  to  be  yet  con- 
sidered as  resting  only  upon  the  credit  of  former 
dictionaries.  Others,  wbich  I  considered  as  use- 
ful, or  know  to  be  proper,  though  I  could  not  at 
present  support  them  by  authorities,  I  have  suf- 
fered to  stand  upon  my  own  attestation,  claiming 
the  same  privilege  with  my  predecessors,  of  be- 
ingsometimes  credited  without  proof. 

The  words,  thus  selected  and  disposed,  are 
grammatically  considered  ;  they  are  referred  to 
tne  different  parts  of  speech ;  traced  when  they 
are  irrc^larly  inflected,  through  their  various 
terminations;  and  illustrated  by  observations, 
not  indeed  of  great  or  striking  importance,  sepa- 
rately considered,  but  necessary  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  our  language,  and  hitherto  neglected  or 
foigotten  by  English  grammarians. 

That  part  of  my  work  on  which  I  expect  ma- 
lignity most  frequently  to  fasten,  is  the  expUma- 
tion;  in  which  I  cannot  hope  to  satisfy  those 
who  are  perhaps  not  inclined  to  be  pleased,  since 
I  have  not  always  been  able  to  satisfy  myself. 
To  interpret  a  language  by  itself,  is  very  diffi- 
cult ;  many  words  cannot  be  explained  by  sy- 
nonymes,  because  the  idea  signified  by  them  has 
not  more  than  one  appellauon;  nor  by  para- 
phrase, because  simple  ideas  cannot  be  described. 
When  the  nature  of  things  is  unknown,  or  the 
notion  unsettled  and  indefinite,  and  various  in 
various  minds,  the  words  by  which  such  notions 
are  conveyed,  or  such  things  denoted,  will  be 
ambiguous  and  perplexed.  And  suoh  is  the  fate 
of  hapless  lexicography,  that  not  only  darkness, 
but  light,  impedes  and  distresses  it ;  things  may 
bo  not  only  too  little,  but  too  much  known,  to  be 
happily  illustrated.  To  explain,  requires  the 
use  of  terms  less  abstruse  than  that  which  is  to 
be  explained,  and  such  terms  cannot  always  be 
found ;  for  as  nothing  can  be  proved  but  by  sup- 
posing something  intuitively  known,  and  evident 
without  prooC  so  nothing  can  be  defined  but  by 
the  use  of  words  too  ptadn  to  admit  a  definition. 

Other  words  there  are,  of  which  the  sense  if 
too  subtle  and  evanescent  to  be  fixed  •''  a  para- 
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|)hraie;  inch  ire  all  thoM  which  are  by  the 
grammananB  termed  expletiTea,  end  in  dead  lan- 
guages are  suffered  to  pass  for  empty  aounds,  of 
no  other  use  than  to  nil  a  Terse,  or  to  modulate 
a  period,  but  which  are  easily  perceived  in  livinjg^ 
tongues  to  have  power  and  emphasis,  though  it 
be  sometimes  such  as  no  other  fbnn  of  exprea- 
sion  can  convey. 

My  labour  has  likewise  been  much  increased 
by  a  class  of  verbs  too  fre«]uent  in  the  English 
language,  of  which  the  sig^fication  is  so  loose 
ind  general,  the  use  so  vague  and  indeterminate, 
and  the  senses  detorted  so  widely  from  the  first 
idea,  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  them  through  the 
maze  of  variation,  to  catch  them  on  the  Imnk  of 
utter  inanity,  to  circumscribe  them  by  any  limi- 
tations, or  mterpret  ihem  by  any  words  of  dis- 
tinct and  settled  meaning ;  such  are  bemr^  Weak, 
come,  eofff,  fidl,  gd,  g<o«,  do^jtui,  iel,  go,  nm, 
mdke,  take,  turn,  tknw.  If  of  these  the  whole 
power  is  not  accurately  delivered,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  while  our  language  is  yet  living, 
and  variable  by  the  caprice  of  every  one  that 
•peaks  it,  these  words  are  honriy  ahifling  their 
relations,  and  can  no  more  be  asoertained  in  a 
dictionary,  than  a  grove,  in  the  agitation  of  a 
•torm,  can  be  accurately  delineated  from  its  pic- 
Hire  in  the  water. 

The  particles  are  among  all  nations  applied 
with  so  great  latitude,  that  thev  are  not  easily 
reducible  under  any  regular  scneme  of  explica- 
tion; this  difficulty  is  not  less,  nor  perhaps 
greater  in  English,  than  in  other  languages.  I 
have  laboured  them  with  diligence,  I  hope  with 
success:  such  at  least  as  can  be  expected  in  a 
task,  which  no  man,  however  learned  or  aaga^ 
cious,  has  yet  been  able  to  perform. 

Some  words  there  ore  which  I  cannot  explain, 
because  I  do  not  understand  them ;  these  might 
have  been  omitted  very  often  with  little  inconve- 
nience, but  I  would  not  so  far  indulge  my  vanity 
as  to  decline  this  confession;  for  when  Tully 
owns  himself  ignorant  whether  leuus,  in  the 
twelve  tables,  means  a  funeral  iong  or  wumming 
gamuftt ;  and  Aristotle  doubts  whether  §§fms  in 
the  Iliad  signifies  a  mute  or  muleteer,  I  may  sure- 
ly, without  shame,  leave  some  obscurities  to  hap- 
pier industry,  or  future  information. 

The  rigo(ir  of  interpretative  lexicographv  re- 
quires that  the  explanation  and  the  word  explained 
thould  be  always  reciprocal ;  this  I  have  always 
endeavoured,  but  could  not  always  attain. 
Words  are  seldom  exactly  synonymous ;  a  new 
term  was  not  introduced  but  because  the  former 
was  thought  inadequate ;  names,  therefore,  have 
often  many  ideas,  but  few  ideas  have  many 
Dames.  It  was  then  necessary  to  use  the  proxi- 
mate word,  for  the  deficiency  of  single  terms  can 
very  seldom  be  supplied  by  circumlocution ;  nor 
is  the  inconvenience  great  of  such  mutilated  in- 
terpretations^ because  the  sense  may  easily  be 
•ollecteil  enure  from  the  examples. 

In  every  word  of  extensive  use,  it  was  requi- 
site to  mark  the  projgress  of  iu  meaning,  and 
show  by  what  gradations  of  intermediate  sense 
it  has  passed  from  its  primitive  to  its  remote  and 


I  be  reenlarl; 
the  first  notiott  to  the  last.  ' 

This  is  specious,  but  not  always  praetieable ; 
kiodred  seatea  may  be  ao  int«n»0Teii,  that  the 


perplexity  cannot  be  diecntaiigl«d,  nar  any  re^ 
son  be  assigned  why  one  should  be  ranged  bdkrc 
the  other.  When  the  radical  idea  bnmches  oat 
into  parallel  ramifications,  how  can  a  OQOsec»> 
live  series  be  formed  of  aeoaes  in  their  natars 
collateral  7    The  shades  of  meaning  aometimei 

ss  imperceptibly  into  each  other,  so  thii 
though  on  one  skle  they  apparently  difller,  yet  i: 
is  impossible  to  mark  the  point  of  contact.  Idesi 
of  the  same  rac&  though  not  exactly  alikc^  are 
sometimes  so  little  different,  that  no  words  caa 
express  the  dissimilitude,  though  the  mind  easily 
perceives  it  when  they  are  exnibited  loretber ; 
and  sometimes  there  is  such  a  confusion  of  aeeep 
tations,  that  discernment  is  wearied,  and  distinc- 
tion puxzled,  and  perseverance  herself  hurries  to 
an  end,  by  crowding  together  what  abe  canaol 
separate. 

These  complaints  oTdifBcalty  will,  by  tbose 
that  have  never  considered  woraa  beyond  their 
popular  use,  be  thought  only  the  jargon  of  a  mu 
willing  to  maj^ify  his  laboura,  and  procure  ve- 
neration to  his  studies  by  involution  and  obiro- 
rity.  But  every  art  is  obecure  to  those  that  have 
not  learned  it ;  this  uncertainty  of  terms,  smI 
commixture  of  ideas,  is  well  known  to  those  vim 
have  joined  philosophy  with  grammar  j  and  if  1 
haver  not  expressed  them  very  clearlvt  it  most  be 
remembered  that  I  am  spealdng  of  that  wbick 
words  are  insufiicient  to  explain. 

The  original  sense  of  wortls  is  often  driven 
out  of  use  by  their  metaphorical  aoceputions, 
yet  must  be  inserted  for  the  sake  of  a  reguW 
origination.  Thus  I  know  not  whether  srdNr 
is  used  for  materid  heai,  or  whether  fapwd,  in 
EInglish,  ever  signifies  the  same  with  (aroint ; 
yet  such  are  the  primitive  ideas  of  these  words, 
which  are  therefore  set  first,  though  without  a- 
amples,  that  the  figurative  senaes  may  be  com- 
modiously  deduced. 

Such  IS  the  exuberance  of  significatioB  which 
many  words  have  obtained,  that  it  waa  scaredj 
possible  to  collect^  all  their  acnaes ;  aomeiines 
the  meaning  of  derivatives  must  be  aoaght  in  the 
mother  term,  and  aometimea  deficient  explana- 
tions of  the  primitive  may  be  aapplied  m  the 
train  of  derivation.  In  any  caae  of  doobt  or . 
difiiculty,  it  will  be  always  proper  to  exammeall 
the  words  of  the  same  race  ;  for  aome  weeds  sre 
slightly  passed  over  to  avoid  repetition,  aooc 
admittea  easier  and  dearer  explanation  thsa 
others,  and  all  will  be  better  underatood,  as  they 
are  considered  in  greater  variety  of  atnictiires 
and  relations. 

All  the  interpretations  of  worda  are  not  writ- 
ten with  the  same  skill,  or  the  sajoe  happiness: 
things  equally  easy  in  themaelrea.  are  not  all 
eouaJly  esLBy  to  any  single  mind.  Everj  writer 
ot  a  long  work  oommiu  errors^  where  there  ap- 
pears neither  ambiguity  to  midcad,  nor  obaco- 
rity  to  confound  him ;  and  in  a  aeareh  Eke  ibisi 
many  felicities  of  expression  will  be  caaoaUy 
overlooked,  many  convenient  paralleb  will  bie 
forgotten,  and  many  j)articulara  will  admit  ia- 
provement  from  a  mind  atteriy  uneqoal  to  tbt 
whole  performance. 

But  many  seeming  faaha  are  to  be  inipated 
rather  to  the  nature  of  the  undertaking  than  thi 
negligence  of  the  performer.  Thua  some  ex- 
planations are  unavoidably  racapcocal  or  drca- 
\at,Makind,thefemaUrftk€tUg:  9tag,tkemdt 
iiftke  himd:  sonetimea  esMr  Mrda  mchaiiH 
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Into  harder,  at,  huHd  into  ttfuUHrt  or  kOermmt, 
dKer  into  ilefieeaHve,  dryntu  into  tieUy  or  oHifily, 
Ht  into  paroxjftm ;  for  the  easiest  word,  what- 
srer  it  be,  can  never  be  translated  into  one  more 
easy.  But  easiness  and  difficulty  are  merely  re- 
latiTe ;  and  if  the  present  prevalence  of  our 
lan^age  should  invite  foreigners  to  this  Diction- 
ary, many  will  be  assisted  by  those  words  whidi 
now  seem  only  to  increase  or  produce  obscuritv. 
For  this  reason  I  have  endeavoured  frequently 
to  join  a  Teutonic  and  Roman  interpretation, 
as  to  eikeer,  to  gladden,  or  exkUaroie,  tnat  every 
learner  of  English  may  be  assisted  by  his  own 
tongue. 

The  solution  of  all  difficulties,  and  the  supply 
«f  all  defects,  must  be  sought  in  the  examples, 
gubioined  to  the  various  senses  of  each  word, 
ana  ranged  according  to  the  time  of  their  authors. 

When  I  first  collected  these  authorities,  I  was 
desirous  that  everv  quoUtion  should  be  useful 
to  some  other  end  than  the  illustration  of  a  word ; 


divines,  striking  exhortations ;  and  from  poets, 
beautiful  descriptions.  Such  is  design,  while 
it  is  yet  at  a  distance  from  execution.  When 
the  time  called  upon  me  to  range  this  accumula- 
tion of  elegance  and  wisdom  into  an  alphabeti- 
cal series,  I  soon  discovered  that  the  bulk  of  my 
tolumes  would  fright  away  the  student,  and 
was  forced  to  depart  from  my  scheme  of  includ- 
ing all  that  was  pleasing  or  useful  in  English 
literature,  and  reduce  my  transcripts  very  often 
to  clusters  of  words,  in  which  scarcely  any 
meaning  is  retained ;  thus  to  the  weariness  of 
copying,  I  was  condemned  to  add  the  vexation 
of  expunging.  Some  passages  I  have  yet  spared, 
whicn  may  relieve  the  labour  of  verbal  searches, 
and  intersperse  with  verdure  and  flowers  the 
dusty  deserts  of  barren  philology. 

Tne  examples,  thus  mutilated,  are  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  conveying  the  sentiments  or 
doctrine  of  their  authors ;  the  word  for  the  sake 
of  which  they  are  inserted,  with  all  iu  appen- 
dant clauses,  has  been  carefully  preserved ;  but 
it  may  sometimes  happen,  by  hasty  detrunca^ 
tion,  that  the  general  tendency  of  the  sentence 
may  be  chan^;  the  divine  may  desert  his 
tenets,  or  the  philosopher  his  S3rstem. 

Some  of  the  examples  have  been  taken  from 
writers  who  were  never  mentioned  as  masters  of 
elegance,  or  models  of  style ;  but  words  must  be 
sought  where  they  are  used  ;  and  in  what  pages, 
eminent  for  punty,  can  terms  of  manuracture 
or  agriculture  be  found?  Many  quotations 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  proving  the 
bare  existence  of  words,  and  are  therefore  se 
lected  with  less  scrupulousness  than  those  which 
are  to  teach  their  structures  and  relations. 

My  purpose  was  to  admit  no  testimony  of 
fiving  authors,  that  1  might  not  be  misled  by 
partiality,  and  that  none  of  my  contemporaries 
might  have  reason  to  complain ;  nor  have  I  do- 
paned  from  this  resolution,  but  when  some  per- 
formance of  uncommon  excellence  excited  my 
veneration,  when  my  memory  supplied  me,  from 
late  books,  with  an  example  that  was  wanting, 
or  when  my  heart,  in  the  tenderness  of  friend- 
■hip,  solicited  admission  for  a  (kvoorite  name. 

So  (ar  have  I  been  from  any  care  to  grace  my 
yages  with  modern  decorations,  that  I  wvn^tn* 


diousljr  endeavoured  to  coIle<*t  examples  and 
authorities  from  the  writers  before  the  Resto- 
ration, whose  works  I  regard  as  **  the  wells  of 
English  undefiled,"  as  the  pure  sources  of  ge- 
nuine diction.  Our  language,  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury, has,  by  the  concurrence  of  many  causes, 
been  gradually  departing  from  its  original  Teu- 
tonic character,  and  deviating  towards  a  Gkillie 
structure  and  phraseology,  from  which  it  ought 
to  be  our  endeavour  to  recall  it,  by  making  our 
ancient  volumes  the  groundwork  of  style,  ad- 
mitting among  the  additions  of  later  times,  only 
such  as  may  supply  real  deficiencies,  such  as  are 
readily  adopted  by  the  genius  of  our  tongue,  and 
incorporate  easily  with  our  native  idioms. 

But  as  every  language  has  a  time  of  rudenesa 
antecedent  to  perfection,  as  well  as  of  false  ro- 
finement  and  aedension,  I  have  been  cautiod* 
lest  my  zeal  for  antiquity  might  drive  me  int^ 
times  too  remote,  and  crowd  my  book  witl« 
words  now  no  longer  understood.  I  have  fixed 
Sidney's  work  for  the  boundary,  beyond  which 
I  make  few  excursions.  From  the  auihoit 
which  rose  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  a  speech 
might  be  formed  adeouate  to  all  the  purposes  of 
use  and  elegance.  It  the  language  of  theology 
were  extracted  from  Hooker  and  tne  translation 
of  the  Bible;  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge 
from  Bacon ;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and 
navigation  from  Raleigh ;  the  dialect  of  poetry 
and  fiction  from  Spenser  and  Sidney ;  and  tlie 
diction  of  common  life  from  Shakspeare,  few 
ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind,  for  want  of 
English  words  in  which  they  might  be  ex- 
pressed. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  a  word  is  found,  unlese 
it  be  so  combined  as  that  iu  meaning  is  appa- 
rently determined  by  the  tract  and  tenor  oi  the 
sentence  ;  such  passages  I  have  therefore  chosen ; 
and  when  it  happened  that  any  author  gave  a 
definition  of  a  term,  or  such  an  explanation  as  u 
equivalent  to  a  definition,  I  have  placed  hia 
authority  as  a  supplement  to  my  own,  without 
re^rd  to  the  chronological  order  that  ia  other- 
wise observed.  ^ 

Some  words,  indeed,  stand  unsupported  by 
any  authority,  but  they  are  commonly  derive^ 
tive  nouns  or  adverbs,  formed  from  their  primi- 
tives by  regular  and  constant  analogy,  or  names 
of  things  seldom  occurring  in  books,  or  words  of 
which  t  have  reason  to  doubt  the  existence. 

There  is  more  danger  of  censure  from  the 
multiplicity  than  paucity  of  examples ;  authori- 
ties will  sometimes  seem  to  have  been  accumu- 
lated without  necessity  or  use,  and  perhaps  some 
will  be  found,  which  might,  without  loss,  have 
been  omitted.  But  a  work  of  this  kind  is  not 
hastily  to  be  charged  with  superfluities ;  those 
quotations,  which  to  careless  or  unskilful  pe* 
rusers  appear  only  to  repeat  the  same  sense, 
will  often  exhibit,  to  a  more  accurate  examiner, 
diversities  of  signification,  or,  at  least,  aflbrd 
difiR^rent  shades  of  the  same  meaning:  one  will 
show  the  word  applied  to  persons,  another  to 
thmgs ;  one  will  express  an  ill,  another  a  good, 
and  a  third  a  neutral  sense ;  one  will  prove  the 
expression  genuine  from  an  ancient  author; 
another  will  ^ow  it  elegant  from  a  modem :  a 
doubtftil  authority  is  eoiToborated  by  another  ol 
more  credit ;  an  ambiguoue  sentence  is  aseer- 
tained  by  a  passage  dSu  and  determinate ;  the 
word,  how  often  soever  repeated,  appears  with 
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new  asscmtes  and  in  diflTerent  combinations, 
and  ever^-  quotation  contributes  something  to 
tiie  stabdity  or  enlargement  of  the  language. 

When  words  are  used  equivocally,  I  receive 
them  in  either  sense;  when  they  are  metapho- 
rical, I  adopt  them  in  their  primitive  acceptation. 

I  have  sometimes,  though  rarely,  yielded  to 
the  temptatbn  of  exhibiting  a  genealogy  of  sen* 
timenis,  by  showing  how  one  author  copied  the 
thoughts  and  diction  of  another ;  such  quotations 
are  indeed  little  more  than  repetitions,  which 
might  justlv  be  censured,  did  they  not  gratify 
the  mind,  oy  affording  a  kind  of  intel^tual 
History. 

The  various  syntactical  structures  occorring 
m  the  examples  nave  been  carefully  noted  ;  the 
license  or  negligence  with  which  many  words 
have  been  hitherto  used,  has  made  oiur  style  ca^ 
pricious  and  indeterminate ;  when  the  different 
combinations  of  the  same  word  are  exhibited 
toother,  the  preference  is  readily  given  to  pro- 
priety, and  I  have  often  endeavoured  to  direct 
the  choice. 

Thus  have  I  laboured  by  settling  the  ortho- 
graphy, displaying  the  analojey,  regulating  the 
structures,  and  ascertaining  the  si^iification  of 
English  words,  to  perform  all  the  parts  of  a 
&iuiful  lexicographer;  but  I  have  not  always 
executed  my  own  scheme,  or  satisfied  my  own 
expectations.  The  work,  whatever  proofs  of 
diligence  and  attention  it  may  exhibit,  is  yet  ca- 
pable of  many  improvements :  the  orthography 
which  I  recommend  is  still  controvertible ;  the 
etymology  which  1  adopt  is  uncertain,  and  per- 
haps fre<^uently  erroneous ;  the  explanations 
are  sometimes  loo  much  contracted,  and  some- 
times too  much  diffused  ;  the  significations  are 
distinguished  rather  with  subtil ty  than  skill, 
and  the  attention  is  harassed  with  unnecessary 
minuteness. 

The  examples  are  too  oflen  injudiciously 
truncated,  and  perhaps  sometimes,  I  hope  very 
rarely,  alleged  in  a  mistaken  sense;  for  in 
making  this  collection  I  trusted  more  to  memory, 
than,  itt  a  state  of  disquiet  and  embarrassment, 
memory  can  contain,  and  purposed  to  supply  at 
the  review  what  was  lefl  incomplete  in  the  first 
transcription. 

Many  terms  appropriated  to  particular  occu- 
pations, though  necessary  and  significant,  are 
undoubtedly  omitted  ;  and  of  the  words  most 
studiously  considered  and  exemphfied,  many 
senses  have  escaped  observation. 

Yet  these  failures,  however  frequent,  may  ad- 
mit extenuation  and  apology.  To  have  attempt- 
ed much  is  always  laudable,  even  when  the  en- 
terprise is  above  the  strength  that  undertakes  it. 
To  rest  below  his  own  aim,  is  incident  to  every 
one  whose  fancy  is  active,  and  whose  views  are 
comprehensive;  nor  is  any  man  satisfied  with 
himself  because  he  has  done  much,  but  because 
he  can  conceive  little.  When  first  I  engaged  in 
this  work,  I  resolved  to  leave  neither  words  nor 
things  unexamined,  and  pleased  myself  with  a 
prospect  of  the  hours  which  I  should  revel  away 
m  the  feasts  of  literature,  the  obscure  recesses 
of  northern  learning  which  I  should  enter  and 
ransack,  the  treasures  with  which  I  expected 
every  search  into  those  neglected  mines  to  re- 
ward my  labour,  and  the  triumph  with  which  1 
should  display  my  acquisitions  to  mankind. 
Wh«n  I  had  thus  inquired  into  the  original  of, 


words,  I  resolved  to  show  likewise  my  attentins 
to  things ;  to  pierce  deep  into  every  science,  to 
inquire  the  nature  of  every  substiince  of  which  I 
inserted  the  name,  to  limit  every  idea  by  a  d^- 
nition  strictly  logical,  and  exhibit  every  produc- 
tion of  art  or  nature  in  an  accurate  description, 
that  my  book  mi^t  be  in  place  of  all  other  dic- 
tionaries, whether  appellative  or  technicaL  Bat 
these  were  the  dreams  of  a  poet  doomed  at  last 
to  wake  a  lexicographer.  I  soon  found  that  ii  is 
too  late  to  look  for  instruments,  when  the  work 
calls  for  execution,  and  that  whatever  abilities  1 
had  brought  to  my  task,  with  those  I  roust  final- 
ly perform  iL  To  deliberate  whenever  I  doubt- 
ed, to  inquire  whenever  I  was  ignorant,  woold 
have  protracted  the  ondertaking  witliMit  end, 
and,  perhaps,  without  much  improvement ;  for  1 
did  not  find  by  my  first  experiments,  tiiat  »bat 
I  had  not  of  my  own  was  easily  to  be  obtained ; 
I  saw  that  one  inquiry  Only  gave  occasion  to 
another,  that  book  referred  to  book,  that  to 
search  was  not  always  to  find,  and  to  find  was 
not  always  to  be  informed;  and  that  thus  to 
pursue  perfection,  was,  like  the  first  inhabiunts 
of  Arcadia,  to  chase  the  sun,  which,  when  they 
had  reached  the  hill  where  he  seemed  to  rest, 
was  still  beheld  at  the  same  distance  from  them. 

•I  then  contracted  my  design,  deCennining  to 
confide  in  myself^  and  no  lon^r  to  solicit  auxi- 
liaries, which  produced  more  incumbrance  thso 
assistance ;  by  this  I  obtained  at  least  one  sd 
vantage,  that  I  set  limits  to  my  work,  which 
would  in  time  be  ended,  though  not  completed. 

Despondency  has  never  so  far  prevailed  as  to 
depress  me  to  negligence;  some  faults  will  at 
last  appear  to  be  die  effects  of  anxious  dihgeaco 
and  persevenng  activity.  The  nice  and  subtle 
ramincations  of  meaning  were  not  easily  avoided 
bv  a  mind  intent  upon  accuracy,  and  convinced 
o!*  the  necessity  ot  disentangling  combinarions, 
and  separating  similitudes.  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinctions whKh  to  common  readers  appear  useleM 
and  idle,  will  be  found  real  and  important  by  men 
versed  in  the  school  of  philosophy,  without  winch 
no  dictionary  can  ever  be  accurately  compiled,  or 
skilfully  examined. 

Some  senses  however  there  are,  which,  thoogh 
not  the  same,  are  yet  so  nearly  allied,  that  thty 
are  oflen  confounded.  Most  men  think  indis- 
tinctly, and  therefore  cannot  speak  witk  exact- 
ness; and  consequently  some  examples  mieht 
be  indi^rently  put  to  either  significaiion :  uii 
uncertainty  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  me,  who  do 
not  form,  but  register  the  language ;  who  do 
not  teach  men  1k)W  they  should  think,  bat  re- 
late how  they  have  hitherto  expressed  theu 
thoughts. 

The  hnperfect  sense  of  some  examples  I  la- 
mented, but  could  not  remedy,  and  hope  they 
will  be  compensated  by  innumerable  passa^ 
selected  with  propriety,  and  preserved  with 
exactness ;  some  snimng  with  tparks.of  ima^ 
nation,  and  some  replete  with  treaaoras  d 
wisdom. 

The  orthography  and  e^rroology,  though  im- 
perfect, are  not  imperfect  lor  want  of  care,  but 
because  care  will  not  always  be  successful,  sod 
recollection  or  information  come  too  late  for  asa 

That  many  terms  of  art  and  manufactma  aie 
omitted,  must  be  frankly  acknowledged;  btf 
for  this  defect  I  may  boldly  allege  that  it  wsi 
unavoidable ;  I  could  not  yieit  cayenM  lo  kaia 
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the  ninei^  langaage,  nor  take  a  voyage  to  per- 
fect my  skill  in  the  dialect  of  navigation,  nor 
visit  the  warehouses  of  merchants,  and  shops  of 
artifioers,  to  rain  the  names  of  wares,  tools  and 
operations,  <»  which  no  mention  is  found  in 
books ;  what  favourable  accident  or  easy  inquiry 
brou^t  within  my  reach,  has  net  been  neglected ; 
but  It  had  been  a  hopeless  labour  to  glean  up 
words,  by  courting  living  information,  and  con- 
testing with  the  sullenness  of  one,  and  the  rough- 
ness df  another. 

To  furnish  the  Academicians  deUa  Cru$ea  with 
words  of  this  kind,  a  series  of  comedies  called 
Lm  FterOf  or  the  Pair,  was  professedly  written  by 
Buonaroti;  but  I  had  no  such  assistant,  ar)d 
therefore  was  content  to  want  what  they  must 
have  wanted  likewise,  had  they  not  luckily  been 
■o  supplied. 

Nor  are  all  words  which  are  not  found  in  the 
vocabulary,  to  be  lamented  as  omissions.  Of 
the  laborious  and  mercantile  part  of  the  people, 
the  diction  is  in  a  great  measure  casual  and  mu- 
table ;  many  of  their  terms  are  formed  for  some 
temporary  or  local  convenience,  and  though  cur- 
rent at  certain  times  and  places,  are  in  others 
utterly  unknovvn.  This  fugitive  cant,  which  is 
always  in  a  state  of  increase  or  decay,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  any  part  of  the  durable  materials 
of  a  language,  and  therefore  must  be  suffered  to 
perish  with  other  things  unworthy  of  preser- 
vation. 

Care  will  sometimes  betray  to  the  appearance 
of  negligence.  He  that  is  catching  opportunities 
which  seldom  occur,  will  suffer  those  to  pass  by 
unregarded;  which  he  expects  hourly  to  return ; 
he  that  is  searching  for  rare  and  remote  things, 
will  neglect  those  that  are  obvious  and  familiar : 
thus  many  of  the  most  common  and  cursory 
words  have  been  inserted  with  little  illustration, 
because  in  gathering  the  authorities,  I  forbore  to 
copy  those  which  I  thought  likely  to  occur  when- 
ever they  were  wanted.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  reviewing:  my  collection,  I  found  the  word  tea 
unexempliiied. 

Thus  It  happens,  that  in  tilings  difficult  there 
is  danger  from  ignorance,  and  In  things  easy, 
from  confidence  ;  the  mind,  afraid  of  greatness, 
and  disdainful  of  littleness,  hastily  withdraws 
herself  from  painful  searches,  and  passes  with 
•comful  rapidity  over  tasks  not  adequate  to  her 
powers,  sometimes  too  secure  for  caution,  and 
aeain  too  anxious  f  )r  vigorous  efK)rt ;  sometimes 
idle  in  a  plain  path,  and  sometimes  distracted  in 
labyrinth?,  and  dissipated  by  different  intentions. 

A  lai'ge  work  is  difficult  because  it  is  large, 
even  though  all  its  parts  might  singly  be  per- 
formed with  facility;  where  there  are  many 
things  to  be  done,  each  must  be  allowed  its  share 
of  tiiine  and  labour,  in  the  proportion  only  which 
it  bears  to  the  whole ;  nor  can  it  be  expected, 
that  the  stones  which  form  the  dome  of  a  temple, 
should  be  squared  and  polished  like  the  diamond 
of  a  ring. 

Of  the  event  of  this  work,  for  which,  having 
laboured  it  with  -so  mnch  application,  I  cannot 
but  have  some  degree  of  parental  fondness,  it  is 
natural  to  form  conjectures.  Those  who  have 
been  persuaded  to  think  well  of  my  design,  will 
require  that  it  should  fix  our  language,  and  put 
a  stop  to  those  alterations  which  time  and  chance 
have  hitherto  been  suffered  to  make  in  it  without 
apposition.    With  this  consequence  I  will  con- 


fess that  I  flattered  myself  for  awhile ;  but  now 
begin  to  fear  that  I  have  indulged  expectation 
which  neither  reason  nor  experience  can  justify. 
When  we  seen  men  grow  old  and  die  at  a  certain 
time  one  after  another,  from  century  to  century, 
we  laugh  at  the  elixir  that  promises  to  prolong 
life  to  a  thousand  years ;  and  with  equal  justice 
may  the  lexicographer  be  derid«i,  who  being 
able  to  produce  no  example  of  a  nation  that  has 

C reserved  their  words  and  phrases  from  mutsp 
ility,  shall  imagine  that  his  dictionary  can  em- 
balm his  lan«^age,  and  secure  it  from  oomiption 
and  decay,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  sub- 
lunary nature,  and  clear  the  world  at  once  from 
folly,  vanity,  and  affectation. 

With  this  hope,  however,  academies  have 
been  instituted,  to  guard  the  avenues  of  their  lan- 
ffuages,  to  retain  fugitives,  and  repulse  iutrv 
aers ;  but  their  vigilance  and  activity  have  hi- 
therto been  vain ;  sounds  are  too  volatile  and 
subtile  for  legal  restraints ;  to  enchain  syllables, 
and  to  lash  the  wind,  are  equally  the  underUk- 
ings  of  pride,  unwilling  to  measure  its  desires  by 
its  strength.  The  French  language  has  visibly 
changed  under  the  inspection  of  uie  Academy; 
the  style  of  Amelot*s  translation  of  Father  Paul, 
is  observed  by  Le  Courayer  to  be  un  peu  paue  ; 
and  no  Italian  will  maintain,  that  the  diction  of 
any  modem  writer  is  not  perceptibly  diflerent 
from  thatof  Boccace,  Machiavel,  orCaro. 

Total  and  sudden  transformations  of  a  lan- 
guage seldom  happen ;  conquests  and  migrations 
are  now  very  rare ;  but  there  are  other  causes 
of  change,  which,  though  slow  in  their  operation, 
and  invisible  in  their  progress,  are  perhaps  as 
much  superior  to  human  resistance,  as  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  sky,  or  intumescence  of  the  tide. 
Commerce,  however  necessary,  however  lucra- 
tive, as  it  depraves  the  manners,  corrupts  the 
language ;  they  that  have  frequent  intereouise 
with  strangers,  to  whom  they  endeavour  to  ao> 
commodate  themselves,  must  in  time  learn  a 
mingled  dialect,  like  the  jargon  which  senres  the 
traffickers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
coasts.  This  will  not  always  be  confined  to  the 
exchange,  the  warehouse,  or  the  port,  but  will  he 
communicated  by  degrees  to  other  ranks  of  the 
people,  and  be  at  last  incorporated  with  the  cur- 
rent speech. 

There  are  likewise  inlemal  causes  equally 
forcible.  The  language  most  likely  to  eontinue 
long  without  alteration,  would  be  that  of  a  nation 
raised  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  above  barbarity, 
secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  employed  m 
procuring  the  conveniences  of  life ;  either  with- 
out books,  or,  like  some  of  the  Maliometan  oowi* 
tries,  with  very  few :  men  thus  busied  and  un- 
learned, having  only  such  words  as  common  use 
requires,  would  pernaps  long  continue  to  express 
the  same  notions  by  the  same  signs.  But  no 
such  constancy  can  be  expected  in  a  people  po- 
Ibhed  by  arts,  and  classed  by  subordination, 
where  one  part  of  the  community  is  sustained 
and  accommodated  by  the  labour  of  the  other. 
Those  who  have  much  leisure  to  think,  will 
always  be  enlarging  the  stock  of  ideas;  and 
every  increase  of^  knowledge,  whether  real  or 
fancied,  will  produce  new  words,  or  oombination 
of  words.  When  the  mind  is  unchanged  from 
necessity,  it  will  range  after  convenience ;  when 
it  is  left  at  large  in  the  fields  of  speculatkm,  it 
will  shift  opinions;  as  any  custom  is  disused. 
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the  wonlfl  that  expressed  it  mtist  perish  with  it: 
as  any  opinion  grows  popular,  it  will  innovate 
speech  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  alters  practice. 

As  by  the  cultivation  of  various  sciences  a 
language  is  amplified,  it  will  be  more  furnished 
with  words  deflected  from  theii  original  sense; 
the  geometrician  will  talk  of  a  courtier's  zenith, 
or  the  eccentric  virtue  of  s  wild  hero,  and  the 
physician  of  sanguine  expectations  and  phleg- 
matic delay'i.  Copiousness  of  speech  will  give 
opportunities  to  capricious  choice,  by  which  some 
words  will  be  preferred,  and  others  degraded  ; 
vicissitudes  of  fashion  will  enforce  the  use  of  new, 
or  extend  the  signification  of  known  terms.  The 
tropes  of  poetry  will  make  hourly  encroach- 
ments, and  the  metaphorical  will  become  the  cur- 
rent  sense ;  pronunciation  will  be  varied  by  levity 
or  ignorance,  and  the  pen  must  at  length  com- 
ply with  the  tongue;  illiterate  writers  will,  at 
one  time  or  other,  by  public  infatuation,  rise  into 
renown,  who  not  knowing  the  original  import  of 
words,  will  use  them  with  colloquial  licentious- 
ness, confound  distinction,  and  forget  propriety. 
As  politeness  increases,  some  expressions  will 
be  considered  as  too  gross  and  vulgar  ibr  the 
delicate,  others  as  too  formal  and  ceremonious 
for  the  gay  and  airy ;  new  phrases  are  therefore 
adopted,  which  must,  for  the  same  reasons,  be 
in  time  dismissed.  Swift,  in  his  petty  treatise 
on  the  Elnglish  lan^age,  allows  that  new  words 
must  sometimes  be  introduced,  but  proposes  that 
none  should  be  suflTered  to  become  obsolete.  But 
what  makes  a  word  obsolete,  more  than  general 
agreement  to  forbear  it  ?  and  how  shall  it  be  con- 
tinued, when  it  conveys  an  offensive  idea,  or  re- 
called again  into  the  mouths  of  mankind,  when 
it  has  once  become  unfamiliar  by  disuse,  and  un- 
pleasing  by  unfamiliarity? 

There  is  another  cause  of  alteration  more  pre- 
valent than  any  other,  which  yet  in  the  present 
state  of  the  worid  cannot  be  obviated.  A  mix- 
ture of  two  languages  will  produce  a  third  dis- 
tinct from  both,  ano  they  will  always  be  mixed, 
where  the  chief  parts  of  education,  and  the  most 
conspicuous  accomplishment,  is  skill  in  ancient 
or  in  foreign  tongues.  He  that  has  long  culti- 
vated another  language,  will  find  its  words  and 
combinations  crowd  upon  his  memory;  and 
haste  and  negligence,  rehnement  and  affectation, 
will  obtrude  borrowed  terms  and  exotic  ex- 
pressions. 

The  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of  trans- 
lation. No  book  was  ever  turned  'from  one 
language  into  another,  without  imparting  some- 
thing of  its  native  idiom  ;  this  is  the  most  mis- 
chievous and  comprehensive  innovation ;  single 
words  may  enter  by  thousands,  and  the  &bric  of 
the  tonffue  continue  the  same ;  but  new  phrase- 
ology changes  much  at  once ;  it  alters  not  the 
single  stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order  of  the 
columns.  If  an  academy  should  be  established 
for  the  cultivation  of  our  style ;  which  I,  who 
can  never  wish  to  see  dependence  multiplied, 
hope  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  will  hinder  or 
deitroy,  let  them,  instead  of  compiling  gram- 
mars and  dictionaries,  endeavour,  wiUi  all  their 
influence,  to  stop  the  license  of  translators, 
whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it  be  suflered 
to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  the  dialect 
of  France. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible, 
what  ramaiM  but  to  acquiesce  with  nleoca^  as 


in  the  other  insuruHHmtaMe  SM&mm  of  h» 
manity?  It  remains  that  we  retard  what  w 
cannot  repel,  that  we  palliate  what  we  caunoC 
cure.  Lite  may  be  lengthened  by  caxe,  thongh 
death  cannot  be  ultimately  defeated :  tongnei, 
Kke  governments,  have  a  natural  tendency  U 
degeneration ;  we  have  long  preserred  our  eon- 
stitution,  let  us  make  some  sCniggies  for  oar 
language. 

In  hope  of  giving  longevity  to  that  which  ifs 
own  nature  forbids  to  be  immortal,  I  have  de- 
voted this  book,  the  labour  of  yeara,  to  the 
honour  of  my  country,  that  we  may  no  longer 
yield  the  palm  of  philology,  without  a  eontesC, 
to  the  nations  of  the  continenL  The  chief  glory 
of  every  people  arises  from  its  authon:  wnethei 
I  shall  add  any  thing  by  my  own  writings  ts 
the  reputation  of  Engush  literature,  must  m  left 
to  time :  much  of  my  life  has  been  lost  under  the 
pressures  of  disease ;  much  has  been  trifled  awav ; 
and  much  has  always  been  spent  in  proviaioa  for 
the  day  that  was  passing  over  me;  but  I  shsA 
not  think  my  employment  useless  or  ignoble,  if 
by  my  assistance  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages 
gain  access  to  the  propagators  of  knowledge,  uid 
understand  the  teachers  of  truth ;  if  my  wbours 
afibrd  light  to  the  repositories  of  science,  and  sdd 
celebrity  to  Bacon,  to  Hooker,  to  Milton,  and  Is 
Boyle. 

When  I  am  animated  by  this  wisli,  I  look 
with  pleasure  on  my  book,  however  defectivs, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  worid  with  the  spirit  of  a 
man  that  has  endeavoured  welL  That  it  will 
immediately  become  popular,  I  have  not  pr^ 
mised  to  myself:  a  few  wild  blunders,  and  risi- 
ble absurdities,  from  which  no  work  of  such 
multiplicity  was  ever  free,  may  for  a  time  fur- 
nish tolly  with  laughter,  and  harden  i^nsorsncs 
into  contempt ;  but  useful  diligence  wdl  at  last 
prevail,  and  there  never  can  be  wmntin£  sosie 
who  distinguish  desert ;  who  will  consiM'  thst 
no  dictionary  of  a  living  tongue  ever  can  be  per 
feet,  since,  while  it  is  hastening  to  poblicatMn, 
some  words  are  budding,  and  some  fiufin^^away ; 
that  a  whole  Ufe  cannot  be  spent  upon  syntax 
and  etymology,  and  that  even  a  whole  life  would 
not  be  sufficient :  that  he,  whose  design  indades 
whatever  language  can  express,  must  often 
speak  of  what  he  does  not  understand ;  tkst  a 
writer  will  sometimes  he  hurried  hy  eagsnessls 
the  end,  and  sometimes  faint  with  weariness 
under  a  task,  which  Scaliger  compares  to  ths 
labours  of  the  anvil  and  the  mine ;  that  what  is 
obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  is  knows 
is  not  always  present ;  that  sudden  fits  of  inad- 
vertency will  surprise  vigilance,  slight  avocsi- 
tions  will  seduce  attention,  and  casual  edipses 
of  the  mind  will  darken  leammg :  and  that  ths 
writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace  bis  memory  at 
the  moment  of  need,  for  that  which  yesterday 
he  knew  with  intuitive  readiness,  and  whiea 
will  come  uncalled  into  his  thongbta  to-ssonniw. 

In  this  work,  when  it  shall  be  found  that  mack 
is  omitted,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  nnich  liko> 
wise  is  performed;  and  though  no  book  was 
ever  spared  out  of  tenderness  to  the  anthor,  and 
the  worid  is  little  solicitous  to  know  whence  pro- 
ceed the  faults  of  that  which  it  coademns ;  yst 
it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  snform  it,  that  ths 
"English  Dictionanr"  was  wiittmi  with  liob 
assistance  of  the  learned,  and  withooft  aa^ 
patronage  of  the  great ;  not  in  the  loft  I ' 
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tiMK  vf  retirement,  or  under  the  shelter  of  acade- 
mtc  bowers,  but  amidst  inconvenience  and  dis- 
tra<,uon,  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow.  It  may 
repress  the  triumph  of  mahgnant  criticism  to 
observe,  that  if  our  language  is  not  here  fuUv 
displayed,  I  have  only  failed  m  an  attempt  which 
no  tiuman  powers  have  hitherto  completed.  If 
the  lexicons  of  ancient  tongues,  now  immutably 
fixed,  and  comprised  in  a  few  volumes,  be  yeL 
ailer  the  toil  of  successive  ages,  inadequate  and 
delusive  -f  the  aggregated  knowledge  and  co- 
operating aiugence  of  the  Italian  academicians, 
did  not  secure  them  from  the  censure  of  Beni ;  if 
the  embodied  critics  of  France,  when  fifty  years 
had  been  spent  upon  their  work,  were  obliged  to 
change  its  economy,  and  give  their  second  edi- 
tion another  form,  I  may  surely  be  contented 
without  the  praise  of  perfection,  which,  if  I 
could  obtain,  in  this  gloom  of  solitude,  what 
would  it  avail  me?  I  have  protracted  my  woik 
till  most  of  those  whom  I  wished  to  please  have 
Bunk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and  miscar- 
riaffe  are  empty  sounds:  I  therefore  dismiss  it 
wiu  frigid  tranquillitv,  having  little  to  fear  or 
hope  from  censure  or  from  praise. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

rO  TBB  rOURTH  EDITION  OF  THB  BNOLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

Mawt  are  the  works  of  human  industry,  which 
to  begin  and  finish  are  hardly  granted  to  the 
same  man.  He  that  undertakes  to  compile  a 
dictionary,  undertakes  that,  which,  if  it  com- 
preb«^ds  the  full  extent  of  his  design^  he  knows 
himself  unable  to  perform.  Yet  his  labours, 
though  deficient,  may  be  useful,  and  with  the 
hope  of  this  inferior  praise,  he  must  incite  his 
activity,  snd  solace  his  weariness. 

Perfection  is  unattainable,  but  nearer  and 
Bearer  approaches  may  be  made;  and  finding 
my  dictionary  about  to  be  reprinted,  I  have  en- 
deavoured, by  a  revisal,  to  make  it  less  repre- 
hensible. I  will  not  deny  that  I  found  many 
parts  requiring  emendation,  and  many  more 
capable  of  improvement  Many  faults  I  have 
corrected,  some  superfluities  I  have  taken  away, 
and  some  deficiencies  I  have  supplied.  I  have 
methodised  some  parts  that  were  disordered, 
and  illuminated  some  that  were  obscure.  Yet 
the  changes  or  additions  hear  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole.  The  critic  will  now  have 
leas  to  object,  but  the  student  who  has  bought 
any  of  the  former  copies  needs  not  repent ;  he 
will  iKyt,  without  nice  collation,  perceive  how 
they  diflfer;  and  usefulness  seldom  depends  upon 
little  things. 

For  negligence  or  deficience,  I  have  perhaps 
not  need  of  more  apology  than  the  nature  of  the 
work  will  furnish:  I  have  left  that  inaccurate 
which  never  was  made  exact,  and  that  imperfect 
mhich  never  was  completed. 


PREFACE 

TO  TSB  OCTAVO  BDITION  OF  THB  BNOLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

Having  been  long  employed  in  the  study  and 
eultivation  of  the  English  language,  I  lately 
published  a  Dictionary  like  those  eompiled  by 
tho  academies  of  Italy  and  France,  for  the  use 


of  such  as  aspire  to  exactness  of  criticism,  or 
elegance  of  stylo. 

But  it  has  been  since  considered  that  works 
of  that  kind  are  by  no  means  necessary  tn  the 
greater  number  of  readers,  who,  seldom  intend- 
ing to  write  or  presuming  to  judge,  turn  over 
books  only  to  aniu»e  their  leisure,  and  to  gain 
degrees  of'^  knowledge  suitable  to  lower  charac- 
ters, or  necessary  to  the  common  business  of 
life :  these  know  not  any  other  use  of  a  diction- 
ary than  that  of  adjusting  orthography,  and  ex- 
plaining terms  of  science,  or  words  of  infrequent 
occurrence,  or  remote  derivation. 

For  these  purposes  many  dictionaries  have 
been  written  by  different  authors,  and  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  skill ;  but  none  of  them  have 
yet  fallen  into  my  hands  by  which  even  the  lowest 
expectations  could  be  satisfied.  Some  of  their 
authors  wanted  industry,  and  others  literature; 
some  knew  not  their  own  defects,  and  others 
were  too  idle  to  supply  them. 

For  this  reason  a  small  dictionary  appeared 
yet  to  be  wanting  to  common  readers ;  and,  as  I 
may  without  arrogance  claim  to  myself  a  longer 
acquaintance  with  the  lexicography  of  our  lan- 
guage than  any.  other  writer  has  had,  I  shall 
nope  to  be  considered  as  having  more  experi* 
ence  at  least  than  most  of  my  predecessors,  and 
as  more  likely  to  accommodate  the  nation  with 
a  vocabulary  of  daily  use.  I  therefore  offer  to 
the  public  an  Abstract  or  Epitome  of  my  former 
Work. 

In  comparing  this  with  other  dictionaries  of 
the  same  kind,  it  will  be  found  to  have  several 
advantages. 

Lit  contains  many  words  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other. 

II.  Many  barbarous  terms  and  phrases  by 
which  other  dictionaries  may  vitiate  the  style, 
are  rejected  from  this. 

III.  The  words  are  more  correctly  spelled, 
partly  by  attention  to  their  etymology,  and  partly 
by  observation  of  the  practice  of  the  beat  authors. 

IV.  The  etymologies  and  derivations,  whe* 
ther  from  foreign  languages  or  from  native  roots, 
are  more  diligently  tracM,  and  more  distinctly 
noted. 

y.  The  senses  of  each  word  are  more  copi* 
ously  enumerated,  and  more  cleariy  explained. 

Vt.  Many  words  occurring  in  the  elder  au- 
thors, such  as  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton, 
which  had  been  hitherto  omitted,  are  here  care* 
fully  inserted  ;  so  that  this  book  may  serve  a» 
a  glossary  or  expository  index  to  the  poetical 
wnters. 

VII.  To  the  words,  and  to  the  different  sensec 
of  each  word,  are  snbioined  from  the  large  die* 
tionary  the  names  of  those  writers  by  whom 
they  have  been  used ;  so  that  the  reader  who 
knows  the  different  periods  of  the  languaffe,  and 
the  time  of  its  authors,  may  judge  of  the  de> 
gance  or  prevalence  of  any  word,  or  meaning  of 
a  word  ;  and  without  recurring  to  other  booRB, 
may  know  what  are  antiquated,  what  are  an* 
usual,  and  what  are  recommended  by  the  bast 
authority. 

The  words  of  this  Dictionary,  as  opposed  to 
others,  are  more  diligently  collected,  more  ae- 
curately  spelled,  more  faitnfuUy  explained,  and 
more  authentically  asceruined.  OfanAbstraet 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more ;  and  I  hope  it  wiU 
not  be  found  that  truth  reauires  me  to  sa^p  Ism. 
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WITH  REMARKS  ON  SIR  T.  HANMER»S  EDITION  OF  SHAKSPEAKBb 
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NOTE  I. 

Act  L    ScKirx  L— fnter  thrM  Wttehm, 

In  order  to  make  a  tme  estimate  of  the  abili- 
ties and  merit  of  a  writer,  it  is  always  necessary 
-  lo  examine  the  genius  of  his  age,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  his  contemporaries.  A  poet  who  should 
now  make  the  whole  action  of  his  tragedy  de- 
pend upon  enchantment,  and  produce  the  chief 
events  oy  the  assistance  of  supernatural  agents, 
would  be  censured  as  transgressing  the  bounds 
of  probability,  he  would  be  banished  from  the 
theatre  to  the  nursery,  and  condemned  to  write 
Fairy  Tales  instead  of  Tragedies  :  but  a  survey 
of  the  notions  that  prevail^  at  tne  time  when 
this  play  was  written,  will  prove  that  Shak- 
speare  was  in  no  danger  of  such  censures,  since 
he  onlv  turned  the  s^rstem  that  was  then  uni- 
versally admitted  to  his  advantage,  and  was  far 
from  overburdening  the  credulity  of  his  au- 
dience. 

The  reality  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment, 
which  though  not  strictlj^  the  same,  are  con- 
founded in  &8  play,  has  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries been  credited  by  the  common  people,  and 
in  most  by  the  learned  themselves.  These  phan- 
toms have  indeed  appeared  more  frequently,  in 
proportion  as  the  darkness  of  ignorance  has 
been  more  gross ;  but  it  cannot  be  shown,  that 
the  brightest  gleams  of  knowledge  have  at  any 
time  been  si&cient  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
worid.  The  time  in  which  this  kind  of  credulity 
was  at  its  height,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  tfaie 
holy  war,  in  which  the  Christians  imputed  all 
their  defeats  to  enchantment  or  diabolical  oppo- 
sition, as  they  ascribe  their  success  to  the  assis- 
tance of  their  military  saints ;  and  the  learned 
Mr.  Warburton  appears  to  believe  ('*Sup.  to 
the  Introduction  to  Don  Cluixote**)  that  the  first 
accounts  of  enchantments  were  brought  into  this 
part  of  the  world  by  those  who  returned  from 
their  eastern  expeditions.  But  there  is  alwajs 
some  distance  between  the  birth  and  matnnty 
of  folly  as  of  wickedness :  this  opinion  had  long 
existed,  though  perhaps  the  apphcation  of  it  had 
b  no  foregoing  age  been  so  treouent,  nor  the 
reception  so  general  Olympiodorus,  in  Fho- 
tius*8  Extracts,  tells  us  ot  one  Libanius,  who 
practised  this  kind  of  military  magic,  and  having 
promised  x*^*^  birXtr^  Kari  BopSapMv  ht^uv,  to 
fmfrrm  greci  tkingi  ogabnH  the  Barbmimu^  with* 


<nU  foUicrfl,  wai,  at  the  instance  of  the  EmpiCH 
Placidia,  put  to  death,  when  he  was  aboot  lo 
have  given  proofs  of  his  abilities.  The  empresi 
showed  some  kindness  in  her  anfler  by  ciittinf 
him  off  at  a  time  so  convenient  for  his  reputa 
tion. 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  this  notion  may  be  found  in  SL  Chrysostom's 
book  de  SaeerdatiQ,  which  exhibits  a  scene  of  en- 
chantments not  exceeded  by  any  romanoeof  the 
middle  age ;  he  supposes  a  spectator,  overlook- 
ing a  field  of  battle,  attended  by  one  that  pocnla 
out  all  the  various  objects  of  horror,  the  eoginss 
of  destruction,  and  the  arts  of  slaoghter.  au- 
kHtq  6i  hi  9afi  re<(  ivarrhtf  Kti  -nr^hmtf  2nM( 
lid  rivt  iioyyavtlait  xai  hrXlrof  ii*  dif»t  ftffiivmt, 
Koi  wdwiiv  Y^irdas  Uraftiv  Koi  liiav,  L,ti  mm  thai 
fToettd  to  s/uw  him  in  the  opposite  omitsf  kana 
flying  by  enehantmeniy  mrmed  men  trmntptHed 
ikroughUu  air,  and  every  power  and  firm  if  mm- 
gic.  Whether  St  Chrysostom  believed  tibat  such 
performances  were  really  to  be  seen  in  a  day  of 
battle,  or  only  endeavoured  lo  enliven  his  de- 
scription, by  adopting  the  notions  of  the  vulgar, 
it  is  equally  certain,  that  such  notions  were  m 
his  time  received,  and  that  therefore  they  were 
not  imported  from  the  Saracens  in  a  later  age ; 
the  wars  with  the  Saracens,  however,  gave  oc- 
casion to  their  propagation,  not  only  as  bigotiy 
naturally  discovers  prodigies,  but  as  the  scene  d 
action  was  removed  to  a  greater  distance,  and 
distance  either  of  time  or  place  m  suflkient  lo 
recondle  weak  nunds  to  wonderful  reUtiooa. 

The  reformatioo  did  not  immediafeij  anivs 
at  its  meridian,  and  though  day  was  gradoalh 
increasing  upon  us,  the  goblins  of  witchcraft 
still  continued  to  hover  in  the  twilight  la  the 
time  of  Clueen  Elizabeth  was  the  remarkable 
trial  of  the  witches  of  Warbois,  whose  convic- 
tion is  still  commemorated  in  an  annual  semoa 
at  Huntingdon.  But  in  the  reign  of  King  Jaaa^ 
in  which  Uiis  tragedv  was  written,  many  ci^ 
cumstances  concurred  to  propagate  and  coofins 
this  opinion.  The  king  who  was  much  cele- 
brated for  his  knowledge,  had,  before  his  arrital 
in  England,  not  only  examined  in  peraoo  a  wo- 
man accused  of  witchcraft,  but  bad  given  a  veiy 
formal  account  of  the  practices  and  illnsioM  « 
evil  spirits,, the  compacts  of  witehes,  the  < 
monies  used  by  them,  the  maimer  of  C 
I  them,  and  the  joslict  ol 
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dialogues  of  Dasmonologie,  written  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect,  and  published  at  Edinburgh.  Thifi 
book  was,  soon  afler  his  accession,  reprinted  at 
London  ;  and  as  the  ready  way  to  gain  King 
James*8  favour  was  to  flatter  his  speculation?, 
the  system  of  Dsemonolome  was  immediate  I  y 
adopted  by  all  who  desired  either  to  gain  pro- 
ferment or  not  to  lose  it  Thus  the  doctrine  of 
witchcraft  was  very  powerfully  inculcated ;  and 
as  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  no  othi^r 
reason  for  their  opinions  than  that  they  are  in 
fashion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  this  persuasion 
made  a  rapid  pro^ss,  since  vanity  and  credu- 
lity co-operated  in  its  favour,  and  it  had  a  ten- 
dency to  free  cowardice  from  reproach.  The 
infection  soon  reached  the  parliament,  who,  m 
the  first  year  of  King  James,  made  a  law,  by 
which  it  was  enact^,  ch.  xii.  that,  "  If  any 
person  shall  use  any  invocation  or  conjuratioj^ 
of  any  evil  or  wicked  spirit ;  8.  Or  shall  consult^ 
covenant  with,  entertain,  employ,  feed,  or  reward 
any  evil  or  cursed  spirit  to  or  for  any  intent  or 
purpose ;  3.  Or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman, 
or  child  out  of  the  grave, — or  the  skin,  bone,  or 
any  part  of  the  dead  person,  to  be  employed  or 
used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery, 
charm,  or  enchantment ;  4.  Or  shall  use,  prac- 
tise, or  exercise  any  sort  of  witchcraft,  sorcery^ 
charm,  or  enchantment  j  5.  Whereby  any  per- 
son shall  be  destroyed,  killed,  wasted,  consumed » 
pined,  or  lamed  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  6.  Thai 
every  such  person,  being  convicted,  shall  tuflt^r 
death." 

Thus,  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  was  the 
doctrine  of  witchcraft  at  once  established  by  law 
and  by  the  fashion,  and  it  became  not  only  unpn* 
lite,  but  criminal,  to  doubt  it ;  and  as  prodigii^s 
are  always  seen  in  proportion  as  they  are  expect- 
ed, witches  were  every  day  discovered,  and  mul- 
tiplied so  fast  in  some  places,  that  Bishop  Hall 
mentions  a  village  in  Lancashire,  where  their 
number  was  greater  than  that  of  the  houses. 
The  Jesuits  and  Sectaries  took  advantage  of  th  i^ 
universal  error,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  tho 
interest  of  their  parties  by  pretended  cures  of 
persons  afflicted  by  evil  spints,  but  they  were 
detected  and  exposed  by  tne  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished church. 

Upon  this  general  infatuation  Shakspeart? 
miffht  be  easily  allowed  to  found  a  play,  espe- 
duly  since  he  has  followed  with  great  exactne^^e 
such  histories  as  were  then  thought  true:  nnr 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  scenes  of  enchant- 
ment, however  they  may  now  be  ridiculed,  were 
both  hy  himself  and  his  audience  thought  awfut 
and  affecting. 

NOTE  n.— Sciir*  II. 

^TluB  m^rcilen  Macdonel,—  (Vom  the  Western  blev 

Ol  Kem»  and  QaUow-gUute*  was  eupplj'd ; 
And  fbnnne  on  hit  damned  quarry  smiling, 
•howHl  liice  a  rebel's  whore. 

Kemn  are  light-armed,  and  GaUcw^rltum 
heavy-armed  soldiers.  The  word  quarry  has  no 
sense  that  is  properly  apphcable  in  this  placp, 
and  ther^ore  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

And  fortune  on  bis  damned  qmarrel  smUin^. 
Qt^mrel  was  formerly  used  for  cause  or  for  tht 
geeatum  of  a  quarrel,  and  is  to  be  found  in  that 
tense  in  HoUingshead*s  account  of  the  story  oJ 
Macbeth,  who.  upon  the  creation  of  the  Pnnre 
l/Cumberiana,  tnought,  says  the  historian,  that 
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he  had  ojust  quarrd  to  endeavour  after  the 
crown.  The  sense  therefore  is,  fortune  smUing 
in  his  execrable  cause^  ^c, 

NOTE  HI. 

If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannonn  overcharg-d  with  double  cracks, 
So  they  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  sense  of  this  passage  by  altering  the  punctu- 
ation thus : — 

Thcv  were 

As  cannons  0Tercharg*d,  with  double  cracks 
So  they  redoubled  surokes 

He  declares  with  some  degree  of  exultation, 
that  he  has  no  idea  of  a  eanium  charged  with 
double  cracks ;  but  surely  the  great  author  will 
not  gain  much  by  an  alteration  which  makes 
him  say  of  a  hero,  that  he  redoubles  strokes  with 
double  crackSf  an  expression  not  more  loudly  to 
be  applauded,  or  more  easily  pardoned,  than  that 
which  is  rejected  in  its  favour.  That  a  cannon  is 
charged  toith  thunder  or  toith  double  tktmders,  may 
be  written  not  only  without  nonsense,  but  with 
elegance;  and  nothing  else  is  here  meant  by 
crocks,  which  in  the  time  of  this  writer  was  a 
word  of  such  emphasis  and  dignity,  that  in  this 
play  he  terms  the  general  dissolution  of  nature 
the  crack  of  doom. 

There  are  among  Mr.  Theobald's  alterations 
others  which  I  do  not  approve,  though  I  do  not 
always  censure  them ;  for  some  of  his  amend- 
ments are  so  excellent,  that,  even  when  he  has 
failed,  he  ought  to  be  treated  with  indulgence 
and  respect. 

NOTE  IV. 

KinW'  But  who  comes  here  ? 

Mai.  The  worthy  Thane  of  Rosse. 

Lenox.  What  ha^te  looks  through  his  eyes? 

So  should  he  look  that  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  as  it  now  stands 
is,  so  should  he  (ooAr,  that  looks  as  if  he  told  things 
strange.  But  Rosse  neither  yet  told  strange 
things,  nor  could  look  as  it  he  told  them ; 
Lenox  only  conjectured  from  his  air  that  he  had 
strange  things  to  tell,  and  therefore  undoubtedly 
said, 

What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes  ? 

So  should  he  look,  that  teems  to  speak  things  strange. 

He  looks  like  one  that  is  big  wUh  something 
of  importance,  a  metaphor  so  natural,  that  it  is 
every  day  used  in  common  discourse. 

NOTE  v.— ScBHB  in. 

Thunder.   Enter  the  three  Witeheo. 

Uf  Witch.  Where  hast  thoa  been,  slater  ? 

9d  Witch.  Killing  swine. 

Zd  Witch.  Sister,  where  thou  ? 

Ist  Witch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  hi  her  lap, 

And  mouncht,  and  mouncht,  and  monacht.    Oire  me, 

quoth  I. 
(I)  Aroint  thee,  witch,  the  rump-fed  ronyon  cries. 
Her  husband  *s  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o*  th*  Ti/{er 
But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail. 
And  liks  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
Ml  do— IMI  do— and  I'll  do. 
3d  Witch.  I'll  give  thee  wind. 
\st  WtUh^  Thou  art  kind. 
8d  Witch.  And  I  another. 
U(  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other. 
And  the  (2)  very  points  they  blow, 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know, 

1'  th'  Ship-mail's  card 

I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay 
Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day 
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Hane  upnn  liif  pent-houM  lid ; 

He  shall  live  a  man  (3)  forbid  •, 

Weary  seTen-nights  nine  times  nine,         ' 

8hall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine ; 

Though  his  baric  cannot  be  lost. 

Yet  it  shall  be  tempeet'toet. 

Look  what  I  have 

2d  Witch.  Sliow  me,  show  me. 

(1)  Aroint  thee,  witch,— 
In  one  of  the  folio  editions  the  reading  is 
mnaini  thetf  in  a  sense  very  consistent  with  the 
common  accounts  of  witches,  who  are  related  to 
perform  many  supernatural  acts  by  the  means  of 
unguents,  and  particularly  to  fly  through  the  air 
to  the  place  where  they  meet  at  their  hellish  fes- 
tivals. In  this  sense,  anoint  thee,  witehy  will  mean, 
moay^  witchj  to  your  ir^femal  assembly.  This 
reading  I  was  inclined  to  favour,  because  I  had 
met  with  the  word  aroint  in  no  other  place;  till 
looking  into  Heame^s  Collections,  I  found  it  in 
a  very  old  drawing  that  he  has  published,  in 
which  St  Patrick  is  represented  visiting  hell, 
and  putting  the  devils  into  great  confusion  by  his 
presence,  oi  whom  one  that  is  driving  the  damned 
oefore  him  with  a  prong,  has  a  label  issuing  out 
from  his  mouth  with  these  words,  out  out  aroint, 
of  which  the  last  is  evidently  the  same  with 
aroint,  and  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  this  pas- 
sage. 

(3)  And  the  very  points  they  blow. 

As  the  word  very  is  here  of  no  other  use  than 
to  fill  up  the  verse,  it  is  likely  that  Shakspeare 
wrote  variouM,  which  might  be  easily  mistaken 
for  very,  being  either  negligently  read,  hastily 
pronounced,  or  imperfectly  hear^ 

(3)  He  ahaJl  live  a  mwa  forbid. 

Mr.  Theobald  has  very  justly  explained /orWrf 
by  accursed,  but  without  giving  any  reason  of 
his  interpretation.  To  hid,  is  originally  to  pray, 
as  in  this  Saxon  fragment : 

He  is  wis  thaet  bit  k  bote,  fcc. 
Re  is  wise  that  prays  and  improves. 

As  to  forhid  therefore  implies  to  prohihU,  in 
opposition  to  the  word  hid  in  its  present  sense. 
It  signifies  by  the  same  kind  of  opposition  to 
c\irse,  when  it  is  derived  from  the  same  word  in 
its  primitive  meaning. 

NOTE  VL— Sc»ir»  V. 

The  incongruity  of  all  the  passages  in  which 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor  is  mentioned,  is  very  re- 
markable: m  the  second  scene  the  Thanes  of 
Rosse  and  An^us  bring  the  king  an  account  of 
the  battle,  and  inform  him  that  Norway, 

Assisted  by  that  moat  disloyal  traitor 

The  Tfume  of  Cawdor,  >gan  a  dismal  conflict 

It  aopears  that  Cawdor  was  taken  prisoner,  ibr 
the  king  says  in  the  same  scene, 
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,  pronounce  his  death. 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Yet  though  Cawdor  was  thus  taken  by  Mac- 
t>eth  in  arms  against  his  king,  when  Macbeth 
is  saluted,  in  the  fourth  scene.  Thane  of  Caw- 
dor, by  the  Weird  Sisters,  he  asks. 

How  of  Cawdor. >  the  Thane  of  Cawdor  livee, 
A  )nY>sperous  gentleman. 

And  in  the  next  line  considers  the  promises, 
that  he  should  be  Cawdor  and  King,  as  eoually 
unlikely  to  be  accomplished.  How  can  Mac- 
beth be  ignorant  of  the  state  of  the  Thane  of 


Cawdor,  whom  he  has  just  deieeted  and  tiken 
prisoner,  or  call  him  a  prosperous  g'entfgiea,who 
nas  forfeited  his  title  and  life  by  open  rebellioB  ? 
Or  why  should  he  wonder  that  ttie  title  of  the 
rebel  whom  he  has  overthrown  should  be  cod- 
ferred  upon  him  7  He  cannot  be  supposed  to 
dissemble  his  knowledge  of  the  conuition  of 
Cawdor,  because  he  inquires  with  all  the  ardour 
of  curiosity,  and  the  vehemence  of  sudden  a^ 
tonishment ;  and  because  nobody  is  present  but 
Banquo,  who  had  an  equal  part  in  the  battle, 
and  was  equally  acquainted  with  Cawdor's  trt  a- 
son.  However,  in  the  next  scene,  his  ignorance 
still  continues ;  and  when  Roitse  and  Aogat 
present  him  from  the  king  with  his  new  title,  be 
cries  out, 

The  Thane  of  Cawdor  Uvea. 

Why  do  you  dress  me  in  his  Imrrowed  roljcs  ? 

Rosse  and  Angus,  who  were  the  measengers  that 
in  the  second  scene  informed  the  king  of  tlie 
assistance  given  by  Cawdor  to  the  mvader, 
having  lost,  atf  well  as  Macbeth,  all  memory  ot 
what  they  had  so  lately  seen  and  related,  make 
this  answer, 

Whether  he  was 

Combined  with  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebels 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage,  or  with  tMCh 
He  labour'd  in  his  country*s  wreck,  I  know  ooc 

Neither  Rosse  knew  what  he  had  just  reported, 
nor  Macbeth  what  he  had  jnst  done.  Thit 
seems  not  to  be  one  of  the  faults  that  are  to  be 
imputed  to  the  transcribers,  since,  though  the 
inconsistency  of  Rosse  and  Angus  might  be  re- 
moved, by  supposing  that  their  names  are  erro- 
neously inserted,  and  that  only  Rosse  broaght 
the  account  of  the  battle,  and  only  Angus  was 
sent  to  compliment  Macbeth,  yet  the  foi|ret- 
fulness  of  Macbeth  cannot  be  palliated,  since 
what  he  says  could  not  have  been  spoken  h7 
any  other. 

NOTE  vn. 

The  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  famaaoca, 
Shakes  so  my  single  statv  of  man,— 

The  single  state  of  man  seems  to  be  used  by 
Shakspeare  for  an  individual,  in  opposition  to  i 
commonwealth,  or  conjiim;^  body  of  men. 

NOTE  vni. 

Macbeth.'^  —Come  what  come  may, 
THme  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  rougb»<  dsv. 

I  suppose  every  reader  is  disgusted  at  the 
tautology  in  this  passage,  Hm£  and  the  hour,  and 
will  therefore  willingly  believe  that  Shakspean 
wrote  it  thus, 

Come  what  come  may. 

Time  !  on  /—the  hour  runs  through  the  rooghcat  dij. 

Macbeth  is  deliberating  upon  the  events  which 
are  to  befall  him ;  but  finding  no  satisfactfoo 
from  his  own  thoughts,  he  grows  impatient  of 
reflection,  and  resolves  to  wait  the  dose  without 
harassing  himself  with  conjectures, 
Come  what  come  may. 

But  to  shorten  the  pain  of  suspense,  he  raid 
upon  time  in  the  usual  style  of  ardent  desire,  to 
quicken  his  motion. 

Time  *  on ! 

He  then  comforts  himself  with  the  i 
that  all  his  perplexity  roust  hare  an  end, 
The  boor  rsms  ihrov^  cIm  i 
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This  conjectare  is  supported  by  the  passage 
in  the  letter  to  his  ladjr,  in  which  ne  says,  Tl^ 
referred  me  to  the  coining  on  of  time,  toUh  Htdl 
King  that  thaU  be 

NOTE  IX.— ScBiri:  VI. 

Malcolm, Nothinf  in  hii  life 

Became  liim  like  itie  learinr  it.  He  died, 
As  ooe  iliat  iiad  been  studied  in  his  deatti. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow*a. 
As  nwere  a  careless  trifle. 

As  the  word  oto^d  affords  here  no  sense  but 
such  as  is  forced  and  unnatural,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  it  was  originally  written,  The 
dearest  thing  he  moti'd ;  a  reading  which  needs 
neither  defence  nor  explication. 

NOTE  X. 

King. ^There  »8  no  an, 

To  ftnd  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face. 

The  construction  of  the  mind  is,  I  believe,  a 
phrase  peculiar  to  Shakspeare ;  it  implies  the 
frame  or  disposition  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  is 
determined  to  good  or  ill. 

NOTE  XI. 
MacbeA,    The  serrice  and  the  loyalty  I  owe^ 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.    Your  hizhneas*  pan 
Is  to  receive  our  duties,  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  sute,  children  and  servants, 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  every  thing 
Save  l0W*rds  your  love  and  honour. 

Of  the  last  line  of  this  speech,  which  is  cer- 
tainly, as  it  is  now  read,  unintelligible,  an 
emendation  has  been  attempted,  which  Mr. 
Warburton  and  Mr.  Theobald  have  admitted 
as  the  true  reading. 

Our  duties 

Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children  sod  senrants. 

Which  do  but  what  ther  should,  in  doing  every  tiling 

Fiefs  to  your  love  and  honour. 

My  esteem  of  these  critics  inclines  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  cannot  be  much  pleased  with  the 
expression  Fiefs  to  love,  or  Fiefs  to  honour;  and 
that  they  have  proposed  this  alteration  rather 
because  no  other  occurred  to  them,  than  because 
they  approved  it.  I  shall  therefore  propose  a 
bolder  change,  perhaps  with  no  better  success, 
but  siu  cuique  ptacent.    I  read  thus, 

Our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  slate,  children  and  servants. 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  in  doing  nothing 
Save  towards  your  love  and  honour. 

We  do  but  perform  our  duty  when  we  con- 
tract all  our  views  to  your  service,  when  we  act 
with  no  other  principle  than  regard  to  your  hve 
and  honour. 

It  is  probable  that  this  passage  was  first  cor- 
rupted by  writing  s^fe  for  «ave,  and  the  lines 
then  stood  thus, 

Doing  nothing 

Safe  tow'rd  your  love  and  honour. 

Which  the  next  transcriber  observing  to  be 
wronff,  and  yet  not  being  able  to  discover  the 
x^  fault,  altered  to  the  present  reading. 

NOTE  xn.— scBHv  vn. 

—Thou  >dst  have,  n-eat  Olarois, 
That  which  cries,  "thus  thou  must  do  if  thou  hare  tf, 
And  that,'*  fcc. 

As  the  object  of  Macbeth*s  desire  is  here  intro- 
duced speuiing  of  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  read, 

Thou  'd«  have,  great  Olamis, 

That  which  enoa.  *'  thus  thou  must  do  if  tboa  hava  wu  >* 


NOTE  xin. 

Hie  thee  hither. 

That  I  ma^  pour  mv  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chasuae  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
That  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  do  seem 
To  have  thee  crown*d  withal. 

For  seem,  the  sense  evidently  directs  us  to 
read  seek.  The  crown  to  which  fate  destines 
thee,  and  which  preternatural  agents  endeavour 
to  bestow  upon  thee.  •  The  golden  round  is  tho 
diadem, 

NOTE  XIV. 

Lady  Maeheth. Come,  all  you  splrita 

That  lend  oit  mortal  thoughts^  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th*  (oe,  top-fuJl 
Of  direst  cruelty  ;  malie  thicic  my  blood. 
Slop  up  th'  access  and  paitsage  to  remorse. 
That  no  compunctious  vifitiiigs  of  nature 
Shake  my  full  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th*  effect  and  iu 

Monal  thoughts. 
This  expression  signifies  not  the  thoughts  ^ 
mortalsy  but  murtherous,  deadly,  or  destructioe  dsh 
signs.    So  in  Act  5th. 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword. 
And  in  another  place, 

With  twenty  mortal  munhers. 

Nor  keep  pace  between 

Th*  effect  and  iu 

The  intent  of  Lad^  Macbeth,  evidently,  is  to 
wish  that  no  womamsh  tenderness,  or  conscien- 
tious remorse,  may  hinder  her  purpose  from  prc^ 
ceedin?  to  effect ;  but  neither  this,  nor  incleed 
any  other  sense,  is  expressed  by  the  present 
reading,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  differentiy,  perhaps  thus: 

That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  pace  between 
Th*  effect  and  it. 

To  keep  pace  hehoeen,  may  signify  to  pass  ft^- 
tween,  to  intervene.  Pace  is  on  many  occasions 
a  favourite  of  Shakspeare.  This  phrase  is  in- 
deed not  usual  in  this  sense,  but  was  it  not  its 
novelty  that  gave  occaaiqn  to  the  present  corrup- 
tion? 

NOTE  XV.— ScEifE  vni. 

King.    This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat;  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Banquo.     This  gueM  of  summer, 
The  temple>haunting  Manlet,  does  apfwnve, 
By  his  lov*d  mansionary,  that  heav'n*s  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.     Nojuuin?  frieze, 
Buurice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  biitthis  bird 
Hoih  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle : 
Where  thev  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ*(i 
The  air  is  delicate. 

In  this  short  scene,  I  propose  a  slight  altera- 
tion to  be  made,  by  substituting  site  tor  seat,  ai 
the  ancient  word  for  situation;  and  sense  foi 
senses,  as  more  agreeable  to  the  measure ;  for 
which  reason  likewise  I  have  endeavoured  to 
adjust  this  passage, 

Heav*D*s  breath 

Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  friese, 

by  changing  the  punctuation,  and  adding  a  tyl* 
lable — thus : 

^Heav*n*8  breath 

Smells  wooingly.    Here  Is  no  juuing  fHesa. 

Those  who  have  perused  books  printed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  editions  of  Shakspeare,  know 
that  greater  alterations  than  these  aie  neceeaaiy 
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almost  in  every  paffi,  even  where  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  copy  was  correct 

NOTE  XVI.--SciifE  X. 
The  arguments  by  which  Lady  Macbrth  per- 
suades her  husband  to  commit  the  murder,  afford 
a  proof  of  Shakspeare's  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  She  ur^es  the  excellence  and  dignity 
of  courage,  a  ghttering  idea  which  has  dazzled 
mankind  from  age  to  age,  and  animated  some- 
times the  housebreaker,  and  sometimes  the  con- 
3ueror:  but  this  sophism  Macbeth  has  for  ever 
estroyed  by  distinguishing  true  from  false  for- 
titude, in  a  Une  and  a  half;  of  which  it  may 
almost  be  said,  that  they  ought  to  bestow  immor- 
tality on  the  author,  though  all  his  other  produc- 
tions had  been  lost 

I  dare  do  all  that  mar  become  a  man. 
Who  darea  do  more  if  none. 

This  topic,  which  has  been  always  employed 
with  too  much  success,  is  used  in  this  scene 
with  peculiar  propriety  to  a  soldier  by  a  woman. 
Courage  is  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  a  soldier, 
and  the  reproach  of  cowardice  cannot  be  borne 
by  any  man  from  a  woman,  without  great  impa- 
tience. 

She  then  urges  the  oaths  by  which  he  had 
bound  himself  to  murder  Duncan,  another  art 
of  sophistry  by  which  men  have  sometimes  de- 
luded their  consciences,  and  persuaded  them- 
selves that  what  would  be  criminal  in  others,  is 
virtuous  in  them;  this  argument  Shakspeare, 
whose  plan  obliged  him  to  make  Macbeth  yield, 
has  not  confuted,  though  he  might  easily  have 
shown  that  a  former  obligation  could  not  be  va- 
cated by  a  latter. 

NOTE  XVIL 
Letting  I  dare  not^  wait  upon  ItDtmldf 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  th*  adage. 

The  adage  alluded  to  is,  The  cat  lovet  fish  hui 
dares  not  toet  herfoot^ 
Catus  amut  piwet^  $ed  mm  vult  tingere  plantaa, 

NOTE  xvin. 

Will  I  with  wine  and  waaael  ao  convince. 

To  convince,  is  in  Shakspeare  to  overpower  or 
iubdue,  as  in  this  play, 

Their  maladj  eonvnceo 

The  great  aaaajr  or  art. 

NOTE  XDL 

^Who  shall  bear  the  guik 

or  our  great  quell. 

Q,ued  IS  murder,  manauellers  being  in  the  old  lan- 
guage the  term  for  wnich  murderers  is  now  used. 

NOTE  XX.— Act  H.— Sciif»  H. 
Now  o«er  one  half  the  world 
(T)  Nature  seems  decuiy  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  citruin  d  vleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecat  s  oflferings :  and  wither  d  murder 
(Alarum'd  bj  his  sentinel,  the  wnlf, 
Who««  howl  '8  his  watch)  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
FKi/A  (2)  Turqutn^e  ravishing  •  (i««  tow  rds  hts  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost— Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth 
Hear  noc  my  atepsi  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where.aboui, 
Jtnd  (8)  take  the  preaent  horror  from  the  time 
That  now  suits  with  it 

(I) Now  o'er  one  half  the  world 

Nature  seema  dead. 

That  is,  our  mar  kemispUre  aU  actum  tmd  m^ 


tion  seem  to  have  ceased.  This  image,  which  i% 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  that  poetry  can  onv 
duce,  has  been  adopted  by  Drydeo  in  his  "doc- 
quest  of  Mexico." 

All  things  are  hush'd  as  nature's  aelflay  deed, 
The  mountains  seem  to  ix>d  their  drowsy  lieea , 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  reflet. 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  ibe  m^bi-demn  sweac 
Even  liist  aitd  envy  sleep  ! 

These  lines,  though  so  well  known,  I  bare 
transcribed,  that  the  contrast  between  them  and 
this  passage  of  Shakspeare  maj  be  more  accu 
raiely  observed. 

Ni£^ht  is  described  by  two  great  poets,  bat 
one  aescribcs  a  night  of  quiet,  the  other  of  per- 
turbation. In  the  night  of  Dryden,  all  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  world  are  laid  asleep ;  in  that  of 
Shakspeare,  nothmg  but  sorcery,  lust,  and  mur- 
der is  awake.  He  that  reads  Dryden,  find^ 
himself  lulled  with  serenity,  and  disposed  lo 
solitude  and  contemplation.  He  that  peruses 
Shakspeare,  looks  rcund  alarmed,  and  starts  to 
find  himself  alone.  One  is  the  night  of  a  kiver, 
the  other  that  of  a  murderer. 


C2)- 


-WiAefd  murder. 


Thus  teith  his  stealthy  pace, 

Wth  Tarquin's  ravish  ng  sides  tow*rdhis  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost. 

This  was  the  reading  of  this  passage  in  all  tht 
editions  before  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  ior  sidet 
inserted  in  the  text  ttridee^  which  Mr.  Theobald 
has  tacitly  copied  from  him,  ihou^  a  more  pr^ 
per  alteration  might  perhaps  have  been  made. 
A  ravishing  stride  is  an  action  of  violence,  impe- 
tuosity, and  tumult,  like  that  of  a  savage  rush- 
ing on  his  prey ;  whereas  the  poet  is  here  a^ 
tempting  to  exhibit  an  image  of  secrecy  and 
caution,  of  anxious  circumspection  and  guihv 
timidity,  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  rmtuker  creepiof 
into  the  chamber  of  a  vir^n,  aiMi  of  an  assassin 
approaching  the  bed  of  him  whom  he  proposes 
to  murder,  without  awaking  biro  ;  these  be  de- 
scribes as  moving  like  ghoste,  whcwe  pro^resaoo 
is  so  different  from  strides,  that  it  has  been  in  all 
ages  represented  to  be,  as  Milton  nini  aasn  i  ii. 

Smooth  sliding  without  step. 

This  hemistic  will  afford  the  true  reaifin^  of 
this  place,  which  is,  I  think,  to  be  corre^ 
thus: 

And  wither'd  murder 

Thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 

With  Tarquin  ravishing,  slides  toward  btedeeies. 
Moves  like  a  ghost. 

Tarquin  is  in  this  place  the  general  name  of  a 
raviaher,  and  tlie  sense  is.  Now  is  the  time  ic 
which  every  one  is  asleep,  but  tboee  who  ait 
employed  in  wickedness,  the  witch  who  is  sacn- 
ficing  to  Hecate,  and  the  raviaher  and  the  mu^ 
derer,  who,  like  me,  are  stealing  upon  their  pret. 

When  the  reading  is  thus  equated,  he  wish^ 
with  great  propriety,  in  the  following  Ijuft^  thai 
the  earth  may  not  kemr  bit  steps. 

(3)  And  take  the  present  horror  fium  the  time 
That  now  euiia  wah  b. 

I  believe  every  one  that  has  attentively  read 
this  dreadful  8olilo()uy  is  disappointed  at  iht 
conclusion,  which,  if  not  wholly  unintelligible, 
is  at  least  obscure,  nor  can  be  explained  into  snj 
sense  worthy  of  the  author.  I  shall  thereft>* 
propose  a  slight  alteration. 
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— >Thoa  sound  and  firm-set  aanh, 
Hc«r  not  my  tteps :  which  waj  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  rery  •coneapralc  of  my  where-aboul, 
And  talk^lhe  present  horror  of  (h«  liios  !— — 
Thtit  now  suits  with  it 

Macbeth  has,  in  ihe  foregoing  lines,  disturbed 
his  ima^naiion  by  enumerating  all  the  terrors 
of  the  night ;  at  length  he  is  wrought  up  to  a 
dei^ree  of  frenzy,  that  makes  him  afraid  oi  some 
supernatural  discovery  of  his  design,  and  calls 
out  to  the  stones  not  to  betmy  him,  not  to  de- 
clare where  he  walks,  nor  to  talk. — As  he  b 
gi)in^  to  say  of  what,  he  discovers  the  absurdity 
of  his  suspicion,  and  pauses,  but  is  again  over- 
whelmed by  his  guilt,  and  concludes  that  such 
are  the  horrors  of  the  present  night,  that  the 
atones  may  be  expected  to  cry  out  against  him. 

That  DOW  suits  with  it. 

He  observes  in  a  subsequent  passage,  that  on 
such  occasions  sUnus  have  been  known  to  move. 
It  is  now  a  very  just  and  strong  picture  of  a  man 
about  to  commit  a  deliberate  murder,  under  the 
'strongest  convictions  of  the  wickedness  of  his 
de:iign. 

NOTE  XXI. ScEifS  IV. 

Lenox.    The  night  has  been  unruly  ;  where  we  lay 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down.    And,  as  they  say, 
LameniJngs  heard  i'  th'  air,  siranfe  screams  of  death. 
Ami  propheeyihff  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  combustions,  and  confused  events, 
Nete-kateh^d  to  the  woful  time. 
The  obscure  bird  clamour  d  the  lire-lonf  night. 
Some  say  ths  earth  was  fev  rous  and  did  shalte. 

These  lines  I  think  should  be  rather  regulated 
tlius: 

— Prophesying  with  accents  terrible, 
or  dire  combustions  and  confused  events, 
New«hatch  d  to  the  woful  time,  the  obscure  bird 
Ciamoor'd  the  live-lonff  night.    Some  say  the  earth 
Was  fiiv*rous  and  did  shalte. 

A  propkeey  of  an  event  new-haUh%  seems  to  be  a 
wropkiqf  of  an  event  past.  The  term  nete'hateh*il 
IS  properly  applicable  to  a  bird,  and  that  birds  of 
ill  omen  should  be  new-katek^d  to  the  toofid  time, 
IS  very  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  prodigies 
here  mentioned,  and  with  the  universal  disorder 
into  which  nature  is  described  as  thrown  by  the 
*)erpetratioB  of  this  horrid  murder. 

NOTE  XXIL 

Up!  up!  and  see 

The  great  doom  s  Imagp,  Malcolm,  Banquo, 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up. 

The  second  line  might  have  been  so  easily 
completed,  thitt  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  left  imperfea  by  the  author,  who  probably 
wrote, 

Malcolm!  Banquo!  rise! 

As  fron  your  graves  rise  up.— - 

Many  other  emendations  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  made,  without  any  greater  deviation 
frons  the  printed  copies  than  is  found  in  each  of 
them  from  the  rest. 

NOTE  xxm. 

Macbeth. ^Here  lav  Duncan, 

His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood, 
And  hie  fashid  slabs  look*d  like  a  breach  in  nature, 
Ft>r  ruin's  wasteful  entrance :  there  the  niurtherers 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  tbeit  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerlg  broeek*d  with  gore* 

An  ttnnisnner/f  drnggeff  and  a  dagger  bruch% 
er  as  in  some  ctiitioDS,  breached  with  gore^  are 
expressions  not  easily  to  bs  ttiidcncood,Dor  can 


it  be  imagined  that  Shakspeare  would  reproach 
the  murderer  of  his  king  only  with  want  fjf  man- 
ner».  There  are  undoubtedly  two  faults  in  this 
passage,  which  I  have  endavoured  to  take  away 
by  reading 

Dofgero 

Unmanly  dreneh'd  with  gore. 

I  saw  drenched  with  the  king^s  blood  the  fatal 
daggers,  not  only  instruments  of  murder ,  but  ««^ 
denees  ofeowanHee. 

Each  of  these  words  might  easily  be  con- 
founded with  that  which  I  have  substituted  for 
it  by  a  hand  not  exact,  a  casual  blot,  or  a  negli- 
gent inspection. 

Mr.  Pope  has  endeavoured  to  improve  one  of 
these  lines  by  substituting  goar*y  blood  for  golden 
blood,  but  it  may  easily  be  admitted,  that  he  who 
coiUd  on  such  an  occasion  talk  of  (octnr  the  silver 
skin,  would  lace  it  with  golden  blood,  Tso  amend- 
ment can  be  made  to  this  line,  of  which  every 
word  is  equally  faulty,  but  by  a  general  bloL 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  Shakspeake  put 
these  forced  and  unnatural  metaphors  into  the 
mouth  of  Macbeth,  as  a  mark  of  artifice  and  dis- 
simulation, to  show  the  difference  between  the 
studied  language  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  natural 
outcries  of  sudden  passion.  This  whole  speech, 
considered  in  this  light,  is  a  remarkable  instancs 
of  judgment,  as  it  consists  entirely  of  antitheses 
and  metaphors. 

NOTE  XXIV. Act  IH.  Scesx  IL 

Macbeth. Our  fears  in  Banquo 

8(icl(  deep  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 

Reign<  that  which  would  be;  lear^d.  *Tis  much  hs dareSf 

Aud  U)  that  dauntless  temper  of  liis  mi  :d. 

He  hath  a  wisdom  thatduth  guide  his  valour 

To  act  in  safety.    There  is  none  but  he. 

Whose  being  I  do  fear ;  and  under  him 

My  genius  is  rebuk  d ;  (1)  as  tf  is  tad, 

JiHthoruf^o  teas  by  Cttoar.    He  chid  the  sivlers, 

Whi-n  drsi  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 

And  bade  them  t<p>>ak  to  him  ;  then  prophet*like, 

They  haiPd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kmgs  ; 

Upon  my  head  they  (.lar'd  a  fruitless  crown. 

And  put  a  barren  scept>  e  in  my  gripe 

Thence  to  be  wrench  d  with  an  unlineal  hand. 

No  son  of  mine  8iM;ceedinr    Ifnisso, 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  1  *11l*d  my  mind, 

For  them  the  ^cious  Duncan  have  I  miurderM, 

Put  rancoU'S  in  (he  vessel  of  my  p>;ace 

Only  fur  them,  and  mine  eternal  jewel  • 

Given  to  the  (3)  common  enemv  of  man, 

To  make  them  kings.—  the  seed  of  Banquo  klnfSL 

Rather  than  »o.  come  fate  into  the  list, 

(J)  And  champion  me  to  ih'  utterance—— 

(1) As  it  is  said, 

Anthony*s  was  by  Casar. 

Though  I  would  not  often  assume  the  critic^ 
privilege,  of  being  confident  where  cartaintj 
cannot  be  obtained,  nor  indulge  myself  too  far  in 
departing  from  the  establish^  reading ;  yet  I 
cannot  but  propose  the  rejection  of  this  passage, 
which  I  bebeve  was  an  insertion  of  some  player, 
that,  having  so  much  learning  as  to  discover  to 
what  Shakspeare  alluded,  was  not  willing  Uiat 
his  audience  should  be  less  knowing  than  him- 
self, and  has  therefore  weakened  uie  author's 
sense  by  the  intrusion  of  a  remote  and  useless 
image  into' a  speech  bursting  from  a  man  wholly 
possessed  with  his  own  present  oondition,  and 
therefore  not  at  leisure  to  explain  his  own  alhi- 
sions  to  himself.  If  these  words  are  taken  away, 
by  which  not  only  the  thought  but  the  nomlMt 
are  injured,  the  hnes  of  Shakspeare  dose  tofg^ 
<h«r  without  any  tfftMe  of  a  hfiMh. 
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Mj  genius  is  rebuk*d.  He  chid  the  slsiera. 
(2) The  cummon  enemy  of  man- 
It  is  always  an  entertainment  to  an  in<]ai8i- 
tive  reader,  to  trace  a  sentiment  to  its  original 
loiirce,  and  therefore,  thou^li  the  term  enemy  of 
man  applied  to  the  devil  is  in  itself  natural  and 
)bvious,  yet  some  may  be  pleased  with  being  in- 
armed, that  Shakspeare  probably  borrowed  it 
Crom  the  firat  lines  of  the  "  Destruction  of  Troy," 
a  book  which  he  ir  mown  to  have  read. 

That  this  remr  /R  may  not  appear  too  trivial, 
\  shall  take  occasion  from  it  to  point  out  a  beau- 
iful  paf.sage  of  Milton,  evidently  copied  from  a 
«ook  of  no  oreater  authority  :  in  describing  the 
fater  of  hell,  book  ii.  v.  87  y,  he  says 

On  a  sudden  open  fly 
With  Impetuous  recoil  and  jarrinf  sound, 
Th'  iiir-mal  doors,  and  on  iheir  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder. 

In  the  history  of  "  Don  Bellianis,"  when  one 
tf  the  kniirhta  approaches,  as  I  remember,  the 
castle  of  Brandezar,  the  gates  are  said  to  open 
fprating  fuurah  thunder  upon  their  brazen  hinges, 

(3)  Come  fate  into  the  list, 
And  champion  roe  to  th'  utterance. 

This  passage  will  be  best  explained  by  trans- 
lating it  mto  the  lan^age  from  whence  the  only 
word  of  difficulty  m  it  is  borrowed.  Qtu  la 
ieatin  e  se  rende  en  lice,  et  qu*elle  me  donne  un 
defi  a  Poutrance.  A  challenge  or  a  combat  a 
PoiUrance,  to  extremity ,  was  a  fixed  terra  in  the 
law  of  arms,  used  when  the  combatants  engaged 
with  an  odium  intemecinum,  an  intentUm  to  de- 
Hroy  each  other^  in  opposition  to  trials  of  skill  at 
festivaln,  or  on  other  occaf^ions,  where  the  con- 
test was  only  for  reputation  or  a  prize.  The 
sense  therefore  is,  Let  fate  that  Itoe  fore-doomed 
the  exaltation  of  the  sons  of  Banquo,  enter  the  lists 
against  me,  tcith  the  utmost  animosity,  in  defence 
of  its  own  decrees,  which  I  wiU  endeavour  to  in^ 
validate^  whatever  be  the  danger, 

NOTE  XXV. 

Macbeth.    Ay,  in  tlie  catalogue,  ye  go  for  men, 
As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-ru^gii,  and  demi-wolves  are  clept 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs. 

Though  this  is  not  the  most  sparkling  passage 
in  the  play,  and  though  the  name  of  a  dog  is  of 
no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark,  tnat  there  is  no  such  species  of  dogs 
18  shoughs  mentioned  by  Caius  dt  Canibus  Bri- 
tannicis,  or  any  other  writer  that  has  fallen  into 
my  hands,  nor  is  the  word  to  be  found  in  any 
dictionanr  which  I  have  examined.  I  therefore 
imagined  that  it  is  falsely  printed  for  slouths,  a 
kind  of  slow  hound  bred  in  the  southern  parts 
of  England,  but  was  informed  by  a  lady,  tnat  it 
is  more  probably  used,  either  by  mistake,  or 
according  to  the  orthography  of  that  time,  for 


not  want  direction!  to  find  Banqiio,  tad  tka»- 

fore  says, 


ItpiU- 


NOTE  XXVI. 

Macbeth. ^In  this  hour  at  most, 

I  will  adrise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves. 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o*  th*  time. 
The  moment  on  %  for  H  must  be  done  to  nigixt, 
.  And  something  from  the  palace : 

What  is  meant  by  the  spy  of  the  time,  it  will 
be  found  difficult  to  explain ;  and  therefore  sense 
will  be  cheaply  gained  by  a  slight  alteration. — 
Machcith  ii  Miuring  the  ■mattini  that  they  ahall 


Acquaint  you  with  a  perfect  spy  ^  fA*  tfaw 

Accordingly  a  third  murderer  joins  them  after- 
wards at  the  place  of  action. 

Perfect  is  weil  isutructedf  or  wdi  isifonsud,  as 
in  this  play. 

Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  petfeet. 
Thotigh  I  am  well  acquainted  with  pour  fusfilf 
and  rank, 

NOTE  xxvn. 


IV. 

3d  Murderer.    He  needs  fxx  to  miscnut,  sfaKc  ha 
dclirers 
Our  offices  and  what  we  have  to  do^ 
To  the  direction  jusL 

Mr.  Theobald  has  endeavoured  unsucccatfuny 
to  amend  this  passage,  in  which  nothing  is  &iilty 
but  the  punctuation.  The  meaning  of  this 
abrupt  dialogue  is  this:  The  perfect  spf,  mes- 
lioned  by  Macbeth  in  the  foregoing  scene,  hat, 
before  they  enter  upon  the  stage,  given  them  the 
directions  which  were  promised  at  the  time  of 
their  agreement ;  and  therefore  one  of  the  mur- 
derers observes  that  since  he  has  given  thtm  smck 
exact  information,  he  needs  not  doubt  of  their  per* 
formance.  Then,  by  way  of  .ezhoftatioii  to  his 
associates,  he  cries  out, 

To  the  direction  JoaL 

Abi0  nothing  remains  but  that  we  eo^firm  essctff 
to  Macbeth*s  directions, 

NOTE  XXVni. SccKx  V. 

Macbeth.    Tou  know  your  own  degrae,  wk  dova: 
At  first  and  last  the  hearty  welcome. 

As  this  passage  stands,  not  only  the  nnmbeis 
are  very  imperfect,  but  the  sense,  if  any  can  be 
found,  weak  and  contemptible.  The  nmnbcn 
will  be  improved  by  reading. 


-  Sit  down  at  flrac. 


And  last  a  hearty  wekoma 
But  for  last,  should  then  be  written  nexL    1  ba- 
Uevc  the  true  reading  is, 

Tou  know  your  own  degree,  wk  down— —To  tnc 
And  last  the  beany  welcome. 

M  of  whatever  degree,  from  the  Idgkesi  Utks 
lowest,  may  be  assured  that  their  vi$U  ii  ws&  rv- 

ceived, 

NOTE  XXIX. 
Macbeth.    There's  blood  upon  thy  fii^a. 

[Ta  the  murderer  aside  mt  the  4m 
Murderer.    »Tis  Banquo's  then. 
Macbeth.    >Tis  better  lAee  teithout^  tAaa  he  within. 
The  sense  apparently  requires  that  >*"•  pts- 
sage  should  be  read  thus  : 

>Tls  better  thee  without,  than  htm  widita. 
That  is,  /  am  mors  pUaeU  ikai  the  Msai  ^ 
Banquo  should  be  on  thy  face,  than  m  kU  body, 

NOTE 


Xodv  Macbeth.    Proper  atnff ! 
This  is  toe  very  painting  of  your  fear: 

iJUi^to 
This  is  the  air-drawn  daggvr  which  ywt  aaid 
Led  you  to  Duncan.  Oh,  thes«  flaws  and 
Impoeturffs  to  true  fear,  would  well  hirnma 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  Are, 
Authorised  br  her  grandan*.  Shama  kaelf ! 
Why  do  you^ake  such  faces  ?  Wbea  all  *s 
Yoa  kMik  boK  on  a  sttoL 
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Am  timrlt  can  iMither  with  propriety  nor  senie 
be  called  ln^potliiru  to  tnu/ear,  somethiiig  else 
wms  undoubtedly  intended  by  the  author,  who 
perhape  wrote, 

Theae  flawa  and  flarts, 

Impottmrea  tnie  to  fear,  would  wall  baeona 
A  woman's  ■tory 

These  symptoms  of  terror  and  aroaxement 
miofht  better  become  impostures  (rue  only  to  fear, 
might  become  a  coward  at  the  recital  qf  such  false- 
hoods  as  no  man  could  credit,  whose  wderstmuUns^ 
was  not  weakened  by  his  terrors;  tales,  told  by 
m  woman  ooer  ufire  on  the  authorUy  qf  her  gran- 
dam 

NOTE  XXXL 

Maeheth Love  and  baalth  to  all ! 

Then  I  Ml  lit  down :  gire  me  tome  wine,  fill  ftill 
I  drink  to  the  general  jfty  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo  whom  we  miw, 
Would  ha  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  tblnt, 
Jtnd  all  to  alL 

Thouffh  this  pasaaf^e  is,  as  it  now  stands,  ca- 
pable or  more  meanings  than  one,  none  of  them 
are  very  satisfactory;  and  therefore  I  am  in- 
clined to  read  it  thus: 

To  all,  and  him,  we  thirst, 

And  hall  to  all. 

Macbeth,  being  about  to  salute  his  company 
with  a  bumper,  declares  that  he  includes  Banquo, 
though  absent,  in  this  act  of  kindness,  and  wishes 
health  to  all.  Hail  or  heil  for  health  was  in  such 
continual  use  among  the  good-fellows  of  ancient 
times,  that  a  drinker  was  called  a  wa»-heiler,  or 
a  wisher  qf  health,  and  the  liquor  was  termed 
was-heil,  because  health  was  so  often  toished  over 
it    Thus  in  the  lines  of  Hanvil  the  Monk, 

JamTue  vagante  smhOj  d'scincto  gutture  was-heU 
Imgemimani  was*lMiU ;  labor  est  pbu  perdert  vini 
^KaMM  eitit.^ 

These  words  were  afWwarda  conuptad  into 
wassail  and  wassaiUr. 

NOTE  xxxn. 

Marhtth. Can  such  things  be 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud 

Without  our  vpecial  wonder  ?    Tou  make  ma  stranft 

Even  to  the  dispo»ition  thai  I  otae. 

When  now  I  thl  ik  you  can  heboid  such  sif  hts, 

And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheek. 

When  mine  is  blanched  with  (ear. 

This  passage,  as  it  now  stands,  is  unintelli- 
gible, 'but  may  be  restored  to  sense  by  a  very 
Bbght  alteration. 

Tnu  make  ma  scrange 

Even  to  tha  disposition  ihMigknow, 

Though  I  had  before  seen  many  uutaneu  of  your 
courage,  yet  it  now  appears  in  «  degru  altogether 
new.  80  thai  my  long  aequainiance  with  your 
disposition  does  not  hinder  me  from  that  sffonttA- 
ment  toMe4  novelty  pfodueee, 

NOTE  XXXIIL 

It  will  hare  blood,  they  say  blood  will  have  blood, 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  traas  10  apeak, 
Aufurs,  that  understood  relations,  have 
By  magpies,  and  by  choughs,  and  rooks  brought  foith 
The  aecrat'si  man  of  Moodw-— — 


In  this  passage  the  6rst  line  loses  much  of  its 
force  by  the  present  punctuation.  Macbeth 
Having  considered  the  prodigy  which  has  iust 
appeared,  infers  justly  from  it,  that  the  death  of 
Ihftocao  cannot  pass  unpunished, 
ItwiUha 


Then  after  a  short  pause,  declares  it  as  tha 
general  observation  ot  mankind,  that  murderers 
cannot  escape. 

They  say,  blood  will  have  blooA, 

Murderers  when  they  have  practised  all  hu« 
man  means  of  security,  are  detected  by  supei^ 
natural  directions. 

Augurs,  that  understand  relations,  kc 

By  the  word  relation,  is  understood  the  eon- 
nexUm  of  efiects  with  causes ;  to  understand  re- 
lotions  as  an  augur,  is  to  know  how  those  things 
relate  to  each  other  which  have  no  viaibla  oomp 
biuation  or  dependence. 

NOTE  XXXIV.--ScBifs  VIL 
Bnter  Lenox  and  another  Lord, 

As  this  tragedy,  like  the  rest  of  Shakspeara's, 
is  perhaps  overstocked  with  personages,  it  is  not 
easy  to  assign  a  reason  why  a  nameless  character 
should  be  introduced  here,  since  nothing  is  said 
that  might  not  with  equal  propriety  have  been 

rut  into  the  mouth  of  tmy  other  disaiffected  man. 
believe,  therefore,  that  in  the  original  copy,  it 
was  written  with  a  very  common  form  of  con- 
traction, Lenox  and  An,  for  which  the  transcriber, 
instead  of  Lenox  and  JIngus,  set  down  Lenox  and 
another  Lord,  The  author  had  indeed  been  more 
indebted  to  the  transcriber's  fidelity  and  diHgenoa 
had  he  committed  no  errors  of  greater  iropoi^ 
tance. 

NOTE  XXXV.— Act  IT.  Scnrs  L 

As  this  is  the  chief  scene  of  enchantment  in 
the  play,  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  observe,  with 
how  much  judgment  Shakspeare  has  selectsd  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  infernal  ceremonies,  and 
how  exactly  he  has  conformed  to  common  opi- 
nions and  traditions. 

Thrlca  tha  brinded  cat  bath  mew*d 
The  usual  form  in  which  familiar  spirits  are 
reported  to  converse  with  witches,  is  that  of  a 
cat  A  witch  who  was  tried  about  half  a  century 
before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  had  a  cat  named 
Rutterlan,  as  the  spirit  of  one  of  those  witches 
was  Grimalkin ;  and  when  any  mischief  was  to 
be  done,  she  used  to  hid  Rutterkin  go  and  fly ; 
but  once  when  she  wouM  have  sent  Rutterkkn  to 
torment  a  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Rutland, 
instead  of  go^f  or  flying,  he  only  cried  meto, 
from  which  she  discovered  that  the  lady  was  out 
of  his  power,  the  power  of  witches  being  not  uni- 
versal, but  limited,  as  Shakspeare  has  taken  car* 
to  inculcate. 

Though  his  bark  caanol  be  kial, 

Tatitahallbai ' 


The  common  afflictions  which  the  malioe  of 
witches  produced  were  melancholy,  fits,  and  lost 
of  flesh,  which  are  threatened  by  one  of  Shak 
speare's  witches. 

Weary  aavm  nights  nhie  times  nlns 
Shall  be  dwindle,  peak,  and  pina. 

It  was  likewise  their  practice  to  destror  tha 
cattle  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  (armors  nava 
to  this  day  many  ceremonies  to  secure  their  cows 
and  other  cattle' from  witchcraft ;  but  they  1 
to  have  been  most  suspected  of  malice 
swine.  Shakspeare  has  accordingly 
of  his  witches  declare  that  she  has  I 
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noine;  and  Dr.  Harsenet  observes,  that  about 
that  time  '*a  sow  could  not  be  ill  of  the  measles, 
Dor  a  girl  of  ihe  sullens,  but  some  old  woman 
wns  charged  wilh  witr.hcraft.*' 

Toad,  that  under  the  cold  atone 
Days  and  nights  has  forty-one 
Swelter'd  rennm  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  flrst  i*  the  charmed  pot 

Toads  have  likewise  long  lain  under  the  re- 
proach of  being  by  some  means  necessary  to 
witchcraft,  for  which  reason  Shakspeare,  in  the 
first  scene  of  this  play,  calls  one  of  the  spirits 
pttdoeke  or  toad^  and  now  takes  care  to  put  a  toad 
first  into  the  poL  When  Vaninus  was  seized  at 
Thoulouse,  there  was  found  at  his  lodgings  in- 
gens  Inifo  vitro  indtuus^  a  great  toad  shut  in  a  rto/, 
upon  which  those  that  prosecuted  him  veiieficium 
eacfrobrabant,  charged  hiniy  1  suppose,  toUh  toitch- 
€rt^. 

Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake ; 
Eye  of  neut,  and  toe  of  frog } — 
For  a  charm,  kc. 

The  propriety  of  these  ingredients  may  be 
known  oy  consulting  the  booKs  de  Viribus  ^ni- 
malium  and  de  Miratnlibtu  Mundi,  ascribed  to 
Albertus  Maenus,  in  which  the  reader,  who  has 
time  and  credulity,  may  discover  very  wonderful 
■ocrets. 

Flnmrof  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver  d  by  a  drab  , — 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  law 
against  witches,  that  they  are  supposed  to  take 
up  dead  bodies  to  use  in  enchantments,  which 
was  confessed  by  the  woman  whom  Kins  James 
examined,  and  who  had  of  a  dead  body,  that  was 
divkl/Bd  in  one  of  their  assemblies,  two  fingers  for 
ber  share.  It  is  observable^  that  Shakspeare,  on 
this  great  occasion,  which  mvolves  the  fate  of  a 
king,  multiplies  all  the  circumstances  of  horror. 
The  babe  whose  finger  is  used,  must  be  strangled 
in  its  birth  j  the  grease  must  not  only  be  human, 
but  must  have  dropped  from  a  gibbet,  the  gibbet 
of  a  murderer:  and  even  the  sow  whose  blood  is 
used,  must  have  oflTended  nature  by  devouring 
her  own  farrow.  These  are  touches  of  judgment 
and  genius. 

And  now  about  the  cauldron  ainf-^ 

Blue  apirits  and  white, 
Black  spirits  and  grey. 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 
Tou  that  mingle  may. 

And  m  a  former  part, 

Weird  sisters  hand  in  hand 
Thus  do  go  about,  about. 
Thrice  to  mine,  and  thrke  to  thine. 
And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine. 

These  two  passages  I  have  brought  together, 
because  they  both  seem  subject  to  the  objection 
of  too  much  levity  for  the  solemnity  of  enchant- 
ment, and  may  both  be  shown,  by  one  quotation 
from  Camden*8  account  of  Irelana,  to  be  founded 
upon  a  practice  really  observed  by  the  uncivilized 
natives  of  that  country.  "  When  any  one  gets 
a  fell,**  says  the  informer  of  Camden,  "  he  starts 
up,  and  twmmr  three  Hmet '  to  the  fight,  digs  a 
hole  ifi  the  eartn ;  for  they  imagine  tlwt  there  is 
a  spirtt  in  the  ground  ;  and  if  he  fells  sick  in  two 
or  three  days,  they  send  one  of  their  women  that 
it  ikiUod  m  that  way  to  the  place,  where  she 
Mj%I  eaU  tlwe  firam  the  east,  west,  north,  tad 


south,  fmm  the  groves,  tlic  woods,  the  rnrera,  and 
:ht  fc-rvs,  from  the  fairies,  redy  black,  vkUe/* 
There  was  likewise  a  book  written  beibre  the 
Lime  of  Shakspeare,  describing,  amongat  other 
prop«rtjG2^,  the  colours  of  spirits. 

Many  other  circimistances  might  be  paiticn- 
Urized,  in  which  Shakspeare  has  ahown  his 
judgmeoL  and  his  knowledge. 

NOTE  XXXVL— Sciii«  H. 

Macbftk,   Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Baaqne. 
down. 
Thy  rri>wa  does  (1)  sear  my  eye-balU,  and  thy  (D 

hair, 
Thcrn  nlh(^r  gold -bound  brow,  is  like  the  first, 
A  ihirJ  id  like  the  former. 

( t )  The  expression  of  Macbeth,  that  the  ertten 
stars  hit  cye-balls,  is  taken  from  the  method  Ibr- 

eriy  practised  of  destroying  the  si^ht  of  captives 
or  competitors,  by  holdmg  a  burnins  baaon  be> 
fore  the  eye,  whicn  dried  up  ita  humidity. 

{2}  As  Macbeth  expected  to  see  a  train  of 
kingSf  and  was  only  inquiring  from  what  race 
they  would  proceed,  he  could  not  be  surprised 
that  tl^e  hair  of  the  second  was  bound  with  gM 
like  thai  of  the  first ;  he  was  offended  only  that 
the  second  resembled  the  first,  as  the  first  resem- 
bled Banquo,  and  therefore  said, 

And  thy  au*. 

The  other  gold-bound  brow,  la  like  the  first. 

NOTE  XXXVIL 

1  witl-^Te  to  the  edge  o»  ih'  sword 
Hij  wiEc,  his  babes,  andfall  unfortunate  w>nls 
T  N&i  traef  km  in  hie  line— no  boasting  like  a  ibol 
This  dtcU  I  »11  do  before  my  purpose  cooL 

Boih  the  sense  and  measure  of  the  third  line, 
VI  hk  h  M  it  rhymes,  ought,  according  to  the  prac- 
tire  of  this  author,  to  be  regular,  are  at  pieseBt 
itijiirtKl  by  two  superfluous  syllables,  which  may 
tttsitv  iie  removed  by  reading, 

souls 

Tkiai  wifLc  his  line— no  boasting  like  a  foot 

NOTE  xxxvra. 

Rotet*  Dearest  cousin, 
I  jvT^y  yf)u  school  yourself;  btA  for  your  busbsnd. 
He  1  n^>b!e,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
Thv  Ats  D'  th^  time,  I  dare  not  speak  much  Ikniier, 
Bill  cruel  iire  the  limes  when  we  are  traicora. 
And  do  rM  know  t  ourselves :  when  we  (I)  hold  rmamm 
FrffBi  trhat  wefear^  yet  know  not  what  we  fear, 
But  rioai  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea 
Ench  wAy ,  and  (-i)  move.    1  »U  take  my  leava  of  yao ; 
ShAll  EiQi  be  long  but  I  *11  be  here  again : 
Th]ii£»  ni  the  worst  willceMe,  or  elaecUmb  upwards 
To  whni  [hey  were  before :  %jy  preuy  cousin, 
Blsuing  upon  you. 

(1} When  we  bold  rumoor 

from  what  we  fear,  yet  know  doc  what  we  ftar. 

The  present  reading  seems  to  afford  no  sense ; 
and  therefore  some  critical  ezperiroents  may  be 
proprly  tried  upon  it,  though,  the  verses  bein^ 
without  Jiny  connexion,  there  is  room  for  suspi- 
cioii,  tJiat  some  intermediate  lines  are  lost,  siid 
thai  the  passage  is  therefore  irretrievable.  If  it 
be  supposed  that  the  fault  arises  only  from  the 
corruption  of  some  words,  and  that  the  tiaees  of 
the  true  reading  are  still  to  be  foundy  tbs  s^sssgs 
may  be  changed  thus : 

When  wa  bode  rmm 

From  vbaK  we  fear,  yet  know  dm  what  wa  Um. 

j     Or  in  a  sense  verjr  appfieabto  to  tbs 
of  the  conference^ 
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—-When  the  bold  ntnnfng 
From  what  the/  Tear,  yet  knovr  not  what  tbej  fear. 

(3)  But  float  upon  a  wild  and  riolent  aea 
£ach  waj,  and  move. 

That  he  who  JUxUs  upon  a  rough  sta  most 
move,  \s  evident,  too  evident  for  Shakspeare  ao 
emphatically  to  assert.  The  line  therefore  is  to 
he  written  thus : 

Each  way,  and  more— I'll  take  mj  leave  of  you. 

Rosse  is  about  to  proceed,  but  finding  him- 
self overpowered  by  nis  tenderness,  breaks  off 
abruptly,  for  which  he  makes  a  short  apology 
and  retires. 

NOTE  XXXIX.— ScEjn:  IV. 

Malcnlm.  Let  us  seek  out  aome  deaolats  ihade,  and 
there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

MacHitf.  Let  ua  rather 
Hold  fast  Che  mortal  sword :  and  like  good  men. 
Bestride  our  downfal  b'rthdoom :  each  new  morn, 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry,  new  sorrows 
Sirikc  heaven  on  the  face,  (hat  it  resounds 
As  if  It  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllables  of  dolour. 

He  who  can  discover  what  is  meant  by  him 
that  earnestly  exhorts  him  to  bestride  his  down- 
ftd  birtfuloomy  is  at  liberty  to  adhere  to  the  pre- 
sent text ;  but  those  who  are  willing  to  confess 
that  such  counsel  would  to  them  be  unintelligi- 
ble, must  endeavour  to  discover  some  reading 
less  obscure.  It  is  probable  that  Shakspeare 
wrote, 

— —  Like  good  men 
Bestride  our  downfaln  birthdom.—— 

The  allusion  is  to  a  man  from  whom  some- 
thing valuable  is  about  to  be  taken  by  violence, 
and  who,  that  he  may  defend  it  without  encum- 
brance, lays  it  on  the  ground  and  stands  over  it 
with  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  Our  birthdom, 
or  birthright,  says  he,  lies  on  the  ground,  let  us, 
like  men  who  are  to  fight  for  what  is  dearest  to 
them,  not  abandon  it,  but  stand  over  it  and  de- 
fend it.  This  is  a  strong  picture  of  obstinate 
resolution. 

Birthdom  for  birthright,  is  formed  by  the  same 
analogy  with  maaterdom  in  this  play,  signifying 
Che  priviles:es  or  rights  of  a  master. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  birth-dame  for  mother;  let 
OB  stand  over  our  mother  that  lies  bleeding  on 
the  grotmd. 

NOTE  XL. 

Malcolm,    Now  we  Ml  together,  and  the  chance  of 
goodness 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

The  chance  of  goodness,  as  it  is  commonly 
read,  conveys  no  sense.  If  there  be  not  some 
more  important  error  in  the  passage,  it  should  at 
least  be  pointed  thus : 

— —  And  the  chance,  of  goodneas. 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

That  is.  May  the  event  be,  of  the  goodness  of 
heaven,  \jfiro  justicia  divina,]  answerable  to  the 
cause. 

But  I  am  mclined  to  believe  that  Shakspeare 
wrote, 

—  And  the  chance,  O  goodness, 
B*  like  our  warranted  quarrel. 

This  some  of  his  transcribers  wrote  with  a 
•mall  0,  which  another  imagined  to  mean  of, — 
If  we  adopt  this  reading,  the  sense  will  be,  sand 
O  them  9eioerti$n  goodness  to  tokcm  to«  new  aypeatf 
«Mw  tmrfortwu  muwer  to  <mr  caute, 
59 


NOTE  XU.— Act  V.  Sceitk  m. 


Macbeth.  Brlnff  me  no  more  reports,  let  them  fly  all, 
*Till  Birnam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.    What  *»  the  boy  Malcolm  ? 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  f 

FIv  false  Thanes, 

And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures. 

In  the  first  line  of  this  speech,  the  proper 
pauses  are  not  observed  in  the  present  editions. 
Bring  me  no  more  reports— let  them  fly  all 

Tell  me  not  any  more  qf  desertions — Let  ail  my 
sHbiects  leave  me--I  am  safe  tiUf  ^. 

The  reproach'  of  epicurism,  on  which  Mr. 
Theobald  has  bestowed  a  note,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  natural  invective  uttered  by  an  inhabitant 
of  a  barren  country,  against  those  who  haya 
more  opportunities  of  luxury. 

NOTE  XLIL 

Macbeth.  I  have  lived  long  enough :  my  teay  of  lifii 
Is  fallen  bito  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf. 

As  there  is  no  relation  between  the  wau  qf 
life,  and  fatten  into  the  sear^  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  W  is  only  an  Jtf  inverted,  and 
that  it  was  originally  written.  My  jyftit/  of  life. 

/  am  now  passed  from  the  spring  to  the  autumn 
of  my  days,  biit  I  am  without  those  comforts  th'Jt 
should  succeed  the  sprightliness  of  bloom,  and  sup- 
port me  in  this  melancholy  season, 

NOTE  XLni.— Scxirx  IT. 

Malcolm.  *Tls  his  main  hof>e : 
For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  or  less  have  given  him  the  revolt. 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

The  impropriety  of  the  expression  advantar$ 
to  be  givenj  instesid  of  advantage  given,  and  the 
disagreeable  repetition  of  the  word  given  in  the 
next  line  incline  me  to  read, 

Where  there  is  a  vantare  to  be  gone. 

Both  more  and  less  have  given  nim  the  revolL 

Advantage  or  vantage  in  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare, signified  opportunity. 

More  and  less  is  the  same  with  f^eater  and  less. 
So  in  the  interpolated  Mandeville,  a  book  of 
that  age,  there  is  a  chapter  of  India  the  mare  and 
the  less. 

NOTE  XLIV.— ScBiaty. 

Macbeth. ^Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Seyton.  The  queen  is  dead. 

Macbeth.  She  should  (1)  have  died  hereafter; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. 
To«morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pnce  firom  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  (3)  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  oat,  brief  candle ! 
Life 's  but  a  walking  ahadow. 

(I)  She  should  have  died  hereafter. 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  sack  a  fgord. 

This  passage  has  very  justly  been  suspected 
of  being  corrupt  It  is  not  apparent  for  what 
word  there  would  have  been  a  time;  and  that 
there  would  or  would  not  be  a  time  for  any  loon/, 
seems  not  a  consideration  of  importance  suA 
fident  to  transport  Macbeth  into  the  following 
exclamation,    i  read  therefore, 

She  should  have  died  hersafter, 
There  would  have  bean  a  time  for— each  a  wsrU  — 
To-morrow,  Itc. 

It  is  a  broken  speech,  in  which  only  part  ot 
the  thoui^t  is  ezprvMed,  Mid  m«f  M  pwm 
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phrased  thus:  The  queen  Udiad.  Macbeth.  Her 
death  ehould  have  been  deferred  to  tome  more  peace" 
ful  hour;  had  she  Hoed  longer,  there  would  at 
length  have  been  a  time  for  the  honours  due  to  her 
as  a  queen,  and  that  respect  wkUh  J  owe  her  for  her 
fidelity  and  love.  Such  U  the  world — such  is  the 
condition  of  human  l\fe,  that  tre  alwoifs  thisik  to- 
morrow will  be  happier  than  to-day ;  but  to-morrow 
and  to-morroto  steals  over  us  unenjoyed  and  unre- 
garded, and  we  still  linger  in  the  same  expectation 
to  the  moment  appointed  for  our  end,  l^U  these 
days,  which  have  thu»  passed  away,  have  sent  mul^ 
titudes  of  fools  to  the  grave  who  were  engrossed  by 
the  same  dream  of  future  felicity,  and,  when  life 
was  departing  from  them,  were  like  me  reckoning 
an  to-morrow. 

<3)  To  the  iMt  gjUable  of  recorded  time. 

Recorded  time  seems  to  signify  the  time  fixed 
in  the  decrees  of  heaven  for  the  period  of  life. — 
The  records  of  futurity  is  indeed  no  accurate  ex- 
pression, but  as  we  only  know  transactions  past 
or  present,  the  language  of  men  affords  no  term 
for  the  volumes  of  prescience,  in  which  future 
events  may  be  supposed  to  be  written. 

NOTE  XLV. 

Macbeth.  If  thou  speak*st  false, 
Upon  the  next  tree  shaU  thou  hang  alire. 
Till  famine  cling  thee  :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 

I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much 

ImJl  In  resolution,  and  begin 

To  doubt  th'  equirocation  of  the  flend. 

That  lies  like  truth.    *<  Fear  not  till  Bimam  wood 

Do  come  to  Dunslnane,"  and  now  a  wood 

Comes  toward  Dunsinane. 

IpuU\n  resolution 

Though  this  is  the  reading  of  all  the  editions, 
yet  as  it  is  a  phrase  without  either  example, 
elegance,  or  propriety,  it  is  surely  better  to  read, 

I  pcUl  in  resolution— —« 

/  langtdsh  in  n^  constancy,  my  canfidenee  begins 
to  forsake  me,  ft  is  scarcely  necessan^  to  ob- 
serve how  easily  pall  might  be  changed  into  pull 
by  a  negligent  writer,  or  mistaken  for  it  by  an 
unskilful  printer. 

NOTE  XLyi.--Scxirx  VHL 

Seyttard.  Had  I  as  many  nons  as  I  hare  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  kneil  is  knoll'd. 

This  incident  is  thus  related  from  Hennr  of 
Huntingdon  by  Camden  in  his  *'  Remains,"  from 
which  our  author  probably  copied  it 

When  Seywara,  the  martial  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, understood  that  his  son,  whom  he 
had  sent  in  service  against  the  Scotchmen,  was 
slain,  he  demanded  whether  his  woimd  were  in 
the  fore  part  or  hinder  part  of  his  body.  When 
it  was  answered  in  the  fore  part,  he  replied,  "  I 
am  right  g:lad ;  neither  wish  I  any  other  death 
to  me  or  mine.** 


Aftbr  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed,  the 
late  edition  of  Shakspeare,  ascribed  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hanmer,  fell  into  my  hands;  and  it  was 
therefore  convenient  for  me  to  delay  the  pubU- 
cation  of  my  remarks  till  I  had  examined  whe- 
ther they  were  not  anticipated  by  similar  ob- 
servations, or  precluded  \n  better.  I  therefore 
tead  ovm  this  tragedy,  but  found  that  the  editor's 
apfvefaension  is  of  a  cast  so  different  from  mine, 
Chat  he  appears  to  find  no  difficulty  in  most  of 
those  passages  which  I  have  represented  as  mi- 


intelligible,  and  has  therefore  passed  smootUy 
over  Uiem,  without  any  attempt  to  alter  or  ex- 
plain them. 

Some  of  the  lines  with  which  I  had  been  per- 
plexed, have  been  indeed  so  fortunate  as  to  at- 
tract his  regard;  and  it  is  not  without  all  the 
satisfaction  which  it  is  usual  to  express  on  such 
occasions,  that  I  find  an  entire  agreement  be- 
tween us  in  substitutinor  [see  Note  II.  1  tiuarrd 
for  quarry,  and  in  explaining  the  adage  of  the 
cat,  [Note  XVII.]  But  this  pleasure  is,  Re 
most  others,  known  only  to  be  regretted ;  for  I 
have  the  unhappiness  to  find  no  such  confonnitj 
with  regard  to  any  other  passage. 

The  Tine  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  amend, 
Note  XI.  is  likewise  attempted  by  the  new 
editor,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  passage  in  the 
play  in  which  he  has  not  submissively  admitted 
the  emendations  of  foregoing  critics.  Instead  oi 
the  common  reading, 

Doing  every  thing 

Safe  towards  your  love  aod  honour, 

he  has  published, 

Doing  every  thing 

Shaped  towards  your  love  and  honom 

This  alteration,  which  like  all  the  rest  at- 
tempted by  him,  the  reader  is  expected  to  admit, 
without  any  reason  alleged  in  its  defence,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  more  plausible  than  that  of  Mr. 
Theobald :  whether  it  is  right,  I  am  not  to  de> 
termine. 

In  the  passage  which  I  have  altered  in  Note 
XL.  an  emendation  is  likewise  attempted  in 
the  late  edition,  where,  for 

And  the  chance  e/gtx>dneas    • 

Be  like  our  warranted  qoairel, 

is  substituted — And  the  chance  in  goodnesa— 
whether  with  more  or  less  elegance,  digoitj, 
and  propriety,  than  the  reading  which  l  have 
offered,  I  must  again  decline  the  province  of 
deciding. 

Most  of  the  other  emendations  which  be  has 
endeavoured,  whether  with  good  or  bad  fortune, 
are  too  trivial  to  deserve  mention.  For  surely 
the  weapons  of  criticism  ought  not  to  be  blonted 
against  an  editor,  who  can  imagine  that  be  is 
restoring  poetry,  while  he  is  amusing  himself 
with  alterations  like  these : 

For T%i»  is  the  eerfeant 

Who  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier  fought , 

This  Is  the  serieant,  who 

Like  a  right  good  and  hardy  aokliar  IboghC 

For Dinnay*d  not  this 

Our  captains  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ?— Tea. 

^Dlsmay*d  noc  this 

Our  eapuins  brave  Macbeth  and  Banqoo  ?— Tei. 

8uch  harmless  industry  may,  suMly.be  kt' 
given,  if  it  cannot  be  praued :  may  he  tberdore 
never  want  a  monosyllable,  who  can  me  it  witii 
such  wonderful  dexterity.        ' 

Rampatur  quioquie  rumpitmr  ttmUUm  ! 

The  rest  of  this  edition  I  have  not  read,  hsi, 
from  the  little  that  I  have  seen,  think  it  not 
dangerous  to  declare  that,  in  my  opinion,  ita 
pomp  recommends  it  more  than  its  aceoiacj- 
There  is  no  distinction  made  between  ttwandaot 
reading,  and  the  mnovations  of  the  edHor;  theri 
is  no  reason  given  for  any  of  the  nlteratiodi 
which  are  made;  the  wmwidnttoM  tiff 
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critict  «re  adopted  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment, and  few  of  the  difficulties  are  removra 
which  have  hitherto  embarrassed  the  readers  of 
Shakspeare. 

I  would  not  however  he  thought  to  insult  the 
editor,  nor  to  censure  him  with  too  much  petu- 
lance, for  haying  failed  in  little  things,  of  whom 
I  have  been  tol(^  that  he  excels  in  greater.    But 


I  may  without  indecency  observe,  that  no  man 
should  attempt  to  teach  others  what  be  has  never 
learned  himself;  and  that  those  who,  like  The- 
mistocles,  have  studied  the  arts  of  policy,  and 
can  teach  a  small  state  how  to  grow  great,  should, 
like  him,  disdain  to  labour  in  trifles,  and  con- 
sider petty  accomplishments  as  below  their  ara^ 
bition. 


PROPOSALS 

roK 

PRINTING  THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS   OF 

WILLIAM    SHAKSPEARE. 

PUNTED  IN  THE  TEAR  1756. 


When  the  works  of  Shakspeare  are,  after  so 
many  editions^  again  offered  to  the  public,  it  will 
doubtless  be  mquired,  why.  Shakspeare  stands 
in  more  need  of  critical  assistance  than  any  other 
of  the  English  writers,  and  what  are  the  defi- 
ciencies ot  the  late  attempts,  which  another  edi- 
tor may  hope  to  supply. 

The  business  of  him  that  republishes  an  an- 
cient book  is  to  correct  what  is  corrupt,  and  to 
explain  what  is  obscure.  To  have  a  text  cor- 
rupt in  many  places,  and  in  many  doubtful,  is, 
amonff  the  authors  that  have  written  since  the 
use  of  types,  almost  peculiar  to  Shakspeare. 
Most  writers,  by  publishing  their  own  works, 
prevent  all  various  readings,  and  preclude  all 
conjectural  criticism.  Books  indeed  are  some- 
times  published  after  the  death  of  him  who  pro- 
duced them;  but  they  are  better  secured  from 
corruption  than  these  unfortunate  compositions. 
They  subsist  in  a  single  copy  written  or  revised 
by  the  author;  and  the  faults  of  the  printed 
volume  can  be  only  faults  of  one  descent 

But  of  the  works  of  Shakspeare  the  condition 
has  been  far  different :  he  sold  them,  not  to  be 

Srinted,  but  to  be  played.  They  were  imme- 
iately  copied  for  the  actors,  and  multiplied  by 
transcript  after  transcript,  vitiated  by  trie  blun- 
ders of  tne  penman,  or  changed  by  the  affectation 
of  the  player;  perhaps  enlarged  to  introduce  a 
jest,  or  mutilated  to  snorten  me  representation ; 
and  printed  at  last  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
author,  without  the  consent  of  the  proprietor, 
from  compilations  made  by  chance  or  by  stealth 
out  of  the  separate  parts  written  for  the  theatre ; 
and  thus  thrust  into  the  woHd  surreptitiously 
and  hastily,  they  suffered  another  deprivation 
irom  the  ignorance  and  negligence  of  the  prin- 
ters, as  every  man  who  knows  the  state  or  the 
press  in  that  age  will  readily  conceive. 

It  is  not  easy  for  invention  to  bring  together 
so  many  causes  concurring  to  vitiate  the  text 
No  other  author  ever  gave  up  his  works  to  for- 
tune and  time  with  so  little  care;  no  books. 


could  be  left  in  hands  so  likely  to  injure  them,  aa 
plajs  frequently  acted,  yet  continued  in  manu- 
script :  no  other  transcribers  were  likely  to  be 
so  little  qualified  for  their  task  as  those  who 
copied  for  the  stage,  at  a  time  when  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people  were  universally  illiterate : 
no  other  editions  were  made  from  fragments  so 
minutely  broken,  and  so  fortuitously  re-united ; 
and  in  no  other  ape  was  the  art  of*^  printing  in 
such  unskilful  hands. 

With  the  causes  of  corruption  that  make  the 
revisal  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  pieces  necee- 
sary,  may  be  enumerated  the  causes  of  obscurity, 
which  may  be  partly  imputed  to  his  age,  and 
partly  to  himself. 

When  a  writer  outlives  his  contemporaries, 
and  remains  almost  the  only  unforgotten  name 
of  a  distant  time,  he  is  necessarily  obscure. 
Every  age  has  its  modes  of  speech,  and  its  cast 
of  thought ;  which,  though  easily  explained  when 
there  are  many  books  to  be  compared  with  each 
other,  becomes  sometimes  unintelligible,  and 
always  difficult,  when  there  are  no  parallel  pas* 
sages  that  may  conduce  to  their  illustration. ' 
Shakspeare  is  the  first  considerable  author  of 
sublime  or  familiar  dialogue  in  our  language. 
Of  the  books  which  he  read,  and  from  which 
he  formed  his  style,  some  perhaps  have  perished, 
and  the  rest  are  neglectea.  His  imitations  are 
therefore  unnoted,  his  allusions  are  undiscovered, 
and  many  beauties,  both  of  pleasantry  and  great- 
ness, are  lost  with  the  objects  to  which  they 
were  united,  aa  the  figures  vanish  when  the 
canvass  has  decayed. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  Shakspeare,  that 
he  drew  his  scenes  from  nature,  and  from  life. 
He  copied  the  manners  of  the  worid  then  pass- 
ing before  him,  and  has  more  allusions  than 
other  poets  to  the  traditions  and  superstition  of 
the  vulgar ;  which  must  therefore  be  traced  be- 
fore he  can  be  understood. 

He  wrote  at  a  time  when  our  poetical  lan- 
«uaiEe  was  yet  unfonnad.  when  the  meaning  of 
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oar  phrase*  waa  yet  in  fluctuation,  when  words 
were  adopted  at  pleasure  from  the  neighbounng 
languages,  and  while  the  Saxon  was  still  vin- 
bly  mingled  in  our  diction.  The  reader  is 
therefore  embarrassed  at  once  with  dead  and 
with  foreign  languages,  with  obsoleteness  and 
innovation.  In  that  age,  as  in  all  others,  fashion 
produced  phraseology,  which  succeeding  fashion 
swept  away  before  its  meaning  was  generally 
known,  or  sufficiently  authorized  :  and  in  that 
age,  above  all  others,  experiments  were  made 
upon  our  language,  whicn  distorted  its  combi- 
nations, and  disturbed  its  uniformity. 

If  Shakspeare  has  difficulties  above  other 
writers,  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  nature  of  his 
work,  which  required  the  use  of  the  common 
colloquial  language,  and  consequently  admitted 
many  phrases  allusive,  elliptical,  and  proverbial, 
such  as  we  speak  and  hear  every  hour  without 
observing  them :  and  of  which,  being  now  fami* 
liar,  we  do  not  suspect  that  they  can  ever  grow 
uncouth,  or  that,  being  now  obvious,  they  can 
ever  seem  remote. 

These  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  obscurity 
of  Shakspeare ;  to  which  might  be  added  the 
fulness  oridea,  which  might  sometimes  load  his 
words  with  more  sentiment  than  they  could 
conveniently  convey,  and  that  rapidity  of  ima- 
gination which  might  hurry  him  to  a  second 
thought  before  he  nad  fully  explained  the  first 
But  my  opinion  is,  that  very  few  of  his  lines 
were  difficult  to  his  audience,  and  that  he  used 
such  expressions  as  were  then  common,  though 
the  paucity  of  contemporary  writers  makes  them 
now  seem  peculiar. 

Authors  are  often  praised  for  improvement,  or 
blamed  for  innovation,  with  very  little  justice,  by 
those  who  read  few  other  books  of  the  same  age. 
Addison  himself  has  been  so  unsuccessful  in 
enumerating  the  words  with  which  Milton  has 
enriched  our  lan?uai;e,  as  perhaps  not  to  have 
named  one  of  which  Milton  was  tne  author ;  and 
Bentley  has  yet  more  unhappily  praised  him  as 
the  introducer  of  those  elisions  into  English 
poetry,  which  had  been  used  from  the  first  essays 
of  versification  among  us,  and  which  Milton  was 
indeed  the  last  that  practised. 

Another  impediment,  not  the  least  vexatious 
to  the  commentator,  is  the  exactness  with  which 
Shakspeare  followed  his  authors.  Instead  of 
dilating  his  thoughts  into  generalities,  and  ex- 
pressing incidents  with  poetical  latitude,  he 
often  combines  circumstances  unnecessary  to  his 
main  design,  only  because  he  happened  to  find 
them  together.  Such  passages  can  be  illustrated 
only  by  him  who  has  read  the  same  story  in  the 
Terv  book  which  Shakspeare  consulted. 

He  that  undertakes  an  edition  of  Shakspeare, 
has  all  these  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  all 
these  obstructions  to  remove. 

The  corruptions  of  the  text  will  be  corrected 
by  a  careful  collation  of  the  oldest  copies,  by 
which  it  is  hoped  that  many  restorations  may 

J  ret  be  made :  at  least  it  will  be  necessary  to  col- 
ect  and  note  the  variation  as  materials  for  future 
critics  ;  for  it  very  often  happens  that  a  wrong 
reading  has  affinity  to  the  right. 

In  this  part  all  the  present  editions  are  appa- 
tently  ana  intentionally  defective.  The  critics 
did  not  so  much  as  wish  to  facilitate  the  labour 
of  those  that  followed  them.  The  same  books 
Veitiiltobeoompved;  the  work  that  has  beeo 


done,  is  to  be  done  again ;  and  no  nng^  editioQ 
will  supply  the  reader  with  a  text  on  which  he 
can  rely  as  the  best  copy  of  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare. 

The  edition  now  proposed  will  at  least  bare 
this  advantage  over  others.  It  will  exhibit  all 
the  observable  varieties  of  all  the  copies  thatcao 
be  found ;  that  if  the  reader  is  not  satisfied  witli 
the  editor's  determination,  he  may  have  the 
means  of  choosing  hotter  for  himself. 

Where  all  the  books  are  evidently  vitiated, 
and  collation  can  give  no  assistance,  then  begins 
the  task  of  critical  sagacity  :  and  some  chang'^ 
may  well  be  admitted  in  a  text  never  settled  br 
the  author,  and  so  long  exposed  to  caprice  and 

Snorance.  But  nothing  shall  be  imposed,  as  ia 
e  Oxford  edition,  wi&out  notice  of  the  alte- 
ration ;  nor  shall  conjecture  be  wantonly  or  on 
necessarily  indulged. 

It  has  been  long  found,  that  very  specious 
emendations  do  not  equally  strike  all  minds 
with  conviction,  nor  even  the  same  mind  at  dit* 
ferent  times;  and  therefore,  though  perhaps 
many  alterations  may  be  proposed  as  eligible, 
very  few  will  be  obtruded  as  certain.  In  a  lan- 
guage so  ungrammatical  as  the  English,  and  m 
licentious  as  that  of  Shakspeare,  eroendatonr 
criticism  is  always  hazardous  ;  nor  can  it  be  al- 
lowed to  any  man  who  is  not  parti  culaHyversc-d 
in  the  writings  of  that  agje,  and  pvtKailaHT 
studious  of  his  author's  diction.  Tnere  is  dao* 
ger  lest  pecuUarities  should  be  mistaken  for  co^ 
ruptions,  and  passages  rejected  as  uninteUi^ibk, 
which  a  narrow  mmd  happena  not  to  under- 
stand. 

All  the  former  critics  have  been  so  much  em- 
ployed on  the  correction  of  the  text,  that  thfj 
nave  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the  elucidatioQ 
of  passages  obscured  by  accident  or  time.  Tbe 
editor  wUl  endeavour  to  read  the  books  which 
the  author  read,  to  trace  his  knowledge  to  lU 
source,  and  compare  his  copies  with  their  ori^ 
nals.  If  in  this  part  of  his  design  he  hope<  to 
attain  any  degree  of  superiority  to  his  predeces- 
sors, it  must  be  considered  that  he  has  tbe  ad- 
vantage of  their  labours ;  that  part  of  the  work 
being  already  done,  more  care  is  naturally  be- 
stowed on  the  other  part ;  and  that  to  declare 
the  truth,  Mr.  Rowe  and  Mr.  Pope  were  very 
ignorant  of  the  ancient  English  literature ;  Dr. 
Warburton  was  detained  b;^  more  important 
studies  ;  and  Mr.  Theobald,  if  £anie  be  just  to 
his  memory^  considered  learning  only  as  ao  io- 
strunient  of  gain,'  and  made  no  farther  inqoirj 
after  his  author's  meaning,  when  once  he  kail 
notes  sufficient  to  embelliah  his  page  with  the 
expected  decorations. 

With  regard  to  obsolete  or  peculiar  &tioo, 
the  editor  may  perhaps  claim  some  degree  of 
confidence,  having  baa  more  motives  to  consider 
the  whole  extent  of  our  language  than  any  other 
man  from  its  first  formation.  He  hopes  that, 
by  comparing  the  works  oC  Shakspeare  with 
those  of  writers  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  ion 
mediately  preceded,  or  immediately  ioUoved 
him,  he  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  hia  ambigui 
ties,  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and  recover  the 
meaning  of  words  now  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
antiouity. 

When  therefore  any  obscurity  arises  froiB  u 
allusion  to  some  other  book,  the  passage  will  bt 
quoted.    When  the  diction  is  ^f^V^^^i  A  vJl 
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IM  Cleared  by  a  paraphrase  or  interpretation. 
When  the  sense  is  broken  by  the  suppression  of 
part  of  the  sentiment  in  pleasantry  or  passion, 
the  connexion  will  be  supplied.  When  any  for- 
^tten  custom  is  hintea,  care  will  be  taken  to 
retrieve  and  explain  it  The  meaning  assij^ed 
to  doubtful  words  will  be  supported  l>y  the  au> 
thorities  of  other  writers,  or  by  parrallei  passages 
of  Shakspeare  himself. 

The  observation  of  faults  and  beauties  is  one 
of  the  duties  of  an  annotator,  which  some  of 
Shakspeare's  editors  have  attempted,  and  some 
have  neglected.  For  this  part  of  his  task,  and 
for  this  only,  was  Mr.  Pope  eminently  and  in- 
disputably quali!'ied ;  nor  has  Dr.  Warburton 
followed  him  with  leas  diligence  or  less  success. 
But  I  have  never  observed  that  mankind  was 
much  delighted  or  improved  by  their  asterisks, 
commas,  or  double  commas ;  of  which  the  only 
effect  ia,  that  they  preclude  the  pleasure  of 
judging  for  ourselves,  teach  the  young  and  igno- 
rant to  decide  without  principles ;  defeat  curi- 
osity and  discernment,  by  leaving  them  less  to 
discover ;  and  at  last  show  the  opinion  of  the 
critic,  without  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded,  and  without  affording  any  light  by 
which  it  may  be  examined. 

The  editor,  though  he  may  less  delight  his 
own  vanity,  will  probably  please  his  reader  more, 
by  supposmg  him  equally  able  with  himself  to 
judge  of  beauties  and  faults,  which  require  no 
previous  acquisition  of  remote  knowledge.  A 
description  of  the  obvious  scenes  of  nature,  a 
representation  of  general  life,  a  sentiment  of 


reflection  or  experience,  a  deduction  of  conclu- 
sive arguments,  a  forcible  eruption  of  efferves- 
cent passion,  are  to  be  considered  as  proportion- 
ate to  common  apprehension,  unassistea  by  cri- 
tical ofiiciouftness  ;  since  to  convince  them,  no- 
thing more  is  requisite  than  acquaintance  with 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  and  those  facul- 
ties which  he  must  almost  bring  with  him  who 
would  read  Shakspeare. 

But  when  the  beauty  arises  from  some  adap* 
tation  of  the  sentiment  to  customs  worn  out  oC 
use,  to  opinions  not  universally  prevalent,  or  to 
any  accidental  or  minute  particularity,  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  common  understandings 
or  common  observation,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  com- 
mentator to  lend  his  assistance. 

The  notice  of  beauties  and  faults  thus  limited, 
will  make  no  distinct  part  of  the  design,  being 
reducible  to  the  explanation  of  obscure  poasagea. 

The  editor  does  not  however  intend  to  pre- 
clude himself  from  the  comparison  of  Shak- 
speare*s  sentiments  or  expression  with  those  of 
ancient  or  modem  authors,  or  from  the  display 
of  any  beauty  not  obvious  to  the  students  ol 
poetry ;  for  as  he  hopes  to  leave  his  author  bet* 
ter  understood,  he  wishes  likewise  to  procure 
him  more  rational  approbation. 

The  former  editors  have  affected  to  slight  their 
predecessors :  but  in  this  edition  all  that  is  valu- 
able will  be  adopted  from  every  commentator, 
that  posterity  may  consider  it  as  mcluding  all  the 
rest,  and  exhibiting  whatever  is  hitherto  Known 
of  the  great  father  of  the  EngUsh  drama. 
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Irat  praises  are  without  reason  lavished  on 
tlie  dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only  to  excel- 
lence are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a  complaint  likely 
to  be  always  continued  by  those,  who,  being 
able  to  add* nothing  to  truth,  hope  for  eminence 
from  the  heresies  of  paradox  ;  or  those,  who, 
being  forced  by  disappointment  upon  consola- 
tory expedients,  are  willing  to  hope  from  poste- 
rity what  the  present  age  refuses,  and  flatter 
themselves  that  the  regara,  which  is  yet  denied 
by  envy,  will  be  at  last  bestowed  by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubtedly 
votaries  that  reverence  it,  not  from  reason,  but 
from  prejudice.  Some  seem  to  admire  indiscri- 
minately, whatever  has  been  long  preserved, 
without  considering  that  time  has  sometimes  co- 
operated with  chance  ;  all  perhaps  are  more  wil- 
ling to  honour  past  than  present  excellence  ; 
and  the  mind  contemplates  genius  through  the 
■hades  of  age,  as  the  eye  surveys  the  sun  through 
artificial  opacity.     The  great  contention  of  cri- 


ticism is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  modems,  anj 
the  beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an  author 
is  yet  living  we  estimate  his  powers  by  his  worst 

Cerformance,  and  when  he  is  dead,  we  rate  them 
y  his  best 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excellence 
is  not  absolute  and  definite,  but  gradual  and 
comparative  ;  to  works  not  raised  upon  princi- 
ples demonstrative  and  scientific,  hut  appealing 
wholly  to  observation  and  experience,  no  other 
test  can  be  applied  than  len£th  of  duration  and 
continuance  of  esteem.  What  mankind  have 
long  possessed,  they  have  often  examined  and 
compared  ;  and  if  they  persist  to  value  the  pos- 
session, it  is  because  freouent  comparisons  have 
confirmed  opinion  in  its  favour.  As  among  tlie 
works  of  nature  no  man  can  properly  call  a  river 
deep,  or  a  mountain  high,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  many  mountains,  and  many  rivers ;  so^ 
in  the  productions  of  genius,  notning  can  be 
styled  excellent  till  it  has  been  compared  with 
other  works  of  the  same  kind.     Demonstratioo 
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immediately  displays  its  power,  and  has  nothing 
to  hope  or  fear  from  the  flux  of  years ;  but  works 
tentative  and  experimental  must  be  estimated 
by  their  proportion  to  the  general  and  collective 
ability  of^raan,  as  it  is  discovered  in  a  lon^  suc- 
cession of  endeavours.  Of  the  first  biulding 
that  was  raised,  it  might  be  with  certainty  de- 
termined that  it  was  round  or  square ;  but  whe- 
ther it  was  spacious  or  lofty  must  have  been  re- 
ferred to  time.  The  Pythagorean  scale  of  num- 
bers was  at  once  discovert  to  be  perfect ;  but 
the  poems  of 'Homer  we  yet  know  not  to  trans- 
cend the  common  limits  of  human  intelligence, 
but  by  remarking  that  nation  af^r  nation,  and 
century  after  century,  has  been  able  to  do  little 
more  than  transpose  his  incidents,  new-name 
his  characters,  and  paraphrase  his  sentiments. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have  long 
subsisted,  arises  therefore  not  from  any  credu- 
lous confidence  in  the  superior  wisdom  of  past 
ages,  or  gloomy  persuasion  of  the  degeneracy  of 
mankind,  but  is  the  conse<|^uence  of  acknow- 
ledged and  indubitable  positions,  that  what  has 
been  longest  known  has  been  most  considered, 
and  what  is  most  considered  is  best  understood. 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  I  have  undertaken 
the  revision,  may  now  begin  to  assume  the  dig- 
nity of  an  ancient,  and  claim  the  privilege  of 
establishing  fame  and  prescriptive  veneration. 
He  has  long  outlived  his  century,  the  term  com- 
monly fixed  as  the  test  of  hterary  merit  What- 
ever advantages  he  might  once  derive  from  per- 
sonal allusions,  local  customs,  or  temporary  opi- 
nions, have  for  many  yearft  Soen  lost;  and  every 
topic  of  merriment,  or  motive  of  sorrow,  which 
the  modes  of  artificial  life  afibrded  him,  now  only 
obscure  the  scenes  which  they  once  illuminated. 
The  efiects  of  favour  and  competition  are  at  an 
end ;  the  tradition  of  his  friendships  and  his  en- 
mities has  perished ;  his  works  support  no  opi- 
nion with  arguments,  nor  supply  any  faction 
with  invectives ;  they  can  neither  indulge  vanity, 
nor  gratify  malignity ;  but  are  read  without  any 
other  reason  than  the  desire  of  pleasure,  and  are 
therefore  praised  only  as  pleasure  is  obtained  ; 
et,  thus  unassisted  by  interest  or  passion,  they 
lave  passed  through  variations  of  taste,  and 
changes  of  manners,  and  as  they  devolved  from 
one  generation  to  another,  have  received  new 
honours  at  every  transmission. 

But  because  human  judgment,  though  it  be 
gradually  gaining  upon  certainty,  never  becomes 
mfallible ;  and  approbation,  though  long  con- 
tinued, may  yet  be  only  the  approbation  of  pre- 
judice or  fashion ;  it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what 
peculiarities  of  excellence  Shakspeare  has  gained 
and  kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  please  many,  and  please  long, 
but  iust  representations  of  general  nature.  Par- 
ticular manners  can  be  known  to  few,  and  there- 
fore few  only  can  judge  how  nearly  they  are 
copied.  The  irregular  combinations  of  fanciful 
invention  may  delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of 
which  the  common  satiety  of  li(e  sends  us  all  in 
quest ;  but  the  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder  are 
soon  exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only  repose 
on  the  stabilitjT  of  truth. 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  least  above 
all  modem  writers,  the  poet  of  nature ;  the  poet 
that  holds  up  to  his  readers  a  faithful  mirror  of 
manners  and  of  life.  His  characters  are  not 
wodifiad  oy  the  cuatomB  of  particular  places,  un-  { calamity. 


practised  by  the  rest  of  tbe  wodd  ;  by  tl 
liarities  of  studies  or  professiona,  Whicli  cao 
operate  but  upon  small  numbers ;  <N'  by  tlie  ae- 
cidents  of  transient  fashions  or  temporary  opi- 
nions :  they  are  the  genuine  pra|zeDy  of  common 
humanity,  such  as  the  world  wiH  always  supply, 
and  obsemtion  will  always  find.  Hu  penons 
act  and  speak  b^  the  influence  of  those  f^eoenl 
passions  and  principles  by  which  all  nunds  are 
agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of  life  is  con- 
tinued in  motion.  In  the  writing  of  other  poets 
a  character  is  too  often  an  indnridiMl :  in  those 
of  Shakspeare  it  is  commonly  a  species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design  that 
so  much  instruction  is  derived.  It  is  this  wkicb 
fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  with  practical 
axioms  and  domestic  wisdom.  It  was  said  oi 
Euripides,  that  every  verse  was  a  precq>t ;  and 
it  may  be  said  of  Shakspeare,  that  from  his 
works  may  be  collected  a  system  of  dril  and 
economical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not 
shown  in  the  splendour  of  particular  passages, 
but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and  the  tenor 
of  bis  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to  recommend 
him  by  select  quotations,  will  succeed  like  tbe 
pedant  in  Hierocles,  who  when  he  ofiered  hii 
nouse  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his  pocket  as  a 
specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  much  Shak- 
speare excels  in  accommodating  his  sentiments 
to  real  life,  but  by  comparing  him  with  otbcr 
authors.  It  was  observcMi  of  the  ancient  schools 
of  declamation,  that  the  more  diligently  they 
were  frequented,  the  more  was  the  student  dis- 
oualified  for  the  world,  because  he  found  nothiiif 
there  which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other 
place.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to 
every  stage  but  that  of  Shakspeare.  The  theatr^ 
when  it  is  under  any  other  direction,  is  peopled 
by  such  characters  as  were  never  seen,  convers- 
ing in  a  languasre  which  was  never  heaid,  tipoo 
topics  which  wul  never  arise  in  the  commerce  of 
mankind.  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is  ofieo 
so  evidently  determined  by  the  incident  wfaich 
produces  it,  and  is  pursued  with  so  much  ease 
and  simphcitpr,  that  it  seems  scarcely  to  claim 
the  merit  of  fiction,  but  to  have  been  gleaned  by 
diligent  selection  out  of  common  oonyersation, 
and  common  occurrences. 

Upon  every  other  stage  the  universal  agent  ii 
love,  by  whose  power  all  good  and  evil  is  distri- 
buted^ and  every  action  quickened  or  retarded. 
To  bnng  alover,  a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  &ble ; 
to  entangle  them  in  contradictorr  obligations. 
perplex  them  with  oppositions  of  interest,  and 
liarass  them  with  violence  of  desires  inconsi^ 
tent  with  each  other ;  to  make  them  meet  in 
rapture,  and  part  in  agony ;  to  fill  their  months 
with  hyperbolical  joy  and  outrageous  aonow ; 
to  distress  them  as  nothing  human  ever  was  dis- 
tressed ;  to  deliver  them  as  nothing  human  ever 
was  delivered  ;  is  the  business  of  a  modern  dra^ 
matist  For  this,  probabihty  is  isolated,  life 
is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  depraved. 
But  love  is  only  one  of  niany  passions ;  and  as 
it  has  no  great  influence  upon  the  sum  of  life, 
it  has  little  operation  in  tbe  dramas  of  a  poet, 
who  caught  nis  ideas  from  the  living  world, 
and  exhibited  only  what  he  saw  beibre  him. 
He  knew. that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  re- 
gular or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause  of  happineas  er 
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CHianicten  thus  ample  and  general  were  not 
eafiiy  discriminated  and  preserved,  yet  perhaps 
no  poet  ever  kept  his  personages  more  distinct 
from  each  other.  I  will  not  say  with  Pope,  that 
every  speech  may  be  assign^  to  the  proper 
speaker,  because  many  speeches  thora  are  which 
have  nothing  characteristical ;  bu^'^  perhaps, 
though  some  may  be  equally  adapted  to  every 
person,  it  will  be  difficult  to  nnd  that  any  can  be 
properly  transferred  from  the  present  possessor 
to  another  claimant  The  choice  is  right,  when 
•    there  is  reaaon  for  choice. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  by 
hyperbolical  or  aggravated  cfaAracters,  by  fabu- 
iout  and  unexampled  excellence  or  depravity,  as 
the  writers  of  barbarous  romances  invigorated 
the  reader  by  a  giant  and  a  dwarf;  and  he  that 
should  form  his  expectations  of  human  affairs 
from  the  play  or  from  the  tale,  would  be  equally 
deceived.  Shakspeare  has  no  heroes;  his  scenes 
are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  act  and  speak  as 
the  reader  thinks  that  he  should  himself  have 
spoken  or  acted  on  the  same  occasion  ;  even 
where  the  agency  is  supernatural,  tiie  dialogue 
is  level  with  life.  OtiMr  writers  disguise  the  most 
natural  passions  and  most  frequent  incidents ; 
so  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in  the  book, 
will  not  know  them  in  the  world  ;  Shakspeare 
approximates  the  remote,  and  familiarizes  the 
wonderful ;  the  event  which  he  represents  will 
not  happen,  but,  if  it  were  possible,  it^  effects 
would  probably  be  such  as  he  has  assigned  ;* 
and  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  not  only  shown 
human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exigencies,  but 
as  it  would  be  found  in  trials  to  whidi  it  cannot 
be  exposed. 

This  therefore  is  the  praise  of  Shakspeare, 
that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of  life ;  that  he  who 
has  mazed  his  imagination,  in  following  the 
phantoms  which  other  writers  raise  up  before 
nim,  may  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstacies, 
by  readmg  human  sentiments  in  human  lan- 
guage, by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit  may.  esti- 
mate the  transactions  of  the  world,  and  a  con- 
fea«tor  predict  the  progress  of  the  passions. 

His  adherence  to  general  nature  has  exposed 
him  to  the  censure  of  critics,  who  form  their 
judgments  upon  narrower  principles.  Dennis 
and  Rymer  think  his  Romans  not  sufficiently 
Rvman :  and  Voltaire  censures  his  kings  as  not 
completely  royal.  Dennis  is  offended,  that  Me- 
neniua,  a  senator  of  Rome,  should  play  the  buf- 
foon :  and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decency  vio- 
lated when  the  Danish  usurper  is  represented 
as  a  drunkard.  But  Shakspeare  always  makes 
nature  predominate  over  accident ;  and,  if  he 
preserves  the  essential  character,  is  not  very 
careful  of  distinctions  superinduced  and  adven- 
titious. His  story  requires  Romans  or  kings, 
but  he  thinks  only  on  men.  He  knew  that 
Rome,  like  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  dis- 
positions ;  and  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into 
the  senate-house  for  that  which  the  senate-house 
would  certainly  have  afibrded  him.  He  was  in- 
clined to  show  an  usurper  and  a  murderer  not 
only  odious,  but  despicable ;  he  therefore  added 
drunkenness  to  his  other  qualities,  knowing  that 


m  «  quarit  quod  nusquam  eit  gentium,  reperit  ta- 
men, 
Facit  illud  veritimile  quod  mendacium  est." 

PlauU  Peeudolus,  Act.  L  Sc  iv.    SUevent. 


kings  love  wine  like  other  men,  and  that  wine 
exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kings.  These  are 
the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds  •  apoet  overlooks 
the  casual  distinction  of  country  and  condition, 
as  a  painter,  satisfied  with  the  figure,  neglect* 
the  drapery. 

The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by  mixing 
comic  and  tragic  scenes,  as  it  extends  to  all  hit 
works,  deserves  more  consideration.  Let  the 
fact  be  first  stated,  and  then  examined. 

Shakspeare's plays  are  not  in  the  rigorous  and 
critical  sense  either  tragedies  or  comedies,  but 
compositions  of  a  distinct  kind  ;  exhibiting  the 
real  state  of  sublunary  nature,  which  partokea 
of  good  and  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with 
endless  variety  of  proportion  and  innumerable 
modes  of  combination ;  and  expressing  the  course 
of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of  one  is  the  gain 
of  another ;  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reveller  is  hasting  to  his  wine,  and  the  mourner 
bur\'ing  his  friend  ;  in  which  the  malignity  of 
one  is  sometimes  defeated  by  the  frohc  of  an- 
other ;  and  many  mischiefs  and  many  benefit* 
are  done  and  hindered  without  design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes  and 
casualties  the  ancient  poets,  according  to  the 
laws  which  custom  had-  prescribed,  selected 
some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some  their  absurdi- 
ties ;  some  the  momentous  vicissitudes  of  life, 
and  some  the  lighter  occurrences ;  some  the  tei^ 
rors  of  distress,  and  some  the  gayeties  of  pros- 
perity. Thus  rose  the  two  modes  of  imitation, 
known  by  the  names  of  tragedy  and  ccmedv^ 
compositions  intended  to  promote  different  ends 
by  contrary  means,  and  considered  as  so  little 
allied,  that  I  do  not  recollect  among  the  Greeka 
or  Romans  a  single  writer  who  attempted  both. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of  exciting 
laughter  and  sorrow  not  only  in  one  mind,  but 
in  one  composition.  Almost  all  his  plays  are 
divided  between  serious  and  ludicrous  cnarac- 
ters^  and,  in  the  successive  evolutions  of  the 
design,  sometimes  produce  seriousness  and  sor- 
row, and  sometimes  levity  and  laughter. 

Thai  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
criticism  will  be  readily  allowed;  but  there  is 
always  an  appeal  open  from  criticism  to  nature. 
The  end  of  writing  is  to  instruct:  the  end  of 
poetry  is  to  instruct  by  pleasing.  That  the  min- 
gled drama  may  convey  all  the  instruction  of 
tragedy  or  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because 
it  includes  both  in  its  alterations  of  exhibition, 
and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the  appear- 
ance ot  life,  by  showing  how  great  machinations 
and  slender  designs  may  promote  or  obviate  one 
another,  and  the  high  and  the  low  co-operate  in 
the  general  system  by  unavoidable  concatena- 
tion. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of  scenes 
the  passions  are  interrupted  in  their  progression, 
and  that  the  principal  event,  being  not  advanced 
by  a  due  gradation  of  preparatory  incidents, 
wants  at  last  the  power  to  move,  which  consti- 
tutes the  perfection  of  dramatic  poetry.  This 
reasoning  is  so  specious,  that  it  is  received  as 
true  even  by  those. who  in  daily  experience  feel 
it  to  be  false.  The  interchanges  of  mingled 
scenes  seldom  fail  to  produce  the  intended  vicis- 
situdes of  passion.  Fiction  cannot  move  so 
much,  but  that  the  attention  may  be  easily  trans- 
ferred; and  though  it  must  oe  allowed  that 
pleasing  melancholy  be  sometimes  intemipted 
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by  unweicome  le^ty,  yet  let  it  be  considered 
lUewise,  that  melhncholy  is  ofUn  not  pleasing, 
and  that  ihe  disturbance  of  one  man  may  be  the 
relief  of  another ;  that  diflferent  auditors  have 
different  habitudes ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
all  pleasure  consists  in  veuriety. 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided  our 
author's  works  into  comedies,  histories,  and 
tragedies,  seem  not  to  have  distinguished  the 
three  kinds  by  any  very  exact  or  definite  ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the  prin- 
eipil  persons,  however  serious  or  distressful 
tbrougn  its  intermediate  incidents,  in  their  opi- 
nion,  constituted  a  comedy.  This  idea  of  a 
eomedy  continued  long  among  us;  and  plays 
were  written,  which,  by  clumging  the  catas- 
trophe, were  tragedies  to-day  and  comedies  to- 
morrow. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  those  times  a  poem  of 
more  general  dignity  or  elevation  than  comedy ; 
it  required  only  a  calamitous  conclusion,  with 
which  the  common  criticism  of  that  age  was  sa- 
tnfied,  whatever  light  pleasure  it  afibrded  in  iu 
progress. 

History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  no  other 
than  chronological  succession,  independent  on 
each  other,  and  without  any  tendency  to  intro- 
duce or  regulate  the  conclusion.  It  is  not  al- 
ways very  nicely  distinguished  from  tragedy. 
There  is  not  much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of 
action  in  the  tragedy  of  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra," than  in  the  history  of  "Richard  the 
Second."  But  a  history  might  be  continued 
through  many  plays ;  as  it  had  no  plan,  it  had 
no  limits. 

Through  all  these  denominations  of  the  drama 
8hakspeare*s  mode  of  composition  is  the  same ; 
an  interchange  of  seriousness  and  merriment,  by 
which  the  mmd  is  softened  at  one  time,  and  exhi- 
larated at  another.  But  whatever  be  his  pui 
pose,  whether  to  gladden  or  depress,  or  to  con- 
duct the  story,  without  vehemence  or  emotion, 
through  tracts  of  easy  and  familiar  dialogues,  he 
never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose;  as  he  com- 
mands us,  wc  laugh  or  mourn,  or  sit  silent  with 
Quiet  expectation,  in  tranquillity  without  indif- 
ference. 

When  Shakspeare's  plan  is  understood,  most 
of  the  criticisms  of  Rymer  and  Voltaire  vanish 
away.  The  play  of  "  Hamlet"  is  opened,  vrith- 
out  mipropriety,  by  two  sentinels ;  lago  bellows 
at  Brabantio's  wmdow,  without  injury  to  the 
■cheme  of  the  play,  though  in  terms  which  a 
modem  audience  would  not  easily  endure ;  the 
character  of  Polonius  is  seasonable  and  useful ; 
and  the  mve-diggers  themselves  may  be  heard 
with  applause. 

Shakspeare  encaged  in  dramatic  poetry  with 
the  world  open  before  him ;  the  rules  of  the 
ancients  were  yet  known  to  few;  the  public 
judffment  was  unformed  ;  he  had  no  example  of 
•ucn  fame  as  might  force  him  upon  imitation, 
nor  critics  of  such  authority  as  might  restrain  his 
extrava^nce ;  he  therefore  indulged  his  natural 
disposiuon ;  and  his  disposition,  as  Rymer  has 
remarked,  led  him  to  comedy.  In  tragedy  he 
often  writes,  with  great  appearance  of  toil  and 
Study,  what  is  written  at  last  with  little  felicity ; 
but,  m  his  comic  scenes,  he  seems  to  produce, 
without  labour,  what  no  labour  can  improve.  In 
tragedy  he  is  always  struggling  after  some  occa- 
iion  to  bo  comie ;  bat  in  comedy  he  seems  to 


repose,  or  to  luxuriate,  as  in  a  mode  of  thinkiqg 
congenial  to  his  nature.  In  his  tragic  scenes 
there  is  always  something  wanting^  but  lai 
comedy  often  surpasses  expectation  or  dearik 
His  comedy  pleases  by  the  tooughts  and  the  lao- 
^uage,  aqo  liis  tragedy  ibr  the  greater  part  by 
incident  itod  action.  His  tragedy  seems  to  ht 
skill,  his  comedy  to  be  instinct 

The  force  of  his  comic  scenes  has  suffered 
little  diminution  from  the  changes  made  by  a 
century  and  a  half^  in  manners  or  in  words.  At 
his  personages  act  upon  principles  arising  finom  • 
genuine  passion,  very  little  modified  faf  pait.calar 
forms,  their  pleasures  and  vexations  are  ooramu- 
nicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  places ;  they  «re 
natural,  and  therefiore  durable :  the  adventitioai 
peculiarities  of  personal  habits  are  only  unpai- 
cial  dyes,  bright  and  pleasing  for  a  little  while, 
yet  soon  famng  to  a  dim  tinct,  withoot  any 
remains  of  former  lustre;  but  the  discriminatioos 
of  true  passion  are  the  colours  of  nature :  tber 
pervade  the  whole  mass,  and  can  only  perisfa 
with  the  body  that  exhibits  them.  The  acadei>- 
tal  compositions  of  heteipgeneooa  nnodes  arx 
dissolved  by  the  chance  wj^ich  combined  them ; 
but  the  uniform  simplicity  of  primitive  quaiitiet 
neither  admits  increase,  nor  suffers  decay.  The 
sand  heaped  by  one  flood  is  scattered  by  anoiber, 
but  the  rock  always  continues  in  its  place. 
The  stream  of  time,  which  is  continoaily  wah- 
'm^  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  poets,  passes 
without  injury  by  the  adamant  of  Snakspeare. 

If  there  be,  what  I  believe  there  is,  m  evoy 
nation,  a  style  which  never  becomes  obsolete,  a 
certain  mode  of  phraseology  so  consonant  and 
congenial  to  the  analogy  and  principles  of  its  re- 
spective language,  as  to  remain  settled  and  unal- 
tered ;  this  style  Is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life,  among  those  who 
speak  only  to  be  understood,  without  amfaitioonf 
elegance.  The  pohte  are  always  catchmg  mod- 
ish innovations,  and  the  learned  depart  from 
established  forms  of  speech,  in  hope  dT  finding  or 
making  better;  those  who  wish  ibr  distinctioo 
forsake  the  vulgar,  when  the  vulgaris  right;  but 
there  is  a  conversation  above  grossness,  and  be* 
low  refinement,  where  propriety  resides^  sod 
where  this  poet  seems  to  have  gathered  his  comic 
dialogue.  He  is  therefore  more  agreeable  to  the 
ears  of  the  present  age  than  any  other  aathor 
equally  remote,  and  among  his  oCner  excellencies 
deserves  to  be  studied  as  one  of  the  original  mas* 
ters  of  our  langua^. 

These  observations  are  to  be  oonadered  not 
as  unexceptionably  constant,  but  as  contaiaiDg 
general  and  predominant  truth.  Shakspeare^ 
familiar  dialogue  is  affirmed  to  be  smooth  and 
clear,  yet  not  wholly  without  rug)i:edness  or  dif> 
ficul^ ;  as  a  country  may  be  eminendy  frmtfol, 
though  it  has  spots  unnt  for  cultivatioo:  hii 
characters  are  praised  as  natural,  though  tftMir 
sentiments  are  sometimes  forced,  and  uetr  se> 
tions  improbable;  as  the  earth  upon  the  whole 
is  sphencal,  though  its  surfiu^  is  Taiied  wiik 
protuberances  and  cavities. 

Shakspeare  with  his  excellencies  has  Kkewin 
faults,  and  faults  sufficient  to  obecmv  and  ovtT' 
whelm  any  other  merit  I  ahall  abow  thsm  is 
the  proportion  in  which  they  appear  to  lae, 
without  envious  malignity  or  auperatitioas  vens- 
ration.  No  question  can  be  more  innoetntI| 
discussed  than  a  dead  poet's  preta&sions  toit 
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nown ;  and  little  re^rd  is  due  to  that  bigotry 
which  sett  candour  higher  than  truth. 

His  firtt  defect  is  that  to  which  may  be  im- 
puted most  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in  men.  He 
sacrifices  virtue  to  convenience^  and  is  so  much 
more  careful  to  please  than  instruct,  that  he 
seems  to  write  without  any  moral  ^rpose. 
From  his  writings  indeed  a  system  of  social  duty 
may  be  selected,  for  he  that  thinks  reasonably 
mnst  think  morally  ;  but  his  precepts  and  axioms 
drop  casually  from  him ;  he  makes  no  just  dis- 
tribiition  oC^Dod  or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to 
show  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the 
wicked ;  he  carries  ^lis  persons  indifferently 
through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  the  close  dis- 
Inisses  them  without  further  care,  and  leaves 
their  examples  to  operate  by  chance.  This  fault 
the  barbarity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate :  for  it 
IS  always  a  writer's  duty  to  make  the  world  bet- 
ter, and  justice  is  a  virtue  independent  on  time 
or  place. 

The  plots  are  often  so  loosely  formed,  that  a 
▼ery  slight  consideration  may  improve  them, 
ana  so  carelessly  pursued,  that  he  seems  not  al- 
ways fully  to  comprehend  his  own  desiinu  He 
cmuts  opportunities  of  instructing  or  delighting, 
which  the  train  of  his  story  seems  to  force  upon 
him,  and  apparently  rejects  those  exhibitions 
which  would  be  more  affecting,  for  the  sake  of 
those  which  are  more  easy. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  in  many  of  his  plays 
the  latter  part  is  evidently  n^ected.  When  he 
fimnd  himself  near  the  end  or  his  worit.  and  in 
view  of  his  reward,  ho  shortened  the  labour  to 
snatch  the  profit.  He  therefore  remits  his  efforts 
where  he  should  most  vigorously  exert  them, 
and  his  catastrophe  is  improbably  produced  or 
imperfectly  represented. 

tie  had  no  regard  to  dbtinction  of  time  or 
place,  but  gives  to  one  a^  or  nation,  without 
scruple,  the  customs,  institutions,  and  o]Nnions 
of  another,  at  the  expense  not  only  of  likeHhood, 
but  of  possibility.  These  faults  rope  has  endea- 
▼oured,  with  more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  trans- 
fer to  lus  imagined  interpolators.  We  need  not 
wonder  to  find  Hector  quoting  Aristotle,  when 
we  see  the  loves  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyta 
combined  with  the  gothic  mythology  or  faines. 
Shakspeare,  indeed,  was  not  the  only  vioUtor 
of  chronology,  for  in  the  same  age  Sianev,  who 
wanted  not  tne  advantages  of  learning,  lias,  in 
his  "Arcadia,**  confounded  the  pastoral  with 
the  feudal  times,  the  days  of  innocence,  quiet, 
and  security,  with  those  of  turbulence,  violence, 
and  adventure. 

In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  seldom  very  suc- 
cessful, when  he  engages  his  characters  in  reci- 
procations of  smartness  and  contests  of  sarcasm ; 
their  jests  are  commonly  ^ross,  and  their  plea- 
santry licentious ;  neither  nis  gentlemen  nor  his 
ladies  have  much  deUcacv,  nor  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  his  clowns  by  any  appear- 
ance bf  refined  manners.  Whether  ne  repre- 
pented  the  real  conversation  of  his  time  is  not 
easy  to  determine :  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is 
fommonly  supposed  to  have  Seen  a  timeof  state- 
hness,  formality  and  reserve;  yet  perhaps  the 
relaxations  of  that  severity  were  not  ve^  ele- 
fmnL  There  must,  however,  have  been  always 
some  modes  of  g&yety  preferable  to  others,  and 
a  writer  oueht  to  choose  the  best. 

In  tragedy  his  performance  aeemt  constantly 
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to  be  worse  as  his  labour  is  mofe^  The  effu- 
sions of  passion,  which  exigence  forces  out,  are 
for  the  most  part  striking  and  energetic;  but 
whenever  he  solicits  his  invention,  or  strains  hit 
faculties,  the  offspring  of  his  throne  is  tumor, 
Qieanness,  tediousness,  and  obscurity. 

In  narration  he  aflects  a  disproportionate  pomp 
of  diction,  and  a  wearisome  train  of  circumlocu- 
tion, and  tells  the  incident  imperfectly  in  mapy 
words,  which  might  have  been  more  plainly  dc« 
livered  in  few.  Narration  in  dramatic  poetry 
is  naturally  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  in- 
active, ana  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  action ; 
it  should  therefore  alwa^^s  be  rapid,  and  enli- 
vened by  frequent  interruption.  Shakspeare 
found  it  an  incumbrance,  and  instead  of  light- 
ening it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recommend 
it  by  dimity  and  splendour. 

liis  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  com- 
monly cold  and  weak,  for  his  power  was  the 
power  of  nature;  when  he  endeavoured^  Uke 
other  tragic  writers,  to  catch  opp<>rtunitie8  of 
amplification,  and  instead  of  inquirmg  what  the 
occasion  demanded,  to  show  how  much  his 
stores  of  knowledge  could  supply,  he  seldom 
escapes  witliout  the  pity  or  resentment  of  his 
reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  an  unwieldy  sentiment,  which  he 
cannot  well  express,  and  will  not  reject;  he 
struggles  with  it  awhile,  and,  if  it  continues 
stubborn,  comprises  it  in  words  such  as  occur, 
and  leavee  it  to  be  disentangled  and  evolved  by 
those  who  have  more  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it. 

Not  that  alwsys  where  the  language  is  intri- 
cate the  thought  is  subtle,  or  the  imsge  aU 
vrays  great  where  the  Une  was  bulky ;  the 
eouali^  of  words  to  things  is  very  often  neglect- 
ed, and  trivial  sentiments  and  vulgar  ideas  dis- 
appoint the  attention,  to  which  they  are  re- 
commended by  sonorous  epithets  ana  swelling 
figures.  ' 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  pof;t  have  most 
reason  to  complain  when  he  approaches  nearest 
to  his  highest  excellence,  and  seems  fully  resolved 
to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and  mollify  them  with 
tender  emotions,  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the 
danger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love. — 
What  he  does  best,  he  soon  ceases  to  do.  He 
is  not  sotl  and  psthetic  vrithout  some  idle  con- 
ceit, or  contemptible  equivocation.  He  nc 
sooner  begins  to  move,  than  he  counteracts  him- 
self; and  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  risine  up 
the  mind,  are  checked  and  blasted  by  sudden 
frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luminoui 
vapours  are  to  the  traveller ;  he  follows  it  at  aft 
adventures:  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out  of  his 
way,  and  sure  to  engulf  him  in  the  mire.  It  ha« 
some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  iti 
fascinations  are  irresistible.  Whatever  be  the 
dignity  or  profundity  of  his  disquisition,  whether 
he  be  enlarging  knowledge  or  exalting  affection, 
whether  he  oe  amusing  attention  with  incidents, 
or  enchaining  it  in  suspense,  let  but  a  quibble 
spring  up  before  him,  and  he  leaves  his  work 
unfinished.  A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for 
which  he  will  always  turn  aside  from  his  career, 
or  stoop  from  his  elevation.  A  quibble,  poor 
and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  deliirht,  uaat 
he  was  content  to  purchase  it,  by  the^  sacmka 
of  reason,  propriety,  and  truth.    A  qmobie  wM 
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to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which  he  lost  the 
world,  and  was  conient  to  lose  it 

It  will  be  tiiought  strange,  that,  in  enumerate 
ing  the  defects  of  this  writer,  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned  his  neglect  of  the  unities;  his  viola- 
tion of  those  laws  which  have  been  instituted 
and  established  by  the  joint  authority  of  poets 
and  critics. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, I  resign  him  to  critical  iustice,  without 
making  any  other  demand  in  his  favour,  than 
that  which  must  be  indulged  to  all  human  ex- 
cellence :  that  his  virtues  be  cated  with  his  fail- 
ings ;  but  from  the  censure  which  this  irregu- 
larity may  bring  upon  him,  I  shall,  with  due 
reverence  to  that  learning  which  I  must  oppose, 
adventure  to  try  how  I  can  defend  him. 

His  histories,  being  neither  tragedies  nor  co- 
medies, are  not  subject  to  any  of  their  laws ; 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  all  the  praise  which 
they  expect,  than  that  the  changes  of  action  be 
so  prepared  as  to  be  understood;  that  the  in- 
cidents be  various  and  affecting,  and  the  cha- 
racters consistent,  natural,  and  distinct  No 
other  unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is  to 
be  sought 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  enough  pre- 
served the  unity  of  action.  He  has  not,  mdeed, 
an  intrigue  regularly  perplexed  and  re^arly 
unravelled :  he  does  not  endeavour  to  hide  his 
design'  only  to  discover  it,  for  this  is  seldom  the 
order  of  real  events,  and  Shakspeare  is  the  poet 
of  nature;  but  his  plan  has  commonly,  what 
Aristotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end;  one  event  is  concatenated  with  ano- 
ther, and  the  conclusion  follows  by  easy  conse- 
quence. There  are  perhaps  some  mcidents  that 
might  be  spared,  as  m  other  poets  there  is  much 
talk  that  oqly  nils  up  time  upon  the  stage ;  but 
the  general  system  makes  gradual  advances,  and 
the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end  of  expectation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has  shown 
no  regard ;  and  perhaps  a  nearer  view  of  the 
principles  on  which  they  stand  will  diminish 
their  value,  and  withdraw  from  them  the  vene- 
ration which,  from  the  time  of  Comeille,  they 
have  very  generally  received,  by  discovering 
that  they  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  poet, 
than  pleasure  to  the  auditor. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities  of  time 
and  place  arises  from  the  supposed  necessity  of 
making  the  drama  creditable.  The  critics  hold 
it  impossible  that  an  action  of  months  or  years 
can  be  possibly  believed  to  pass  in  three  hours; 
or  that  the  spectator  can  suppose  himself  to  sit 
in  the  theatre,  while  ambassadors  ^  and  return 
between  distant  kings,  while  armies  are  levied 
and  towns  besieged,  while  an  exile  wanders  and 
returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  saw  courting  his 
mistress,  shall  lament  the  untimely  fall  of  his 
son.  The  mind  revolts  from  evident  falsehood, 
and  fiction  loses  its  force  when  it  departs  firom 
the  resemblance  of  realit;^. 

From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time,  neces- 
■arily  arises  the  contraction  of  place.  The  spec- 
tator, who  knows  that  he  saw  the  first  act  at 
Alexandria,  cannot  suppose  that  he  sees  the 
next  at'  Rome,  at  a  distance  to  which  Bot  the 
drains  of  Medea  could,  in  so  short  a  time, 
«ave  transported  him ;  he  knows  with  certainty 
C<-at  be  has  not  changed  his  place;  and  he 
armi'S  tnat  place  cannot  change  itself;  that 


what  was  a  house  cannot  become  a  plain ;  thit 
what  was  Thebes  can  never  be  PersepoUs. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with  which 
a  critic  exults  over  the  misery  of  an  irreguhr 
poet,  and  exults  commonly  without  resistance 
or  reply.  It  is  time,  therefore,  to  tell  hnn  bj 
the  authority  of  Shakspeare,  that  he  aasumei, 
as  an  uncjuestionable  pnnciple,  a  position,  which, 
while  his  breath  is  forming  it  into  words,  his 
understanding  pronounces  to  be  false.  It  is 
false,  that  any  representation  is  mistaken  for 
reality;  that  any  dramatic  fable  in  its  materi> 
ality  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a  single  moment, 
was  ever  credited. 

The  objection  arising  Trom  the  impossifailitj 
of  passii^  the  first  hour  at  Alexandria,  and  w 
next  at  Rome,  supposes,  that  when  the  play 
opens,  the  spectator  really  imagines  himsen  it 
Alexandria,  and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the 
theatre  has  been  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  be 
lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  ana  Cleopatn.— 
Surely  he  that  imagines  this,  may  imagine  more. 
He  that  can  take  the  stage  at  one  time  for  the 
palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  H  in  half  u 
hour  for  the  promontory  of  Actiam.  Delusion, 
if  delusion  be  admitted,  has  no  certain  liaka* 
tion ;  if  the  spectator  can  be  once  persuaded, 
that  his  old  acquaintance  are  Alexander  and 
Cssar,  that  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  is 
the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  or  the  bank  of  Granicua, 
he  is  in  a  state  of  elevation,  above  the  reach  of 
reason  or  of  truth,  and  from  the  heights  of  em- 
pyrean po«try,  may  despise  the  circnmscriptioss 
of  terrestrial  natwre.  There  is  no  reason  why 
a  mind  thus  wandering  in  ecstacy,  should  count 
the  clock,  or  why  an  hour  should  not  be  a  cen- 
tury in  that  calenture  of  the  brain  that  can  make 
the  stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  always 
in  their  senses,  and  know,  from  the  first  act  to 
the  last,  that  the  stage  is  only  a  stage,  and  that 
the  players  are  only  players.  They  came  to 
hear  a  certain  numfaier  of  lines  recited  with  iosl 
gesture  and  elegant  modulation.  The  hnes 
relate  to  some  action,  and  an  action  must  be  io 
some  place ;  but  the  different  actions  that  com- 
plete tne  story  may  be  in  places  very  remote  from 
each  other ;  and  where  is  the  absurdity  of  al- 
lowing that  space  to  represent  first  Athena,  and 
then  SiciljT,  which  was  always  known  to  be 
neither  Sicily  nor  Athens,  but  a  modem  theatief 
By  supposition,  as  place  ia  introduced,  thne 
may  be  extended  ;  the  time  required  by  the  fable 
elapses  for  the  most  part  between  the  acts ;  for, 
of  so  much  of  the  action  as  is  represented,  the 
real  and  poetical  duration  is  the  same.  If,  in 
the  first  act,  preparations  for  war  afainst  Mitb- 
ridates  are  represented  to  be  made  in  Rome, 
the  event  of  the  war  may,  without  abswdity, 
be  represented,  in  the  catastrophe^  as  happening 
in  Pontus  ;  we  know  that  there  is  neither  wai; 
nor  preparation  for  war;  we  know  that  we 
are  neither  in  Rome  nor  Pontus ;  that  neither 
Mithridates  nor  Lucullus  are  before  us.  The 
drama  exhibits  successive  imitations  of  8acce»> 
sive  actions ;  and  why  may  not  the  second  imi- 
tation represent  an  action  that  happened  yeait 
after  the  first,  if  it  be  so  connected  with  it,  that 
nothing  but  time  can  be  supposed  to  intervene? 
Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obse- 
quious to  the  imagination  ;  a  lapse  of  yearn  ii 
as  easily  conceiveid  as  a  passage  of  hourSi     la 
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eontempUtion  we  easily  contract  the  time  of 
tmX  actions,  and  thereU>re  willingly  p«rmit  it 
to  be  contracted  when  we  only  see  their  imita- 
tion. 

It  will  be  asked,  how  the  drama  moves,  if  it 
is  not  credited.  It  is  credited  with  all  the  credit 
due  to  a  drama.  It  is  credited  whenever  it 
moves,  as  a  just  picture  of  a  real  ori^nal ;  as 
representing  to  the  auditor  what  he  would  him- 
self  feel,  if  he  were  to  do  or  sufier  what  is  there 
fisigned  to  be  suffered  or  to  be  done.  The  re- 
flection that  strikes  the  heart  is  not,  that  the 
evils  before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they  are 
evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may  be  exposed.  If 
there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not  that  we  fancy  the 
players,  but  that  we  fancy  ourselves  unhappy  for 
a  moment ;  but  we  rather  lament  the  possibility 
Chan  suppose  the  presence  of  misery,  as  a  mother 
weeps  over  her  babe,  when  she  remembers  that 
death  may  take  it  from  her.  The  delight  of  tra- 
|[edy  proceeds  from  our  consciousness  of  fiction ; 
if  we  thought  murders  and  treasons  real,  they 
would  please  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not  be- 
cause they  are  mistaken  for  realiiies,  but  because 
they  bring  realities  to  mind.  When  tlie  imagi- 
nation is  recreated  by  a  painted  landscape,  the 
trees  are  not  supposed  capable  to  give  us  shade, 
or  the  fountains  coolness :  but  we  consider  how 
we  should  be  pleased  with  such  fountains  play- 
ine  beside  us,  and  such  woods  waving  over  us. 
We  are  agitated  in  reading  the  hisiorv  of  Henry 
tlie  Fifth,  yet  no  man  takes  his  book  for  the  field 
of  Agincourt.  A  dramatic  exhibition  is  a  book 
recit^  with  concomitants  that  increase  or  di- 
minish its  efiecL  Familiar  comedy  is  often  more 
powerful  on  the  theatre  than  in  the  page ;  impe- 
rial tragedy  is  always  less.  The  humour  of  Pc- 
truchio  may  be  heightened  by  grimace ;  but  what 
▼oice  or  what  gesture  can  hope  to  add  dignity 
or  force  to  the  soliloquy  of  Cato7 

A  olay  read  affects  tlie  mind  like  a  play  acted. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  action  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  real ;  and  it  follows,  that  between 
the  acts  a  longer  or  shorter  time  may  be  allowed 
to  pass ,  and  that  no  more  account  of  space  or 
duration  is  to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama, 
than  by  the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before  whom 
may  pass  in  an  hour  the  life  of  a  hero,  or  the  re- 
volutions of  an  empire. 

Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  and 
rejected  them  by  design,  or  deviated  from  them  by 
happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I  think,  impossible  to 
decide,  and  useless  to  inquire.  We  may  rea- 
sonably suppose,  that,  when  he  rose  to  notice, 
he  did  not  want  the  counsels  and  admonitions 
of  scholars  and  critics,  and  that  he  at  last  deli- 
bemtely  persisted  in  a  practice,  which  he  might 
bavtf  begun  by  chance.  As  nothing  is  essential 
to  the  fable  but  unity  of  action,  and  as  the  uni- 
ties of  time  and  place  arise  evidently  from  false 
assumptions,  ana,  by  circumscribing  the  extent 
of  the  drama,  lessen  its  variety,  I  cannot  think 
it  much  to  be  lamented,  that  they  were  not  known 
by  him,  or  not  observed :  nor  if  such  another 
poet  could  arise,  should  I  very  vehemently  re- 
proach him,  that  his  first  act  passed  at  Venice, 
and  his  next  in  Cyprus.  Such  violations  of 
nilea  merely  positive,  oecome  the  comprehensive 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  and  such  censures  are 
suitable  to  the  minute  and  slender  criticisms  of 
Voltaire. 


Non  usque  adeo  pernilscatLimls 
Longua  aumma  dint,  ut  non,  ai  voce  Metelli 
Servemur  leges,  malim  k  C«sarc  lolU. 

Yet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dramatic 
rulea,  I  cannot  but  recollect  how  much  wit  and 
learning  may  be  produced  against  me;  hdiore 
such  authorities  I  am  afraid  to  stand,  not  that  I 
think  the  present  question  one  of  those  that  are 
to  be  deciued  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it 
is  to  be  suspected,  that  Uiese  precepts  haVe  Qot 
been  so  easily  received,  but  for  better. reasons 
than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  result 
of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  be  ludicrous 
to  boast  of  impartiuhty,  is,  that  the  unities  of 
time  and  place  are  not  essential  to  a  iust  drama ; 
that  though  they  may  sometimes  conduce  to  plea- 
sure, they  are  always  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  no- 
bler beauties  of  vanety  and  instruction ;  and  that 
a  play  written  with  nice  observation  of  critical 
rules,  is  to  he  contemplated  as  an  elaborate  curi- 
osity, as  the  product  of  superfluous  and  ostenta- 
tious art,  by  which  is  shown,  rather  what  is  pos- 
sible, than  what  is  necessary. 

He  that,  without  diminution  of  any  other  ex- 
cellence, shall  pre^icrve  all  the  unities  unbroken, 
deserves  the  like  applause  with  the  architect, 
who  shall  display  all  the  orders  of  architecture 
in  a  citadel,  without  any  deduction  from  its 
strength  :  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a  citadel 
is  to  exclude  the  enemy ;  and  the  greatest  craces 
of  a  play  arc  to  copy  nature,  and  instruct  hife. 

Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  dogmatically 
but  deliberately  written,  may  recall  the  prina- 
ples  of  the  drama  to  a  new  examination.  I  am 
almost  frighted  at  my  own  temerity ;  and  when 
I  estimate  the  fame  and  the  strength  of  those 
that  maintain  the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to 
sink  down  in  reverential  silence ;  as  ^neaa 
withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when  he 
saw  Neptune  shaking  the  wall,  and  Juno  head- 
ing the  besiegers. 

Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  persuade 
to  give  their  approbation  to  the  judgment  of 
Shakspeare,  will  easily,  if  they  consider  the  con- 
dition of  his  life,  make  some  allowance  for  his 
ignorance. 

Every  msn^s  performances,  to  be  rightly  esti- 
mated, must  be  compared  with  the  state  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  his  own  parti- 
cular opportunities  ;  and  though  to  the  reader  a 
book  be  not  worse  or  better  for  the  circumstances 
of  the  author,  yet  as  there  is  always  a  silent  re- 
ference of  human  works  to  human  abilities,  and 
as  the  inquiry  how  far  man  may  extend  his  de- 
signs, or  now  high  he  may  rate  fiis  native  force, 
is  of  far  greater  dignity  tnan  in  what  rank  we 
shall  placo  any  particular  performance,  curiosity 
is  always  busy  to  discover  the  instruments,  as 
well  as  to  survey  the  workmanship,  to  know  how 
much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  original  powers,  and 
how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious  help.  The 
palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  certainly  mean 
and  incommodious  habitations,  if  compared  to 
the  houses  of  European  monarchs;  yet  who 
could  forbear  to  view  them  with  astonishment, 
who  remembered  that  they  were  built  without 
the  use  of  iron  7 

The  Elnglish  nation  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
was  yet  struggling  to  emerge  from  barbarity. 
The  philology  of  Italy  had  been  transplanted 
hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and 
the  learned  languages  had  been  successfully  cul- 
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tivated  by  Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More;  by  Pole, 
Cheke,  and  Gardiner ;  and  afterwards  by  Smiih, 
Clerk,  Haddon,  and  Ascham.  Greek  was  now 
taught  to  boys  in  the  principal  schools;  and 
those  who  united  elegance  with  learning,  read, 
with  great  diligence,  the  Italian  and  Spanish 
poets.  But  literature  was  yet  confined  to  pro- 
fessed scholars,  or  to  men  and  women  of  nigh 
rank.  The  public  was  gross  and  dark ;  and  to 
be  a^le  to  read  and  write,  was  an  accomplish- 
ment still  Tabled  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  indiriduals,  hare  their  infancy. 
A  people  newly  awakened  to  literary  curiosity, 
being  yet  unacquainted  with  the  true  state  of 
things,  knows  not  how  to  judge  of  that  which  is 
proposed  as  its  resemblance.  Whatever  is  re- 
mote from  common  appearances,  is  always  wel- 
come to  vulgar,  as  to  childish  credulity ;  and  of 
a  country  unenlightened  by  learning,  the  whole 
people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of  those  who 
then  aspired  to  plebeian  learning  was  laid  out 
upon  adventures,  giants,  dragons^  and  enchant- 
ments. *'The  Death  of  Arthur"  was  the  favour- 
ite volume. 

The  mind  which  has  feasted  on  the  luxurious 
wonders  of  fiction,  has  no  taste  of  the  insipidity 
of  truth.  A  play  which  imitated  only  the  com- 
mon occurrences  of  the  world,  would  upon  the 
admirers  of  "Palmerin*'  and  "Guy  or  War- 
wick** have  made  little  impression;  he  that 
wrote  for  such  an  audience,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  round  for  strange  evenU  and  fa- 
bulous transactions  ;  and  that  incredibility,  by 
which  maturer  knowledge  is  offended,  was  the 
chief  recommendation  of  writings  to  unskilful 
curiosity. 

Our  author's  plots  are  generally  borrowed 
from  novels;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  he  chose  the  most  popular,  such  as  were 
read  by  many,  and  related  by  more;  for  his 
audience  could  not  have  followed  him  through 
the  intricacies  of  the  drama,  had  they  not  hdd 
the  thread  of  the  story  in  their  hands. 

The  stories  which  we  now  find  only  in  re- 
rooter  authors,  were  in  his  time  accessiole  and 
familiar.  The  f  ible  of  "  As  you  like  it,**  which 
is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  Chaucer's  '*  Gra- 
melyn,**  was  a  little  pamphlet  of  those  times ; 
and  old  Mr.  Cibber  remembered  the  tale  of 
"  Hamlet**  in  plain  English  prose,  which  the 
critics  have  now  to  seek  in  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

His  English  histories  he  took  from  English 
chronicles  and  English  ballads ;  and  as  the  an- 
cient writers  were  made  known  to  his  country- 
men by  versions,  they  supplied  him  with  new 
subjects;  he  dilated  some  of  Plutarch*s  lives 
into  plays,  when  they  had  been  translated  by 
North. 

His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabulous,  are 
always  crowded  with  incidents,  by  which  the 
attention  of  a  rude  people  was  more  easily 
caught  than  by  sentiment  or  argumentation; 
and  such  is  the  power  of  the  marvellous,  even 
over  those  who  oespise  it,  that  every  man  finds 
his  mind  more  strongly  seized  by  the  tragedies 
of  Shakspcare  than  of  any  other  writer :  others 
please  us  by  particular  speeches ;  but  he  always 
makes  us  anxious  for  the  event,  and  has  perhaps 
excelled  all  but  Homer  in  securing  the  first  pur- 
,pose  of  a  writer,  by  exciting  restless  and  un- 
quenchable curiosity,  and  compelling  him  that 
reads  his  work  to  read  it  througtu 


The  shows  and  bustle  with  which  his  playi 
abound  have  the  same  original.  As  knowiedes 
advances,  pleasure  passes  from  the  eye  tome 
ear,  but  returns  as  it  declines,  from  the  ear  ts 
the  eye.  Those  to  whom  our  author's  iaboon 
were  exhibited,  had  more  skill  in  pomps  or  pro- 
cessions than  in  poetical  langua^,  and  pefhapi 
wanted  some  visiole  and  discrimmated  events,  ai 
comments  on  the  dialorae.  He  knew  how  hi 
should  most  please ;  and  whether  his  practice  ii 
more  agreeable  to  nature,  or  whether  hw  exam- 
ple has  prejudiced  the  nation,  we  still  find  that 
on  our  stage  something  must  be  done  as  wefl  aa 
said,  and  inactive  declamation  is  werj  coUlj 
heard,  however  musical  or  elegant,  paasaonate  or 
sublime. 

Voltaire  expressed  his  wonder,  that  our  an 
thor's  extravagances  are  endured  by  a  natioa 
which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  "Cato."  Let  Ma 
be  answered  that  Addison  speaks  the  lmni>:^ia^ 
of  poets ;  and  Shakspeare  of  men.  We  find  in 
"  Cato"  innumerable  oeauties  which  enamnor  as 
of  its  author,  but  we  see  nothing  that  itriqn«Tnt« 
us  with  human  sentiments  or  human  acdoos; 
we  place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  pio- 
geny  which  judgment  propagates  by  conjoncDoo 
with  learning;  but  "Othello"  is  the  vigorons 
and  vivacious  ofBpring  of  observation  impr^- 
nated  by  eenius.  "  Cato"  afiTords  a  splendid  ei- 
hibition  of  artificial  and  fictitious  manners,  and 
delivers  just  and  noble  sentiments,  in  dictios 
easv,  elevated,  and  harmonious,  bat  its  hopes 
ana  fears  communicate  no  vibration  to  the  heart; 
the  composition  refers  us  only  to  the  writer:  we 
pronounce  the  name  of  Cato,  but  we  think  os 
Addison. 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  re^lar  writer  is  a 
garden  accurately  formed  and  diligently  planted, 
varied  with  shades,  and  scented  with  iowtn; 
the  composition  of  Shakspeare  is  a  forest,  is 
which  oaks  extend  their  branches,  and  pines 
tower  in  the  air,  interspersed  aometimes  with 
weeds  and  brambles,  and  somebmes  i^ng 
shelter  to  myrtles  and  to  roses ;  filling?  the  eje 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifjrinf^  the  mind  with 
endless  diversity.  Other  poeu  display  caiiineis 
of  precious  rarities,  minutely  finished,  wrought 
into  shape,  and  polished  into  brightness.  Shak- 
speare opens  a  mine  which  contains  gold  and 
diamonds  in  unexhaustible  plenty,  thoo^  dood- 
ed  by  incrustations,  debised  by  impurities,  and 
mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  Shak- 
speare owed  his  excellence  to  his  own  native 
force,  or  whether  he  had  the  common  helps  of 
scholastic  education,  the  precepts  of  critical  sci- 
ence, and  the  examples  ot  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition,  that 
Shakspeare  wanted  learning,  that  he  had  no 
regular  education,  nor  much  skill  in  the  deed 
languages.  Jonson,  his  friend,  afiirnis,  that  "  be 
had^  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek ;"  who,  I 


that  he  had  no  imaginable  temptation  to  &lse» 
hood,  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  character  and 
acquisitions  of  Shakspeare  were  known  to  saad- 
titudes.  His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  decide 
the  controversy,  unless  some  testimonj  of  equal 
force  could  be  opposed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  dis 
covered  deep  learning  in  many  imitations  of  old 
writers ;  but  the  examples  which  1  have  knowa 
urged  were  drawn  from  books  tnaalalMl  ia  kii 
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tfane ;  at  ^rere  such  euy  cdncidences  of  thought, 
as  will  happen  to  all  who  conmder  the  same 
subjects ;  or  such  remarks  on  life  or  axioms  of 
nforality  as  float  in  conversation,  and  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  world  in  proverbial  sen- 
tences. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that  in  this  impor- 
tant sentence,  Go  ^^f^re,  PU  foUcw,  we  reo^  a 
translation  of  /  pratf  itquwr,  1  have  been  told, 
that  when  Caliban,  after  a  pleasing  dream,  says, 
/  cry*d  to  iUep  nf  oui,  the  author  imitates  Ana- 
creon,  who  had,  like  every  other  man,  the  same 
wish  on  the  same  occasion. 

There  are  a  few  passaffes  which  may  pass  for 
imitations,  but  so  few  that  the  exception  onlj 
confirms  the  rule ;  ho  obtained  them  from  acci- 
dental auotations,  or  by  oral  communications, 
and  as  ne  used  what  he  had,  would  have  used 
more  if  he  had  obtained  it 

The  "Comedy  of  Errors"  is  confessedly  taken 
from  the  Meiutchmi  of  Plautus ;  from  the  only 
play  of  Plautus  which  was  then  in  English. 
What  can  be  more  probable,  than  that  he  who 
copied  that,  would  have  copied  more ;  but  that 
those  which  were  not  translated  were  inaccessi- 
ble? 

Whether  he  know  the  modem  languages,  is 
uncertain.  That  his  plays  have  some  French 
scenes,  proves  but  little ;  he  might  easily  pro- 
care  them  to  be  written,  and  probably,  even 
though  he  had  known  the  language  in  the 
common  decree,  he  could  not  have  written  it 
without  assistance.  In  the  stonr  of  *' Romeo 
and  Juliet,**  he  is  observed  to  have  followed 
the  EUiglish  translation,  where  it  deviates  from 
the  Italian :  but  this  on  the  other  part  proves 
nothing  against  his  knowledge  of  the  original. 
He  was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himself, 
bat  what  was  known  to  his  audience. 

It  is  most  likely  that  ho  had  learned  Latin 
sufficiently  to  make  him  acouainted  with  con- 
struction, but  that  he  never  advanced  to  an  easy 
perusal  of  the  Roman  authors.  Concerning 
nis  skill  in  modem  lanjs^ages,  I  can  find  no 
sufficient  ground  of  determination :  but  as  no 
imitations  of  French  or  Italian  authors  have 
been  discovered,  though  the  Italian  poetry  was 
then  high  in  esteem,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  he  read  little  more  than  English,  and  chose 
for  his  fables  only  such  tales  as  he  found  trans- 
lated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  scattered  over  his 
works,  is  very  justly  observed  by  Pope  ;  but  it 
is  often  such  knowledge  as  books  did  not  supply. 
He  that  will  understand  Shakspeare,  must  not 
be  content  to  study  him  in  the  closet ;  he  must 
look  for  his  meaning  sometimes  among  the 
sports  of  the  field,  and  sometimes  among  the 
manufactures  of  the  shop. 

There  it,  however,  proof  enough  that  he  was 
a  very  diligent  leader ;  nor  was  our  language 
then  so  indigent  of  books,  but  that  he  might  very 
Siberally  indulge  his  curiosity  without  excursion 
into  foreign  literature.  Many  of  the  Roman  au- 
thors were  translated,  and  some  of  the  Greek ; 
the  Reformation  had  filled  the  kingdom  with  the- 
ological learning ;  most  of  the  topics  of  human 
disquisition  hs!d  found  English  writers;  and 
poetry  had  been  cultivated,  not  only  with  dili- 
ffence,  but  success.  I'his  was  a  stock  of  know- 
ledge sufficient  for  a  mind  capable  of  appro- 
priating and  improving  it. 


But  the  greater  part  of  his  exceOenoe  was  th^ 

f product  of  his  own  genius.  He  found  the  Eng- 
ish  stage  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  rudeness ;  no 
essays,  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy,  had  appear- 
ed, from  which  it  could  be  discovered  to  what 
degree  of  delight  either  one  or  the  other  might 
be  carried.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  unflerstood.  Shakspeare  may  be  truly  said 
to  have  introduced  them  both  amongst  us,  and 
in  some  of  his  happier  scenes  to  have  carried 
them  both  to  the  utmost  height. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he  pro- 
ceeded is  not  easily  known ;  for  the  chronology 
of  his  works  is  yd  unsettlod.  Rowe  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  "  perhaps  we  are  not  to  look  for  bis 
beginning  like  those  of  other  writers,  in  his 
least  perfect  works ;  art  had  so  little,  and  nature 
so  large,  a  share  in  whst  he  did,  that  for  aught 
I  know,"  says  he,  "  the  performances  of  his 
youth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous,  were  the 
best"  But  the  power  of  nature  is  only  the 
power  of  using  to  any  certain  purpose  the  mate- 
rials which  diligence  procures,  or  opportunity 
supplies.  Nature  gives  no  man  knowledge,  and 
when  images  are  collected  by  study  and  'experi- 
ence, can  only  assist  in  combining  or  applying 
them.  Shakspeare,  however  favoured  by  nature, 
could  impart  only  what  he  had  learned ;  and  as 
he  must  increase  his  ideas,  like  other  mortals, 
by  gradual  acouisition,  he,  like  them,  grew  wiser 
as  he  grew  olaer,  could  display  life  better  as  he 
knew  It  more,  and  instract  with  more  efficacy 
as  he  was  himself  more  amply  instructed. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation  and  accu- 
racy of  distinctbn  which  books  and  precepts 
cannot  confer ;  from  this  almost  all  original  and 
native  excellence  proceeds.  Shakspeare  must 
have  looked  upon  mankind  with  perspicacity,  in 
the  highest  degree  curious  and  attentive,  dther 
writers  borrow  their  charactera  from  precedinjf 
writers,  and  diversify  them  only  by  the  acci- 
dental appendages  of  present  manners ;  the  dress 
w  a  little  varied,  but  the  body  is  the  same.  Our 
author  has  both  matter  and  form  to  provide; 
for,  except  the  charactera  of  Chaucer,  to  whom 
I  think  he  is  not  much  indebted,  there  were  no 
writers  in  Enslish,  and  perhaps  not  many  in 
other  modern  languages,  which  showed  life  in 
its  native  coloure. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevolence  or 
malignity  of  man  had  not  yet  commenced.  Spe- 
culation had  not  yet  attempted  to  analyse  the 
mind,  to  trace  the  passions  to  their  sources,  to 
unfold  the  seminal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue, 
or  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  motives 
of  action.  All  those  inquiries,  which  firom  the 
time  that  human  nature  became  the  fashionable 
study,  have  been  made  sometimes  with  nice  dis- 
cernment, but  often  with  idle  subtilty,  were  yet 
unattempted.  The  tales,  with  which  the  infancy 
of  leaming  was  satisfied,  exhibited  only  the  su- 
perficial a|H>earances  of  action,  related  tbeeventSi 
out  omitted  the  causes,  and  were  foimed  for  such 
as  delighted  in  wonders  rather  than  in  troth. 
Mankind  was  not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  clo- 
set; he  that  would  know  the  world  was  under 
the  necessity  of  gteaninjf  his  owb  remsrks,  hj 
mingling  as  he  conk!  in  its  business  and  aoMise- 
ments. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his  higb 
birth,  because  it  favoured  his  curiosity,  by  fiwi> 
l^^^^i^ifcg  bis  scosss.     Sbakspears  has  bo  snob 
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advantage ;  he  came  to  London  a  needy  adven- 
t'lrer,  and  lived  for  a  time  by  very  mean  employ- 
ments. Many  works  of  genius  and  learning 
have  been  peitorroed  in  states  of  life  that  appear 
very  little  favourable  to  thought  or  to  inquiry ;  so 
many,  that  he  who  considers  them,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  he  sees  enterprize  and  perseverance 
predominating  over  all  external  agency,  and  bid- 
ding help  and  hindrance  vanish  before  them. 
The  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  not  to  be  de- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  limited  by 
the  narrow  conversation  to  which  men  in  want 
are  inevitably  condemned ;  the  incumbrances  of 
his  fortune  were  shaken  from  his  mind,  as  dew- 
tfroM  from  a  lion*s  mane. 

Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  so  little  assistance  to  surmount 
them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  many  modes  of  life,  and  many  casts  of 
native  dispositions;  to  vary  them  with  ^eat 
multiplicity  ;  to  mark  them  by  nice  distinctions ; 
and  to  show  them  in  full  view  by  proper  com- 
binations. In  this  part  of  his  performances  he 
had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  been  himself  imi- 
tated by  all  succeeding  writers ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  from  all  his  successors  more 
maxims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or  more  rules 
'A  practical  prudence,  can  be  collected,  than  he 
ilonc  has  given  to  his  countnr. 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  actions 
of  men ;  he  was  an  exact  surveyor  of  the  inani- 
mate world  ;  his  descriptions  have  always  some 
peculiarities,  gathered  by  contemplating  things 
as  they  really  exist  It  ma^  be  observed  that 
the  oldest  poets  of  many  nations  preserve  their 
reputation,  and  that  the  following  generations  of 
Wit,  afler  a  short  celebrity,  sink  into  oblivion. 
The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must  take  their 
sentiments  and  descriptions  immediately  from 
knowledge;  the  resemblance  is  therefore  just, 
tiieir  descriptions  are  verif.ed  by  every  eye,  and 
their  sentiments  acknowledired  by  every  breast 
Those  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  same  stu- 
dies, copy  partly  them,  and  partly  nature,  till 
the  books  of  one  age  gain  such  authority,  as  to 
stand  in  the  place  of  nature  to  another,  and  imi- 
tation, always  deviating  a  little,  becomes  at  last 
capricious  and  casual.  Shakspeare,  whether 
life  or  nature  be  his  subject,  shows  plainly  that 
he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes;  he  gives  the 
image  which  he  receives,  not  weakened  or  dis- 
torted by  the  intervention  of  any  other  mind  ;  the 
ignorant  feel  his  representations  to  be  just,  and 
the  learned  see  that  they  are  complete. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  au- 
thor, except  Homer,  who  invented  so  much  as 
Shakspeare,  who  so  much  advanced  the  studies 
which  ne  cultivated,  or  effused  so  much  novelty 
upon  his  age  or  country.  The  form,  the  charac- 
ters, the  language,  and  the  shows  of  the  Eng- 
lish drama,  are  his.  *'  He  seems,**  says  Dennis, 
*'  to  have  been  the  ver3r  original  of  our  English 
tragical  harmony,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  blank 
verse,  diversified  often  by  dissyllable  and  tris- 
eyllable  terminations.  For  the  divendty  distin- 
^iahes  it  from  heroic  harmony,  and  by  bringing 
It  nearer  to  common  use  makes  it  more  proper 
to  gain  attention,  and  more  fit  for  action  and 
dian>gue.  Such  verse  we  make  when  we  are 
writing  prose ;  we  make  such  verse  in  common 
eonveraatioiL" 

I  know  not  whether  this  praise  is  rigorously 


just  The  dissyllable  tenmnation,  which  l!» 
critic  rightly  appropriates  to  the  drama,  is  to 
be  found,  though,  I  think,  not  in  **  Gortwduc,* 
which  is  confessedly  before  our  author;  yet  in 
**  Hieronvmo,***  of  which  the  date  is  not  certain, 
but  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  at  leist  u 
old  as  his  eariiest  pla^o*  This  however  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  is  the  first  who  taught  either  tn- 
gedy  or  comedy  to  please,  there  being  no  tbet* 
trical  piece  of  any  older  writer,  of  which  the 
name  is  known,  except  to  antiquaries  and  coU 
lectors  of  books,  which  are  sought  because  they 
are  scarce,  and  would  not  have  been  scarce,  Ind 
they  been  much  esteemed. 

To  him  we  must  ascribe  the  praise,  taAtm 
Spenser  may  divide  it  with  him,  of  having  fint 
discovered  to  how  much  smoothness  and  bar- 
mony  the  English  language  could  be  softened. 
He  has  speeches,  periiaps  sometimes  scenes, 
which  have  all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe,  witinmt 
his  effeminacy.  He  endeavours  indeed  con- 
monly  to  strike  by  the  force  and  vigour  of  fail 
dialogue,  but  he  never  executes  his  purpose  bet- 
ter, than  when  he  tries  to  sooth  by  softness. 

Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confessed,  that  as  we 
owe  every  thing  to  him,  be  owes  something  to 
us ;  that  if  much  of  his  praise  is  paid  bj  per- 
ception  and  judgment,  much  is  likewise  given  by 
custom  and  veneration.  We  fix  our  eyes  upon 
his  graces,  and  turn  them  from  his  deiormities, 
and  endure  in  him  what  we  should  in  another 
loathe  or  despise.  If  we  endured  without  prais- 
ing, respect  for  the  father  of  our  drama  migfat 
excuse  us ;  but  I  have  seen,  in  the  book  of  some 
modem  critic,  a  collection  of  anomalies  which 
show  that  he  has  corrupted  laniruage  by  every 
mode  of  depravation,  but  which  liis  admirer  has 
accumulated  as  a  monument  of  honour. 

He  has  scenes  of  undoubted  and  perpetual 
excellence  ;  but  perhaps  not  one  plsj,  which,  if 
it  were  now  exhibited  as  the  work  of^^a  contem- 

r>rary  writer,  would  be  heard  to  die  condnsioB. 
am  indeed  far  from  thinking,  that  his  works 
were  wrought  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfection; 
when  they  were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  aa- 
dience,  they  satisfied  the  writer.  It  is  seJdon 
that  authors,  though  more  studious  of  fiune  than 
Shakspeare,  rise  much  above  the  standard  of 
their  own  age ;  to  add  a  little  to  what  is  best 
will  always  be  sufficient  for  present  praise,  and 
those  who  find  themselves  exalted  into  fame,  are 
willing  to  credit  their  encomiasts,  and  to  spars 
the  labour  of  contending  with  themselves. 

It  does  not  anpear  that  Shakspeare  thoo^ 
his  works  wortny  of  posterity^  that  he  levied 
any  ideal  tribute  upon  future  times,  or  had  any 
further  prospect,  than  of  present  popularity  and 
profit  When  his  plays  had  becsi  acteo,  his 
nope  was  at  an  end ;  he  solicited  no  addition  of 
honour  from  the  reader.  He  therefore  made 
no  scruple  to  repeat  the  same  jests  in  many  di^ 
logues,  or  to  entangle  different  plots  by  theMuie 
knot  of  perplexity ;  which  mar  be  at  least  fcr- 
given  him,  oy  those  who  recollect,  that  of  Con* 
greve*s  four  comedies,  two  are  concluded  by  a 
marriage  in  a  mask,  by  a  deception,  which  per- 
haps never  happened,  and  whicm,  whether  likely 
or  not,  he  did  not  invent 


*  It  appears,  fh>m  the  inductkm  of  Ben  Jooooa**  **  Bar 
tholomew  Fair,**  to  hare  been  acted  before  ihc  yMf 
IdOO— SfeeveiM. 
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80  careless  was  this  great  poet  of  future  fame, 
that,  though  he  retired  to  ease  and  plenty,  while 
lie  was  yet  little  declined  into  the  vale  (jf  yeart, 
before  he  could  be  disgusted  with  fatigue,  or 
disabled  by  inllrinity,  he  made  no  collection  of 
his  works,  nor  desired  to  rescue  those  that  had 
been  already  published  from  the  depravations 
that  obscured  them,  or  secure  to  the  rest  a  bet- 
ter destiny,  by  given  them  to  the  world  in  their 
genuine  state. 

Of  the  plays  which  hear  the  name  of  Shak- 
■peare  in  the  late  editions,  the  greater  part  were 
Dot  published  till  about  seven  years  aller  his 
d«ath ;  and  the  few  which  appeared  in  his  life 
are  apparently  thrust  into  the  world  without  the 
care  of  the  autlior,  and  therefore  probably  with- 
out liis  knowledge. 

-  Of  all  the  pubfishers,  clandestine  or  professed, 
the  negligence  and  unskilfulness  has  by  the  late 
revisers  been  sufficiently  shown.  The  faults  of 
all  are  indeed  numerous  and  gross,  and  have  not 
only  corrupted  many  passages  perhaps  beyond 
recovery,  but  have  brought  others  into  suspicion 
which  are  only  obscurra  by  obsolete  phraseo- 
logy, or  by  the  writer's  unskilfulness  and  affec- 
tation. To  alter  is  more  easy  than  to  explain, 
and  temeritv  is  a  more  common  quality  than 
diligence.  'iThose  who  saw  that  they  must  em- 
ploy conjecture  to  a  certain  degree,  were  willing 
to  indulge  it  a  little  further.  Had  the  author 
pablished  his  own  works,  we  should  have  sat 

Soictly  down  to  disentangle  his  intricacies,  and 
[ear  his  obscurities ;  but  now  we  tear  what  we 
cannot  loose,  and  eject  what  we  happen  not  to 
understand. 

The  fiiults  are  more  than  could  have  hap- 
pened without  me  concurrence  of  many  causes. 
The  style  of  Shakspcare  was  in  itself  un- 
grammatical,  perplexed,  and  obscure ;  his  works 
were  transcnlteu  for  the  players  by  those 
who  may  be  supposed  to  have  seldom  under- 
stood them  ;  they  were  transmitted  by  copiers 
equally  unskilful  who  still  multiplied  errors; 
they  were  perhaps  sometimes  mutilated  by  the 
actors,  for  the  sake  of  shortening  the  speeches ; 
and  were  at  last  printed  without  correction  of 
the  press. 

In  this  state  they  remained,  not  as  Dr.  War- 
burton  supposes,  because  they  were  unregarded. 
hut  because  the  editor's  art  was  not  yet  applied 
to  modem  languages,  and  our  ancestors  were 
•ocu^tomed  to  so  much  negligence  of  English 
printers,  that  they  could  very  patiently  endure 
iL  AA  last  an  edition  was  undertaken  by  Rowe ; 
not  because  a  poet  was  to  be  published  by  a 
poet,  for  Rowe  seems  to  have  thought  very  little 
on  correction  or  explanation ;  but  that  our  au- 
thor's works  might  appear  like  those  of  his  fra- 
ternity, with  the  appendages  of  a  life  and  re- 
eommendatory  preface.  Rowe  has  been  cla- 
iDoroasly  blamed  for  not  performing  what  he  did 
not  undertake;  and  it  is  time  tl^t  justice  be 
done  him,  bv  confesssing  that  though  he  seems 
to  have  haJ  no  thought  of  corruption  beyond 
Che  printer's  errors,  yet  he  has  made  manyemen- 
dationa,  if  they  were  not  made  before,  which  his 
successors  have  received  without  acknowledg- 
ment, and  which,  if  they  had  produced  them, 
would  have  filled  pages  and  pages  with  censures 
of  the  stupidity  by  which  the  faults  were  com- 
mitted, with  displays  of  the  absurdities  which 
thfj  involved,  with  ostentatious  exposition  of 


the  new  reading,  and  self-congratulations  on  the 
happiness  of  discovering. 

As  of  the  other  editors  I  have  preserved  the 
prefaces,  I  have  likewise  borrowed  the  author's 
life  from  Rowe,  though  not  written  with  much 
elegance  or  spirit ;  it  relates,  however,  what  is 
now  to  be  known,  and  therefore  deserves  to  pass 
through  all  succeeding  publications. 

The  nation  had  been  for  many  years  content 
enough  with  Mr.  Howe's  performance,  when 
Mr.  Pope  made  them  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  or  Shakspeare's  text,  showed  that  it  was 
extremely  corrupt,  and  gave  reason  to  hope  that 
there  were  means  of  reforming  it  He  collated 
the  old  copies,  which  none  haid  thought  to  ex- 
amine before,  and  restored  many  lines  to  their 
integrity ;  but,  by  a  very  compendious  criticism, 
he  rejected  whatever  he  disliked,  and  thought 
more  of  amputation  than  of  cure. 

I  know  not  why  he  is  commended  by  Dr. 
Warburton  for  distinguishing  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious  plays.  In  this  choice  he  exerted 
no  judgment  of  his  6wn  ;  the  plays  which  he 
received,  were  given  by  Hemin^  and  Condel, 
the  first  editors ;  and  those  which  he  rejected, 
though,  according  to  the  licentiousness  of  the 

gress  in  those  times,  they  were  printed  during 
hakspeare's  life,  with  his  name,  nad  beenomit> 
ted  by  his  friends,  and  were  never  added  to  his 
works  before  the  edition  of  1664,  from  which 
they  were  copied  by  the  later  printers. 

This  is  a  work  which  Vope  seems  to  have 
thought  unworthy  of  his  abilities,  being  not  able 
to  suppress  his  contempt  of  the  duU  duty  qf  sa 
editor.  He  understood  but  half  his  undertaking. 
The  duty  of  a  collator  is  indeed  dull,  yet,  like 
other  tedious  tasks,  is  very  necessary;  but  an 
emcndatory  critic  would  ill  discharge  his  duty, 
without  qualities  very  different  from  dulness. 
In  perusing  a  corni|r>tiHi  piece,  he  must  have  be- 
fore him  all  possibilities  of  meaning,  with  all 
possibilities  of  expression.  Such  must  be  his 
comprehension  of  thought,  and  such  his  copious- 
ness of  language.  Out  or  many  reading  possi- 
ble, he  must  be  able  to  select  that  which  best 
suits  with  the  taste,  opinions,  and  modes  of  lan- 
guage prevailing  in  every  age,  and  with  his  au- 
Qior's  particular  cast  of  thought,  and  turn  of  ex- 
pression. Such  must  be  his  knowledge,  and  such 
(lis  taste.  Conjectural  criticism  demands  inore 
than  humanity  possesses,  and  he  that  exercises 
it  with  most  praise,  has  very  frequent  need  of 
indulgence.  Let  us  now  be  told  no  more  of  the 
dull  outy  of  on  editor. 

Confidence  is  the  common  consequence  of 
success.  They  whose  excellence  of  any  kind 
has  been  loudly  celebrated,  are  ready  to  conclude 
that  their  powers  are  universal.  Pope's  edition 
fell  below  nis  own  expectations,  and  he  was  so 
much  offended  when  he  was  found  to  have  left 
any  thing  for  others  to  do,  that  he  passed  the 
latter  part  of  his  Ufe  in  a  state  of  hostility  with 
verbal  criticism. 

«  I  have  retained  all  his  notes,  that  no  fragment 
of  so  great  a  writer  may  be  lost;  his  prefaccL 
valuable  alike  for  elegance  of  composition  and- 
justness  of  remark,  and  contaming  a  general 
criticisim  on  his  author,  so  extensive  that  little 
can  be  added,  and  so  exact  that  little  can  be 
disputed,  every  editor  has  an  interest  to  sup- 
press, but  that  every  reader  would  demand  its 
msertion. 
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Pope  WM  succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of 
narrow  com  prehension,  and  9mall  acquisitions, 
with  no  natJTc  and  intrinsic  splendour  of  genius, 
with  little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning,  but 
zealous  for  minute  accuracy,  and  not  negligent 
in  pursuing  it  He  collated  the  ancient  copies, 
and  rectified  many  errors.  A  man  so  anxiously 
scrupulous  might  have  been  expected  to  do  more, 
but  what  little  he  did  was  commonly  right 

In  liis  reports  of  copies  and  ''ditions  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted  without  examination.  He  spoaks 
sometimes  indefinitely  of  copies,  when  he  has 
only  one.  In  his  enumeration  of  editions,  he 
mentions  the  two  first  folios  as  of  high,  and  the 
third  folio  as  of  middle  authority;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  first  is  eouivalent  to  all  others,  and 
that  the  rest  only  deviate  from  it  by  the  prin- 
ter's negligence.  Whoever  has  any  of  the  folios, 
has  all,  excepting  those  diversities  which  mere 
reiteration  oi  editions  will  produce.  I  collated 
them  all  at  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  used 
only  the  first 

Of  his  notes  I  have  generally  retained  those 
which  he  retained  himself  in  his  second  edition, 
except  when  they  were  confuted  by  subsequent 
annotators,  or  were  too  minute  to  merit  preser- 
vation. I  have  sometimes  adapted  his  restora- 
tion of  a  comma,  without  inserting  the  pane^ryric 
in  which  he  celebrated  himself  for  his  achieve- 
ment The  exuberant  excrescence  of  his  diction 
I  have  oflen  lopped,  his  triumphant  exultations 
over  Pope  ana  Rowe  I  have  sometimes  sup- 
presssed,  and  his  contemptible  ostentation  I 
have  freauently  concealed  ;  but  I  have  in  some 
places  shown  him,  as  he  would  have  shown 
nimself,  for  the  reader's  diversion,  that  the  in- 
flated emptiness  of  some  notes,  may  justify  or 
excuse  the  contraction  of  the  rest 

Theobald,  thus  weak  and  ignorant,  thus  mean 
and  faithless,  thus  petulant  and  ostentatious,  by 
the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy,  has 
escaped^  and  escaped  alone,  with  reputation, 
from  this  undertaking.  So  willingly  does  the 
world  support  those  who  solicit  favour,  against 
those  who  command  reverence  ;  and  so  easily  is 
he  praised  whom  no  man  can  envy. 

Our  author  fell  then  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  the  Oxford  editor,  a  man,  in 
my  opinion,  eminently  qualified  by  nature  for 
such  studies.  He  had,  what  is  the  first  requi- 
site to  emendator]^  criticism,  that  intuition  by 
which  the  poet's  intention  is  immediately  dis- 
covered, and  that  dexterity  of  intellect  which 
despatches  its  work  by  the  easiest  means.  He 
had  undoubtedly  read  much ;  his  acquaintance 
with  customs,  opinions,  and  traditions,  seems  to 
have  been  large ;  and  he  is  of^en  leameid  without 
■how.  He  sddom  passes  what  he  does  not  un- 
derstand, without  an  attempt  to  find  or  to  make 
a  meaning,  and  sometimes  hastily  makes  what  a 
little  more  attention  would  have  found.  He  is 
solicitous  to  reduce  to  grammar  what  he  could 
not  be  sure  that  his  author  intended  to  be  gram- 
matical. Shakspeare  regarded  more  the  series 
of  ideas,  than  of  words ;  and  his  language,  not 
being  desired  for  the  reader's  desk,  was  all 
that  ne  desired  it  to  be,  if  it  conveyed  hb  mean- 
hiff  to  the  audience. 

Hanmer's  care  of  the  metre  has  been  too  vio- 
lently censured.  He  found  the  measure  reformed 
•a  so  many  passages  bv  the  silent  labours  of 
■ome  editors,  with  the  sifoat  acquiescence  of  tbe 


rest,  that  he  thought  himsrif  allowed  to  eztaj 
a  liitje  further  the  licenoe,  which  had  afaestdr 
been  carried  so  far  without  reprehenaon;  simI 
of  his  corrections  in  general,  it  nmst  be  cofr 
fessed,  that  they  are  ohen  just,  and  made  eon* 
monly  with  the  least  possible  riolatioii  of  the 
text. 

But,  by  inserting  his  emendations^  wfaetber 
invented  or  borrowed^  into  the  page,  without  toy 
notice  of  varying  copies,  he  has  appropriated  die 
labour  of  his  predecesaors,  and  made  his  ova 
edition  of  little  authority.  His  confidesoe  ii 
deed,  both  in  himself  ana  others,  was  too  grctt; 
he  supposes  all  to  be  right  thuat  was  done  bj 
Pope  and  Theobald ;  he  seems  not  to  suspect  t 
critic  of  fallibility ;  and  it  was  bat  reasaiibk 
that  he  should  claim  what  he  so  liberally  ^raaied. 

As  he  never  writes  without  carefiail  mqarr, 
and  diligent  consideration,  I  have  received  aOln 
notes,  and  believe  that  everj  reader  will  wiriifer 
more. 

Of  the  last  editor  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak 
Respect  is  due  to  high  place,  tenderness  to  um% 
reputation,  and  veneration  to  genius  and  lean- 
ing ;  but  he  cannot  be  justly  ofllended  at  tkit 
liberty  of  which  he  has  himself  so  freqnestlj 
given  an  example,  nor  very  solicitous  what  » 
thought  of  notes,  which  be  ought  never  to  hsTc 
considered  as  part  of  his  serious  empbymeoti. 
and  which,  I  suppose,  since  the  ardour  cf  oosb- 
positiou  is  remitted,  he  no  longer  numbcn  smong 
nis  happy  effusions. 

The  original  and  predominant  enor  of  hii 
ooinmentary,  is  acquiescence  in  his  first  thoogbts; 
that  precipitation  which  is  produced  by  eo» 
sciousness  of  quick  discemraeni  ;  and  that  cod- 
fidence  which  presumes  to  do,  by  suiveyisg  tht 
surface,  what  labour  only  can  perform,  by  pea^ 
trating  the  bottom.  His  notes  exhibit  snmeiioies 
perverse  interpretations,  and  sometinaesimprobs- 
ole  conjectures ;  he  at  one  time  gives  the  autkr 
more  profundity  of  meaninjg  than  the  senteoet 
admiu,  and  at  another  discovers  absurdities, 
where  the  sense  is  plain  to  every  other  rsadcr. 
But  his  emendations  are  likewise  often  happy 
and  just ;  and  his  interpretation  of  obscure  pas- 
sages learned  and  sagacious. 

Of  his  notes,  I  have  conunonly  rejected  those 
against  which  the  general  voice  of  the  public  has 
exclaimed,  or  which  their  own  incongruity  iis 
mediately  condemns,  and  which,  I  supposs^  the 
author  himself  would  desire  to  be  fereocten.  Of 
the  rest,  to  part  I  have  given  the  highest  sppR^ 
bation,  by  insertinff  the  oflTered  reading  in  the 
text ;  part  I  have  lefl  to  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  as  doubtful,  though  specious ;  sod  pan  I 
have  censured  without  reserve,  but  I  am  mw 
without  bitterness  of  malice,  iLnd,  I  hope,  wiik- 
out  wantonness  of  insult 


It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  in  reyising  my  i 
to  observe  how  much  paper  is  wasted  in  coaft 
tation.  Whoever  considers  the  revolntioas  el 
learning,  and  the  various  auestkma  of  greater  er 
less  imporunce,  upon  whi^  wit  and  reason  haw 
exercised  their  powers,  must  lament  the  nass^ 
cessfulness  of  inquiry,  and  the  slow  advinesi  cf 
truth,  when  he  reflects  that  mat  part  of  the 
labour  of  every  writer  is  only  &  destiuctioi  af 
those  that  went  before  him.  The  first  careef 
the  builder  of  a  new  system,  is  to  demoliah  dv' 
fiUuics  which  are  standling.  The  chief  do«i  of 
him  that  oommeata  an  aathor  ia  to  ahow  hiV 
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other  commentators  have  corrupted  and 
obscured  him.  The  opinions  prevalent  in  one 
age,  as  truths  above  the  reach  of  controversy,  are 
confuted  and  rejected  in  another,  and  rise  again 
to  reception  in  remoter  times.  Thus  the  human 
mind  is  kept  in  motion  without  process.  Thus 
oometimes  truth  and  error,  and  sometimes  con- 
trarieties of  error,  take  each  other's  place  by  re- 
ciprocal ••vasion.  The  tide  of  seeming  know- 
ledge, wn:ch  is  poured  over  one  generation,  re- 
tires and  leaves  another  naked  and  barren ;  the 
sudden  meteors  of  intelligence,  which  for  a  while 
appear  to  shoot  their  beams  into  the  regions  of 
ooscurity,  on  a  sudden  withdraw  their  lustre,  and 
leave  mortals  a^ain  to  grope  their  way. 

These  elevations  and  depressions  of  renown, 
vid  the  contradictions  to  which  all  improvers  of 
knowledge  must  for  ever  be  exposed,  since  they 
are  not  escaped  by  the  highest  and  brightest  of 
mankind,  may  surely  be  endured  with  oatience 
b)'  critics  and  annotators,  who  can  rank  them- 
selves but  as  the  satellites  of  their  authors.  How 
canst  thou  beg  for  life,  says  Homer's  hero  to  his 
captive,  when  thou  knowest  that  thou  art  now  to 
sufier  only  what  must  another  day  be  suffered 
by  Achilles  ? 

Dr.  Warburton  had  a  name  sufficient  to  con- 
fer celebrity  to  those  who  could  exalt  themselves 
into  antagonists,  and  his  notes  have  raised  a 
clamour  too  loud  to  be  distinct.  His  chief  assail- 
ants are  the  authors  of  "The  Canons  of  Criti- 
cism,*^ and  of  ''The  Revisal  of  Shakspeare's 
Text ;"  of  whom  one  ridicules  his  errors  with  airy 
petulance,  suitable  enough  to  the  levity  of  tAe 
controversy ;  the  other  attacks  them  with  gloomy 
malignity,  as  if  he  were  dragging  to  justice  an 
assassin  or  incendiary.  The  one  stings  like  a 
fly,  sucks  a  little  blood,  takes  a  gay  flutter,  and 
reuims  for  more ;  the  other  bites  like  a  viper, 
and  would  be  glad  to  leave  inflammations  and 
gangrene  behmd  him.  When  I  think  on  one, 
with  his  confederates,  I  remember  the  danger  of 
Coriolanus,  who  was  afraid  that  girU  with  spiU^ 
mnd  boya  %oilh  stonei,  should  day  him  in  puny  battle  ; 
when  the  other  crosses  my  imagination,  I  re- 
member the  prodigy  in  Macbeth : 

A  falcon  towerinf  in  bis  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawkd  at  and  kill'd. 

Let  me  however  do  them  justice.  One  is  a 
wit,  and  one  a  scholar.*  They  have  both  shown 
acutenees  snflicient  in  the  discovery  of  faults, 
and  have  both  advanced  some  probable  interpre- 
tations of  obscure  passages;  but  when  they 
aspire  to  conjecture  and  emendation,  it  appears 
how  falsely  we  all  estimate  our  own  abilities, 
and  the  little  which  they  have  been  able  to  per- 
form might  have  taught  them  more  candour  to 
the  endeavours  of  others. 

Before  Dr.  Warburton's  edition,  "Critical 
Observations  on  Shakspeare**  had  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Upton,t  a  man  skilled  in  lan- 
gnages,  and  acquainted  with  books,  but  who 
seems  to  have  had  no  great  vigour  of  genius,  or 

*  It  ia  extraordinary  tbat  tbit  gentleraan  abould  at- 
|«inpt  so  Toluminoua  a  work  as  the  Revisal  of  Shak- 
■peare^a  Text,  when  he  telle  ue  In  bis  prefkce,  "  he  was 
noi  so  fortunate  aa  tu  be  furnished  with  either  of  the 
folio  editions,  much  less  any  of  the  ancient  quartos ; 
and  even  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer^s  p(>rf<>nnance  was 
known  to  him  only  by  Dr.  Warburton  s  representation." 

Famutr. 

f  RepobHsbMl  by  hhn  in  1749,  after  Dr.  Warbunonfs 
•dkion,  with  alterations,  Ice  SUnm: 
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nicety  of  taste.  Many  of  his  explanations  are 
curious  and  useful,  but  he  likewise,  though  he 
professed  to  oppose  the  licentious  confidence  of 
editors,  and  adhere  to  the  old  copies,  is  unable 
to  restrain  the  rage  of  emendation,  though  his 
ardour  is  ill  seconded  by  his  skill.  £very  cold 
empiric,  when  his  heart  is  expanded  b^  a  suc- 
cessful experiment,  swells  into  a  theorist,  and 
the  laborious  collator  at  some  unlucky  moment 
frohcs  in  conjecture. 

"  Critical,  historical,  and  explanatory  Notes" 
have  been  likewise  published  upon  Shakspeare 
by  Dr.  Grej,  whose  diligent  perusal  of  the  old 
Einglish  wnters  has  enabled  him  to  make  some 
useful  observations.  What  he  undertook  he 
has  well  enough  performed :  but  as  he  neither 
attempts  judicial  or  emenaatory  criticism,  he 
employs  rather  his  memory  than  his  sagacity. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  would  endeavoiir 
to  imitate  his  modesty,  who  have  not  been  abls 
to  surpass  his  knowledge. 

I  can  say  with  great  sincerity  of  all  my  prede- 
cessors, what  I  hope  will  hereailer  be  said  of  me, 
that  not  one  has  left  Shakspeare  without  im- 
provement ;  nor  is  there  one  to  whom  I  have  not 
oeen  indebted  for  assistance  and  information. 
Whatever  I  have  taken  from  them,  it  was  m^* 
intention  to  refer  to  its  original  author,  and  it  is 
certain,  that  what  I  have  not  given  to  another^  I 
believed  when  I  wrote  it  to  be  my  own.  In  some 
perhaps  I  have  been  anticipated;  but  if  I  am 
ever  foimd  to  encroach  upon  the  remarks  of  any 
other  commentator,  I  am  willing  that  the  honour, 
be  it  more  or  less,  should  be  transferred  to  the 
first  claimant,  for  his  right,  and  his  alone, 
stands  above  dispute ;  the  second  can  prove  his 
pretensions  only  to  himself,  nor  can  himself 
always  distingmsh  invention,  with  suflicient  cer- 
tainty, from  recollection. 

They  have  all  been  treated  by  me  with  can* 
dour,  which  they  have  not  been  careful  of  observ- 
ing to  one  another.  It  is  not  easy  to  discover 
from  what  cause  the  acrimony  of  a  scholiast  can 
naturally  proceed.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
by  him  are  of  very  small  importance ;  they  in- 
volve neither  property  nor  lioerty;  nor  favour 
the  interest  of  sect  or  party.  The  various  read- 
ings of  copies,  and  dinerent  interpretations  of  a 
passage,  seem  to  be  questions  that  might  exer 
cise  the  wit,  without  engaging  the  passions.  But 
whether  it  be  that  amaU  things  make  mean  mm 
proud^  and  vanity  catches  small  occasions;  or 
that  all  contrariety  of  opinion,  even  in  those  that 
can  defend  it  no  longer,  makes  proud  men  angry ; 
there  is  often  found  in  commentators  a  sponta- 
neous strain  of  invective  and  contempt,  moie 
ea^r  and  venomous  than  is  vented  by  the  most 
funous  controvertist  in  politics  against  those 
whom  he  is  hired  to  de&me. 

Perhaps  the  lightness  of  the  matter  may  con- 
duce to  tne  vehemence  of  the  agency  ;  when  the 
truth  to  be  investigated  is  so  near  to  inexistence, 
as  to  escape  attention,  its  bulk  is  to  be  enlarged 
by  rage  and  exclamation:  that  to  which  all 
would  be  indifierent  in  its  original  state,  may 
attract  notice  when  the  fate  m  a  name  is  ap- 
pended to  it.  A  commentator  has  indeed  great 
temptations  to  supply  by  turbolence  what  ha 
wants  of  dignity,  to  beat  nis  little  gold  to  a  spa^ 
cious  surface,  to  work  that  to  foam  which  no  art 
or  diligence  can  exalt  to  spirit. 

The  notes  which  I  have  bonowad  or  writtcr 
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are  either  illustrative,  by  which  difficulties  are 
explained  ;  or  judicial,  by  which  faults  and  beau- 
ties are  remarked ;  or  emendatory,  by  which  de- 
pravations are  corrected. 

The  explanations  transcribed  from  othera,  if 
I  do  not  subjoin  any  other  interpretation,  I  sup- 
pose commonly  to  be  right,  at  least  I  intend  by 
acquiescence  to  confess,  that  I  have  nothing 
better  to  propose. 

Afler  the  labours  of  all  the  editors,  I  found 
many  passages  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to 
cbstruct  the  greater  number  of  readers,  and 
thought  it  my  duty  to  facilitate  their  passage. 
It  is  impossible  for  an  expositor  not  to  write  too 
little  for  some,  and  too  much  for  others.  He  can 
only  judge  what  is  necessary  by  his  own  experi- 
ence ;  and  how  long  soever  he  may  deliberate, 
will  at  last  explain  many  lines  whicn  the  learned 
will  think  impossible  tu  be  mistaken,  and  omit 
many  for  which  the  ignorant  will  want  his  help. 
These  are  censures  merely  relative,  and  must 
be  auietly  endured.  I  have  endeavoured  to  be 
neither  superfluously  copious,  nor  scrupulously 
reserved,  and  hope  tnat  1  have  made  my  author's 
meaning  accessible  to  many,  who  before  were 
frighted^  from  perusing  him,  and  contributed 
something  to  the  public,  by  diffusing  innocent 
and  rational  pleasure. 

The  complete  explanation  of  an  author  not 
systematic  and  consequential,  but  desultory 
and  vagrant,  abounding  in  casual  allusions  and 
li^ht  hints,  is  not  to  be  expected  from  any  single 
scholiast  All  personal  reflections,  when  names 
are  suppressed,  must  be  in  a  few  years  irrecover- 
ably obliterated ;  and  customs,  too  minute  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  law,  such  as  modes  of  dress, 
formalities  of  conversation,  rules  of  visits,  dispo- 
sition of  furniture,  and  practices  of  ceremony, 
which  naturally  find  places  in  familiar  dialogue, 
are  so  fugitive  and  unsubstantial,  that  they  are 
not  easily  retained  or  recovered.  What  can  be 
known  will  be  collected  by  chance,  from  the  re- 
cesses of  obscure  and  obsolete  papers,  perused 
commonly  with  some  other  view.  Of  this  know- 
ledge every  man  has  some,  and  none  has  much ; 
but  when  an  author  has  engaged  the  public  at- 
tention, those  who  can  add  any  thing[  to  his 
illustration,  communicate  their  discoveries,  and 
time  produces  what  had  eluded  diligence. 

To  time  I  have  been  obliged  to  resign  many 
passages,  which,  though  I  did  not  understand 
them,  will  perhaps  hereafter  be  explained: 
having,  I  hope,  illustrated  some,  whicn  others 
have  neglected  or  mistaken,  sometimes  by  short 
remarks,  or  marginal  directions  such  as  every 
editor  has  added  at  his  will,  and  often  by  com- 
ments more  laborious  than  the  matter  will  seem 
to  deserve ;  but  that  which  is  most  difficult,  is 
not  always  most  important,  and  to  an  editor 
nothing  is  a  trifle  by  which  his  author  is  ob- 
scured. 

The  poetical  beauties  or  defects  I  have  not 
been  very  diligent  to  observe.  Some  plays  have 
more,  and  some  fewer  judicial  observations,  not 
in  proportion  to  their  difference  of  merit,  but 
because  I  gave  this  part  of  my  design  to  chance 
and  to  caprice.  The  reader,  t  believe,  is  seldom 
pleased  to  find  his  opinion  anticipated ;  it  b 
natural  to  delight  more  in  what  we  find  or 
make,  than  in  what  we  receive.  Judgment,  like  I 
other  faculties,  is  improved  by  practice,  and  its 
advanceiYient  is  hindered  by  submission  to  die- } 


tatorial  dedsionB,  as  the  memmy  gnnri  torpf 
by  the  use  of  a  table-book.  Sooie  imitatioo  if 
however  necessary ;  of  all  skill,  part  is  ia&mi 
by  precept,  and  part  is  obtained  by  habit ;  1  ktve 
therefore  shown  so  much  as  may  enable  the  cai* 
didate  for  criticism  to  discover  tzie  rest 

To  the  end  of  most  plays  I  hare  Ofdded  dot 
strictures,  containing  a  genecal  centnr^  if  faalti, 
or  praise  of  excellence ;  in  which  1  snow  ooC 
how  much  I  have  concurred  with  the  cnrml 
opinion  ;  but  I  have  not,  by  any  afl^ctatioo  of 
singularity,  deviated  from  it.  Nothing  u  mi- 
nutely and  particularly  examined,  a2  then* 
fore  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  plays  wkcfa 
are  condemned  there  is  much  to  be  prsiied, 
and  in  those  which  are  praised  much  to  bean- 
demned. 

The  part  of  criticism  in  which  the  whole  nc 
cession  of  editors  has  laboured  with  thegnsteK 
diligence,  which  has  occasioned  the  roost  am^ 
gant  ostentation,  and  excited  the  keeoeM  scri> 
mony,  is  the  emendation  of  cormprted  passtra, 
to  which  the  public  attention  havin^f  beeo  ont 
drawn  by  the  violence  of  the  contention  betwees 
Pope  and  Theobald,  has  been  continned  by  the 
persecution,  which,  with  a  kind  of  conspincj, 
nas  been  since  raised  against  ail  the  pabbbn 
of  Shakspeare. 

That  many  passages  haye  pmod  in  a  state  of 
depravation  through  all  the  editions,  is  indubi- 
tably certain ;  of  these  the  restoration  is  ooly  to 
be  attempted  by  collation  of  copiesi,  or  sagadtr 
of  conjecture.  The  collator's  proviDce  u  nft 
and  easy,  the  conjecturer*s  perilous  and  difficuh. 
Yet  as  the  greater  part  of  the  plays  are  extast 
only  in  one  copy,  the  peril  must  not  be  avoided, 
nor  the  difficulty  refused. 

Of  the  readings  which  this  emdation  of 
amendment  has  hitherto  produced,  some  froa 
the  labours  of  every  publisher  I  haye  advaaced 
into  the  text ;  those  are  to  be  considered  as  is 
my  opinion  sufficiently  supported  -  some  I  have 
rejected  without  mention,  as  eviaentlr  errooe* 
ous ;  some  I  have  left  in  the  notes  wimoat  cco- 
sure  or  approbation,  as  resting  in  equipoise  be- 
tween objection  and  defence ;  and  some,  wkicfi 
seemed  specious  but  not  right,  I  have  inserted 
with  a  subsequent  animadyersion. 

Having  classed  the  observations  of  othen,  I 
was  at  last  to  try  what  I  coold  svbotilate  for 
their  mistakes,  and  how  I  eoald  svp^y  their 
omissions.  I  collated  soch  copies  as  I  eosld 
procure,  and  wished  tor  more,  but  faavs  doc 
fbond  the  collectors  of  these  raiities  yery  con- 
municative.  Of  the  editions  which  chaace  or 
kindness  put  into  my  hands  I  haye  sivea  as 
enumeration,  that  I  may  not  be  Hamrd  Ibr  se- 
glecting  what  I  had  not  the  poyrer  to  do. 

By  examining  the  old  copies,  I  soon  feaad 
that  the  later  pabHshers,  with  all  their  bosfls  of 
diligence,  suffered  many  passages  to  stand  an- 
authorised,  and  contented  dieoaselyes  with 
Rowe*8  regulation  of  the  text,  even  where  thef 
knew  it  to  be  arbitrary,  and  with  a  little  eowi- 
deration  might  have  found  it  to  be  wrong.  Bosie 
of  thesa  alterations  are  only  the  cgectisns  of  a 
word  for  one  that  appeared  to  \mm  noia  elefsst 
or  more  intelligible.  These  coiTUPtions  I  bate 
often  silently  rectified ;  for  the  history  of  oar 
laniniage,  and  the  true  force  of  oar  words,  can 
only  be  preserved,  by  keeninirthe  teitef  aalfcon 
fiee  from  adulteration.    Othen  and  those  vary 
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frequent,  smoothed  the  cadence,  or  regulated  the 
measure  ;  on  these  I  have  not  exercised  the  sanie 
rigour ;  if  only  a  word  was  transposed,  or  a  par- 
ticle inserted  or  omitted,  I  have  sometimes  suf- 
lered  the  line  to  stand ;  for  the  mconstancy  of 
the  copies  is/iuch,  as  that  some  liberties  may  be 
easily  permitted.  But  tliis  practice  I  have  not 
auffered  to  proceed  far,  having  restored  the  pri- 
mitive diction  wherever  it  could  for  any  reason 
be  preferred. 

The  emendations,  which  comparison  of  copies 
•applied,  I  have  inserted  in  the  text ;  sometimes 
where  the  improvement  was  light,  without  notice, 
and  sometimes  with  an  account  of  the  reasons  of 
the  change. 

Conjecture,  though  it  be  sometimes  unavoid- 
able, I  have  not  wantonly  or  licentiously  in- 
dulged. It  has  been  my  settled  principle,  that 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  books  is  probably  true, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  disturbed  for  the  sake 
cyf  elegance^  perspicuity,  or  mere  improvement  of 
the  sense,  tor  though  much  credit  is  opt  due  to 
the  fidelity,  nor  any  to  the  judcmcnt  of  the  first 
publishers,  yet  they  who  had  the  copy  before 
their  eyes  were  more  likely  to  read  it  ri^ht,  than 
we  who  read  it  only  by  imagination.  But  it  is 
evident  that  they  have  often  made  strange  mis- 
takes by  ignorance  or  negligence,  and  that  there- 
fore something  may  be  properly  attempted  by 
criticism,  keeping  the  middle  way  between  pre- 
sumption and  timidity. 

Such  criticism  I  have  attempted  to  practise, 
and  where  any  passage  appeared  inextricably 
perplexed,  have  endeavoured  to  discover  how  it 
may  be  recalled  to  sense,  with  least  violence. 
But  my  first  labour  is,  always  to  turn  the  old  text 
oo  every  side,  and  try  if  there  be  any  interstice, 
through  which  the  light  can  find  iu  way ;  nor 
would  Huetius  himself  condemn  me,  as  refusing 
the  trouble  of  researoh,  for  the  ambition  of  alte- 
ration. In  this  modest  industry  I  have  not  been 
unsuccessfuL  I  have  rescued  many  lines  from 
the  violations  of  temerity,  and  secured  many 
scenes  from  the  inroads  of  correction.  I  Imve 
adopted  the  Roman  sentiment,  that  it  is  more 
honourable  to  save  a  citizen,  than  to  kill  an 
enemy,  and  have  been  more  careful  to  protect 
than  to  attack. 

I  have  preserved  the  common  distribution  of 
the  plays  into  acts,  though  1  believe  it  to  be  in 
almost  all  the  plays  void  of  authority.  Some  of 
those  which  are  divided  in  the  later  editions  have 
DO  division  in  the  first  folio,  and  some  that  are 
divided  in  the  folio  have  no  division  in  the  pre- 
ceding copies.  The  settled  mode  of  the  theatre 
requires  tour  intervals  in  the  play ;  but  few,  if 
any,  of  our  author's  compositions  can  be  pro- 
perly distributed  in  that  manner.  An  act  is  so 
muco  of  the  drama  as  passes  without  interven- 
tion of  time,  or  change  of  place.  A  pause  makes 
a  new  act  In  every  real,  and  therefore  in  every 
imitative,  action,  the  intervals  may  be  more  or 
lewer,  the  restriction  of  five  acts  being  accidental 
and  arbitrary.  This  Shakspeare  knew,  and  this 
he  practised ;  his  pla3r8  were  written,  and  at  first 
printed  in  one  unbroken  continuity,  and  ought 
now  to  be  exhibited  with  sliort  pauses  interposed 
as  often  as  the  scene  is  changed,  or  any  consi- 
derable time  is  required  to  pass.  This  method 
would  at  once  quell  a  thousand  absurdities. 

In  restoring  the  author's  works  to  their  inte- 
pity,  I  have  considered  the  punctuation   as 


wholly  in  my  power ;  for  what  could  be  their 
care  of  colons  and  commas,  who  corrupted  words 
and  sentences?  Whatever  could  be  cbne  by  ad- 
justing points,  is  therefore  silently  performed,  in 
some  plays  with  mucli  diligence,  in  others  with 
less  ;  It  is  hard  to  keep  a  busy  eye  steadily  fixed 
upon  evanescent  atoms,  or  a  discursive  mind 
upon  evanescent  truth. 

The  same  liberty  has  been  taken  with  a  few 
particles,  or  other  words  of  slight  efiecu  I  nave 
sometimes  inserted  or  omitted  them  without  po- 
tice.  I  have  done  that  sometimes,  which  the 
other  editors  have  done  always,  and  which  in- 
deed the  state  of  the  text  may  sufiiciently  justify. 

The  greater  part  of  readers,  instead  of  blaming 
us  for  passing  trifies,  will  wonder  that  on  mere 
trifles  so  much  laliour  is  expended,  with  such 
importance  of  debate,  and  such  solemnity  of  dic- 
tion. To  these  I  answer  with  confidence,  that 
they  are  judging  of  an  art  which  thev  do  not  un- 
derstand ;  yet  cannot  much  reproacli  theui  with 
their  ignorance,  nor  promise  that  they  wouUl 
become  in  (general,  by  learning  criticism,  more 
useful,  happier,  or  wiser. 

As  I  practised  conjecture  more,  I  learned  to 
trust  it  less ;  and  after  1  had  printed  a  few  plays, 
resolved  to  insert  none  of  my  own  readings' in 
the  text.  Upon  this  caution  I  now  congratulate 
myself,  for  every  day  increases  my  douot  of  my 
emendations. 

Since  I  have  confined  my  imagination  to  the 
mar^n,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  very  repre 
hensible,  if  I  have  suflered  it  to  play  some  freaks 
in  its  own  dominion.  There  is  no  danger  in  con- 
jecture, if  it  be  proposed  as  conjecture;  and 
while  the  text  remains  uninjured,  those  changes 
may  be  safely  ofllered,  which  are  not  considered 
even  by  him  that  oners  them  as  necessary  or  i 
safe.  " 

If  my  readings  are  of  little  value  they  have  not 
been  ostentatiously  displayed  or  importunately 
obtruded.  I  couM  have  written  lonj|rer  notes,  for 
tlie  art  of  writing  notes  is  not  of  diflicult  attain- 
ment The  work  is  performed,  first  by  railing; 
at  the  stupidity,  negligence,  ignorance^  and  asi- 
nine tastelessncss  of  the  former  editors,  and 
showing,  from  all  tliat  goes  before  and  all  that 
follows,  tlie  inelegance  and  absurdity  of  the  old 
reading;  then  by  proposing  something,  which  to 
superficial  readers  would  seem  specious,  but 
which  the  editor  rejects  with  indignation ;  then 
by  producing  the  true  reading,  with  a  lon^  para- 
phrase, and  concluding  with  loud  acclamations  on 
the  discovery,  ainl  a  sober  wish  for  the  advance- 
ment and  prospciity  of  genuine  criticism. 

All  tliis  may  be  aone^  and  perhaps  done  some- 
times without  mipropriety.  But  I  have  always 
suspected  that  the  reading  is  right,  which  requires 
many  words  to  prove  it  wrong ;  and  the  emen- 
dation wrong,  that  cannot  without  so  much  labour 
appear  to  be  right.  The  justness  of  a  happy 
restoration  strikes  at  once,  and  the  moral  precept 
may  be  well  applied  to  criticism,  ^iiod  duiUat  ns 
feurit. 

To  dread  the  shore  which  he  sees  spread  with 
wrecks,  is  natural  to  the  sailor.  I  had  before  my 
eye  so  many  critical  adventures  ended  in  miscar^ 
nage,  that  caution  was  forced  upon  me.  I  en- 
countered in  every  page  wit  struggling  with  its 
own  sophistry,  and  learning  confused  by  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  its  views.  I  was  forced  to  censure 
those  whom  I  admired,  and  could  not  but  leflecl^ 
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while  I  was  dispossessing  their  emendations,  how 
soon  the  same  feite  mi^ht  happen  to  my  own,  and 
how  many  of  the  readmgs  which  I  have  corrected 
may  be  by  some  other  editor  defended  and  esta- 
blbhed. 

Critica  I  nw,  that  others*  names  efface. 
And  fix  their  own,  with  labour,  in  the  place ; 
Tlieir  own,  like  ocbera,  soon  their  place  reaifnHl, 
Or  diaappoar*d,  and  left  the  flrat  behbid.  Pope. 

That  a  conjectural  critic  should  oflen  be  mis- 
Ulteii,  cannot  be  wonderful,  either  to  others  or 
himself  if  it  be  considered,  that  in  his  art  there 
is  no  system,  no  principal  and  axiomatical  truth, 
that  regulates  subordinate  positions.  His  chance 
of  error  is  renewed  at  ereiy  attempt ;  an  oblique 
view  of  the  passa^j  a  slignt  misapprehension  of 
a  phrase,  a  casuiu  inattention  to  tne  parts  con- 
nected, is  sufficient  to  make  him  not  only  fail, 
but  fdil  ridiculously ;  and  when  he  succeed;}  best, 
he  produces  perhaps  but  one  reading  of  many 
prooable,  and  he  that  suggests  another  will 
always  be  able  to  dispute  his  claims. 

It  IS  an  unhappy  state,  in  which  danger  is  hid 
under  pleasure.  The  allurements  of  emen- 
dation are  scarcely  resistible.  Conjecture  has  all 
the  joy  and  all  the  pride  of  invention,  and  he  that 
has  once  started  a  happy  change,  is  too  much 
delisted  to  consider  what  objections  may  rise 
against  it 

Yet  conjectural  criticism  has  been  of  great  use 
in  the  learned  world ;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to 
depreciate  a  study,  that  has  exercised  so  many 
mighty  minds,  from  the  revival  of  learning^  to  our 
own  age,  from  the  bishop  of  Aleria  to  English 
Bentley.  The  critics  of  ancient  authors  have, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  sagacity,  many  assisi- 

>ances,  which  the  editor  of  Shakspeare  is  con- 
demned to  want  They  are  employed  upon 
grammatical  and  settled  languages,  whose  con- 
struction contributes  so  much  to  perspicuity,  that 
Homer  has  fewer  passages  unintelliffible  than 
Chaucer.  The  words  have  notonl^  a  Known  re- 
gimen, but  invariable  quantities,  which  direct  and 
confine  the  choice.  There  are  commonly  more 
manuscripts  than  one;  and  they  do  not  often 
conspire  in  the  same  mistakes.  Yet  Scali^er 
coula  confess  to  Salmasius  how  little  satisfaction 
his  emendations  gave  him.  lUudunt  nobU  corv- 
jeettirct  nof fra,  quorum  naa  pudet^  mateaquam  in 
nuUores  anliees  incidimus.  And  Lipsius  could 
complain,  that  critics  were  making  faults  by  try- 
ing to  remove  them ;  Ul  olim  vUlis,  iia  nunc  renu^ 
dUt  laborahir.  And,  indeed,  where  mere  conjec- 
ture is  to  be  used,  the  emendations  of  Scaliger 
and  Lipsius,  notwithstanding  their  wonderful 
sagacity  and  erudition,  are  often  vague  and  dis- 
putable, like  mine  or  Theobald's. 

Perhaps  I  may  not  be  more  censured  fordoing 
wrong,  Uian  for  doing  little ;  for  raising  in  the 
public  expectations  which  at  last  I  have  not 
answered.  The  exjpectation  of  ignorance  is  in- 
definite, and  that  of  knowledge  is  often  tyranni- 
cal. It  b  hard  to  satisfy  those  who  knew  not 
what  to  demand,  or  those  who  demand  by  design, 
what  they  think  impossible  to  be  done.  I  have 
indeed  disappointed  no  opinion  more  than  my 
own ;  yet  I  have  endeavored  to  perform  my  task 
with  no  slight  solicitude.  Not  a  single  passage 
in  the  whole  work  has  appeared  to  me  corrupt, 
which  I  have  not  attempted  to  restore ;  or  ob- 
scure, which  I  have  not  endeavoured  to  illustrate. 
In  many  I  have  failed,  like  others ; .  and  from 


many,  after  all  my  efforts,  I  Kave  retreated,  is J 
confessed  the  repulse.  I  have  not  passed  ant 
with  affected  superioritj  what  is  equally  dilficgh 
to  the  reader  and  to  myseU^  bat,  where  I  codd 
not  instruct  him,  have  owned  my  ignaraiice.  1 
might  easily  have  accumulated  a  mass  of  seem- 
ing learning  upon  easy  scenes  ;  but  it  ovgfat  do( 
to  be  imputed  to  negligence,  that,  where  nodung 
was  necessary,  notmn^  has  been  done,  or  that, 
where  others  have  said  enough,  I  have  said  do 
more. 

Notes  are  often  necessary,  but  they  are  necn- 
sary  evils.  Let  him  that  is  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  powers  of  Shakspeare,  and  who  desires 
to  feel  the  highest  pleasure  that  the  diama  can 
give,  read  every  play,  from  the  first  scene  to  the 
last,  with  utter  negligence  of  all  his  commenta- 
tors. When  his  fancy  is  once  on  the  wine,  let  it 
not  stoop  at  correction  or  explanation.  When  his 
attention  is  strongly  engaged,  let  it  disdain  alike 
to  turn  aside  to  the  name  of  Theobakl  and  of 
Pope.  Let  him  read  on  through  brighinesa  and 
obscurity,  through  integrity  and  corruption ;  let 
him  preserve  his  comprraension  of  the  dialoeue 
and  his  interest  in  the  fable.  And  when  the  plea- 
sures of  novelty  have  ceased,  let  him  attempt 
exactness,  and  read  the  commentators. 

Particular  passages  are  cleared  by  notes,  bat 
the  general  effect  of  the  work  is  weakened  The 
mind  is  refrigerated  by  interruption  ;  the  thoughts 
are  diverted  from  the  principal  subject ;  the  rea- 
der is  weary,  he  suspects  not  why ;  and  at  last 
throws  away  the  book  which  he  has  too  diligenlly 
studied. 

Parts  are  not  to  be  examined  till  the  whole  has 
been  surveyed ;  there  is  a  kind  of  intellectaal 
remoteness  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of 
any  great  work  in  its  full  desiffn  and  in  its  tree 
proportions;  a  close  approach  raows  the  smaller 
niceties,  but  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  diseemed 
no  longer. 

It  is  not  very  ^teful  to  consider  how  little  die 
succession  of  editors  has  added  to  this  auChnr'i 
power  of  pleasinff.  He  was  read,  admired,  sta- 
died,  and  imitated,  while  he  waa  yet  deibraied 
with  all  the  improprieties  which  ignorance  aod 
neglect  could  accumulate  upon  him ;  while  the 
reading  was  yet  not  rectified,  nor  his  allosioos 
understood ;  yet  then  did  Dryden  pronounce,  that 
Shakspeare  was  the  "  man,  who,  of  all  modera, 
and  perhaps  andent,  poets,  had  the  largest  and 
most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of 
nature  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew 
them  not  laboriously,  but  luckily ;  when  he  de 
scribes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it,  you  feel 
it  too.  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted 
learning,  give  him  the  greater  commendatioo : 
he  was  naturally  leam«l:  he  needed  not  the 
spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature :  he  looked 
inwards,  and  found  her  there.  I  cannoc  say  he 
is  every  where  alike  j  were  he  so,  I  should  do  h\m 
injury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind. He  is  many  times  flat  and  inaipid ;  hn 
comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches,  his  seriauf 
swelling  into  oombast  But  he  is  always  ereat 
when  some  great  occasion  is  presented  to  him; 
no  man  can  say,  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  lor  his 
wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as  tagh  abovs 
the  rest  of  poets, 

'  Quaniam  lema  sofeiii  inier  vibuma  eapnaal*  ** 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  writor  dvitf 
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want  a  eommentery ;  that  his  language  should 
become  obsolete,  or  his  sentiments  obscure.  But 
it  is  vain  to  carry  wishts  beyond  the  condition  of 
human  things ;  that  which  must  happen  to  all, 
has  happen^  to  Shakspeare,  by  accident  and 
time  ;  and  more  than  has  been  suffered  by  any 
othnr  writer  since  the  use  of  types,  has  been  suf- 
fered by  him,  through  his  own  negligence  of 
fame,  or  perhaps  by  that  superiority  of  mind, 
which  despised  its  own  performances,  when  it 
compared  them  with  its  powers,  and  judged  those 


works  unworthy  to  be  preserved,  which  the  ero- 
tics of  following  ages  were  to  contend  for  the 
fame  of  restoring  and  explaining. 

Among  these  candidates  of  inferior  fame,  I  am 
now  to  stand  the  judgment  of  the  public;  and 
wish  that  I  could  confidently  produce  my  com- 
mentary as  equal  to  the  encouragement  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  receiving.  Every  work  of 
this  kind  is  by  its  nature  deficient,  and  I  should  feel 
little  solicitude  about  the  sentence,  were  it  to  be 
pronounced  only  by  the  skilful  and  the  learned. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 


PLAYS    OF  SHAKSPEARE. 


TEMPEST. 

It  is  observed  of  "The  Tempesyi  th:it  its 
plan  is  regular;  this  the  author  of  "The  Rovi- 
sal"*  thinks,  what  I  think  too,  an  acGidj^nta] 
eflfect  of  the  story,  not  intended  or  regarded  by 
pu^  author.  But  trhatever  might  be  Shak- 
speare^s  intention  in  forming  or  adopting  the  plot, 
he  has  made  it  instrument^  to  the  proauc  tJon  of 
many  characters  diversified  with  boundle^  in* 
venuon,  and  preserved  with  profound  itkill  la 
nature,  extensive  knowledge  of  opinion.'i,  and 
accurate  observation  of  life.  In  a  single  drarna 
are  here  exhibited  pvinces,  courtiers,  and  ^Hiloni^ 
all  speaking  in  their  real  characters.  Thcrt:  les 
the  agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  oorlhly ' 
goblin  ;  the  operations  of  magic,  the  tumuUa  of 
a  storm,  the  adventures  of  a  desert  island,  the 
native  effusion  of  untaught  affection,  the  punish- 
ment of  guilt,  and  the  final  happiness  of  the  pair 
for  whom  our  passions  and  reason  are  equal  I  v 
interested. 

TWO  OENTLEAfEN  OF  VERONA. 

In  this  pla^  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  know* 
ledge  and  ignorance^  of  care  and  neglig^ence. 
The  versification  is  often  excellent,  the  aliiiKioni 
are  learned  and  just ;  but  tlie  author  convev«L  Im 
heroes  by  sea  from  one  inland  town  to  anoiFier  in 
the  same  country;  he  places  the  emp&ror  at 
Milan,  and  sends  his  young  men  to  attend  him, 
but  never  mentions  him  more;  he  make^  Pro* 
theus,  aAer  an  interview  with  Silvia,  say  ho  has 
only  seen  her  picture ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  liie 
old  copies,  he  has,  by  mistaking  places,  left  bits 
acenerjr  inextricable.  The  reason  of  all  Ui  i  s  con- 
fusion seems  to  be,  that  he  took  his  story  from  a 
novel,  which  he  sometimes  followed,  and  Siomi^ 
times  forsook,  sometimes  remembered,  and  some- 
times foreoL 

That  Skis  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shak* 
speare,  1  have  bitle  doubL  If  it  be  taken  from 
him,  to  whom  shall  it  be  given  ?  This  qu^HUon 
may  be  asked  of  all  the  disputed  plays,  except 


•  Mr.  Heath,  who  wrote  a  Refisal  of  81ialcip««r4't 
•szc  pubUslkcd  Id  tt?o.  circa  I76A. 


"  Titus  Andronicus  :'*  and  it  will  be  found  more 
credible,  that  Shakfln>eare  might  sometimes  sink 
below  his  highest  nighu,  than  that  any  other 
should  rise  up  to  his  lowest. 

MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 

Of  this  play  there  is  a  tradition  preserred  by 
Mr.  Rowe,  that  it  was  written  at  tne  command 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  so  delighted  with 
the  character  of  Falstaff,  that  she  wished  it  to  be 
diffused  through  more  plays  ;  but  suspecting  that 
it  might  pall  by  continued  uniformity,  directed 
the  poet  to  diversify  his  manner  by  showing  him 
in  love.  No  task  is  harder  than  that  of  writing 
to  the  ideas  of  another.  Shakspeare  knew  what 
the  queen,  if  the  story  be  true,  seems  not  to  have 
known,  that  by  any  real  passion  of  tenderness, 
the  selfish  craft,  the  careless  jollity,  and  the  lazy 
luxury  of  Falstaff  must  have  suffered  so  much 
abatementj  Uiat  little  of  his  former  cast  would 
have  remained.  Falstaff  could  not  love,  but  by 
ceasing  to  be  Falstaff.  He  could  only  counter- 
feit love,  and  his  profession  could  be  prompted, 
not  by  the  hope  of  pleasure,  but  of  money.  Thus 
the  poet  approached  as  near  as  he  could  to  the 
work  enjoined  him ;  yet  having  perhaps  m  the 
former  plays  completed  his  own  idea,  seems  not 
to  have  been  able  to  give  Falstaff  all  his  former 
power  of  entertainment 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and 
number  of  the  personages,  who  exhibit  mora 
characters  appropriated  and  discriminated,  than 
perhaps  can  be  found  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakspeare  was  the  first  that  pio- 
duced  upon  the  Elnglish  stage  the  effect  of  lan- 
£ua^  distorted  and  depraved  by  provincial  or 
foreign  pronunciation,  I  cannot  oeitainly  decide. 
This  mode  of  forming  ridiculous  characters  can 
confer  praise  only  on  him,  who  originally  disco- 
vered it,  for  it  requires  not  much  of  either  wit  or 
judgment ;  its  success  must  be  derived  ahnost 
wholly  from  the  player,  but  its  power  in  a  skil- 
ful mouth,  even  he  that  despises  it,  is  unable  to 
resist. 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient :  thm 
pction  begins  and  ends  often  before  the  eonchi. 
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■ion,  and  the  different  parts  might  chanffe  placeit 
wftliout  inconvenience;  but  iis  general  power, 
that  power  by  which  all  works  of  genius  shall 
finally  be  tried,  is  such,  that  perhaps  it  never  ytt 
had  reader  or  spectator,  who  did  not  think  it  Uiu 
•Don  at  an  end. 

MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

There  is  perhaps  not  one  of  Shakspeare';!* 
plays  more  darkened  than  this,  by  the  peculiari- 
ties of  iis  author,  and  the  unskilfulness  of  iu 
editors,  by  distortions  of  praise,  or  negligence  of 
transcription. 

The  novel  of  "  Giraldi  Cynthio,"  from  which 
Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  tht^ 
fable,  may  be  reaa  in  *' Shakspeare  Illustrated/' 
elegantly  translated,  with  remarks,  which  will 
assist  the  inquirer  to  discover  how  much  absur- 
dity Shakspeare  has  admitted  or  avoided. 

1  cannot  but  suspect  that  some  other  had  nevi  - 
modelled  this  novel  of  Cynihio,  or  written  a  story 
which  in  some  particulars  resembled  it,  and  thivt 
Cynthio  was  not  the  author  whom  Shakspeare 
immediately  followed.  The  emperor,  in  Cyii* 
thio,  is  named  Maximine ;  the  duke,  in  Shalf- 
speare's  enumeration  of  the  persons  of  the  drama^ 
is  called  Vincentio.  This  appears  a  very  sligiii 
•emark  ;  but  since  the  duke  has  no  name  in  the 
play,  nor  is  ever  mentioned  but  by  his  title,  why 
should  he  be  called  Vincentio  among  the  person  t, 
but  because  the  name  was  copied  from  the  etor}\ 
and  placed  superfluously  at  the  head  of  the  list 
by  the  mere  habit  of  tmnscription  ?  It  is  then:- 
fore  likely,  that  there  was  tnen  a  story  of  Viii- 
oentio^  duke  of  Vienna,  different  from  that  of 
Maximine,  emperor  of  the  Romans. 

Of  this  play,  the  light  or  comic  part  is  very 
natural  and  pleasing,  but  the  grave  scenes,  if  a. 
few  passages  be  excepted,  have  more  labour 
than  elegance.  The  plot  is  rather  intricate  than 
artful.  The  time  of  the  action  is  indefinite  ^ 
some  time,  we  know  not  how  much,  must  have 
elapsed  between  the  recess  of  the  duke,  and  tliL: 
imprisonment  of  Claudio ;  for  he  must  havir 
learned  the  story  of  Mariana  in  his  disguise,  or 
ke  delegated  his  power  to  a  man  already  known 
to  be  corrupted.  The  unities  of  action  and  plaet- 
an  sufficiently  preserved. 

LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 

In  this  play,  which  all  the  editors  have  con- 
eurred  to  censure,  and  some  have  rejected  as  un- 
worthy of  our  poet,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  are  nviny  passages  mean,  childish,  and 
vulgar ;  and  some  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
•xhibited,  as  we  are  told  they  were,  to  a  maideji 
queecL  But  there  are  scattered  through  the 
whole  many  sparks  of  genius ;  nor  is  there  any 
play  that  has  more  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of 
Shakspeare. 

MiDSUBfMEB  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 
Wild  and  fantastical  as  this  play  is,  all  the 
parts  in  their  various  modes  are  well  written,  and 
give  the  kind  of  pleasure  which  the  author  dc^ 
si^ed.  Fairies  in  his  time  were  much  in  fa- 
■hion ;  common  tradition  had  made  them  familiar^ 
and  Spenser's  poem  had  made  them  greaL 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 
It  has  been  lately  discovered,  that  this  fable  is 
taken  f  rcmi  a  story  in  the  **  Pecorone"  of  Gio- 
wmm  KamHiM^  a  novtliily  wIm  wrote  in  1S78, 


The  story  has  been  publishsB  in  Engliiii,  and  1 
have  epitomized  the  translation.  The  transb> 
tor  is  ot  opinion,  that  the  choice  of  the  caskets  ii 
borrowed  from  a  tale  of  Boccace,  which  I  hare 
likewise  abridged,  though  I  Mieve  that  Shak- 
speare must  have  had  some  other  novel  in  view. 

Of  "  The  Merchant  of  Vemce,"  tha  style  is 
even  and  easy,  with  few  peculiarities  of  diction, 
or  anomalies  of  construction.  The  eomic  put 
raises  laughter,  and  the  serious  fizea  expectation. 
The  probability  of  either  one  or  the  other  story 
cannot  be  mamtained.  The  union  of  two  sc- 
tions  in  one  event  is  in  this  drama  eminently 
happy.  Dryden  was  much  pleased  with  his 
own  address  in  connecting  Jie  two  plots  of  his 
"  Spanish  Friar,*^  which  yet,  I  believe^  the  critic 
will  find  excelled  by  this  play. 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

Of  this  play  the  fable  is  wild  and  pleasing.  I 
know  not  now  the  ladies  will  approve  the  &ci- 
lity  with  which  both  Rosalind  and  Celia  give 
away  their  hearts.  To  Celia  much  maj  be  for- 
given for  the  heroism  of  her  friendship.  The 
character  of  Jacques  is  natural  and  well  presenr- 
ed.  The  comic  dialogue  is  very  sprightly,  with 
less  mixture  of  low  buffoonery  than  in  some 
other  plays  :  and  the  graver  part  is  elegant  and 
harmonious.  By  hastening  to  the  end  of  his 
work,  Shakspeare  suppressed  the  dialogue  b^ 
tween  the  usurper  ana  the  hermit,  and  lost  ao 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson  in  which 
he  might  have  found  matter  worthy  of  hU  high- 
est powers. 

TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 

Of  this  play  the  two  plots  are  so  well  united 
that  they  can  hardly  be  called  two  without  in- 
jury to  tne  art  with  which  the^  are  interwoveiL 
The  attention  is  entertained  with  all  the  variety 
of  a  double  plot,  yet  is  not  distracted  by  tmooo- 
nected  incidents. 

The  part  between  Katharine  and  Petrachio  is 
eminently  sprightly  and  diverting.  At  the  mar- 
riage of  Bianca,  the  arrival  of  the  real  father, 
perhaps,  produces  more  perplexity  than  pleasure. 
The  whole  play  is  very  popular  and  diverting. 
ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

This  play  has  many  delightful  scenes,  tbongfa 
not  sufficiently  probable,  and  some  happy  cha- 
racters, thouffh  not  new,  nor  proda<»d  oy  any 
deep  knowledge  of  hnman  natore.  Pardles  is  a 
boaster  and  a  coward,  such  as  has  always  been 
the  sport  of  the  stage,  but  perhaps  never  raised 
more  laughter  or  contempt  than  in  the  hands  of 
Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram ;  a  man 
noble  without  generosity,  and  youn^  witboot 
truth;  who  marries  Helen  as  a  coward,  %nA 
leaves  her  as  a  profligate :  when  ahe  ia  dead  by 
his  unkindness,  sneals  home  to  a  second  mar- 
riage, is  accused  by  a  woman  whom  he  has 
wronged,  defends  himself  by  falsehood,  and  is 
dismissed  to  happiness. 

The  story  of  Bertram  and  Diana  had  been  told 
before  of  Mariana  and  Angelo,  and,  to  cooIms 
the  truth,  scarcely  merited  to  be  heard  a  aeoond 
time. 

TWELFTH  NIOHT. 

This  play  is  in  the  graver  part  elegant  and 
easy,  and  in  some  of  the  lighter  tcenea  esqai- 
sitely  humorous,     Ague-eMak  *  "^ 
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preat  propriety,  fnit  his  character  is^  in  a  great 
measure,  that  of  natural  fatuity,  and  is  therefore 
Hot  the  proper  prey  of  a  satirisL  The  soliloquy 
of  Malvolio  is  truly  comic ;  he  is  betrayed  to  ndi* 
cole  merely  by  hi«  pride.  The  marriage  of  Oli- 
via, and  the  succeeding  perplexity,  though  well 
enouffh  contrived  to  divert  on  the  stage,  wants 
credimlity,  and  fails  to  produce  the  proper  in> 
atructbn  required  in  the  drama,  as  it  exhioits  no 
just  picture  of  Rfe. 

WINTEE*8  TALE. 

The  story  of  this  play  is  taken  from  "  The 
pleasant  History  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,"  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Greene. 

This  play,  as  Dr.  Warburton  justly  observes, 
is,  with  all  its  absurdities,  very  enteruming.  The 
character  of  Autoiycus  is  verr  naturally  con- 
ceived, and  strongly  represented. 

MACBETH. 

This  play  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
priety ot  its  fictions,  and  solemnity,  grandeur, 
and  variety  of  its  action,  but  it  has  no  nice  dis- 
criminations of  character;  the  events  are  too 
great  to  admit  the  influence  of  particular  dispo- 
sitions, and  the  course  of  the  action  necessarily 
determines  the  conduct  of  the  agents. 

The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  described : 
and  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  be  said,  in 
defence  of  some  parts  which  now  seem  improba- 
ble, that  in  Shakspeare's  time  it  w€is  necessary 
to  warn  credulity  against  vain  and  illusive  pre- 
dictions. 

The  passions  are  directed  to  their  true  end. 
Lady  Macbeth  is  merely  detested  ;  and  though 
the  courage  of  Macbeth  preserves  some  esteem, 
yet  every  reader  rejoices  at  his  falL 

KINO  JOHN. 

The  tragedv  of  "King  John,**  though  not 
written  with  the  utmost  {>ower  of  Shakspeare, 
is  varied  with  a  very  pleasing  interchange  of  in- 
cidents and  characters.  The  lady's  grief  is  very 
afiecting  ;  and  the  character  of  the  bastard  con- 
tains that  mixture  of  greatness  and  levity  which 
this  author  delighted  to  exhibit. 

KINO  RICHARD  H. 

This  play  is  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  of 
HoUinshed,  in  which  many  passages  may  be 
found  which  Shakspeare  has,  with  very  little 
alteration,  transolanted  into  his  scenes ;  particu- 
larly a  speech  or  the  bishop  of  Carlisle  in  defence 
of  King  Richard's  unalienable  right,  and  inmau- 
nity  from  human  jurisdiction. 

Jonson,  who,  in  his  *'  Catiline  and  Sejanus,'* 
has  inserted  many  speeches  from  the  Roman 
historians,  was  perhaps  induced  to  that  practice 
by  the  example  of  Shakspeare,  who  had  conde- 
scended sometimes  to  copy  more  ignoble  writers. 
But  Shakspeare  had  more  of  his  own  than  Jonson, 
and  if  he  sometimes  was  willing  to  spare  his  la- 
bour, showed  by  what  he  performed  at  other 
times,  that  his  extracts  were  made  by  choice  or 
idleness  rather  than  necessity. 

This  play  is  one  of  those  which  Shakspeare 
has  apparently  revised  ;  but  as  success  in  works 
of  invention  is  not  always  proportionate  to  la- 
bour, it  is  not  finished  at  last  with  the  happy 
force  of  some  other  of  his  tragedies,  nor  can  be 
said  much  to  affect  the  passions,  or  enlarge  the 
miderstanding. 


KINO  HENRY  IV.  PART  H. 


I  fancy  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this  play, 
cries  out  with  Desdemona,  **  O  most  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion  !"  As  this  play  was  not,  to 
our  knowledge,  divided  into  acts  by  the  author, 
1  cotdd  be  content  to  conclude  it  with  the  death 
of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

In  that  Jerusalem  shell  Harry  die. 

These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  flf\h  set 
of  "Henry  the  Fourth,**  might  then  be  the  first 
of  "  Henry  the  Fifth  :"  but  the  truth  is,  that  they 
do  unite  very  commodiijusly  to  either  play. 
When  these  plays  were  represented,  I  believe 
they  ended  as  they  are  now  ended  in  the  books ; 
but  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  designed  that  the 
whole  series  of  action,  from  the  oeffioning  of 
"  Richard  the  Second,'*  to  the  end  of  "  Henry 
the  Fifth,**  should  be  considered  by  the  reader  as 
one  work,  upon  one  plan,  only  broken  into  parts 
by  the  necessity  of  exhibition. 

None  of  Sliakspeare*s  plays  are  more  read 
than  the  *'  First  and  Second  Parts  of  Henry  the 
Fourth.**  Perhaps  no  author  has  ever  in  two 
plays  afibrded  so  much  delight.  The  great  events 
are  interesting,  for  the  fate  of  kingdoms  depend 
upon  them  ;  the  slighter  occurrences  are  divert* 
ing,  and,  except  one  or  two,  sufficiently  pro- 
bable ;  the  incidents  are  multiplied  with  won- 
derful fertility  of  invention,  and  the  characters 
diversified  with  the  utmost  nicety  of  discernment, 
and  the  profoundest  skill  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comic 
and  traffic  part,  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilitiee 
and  violent  passions,  whose  sentiments  are  right, 
though  his  actions  are  wrone ;  whose  virtues  are 
obscured  by  nesligence,  and  whose  understand- 
ing is  dissipated  by  levity.  In  his  idle  hours  he 
is  rather  loose  than  wicked  ;  and  when  the  occa^ 
sion  forces  out  his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great 
without  efibrt,  and  brave  without  tumult  The 
trifler  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and  the  hero  again 
reposes  in  the  tiifler.  This  character  is  great, 
original,  and  just 

Percy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  choleric  and  quar- 
relsome,and  has  only  the  soldier*s  virtues,  gsnat 
rosity  and  courage. 

But  Falstafi;  unimitated,  unimitable  Falstafl^ 
how  shall  I  describe  thee  7  Thou  compound  of 
sense  and  vice:  of  sense  which  may  be  admired, 
but  not  esteemed ;  of  vice  which  may  be  despised, 
but  hardly  detested.  Falstaff  is  a  character  load- 
ed with  faults,  and  with  those  faults  which  nati»- 
rally  produce  contempt  He  is  a  thief  and  a 
glutton,  a  coward  ana  a  boaster,  always  ready 
to  cheat  the  weak,  and  prey  upon  the  poor;  to 
terrify  the  timorous,  and  insult  the  defenceless. 
At  once  obsequious  and  malignant,  he  satiriaes 
in  their  absence  those  whom  he  lives  by  flatteiw 
ing.  He  is  familiar  with  the  prince  only  as  an 
agent  of  vice,  but  of  this  familianty  he  is  so  proud, 
as  not  only  to  be  supercilious  and  haughty  with 
common  men,  but  to  think  his  interest  of  im- 
portance to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the 
man  thus  corrupt,  thus  despicable,  makes  him- 
self necessary  to  the  prince  that  despises  him. 
by  the  most  pleasing  of  all  qualities,  perpetual 
gayety,  by  an  unfailing  power  of  exciting  Iao|di- 
ter,  which  is  the  more  freely  indulged,  as  his  wit 
is  not  of  the  splendid  or  ambitious  aind^  but  con- 
sists in  easy  scapes  and  sallies  of  levity,  which 
make  sport,  but  raise  no  envy.    It  mutt  be  ob- 
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«eiTed,  that  he  is  stained  with  no  enormous  or 
■anguioary  crimes,  so  that  his  licentiousness  is 
not  so  offenavc  but  that  it  may  be  borne  for  his 
mirth. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  representa- 
tion is,  that  no  man  is  more  dangerous  than  he 
that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  the  power  to 
please ;  and  that  neither  wit  nor  honesty  ought 
to  think  themseWes  safe  with  such  a  companion, 
when  they  see  Henry  seduced  by  Falstaff. 
KINO  HCNRY  V. 

This  play  has  many  scenes  of  high  dignity, 
and  many  of  easy  merriment  The  character  of 
the  king  is  well  supported,  except  in  his  court- 
■hip,  where  he  has  neither  the  vivacity  of  Hal, 
nor  the  grandeur  of  Henry.  The  humour  of 
Pistol  is  very  hapoily  co^tinUted :  his  character 
kas  perhaps  been  the  model  of  all  the  bullies  that 
kave  yet  appeared  on  the  English  stage. 

The  lines  given  to  the  chorus  have  many  ad- 
mirers ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  in  them  a  little  may 
be  praised,  and  much  must  be  forgiven :  nor  can 
it  be  easily  discovered  why  the  intelligence  given 
by  the  chorus  is  more  necessary  in  this  play, 
than  in  many  others  where  it  is  omitted.  Thd 
great  defect  of  this  play  is  the  emptiness  and  nar- 
rowness of  the  last  act,  which  a  very  Uttle  dili- 
gence might  have  easily  avoided. 

KINO  HENRY  VL  PART  I. 
Of  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that 
of  the  folio  in  1623,  though  tne  two  succeeding 
parts  are  extant  in  two  editions  in  quarto.  That 
the  second  and  third  parts  were  published  with- 
out the  first,  may  be  admitted  as  no  weak  proof 
that  the  copies  were  surreptitiously  obtained,  and 
that  the  printers  of  that  time  gave  the  public 
those  plays,  not  such  as  the  author  designed, 
but  such  as  the^  could  get  them.  That  this'play 
was  written  before  the  two  others,  is  undubitably 
collected  from  the  series  of  events ;  that  it  was 
written  and  played  before  Henry  the  Fifth,  is 
apparent,  because  in  the  epilogue  there  is  men- 
tion made  of  this  play,  and  not  of  the  other  parts : 

Henrj  the  Sixth  in  ■waddling  bands  cmwn*d  Icing, 
WhoM  atate  so  many  had  the  manating 
That  they  loat  France,  and  made  hie  England  bleed, 
Which  oft  our  icage  hath  ahown. 

Prance  is  lost  in  this  play.  The  two  following 
contain,  as  the  old  title  imports,  the  contention 
of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  second  and  third  parts  of  "  Henry  VI." 
were  printed  in  1600.  When  "  Henry  V;"  was 
written,  we  know  not,  but  it  was  printed  likewise 
in  1600,  and  therefore  before  the  publication  of 
the  first  part:  the  first  part  of  "Henry  VI." 
had  been  often  shown  on  the  stage,  and  would 
certainly  have  appeared  in  its  place  had  the  au- 
thor been  the  publisher. 

itiNO  HENRY  VL    PART  m. 

The  three  parts  of  "  Henry  VI.*'  are  suspecU 
ad,  by  Mr.  Theobald,  of  being  supposititious, 
and  are  declared,  by  Dr.  Warburton,  to  be  cer- 
tainly not  Shakspeare's.  Mr.  Theobald's  sus- 
picion arises  from  some  obsolete  words ;  but  the 
phraseology  is  like  the  rest  of  our  author's  style, 
and  single  words,  of  which  however  I  do  not 
observe  more  than  two,  can  conclude  little. 

Dr.  Warburton  gives  no  reasdn,  but  I  suppose 
him  to  judge  upon  deeper  principles  and  more 


comprehensive  views,  and  to  drrnw  bia  opiiiioii 
from  the  general  effect  and  sjwptt  of  the  cmapth 
sitioo,  which  he  thinks  inferior  to  the  other  his* 
torical  plays. 

From  mere  inferiority  nothiDg  can  be  infer- 
red;  in  the  productions  of  wit  uere  will  be  m- 
equality.  Sometimes  jucU^ment  will  err,  and 
sometimes  the  matter  itselfwiU  defeat  the  aitisL 
Of  every  author's  works  one  will  be  the  best 
and  one  will  be  the  worst  The  colours  are  not 
equally  pleasing,  nor  the  attitudes  Mnallyfirace- 
ful,  in  all  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  Reynolds. 

Dissimihtude  of  style,  and  heterogeneonsnens 
of  sentiment,  mav  sufficiently  show  that  a  work 
does  not  really  belong  to  the  repated  author. 
But  in  these  plays  no  such  marks  of  sparioos- 
ness  are  found.  The  diction,  the  versification, 
and  the  figures,  are  Shakspeare's.  These  plays, 
considered  without  regard  to  characters  and  m- 
cidents,  merelj  as  narratives  in  verse,  are  more 
happily  conceived,  and  more  accurately  finished, 
than  those  of  "King  John,**  ••Richard  ll.^or 
the  tragic  scenes  of^**  Henry  TV,  and  V."  If 
we  take  these  plays  from  Sbakspeare,  to  whom 
shall  they  be  given  ?  What  author  of  that  age 
had  the  same  easiness  of  expression  and  fluency 
of  numbers  ? 

Having  considered  the  evidence  given  by  the 
plays  themselves,  and  found  it  in  their  favour, 
let  us  now  inquire  what  corroboration  can  be 
gained  from  other  testimony.  They  are  ascribed 
to  Sbakspeare  by  the  first  editors,  whose  attes- 
tation may  be  received  in  (questions  offset,  how- 
ever unskilfully  they  supenntended  their  edition. 
They  seem  to  be  declared  genuine  by  the  voice 
of  Sbakspeare  himself,  who  refers  to  the  second 
play  in  his  epilogue  to  "  Henir  V.*»  and  appa- 
rently connects  the  first  act  of  «•  Richard  tn." 
with  the  last  of  the  third  part  of  ••Henry  VL" 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  plays  wer^  popidar, 
and  that  therefore  he  alluded  to  them  as  well 
known  ;  it  may  be  answered,  with  equal  proba- 
bility, that  the  natural  passions  of  a  poet  would 
have  disposed  him  to  separate  his  own  works 
from  those  of  an  inferior  nand.  And,  indeed,  if 
an  author's  own  testimony  is  to  be  overthrown 
by  speculative  criticism,  no  man  can  be  any 
longer  secure  of  literary  reputation. 

Of  these  three  plays  I  think  the  second  the 
best  The  truth  is,  that  they  have  not  suflkient 
variety  of  action,  for  the  incidents  are  too  often 
of  the  same  kind  ;  yet  many  of  the  characters 
are  well  discriminated.  King  Henry  and  Ins 
queen,  king  Edward,  the  duke  of  GHoocester. 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  are  very  strongly  and 
distinctly  painted. 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  ports  of 
•'Henry  VI."  and  of  •'Henry  V."  are  so  ap- 
parently imperfect  and  mutilated,  that  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  them  the  first. draughts 
of  Sbakspeare.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  them 
copies  taaen  by  some  auditor  who  wrote  down, 
during  the  representation,  what  the  time  would 
penmt,  then  perhaps  filled  up  some  of  his  omis- 
sions at  a  second  or  third  hearing,  and  wheft  hs 
had  by  this  method  formed  something  like  a 
play,  sent  it  to  the  printer. 

KINO  RICHARD  m. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  &B 
author's  peiformances ;  yet  I  know  not  whetbsr 
it  has  not  happened  to  him  as  to  otben^  lo  .bf 
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praiaed  most,  when  praise  u  not  most  deserved. 
That  this  play  has  scenes  noble  in  themselvi^^j 
and  very  well  contrived  to  strike  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, cannot  be  denied.  But  some  parts  are  tri- 
fling, others  shocking,  and  some  improbable. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  observations  or 
the  learned  critics,  but  that  some  traces  of  this 
anti()uaied  exhibition  are  siiU  retained  in  the 
rustic  puppet-plays,  in  which  1  have  seen  the 
Devil  very  lustily  belaboured  by  Punch,  whom 
I  hold  to  be  the  legitimate  successor  of  the  old 
Vice. 

KINO  HENRY  YUl. 

The  plav  of  "Henry  the  Eighth"  is  one  of 
those  wliicfi  still  keep  possession  of  the  stage  by 
the  splendour  of  its  pageantry.  The  coronation^ 
about  forty  years  ago,  drew  the  people  together 
in  multitudes  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter. 
Yet  pomp  is  not  the  only  merit  of  this  play. 
The  mecK  sorrows  and  virtuous  distress  of 
Katharine  have  furnished  some  Scenes,  which 
may  be  justly  numbered  among  the  sreaitAt 
eflbrts  or  tragedy.  But  the  genius  or  Shak- 
speare  comes  in  and  goes  out  with  Katharine. 
£very  other  part  may  be  easily  conceived,  and 
easily  written. 

The  historical  dramas  are  now  concluded,  of 
which  the  two  Mirts  of  "Henry  the  Fourth," 
and  "Henry  the  Fifth,'*  are  among  the  hapnieet 
of  our  author's  compositions  ;  and  "King  Jonn/^ 
"Richani  the  Third,"  and  "Henry  the  Eighth, *» 
deservedly  stand  in  the  second  class.  Thost 
whose  curiosity  would  refer  the  historical  scene? 
to  thdr  original,  may  consult  HoUinshed,  and 
sometimes  Hall:  from  Hollinshed,  Shakspeare 
has  often  inserted  whole  speeches  with  no  more 
alteration  than  was  necessary  to  the  numbers  of 
his  verse.  To  transcribe  them  into  the  mar^n 
was  unnecessary,  because  the  original  is  easilj 
examined,  and  tney  are  seldom  less  perspicuous 
in  the  poet  than  in  the  historian. 

To  play  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a  succession  of 
events  by  action  and  dialogue,  was  a  common 
entertainment  amone  our  rude  ancestors,  upon 
mat  festivities.  The  parish  clerks  once  per- 
formed at  Clerkenwell  a  play  which  lasted 
three  days,  containing  "The  History  of  tlie 
World.- 

CORIOLANVS. 

The  tragedy  of  "Coriolanus"  is  one  of  the 
most  arousing  of  our  author's  performance^. 
The  old  man's  merriment  in  Menenius;  tlu 
lofty  lady's  di^ty  in  Voluinnia;  the  bridal 
modesty  in  Virgilia ;  the  pauician  and  military 
haughtness  in  Uoriolanus  ;  the  plebeian  malig- 
nity, and  tribunitian  insolence,  in  Brutus  an  J 
Sicinius,  make  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
variety :  and  the  various  revolutions  of  the  herr^'b 
fortune  fill  the  mind  with  anxious  curiosity. 
There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  bustle  in  the  first 
act,  and  too  little  in  the  last. 

JULIUS  CMSAR, 

Of  this  tragedy  many  particular  passages 
deserve  regard,  and  the  contention  and  recon- 
cilement  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  is  universally 
celebrated  ;  but  I  have  never  been  strongly  agi- 
tated in  DNsrusing  it,  and  think  it  somewhat  cold 
and  unaffecting,  compared  with  some  other  tif 
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Shakspeare's  plays ;  his  adherence  to  the  real 
story,  and  to  Roman  manners,  seems  to  have 
impeded  the  natural  vigour  of  his  genius. 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

This  play  keeps  curiosity  always  busy,  and 
the  passions  always  interested.  The  continual 
hurry  of  the  action,  the  variety  of  incidents,  and 
the  quick  succession  of  one  personag|e  to  an- 
other, call  the  mind  forward  without  intermis- 
sion from  the  first  act  to  the  last.  But  the  power 
of  delighting  is  derived  principally  from  the 
frequent  changes  of  the  scene;  for  except  the 
feminine  arts,  some  of  which  are  too  low,  which 
distingnish.Cleopatra,  no  character  is  very  strongw 
ly  discriminated.  Upton,  who  did  not  easily 
miss  what  be  desired  to  find,  has  discovered  that 
the  language  of  Antony  is,  with  great  skill  and 
learning,  made  pompous  and  superb,  according 
to  his  real  practice.  But  I  think  his  diction  not 
distinguishable  from  that  of  others:  the  most 
tumid  speech  in  the  play  is  that  which  Cttsar 
makes  to  Octavio* 

The  events,  of  which  the  principal  are  de- 
scribed according  to  history,  are  produced  with- 
out any  art  of  connexion  or  care  of  disposition. 

TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 

The  play  of  "  Timon  "  is  a  domestic  tragedy, 
and  therefore  strongly  fastens  on  the  attention 
of  the  reader.  In  the  plan  there  is  not  much 
art,  but  the  incidents  are  natural,  and  the  cha- 
ractera  various  and  exact  The  catastrophe 
afifords  a  very  powerful  warning  against  tnat 
ostentatious  liberality,  which  scattera  bounty, 
but  confers  no  benefits,  and  buys  flattery,  but 
not  friendship. 

In  this  tragedy  are  many  passa^  perplexed, 
obscure,  and  probably  corrupt,  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  rectify,  or  explain,  with  due  dili- 
^nce ;  but  having  only  one  copy,  cannot  pro- 
mise myself  that  my  endeavours  shall  be  much 
applauded. 

TITUS  ANDR0NICU8. 

All  the  editors  and  critics  agree  with  Mr. 
Theobald  in  supposing  this  play  spurious.  I  see 
no  reason  for  differing  from  them  ;  for  the  colour 
of  the  style  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the 
other  plays,  and  there  is  an  attempt  at  regular 
veraification,  and  artificial  closes,  not  always  in* 
elegant,  3'et  seldom  pleasing.  The  barbarity  of 
the  spectacles,  and  tne  general  massacre,  which 
are  here  exhibited,  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
tolerable  to  any  audience ;  yet  we  are  told  by 
Jonson,  that  they  were  not  only  borne,  but 
praised.  That  Shakspeare  wrote  any  part, 
though  Theobald  declares  it  incontestible,  I  see 
no  reason  for  believinc. 

The  testimony  produced  at  the  beginning  of 
this  play,  by  which  it  is  ascribed  to  Shakspeare, 
(s  by  no  means  equal  to  the  argument  against 
(ts  authenticity,  arising  from  the  total  difference 
of  conduct,  language,  and  sentiments,  by  which 
it  stands  apart  from  aH  the  rest  Meres  had 
probably  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  a  title> 
page,  which  though  in  our  time  it  be  sufiicient, 
was  then  of  no  great  authority  j  for  all  the  plays 
which  were  rejected  by  the  nret  collecton  of 
Shakspeare's  works,  and  admitted  in  later  odi> 
tions,  and  again  rejected  by  the  oitical  editoni 
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bad  Shakspeare's  name  on  the  title,  as  we  may 
■uppose,  by  the  fraudulence  of  the  printers,  who, 
while  there  were  yet  no  gaiettes,  nor  advertise- 
ments, nor  any  means  of  circulating  literar}' 
intelliffence,  could  usurp  at  pleasure  any  cele- 
brated name.  Nor  had  Shakspeare  any  interest 
in  detecting  the  imposture,  as  none  of  his  fame 
or  profit  was  produced  by  the  press. 

The  chronology  of  this  pla^  does  not  prove 
it  not  to  be  Shakspeire's.  If  it  had  been  writ- 
ten twenty-five  years  in  1614,  it  mighthave  been 
written  wnen  Shakspeare  was  twenty -five  years 
old.  When  he  left  W  arwickshire  I  know  not ; 
but  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  it  was  rather  too  lato 
to  fly  for  decr-stealing. 

Ravenscroft.  who  in  the  reiffn  of  Charles  11. 
revised  this  play,  and  restored  it  to  the  stage, 
tells  us,  in  his  preface,  from  a  theatrical  traBi* 
tion,  I  suppose,  which  in  his  time  might  be  of 
sufficient  authority,  that  this  play  was  touched 
m  different  parts  by  Shakspeare,  but  written  by 
some  other  poet  I  do  not  find  Shakspeare's 
touches  very  discernible. 

TR0ILU8  AlfD  CRE88IDA. 

This  play  is  more  correctly  written  than  most 
of  Shakspeare^s  compositions,  but  it  is  not  one 
of  rJiose  in  which  either  the  extent  of  hif*  views 
or  elevation  of  his  fancy  is  fully  displayed.  As 
the  story  abounded  with  materials,  he  has  ex- 
erted little  invention ;  but  he  has  diversified  his 
characters  with  great  variety,  and  preserved 
them  with  ^reat  exactness.  His  vicious  charac- 
ters somedmes  disgust,  but  cannot  corrupt,  for 
both  Cressida  and  Pandarus  are  detested  and 
contemned.  The  comic  characters  seem  to 
have  been  the  favourites  of  the  writer ;  they  are 
of  the  superficial  kind,  and  exhibit  more  of  man- 
ners than  nature ;  but  they  are  copiously  filled, 
and  powerfully  impressed. 

Shakspeare  has  in  his  story  followed  for  the 
greater  part  the  old  book  of  Caxton,  which  was 
then  very  popular :  but  the  character  of  Ther- 
sites,  of  whien  it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof 
that  this  play  was  written  after  Chapman  had 
published  his  version  of  Homer 

CYMBELINE. 

This  play  has  many  just  sentiments,  some  na- 
tural dialogues,  and  some  pleasing  scenes,  but 
Chey  are  obtained  at  the  expense  of  much  incon- 
gruity. To  remark  the  folly  of  the  fiction,  the 
absurdity  of  the  conduct,  the  confusion  of  the 
names  and  manners  of  difierent  times,  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  events  in  any  system  of  life, 
were  to  waste  criticism  upon  unresisting  im* 
becility,  upon  faults  too  evident  lor  detection, 
and  too  gross  for  aggravation. 

KINO  LEAR. 

The  tragedy  of  "Lear"  is  deserredly  cde- 
brated  among  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  There 
Is  peilups  no  play  which  keeps  the  attention  so 
strongly  fixed;  which  so  much  agiutes  our 
passions  and  interests  our  curiosity.  The  art- 
mi  involutions  of  distinct  interests,  the  striking 
opposition  of  contrary  characters,  the  sudden 
enanges  of  fortune,  and  the  quick  succession  of 
events,  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  tumult  of 
tndignatioft,  pity,  and  hope.  There  is  no  scene 
whieli  does  not  contribute  to  the  aggravation  of 


the  distress  or  conduct  of  the  action,  and  Kaies 
a  line  which  does  not  conduce  to  the  progress  of 
the  scene.  So  powerful  is  the  current  of  the 
poet's  imagination,  that  the  mind  which  once 
ventures  within  it,  is  hurried  irreaistiUly  akmg. 

On  the  seeming  improbability  of  Lear's  con- 
duct, it  may  be  observed,  that  be  is  represented 
according  to  histories  at  that  time  vulgariy  r^ 
ceived  as  true.  And,  perhaps,  if  we  turn  our 
thoughts  upon  the  barbarity  and  ignorance  ol 
the  age  to  which  this  story  is  refemd,  it  will 
appear  not  so  unlikely  as  while  we  estimate 
Lear*s  manners  by  our  own.  Such  preference  of 
one  daughter  to  another,  or  resignation  of  do- 
minion on  such  conditions,  would  be  yet  credi- 
ble, if  told  of  a  petty  prince  of  Guinea  or  Ma- 
dagascar. Shakspeare,  indeed,  by  the  mention 
of  nis  earls  and  dukes,  has  given  us  the  idea  ol' 
times  more  civilized,  and  of  life  regulated  by 
softer  manners ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  though  he 
so  nicely  discriminates,  and  so  minutely  de* 
scribes,  the  eharacters  of  men,  he  commonly 
neglects  and  confounds  the  characters  of  ajes, 
by  mingling  customs,  ancient  and  modem,  Eog 
lish  ana  fbreiffu. 

My  leamea  fiiend  Mr.  Wartoo,  who  has  in 
"The  Adventurer"  very  minutely  criticised  this 
play,  remarks,  that  the' instances  of  cruelty  are 
too  savage  and  shocking,  and  the  intervention 
of  Edmund  destroys  the  simplicity  of  the  slory. 
These  objections  may,  I  think,  be  answered,  by 
repeating,  ibat  the  cruelty  of  the  daughters  is 
an  histoncal  &ct,  to  which  the  poet  has  added 
little,  having  only  drawn  it  into  a  series  by  dia- 
logue and  action.  But  I  am  not  able  to  apolo- 
gize with  equal  plausibility  for  the  extrusion  of 
uloster's  eyes,  which  seems  an  act  too  horrid  to 
be  endured  in  dramatic  exhibition,  and  such  as 
must  always  compel  the  mind  to  r^eve  its  dis- 
tress by  incredulity.  Yet  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  our  author  well  knew  what  would  please 
the  audience  for  which  he  wrote. 

The  injury  done  by  Edmund  to  the  ampli 
city  of  the  action,  is  abundantly  recoropenaeaby 
the  addition  of  variety,  by  the  art  with  which  he 
is  made  to  co-operate  with  the  chief  design,  and 
the  opportunity  which  he  gives  the  poet  of  com- 
bining perfidy  with  perfidy,  and  connecting  the 
wick^  son  with  the  wicked  daughters,  to  im- 
press this  important  moral,  that  villany  is  never 
at  a  stop,  that  crimes  lead  to  crimes,  and  at  last 
terminate  in  ruin. 

But  though  this  moral  be  inddentallj  enforced, 
Shakspeare  has  sufifered  the  virtue  of  Cordelia 
to  perish  in  a  just  cause,  contrary  to  the  natunl 
ideas  of  justice,  to  the  hope  of  the  reader,  and, 
what  is  yet  more  strange,  to  the  faith  of  chroni- 
cles. Yet  this  conduct  is  justified  by  **Tbe 
Spectator,"  who  blames  Tate  for  giving  Corde- 
lia success  and  happiness  in  his  alteration,  and 
declares,  that  in  his  opinion  the  frsgtd^  ktu  kd 
ktdf  Ua  beauhf,  Dennis  has  remarked,  whether 
justly  or  not,  that,  to  secure  the  favotmhle  re- 
cepUon  of  "Cato"  the  lewn  ises  ptimmed  vitt 
much  false  and  abominable  eriiieUm^  and  that  eo< 
deavours  had  been  used  to  discredit  and  decry 
poetical  justice.  A  play  in  which  the  wicked 
prosper,  and  the  virtuous  mmmnj^  nay  doobl 
less  be  good,  because  it  is  a  jiist  repreeentatisa 
of  the  common  events  of  huoDan  life  *  bat  since 
all  reasonable  beings  naturally  lore  jnstios^  I 
cannot  eaaUy  be  penwdad,  that  Hm  obfomtiBe 
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of  justice  makes  a  play  worse ;  or  that,  if  othpr 
excellencies  are  equal,  the  audience  will  not  aU 
ways  rise  better  pleased  from  tlie  final  triumf^h 
of  persecuted  virtue. 

'  In  the  present  case  the  public  has  decided. 
Cordelia,  from  the  time  of  Tate,  has  always  re- 
tired with  victory  and  felicity.  And,  if  my  sen*- 
sations  could  add  any  thing  to  the  general  suf- 
frage, I  might  relate,  I  was  many  years  ago  bo 
shocked  by  CordeUa's  death,  that  I  know  not 
whether  1  ever  endured  to  read  again  the  lant 
scenes  of  the  play  till  I  undertook  to  revise  them 
as  an  editor. 

There  is  another  controversy  among  the  critics 
concerning  this  plsy.  It  is  disputeid  whether 
the  predominant  image  in  Lear's  disordered 
mind  be  the  loss  of  his  kingdom  or  the  cruelty 
of  his  daughters.  Mr.  Murphy,  a  very  judiciou 
critic,  has  evinced  by  induction  of  particulnr 
passages,  that  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters  is  the 
primary  source  of  his  distress,  and  Uiat  the  \om 
of  royalty  afiects  him  only  as  a  secondary  and 
subordinate  evil.  He  observes,  with  great  just* 
ness,  that  Lear  would  move  our  compassion  but 
little,  did  we  not  rather  consider  the  injured  fa- 
ther than  the  degraded  king. 

The  story  of  this  play,  except  the  episode  of 
Edmund,  which  is  derivra,  I  think,  from  Sidnevt 
is  taken  originally  from  Geoffry  of  Monmoutli, 
whom  HolUnshed  generally  copied :  but  per- 
haps immediately  from  an  old  historical  ballad. 
My  reason  for  believing  that  the  play  was  pos- 
tenor  to  the  ballad,  rather  than  the  ballsd  toUic> 
play,  is  that  the  bsUad  has  nothing  of  Shak- 
speare*s  nocturnal  tempest,  which  is  too  strikinf? 
to  have  been  omitted,  and  that  it  follows  th<^ 
chronicle;  it  has  the  rudiments  of  the  play,  but 
none  of  its  amplifications :  it  first  hinted  Lear'R 
madness,  but  aid  not  array  it  in  circumstanceH. 
The  writer  of  the  ballad  aaded  something  to  tlie 
history,  which  is  a  proof  that  he  would  have 
added  more,  if  more  had  occurred  to  his  mind^ 
and  more  must  have  occured  if  he  had  seen 
Shakspeare. 

ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

This  play  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  our 
autfaor*8  performances.  The  scenes  are  bu»y 
and  various,  the  incidents  numerous  and  import 
tantjthe  catastrophe  irresistibly  affecting,  an<] 
the  process  of  the  action  carried  on  with  sue  1 1 
probability,  at  least  with  such  congruity  to  popu- 
lar opinions,  as  tragedy  requires. 

Here  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of  Shakspeare 
to  exhibit  the  conversation  of  «arentlcmcn,  to  re- 
present the  airy  sprightliness  of  juvenile  elegance  \ 
Mr.  Dryden  mentions  a  tradition,  which  might 
easily  reach  his  time,  of  a  declaration  made  by 
Shakspeare,  that  **he  was  obliged  to  kill  Mer- 
eutio  in  the  third  act,  lest  he  should  have  been 
killed  bvhim."  Yet  he  thinks  him  "no  such 
formidable  person  but  that  he  might  have  lived 
through  the  play,  and  died  in  his  bed,"  without 
danger  to  the  poet  Dryden  well  knew,  had  h(? 
been  in  quest  of  truth,  that  in  a  pointed  sentence, 
more  regard  is  commonly  had  to  the  words  than 
the  thought,  and  that  it  is  very  seldom  to  be  ri- 
gorously understood.  Mercutio's  wit^  gayetyr 
and  courage,  will  always  procure  him  fnends  that 
wish  him  a  longer  life ;  but  his  death  is  not  pre- 
cipitated, he  has  lived  out  the  time  allotted  nim 
^  the  constructioii  of  the  play ;  nor  do  1  doubt 


the  ability  of  Shakspeare  to  have  continued  his 
existence,  though  some  of  his  sallies  are  perhaps 
out  of  the  reach  of  Dryden ;  whose  genius  was 
not  very  fertile  of  merriment,  nor  ductile  to  ho* 
mour,  but  acute,  argumentative,  comprehensive, 
and  sublime. 

The  nurse  is  one  of  the  characters  in  which 
the  author  delighted;  he  has  with  great  subtility 
of  distinction,  drawn  licr  at  once  loquacious 
and  secret,  obsequious  and  insolent,  trusty  and 
dishonest. 

His  comic  scenes  are  hsppily  wrought,  but  his 
pathetic  strains  are  always  polluted  with  some 
unexpected  depravations,  tiis  persons,  how- 
ever distressed,  have  a  conceit  lejt  them  m  thmr 
misery f  a  miaeratle  conceit. 

HAMLET. 

If  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  were  to  be  cha 
racterised,  each  by  the  particular  excellence 
which  diHtinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  we  must 
allow  to  the  tragedy  of  "Hamlet"  the  praise  o! 
variety.  The  mcidents  are  so  numerous,  that 
the  argument  of  the  play  wnuld  make  a  lon^ 
talc.  The  scenes  are  interchangeably  diversi- 
fied with  merriment  and  solemnity  ;  with  racr^ 
riment,  that  includes  judicious  and  instructite 
observations;  and  solemnity,  not  strained  by 
poetical  violence  above  the  natural  sentiments 
of  man.  New  characters  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  continual  succession,  exhibiting  various 
forms  of  life  and  particular  modes  of  conversa- 
tion. The  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes 
much  mirth,  the  mournful  distraction  of  Ophelia 
fills  the  heart  with  tenderness,  and  every  person- 
age produces  the  effect  intended,  from  the  ap- 
paration  that  in  the  firpt  act  chills  the  blood  with 
norror,  to  the  fop  in  the  last  that  exposes  affec- 
tation to  just  contempt. 

The  conduct  is  perhaps  not  wholly  secura 
against  objections.  The  action  is  indeed  for  the 
most  part  in  continual  progression,  but  there  are 
some  scenes  which  neither  forward  nor  retard 
it  Of  the  feigned  madness  of  Hamlet  there 
appears  no  adequate  cause,  for  he  does  nothing 
which  he  might  not  have  done  with  the  re- 
putation of  sanity.  He  plays  the  madman 
most,  when  he  treats  Ophelia  with  so  much 
rudeness,  which  seems  to  be  useless  and  wanton 
cruelty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an 
instrument  than  an  agent  Afler  he  has,  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  play,  convicted  the  king,  ho 
makes  no  attempt  to  punish  him ;  and  his  death 
is  at  last  effcctea  by  an  incident  which  Hamlet 
had  no  part  in  producing. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ; 
the  exchange  of  weapons  is  rather  an  expedient 
of  necessity,  than  a  stroke  of  art  A  scheme 
might  easily  have  been  formed  to  kill  Hamlet 
with  the  dagger,  and  Laertes  with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accused  of  having  shown  little 
re^rd  to  poetical  justice,  and  may  be  charged 
with  equal  neglect  of  poetical  probability.  The 
apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  little 
purpose ;  tlie  revenge  which  he  demands  is  not 
obtained,  but  by  the  death  of  him  that  was  re- 
quired to  take  It ;  and  the  gratification,  which 
would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  an  usurper 
and  a  murderer,  is  abated,  by  the  untimely  death 
of  Ophelia,  the  young,  the  heaatiful,  the  harm- 
less, and  the  pviua. 
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OTHELLO. 

The  beauties  of  this  play  impress  themselves 
to  strongly  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader, 
that  they  can  draw  no  aid  from  critical  illustra- 
tion. The  fiery  openness  of  Othello,  ma^ani- 
mous,  artless,  ana  crodulous,  boundless  m  his 
confidence,  ardent  in  his  affection,  inflexible  in 
his  resolution,  and  obdurate  in  his  reven$^ :  the 
eool  malignity  of  lago,  silent  in  his  resentment, 
■ubtle  in  nis  designs,  and  studious  at  once  of  his 
interest  and  his  vengeance :  the  soft  simplicity  of 
Desdemona,  confident  of  merit,  and  conscious 
of  innocence,  her  artless  perseverance  in  her 
suit,  and  her  slowness  to  suspect  that  she  can 
be  suspected,  are  such  proofs  of  Shakspeare^s 
skill  in  human  nature,  as,  I  suppose,  it  is  vain  to 
seek  in  any  modem  writer.  The  gradual  pro- 
gress which  lago  makes  in  the  Moor's  conviction, 
and  the  circumstances  which  he  employs  to  in- 
flame him,  are  so  artfully  natural,  tnat,  though 
It  will  perhaps  not  be  said  of  him  as  he  says  of 
himself;  that  he  is  a  man  not  easily  jealoui,  yet 
we  cannot  but  pity  him,  when  at  last  we  find 
him  perplexed  in  the  extreme. 

There  is  always    danger,    lest   wickedness, 
conjoint  with  abilities,  should  steal  upon  es- 
thougfa  it  misses  of  approbation;   but 


the  character  of  lago  is  to  oondnctedf  dwt  kf 
is  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last  hated  ni 
despised. 

Even  the  inferior  characten  of  this  play  wooU 
be  ver^  conspicuous  in  any  other  piece,  not  ool^ 
for  their  justness,  but  their  strength.  Cassio  n 
brave,  benevolent,  and  honest,  mined  onhr  bf 
his  want  of  stubbornness  to  resist  an  insidioafl 
invitation.  Roderigo's  suspicious  credulity,  ao^ 
impatient  submission  to  the  cheats  which  lie  sees 
practised  upon  him,  and  which  by  persoasioo 
ne  suffers  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a  Btrons  pietore 
of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  wires  to 
a  false  friend ;  and  the  virtue  of  iBmiUa  is  such 
as  we  often  find  worn  loosely,  bat  not  cast  ofij 
easy  to  commit  small  crimes,  but  qoickeoed  ni 
alarmed  at  atrocious  villanies. 

The  scenes  from  the  beginning  to  tiie  end  tre 
bu8y>  varied  by  happy  interchanges,  and  regn* 
larly  promotinj^  the  progression  of  the  story; 
and  the  narrative  in  tne  end,  though  it  tells  but 
what  is  known  already,  yet  ia  neccMaiy  to  pn>> 
duce  the  death  of  Othello. 

Had  the  scene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  yn- 
ceding  incidents  been  occasionally  related,  twre 
had  been  little  wanting  to  a  drama  of  the  most 
exact  and  scrupulous  regularity. 
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To  solicit  a  subscription  for  a  Catalogue  of 
Books  exposed  to  sale,  is  an  attempt  for  which 
some  apology  cannot  but  be  necessary ;  for  few 
would  willingly  contribute  to  the  expense  of 
volumes,  by  wHich  neither  instruction  nor  enter- 
tainment could  be  afforded,  from  which  only  the 
bookseller  could  expect  advantage,  and  of  which 
the  only  use  must  cease,  at  the  dispersion  of  the 
library. 

Nor  could  the  reasonableness  of  a  universal 
rejection  of  our  proposal  be  denied,  if  this  cata- 
logue were  to  be  compiled  with  no  other  view, 
than  that  of  promoting  the  sale  of  the  books 
which  it  enumerates,  and  drawn  up  with  that 
inaccuracy  and  confusion  which  may  be  found 
in  those  that  are  daily  published. 

But  our  design,  like  our  proposal,  is  uncom- 
mon, and  to  be  prosecuted  at  a  very  uncommon 
expense ;  it  being  intended,  that  the  books  shall 
be  distributed  into  their  distinct  classes,  and 
every  class  ranged  with  some  regard  to  the 
age  of  the  writers ;  that  every  book  shall  be  accu- 
rately described ;  that  the  peculiarities  of  editions 
shall  be  remarked,  and  observations  from  the 
authors  of  literary  history  occasionally  inter- 
spersed ;  that,  by  this  catalogue,  we  may  inform 
posterity  of  the  excellence  and  value  of  this  great 
collection,  and  promote  the  knowledge  of  scarce 
books,  and  elegant  editions.  For  this  purpose 
men  of  letters  are  engaged,  who  cannot  even  be 
•upphed  with  amanuenses,  but  at  an  expense 
above  that  of  a  common  catalogue. 

To  show  that  this  collection  deserves  a  par- 
Cwalar  degree  of  regard  firom  the  learned  and 


the  studious,  that  it  excels  any  library  that  was 
ever  yet  offered  to  public  sale  in  the  value  ss 
well  as  number  of  the  volumes  which  it  contains ; 
and  that  therefore  this  catalogue  will  not  be  of 
less  use  to  men  of  letters,  than  those  of  theThu- 
anian,  Heinsian,  or  Barberinian  libraries,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  exhibit  a  general  account  of 
the  different  classes,  as  they  are  naturally  divided 
by  the  several  sciences. 

By  this  method  we  can  indeed  exhibit  ouly  a 
general  idea,  at  once  magnificent  and  confused ; 
an  idea  of  the  writings  of  nMmy  nations,  collect- 
ed from  distant  parts  of  the  world,  discovered 
sometimes  by  chance,  and  sometimes  by  curi- 
osity, amidst  the  rubbish  of  forsaken  monasteries, 
and  the  repositories  of  ancient  fitmilies,  and 
brought  hither  from  every  part,  as  to  the  uni- 
versal receptacle  of  leammg. 

It  will  be  no  unpleasing  effect  of  tfus  account, 
if  those  that  shall  happen  to  peruse  it,  shooM 
be  inclined  b}r  it  to  reflect  on  the  character  of 
the  late  proprietors,  and  to  pay  some  tiibote  of 
veneration  to  their  ardour  for  literature,  to  tfast 
generous  and  exalted  curiosity  which  they  gratK 
fied  with  incessant  searches  and  immense  ex- 
pense, and  to  which  they  dedicated  that  tioM^ 
and  that  superfluity  of  fortune,  which  maoy 
others  of  their  rana  employ  in  the  pursuit  of 
contemptible  amusements,  or  the  gratificatioa 
of  guilty  passions.  And,  surely,  ewerj  man, 
who  considers  learning  as  ornamental  and  a^ 
vantageous  to  the  community,  must  allow  thai 
the  honour  of  public  benefactors,  who  have  i^ 
troduced  amongiC  ua  avthofs  noC  ythistoTT* 
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known*  and  added  to  the  literary  treasures  of 
their  native  country. 

That  our  catalogue  will  excite  any  other  man 
to  emulate  the  collectors  of  this  library^  to  pre- 
fer books  and  manuscripts  to  equipage  and  lux- 
ury, and  to  forsake  noise  and  diversion  for  the 
conversation  of  the  learned,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  extensive  knowledge,  we  are  very  far  from 
presuming  to  hope ;  hut  shall  make  no  scruple 
to  assert,  that,  if  any  man  should  happen  to  be 
seized  with  such  laudable  ambition,  he  may  find 
in  this  catalogue  hints  and  informations,  which 
are  not  easily  to  be  met  with ;  he  will  discover, 
that  the  boasted  Bodleian  library  is  very  far 
from  a  perfect  model,  and  that  even  the  learned 
Fabricius  cannot  completely  instruct  him  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  classic  writers. 

But  the  collectors  of  libraries  cannot  be  nu- 
merous ;  and,  therefore,  catalogues  cannot  very 
properly  be  recommended  to  the  public,  if  they 
nad  not  a  more  general  and  frequent  use,  a  use 
which  every  student  has  experienced,  or  ne- 
glected to  his  loss.  By  the  means  of  catalogues 
only  can  it  be  known,  what  has  been  written  on 
every  part  of  learning,  and  the  hazard  avoided 
of  encountering  difficulties  which  have  already 
been  cleared,  discussing  questions  which  have 
already  been  decided,  and  digging  in  mines  of 
literature  which  former  ages  have  exhausted. 

How  often  this  has  been  the  fate  of  students, 
every  man  of  letters  can  declare ;  and,  perhaps, 
there  are  very  few  who  have  not  sometimes 
valued  as  new  discoveries,  made  by  themselves, 
those  observations  which  have  long  since  been 
published,  and  of  which  the  world  Sierefore  will 
refuse  them  the  praise ;  nor  can  the  refusal  be 
censured  as  any  enormous  violation  of  iustice ; 
for,  why  should  they  not  forfeit  by  their  ig- 
norance, what  they  might  claim  by  their  saga- 
city 7 

To  illustrate  this  remark,  by  the  mention  of 
obscure  names,  would  not  much  confirm  it :  and 
to  vilUfy  for  this  purpose  the  memory  of^  men 
truly  great,  wouldT  be  to  deny  tli^m  the  reve- 
rence which  they  may  justly  claim  from  those 
whom  their  writings  liave  instructed.  May  the 
shade,  at  least,  of  one  great  English  critic  rest 
without  disturbance ;  and  may  no  man  presume 
to  insult  his  memory,  who  wants  his  learning, 
his  reason,  or  his  wit. 

From  the  vexations  disappointment  of  meet- 
ing reproach,  where  praise  is  expected,  every 
man  will  certainly  desire  to  be  secured;  and 
therefore  that  book  will  have  some  claim  to  his 
regard,  from  which  he  may  receive  informations 
of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  such  as  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Harleian  Ubrary  will  copiously  af- 
ford him. 

Nor  IB  the  use  of  catalogues  of  less  importance 
to  those  whom  curiosity  has  enga^ea  in  the 
study  of  literary  history,  and  who  think  the  in- 
tellectual revolutions  of  the  world  more  worthy 
of  their  attention  than  the  ravages  of  tyrants, 
the  desolation  of  kingdoms,  the  rout  of  armies, 
and  the  fall  of  empires.  Thofte  who  are  pleased 
with  observing  the  first  birth  of  new  opinions, 
their  struggles  against  opposition,  their  silent 
progress  under  persecution,  their  general  re- 
ception, and  their  gradual  decline,  or  sudden 
extinction ;  those  that  amuse  themselves  with 
remarking  the  difierent  periods  of  human  know* 
ledge,  and  obsenre  how  darkneee  and  li^  suc- 


ceed each  other;  by  what  accident  the  most 
gloomy  nights  of  ignorance  have  given  wav  to 
the  dawn  of  scienc^  and  how  learning  has  lan- 
guished and  decayed,  for  want  of  patronage  and 
regard,  or  bei;n  overborne  by  the  prevalence  of 
fashionable  ignorance,  or  lost  amidst  the  tumults 
of  invasion  and  the  storms  of  violence.  AH 
those  who  desire  any  knowledge  of  the  literary 
transactions  of  past  ages,  may  nnd  in  catalogues, 
like  this  at  least,  such  an  account  as  is  given  by 
annalists  and  chronologers  of  civil  history. 

How  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings  has 
been  diffused,  will  be  observed  from  the  cata^ 
logue  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Bible,  from 
Ahe  first  impression  by  Fust,  in  1469,  to  the  pre- 
sent time ;  in  which  will  be  contained  the  poly* 
glot  editions  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  those 
of  the  original  Hebrew,  the  Greek  Septuagint, 
and  the  Latin  Vulgate  :  with  the  versions  which 
are  now  used  in  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe, 
in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  in  Lithuania,  Bo- 
hemia, Finland,  and  Iceland. 

With  regard  to  the  attempts  of  the  same  kind 
made  in  our  country,  there  are  few  whose  ez« 
pectations  will  not  be  exceeded  by  the  number 
of  English  bibles,  of  which  not  one  is  forgotten, 
whether  valuable  for  the  pomp  and  beauty  of  the 
impression,  or  for  the  notes  with  which  the  text 
is  accompanied,  or  for  any  controversy  or  per- 
secution that  it  produced,  or  for  the  peculiarity 
of  any  single  passage.  With  the  same  care  have 
the  various  editions  of  the  book  of  common- 
prayer  been  selected,  from  which  all  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  in  it  may  be  easily 
remarked. 

Among  a  great  number  of  Roman  missals 
and  breviaries,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
their  cuts  and  illuminations,  will  be  found  the 
Mosarabic  missal  and  breviary,  that  raised  auch 
commotions  in  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

The  controversial  treaties  written  in  England, 
about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  have  been 
diligently  collected,  with  a  multitude  of  remark- 
able tracts,  single  sermons,  and  small  treatises; 
which,  however  worthy  to  be  preserved,  are  per- 
ham  to  be  found  in  no'  other  place. 

The  regard  which  was  always  paid  by  the 
collectors  of  this  library,  to  that  remarkable  pe- 
riod of  time  in  which  the  art  of  printing  waa 
invented,  determined  them  to  accumulate  the 
ancient  impressions  of  the  fathers  of  the  church ;. 
to  which  the  later  editions  are  added,  lest  anti- 
ouity  should  have  seemed  more  worthy  of  esteem 
tiian  accuracy. 

History  has  been  considered  with  the  regard 
due  to  that  study  by  which  the  manners  are 
most  easily  formed,  and  from  which  the  inost 
efficacious  instruction  is  received ;  nor  will  the 
most  extensive  curiosity  fail  of  gratification  in 
this  Ubrary ;  from  which  no  writers  have  been 
excluded,  that  relate  either  to  the  religioiis  or 
civil  affairs  of  any  nation. 

Not  only  those  authors  of  ecclesiastical  hb- 
tory  have  been  procured  that  treat  of  the  state 
of  reli^on  in  general,  or  deliver  accounts  of  sects 
or  nations,  but  those  likewise  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  particular  orders  of  men  in  every 
church ;  who  have  related  the  original,  and  the 
rules  of  every  society,  or  recounted  the  lives  ol 
its  founder  and  its  members :  those  who  have 
deduced  in  every  countir  tlie  aocceaaion  of 
bishopa,  and  those  who  nave  employed  their 
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ftbilitiei  in  celebrating  the  piety  of  particular 
taints,  or  martyrs,  or  monks,  or  nuns. 

The  civil  history  of  all  nations  has  been 
amassed  together ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine 
which  has  been  thought  most  worthy  of  curi- 
osity. 

Of  Prance,  not  only  the  general  histories  and 
ancient  chronicles,  the  accounts  of  celebrated 
reigns,  and  narratives  of  remarkable  events,  but 


volumes,  pamphlets,  and  papers 

published  by  eiiher  party  ;  and  such  ia  the  cai« 

with  which  they  have  been  preserved. 

Nor  is  history  without  the  necessary  prepaTa* 
tives  and  attendants,  geography  and  chronolo^ : 
of  geography,  the  b^  writers  and  delineators 
have  been  procured,  and  pomp  and  accuracy 
have  both  been  regarded :  the  student  of  chrono- 
logy may  here  find  likewise  those  authors  who 


even  the  memorials  of  single  families,  the  lives  I  searched  the  records  of  time,  and  fixed  the  pe- 


of  private  men,  the  antiquities  of  particular  cities, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  the  topography  of 
provinces,  and  the  accounts  of  laws,  customs, 
and  prescriptions,  are  here  to  be  found. 

Tne  several  states  of  Italy  have,  in  this  trea- 
sury, their  particular  historians,  whose  accounts 
are,  perhaps,  generally  more  exact,  by  being  less 
extensive ;  and  more  mteresting,  by  being  more 
particular. 

Nor  has  less  regard  been  paid  to  the  different 
nations  of  the  Germanic  empire,  of  which  nei- 
ther the  Bohemians,  nor  Hungarians,  nor  Aus- 
trians,  nor  Bavarians  have  been  neglected ;  nor 
have  their  antiquities,  however  generally  disre- 
garded, been  less  studiously  searched  than  their 
present  state. 

The  northern  nations  have  supplied  this  col- 
lection, not  onl^  with  history,  but  poetry,  with 
Gothic  antiquities  and  Runic  mscriptions;  which 
at  least  have  this  claim  to  veneration  above  the 
remains  of  the  Roman  magnificence,  that  they  are 
the  works  of  those  heroes  by  whom  the  Roman 
empire  was  destroyed ;  and  which  may  plead,  at 
least  in  this  nation,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  by  those  that  owe  to  the  men  whose 
memories  they  preserve,  their  constitution,  their 
properties,  and  their  liberties. 

The  curiosity  of  these  collectors  extends 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  nor  did  they 
forget  to  add  to  the  northern  the  southern  writers, 
or  to  adorn  their  collection  with  chronicles  of 
Spain,  and  the  conqjuest  of  Mexico. 

Even  of  those  nations  with  which  we  have  less 
intercourse,  whose  customs  are  less  accurately 
known,  and  whose  history  is  less  distinctly  re- 
counted, there  are  in  this  library  reposited  such 
accounts  as  the  Europeans  have  been  hitherto 
able  to  obtain  :  nor  are  the  Mogul,  the  Tartar, 
the  Turk,  and  the  Saracen,  without  their  his- 
torians. 

That  persons  so  inquisitive  with  regard  to 
the  transactions  of  other  nations,  should  inquire 
yet  more  ardently  after  the  history  of  their  own, 
may  be  naturally  expected ;  and  indeed,  this 
part  of  the  library  is  no  common  instance  of 
diligence  and  accuracy.  Here  are  to  be  found, 
with  the  ancient  chronicles,  and  larger  histories 
df  Britain,  the  narratives  of  single  reigns,  and 
the  accounts  of  remarkable  revolutions,  the  to- 
pographical histories  of  counties,  the  pedigrees 
of  families,  the  antiquities  of  churches  and  aties, 
the  proceedings  of  parliaments,  the  records  of 
monasteries^  and  the  lives  of  particular  men, 
whether  emment  in  the  church  or  in  the  state, 
or  remarkable  in  private  life ;  whether  exem- 
plary for  their  virtues,  or  detestable  for  their 
crimes ;  whether  persecuted  for  religion,  or  exe- 
outed  for  rebellion. 

That  memorable  period  of  the  English  history, 
which  begins  with  the  reign  of  king  Charies  the 
First,  and  ends  with  the  Restoration,  will  almost 
'  '   tL  libraiy  akme^  rach  is  the  number  of 


riods  of  history. 

With  the  historians  and  geographers  may  be 
ranked  the  writers  of  voyages  and  trarels,  which 
may  be  read  here  in  the  I^tin,  English,  Dutch, 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages. 

The  laws  of  diflferent  countries,  as  they  are 
in  themselves  equally  worthy  of  curiosity^  with 
their  history,  have,  in  this  oolleetion,  been  josdy 
regarded ;  and  the  rules  by  which  the  varioos 
communities  of  the  worid  are  governed,  may  be 
here  examined  and  compared  Here  are  tbi& 
ancient  editions  of  the  papal  decretals,  and  the 
commentators  on  the  civil  law,  the  edicts  of 
Spain  and  the  statutes  of  Venice. 

But  with  particular  industry  hare  the  yarioos 
writers  on  the  laws  of  our  own  country  been 
collected  from  the  most  ancient  to  the  prsaent 
time,  from  the  bodies  of  the  statutea  to  the  mi- 
nutest treatise ;  not  only  the  reports,  precedents, 
and  readings  of  our  own  courts,  but  even  the 
laws  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  will  be  ex 
hihited  in  our  catalogue. 

But  neither  history  nor  law  have  been  so  far 
able  to  engross  this  library,  as  to  exclude  phy- 
sic, philosophy,  or  criticism.  Those  haye  been 
thought,  with  justice,  worthy  of  a  place,  who 
have  examined  the  difierenC  species  of  annnals, 
delineated  their  forms,  or  described  their  pro- 
perties and  instincts ;  or  who  haye  penetrated 
the  bowels  of  the  ear^  treated  on  its  difierent 
strata,  and  analyzed  its  metals;  or  who  have 
amused  themselves  with  less  laborious  specula 
tions,  and  planted  trees,  or  cultivated  flowers. 

Those  tnat  have  exalted  their  thoughts  above 
the  minuter  parts  of  the  creation,  who  have  ol^ 
served  the  motions  of  the  heayenly  bodies,  and 
attempted  systems  of  the  univerae,  haye  not 
been  denied  the  honour  which  they  deserved  by 
"SO  great  an  attempt,  whatever  has  been  their 
success.  Nor  have  those  mathematicians  been 
rejected,  who  have  applied  their  science  to  the 
common  purposes  of  life;  or  those  that  have 
deviated  into  the  kindred  arts  of  tactics,  ardu 
tecture,  and  fortification. 

Even  arts  of  far  less  importance  have  found 
their  authors,  nor  have  these  authors  been  de 
spised  by  the  boundless  curiosity  of  the  propri- 
etors of  theHarleian  library.  The  writers  on 
horsemanship  and  fencing  are  more  numerous, 
and  more  bulky  than  could  be  expected  by  those 
who  reflect  how  seldom  those  excel  in  eitlier, 
whom  their  education  has  qualified  to  compose 
books. 

The  admirer  of  Greek  and  Roman  literatme 
will  meet,  in  this  collection,  with  editions  licde 
known  to  the  most  inquisitive  critics,  and  whicb 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  whose 
great  emplojrment  has  been  the  collation  el 
copies ;  nor  will  he  find  only  the  moat  ancient 
editions  of  Paustus,  Jenson,  Spira,  SweynbeiiB 
and  PaonartB,  but  the  laoat  aoootite  UMWiM 
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•nd  beautiful  of  CoIinfeuSf  the  Junts,  Plantin, 
Aldus,  the  Stephens,  and  Elzevir,  with  the  com- 
mentaries and  observations  of  the  most  learned 
editors. 

Nor  are  they  accompanied  only  with  the 
illustrations  of  those  who  have  confined  their 
attempts  to  particular  writers,  but  of  those  like- 
wise who  have  treated  on  any  part  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  antiquities,  their  laws,  their  customs, 
their  drees,  their  biiildin^,  their  wars,  their 
revenues,  or  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their 
worship,  and  thone  that  tiave  endeavoured  to 
explain  anj  of  their  authors  from  their  statutes 
or  their  corns. 

Next  to  the  ancients,  those  writers  deserve  to 
be  mentioned,  who,  at  the  restoration  of  litera- 
ture, imitated  their  language  and  their  style 
with  so  great  success,  or  who  laboured  with  so 
much  industry  to  make  them  understood  :  such 
were  Philelphus  and  Politian,  Scaliger  and 
Buchanan,  and  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Leo  the 
Tenth ;  these  are  likewise  to  be  found  in  this 
hbrary,  together  with  the  Delieiet,  or  collections 
oC  all  nations. 

Painting  is  so  nearly  allied  to  poetry,  that  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  those  who  have  so 
much  esteemed  the  one,  ha*^  paid  an  equal  re- 
gard to  the  other ;  and  therefore  it  may  be  easily 
nnagined,  that  the  collection  of  prints  is  nume- 
roi«s  in  an  uncommon  degree ;  but,-  surely,  the 
expv;iation  of  every  man  will  be  exceeded,  when 
he  is  informed  that  there  are  more  than  forty 
thousand  engraven  from  Raphael,  Titian,  Gruido, 
the  Carraches,  and  a  thousand  others,  by  Nan- 
teuil.  Hollar,  Collet,  Edelinck,  and  Dorigny,  and 
other  engravers  of  equal  reputation. 

There  is  also  a  maX  collection  of  original 
draMringB,  of  which  three  seem  to  deserve  a  par- 
ticular mention  :  the  first  exhibits  a  representa- 
tion of  the  inside  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome ; 
the  second,  of  that  of  St.  John  Lateran ;  and  the 
third,  of  the  high  altar  of  Sl  Ignatius :  all  paint- 
ed with  the  utnK>st  accuracy,  in  their  proper 
colours. 

As  the  value  of  this  great  collection  may  be 
eonceived  fit>m  this  account,  however  imperfect, 
as  the  variety  of  subjects  must  engage  tiie  curi- 
osity of  men  of  different  studies,  inclinations,  and 
employments,  it  may  be  thought  of  very  little 
use  to  mention  any  slighter  advantaffes,  or  to 
dwell  on  the  decorations  and  embellishments 
which  the  generosity  of  the  proprietors  has  be- 
stowed upon  it ;  yet,  since  tne  compiler  of  the 
Thuanian  catalogue  thought  not  even  that  species 
of  elegance  below  his  ol^ervation,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  observe,  that  the  Harleian  library, 
perhaps,  excels  all  others,  not  more  in  the  num- 
Der  and  excellence,  than  in  the  splendour  of  its 
volumes. 

We  may  now  si:rely  be  allowed  to  hope,  that 
our  catalogue  will  not  be  thought  unworthy  of 
the  pubbc  curiosity ;  that  it  will  be  purchased  aB 
a  record  of  this  great  collection,  and  preserved  as 
one  of  the  memorials  of  learning. 

The  patrons  of  literature  wiu  forgive  the  pur- 
chaser of  this  hbrary,  if  he  presumes  to  assert 
some  claim  to  their  protection  and  encourage- 
ment, as  he  may  have  been  instrumental  in  con- 
tinuing to  this  nation  the  advantage  of  it  The 
sale  of  Voesius's  collection  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try, is,  to  this  day,  regretted  by  men  of  letters ; 
BM  if  this  eiibri  for  the  preveation  of  atiother 


loss  of  the  same  kind  should  be  disadvantageous 
to  him,  no  man  will  hereafter  willingly  riuL  his 
fortune  in  the  cause  of  learning. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  CATALOGUE  OP  THE  BARLBIAII   LIBBAKT 

Vol.  III. 

Having  prefixed  to  the  former  volumes  of  my 
Catalogue  an  account  of  the  prodi^ous  colleo 
tion  accumulated  in  th«?  Harleian  hbrary,  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  of  any  introduc- 
tion to  the  subsequent  volumes,  had  not  some 
censures  which  this  great  undertaking  has  drawn 
upon  me,  made  it  proper  to  ofier  to  the  public  an 
apology  for  my  conduct. 

The  price  which  I  have  set  upon  my  cata- 
logue, has  been  represented  by  the  booksellers  as 
an  avaricious  innovation  ;  and,  in  ^  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Champion,  they,  or  their  mercenary, 
have  reasoned  so  justly,  as  to  alleffe,  that,  if  I 
could  afibrd  a  very  large  price  for  the  library,  I 
might  tlierefore  aiiSbrd  to  give  away  the  Cata- 
logue. 

1  should  have  imagined  that  accusations,  con- 
certed by  such  heads  as  these,  would  have  va- 
nished of  themselves,  without  any  answer ;  bnt^ 
since  I  have  the  mortification  to  find  tliat  they 
have  been  in  some  degree  regarded  bv  men  of 
more  knowledge  than  themselves,  I  shall  explain 
the  motive  of  my  procedure. 

My  original  design  was,  as  I  have  already  ez« 

{>lained,  to  publish  a  methodical  and  exact  Cat«- 
ogue  of  tliis  library,  upon  the  plan  which  has 
been  laid  down,  as  I  am  informed  by  several  men 
of  the  first  rank  among  the  learned.  It  was  in- 
tended by  those  who  undertook  the  work,  to 
make  a  very  exact  disposition  of  all  the  subiects, 
and  to  give  an  account  of  the  remarkable  differ^ 
ences  of  the  editions,  and  the  other  peculiarities, 
which  make  any  book  eminently  valuable :  an<l 
it  was  imagined,  that  some  improvements  might, 
by  pursuing  this  scheme,  be  made  in  Uterary 
history. 

With  this  view  was  the  Catalogue  beguniy 
when  the  price  was  fixed  upon  it  in  public 
advertisements;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
such  a  Catalogue  would  have  been  willingly  pur- 
chased by  those  who  understood  its  us£  But, 
when  a  few  sheets  had  been  printed,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  scheme  was  impracticable,  with- 
out more  hands  than  could  be  procured,  or  more 
time  than  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  sale  would 
allow:  the  Catalogue  was  therefore  continued 
without  notes,  at  least  in  the  greatest  part ;  and, 
though  it  was  still  performed  better  than  those 
which  are  daily  offered  to  the  public,  fell  much 
below  the  original  design. 

It  was  then  no  longer  proper  to  insist  upon  n 
price;  and  therefore,  though  money  was  de- 
manded upon  the  delivery  of  the  Catalogue,  it 
was  only  taken  as  a  pledge  that  the  Catalogue 
was  not,  as  is  very  frequent,  wantonly  called  for. 
by  those  who  never  intended  to  peruse  it,  and^  I 
therefore  promised  that  it  should  be  taken  again 
in  exchange  for  any  book  rated  at  the  same 
value. 

It  may  be  still  said,  that  other  booksellers  giw 
away  their  catalogues  without  any  such  precail  • 
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tion,  and  that  I  ought  not  to  make  any^  new  or 
extraordinary  demands.  But,  1  hope,  it  will  be 
cooaidered,  at  how  much  greater  expense  mv 
Catalogue  was  drawn  up :  and  be  remembered, 
that  when  other  booksellers  give  their  catalogues, 
they  give  only  what  will  be  of  no  use  when  their 
books  are  sold,  and  what,  if  it  remained  in  their 
hands,  thev  must  throw  away :  whereas  I  hope 
that  this  dataloeue  will  retain  its  use,  and,  con- 
sequently, its  value,  and  be  sold  with  the  cata^ 
logues  of  theBarbennian  and  Marckian  libraries. 

However,  to  comply  with  the  utmost  expecU- 
tions  of  the  world,  I  have  now  published  the 
■econd  part  of  my  Catalogue,  upon  conditions 
still  more  commodious  for  the  purchaser,  as  I 
intend,  that  all  those  who  are  pleased  to  receive 
them  at  the  same  price  of  five  shillings  a  volume, 
shall  be  allowed  at  any  time,  within  uiree  months 
after  the  day  of  sale,  either  to  return  them  in  ex- 
change  for  books,  or  to  send  them  back,  and 
receive  their  money. 

Since,  therefore,  I  have  absolutely  debarred 
myself  from  receiving  any  advantage  from  the 
sale  of  the  Catalogue,  it  will  be  reasonable  to 
impute  it  rather  to  necessity  than  choice,  that  I 
shall  continue  it  to  two  volumes  more,  which  the 
number  of  the  single  tracts  which  have  been  disco- 
vered, make  indispensably  requisite.  I  need  nut 
tell  those  who  are  acquainted  with  affairs  of  this 
kind,  how  much  pamphlets  swell  a  catalo^e, 
since  the  title  of  tne  least  book  may  be  as  u>ng 
as  that  of  the  sreatesu 

Pamphlets  have  been  for  many  years,  in  this 
nation,  the  canals  of  controversy,  politics,  and 
sacred  history,  and  therefore  will,  doubtless,  fur- 
nish occasion  to  a  very  sreat  number  of  curious 
remarks.  And  I  take  this  opportunity  of  pro- 
posing to  those  who  are  delighted  with  this  kind 
of  study,  that,  if  they  will  encourage  me,  by  a 
reasonable  subscription,  to  employ  men  qualified 
to  make  the  observations  for  whuch  this  part  of 
the  catalogue  will  furnish  occasion,  I  will  pro- 
cure the  whole  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  same  manner  with  the  most  laboured 
part  of  this,  and  interspersed  with  notes  of  the 
same  kind. 

If  any  excuse  was  necessary  for  the  addition 
of  these  volumes,  I  have  already  ur^ed  in  my  de- 
fence the  strongest  plea,  no  less  than  absolute 
necessity,  it  being  impossible  to  comprise  in  four 
volumes,  however  larffe,  or  however  closely 
printed^  the  titles  which  yet  remain  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

But,  I  suppose,  none  will  blame  the  multipli- 
cation of  volumes,  to  whatever  number  tney 
may  be  continued,  which  every  one  may  use 
without  buying  them,  and  which  are  therefore 
published  at  no  expense  but  my  own. 

There  is  one  accusation  still  remaining^  by 
which  I  am  more  sensibly  affected,  and  which  I 
am  therefore  desirous  to  obviate,  before  it  has 
too  long  prevailed.  I  hear  that  I  am  accused  of 
ratine  my  books  at  too  high  a  price,  at  a  price 
which  no  other  person  would  demand.  To  an- 
swer this  accusation,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
what  those  who  urge  it  mean  bv  a  hi^h  price. 
The  price  of  things  valuable  for  tneir  raniy  is  en- 
tirely arbitrary,  and  depends  upon  the  variable 
taste  of  mankind,  and  the  casual  fluctuation  of 
the  fashion,  and  can  never  be  ascertained  like 
that  of  things  only  estimable  according  to  their 
uie. 


If,  therefore,  I  have  set  a  hieh  ▼■liw  ipM 
books — if  I  have  vainly  imaginedlitflratur^tobt 
more  fashionable  than  it  reall;f  is,  or  idly  kopei 
to  revive  a  taste  well  nigh  extinguished,  I  know 
not  why  I  should  be  persecuted  with  dsnoor 
and  invective,  since  I  only  shall  suffer  by  mj 
mistake,  and  be  obliged  to  keep  tlioee  Mob 
whidi  I  was  in  hopes  of  selling. 

If  those  who  charge  me  with  making  a  Mgk 
price,  will  explain  their  meaning,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  give  them  an  answer  less  general  If 
they  measure  the  price  at  which  the  books  an 
now  offered,  by  that  at  which  they  were  boagfat 
by  the  late  possessor,  they  will  find  it  diminished 
at  least  three  parts  in  four:  If  they  would  com- 
pare it  with  tne  demands  of  other  bookseUen, 
they  must  find  the  same  books  in  their  haadt, 
and  they  will  be,  perhaps,  at  last  reduced  to 
confess,  that  they  mean,  h^  a  high  price,  only  t 
price  higher  than  they  are  inclined  to  give. 

I  have,  at  least,  a  right  to  hope,  that  no  M- 
tleman  will  receive  an  account  of  the  nrioe  uesi 
the  booksellers,  of  whom  it  may  easily  be  iasa- 
gined  that  they  will  be  ¥rilling,  since  they  caa- 
not  depreciate  the  books,  to  exaggerate  the  piicc : 
and  1  will  boldly  promise  those  who  have  been 
influenced  by  inalevolent  reports,  that,  if  they 
will  be  pleased,  at  the  day  of  sale,  to  fiiisiins 
the  prices  with  their  own  eyes,  they  will  fiai 
them  lower.than  they  have  been  i 


AN  ESSAY 

ON   THE    ORIGIN    ANn    IMPORTAKCB    OP    UUll 
TRACTS   ANO    PUGITIVB    PIKCBS. 

Written  for  the  Introduction  %o  the  Harimmm 
Miocellany . 

Though  the  scheme  of  the  following  Miseel* 
lany  is  so  obvious,  that  the  title  alone  is  suffirifi 
to  explain  it ;  and  though  several  coUectiooshave 
been  formerly  attempted  upon  plans,  as  to  the 
method  very  little,  but,  as  to  the  capacity  vbA 
execution,  very  different  from  ours  :  we  being 
possessed  of  the  greatest  yariety  for  soeh  a 
work,  hope  for  a  more  general  reoepCioa  tbsa 
those  confined  schemes  had  the  fortune  to  oMct 
with ;  and,  therefore,  think  it  not  whoUj  aii- 
necessary  to  explain  our  intentiooa,  to  dinlay 
the  treasure  of  materials  out  of  which  this  Mis- 
cellany is  to  be  compiled,  and  to  exhibit  a 
general  idea  of  the  pieces  which  we  intend  Is 
msert  in  it. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  nation  in  whidi  it  is  ss 
necessary,  as  in  our  own,  to  assemble  from  lion 
to  time  the  small  tracts  and  fugitire  pieeeswhidi 
are  occasionally  published ;  for,besiaesthegei» 
ral  subjects  of  inquiry,  which  are  cultivated  bf 
us,  in  common  with  every  other  learned  natioa, 
our  constitution  in  church  and  state  nataia^ 
gives  birth  to  a  multitude  of  performances  wbicn 
would  either  not  have  been  written,  or  oovhi  not 
have  been  made  public  in  any  other  place. 

The  form  of  our  government,  which  gives  iffcfy 
man  that  has  leisure,  or  curiosity,  or  vanity,  lijji 
right  of  inquiring  into  the  propriety  of  pabUc 
measures,  and  hj  consequence,  oUJgea  those  wks 
are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  naiioail 
afikirs,  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct  li 
almost  every  man  who  demanda  it,  may  bt  tm^ 
sooably  imagined  to  have  < 
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blapAmphleta,  which  would  never  have  appeared 
nnder  arbitrary  ^ovemraentA,  where  eveiy  man 
lulls  himself  in  mdolence  under  calamities,  of 
which  he  cannot  promote  the  redress,  or  thinks  it 
prudence  to  conceal  the  uneasiness,  of  which  he 
cannot  complain  without  danger. 

The  multiplicity  of  religious  sects  tolerated 
among  us,  of  which  everjr  one  has  found  oppo- 
nents and  vindicators,  is  another  source  of 
unexhaustible  publication,  almost  peculiar  to 
ourselves  ;  for  controversies  cannot  be  long  con- 
tinued, nor  frequently  revived,  where  an  inquisi- 
tor has  a  right  to  shut  up  the  disputants  in 
dungeons ;  or  where  silence  can  be  imposed  on 
either  party  by  the  refusal  of  a  license. 

Not  that  it  should  be  inferred  from  hence,  that 
political  or  religious  controversies  are  the  only 
products  of  the  liberty  of  the  British  press  ;  the 
mind  once  let  loose  to  inquiry,  and  suffered  to 
operate  without  restraint,  necessarily  deviates 
into  peculiar  opinions,  and  wanders  in  new  tracks, 
where  she  is  indeed  sometimes  lost  in  a  labyrinth, 
from  which  though  she  cannot  return,  and  scarce 
knows  how  to  proceed,  yet  sometimes  makes 
useful  discoveries,  or  finds  out  nearer  paths  to 
knowledge. 

The  boundless  liberty  with  which  every  man 
may  write  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  conveying  new  sentiments  to  the  public, 
without  danger  of  suffering  either  ridicule  or 
censure,  which  every  man  may  enjoy,  whose 
▼anity  does  not  incite  him  too  hastily  to  own  his 
performances,  naturally  invites  those  who  em- 
ploy themselves  in  speculation,  to  try  how  their 
notions  will  be  received  by  a  nation,  which  ex- 
empts caution  from  fear,  and  modesty  from 
shame ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  that  where  repu- 
tation may  be  gained,  but  needs  not  be  lost, 
multitudes  are  willing  to  try  their  fortune,  and 
thrust  their  opinions  into  the  light ;  sometimes 
with  unsuccessful  haste,  and  sometimes  with 
happy  temerity. 

It  IB  observed,  that,  among  the  natives  of 
England,  is  to  be  found  a  greater  variety  of  hu- 
mour, than  in  any  other  country;  ana  doubt- 
less, where  every  man  has  a  full  liberty  to  pro- 
pagate his  conceptions,  variety  of  humour  must 
pr^uce  variety  of  writers ;  and,  where  the 
number  of  authors  is  so  great,  there  cannot  but 
be  some  worthy  of  distinction.  ^ 

All  these,  and  many  other  causes,  too  tedious 
to  be  enumerated,  have  contributed  to  make 
pamphlets  and  small  tracts  a  very  important  part 
of  an  Encrlish  library  :  nor  are  there  any  pieces, 
upon  which  those,  who  aspire  to  the  reputation 
or  judicious  collectors  of  books,  bestow  more 
attention,  or  greater  expense ;  because  many 
advantages  may  be  expected  from  the  perusal  of 
these  small  productions,  which  are  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  that  of  larger  works. 

If  we  regard  history,  it  is  well  known  that 
roost  political  treatises  have  for  a  long  time  ap- 
pcarco  in  this  form,  and  that  the  first  relations 
of  transactions,  while  they  are  yet  the  subject 
of  conversation,  divide  the  opinions,  and  employ 
the  conjectures  of  mankind,  are  delivered  by 
these  petty  writers  who  have  opportunities  of 
collecting  the  different  sentiments  of  disputants, 
of  inouiring  the  truth  from  Uving  witnesses, 
and  of  copying  their  representations  from  the 
life;  and,  therefore,  they  preserve  a  multitude 
of  particular  incidents,  which  are  forgotten  in  a 
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short  time,  or  omitted  in  formal  relations,  and 
which  are  yet  to  be  considered  as  sparks  of  truth, 
which,  when  united,  may  afford  light  in  some 
of  the  darkest  scenes  of  state,  as,  we  doubt  not, 
will  be  sufficiently  proved  in  the  course  of  this 
Miscellany ;  and  wnich  it  is,  therefore,  the  in- 
terest of  die  public  to  preserve  unextinguished. 

The  same  observation  may  be  extended  to 
subjects  of  yet  more  importance.  In  contro- 
versies that  relate  to  the  truths  of  religion,  the 
first  essays  of  reformation  are  generally  timo- 
rous; and  those  who  have  opinions  to  offer, 
which  they  expect  to  be  opposed,  produce  their 
sentiments  by  degrees,  and,  for  the  most  part,  in 
small  tracts:  by  degrees,  that  they  may  not 
shock  their  readers  with  too  many  novelties 
at  once ;  and  in  small  tracts,  that  they  may  be 
easily  dispersed,  or  privately  printed ;  almost 
every  controversy,  therefore,  has  been,  for  a 
time,  carried  on  in  pamphlets^  nor  has  swelled 
into  larger  volumes,  till  the  first  ardour  of  the 
disputants  has  subsided,  and  they  have  recol- 
lected their  notions  with  coolness  enough  to 
digest  them  into  order,  consolidate  them  into  sys- 
tems, and  fortify  them  with  authorities. 

From  pamphlets,  consequently,  are  to  be 
learned  the  procuress  of  every  debate  :  the  vari- 
ous state  to  which  the  questions  have  been 
changed ;  the  artifices  and  fallacies  which  have 
been  used,  and  the  subterfuges  by  which  reason 
has  been  eluded  ;  in  such  writings  may  be  seen 
how  the  mind  has  been  opened  by  degrees,  how 
one  truth  has  led  to  another,  how  error  has  been 
disentangled,  and  hints  improved  to  demonstra- 
tion, which  pleasure,  ana  many  others,  are 
lost  by  him  that  only  reads  the  larger  writers, 
by  whom  these  scattered  sentiments  are  col- 
lected, who  will  see  none  of  the  changes  of 
fortune  which  every  opinion  has  passed  through, 
will  have  no  opportunity  of  remarking  the  tran- 
sient advantages  which  error  may  sometimes 
obtain,  by  the  artifices  of  its  patron^  or  the  suc- 
cessful rallies  by  which  truth  regains  the  day, 
after  a  repulse ;  but  will  be  to  him,  who  traces 
the  dispute  through  into  particular  gradations, 
as  he  that  heais  of  a  victory,  to  him  that  sees 
the  battle. 

Since  the  advantages  of  preserving  these  small 
tracts  are  so  numerous,  our  attempt  to  unite 
them  in  volumes  cannot  be  thought  either  use- 
less or  unseasonable  ;  for  there  is  no  other  me- 
thod of  securing  them  from  accidents :  and  they 
have  already  l^en  so  Ions  neglected  that  this 
design  cannot  be  delayed,  without  hazarding 
the  loss  of  many  pieces,  which  deserve  to  be 
transmitted  to  anottier  age. 

The  practice  of  publishing  pamphlets  on  the 
most  important  subjects,  has  now  prevailed 
more  than  two  centuries  amons  us ;  and  there- 
fore it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  mat,  as  no  large 
collections  have  been  yet  made,  many  curious 
tracts  must  have  perished  ;  hut  it  is  too  late  to 
lament  that  loss ;  nor  ought  we  to  reflect  upon 
it,  with  any  oUier  view,  than  that  of  quickening 
our  endeavours  for  the  preservation  of  those 
that  yet  remain:  of  which  we  have  now  a 
greater  number  than  was  perhaps  ever  amassed 
by  any  one  person. 

The  first  appearance  of  pamphlets  among  us, 
is  ^nerally  tnought  to  be  at  the  new  opposition 
raised  against  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.    Jhoee  who  wtn  first  con* 
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Tinced  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  new  learn- 
ing, as  it  -was  then  called,  propagated  their 
opinions  in  small  pieces,  which  were  cheaply 
printed ;  and,  what  was  then  of  great  impor- 
tance, easily  concealed.  These  treatises  were 
generally  printed  in  foreign  countries,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  always  very  correct.  There  was 
not  then  that  opportunity  of  printing  in  private  ; 
for  the  number  of  printers  was  small,  and  the 
presses  were  easily  overlooked  by  the  clergy, 
who  spared  no  labour  or  vi^ance  for  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy.  There  is,  however,  reason 
to  suspect,  that  some  attempts  were  made  to 
carry  on  the  propagation  of  truth  by  a  secret 
press ;  for  one  ot  the  first  treatises  in  favour  of 
the  reformation,  is  said,  at  the  end,  to  be  printed 
at  Greentoieh,  by  the  permissicn  of  the  Lord  of 
HosU, 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,  the 
presses  were  employed  in  favour  of  the  reform- 
ed religion,  and  small  tracts  were  dispersed  over 
the  nation,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  new  forms 
of  worship.  In  this  reign,  likewise,  political 
pamphlets  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  by  the 
addresses  of  the  rebels  of  Devonshire;  all  which 
means  of  propagating  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  so  oisturbed  the  court,  that  no  sooner 
was  queen  Mary  resolved  to  reduce  her  subjects 
to  the  Romish  superstition,  but  she  artfully,  by 
a  charter*  granted  to  certain  freemen  of  Lon- 
don, in  whose  fidelity,  no  doubt,  she  confidecL 
entirely  prohibited  all  presses,  but  what  should 
be  Ucensed  by  them ;  which  charter  is  that  by 
which  the  corporation  of  Stationers  in  London  is 
at  this  time  incorporated. 

Under  the  reign  of  ouecn  Elizabeth,  when 
liberty  again  be^ui  to  nourish,  the  practice  of 
writing  pamphlets  became  more  general,  presses 
were  multipfied,  and  books  were  dispersed;  and, 
(  believe,  it  mav  properly  be  said,  that  the 
trade  of  writing  began  at  thai  time,  and  that  it 
has  ever  since  ffradually  increased  in  the  num- 
ber, though,  perhaps,  not  in  the  style  of  those 
that  followed  it. 

In  this  reiffn  was  erected  the  first  secret  press 
against  the  church  as  now  established,  of  wliich 
Inave  found  any  certain  account  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Puritans  and  conveyed  from  one 
part  of  the  nation  to  another,  by  them,  as  they 
found  themselves  in  danger  of  discovery.  From 
this  press  issued  most  of  the  pamphlets  against 
Whitgift  and  his  associates  in  the  ecclesiasiicaf 
government,  and,  when  it  was  at  last  seized  at 
Manchester,  it  was  employed  upon  a  pamphlet 
called  More  Work  for  a  Cooper, 

In  the  peaceable  reign  of  Kins;  James^  those 
minds  which  might,  perhaps,  with  less  disturb- 
ance of  the  world  have  been  engrossed  by  war, 
were  employed  in  controversy;  and  writings  of 
all  kinds  were  multiplied  among  us.  The  press, 
however,  was  not  wholly  engaged  in  polemical 
performances,  for  more  innocent  subjects  were 
sometimes  treated;  and  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked, because  it  is  not  generally  known,  that 
ttie  treatises  of  Husbandry  ana  Agriealture, 
which  were  published  about  that  time,  are  so 
nomerous,  that  it  can  scatcely  be  imagined  by 


•  Wbidi  begtfis  thas :  "  Know  ]rs,  that  We.  consider- 
log  and  msaimUy  parceivfof ,  that  Mvtral  MOitioiui  and 
lierettc&l  books  or  tracts— aniiMt  the  faith  and  soood 
CittboUc  doctrine  of  holy  moGher,  the  elmrch,**  ke. 


whom  they  were  written,  or  to  whom  fliej  wert 
sold. 

The  next  reign  b  too  well  known  to  hart 
been  a  time  of  confusion,  and  disturbance,  tnd 
disputes  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  writings  whicfa 
were  produced,  oear  a  natural  proportion  to  the 
number  of  questions  that  were  discussed  af  that 
time ;  each  party  had  its  authors  and  its  pms«s, 
and  no  endeavours  were  omitted  to  gain  prose- 
lytes to  every  opinion.  I  know  not  wnether 
trtis  may  not  properly  be  called  The  Jge  cf 
Pamphlets  ;  for,  though  they,  perhaps,  may  not 
arise  to  such  multitudes  as  Air.  Rawlinson  ima- 
gined, they  were,  undoubtedly,  noore  numerouf 
than  can  be  conceived  by  any  who  have  not  bad 
an  ooportunity  of  examining  them. 

Alter  the  Restoration,  the  same  difierences,  in 
religious  opinions,  are  well  known  to  hare  sub- 
8iste(L  and  the  same  political  struggles  to  b&ve 
been  trequently  renewed ;  and,  therefore,  a  grttl 
number  of  pens  were  employed,  on  diflferent  oc- 
casions, till  at  length  all  oth«;r  disputes  were 
absorbed  in  the  popish  controversy. 

From  the  pamphlets  which  tnese  different 
periods  of  time  produced,  it  is  prooosed,  that 
this  Miscellany  snail  be  compiled  ;  for  which  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  materials  will  be  want- 
ing ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  difficulty  will  be  in 
what  manner  to  dispose  them. 

Those  who  have  gone  before  ns  in  mider- 
takings  of  this  kind,  have  ranged  the  pamphlets, 
which  chance  threw  into  their  hanaa,  without 
any  regard  either  to  the  subject  on  which  they 
treated^  or  the  time  in  which  they  were  writteo; 
a  practice  in  no  wise  to  be  imitated  by  o^  who 
want  for  no  materials :  of  which  we  shall  oiooee 
those  we  think  best  for  the  particular  circoB>- 
stances  of  times  and  things,  and  most  instruct- 
ing and  entertaining  to  the  reader. 

Of  the  difi^ent  methods  which  present  them- 
selves upon  the  first  view  of  the  great  heaps  of 
pamphlets  which  the  Harleian  library  ezfaniCs, 
the  two  which  merit  most  attention  are,  to  db- 
tribute  the  treatises  acccordin<»  to  their  aabjects, 
or  their  dates :  but  neither  ofthese  ways  can  be 
conveniently  followed.  By  ranging  our  ooUfc- 
tion  in  order  of  time,  we  must  necessarily  pablisfa 
those  pieces  first,  which  least  engage  the  curi- 
osity of  the  bulk  of  mankind ;  ancl  oar  don^ 
must  fall  tfplhe  groand,  for  want  of  enccmafe- 
ment,  before  it  can  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  ob- 
tain general  regard  :  by  confining  onndves  for 
any  long  time  to  any  single  subject,  we  shall 
reauce  our  readers  to  one  class ;  and,  as  we 
shall  lose  all  the  grace  of  variety,  shall  disfuat 
all  those  who  read  chiefly  to  be  Verted.  Then 
is  likewise  one  objection  of  eaual  force  againrt 
both  these  methods,  that  we  shall  |»red«£  oar- 
selves  from  the  advantage  of  any  future  diacoirf* 
ries ;  and  we  cannot  hope  to  aasembte  at  oore 
all  the  pamplets  which  have  been  written  m  any 
age  or  on  any  subject 

It  may  be  added,  in  vindication  of  our  d* 
tended  practice,  that  it  is  the  same  with  llHit  d 
Photius,  whose  collections  are  no  less  misceOa- 
neous  than  ours ;  and  who  declares,  that  be 
leaves  it  to  his  reader  to  redooe  his  extrKti 
under  their  proper  heads. 

Most  of  the  pieces  which  shall  be  oAnd  in 
this  collection  to  the  public,  will  be  intraAtfed 
by  short  prefaces,  in  which  will  be  given  st0i 
aecoont  or  the  reasons  for  winch  tMT  ve  » 
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Mrtad ;  notM  wiU  be  sometimes  adjoined,  for  the 
explanation  of  obecure  paaaages,  or  obsolete  ex- 
preesioni ;  and  care  will  be  taken  to  min^^e  use 
And  pleasure  throngfa  the  whole  collection.  NoU 


withstanding  every  subject  may  not  be  relished 
by  every  reader,  yet  the  buyer  may  be  assured 
that  c«ch  number  will  repay  his  generoos  sub- 
scription. 


A  VIEW  OP  THE  CONTBOVERSY 

BBTWBXH 

MONS.  CROUSAZ  AND  MR.  VARBURTON, 

ON   THE  8VBJKCT   OF 

MR.   POPE'S  ESSAY   ON  MAN, 

Dl  A  LBTTBE  TO   THS  BDITOR  OF  TBS   GBNTLEMAN'S   MAGAZINE,  VOL.  Xm. 


Me.  XJeban, — ^It  would  not  be  foimd  useless 
in  the  learned  world,  if  in  written  controversies, 
as  in  oral  disputations,  a  moderator  could  be 
■elected,  who  mi^ht  in  some  degree  superintend 
the  debate,  restrain  all  needless  excursions,  re- 
press all  personal  reflections,  and  at  last  recapi- 
tulate the  arguments  pn  each  side;  and  who, 
though  he  should  not  assume  the  pravinoe  of 
dedmng  the  question,  might  at  least  exhibit  it  in 
its  true  state. 

This  reflection  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the 
consideration  of  Mr.  Cxousaz's  Commentary  on 
the  Essay  on  Man,  and  Mr.  Warburton*s  An- 
swer to  it  The  importance  of  the  subject,  the 
reputation  and  abilities  of  the  controvertista,  and 
perhaps  the  ardour  with  which  each  has  en- 
deavoured to  support  his  cause,  have  made  an 
attempt  of  this  kind  necessarv  for  the  information 
of  the  greatest  number  of  Mr.  Pope's  readers. 

Among  the  duties  of  a  moderator,  I  have  men- 
tioned that  of  recalling  the  disputants  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  eutting  ofl'the  excrescences  of  a  debate, 
which  Mr.  Crousaz  will  not  suffer  to  be  long  un- 
employed, and  the  repression  of  personal  invec- 
tives whidi  have  not  been  very  carefully  avoided 
on  either  part;  and  are  less  excusable,  because 
it  has  not  been  proved,  that  either  the  poet,  or 
his  commentator,  wrote  with  any  other  design 
than  Chat  of  promoting  happiness  by  cultivating 
reason  and  piety. 

Mr.  Warburton  has  indeed  so  much  depressed 
the  character  of  hiis  adversary,  that  bdbre  I  con- 
aider  the  controversy  between  them,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  exhibit  some  mecimens  of  Mr. 
Crousas*s  sentiments,  by  which  it  will  probably 
be  shown,  that  he  is  far  from  de8ervin|^  either 
indignation  or  contempt;  that  his  notions  are 
just,  though  they  are  sometimes  introduced  with- 
oot  necessity  :  and  defended  when  they  are  not 
opposed;  and  that  his  abilities  and  parts  are 
Moh  as  mav  entitle  him  U>  reverence  from  those 
trho  think  am  criticisnis  saperfluona. 


In  page  35th  of  the  Enslish  translation,  ne 
exhibits  an  observation  whidi  evei^  writer  ouffht 
to  impress  upon  his  mind^  and  which  may  amid 
a  sufficient  apology  for  his  commentary. 

On  the  notion  of  a  ruling  passion  he  offers  this 
remark :  "  Nothing  so  mucn  hinders  men  from 
obtaining  a  complete  victory  over  their  ruling 
passions,  as  that  all  the  advantages  gained  in 
their  days  of  retreat,  by  just  and  sober  reflec- 
tions, whether  struck  out  by  their  own  minds,  or 
borrowed  from  good  books,  or  from  the  convert 
sation  of  men  of  merit,  are  destroyed  in  a  few 
moments  by  a  free  intercourse  and  acquaintance 
with  libertines ;  and  thus  the  work  is  always  to 
be  begun  anew.  A  gamester  resolves  to  leave 
off*  pla^.  by  which  he  finds  his  health  impelled, 
his  ramify  mined,  and  his  passions  inflamed ;  in 
this  resolution  he  persists  a  few  da)rs,  but  soon 
yields  to  an  invitation,  which  will  give  his  pre- 
vailing inclination  an  opportunity  oT  reviving  in 
all  its  force.  The  case  is  the  same  with  other 
men :  but  is  reason  to  be  charged  with  these  ca^ 
lamities  and  folUes,  or  rather  the  man  who  re- 
fuses to  listen  to  its  voice  in  opposition  to  im- 
pertinent solicitations?" 

On  the  means  recommended  for  the  attain- 
ment of  happiness,  he  observes,  that  <*the  abili- 
ties which  our  Maker  has  given  us,  and  the 
internal  and  external  advantages  with  which  he 
has  invested  us,  are  of  two  venr  different  kinds ; 
those  of  one  kind  are  bestowed  in  common  upon 
us  and  the  brute  creation,  but  the  other  exalts  us 
far  above  other  animala.  To  disregard  anv  of 
these  gifts,  would  be  ingratitude ;  but  to  neglect 
those  of  greater  excellence,  to  go  no  &rther  than 
the  gross  satisfactions  of  sense,  and  the  functions 
of  mere  animal  life,  would  be  a  far  greater 
crime.  We  are  formed  by  our  Creator  capable 
of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  relating  our  con- 
duct by  reasonable  nues ;  it  is  therefore  our 
duty  to  cultivate  our  undeistandings,  and  exalt 
our  virtues.  We  need  but  make  the  experiiMat 
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to  find,  that  the  greatest  plea^area  will  arise 
from  such  endeavours. 

<*  It  is  trifling  to  allege,  in  opposition  to  this 
truth,  that  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired,  nor 
virtue  pursued,  without  toil  and  efforts,  and  that 
all  efforts  produce  fatigue.  God  requires  nothing 
disproportioned  to  the  powers  he  has  given,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  those  powers  consists  the 
highest  satisfaction. 

"  Toil  and  weariness  are  the  effects  of  vanity : 
when  a  man  has  formed  a  design  of  excelling 
others  in  merit,  he  is  disquieted  by  their  advances, 
and  leaves  nothing  unaltempted,  that  he  may 
step  before  them :  mis  occasions  a  thousand  un- 
reasonable  emotions,  which  justly  bring  their 
punishment  along  with  them. 

"  But  let  a  man  study  and  labour  to  cultivate 
and  improve  his  abilities  in  the  eye  of  his  Maker, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  his  approbation ;  let 
him  attentivelj  reflect  on  the  infinite  value  of 
that  approbation,  and  the  highest  encomiums 
that  men  can  bestow  will  vanish  into  nothing 
at  the  comparison.  When  we  live  in  this  man- 
ner, we  find  that  we  hve  for  a  great  and  glorious 
end. 

"  When  this  is  our  frame  of  mind,  we  find  it 
no  longer  diflEicult  to  restrain  ourselves  in  the 
gratifications  of  eating  and  drinking,  the  most 
gross  enjoyments  of  sense.  We  take  what  is 
necessary  to  preserve  health  and  vigoor,  but 


are  not  to  give  ourseWes  op  to  pteasm 
weaken   the   attention,  and    doll  the 
standing.** 

And  the  true  sense  of  Mr.  Pope's  assertion, 
that  Whatever  is,  it  right,  and  I  believe  the  seiue 
in  which  it  was  written,  is  thus  explain«l:  **A 
sacred  and  adorable  order  is  established  in  the 
government  of  mankind.  These  are  certain  sod 
unvaried  truths:  he  that  seeks  God,  and  makes 
it  his  happiness  to  live  in  obedience  to  him,  shtll 
obtain  what  he  endeavours  afler,  in  a  degree  &r 
above  his  present  comprehension.  He  that  tuna 
his  back  upon  his  Creator,  neglects  to  obey  him, 
and  perseveres  in  his  disobedience,  shall  obtain 
no  other  happiness  than  he  can  receive  from  en- 
joyments of  his  own  procuring;  voidof  satkiac- 
tion,  weary  of  life,  wasted  by  empty  cares,  and 
remorses  equally  harassing  and  just,  he  will  ex- 
perience the  certain  consequences  of  his  own 
choice.  Thus  will  iustice  and  goodness  resome 
their  empire,  and  tnat  order  be  restored  which 
men  have  broken.** 

I  am  afraid  of  wearying  you  or  your  readen 
with  more  quotations,  but  ifyou  shall  inform  me 
that  a  continuation  of  my  correspondence  will  be 
well  received,  I  shall  descend  to  particular  pas- 
sages, show  how  Mr.  Pope  gave  sometimes  ooca- 
sion  to  mistakes,  and  now  Mr.  Croosaz  was 
misled  by  his  sospicion  of  the  system  of  &talitj. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  sc 


PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE 

TO 

THE  LONDON   CHRONICLE, 

JANUARY  1,  1757. 


It  has  always  been  lamented,  that  of  the  little 
time  allotted  to  man,  much  must  be  spent  upon 
superfluities.  Every  prospect  has  its  obstruc- 
tions, which  we  must  break  to  enlarge  our  view  ; 
every  step  of  our  progress  finds  impediments, 
which,  however  eager  to  go  forward,  we  must 
stop  to  remove.  Even  those  who  profess  to  teach 
the  way  to  happiness,  have  multiplied  our  en- 
cumbrances, and  the  author  of  almost  every  book 
retards  his  instructions  by  a  preface. 

The  writers  of  the  Chronicle  hope  to  be  easily 
forgiven,  though  they  should  not  be  free  from  an 
infection  that  has  seized  the  whole  fratemitv,  and 
instead  of  falling  immediately  to  their  subjects, 
should  detain  the  reader  for  a  time  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  their  design,  the  ex- 
tent of  their  plan,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  method 
which  they  intend  to  prosecute.  Such  premo- 
nitions, though  not  always  necessary  when  the 
reader  has  the  book  complete  in  his  hand,  and 
maj  find  by  his  own  eyes  whatever  can  be  found 
in  It,  yet  may  be  more  easily  allowed  to  works 
pubUahed  gradually  in  successive  parts,  of  which 


the  scheme  can  only  be  so  far  known  as  the 
author  shall  think  fit  to  discover  it. 

The  Paper  which  we  now  invite  the  pablie  to 
add  to  the  papers  with  which  it  is  already  rather 
wearied  than  satisfied,  consists  of  many  parts  ; 
some  of  which  it  has  in  common  with  otner  peri* 
odical  sheets,  and  some  peculiar  to  itself 

The  first  demand  made  by  the  reader  of  a 
journal  is,  that  he  should  find  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  foreign  transactions  and  domestic  inci- 
dents. This  is  always  expected,  but  this  is  very 
rarely  performed.  Of  those  writers  who  hare 
taken  upon  themselves  the  task  of  intelligeDce, 
some  have  siven  and  others  have  sold  theu-  ab> 
hties,  whether  small  or  great,  to  one  or  other  of 
the  parties  that  divide  us  ;  and  without  a  wish 
for  truth  or  thou^t  of  decency,  without  care  at 
any  other  reputation  than  that  of  a  stubborn  ad- 
herence to  their  abettors,  carry  on  the  sane 
tenor  of  representation  throoffa  all  the  viciaa- 
tudes  of  right  and  wrong,  needier  depressed  by 
detection,  nor  abashed  by  confutation,  pnmA  cf 
the  hourly  increase  of  infiuny,  And  raady  to  bo«i 
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of  all  the  contumelies  that  falsehood  and  slander 
may  brinff  upon  ihem,  as  new  proofs  of  their 
leal  and  ndeliiy. 

With  these  heroes  we  have  no  ambition  to  be 
numbered  ;  we  leave  to  the  confessors  of  faction 
the  merit  of  their  sufierincs,  and  are  desirous  to 
shelter  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  truth. 
That  all  our  facts  will  be  authentic,  or  all  our 
remarks  just,  we  dare  not  venture  to  promise : 
we  can  relate  but  what  we  hear,  we  can  point 
out  but  what  we  see.  Of  remote  transactions, 
the  first  accounts  are  always  confused,  and  com- 
monly ezagg;erated :  and  in  domestic  affairs,  if 
the  power  to  conceal  is  less,  the  interest  to  mis- 
represent is  often  greater ;  and,  what  is  suffi- 
ciently vexatious,  truth  seems  to  fly  from  curi- 
osity, and  as  many  inquires  produce  many  nar- 
ratives, whatever  engages  the  public  attention  is 
immediately  disguis^  by  the  embellishments  of 
fiction.  We  pretend  to  no  peculiar  power  of  dis- 
entangling contradiction  or  denuding  forgery,  we 
have  no  settled  correspondence  wiUi  the  Anti- 
podes, nor  maintain  any  spies  in  the  cabinets  of 
princes.  But  as  we  shall  always  be  conscious 
that  our  mistakes  are  involuntary,  we  shall 
watch  the  gradual  discoveries  of  time,  and  re- 
tract whatever  we  have  hastily  and  erroneously 
advanced. 

In  the  narratives  of  the  daily  writers  every 
reader  perceives  somewhat  of  neatness  and  pu- 
rity wanting,  which  at  the  first  view  it  seems 
easy  to  supply :  but  it  must  be  considered,  that 
those  passages  must  be  written  in  haste,  and 
that  there  is  often  no  other  choice,  but  that  they 
must  want  either  novelty  or  accuracy  ;  and  that 
as  life  is  very  uniform,  the  afifairs  of  one  week  are 
so  like  those  of  another,  that  by  any  attempt 
afler  variety  of  expression,  invention  would  soon 
be  wearied,  and  language  exhausted.  Some  im- 
provements however  we  hope  to  make ;  and  for 
the  rest,  we  think  that  when  we  commit  only 
common  faults,  we  shall  not  be  excluded  from 
common  indulgence. 

The  accounts  of  prices  of  com  and  stocks  are 
to  most  of  our  readers  of  more  importance  than 
narratives  of  greater  sound :  and  as  exactness  is 
here  within  the  reach  of  diligence,  our  readers 
may  justly  require  it  from  us. 

Memorials  of  a  private  and  personal  kind, 
which  relate  deaths,  marriages,  and  preferments, 


must  always  be  imperfect  by  omission,  and  often 
erroneous  by  misinformation  ;  but  even  in  these 
there  shall  not  be  wanted  care  to  avoid  mis- 
takes, or  to  rectify  them  whenever  they  shall  be 
found. 

That  part  of  our  work,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  all  others,  is  the  literary  journal,  or 
account  of  the  labours  and  productions  of  the 
learned.  This  was  for  a  long  time  among  the 
deficiencies  of  English  literature  ;  but  as  the  ca- 
price of  in^n  is  always  starting  from  too  little  to 
too  much,  we  have  now,  among  other  disturber! 
of  human  quiet,  a  numerous  IkKiy  of  reviewer^ 
and  remarkers. 

Every  art  is  improved  by  the  emulation  of 
competitors ;  those  who  make  no  advances  to- 
wards excellence,  may  stand  as  warnings  against 
faults.  We  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  that  petu- 
lance which  treats  with  contempt  whatever  has 
hitherto  been  reputed  sacred.  We  shall  repress 
that  elation  of  malignity,  which  wantons  in  the 
cruelties  of  criticism,  and  not  only  murders  repu- 
tation, but  murders  it -by  torture.  Whenever 
we  feel  ourselves  ignorant,  we  shall  at  least  be 
modest.  Our  intention  is  not  to  pre-occupy 
jud^ent  by  praise  or  censure,  but  to  gratify 
curiosity  by  early  intelligence,  and  to  tell  rather 
what  our  authors  have  attempted,  than  what 
they  have  performed.  The  titles  of  books  are 
necessarily  short,  and  therefore  disclose  but  im- 
perfectly the  contents ;  they  are  sometimes  fraud- 
ulent, and  intended  to  raise  false  expectations. 
In  our  account  this  brevity  will  be  extended,  and 
these  frauds,  whenever  they  are  detected,  will 
be  exposed ;  for  though  we  write  without  inten- 
tion to  injure,  we  shall  not  sufi^  ourselves  to  be 
made  parties  to  deceit. 

If  any  author  shall  transmit  a  summary  of  his 
work,  we  shall  willingly  receive  it ;  if  any  lite- 
rary anecdote,  or  curious  observation,  shall  be 
communicated  to  us,  we  will  carefully  insert  it. 
Many  facts  are  known  and  forgotten ;  many  ob- 
servations are  made  and  suppressed ;  and  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  are  frequentJy  lost,  for 
want  of  a  repository  in  which  they  may  be  con- 
veniently preserved. 

No  man  can  modestly  promise  what  he  cannot 
ascertain :  we  hope  for  tne  praise  of  knowledge 
and  discernment,  but  we  claun  only  that  of  dm* 
gence  and  candour. 
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Natioatiom,  like  other  arts,  has  been  per^ 
fi»eted  by  degrees.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
thu  any  a^  or  nation  was  without  some  vessel, 
in  which  nvers  minht  be  passed  by  travellers, 
or  lakes  frequented  by  fishermen;  but' we  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  ship  that  ooold  endure 


the  violence  of  the  ocean  before  the  ark  of 
Noah. 

As  the  tradition  of  the  deluge  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  it 
must  be  supposed  that  the  memory  of  the  meani 
by  which  Noah  and  his  family  wera  pn«ttif»a 
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would  be  continued  lon^  amon^  their  descend- 
anu,  and  thai  the  possibility  of  passing  the  aeaa 
could  never  be  doubted. 

What  men  know  to  be  practicable,  a  ihousand 
motives  will  incite  them  to  try;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  from  the  time  that  the 
ffenerations  of  the  postdiluvian  race  spread  (o 
the  sea-shores,  there  were  always  nivigators 
Ihat  ventured  upon  the  sea,  though,  periiaps,  not 
willing.y  beyond  the  sight  of  land. 

Of  the  ancient  voyag[es  little  certain  is  known, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  before  the  reader 
•uch  conjectures  as  learned  men  have  oflfered  to 
the  worid.  The  Romans,  by  conquering  Car- 
thage, put  a  stop  to  a  great  part  oi  the  trade  of 
distant  nations  with  one  another,  and  because 
they  thought  only  on  war  and  conquest,  as  their 
empire  increased,  commerce  was  discouraged ; 
till  under  the  latter  emperors,  ships  seem  to  nave 
been  of  little  other  use  than  totrsnsport  soldiers. 

Navigation  could  not  be  carried  to  any  great 
degree  of  certainty  without  the  compass,  which 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  wonderful 
qnality  by  which  a  needle  or  small  bar  of  steel, 
touched  with  a  loadstone  or  magnet,  and  turning 
freely  bv  equilibration  on  a  pomt,  always  pre- 
serves the  meridian,  and  directs  its  two  ends 
north  and  south,  was  discovered,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  in  1299,  by  John  Gola  of 
Amalfi,  a  town  in  ItsJy. 

From  this  time  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
navigation  made  continual,  though  slow,  im- 
provements, which  the  confusion  and  barbarity 
of  the  times,  and  the  want  of  communication 
between  orders  of  men  so  distant  as  sailors  and 
monks,  hindered  from  being  distinctly  and  suc- 
cessively recorded. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  sailors  still  want- 
ed either  knowledge  or  courage,  for  they  conti- 
nued for  two  centuries  to  creep  along  the  coast, 
and  considered  every  headland  as  unpassable 
which  ran  far  into  the  sea,  and  a^nst  which  the 
waves  broke  with  uncommon  agitation. 

The  first  who  is  known  to  have  formed  the 
design  of  new  discoveries,  or  the  first  who  had 
power  to  execute  his  purposes,  was  Don  Henry 
the  Fifth,  son  of  John,  tne  first  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  Philippina,  sister  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  England.  Don  Henry  having  attended  lus 
father  to  the  conquest  of  Ceuta,  obtained  by  con- 
versation with  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent, 
some  accounts  of  the  interior  kin^oms  and 
southern  coast  of  Africa ;  which,  though  rude 
and  indistinct,  were  sufficient  to  raise  his  curi- 
osity, and  convince  him,  that  there  were  coun- 
tries yet  unknown  and  worthy  of  discovery. 

He  therefore  equipped  some  small  vessels,  and 
commanded  that  they  should  pass  as  far  as  they 
could  along  the  coast  of  Africa  which  looked 
upon  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  the  immensity  of 
wtiich  struck  the  gross  and  unskilful  navigators 
of  these  times  with  terror  and  amazement  He 
was  not  able  to  communicate  his  own  ardour  to 
his  seamen,  who  proceeded  very  slowly  in  the 
new  attempt ;  each  was  afraid  to  venture  much 
farther  than  he  that  went  before  him,  and  ten 
jears  were  spent  before  they  had  advanced  be- 
yond Cape  Bajador,  so  called  from  its  progres- 
jion  into  the  ocean,  and  the  circuit  by  which  it 
fliiist  be  doubled.  The  opposition  of  tins  pro- 
jBontory  tothe  course  of  the  sea,  produced  a  vio- 
•od  bigli  waTSi^  into  whkk  they 


durst  not  venture,  and  whidi  they  had  net  yd 
knowledge  enough  to  avoid  by  standing  oH  tarn 
the  land  into  the  open  sea. 

The  prince  was  desiroos  to  know  sosMCfani 
of  the  countries  that  lay  beyond  this  IbnmdabH 
cape,  and  sent  two  commuKlen,  named  Joha 
Gonzales  Zarco,  and  Tristan  Vaz,  in  1418,  to 
pass  beyond  Bajador,  and  sonrey  the  coast  be> 
nind  it  They  were  caught  by  a  tempest,  wladi 
drove  them  out  into  the  unknown  ocean,  when 
they  expected  to  perish  by  the  violence  of  tbe 
wind,  or  perhaps  to  wander  for  ever  in  tfaeboood- 
less  deep.  At  la^  in  the  midst  of  their  desptir, 
they  found  a  small  island,  where  they  sfaeltered 
themselves,  and  which  the  sense  of  their  deliver* 
ance  disposed  them  to  call  PuerU  &m<«,  or  the 
Holy  Haven. 

When  they  returned  with  an  account  of  this 
new  island,  Henry  performed  a  public  act  of 
thanksgiving,  and  sent  them  again  with  seeds 
and  cattle ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  Spsaash  his- 
torian, that  they  set  two  rabbits  cm  shore^  whick 
increased  so  much  in  a  few  years,  that  tfac^ 
drove  away  the  inhabitants,  by  destroying  thar 
com  and  plants,  and  were  suBered  to  enjoy  the 
island  without  opposition. 

In  the  second  or  third  voyage  to  PneftoSaato, 
(for  authors  do  not  a^ree  which,)  a  third  T**'", 
called  Perello,  was  loined  to  the  two  ibnaer. 
As  they  looked  round  the  island  upon  the  oceaa, 
they  saw  at  a  distance  something  which  they 
took  for  a  cloud,  till  thev  perceived  that  it  did 
not  change  its  place.  They  directed  their  oowse 
towards  it,  and,  in  1419,  discovered  aaocbv 
island  covered  with  trees,  which  thej  thereibre 
called  Jdaderoy  or  the  Isle  of  Wood. 

Madera  was  given  to  Vax  or  Zaroo^  who  set 
fire  to  the  woods,  which  are  reported  bj  Som 
to  have  burned  for  seven  years  together,  and  ts 
have  been  wasted,  till  want  of  wood  was  dM 
greatest  inconveniency  of  the  place.  But  grsea 
wood  is  not  very  apt  to  bum,  and  the  heavy  niM 
which  fall  in  these  countries  must  sorely  havt 
extinguished  the  conflagration,  were  it  ever  so 
violent 

There  was  yet  little  progress  made  upon  tht 
southern  coast,  and  Henry's  project  was  trssted 
as  chimerical  by  many  of  his  countrymen.  Al 
last  Gilianes,  in  1433,  passed  the  dreadful  capc^ 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Bajador,  ■~'**— ^ 
back,  to  the  wonder  of  the  nation. 

In  two  voyages  more,  made  in  the  two  follow- 
ing ^ears,  they  passed  forty-two  leagues  farther, 
and  in  the  latter,  two  men  with  horses  being  set 
on  shore,  wandered  over  the  country,  and  foosd 
nineteen  men,  whom,  according  to  the  savage 
manners  of  that  age,  thc^  attacked  ;  the  natives 
having  javelins,  wounded  one  of  the  Portugnese, 
and  received  some  wounds  from  them.  AtdN 
mouth  of  a  river,  they  found  sea  wolves  in  greet 
numbers,  and  brought  home  many  of  their  siuni, 
which  were  much  esteemed. 

Antonio  Gonzales,  vrho  had  been  one  of  the 
associates  of  Gilianes,  was  sent  again,  in  1440^ 
to  bring  back  a  cargo  of  the  skins  of  sea  wohca 
He  was  followed  in  another  ship  by  Nunno  Tii^ 
tarn.  They  were  now  of  strengtn  sufficient  te 
venture  upon  violence ;  they  therelbre  landed^ 
and  without  either  night  or  prorocatioQ,  ni4i 
all  whom  they  seized  their  prisonera,  and  bffos|^ 
them  to  Portugal,  with  neat  conu  "  ^  ' 
both  firomthe  pnooe  and  tne  nntknu 
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Henry  now  began  to  please  himself  with  the 
•oiccess  of  his  projects,  and  as  one  of  his  pur- 
poses was  the  conversion  of  infidels,  he  thought 
It  necessary  to  impart  his  undertaking  to  the 
pope,  and  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  ecclesiastical 
aathority.  To  this  end  Fernando  Lopez  d'Aze- 
vedo  was  despatched  to  Rome,  who  related  to 
the  pope  and  cardinals  the  f;reat  designs  of 
Henry,  and  magnified  his  zcalfor  the  propa^n- 
lion  of^  religion.  The  pope  was  pleaseo  with 
the  narrative,  and  by  a  formal  bull,  conferred 
npon  the  crown  of  Portugal  all  the  countries 
which  should  be  discovers  as  far  as  India,  to- 
fvcther  with  India  itself,  and  granted  several  pri- 
vileges and  indulgences  to  the  churches  which 
Henry  had  built  m  his  new  regions,  and  to  the 
men  engaged  in  the  navigation  for  discovery. 
By  this  bull,  all  other  princes  were  forbidden  to 
encroach  upon  the  conquests  of  the  Portuguese, 
on  pain  of  the  censures  incurred  by  the  crime  of 
ustirpstion. 

Tne  approbation  of  the  pope,  the  sight  of  men 
whose  manners  and  appearance  were  so  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Europeans,  and  the  hope  of 
gain  from  golden  re^ons,  which  has  been  al- 
ways the  great  incentive  to  hazard  and  discovery, 
now  began  to  operate  with  full  force.  The  de- 
sire of  riches  and  of  dominion,  which  yet  is 
more  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  filled  the  courts  of 
the  Portuguese  prince  with  innnmerable  adven- 
turers from  very  distant  parts  of  Europe.  Some 
wanted  to  be  employed  in  the  search  after  new 
countries,  and  some  to  be  settled  in  those  which 
had  been  already  found. 

Communities  now  began  to  be  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  many  associations 
were  formed  for  the  equipment  of  ships,  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  riches  of  distant  regions, 
which  perhaps  were  always  supposed  to  be  more 
wealthy,  as  more  remote.  Tnese  undertakers 
agreed  to  pay  the  prince  a  fifth  part  of  the  profit, 
sometimes  a  greater  share,  and  sent  out  tne  ar- 
mament at  their  own  expense. 

The  city  of  Lagos  was  the  first  that  carried  on 
this  design  by  contribution.  The  inhabitants 
fitted  out  six  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Lu- 
carot,  one  of  the  princess  household,  and  soon 
afler  fourteen  more  were  furnished  for  the  same 
purpose,  under  the  same  commander ;  to  those 
wert^  added  many  belonging  to  private  men,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  twenty-six  ships  put  to  sea 
in  quest  of  whatever  fortune  shoula  present 

The  ships  of  Lagos  were  soon  separated  by 
foul  weather,  and  the  rest,  taking  each  its  own 
course,  stopped  at  different  parts  of  the  African 
coast,  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Verd.  Some 
of  them,  in  1444,  anchored  at  Gomera,  one  of 
the  Canaries,  where  they  were  kindly  treated  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  took  them  into  their  service 
against  the  people  of  the  isle  of  Pal  ma,  with 
whom  they  were  at  war ;  but  the  Portuguese  at 
their  return  to  Qomera,  not  being  made  so  rich 
as  they  expected,  foil  upon  their  friends,  in  con- 
tempt of  all  the  laws  of  hospitality  and  stipula- 
tions of  alliance,  and  making  several  of  them 
prisoners  and  slaves,  set  sail  for  Lisbon. 

The  Canaries  are  supposed  to  have  been 
known,  however  imperfectly,  to  ♦he  ancients ; 
but  in  the  confusion  of  the  subsequent  ages  they 
were  lost  and  forgotten,  till  about  the  year  1340, 
the  Biscajmers  found  Lacarot,  and  invading  it, 
(for  to  find  a  new  country  and  invade  it  has  aW 


ways  been  the  same,)  brou^rht  away  seventy 
captives,  and  some  commodities  of  the  place. 
Louis  de  la  Cerda.  count  of  Clermont,  of  the 
blood  royal  both  of^  France  and  Spain,  nephew 
of  John  de  la  Cerda,  who  called  himselr  the 
Prince  of  Fortune,  had  once  a  mind  to  settle  in 
those  islands,  and  applying  himself  first  to  the 
king  of  Arragon,  ana  tnen  to  Clement  VI.  was 
by  die  pope  crowned,  at  Avignon,  king  of  the 
Cfanaries,  on  condition  that  he  should  reduce 
them  to  the  true  reli^on  :  but  the  prince  altered 
his  mind,  and  went  into  France  to  serve  against 
the  English.  The  kincs  both  of  Castile  and 
Portugal,  though  they  did  not  oppose  the  papal 
grant,  yet  complained  of  it,  as  made  without 
Sieir  knowledge,  and  in  contravention  of  their 
rights. 

The  first  settlement  in  the  Canaries  was  made 
by  John  de  Betancour,  a  French  gentleman,  for 
whom  his  kinsman,  Robin  de  Braouement,  ad- 
miral of  France,  begged  them,  with  the  title  of 
king  from  Henry  the  Magnificent  of  Castile,  to 
whom  he  had  done  eminent  services.  John  made 
himself  master  of  some  of  the  isles,  but  could 
never  conoucr  the  grand  Canary ;  and  having 
spent  all  that  he  had,  went  back  to  Europe, 
leaving  his  nephew,  Massiot  de  Betancour,  to 
take  care  of  his  new  dominion.    Massiot  had  a 

3uarrel  with  the  vicar-general,  and  was  likewise 
isgustcd  by  the  long  absence  of  his  uncle, 
whom  the  French  king  detained  in  his  service, 
and  being  able  to  keep  his  ground  no  longer,  he 
transferred  his  rights  to  Don  Henry,  in  exchange 
for  some  districts  in  the  Madera,  where  he  set 
tied  his  family. 

Don  Heniy,  when  he  had  purchased  those 
islands,  sent  thither,  in  1424,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  foot,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  horse ; 
but  the  army  was  too  numerous  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  country.  The  king  of  Castile  af- 
terwards claimed  them,  as  conquered  by  his  sub- 
jects under  Betancour,  and  held  under  the 
crown  of  Castile  by  fealty  and  homage ;  hie 
claim  was  allowed,  and  the  Canaries  were  re- 
signed. 

It  was  the  constant  practice  of  Heme's  nari- 
^tors,  when  they  stopped  at  a  desert  island,  to 
land  cattle  upon  it,  and  leave  them  to  breed, 
where,  neither  wanting  room  nor  food,  they  mul- 
tiplied very  fast,  and  furnished  a  very  commodious 
supply  to  those  who  came  afterwards  to  the  same 
place.  This  was  imitated  in  some  degree  by 
Anson,  at  the  isle  of  Juan  Fernandez.  Tfa« 
islands  of  Madera  he  not  only  filled  with  inhabi- 
tants, assisted  by  artificers  of  every  kind,  but 
procured  such  plants  as  seemed  likely  to  flourish 
m  tliat  climate,  and  introduced  sugar-canes  and 
vines,  which  afterwards  produced  a  very  large 
revenue. 

The  trade  of  Africa  now  be^n  to  be  profit- 
able, but  a  great  part  of  the  gain  arose  from  the 
Hale  of  slaves,  who  were  annually  brought  into 
Portugal,  by  hundreds,  as  Lafiuu  relates,  and 
relates  without  any  appearance  of  indignation  or 
compassion :  they  likewise  imported  ^Id  dust  in 
such  quantities,  that  Alphonsus  V.  cowed  it  into 
a  new  species  of  money  called  Crusades,  which 
is  still  continued  in  Portu^. 

In  time  they  made  their  way  along  the  south 
coast  of  Africa,  eastward  to  the  country  of  tba 
negroes,  whom  they  found  living  in  tenu^  with- 
out any  political  ioatuutiom,  wpporting  Im^  with 
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werj  little  labour,  by  the  milk  of  their  kine,  and 
midet,  to  which  those  who  inhabited  the  coast 
added  fish  dried  in  the  sun.  Having  never  seen 
the  natives,  or  heard  of  the  arts  of  Europe,  thej 
gazed  with  astonishment  on  the  ships  wlien  thej 
approached  their  coasta,  sometimes  thinking 
raem  birds,  and  sometimes  fishes,  according  as 
their  sails  were  spread  or  lowered  ;  and  some- 
times conceiving  them  to  be  only  phantoms, 
which  played  to  and  fro  in  the  ocean.  Such  is 
the  account  given  by  the  historian,  perhaps  with 
too  much  prejudice  aj^ainst  a  negroes  understand- 
ing ;  who  thou^  he  might  well  wonder  at  the 
bulk  and  swiftness  of  the  first  ship,  would 
scarcely  conceive  it  to  be  either  a  bird  or  a  fish  ; 
but  having  seen  many  bodies  floating  in  the 
water,  would  think  it  what  it  really  is,  a  large 
boat ;  and  if  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  means 
by  which  separate  pieces  of  timber  may  be 
joined  together,  would  form  very  wild  notions 
concerping  its  construction,  or  perhaps  suppose 
it  to  be  a  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  from  some 
country  where  trees  grow  to  a  much  greater 
heiffht  and  thickness  than  in  his  own. 

When  the  Portuguese  came  to  land,  they  in- 
creased the  astonishment  of  the  poor  inhabitants, 
who  saw  men  clad  in  iron  with  thunder  and 
lightning  in  their  hands.  They  did  not  under- 
ftand  each  other,  and  signs  are  a  very  imperfect 
mode  of  communication,  even  to  men  ot  more 
knowledge  than  the  negroes,  so  that  they  could 
not  easily  negotiate  or  traffic  :  at  last  the  Por- 
tuguese laid  hands  on  some  of  them  to  carry 
them  home  for  a  sample  ;  and  their  dread  and 
amazement  was  raised,  says  Lafitau,  to  the 
highest  pitch,  when  the  Europeans  fired  their 
cannons  and  muskets  among  them,  and  they  saw 
their  companions  fall  dead  at  their  feet,  without 
any  enemy  at  hand,  or  any  visible  cause  of  their 
destruction. 

On  what  occasion,  or  for  what  purpose,  can- 
nons and  muskets  were  discharged  among  a  peo- 
ple harmless  and  secure,  by  strangers  who  with- 
out any  right  visited  their  coast,  it  is  not  thought 
necessaiT  to  inform  us.  The  Portuguese  could 
fear  nothing  from  them,  and  had  &erefore  no 
adequate  provocation ;  nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  out  that  they  murdered  the  negroes  in 
wanton  merriment,  perhaps  only  to  try  how 
many  a  volley  would  destroy,  or  what  would  be 
the  consternation  of  those  that  should  escape. 
We  are  openly  told  that  they  had  the  less  scru- 
ple concerning  their  treatment  of  the  savage  peo- 
ple, because  they  scarcely  considered  them  as 
distinct  from  beasts ;  and  mdeed  the  practice  of 
all  tiie  European  nations,  and  among  others  of 
the  English  barbarians  that  cultivate  the  south- 
em  islands  of  America,  proves,  that  this  opinion, 
however  absurd  and  foolish,  however  wicked 
and  injurious,  still  continues  to  prevail.  Interest 
and  pnde  harden  the  heart,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
dispute  against  avarice  and  power. 

By  these  practices  the  first  discoverers  alien- 
ated the  natives  from  them ;  and  whenever  a 
ship  appeared,  every  one  that  could  fly  betook 
himself  to  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  so  that 
nothing  was  to  be  got  more  than  they  could 
•teal:  they  sometimes  surprised  a  few  fishers, 
and  made  them  slaves,  ana  did  what  they  could 
to  offend  the  negroes,  and  enrich  themselves. 
This  practice  of  robbery  continued  till  some  of 
thi0  negroM  who  hid  been  enslared,  leanied  the 


language  of  Portugal,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ioto- 
pret  for  their  countrymen,  and  one  John  F«> 
nandez  applied  himself  to  the  negro  tongue. 

From  this  time  began  something  like  a  r^vhr 
traffic,  such  as  can  aubsist  between  natioai 
where  all  the  power  is  on  ooe  side ;  and  a  fao 
tory  was  settled  in  the  isle  of  Arraiiiy  imder  tin 
protection  of  a  fort  The  profit  of  tiiis  new  trade 
was  assigned  for  a  certain  term  to  FerdiasBdo 
Gomez ;  which  seems  to  be  the  common  method 
of  establishing  a  trade  that  is  yet  too  snail  to 
engage  the  care  of  a  nation,  and  can  only  be  ea- 
larged  by  that  attention  which  is  bestowed  bf 
private  men  upon  private  adrantage.  Gobks 
continued  the  discoveries  to  Cape  Catbariae, 
two  degrees  and  a  half  beyond  the  line. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Aiphoooo  V 
the  ardour  of  discovery  was  somewnat  inter- 
mitted, and  all  commercial  enterprises  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engtged 
with  various  success.  But  John  II.  who  sec- 
ceeded,  being  fully  convinced  both  of  the  hoooor 
and  advantage  of  eitending  his  dominiofis  in 
countries  hitherto  unknown,  prosecuted  the  de- 
signs of  prince  Henry  with  the  utmost  vigoor, 
and  in  a  short  time  aimed  to  his  other  tities,  that 
of  king  of  Guinea  and  of  the  coast  of  Africa. 

In  1463,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  John 
II.  died  prince  Henry,  the  first  enoouragcr  of 
remote  navigation,  by  whose  incitement,  patroo- 
age,  and  eiample,  distant  nations  have  been 
made  acauainted  with  each  other,  onknovn 
countries  nave  been  brought  into  general  view, 
and  the  power  of  Europe  has  been  extended  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  world.  What  man- 
kind has  lost  and  gained  by  the  genius  and  de- 
signs of  this  prince,  it  would  be  long  to  compare, 
and  very  difficult  to  estimate.  Much  knowledfe 
has  been  acquired,  and  much  cruelty  been  eosi- 
mitted  ;  the  belief  of  religion  has  been  Tery  M* 
propagated,  and  its  laws  haTe  been  ontrageoosij 
and  enormously  violated.  The  Europeans  have 
scarcely  visited  any  coast,  but  to  gratify  avarice, 
and  eitend  corruption ;  to  arroeate  dorainioB 
without  right,  ana  practice  cruelty  withoot  in- 
centive. Happy  had  it  then  been  for  the  op- 
pressed, if  the  designs  of  Henry  had  slept  in  hi 
bosom,  and  surely  more  happy  for  the  oppres- 
sors. But  there  is  reason  to  nope  that  out  of  so 
much  evil  good  may  sometimes  be  prodoeed; 
and  that  the  light  of*^  the  g^pel  will  at  last  do- 
minate the  sands  of  Afnca,  and  the  deserts  of 
America,  though  its  progress  cannot  but  be  skyv 
when  it  is  so  much  obstructed  by  the  lives  of 
Christians. 

The  death  of  Henry  did  not  interrupt  the  pro> 
^ress  of  king  John,  wno  was  very  strict  in  his  in- 
junctions, not  only  to  make  discoveries,  but  to 
secure  possession  of  the  countries  that  woe 
found.  The  practice  of  the  first  nayigaton  wu 
only  to  raise  a  cross  upon  the  coast,  and  to  cam 
upon  the  trees  the  device  of  Don  Henry,  the 
name  which  they  thouffht  it  proper  to  give  to  tin 
new  coast,  and  any  omer  information,  for  those 
that  might  happen  to  follow  them  ;  but  nov 
they  began  to  erect  piles  of  stones  with  a  cross  oo 
the  top,  and  engraved  on  the  stone  the  amis  d 
Portugal,  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of  the  cosi- 
mander  of  the  ship,  with  tiie  day  and  year  of  the 
discovery.    This   wsis  accoonted  soificieDt  to 


prove  their  claim  to  the  new  lands ;  which  okht 
be  pleaded  with  jostioe  enon^  •gainttCBf  tfa 
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Europeans,  and  the  rights  of  the  original  inhabitp 
anu  were  never  taken  into  notice.  Of  these 
etone  records,  nine  more  were  erected  in  the 
reign  of  king  John,  alons  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
fkr  as  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

The  fortress  in  the  isle  of  Arguin  was  finished, 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  build  another  at 
S.  Georgia  de  la  Mina,  a  few  degrees  north  of 
the  line,  to  secure  the  trade  of  gold  dust,  which 
was  chiefly  carried  on  at  that  place.  For  this 
purpose  a  fleei  was  fitted  out  of  ten  large  and 
three  smaller  vessels,  freighted  with  materials 
(or  building  the  fort,  and  with  provisions  and  am- 
munition for  six  hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred were  workmen  and  labourers.  Father  La- 
iitau  relates,  in  very  particular  terms,  that  these 
ships  carried  hewn  stones,  bricks,  and  timber, 
for  the  fort,  so  that  nothing  remained  but  barely 
to  erect  it.  He  does  not  seem  to  consider  how 
small  a  fort  could  be  made  out  of  the  lading  of 
ten  ships. 

The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Don 
Diego  d'Azambue,  who  set  sail  December  11th, 
I4S1,  and  reaching  La  Mina  January  19th,  1482, 
gave  immediate  notice  of  his  arrival  to  Cara- 
mansa,  a  petty  prince  of  that  part  of  the  countiy, 
whom  be  very  earnestly  invited  to  an  immediate 
conference. 

Having  received  a  message  of  civility  from 
the  negro  chief,  he  landed,  and  chose  a  rising 
eronnd,  proper  for  his  intended  fortress,  on  which 
he  planted  a  banner  with  the  arms  of  Portugal, 
ana  took  possession  in  the  name  of  his  master. 
He  then  raised  an  altar  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree, 
on  which  mass  was  celebrated,  the  whole  assem- 
bly, says  Lafitau,  breaking  out  into  tears  of  de- 
votion at  the  prospect  of  inviting  these  barbarous 
nations  to  the  profession  of  the  true  faith.  Being 
secure  of  the  goodness  of  the  end,  they  had  no 
scruple  about  the  means,  nor  ever  considered 
bow  differently  from  the  primitive  martyrs  and 
apostles  they  were  attempting  to  make  prose- 
lytes. The  first  propagators  of  Christianity  re- 
commended their  doctrines  by  their  suffering  and 
virtues ;  they  entered  no  defenceless  territories 
with  swords  in  their  hands ;  they  built  no  forts 
upon  ground  to  which  they  had  no  right,  nor  pol- 
luted the  purity  of  religion  with  the  avarice  of 
trade,  or  insolence  of  power. 

What  may  still  raise  higher  the  indignation  of 
a  Christian  mind,  this  purpose  of  propagating 
truth  appears  never  to  have  been  seriously  pur- 
sued by  any  European  nation ;  no  means,  whe- 
ther lawful  or  unlawful,  have  been  practised  with 
diligence  and  perseverance  for  the  conversion  of 
savages.  When  a  fort  is  built,  and  a  factory 
estAUished,  there  remains  no  other  care  than  to 
grow  rich.  It  is  soon  found  that  ignorance  is 
most  easily  kept  in  ^subjection,  and  that  by  en- 
lightening the  mind  with  truth,  fraud  and  usur- 
pation would  be  made  less  practicable  and  less 
secure. 

In  a  few  days  an  interview  was  appointed  be- 
tween Caramansa  and  Azambue.  The  Portu- 
|ruese  uttered  by  bis  interpreter  a  pompous  speech, 
in  which  he  made  tlie  negro  prince  lai^e  oners  of 
his  master's  friendship,  exhorting  him  to  embrace 
the  religion  of  his  new  ally  ;  and  told  him,  that 
as  they  came  to  form  a  league  of  friendship  with 
him,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  build  a 
fort,  which  mi^ht  serve  as  a  retreat  from  their 
common  enemies,  and  in  which  the  Portuffyese 
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might  be  always  at  hand  to  lend  him  assist 
ance. 

The  negro,  who  seemed  very  well  to  under- 
stand what  the  admiral  intended,  afler  a  short 
pause,  returned  an  answer  full  of  respect  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  but  appeared  a  little  doubtful 
what  to  determine  with  relation  to  the  fort. 
The  commander  saw  his  diffidence,  and  used 
all  his  art  of  persuasion  to  overcome  it  Cara- 
mansa, either  induced  by  hope,  or  constrained 
by  fear,  either  desirous  to  make  them  friends, 
or  not  daring  to  make  them  enemies,  consented, 
with  a  show  of  joy,  to  that  which  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  refuse ;  and  the  new  comers  began 
the  next  day  to  break  the  ground  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  fort. 

Within  the  limit  of  their  intended  fortification 
were  some  spots  appropriated  to  superstitious 
practices:  which  tne  negroes  no  sooner  per- 
ceived in  danger  of  violation  by  the  spade  and 
pickaxe,  than  they  ran  to  arms,  and  begsji  to 
interrupt  the  work.  The  Portuguese  persisted 
in  their  purpose,  and  there  had  soon  been  tumtUt 
and  bloodshed,  had  not  the  admiral,  who  was 
at  a  distance  to  superintend  the  unlading  the 
materials  for  the  edifice,  been  informed  of  the 
danger.  He  was  told  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  support  of  their  superstition  was  only  a 
pretence,  and  that  all  their  rage  might  be  ap- 
peased by  the  presents  which  the  prince  expect^ 
ed,  the  delay  of  which  had  greatly  offended  him. 

The  Portugese  admiral  immediately  ran  to 
his  men,  prohibited  all  violence,  and  stopped  the 
commotion ;  he  then  brought  out  the  presents, 
and  spread  them  with  great  pomp  before  the 
prince ;  if  they  were  of  no  great  value,  they  were 
rare,  for  the  negroes  had  never  seen  such  won- 
ders before ;  they  were  therefore  received  with 
ecstacv,  and  perhaps  the  Portuguese  derided 
them  for  their  ibndness  of  trifles,  without  consi- 
dering how  many  things  derive  their  value  only 
from  their  scarcity ;  and  that  gold  and  rubies 
would  be  trifles,  if  nature  had  scattered  them 
with  less  frugality. 

The  work  was  now  peaceably  continued,  and 
such  was  the  diligence  with  which  the  strangers 
hastened  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  country, 
that  in  twenty  days  they  had  snfficiently  forti- 
fied themselves  against  the  hostility  of  the  ne- 
groes. They  then  proceeded  to  complete  their 
design.  A  church  was  built  in  the  place  where 
their  first  altar  had  been  raised,  on  which  a  mass 
was  established  to  be  celebrated  for  ever  once  a 
day,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Henry,  the  first 
mover  of  these  discoveries. 

In  this  fort  the  admiral  remained  with  sixtv 
soldiers,  and  sent  back  the  rest  in  the  ships,  with 
gold,  slaves,  and  other  commodities.  It  may  be 
observed  that  slaves  were  never  forgotten,  and 
that  wherever  they  went,  thev  gratified  their 
pride,  if  not  their  avarice,  and  brouffht  some  of 
the  natives,  when  it  happened  that  they  brought 
nothing  else. 

The  Portuguese  endeavoured  to  extend  their 
dominions  still  farther.  They  had  gained  some 
knowledge  of  the  Jaloffs,  a  nation  icuiabitine  the 
coast  of  Uuinea,  between  the  Gaftibia  and  Sene- 
gal. The  king  of  the  Jaloffi  being  vicious  and 
luxurious,  committed  the  care  of  the  government 
to  Bcmoin,  his  brother  by  the  mother^s  side,  in 
preference  to  two  other  brothers  by  his  father. 
Bemoin,  who  wanted  neither  bravery  nor  prv- 
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dentse,  knew  that  his  fftation  was  inridious  and 
dangerous,  and  therefore  made  an  alliance  with 
the  Portugese,  and  retained  them  in  his  defence 
by  lihcrality  and  kindness.  At  last  the  king 
was  killed  by  the  contrivance  of  his  brothers, 
•nd  Bemoin  was  to  lose  his  power,  or  maintain  it 
by  war. 

He  had  recourse  in  this  exigence  to  his  great 
ally  the  king  of  Portugal,  who  promised  to  sup- 
port him,  on  condition  that  he  should  become  a 
christian,  and  sent  an  ambassador,  accompanied 
with  mi.-98ionaries.  Bemoin  promised  all  that 
was  required,  objecting  only,  that  the  time  of  a 
civil  war  was  not  a  pf^)per  season  for  a  change 
of  relij^on,  which  would  alienate  his  adherents, 
but  said,  that  when  he  was  once  peaceably  esta* 
blished,  he  would  not  only  embrace  the  true  re- 
ligion himself,  but  would  endeavour  the  conver- 
sion of  the  kingdom* 

This  excuse  was  admitted,  and  Bemoin  delay- 
ed his  conversion  for  a  T^r,  renewing  his  pro- 
mise from  time  to  time.  But  the  war  was  unsuc- 
cessful, trade  was  at  a  stand,  and  Bemoin  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  money  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed of  the  Portuguese  merchants,  who  sent 
intelligence  to  Lisbon  of  his  delays,  and  received 
an  order  from  the  kins,  commanoing  them  under 
severe  penalties  to  return  home. 

Bemoin  here  saw  his  ruin  approaching,  and, 
hoping  that  money  would  pacify  all  resentment, 
borrowed  of  his  friends  a  simi  snfHcient  to  dis- 
charge his  debts;  and  finding  that  even  this 
enticement  would  not  delay  the  departure  of  the 
Portuguese,  he  embarked  his  nephew  in  their 
•hips,  with  a  himdred  slaves,  whom  he  prcr 
■ented  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  solicit  his  as- 
sistance. The  effect  of  this  embassy  he  coald 
not  stay  to  know ;  for  being  soon  after  deposed, 
he  sought  shelter  in  the  fortress  of  Arguin, 
whence  he  took  shippin;^  fur  Portugal,  witt) 
twenty-five  of  his  principal  followers. 

The  kmg  of  Portugal  pleased  his  own  vanitv 
and  that  of  his  subjects,  by  receiving  him  witfi 
great  state  and  magnificence,  as  a  mighty  mo- 
narch who  had  flea  to  an  ally  for  succour  in 
misfortune.  All  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the 
court  were  assembled,  and  Bemoin  was  con- 
ducted with  a  splendid  attendance  into  tlie  hall 
of  audience,  where  the  king  rose  from  his  throne 
to  welcome  him.  Bemoin  then  made  a  speech 
with  great  ease  and  dignity,  representing  his 
anhappy  state,  and  imploring  the  favour  of  his 
powerful  ally.  The  kmg  was  touched  with  his 
affliction,  and  struck  by  his  wisdom. ' 

The  conversion  of  Bemoin  was  much  desired 
by  the  king ;  and  it  was  therefore  immediately 
proposed  to  him  that  he  should  become  a  chris- 
tian. Ecclesiastics  were  sent  to  instruct  Wm ; 
and  having  now  no  more  obstacles  from  interest, 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  declare  himself  what- 
ever would  please  those  on  whom  he  now  de- 
pended. He  was  baptizied  December  3d,  14S9, 
m  the  palace  of  the  aueen,  with  gre«t  magnifi- 
cence, and  named  Jonn,  afler  the  king. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  feasts  and  sports  on 
this  great  occasion,  and  the  neirroes  signalized 
themselves  by  many  feats  of  agility,  far  surpass- 
ioff  the  yawtt  of  Europeans,  who  having  more 
Mps  or  art,  are  less  diligent  to  cultivate  the 
qualities  of  nature.  In  the  mean  time  twenty 
large  ships  were  fitted  out,  well  manned,  stored 
with  amoninitioii,  and  laden  with  matsnals  ne- , 


cessary  for  the  erection  of  a  fbrL  With  flsi 
powerful  armament  were  sent  a  great  nmnbcr 
of  missionaries  under  the  direction  of  Alfam 
the  king^s  confessor.  The  command  of  tfai« 
force,  which  filled  the  coast  of  Africa  wilh 
terror,  was  given  to  Pedro  Vaz  d'Aciiffna,  snr- 
named  Bisagu ;  who  soon  afler  they  had  landed, 
not  being  well  pleased  with  bis  expeditioa,  pot 
an  end  tolts  inconveniences  faystafalbingBenioia 
suddenly  to  the  hearL  The  Knif  beard  of  this 
outrage  with  great  sorrow,  but  old  not  attempl 
to  punish  the  murderer. 

The  king's  concern  for  the  restoration  of  Be- 
moin was  not  the  mere  etkd  of  kindnesi^  he 
hoped  by  his.  help  to  facilitate  s^reater  des^pn 
He  now  began  to  form  hopes  of  finding  a  way 
to  the  Elast  Indies,  and  of  enriching  his  coootrv 
by  that  gainful  conunerce  :  this  he  was  eaco»> 
raged  to  believe  practicable,  by  a  map  which  the 
Moors  had  given  to  prince  Henry,  and  whirb 
subsequent  discoveries  have  shown  to  be  suifi 
ciently  near  to  exactness,  where  a  passage  round 
the  south-east  part  of  Africa  was  evidently  de- 
scribed. 

The  king  had  another  scheme  yet  more  likelf 
I  to  engage  curiosity,  and  not  irreconcilable  witb 
his  interest.  The  world  had  for  some  time 
been  filled  with  the  report  of  a  powerful  chris- 
tian prince  called  Prcster  John,  whose  country 
was  imknown,  and  whom  some,  afler  PboIim 
Venetus,  supposed  to  reign  in  the  midst  of  Asia, 
and  others  in  the  depth  of  Ethiopia,  between  the 
ocean  and  Red  Sea.  The  account  of  the  Africas 
christians  was  confirmed  by  some  Abyssiniaiaf 
who  had  travelled  into  Spain,  and  by  some  f  iar< 
that  had  visited  the  holy  land ;  aiid  the  Juof 
was  extremely  desirous  oif  their  cotigspoudsaBf 
and  alliance. 

Some  obscure  intelligence  had  been  obtained, 
which  made  it  seem  probable  that  a  way  anpliC 
be  found  from  the  countries  lat^y  disoovered, 
to  those  of  this  far-famed  monarch.  In  148S,  la 
ambassador  came  from  the  king  of  Bemin,  to 
desire  that  preachers  might  be  sent  to  lastrstt 
him  and  his  subjects  in  the  true  reKiebn.  Bm 
related  that  in  the. inland  countrv.  tfiree  has- 
dred  and  fifly  leagues  eastward  from  Bessa, 
was  a  mighty  monarch  called  Ogane,  who  M 
jurisdiction  both  spiritual  and  femporal  ever 
other  kings;  that  the  king  of  Beam  and  kit 
neiirhbours,  at  their  accession,  senf  amfwadnn 
to  nim  with  rich  presents,  and  reccitijd  fnm, 
him  the  investitinv  of  their  dominions,  and  the 
marks  of  sovereignty,  which  were  a  krod  of 
sceptre,  a  helmet,  and  a  latten  ctdsis  widsMi 
which  they  could  not  be  considered  as  las^ii 
kings ;  that  this  great  prince  was  never  ssenhn 
on  the  day  of  audience,  and  then  held  out  one  of 
his  feet  to  the  ambassador,  who  kissed  it  vkk 
great  reverence,  and  who  at  his  dejpartnie  had  t 
cross  of  latten  hung  on  his  neck,  wincli  ennobM 
him  thenceforward,  and  exempted  him  fisB  tl 
servile  offices. 

Bemoin  had  likewise  told  tfie  king,  liMt  It 
the  east  of  the  kingdom  of  Tombnt,  there  «si 
among  other  princes,  one  that  wma  neither  Ma- 
hometan nor  idolater,  but  who  seemed  ts  ws- 
fess  a  religion  nearly  resembling^  the  ckmtitB. 
These  informations  compared  with  each  sAir, 
and  with  the  current  accounts  of  Prester  Jsk 
induced  the  king  to  an  opinion,  windi,  tbsi|k 
fomed  somewhat  at  hauxd,  is  stil  befafid  It 
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bt  rigbt^  that  by  pasMn^  up  the  river  Sene^I 
his  dominions  would  be  found.  It  was  therefore 
ordered  that  when  the  fortress  was  finished,  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  upward  to  the 
source  of  the  river.  The  design  failed  then,  and 
has  never  yet  succeeded. 

Other  ways  likewise  were  tried  of  penetrat- 
ing to  the  Kingdom  of  Prester  John,  for  the 
king  resolved  to  leave  neither  sea  nor  land  un- 
•earched  till  he  should  be  found.  The  two  mes- 
sengers who  were  sent  first  on  this  desii^  went 
to  Jerusalem,  and  then  returned,  being  per- 
suaded that  for  want  of  understanding  the  tan- 
kage of  the  country,  it  would  be  vain  or  impos- 
sible to  travel  farther.  Two  more  were  then 
despatched,  one  of  whom  was  Pedro  de  Covillan, 
the  other  Alphonso  de  Patva  ;  they  passed  from 
Naj^es  to  Alexandria,  and  then  travelled  to  Cairo, 
from  whence  they  went  to  Aden,  a  town  of  Ara- 
bia, on  the  Red  Sea,  near  its  mouth.  From  Aden, 
Pavia  set  sail  for  Ethiopia,  and  Covillan  for  the 
Indies.  Covillan  visited  Canavar,  Calicut,  and 
Goa  in  the  Indies,  and  Sosula  in  the  eastern 
Africa;  thence  he  returned  to  Aden,  and  then 
to  Cairo,  where  he  had  agreed  to  meet  Paiva. 
At  Cairo  he  was  informed  that  Paiva  was  dead, 
but  he  met  with  two  Portuguese  Jews,  one  of 
whom  had  given  the  king  an  account  of  the  situ- 
ation and  trade  of  Ormus :  they  brought  orderc 
to  Covillan,  that  he  should  send  one  of  them 
home  with  the  journal  of  his  travels,  and  go  to 
Ormus  with  the*  other. 

Corvillan  obeyed  the  orders,  sending  an  exact 
account  of  his  adventures  to  Lisbon,  and  pro- 
ceeding with  the  other  messenger  to  Ormus; 
where  having  made  suflkient  inquiry,  he  sent 
his  companion  homewards  with  the  caravans 
that  were  going  to  Aleppo,  and  embarking  once 
more  on  me  Red  Sea,  arrived  in  time  at  Abys- 
sinia, and  found  the  prince  whom  he  had  sought 
so  long,  and  with  such  danger. 

Two  ships  were  sent  out  up*tn  the  same  search, 
of  which  Bartholomew  Diaz  had  the  chief  com- 
mand ;  they  were  attended  by  a  smaller  vessel 
laden  with  provisions,  that  they  might  not  re- 
turn upon  pretence  of  want  either  felt  or  feared. 

Navigation  was  now  brought  nearer  to  per-. 
fection.  The  Portuguese  claim  the  honour  of 
many  inventions  by  which  the  sailor  is  assisted, 
and  which  enable  mm  to  leave  sight  of  land,  and 
commit  himself  to  the  boundless  ocean.  Diaz 
had  orders  to  proceed  beyond  the  river  Zaire, 
where  Diego  Can  had  stopped,  to  build  monu- 
ments of  his  discoveries,  and  to  leave  upon  the 
coasts  negro  men  and  women  well  instructed, 
who  might  inouire  after  Prester  John,  and  fill 
the  natives  witn  reverence  for  the  Portuguese. 

Diaz,  with  much  opposition  from  his  crew, 
whose  mutinies  he  repressed,  partly  by  softness 
and  partly  by  steadiness,  sailed  on  till  he  reached 
the  utmost  point  of  Africt,  which  from  the  bad 
feather  that  he  met  there,  he  called  Cabo  Tor- 
mentoso,  or  the  Cape  of  Storms.  He  would 
have  gone  forward,  but  his  crew  forced  him  to 
return.  In  his  way  back  he  met  the  Victualler, 
from  which  he  had  been  parted  nine  months 
before ;  of  the  nine  men  wnich  were  in  it  at  the 
separation,  six  had  been  killed  by  the  negroes, 
and  of  the  three  remainii^^  one  died  for  joy  at 
the  sight  of  his  friends.  Diaz  returned  to  Lis- 
bon in  December,  1467,  and  gave  an  account  of 
ais  voyage  to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  Cape 


of  Storms  to  be  called  thenceforward  Capo  de 
buena  Esperanzo,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Some  time  before  the  expedition  of  Diaz,  tli« 
river  Zaire  and  the  kingdom  of  Congo  had  been 
discovered  by  Diego  Can,  who  found  a  nation 
of  negroes  who  spoke  a  language  which  thoee 
that  were  in  his  ships  could  not  understand.  Ue 
landed,  and  the  natives,  whom  he  expected  to 
By.  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  met 
tliem  with  confidence,  and  treated  them  with 
kindness;  but  Diego,  finding  that  they  d)uld 
not  understand  each  other,  seized  some  of  their 
chiefs,  and  carried  them  to  Portugal,  leaving 
some  of  his  own  people  in  their  room  to  learn 
the  language  of  Congo. 

The  negroes  were  soon  pacified,  and  the  Pofw 
tuguese  lefl  to  their  mercy  were  well  treated ; 
and  as  they  by  degrees  grew  able  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  recommended  themselves, 
their  nation,  and  their  religion.  The  king  of 
Portugal  sent  Diego  back  m  a  very  short  time 
M'ith  the  ncffroes  whom  he  had  forced  away; 
and  when  they  were  set  safe  on  shore  the  king 
*if  Congo  conceived  so  much  esteem  for  Diego, 
thnt  he  sent  one  of  those  who  had  returned,  back 
again  in  the  ship  to  Lisbon,  with  two  youni;  men 
despatched  as  ambassadors,  to  desire  instructors 
to  be  sent  for  the  conversion  of  his  kingdom. 

The  ambassadors  were  honourably  received, 
and  baptized  with  great  pomp,  and  a  fleet  was 
immediately  fitted  out  for  Congo,  under  the 
command  of  Gonsalvo  Sorza,  who  dying  in  hs* 
passage,  was  succeeded  in  authohty  by  his 
nephew  Roderigo. 

When  th«y  came  to  land,  the  king^s  uncle, 
who  commanded  the  province,  immeoiately  re- 
quested to  be  solemnly  initiated  in  the  christian 
religion,  which  was  granted  to  him  and  his  young 
9on,  on  Elasterday,  1491 .  The  father  was  named 
Manuel,  and  the  son  Antonio.  Soon  afterwards 
the  king,  quoen,  and  eldest  prince,  received,  at 
tlie  font  the  names  of  John,  Eleanor,  and  Al- 
phonso; and  a  war  breaking  out,  the  whoto 
army  was  admitted  to  the  rites  of  Christianity, 
and' then  sent  against  the  enemy.  They  re* 
turned  victorious,  but  soon  forgot  their  faith,  and 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  restore  paganism;  a 
powerful  opposition  was  raised  by  infidels  and 
apostate^  headed  by  one  of  the  king's  younger 
sons:  ai.i  the  missionaries  had  been  destroyed, 
had  not  Alphonso  pleaded  for  them"  andf  for 
Christianity. 

The  enemies  of  reUffion  now  became  the  ene- 
mies of  Alphonso,  wnom  they  accused  to  his 
father  of  disloyalty.  His  mother,  queen  Eleanor, 
gained  time,  by  one  artifice  after  another,  till  the 
kins  was  calmed ;  he  then  heard  the  cause  agahi, 
dettlared  his  son  innocent,  and  punished  liis  ae- 
cusers  with  death. 

The  king  died  soon  after,  and  the  throne  wsa 
disputed  by  Alphonso,  supported  by  the  chris- 
tians, and  Aquitimo,  his  brother,  followed  by 
the  infidels.  A  battle  was  fought,  Aquitimo  was 
taken  and  put  to  death,  and  Christianity  was 
for  a  timQ  established  in  Conffo ;  but  the  nation 
has  relapsed  into  its  former  follies. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gation, when,  in  1492,  Columbus  made  the  daring 
and  prosperous  voyage  which  gave  a  new  world 
to  European  curiosity  and  European  cruelty*— 
He  had  offered  hu  proposal,  and  declared  hif 
expectations  to  king  John  of  Portngal,  who  had 
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flighted  him  as  a  fancHiil  and  rash  projector, 
that  promised  what  he  had  not  reasonable 
hopes  to  perform.  Columbus  had  solicited  other 
minces,  and  had  been  repulsed  with  the  same 
indignity ;  at  last  Isabella  of  Arragon  fiirnished 
Inm  with  ships,  and  having  found  America,  he 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  in  his  return, 
ftod  showed  the  natives  of  the  new  country. — 
When  he  was  admitted  to  the  king's  presence, 
he  acted  and  talked  with  so  much  hau^tiness, 
and  reflected  on  the  neglect  which  he  nad  un- 
dergone with  so  much  acrimony,  that  the  cour- 
tiers who  saw  their  prince  insulted,  offered  to 
destroy  him ;  but  the  king,  who  knew  that  he 
deserved  the  reproaches  that  had  been  used,  and 
who  now  sincerely  regretted  his  incredulity, 
would  suffer  no  violence  to  be  offered  him,  but 
dismissed  him  with  presents  and  with  honours. 


The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  benme  nov 
jealous  of  eza\  other's  claim  to  couotiiei  wlatli 
neither  had  yet  seen ;  and  the  Pope,  to  whoai 
they  appealed,  divided  the  new  world  bctveca 
them  by  a  line  drawn  from  north  to  8oalh,t 
hundred  leagues  westward  from  Cape  Verd  and 
the  Azores,  giving  all  that  lies  west  finooi  thtt 
line  to  the  Spaniaras,  and  all  that  lies  east  to  the 
Portuguese.  This  was  no  satisfactory  divisioa, 
for  the  east  and  west  must  meet  at  last,  bat  that 
time  was  then  at  a  great  distance. 

According  to  this  ^nt,  the  Portognese  god- 
tinued  their  discoveries  eastward,  and  became 
masters  of  much  of  the  coast  both  of  Afiica  and 
the  Indies ;  but  they  seized  much  more  than  tiiej 
could  occupy,  and  while  they  were  under  tlie 
dominion  of  Spain,  lost  the  gremter  part  of  thdr 
I  Indian  tenitones. 
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Thk  importance  of  education  is  a  point  so 
generally  understood  and  confessed,  that  it  would 
be  of  little  use  to  attempt  any  new  proof  or  illus- 
tration of  its  necessity  and  advantalges. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  schemes  of  educa- 
tion have  been  projected,  so  many  proposals 
offered  to  the  public,  so  many  schools  opened 
for  j^eneral  knowledge,  and  so  many  lectures  in 
particular  sciences  attended;  at  a  time  when 
mankind  seems  intent  rather  npcn  fantiliarising 
than  enlarging  the  several  arts ;  and  every  age, 
sex,  and  profession,  is  invited  to  an  acquaintance 
with  those  studies,  which  were  fur<nerly  sup- 
posed accessible  only  to  such  as  nad  devoted 
themselves  to  literary  leisure,  and  /*-Hiicated 
their  powers  to  philosophical  inquiries ;  it  seems 
rather  requisite  that  an  apology  should  be  made 
for  any  further  attempt  to  smooth  a  path  so  fre- 
quently beaten,  or  to  recommend  attainments 
so  ardently  pursued,  and  so  officiously  directed. 

That  this  general  desire  may  not  be  frustrated, 
our  schools  seem  yet  to  want  some  book,  which 
may  excite  curiosity  by  its  variety,  encourage 
diligence  by  its  facility,  and  reward  application 
Dy  its  usefulness.  In  examining  the  treatises 
mtherto  offered  to  the  youth  of  this  nation,  there 
appeared  none  that  did  not  fail  in  one  or  other 
of  these  essential  qualities ;  none  that  were  not 
either  unpleasing,  or  abstruse,  or  crowded  with 
learning  very  rarely  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  common  life. 

Every  man  who  has  been  engaged  in  teaching, 
knows  with  how  much  difficulty  youthful  minds 
are  confined  to  close  application,  and  how  rea- 
dily they  deviate  to  any  thing,  rather  than  at- 
tend to  that  which  is  imposed  as  a  task.  That 
this  disposition,  when  it  beoomet  incoaaistoit 


with  the  forms  of  education,  is  to  be  ^lecked, 
will  be  readily  granted;  but  since,  tiboagh  it 
may  be  in  some  degree  obviated,  it  cannot 
wholly  be  suppressed,  it  b  rarely  rational  Is 
turn  It  to  advantage,  by  taking  care  ^at  the 
mind  shall  never  want  obiects  on  which  its  frcsl- 
ties  may  be  usefully  employed.  It  is  not  impp*- 
sible,  that  this  rewess  desire  of  novelty  wmck 
gives  so  much  trouble  to  the  teacher,  may  bt 
oflen  the  struggle  of  the  understanding  sCaitiw 
from  that,  to  which  it  is  not  by  nature  adapted 
and  travelling  in  search  of  something  on  whick 
it  may  fix  with  greater  satisfaction.  For  with- 
out supposing  each  man  particularly  marked  art 
by  his  srenius  for  particular  peribrmances,  it  losy 
be  easily  conceived,  that  when  a  namerons  daas 
of  boys  is  confined  indiscriminately  to  the  aaaw 
forms  of  composition,  the  repetition  of  the  aaaw 
words,  or  the  explication  of  the  same  Bentimeot^ 
the  employment  must,  either  by  nature  or  acc»> 
dent,  be  less  suitable  to  some  thmn  others;  that 
the  ideas  to  be  contemplated  may  be  too  difficdl 
for  the  apprehension  of  one,  ana  too  ofafvioos  tot 
that  of  another:  they  may  be  snch  as  some  aa- 
derstandings  cannot  reach,  though  others  look 
down  upon  them  as  below  their  regard.  Evciy 
mind  in- its  progress  through  the  dilereot  stages 
of  scholastic  learning,  must  be  often  in  one  of 
these  conditions,  must  either  flag  with  the  la- 
bour, or  ^w  wanton  with  the  tecility,  of  tbs 
work  assigned ;  and  in  either  state  it  natsaBy 
turns  aside  from  the  track  before  it.  Wcaiiiif 
looks  out  for  relief,  and  leisure  for  employnMi» 
and  surely  it  is  rational  to  indulge  tiie  waada^ 
ings  of  both.  For  the  faculties  which  an  ti* 
lightly  burdened  with  'the  bunineas  of  tike  &Kf, 
may  with  great  propnatj  add  to  it  ■— i  nf^ 
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fnqiiiiy ;  and  he  that  finds  himself  overwearied 
by  a  tad(,  which  perhaps,  with  all  his  efforts,  he 
:■  not  able  to  perform,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  jus- 
tified in  addicting  himself  rather  to  easier  stu- 
dies, and  endeavouring  to  quit  that  which  is 
mbove  his  attainment,  for  that  which  nature  has 
made  him  capable  of  pursuing  with  advantage^ 

That  therefore  this  roving  curiosity  may  not 
be  unsatisfied,  it  seems  necessary  to  scatter  in 
its  way  such  allurements  as  may  withhold  it 
from  a  useless  and  unbounded  dissipation ;  such 
AS  may  regulate  it  without  violence,  and  direct 
it  without  restraint ;  such  as  may  suit  every  in- 
clination, and  fit  every  capacity ;  may  employ 
the  stronger  genius,  by  operations  oi  reason ; 
and  engage  the  less  active  or  forcible  mind,  by 
eupplving  it  with  easv  knowledge,  and  obviating 
that  diespondence,  which  quickty  prevails,  when 
nothing  appears  but  a  succession  of  difficulties, 
and  one  labour  only  ceases  that  another  may  be 
imposed. 

A  book  intended  thus  to  correspond  with  all 
dispositions,  and  afibrd  entertainment  for  minds 
of  different  powers,  is  necessarily  to  contain 
treatises  on  oifierent  subjects.  As  it  is  desired 
for  schools,  though  for  tne  higher  classes,  it  is 
confined  wholly  to  such  parts  of  knowledge  as 
young  minds  may  comprehend ;  and  as  it  is 
drawn  up  for  readers  yet  unexperienced  in  life, 
&nd  unable  to  distinguish  the  useful  from  the 
ostentatious  or  unnecessary  parts  of  science,  it 
is  requisite  that  a  very  nice  distinction  should  be 
made,  that  nothing  unprofitable  should  be  ad- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  nor  any  arts  of 
attraction  neglected,  that  might  fix  the  attention 
upon  more  important  studies. 

These  considerations  produced  the  book  which 
is  here  offered  to  the  public,  as  better  adapted 
to  the  great  design  ol  pleasing  by  instruction, 
than  any  which  has  hitherto  been  admitted  into 
our  seminaries  of  literature.  There  are  not  in- 
deed wanting  in  the  world  compendiums  of 
science,  but  many  were  written  at  a  time  when 
philosophy  was  imperfect,  as  that  of  G.  Valla ; 
many  contain  only  naked  schemes,  or  synopti- 
cal tables,  as  that  of  Stierius  ;  and  others  are 
too  large  and  voluminous,  as  that  of  Alstedius ; 
and,  wnat  is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  least 
objection,  they  are  generally  in  a  language, 
which  to  boys  is  more  difficult  than  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  it  is  too  hard  a  task  to  be  condemned 
to  learn  a  new  science  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
As  in  life,  so  in  study,  it  is  dangerous  to  do  more 
things  than  one  at  a  time ;  and  the  mind  is  not 
to  be  harassed  with  unnecessary  obstructions, 
in  a  way,  of  which  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
asperity  is  such  as  too  firequently  produces 
despair. 

It  the  language  however  had  been  the  only 
objection  to  any  of  the  volumes  already  extant, 
the  schools  might  have  been  supplied  at  a  small 
expense  by  a  translation!  but  none  could  be 
feand  that  was  not  defective,  redundant,  or  er- 
roneous, as  to  be  of  more  danger  than  use.  It 
was  necessary  then  to  examine,  whether  upon 
every  single  science  there  was  not  some  treatise 
written  for  the  use  of  scholars,  which  might  be 
adapted  to  this  design,  so  that  a  collection  migbt 
be  made  from  diiTei-ent  authors,  without  the  ne- 
oeasity  of  writing  new  systems.  This  search 
was  not  wholly  without  success,  for  two  authors 
were  found,  whose  perfonnances  might  be  ad-  , 


mitted  with  little  alteration.  But  so  widely  docs 
this  plan  differ  from  all  othets,  so  much  has  the 
state  of  many  kinds  of  learning  been  changed, 
or  so  unfortunately  have  they  hitherto  been  cul- 
tivated, that  none  of  the  other  subjects  were  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner  as  was  now  required ; 
and  therefore  neither  care  nor  expense  has  been 
spared  to  obtain  new  lights,  and  procure  to  this 
book  the  merit  of  an  onginal. 

With  what  judgment  the  design  has  been 
formed,  and  with  what  skill  it  has  been  exe 
cuted,  the  learned  world  is  now  to  determine. 
But  before  sentence  shall  pass,  it  is  proper  to 
explain  more  fully  what  has  been  intendeo,  that 
censure  may  not  be  incurred  by  the  omission  of 
that  which  the  original  plan  did  not  comprehend ; 
to  declare  more  particularly  who  they  are  to 
whose  instructions  these  treatises  pretend,  that 
a  charge  of  arrogance  and  presumption  may  be 
obviated;  to  lay  down  the  reasons  which  di- 
rected tlie  choice  of  the  several  subjects ;  and  to 
explain  more  minutely  the  manner  in  which  each 
particular  part  of  these  volumes  is  to  be  used.. 

The  title  has  already  declared,  that  these  vo- 
lumes are  particularly  intended  for  the  use  of 
schools,  ana  therefore  it  has  been  the  care  of  the 
authors  to  explain  the  several  sciences,  of  whidi 
they  have  treated,  in  the  most  familiar  manner; 
for  the  mind  used  onlv  to  common  expressions, 
and  inaccurate  ideas,  does  not  suddenly  conform 
itself  to  scholastic  modes  of  reasoning,  or  con- 
ceive the  nice  distinctions  of  a  subtle  plulosophy, 
and  may  bo  properly  initiated  in  speculative  stu- 
dies by  an  introduction  like  this,  in  which  the 
grossncss  of  vulgar  conception  is  avoided,  with- 
out the  observation  of  metaphysical  exactness. 
It  is  observed  that  in  the  course  of  the  natural 
world  no  change  is  instantaneous,  but  all  its 
vicissitudes  are  gradual  and  slow ;  the  motions 
of  intellect  proceed  in  the  like  imperceptiblepro- 
gression,  and  proper  degrees  of  transition  from 
one  study  to  another  are  therefore  necessary; 
but  let  it  not  be  charged  upon  the  writers  of  this 
book,  that  they  intended  to  exhibit  more  than 
the  dawn  of  knowledge,  or  pretended  to  raise  in 
the  mind  any  nobler  product  than  the  blossoms 
of  science,  which  more  powerful  institutions 
may  ripen  into  fruit 

h  or  this  reason  it  must  not  be  expected,  that 
in  the  following  pages  should  be  found  a  com- 
plete circle  of  the  sciences ;  or  that  any  authors, 
now  deservedly  esteemed,  should  be  rejected  to 
make  way  for  what  is  here  ofiered.  It  was  in- 
tended by  the  means  of  these  precepts,  not  to 
deck  the  mind  with  ornaments,  but  to  protect  it 
from  nakedness ;  not  to  enrich  it  with  afiiuence, 
but  to  supply  it  with  necessaries.  The  inoutry, 
therefore,  was  not  what  de^rrces  of  knowledge 
are  desirable,  but  what  are  in  most  stations  of 
life  indispensably  required ;  and  the  choUe  was 
determined  not  by  the  splendour  of  any  part  of 
literature,  but  by  the  extent  of  its  use,  and  the 
inconvenience  which  its  neglect  was  likely  to 
produce. 

I.  The  prevalence  of  this  consideration  ap< 
pears  in  the  first  part,  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  humble  purposes  of  teaching  to  read,  and 
speaky  and  write  letters;  an  attempt  of  little 
magnificence,  but  in  wfaach  no  man  needs  to 
blush  for  having  employed  his  time,  if  honour 
be  estimated  by  use.  For  precepts  of  this  kmd, 
however  neglected,  eztena  their  importance  aa 
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far  an  men  are  found  who  communicate  their 
thoughts  one  to  another ;  they  are  equally  useful 
to  the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  they  may  often 
contribute  to  make  ignorance  less  inelegant; 
and  may  it  not  be  observed,  that  they  are  fre- 
quently wanted  for  tlie  embellishment  even  of 
lean  ting? 

In  oHer  to  show  the  proper  use  of  this  part, 
which  consists  of  various  exemplifications  of 
such  differences  of  style  as  require  correspondent 
diversities  of  pronunciation,  it  will  be  proper  to 
inform  the  scholar,  that  there  are  in  general 
three  forms  of  style,  each  of  which  demands  its 
particular  mode  of  elocution :  the  familiar^  the 
•oUmn,  and  the  pathetic.  That  in  the  familiar, 
^je  that  reads  is  only  to  talk  with  a  paper  in  his 
.land,  and  to  indulge  himself  in  all  the  lighter 
liberties  of  voice,  as  when  he  reads  the  common 
articles  of  a  newspaper,  or  a  cursory  letter  of 
intelligence  or  business.  That  the  solemn  style, 
«uch  as  that  of  a  serious  narrative,  exacts  a 
uniform  steadiness  of  speech,  equal,  CiCar,  and 
calm.  That  for  the  pathetic,  such  as  an  ani- 
mated oration,  it  is  necessary  the  voice  be  re- 
gulated by  the  sense,  varying  and  rising  with 
the  passions.  These  rules,  which  are  the  most 
general,  admit  a  great  number  of  subordinate 
observations,  which  must  be  particularly  adapted 
to  every  scholar ;  for  it  is  observable,  that  thou^rh 
very  few  rei|d  well,  yet  every  man  errs  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  But  let  one  remark  never  be 
omitted ;  inculcate  strongly  to  every  scholar  the 
danger  of  copying  the  voice  of  another;  an 
Attempt  which,  though  it  has  been  often  repeat* 
od,  is  always  unsuccessful. 

The  importance  of  writing  letters  with  pro- 
iwiety,  justly  claims  to  be  considered  with  care, 
since,  next  to  the  power  of  pleasing  with  his 
presence,  every  man  would  wsh  to  be  able  to 

£'ve  delight  at  a  distance.  This  great  art  should 
i  diligently  taught,  the  rather,  because  of  those 
letters  which  are  most  useful,  and  by  which  the 
general  business  of  life  is  transacted,  there  are 
no  examples  easily  to  be  found.  It  seems  the 
general  fault  of  those  who  undertake  this  part 
of  education,  that  they  propose  for  the  exercise 
of  their  scholars,  occasions  which  rarely  hap- 
pen ;  such  as  congratulations  and  condolences, 
And  ne^ect  those  vrithout  which  life  cannot 
proceecT  It  is  possible  to  pass  many  years  with- 
out the  necessity  of  writing  panesyrics  or  epi- 
thalamiums ;  but  every  man  has  frequent  occa- 
sion to  state  a  contract,  or  demand  a  debt,  or 
make  a  narrative  of  some  minute  incidents  of 
common  life.  On  these  subjects,  therefore, 
young  persons  should  be  taught  to  think  justly, 
and  write  clearly,  neatly,  and  succinctly,  lest 
they  come  from  school  into  the  world  vrithout 
any  acquaintance  with  common  affairs,  and 
stand  idle  spectators  of  mankind,  in  expectation 
that  some  great  event  will  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exert  then-  rhetoric. 

II.  The  second  place  is  assigned  to  geometry ; 
on  the  usefulness  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
expatiate  in  an  age  when  mathematical  studies 
have  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  all  classes 
of  men.  This  treatise  is  one  of  those  which 
have  been  borrowed,  b^ng  a  translation  from 
Ihe  work  of  M.  Le  Clerc ;  and  is  not  intended 
as  more  than  the  fii-st  initiation.  In  delivering 
the  fundamental  principles  of  geometry,  it  is 
to  pmeed  by  slow  stepe^tha  each 


proposition  may  be  fully  nnclerstood 
another  is  attempted.  For  which  purpose  a  a 
not  sufBcient,  that  when  a  question  is  asked  ■ 
the  words  of  the  book,  the  scholar  likewise  caa, 
in  the  words  of  the  book,  retam  the  proper  ai>> 
swer ;  for  this  maj  be  only  an  act  or  meamrj 
not  of  understanding ;  it  is  always  piopcr  to 
vary  the  words  of  the  question,  to  place  the 
proposition  in  difl^rent  points  of  view,  aod  to 
require  of  the  learner  an  explanation  in  his  oai 
terms,  informing  him  however  when  th^  an 
improper.  By  Uiis  method  the  scholar  wdl  be- 
come cautious  and  attentive,  and  the  master  will 
know  with  certainty  the  degree  of  his  pro6cieac7. 
Yet,  though  this  rule  is  generally  rignt,  I  csbikiI 
but  recommend  a  precept  of  Paraie's,  that  wkcs 
the  student  cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  some 
particular  part,  it  should  be,  for  that  time,  kid 
aside,  till  new  light  shall  arise  from  i 
observation. 

When  this  compendium  is  completdy  i 
stood,  the  scholar  may  proceed  to  the  pemaal  of 
Tacquet,  afterwards  of  Euclid  himself  and  tha 
of  the  modem  improvers  of  ffeometiy,  such  as 
Barrow,  Keil,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

III.  The  necessity  of  some  acquaintance  with 
geomphy  and  astronomy  will  not  be  disputed. 
If  the  pupil  is  bom  to  the  ease  of  a  large  for- 
tune, no  part  of  learning  is  more  neoessaiy  ts 
him  than  the  knowledge  of  tlie  sitoatioo  of  sa- 
tions,  on  which  their  interests  generally  depaid; 
if  he  is  dedicated  to  any  of  the  Warned  proles- 
sions,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  will  not  bt 
obliged  to  apply  himself  in  some  part  of  )m 
life  to  these  studies,  as  no  other  branch  of  bt^ 
rature  can  be  fully  comnrehended  without  then; 
if  he  is  designed  for  toe  aits  of  oommeroe  or 
agriculture,  some  general  acquaintance  widi 
these  sciences  will  be  found  extremely  nsefid  Is 
him ;  in  a  word,  no  stadies  afibrd  more  extm- 
sive,  more  wonderful,  or  more  plea8in|^  seeaes: 
and  thereforetherecan.be  no  ideaa  impr— ss 
upon  the  soul,  which  can  mof«  coodooe  to  ili 
future  entertainment 

In  the  pursuit  of  these  sciences,  it  wi|l  be  pn^ 
per  to  proceed  with  the  same  gradation  and  cas* 
t ion  as  in  geometry.  And  it  is  always  of  ost 
to  decorate  the  nakedness  of  science,  by  iotob 
spersing  such  observations  and  narratives  ssmiy 
amuse  the  mind,  and  excite  curiosity.  Tka^ 
in  explaining  the  state  of  the  polar  rmoos,  it 
might  be  fit  to  read  the  narrative  of  the  Englirih 
men  that  wintered  in  Greenland,  which  will  mikc 
young  minds  sufficiently  curious  after  the  casst 
of  such  a  length  of  night,  and  intenseness  of 
cold ;  and  many  stratagems  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  practised  to  interest  them  in  aU  psitt 
of  their  studies,  and  call  in  their  passions  to  sai* 
mate  their  inquiries.  When  thej  have  nai 
this  treatise,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommend  to 
them  Vareniu8*s  Geography,  and  Grefofy*s  Af> 
tionomy. 

IV.  The  study  of  eibronsfsgy  and  UsIsryseoBi 
to  be  one  of  the  niost  natural  delig^iti  of  ^ 
human  mind.  It  is  not  easy  to  lire  without  is* 
<)nirinff  by  what  means  every  thing  was  brosfht 
into  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  it,  or 
without  finding  in  the  mind  aome  desire  of  bosf 
informed  concerning  the  generations  of  ass* 
kind,  that  have  been  in  possession  of  the  wodi 
before  us,  whether  they  were  better  or  w«M 
thanoonalves;  onriMitgood  otmAhmkm 
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AtfMV<M  to  US  icom  their  nchemes,  practices,  and 
in.-<ptiiiion:«.  These  are  inquiries  whinh  history 
aioiie  can  satisfy ;  and  history  can  only  be  made 
lnt«lH^ible  by  some  knowledge  of  chronology, 
the  science  by  which  events  are  ranged  in  their 
•rder,  and  the  periods  of  computation  are  set- 
tled ;  and  whicti  therefore  assists^  the  memory 
bv  method,  and  enlightens  the  judgment  by 
mowing  the  dependence  of  one  transaction  on 
another.  Accordingly  it  should  be  diligently 
inculcated  to  the  teholar,  that  unless  he  fixes  in 
his  mind  some  idea  of  the  time  in  which  each 
man  of  eminence  lived,  and  each  action  was  per- 
formed, with  some  part  of  the  contemporary  his- 
tory of  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  will  consume 
his  hfe  in  useless  reading,  and  darken  his  mind 
with  a  crowd  of  unconnected  events ;  bis  me- 
mory will  be  perplexed  with  distant  transactions 
resembling  one  another,  and  his  reflections  be 
Kke  a  dream  in  a  fever,  busy  and  turbulent,  but 
confused  and  indistinct. 

The  technical  part  of  chronology,  or  the  art 
of  computing  and  adjusting  time,  as  it  is  very 
difficult,  so  it  is  not  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
should  however  be  taught,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
learned  without  the  loss  of  those  hours  which  are 
required  for  attainments  of  nearer  concern.  The 
student  may  join  with  this  treatise  Le  Clerc*s 
Compendium  of  History ;  and  afterwards  may, 
lor  tne  historical  part  of  chronology,  procure 
Helvicus*s  and  Isaacson*s  Tables ;  and,  if  he 
\g  desirous  of  attaining  the  technical  part,  may 
first  peruse  Holder's  Account  of  Time,  Hearne*s 
Ductor  Historicus,  Strauchius,  the  first  part  of 
Petavius's  Rationarium  Temporum;  and  at 
length,  Sc&lig'^r  de  Cmendatione  Temporum. 
And  for  instruction  in  the  method  of  his  histori- 
cal studies,  he  may  consult  Hearne's  Ductor 
Hl^oricus,  Whearo's  Lectures,  Rawlinsoii's 
Dirwjtions  for  tho  Study  of  History  ;  and  for 
ecclesiastical  history,  Cave  and  Dupin,  Baronius 
end  Fleury. 

V.  R'ulorie  and  poetry  supply  life  with  its 
highest  intellectual  pleasures ;  and  in  the  hands 
of  virtue  are  of  great  use  for  the  impression  of 
jast  sentimr^nts,  and  recommendation  of  illus- 
trious examples.  In  the  practice  of  these  great 
arts,  so  much  pnore  is  the  effect  of  nature  than 
the  efftx^t  of  education,  that  nothing  is  attempted 
here  but  to  teach  the  mind  some  general  beads 
of  observation,  to  which  the  beautiful  passages 
of  the  best  writers  may  commonly,  be  retluc^. 
In  the  use  of  this  it  is  not  proper  that  the  teacher 
should  confine  himself  to  the  examples  before 
him  ;  for  by  that  method  he  will  never  enable 
his  pupils  to  make  just  application  of  the  rules ; 
but,  having  inculcated  the  true  meaning  of  each 
figure,  he  should  require  them  to  exemplify  it 
by  their  own  obsi>rvations,  pointing  to  them  the 
poem,  or,  in  longer  works^  tne  book  or  canto  in 
which  an  example  may  be  found,  and  leaving 
them  to  discover  the  particular  passage  by  the 
light  of  the  rules  which  they  have  lately  learned. 

For  a  farther  progress  in  these  studies,  they 
Bwy  consult  Gtuintilian  and  Vossius's  Rhetoric ; 
the  art  of  poetry  will  be  best  learned  from  Bossu 
•nd  Bohours  in  French,  together  with  Dryden's 
Bflsays  and  Prefaces,  the  Critical  Papers  of  Ad- 
ffison,  Spence  on  Pope's  Odyssey,  and  Trapp's 
Prvlectiones  Poeticse  ;  but  a  more  accurate  and 
philosophical  account  is  expected  from  a  com- 
mentary upon  Aristotle's  Art  of  Poetiji  with 


which  the  literature  of  this  nation  will  be  in  a 
short  time  augmented. 

VI.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  ilrawing^ 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  directions,  the  use 
of  the  treatise  being  only  to  teach  the  proper 
method  of  imitating  the  figures  which  are  an- 
nexed. It  will  be  proper  to  incite  the  scholars 
to  industry,  by  showing  in  other  books  the  use 
of  the  art,  and  informing  them  how  much  it  as- 
sists the  apprehension,  and  relieves  the  memoiT ; 
and  if  they  are  obliged  sometimes  to  write  de- 
scriptions of  engines,  utensils,  pr  any  complex 
pieces  of  workmanship,  they  will  more  niUy 
apprehend  the  necessity  of  an  expedient  whicn 
so  happily  supplies  the  defects  of  language,  and 
enables  the  eye  to  conceive  what  cannot  be  con- 
veyed to  the  mind  any  other  way.  When  they 
have  read  this  treatise,  and  practised  upon  these 
figures,  their  theory  may  be  improved  by  *  the 
Jesuit's  Perspective,  and  their  manual  opera- 
tions by  other  figures  which  may  be  easily  pro- 
cured. 

Vil.  Logky  or  the  art  of  arranginc^  and  con- 
necting ideas,  of  forming  and  examining  argu- 
ments, is  universally  allowed  to  be  an  attainment 
in  the  utmost  degree  worthy  the  ambition  of 
that  being  whose  highest  honour  is  to  be  .endued 
with  reason;  but  it  is  doubted  whether  that 
ambition  has  yet  been  gratified,  and  whether 
the  powers  of  ratiocination  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  any  systems  of  art,  or  methodical  in- 
stitutions. The  logic  which  for  so  many  ages 
kept  possession  of  the  schools,  has  at  last  been 
condemned  as  a  mere  art  of  wrangling,  of  veir 
little  use  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  and  later  wn- 
tere  have  contented  themselves  with  giving  an 
account  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  marking 
the  various  stages  of  her  progress,  and  giving 
some  general  rules  for  the  regulation  of  her  coo- 
duct  TI.e  method  of  these  writers  is  here  fol* 
lowed  ;  but  without  a  servile  adherence  to  any, 
and  with  endeavours  to  make  improvement* 
upon  all.  This  work,  however  laborious,  has 
yet  been  fruitless,  if  there  be  truth  in  an  obser- 
vation very  frequently  made,  that  logicians  out 
of  tho  school  do  not  reason  better  than  men  un- 
assisted by  those  lights  which  their  science  is 
supposed  to  bestow.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  bat 
that  logicians  may  be  sometimes  overborne  by 
their  passions,  or  blinded  by  their  prejudices; 
and  that  a  man  may  reason  ill,  as  he  may  act  ill, 
not  because  he  does  not  know  what  is  right,  but 
because  he  does  not  regard  it ;  yet  it  is  no  more 
the  fault  of  his  art  that  it  does  not  direct  him 
when  his  attention  is  withdrawn  from  it,  than 
it  is  the  defect  of  his  sight,  that  he  misses  his 
way  when  he  shuts- his  eyes.  Against  this  cause 
of  error  there  is  no  provision  to  be  made, 
otherwise  than  by  inculcating  the  value  of 
truth  and  the  necessity  of  conquering  the  pa»> 
sions.  But  logic  may  Ukewise  fail  to  proauce 
its  effects  upon  common  occasions,  for  want 
of  being  frequently  and  familiariy  applied,  till 
its  precepts  may  direct  the  mind  imperceptibly, 
as  the  fingers  of  a  musician  are  regulated  by  bis 
knowledge  of  the  tune.  This  readiness  of  re- 
collection is  only  to  be  procured  by  frequent  im- 
Cression ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper,  when 
)gic  has  been  once  learned,  that  the  teacher  take 
frequent  occasion,  in  the  most  easy  and  familiar 
conversation,  to  observe  when  its  rules  are  pre- 
serred,  and  when  they  are  broken;  and  thit 
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afterwards  he  read  no  authors  without  exacting 
of  his  pupil  an  account  of  every  remarkable  ex- 
empUBcation,  or  breach  of  the  laws  of  reasoning. 

When  this  system  has  been  digested,  if  it  £b 
thought  necessary;  to  proceed  farther  in  the  study 
of  method,  it  will  be  proper  to  recommend 
Crousaz,  Watts,  Le  Clerc,  Wolfius,  and  Locke's 
Essay  on  Human  Understanding  ;  and  if  there 
be  imagined  an^  necessity  of  adding  the  peri- 
patetic logic,  which  has  been  perhaps  condemned 
without  a  candid  trial,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
proceed  to  Sanderson,  Wailis,  Crackanthorp, 
and  Aristotle* 

VUI.  To  excite  a  curiosity  after  the  works  of 
God,  is  the  chief  design  of  the  small  specimen 
of  fiatural  histonf  inserted  in  this  collection  ; 
which,  however,  may  be  sufficient  to  put  the 
mind  in  motion,  and  in  some  measure  to  direct 
its  steps ;  but  its  effects  may  easily  be  improved 
by  a  philosophic  master,  who  will  every  day  find 
a  thousand  opportunites  of  turning  the  atten- 
tion of  his  scholars  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
objects  that  surround  them,  of  laying  open  the 
wonderful  art  with  which  every  part  of  the  uni- 
Terse  is  formed,  and  the  providence  which  governs 
the  vegetable  and  animal  creation.  He  may  lay 
before  them  the  Religious  Philosopher,  Ray, 
Derham's  Physico-Theology,  toother  with  the 
Spectacle  de  la  Nature ;  and  in  time  recommend 
to  their  perusal  Rondoletius  and  Aldrovandus. 

IX.  But  how  much  soever  the  reason  may  be 
strengthened  by  logic,  or  the  conceptions  of  the 
mind  enlarged  by  the  study  of  nature,  it  is  ne- 
cessary the  man  be  not  suffered  to  dwell  upon 
them  so  long  as  to  neglect  the  study  of  himself, 
the  knowlcc^  of  his  own  station  m  the  ranks 
of  being,  and  his  various  relations  to  the  in- 
numerable multitudes  which  surround  him,  and 
with  which  his  Maker  has  ordained  him  to  be 
united  for  the  reception  and  communication  of 
happiness.  To  consider  these  aright  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  since  from  these  arise  duties 
which  he  cannot  neglect  EthieSf  or  tnoroftfy, 
therefore,  is  one  of  the  studies  which  ought  to 
begin  with  the  first  glimpse  of  reason,  and  only 
end  with  life  itself.  Other  acquisitions  are 
merely  temporary  benefits,  except  as  they  con- 
tribute to  illustrate  the  knowledj^e,  and  crmfirm 
the  practice,  of  morality  and  piety,  which  ex- 
tend their  influence  beyond  the  grave,  and  in- 
crease our  happiness  through  endless  duration. 

This  great  science,  therefore,  must  be  incul- 
cated with  care  and  assiduity,  such  as  its  impor- 
tance ought  to  incite  in  reasonable  minds :  and 
for  the  prasecution  of  this  design,  fit  opportuni- 
ties are  always  at  hand.  As  the  importance  of 
logic  is  to  be  shown  by  detecting  false  arguments, 
the  excellence  of  morality  is  to  be  displayed  by 
proving  the  deformity,  the  reproach,  and  the  mi- 
sery ofall  deviations  from  it.  Yet  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  laws  of  mere  morality  are 
no  coercive  power;  and,  however  they  may  by 
conviction  of  their  fitness  please  the  reasoner  in 
the  shade,  when  the  passions  stagnate  without 
impulse,  and  the  appetites  are  secluded  from  their 
objects,  they  will  be  of  little  force  against  the  ar- 
dour of  desire,  or  the  vehemence  of  rage,  amidst 
the  pleasures  and  tumults  of  the  world.  To 
counteract  the  power  of  temptations,  hope  must 
he  excited  by  the  prospect  of  rewards,  and  fear 
by  the  expectation  of  punishment ;  and  virtue 
may  owe  her  panegyrics  to  morality,  but  mutt 
denre  her  intaority  from  leligion.  | 


When  therefore  the  obligatioiis  of  morality  m 
taught,  let  the  sanctions  of  Ciuistianitr  never  be 
forgotten  ;  by  which  it  will  be  ahown,'  that  tker 
give  strength  and  lustre  to  each  other ;  re&poii 
will  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  reaaon,  and  owca- 
lity  the  will  of  God.  Under  this  article  mut  te 
recommended  Tully's  Offices,  Orotius,  Pain* 
dorf,  Cumberland's  Laws  of  Nature,  and  tb 
excellent  Mr.  Addison's  Moral  and  RehgiM 
Essays. 

X.  Thus  far  the  work  is  compoaed  for  the  ok 
of  scholars,  merely  as  they  are  men.  Bat  it  vai 
thought  necessary  to  introduce  something  tfast 
mi^t  be  particularly  adapted  to  that  oooniiy  far 
which  it  is  designed ;  and  thereibre  a  disooant 
has  been  added  upon  tnuU  and  eomimuru,  of 
which  it  becomes  every  man  of  this  nation  to  n- 
derstand  at  least  the  general  prindplea^  as  it  ii 
impossible  that  any  should  be  high  or  low  enoofk 
not  to  be  in  some  degree  afifected  by  their  dedea 
sion  or  prosperity.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
it  should  be  universally  known  among  us,  what 
changes  of  property  are  advantageous,  or  wbei 
the  balcuice  of  trade  is  on  our  aide  ;  what  are  the 
products  or  manufactures  of  other  countries  ^ 
and  how  far  one  nation  may  in  any  species  of 
traffic  obtain  or  preserve  superiority  over  ano- 
ther. The  theory  of  trade  is  y^et  but  iittk  un- 
derstood, and  therefore  the  practice  is  often  with- 
out real  advantage  to  the  public ;  but  it  m'gfat 
be  carried  on  with  more  general  succeas,  if  iti 
principles  were  better  considered  ;  aiui  to  exdtt 
that  attention  is  our  chief  design.  To  the  pero- 
sal  of  this  book  may  succeed  that  of  Mun  apoo 
Foreign  Trade,  Sir  Josiah  Child,  Locke  qdos 
Coin,  D>*.7enant's  Treatises,  the  Bri.tish  Me^ 
chant,  Dictiormaire  de  Conmaerce,  and,  for  to 
abstract  or  compendium.  Gee,  and  an  improTe- 
ment  that  may  hereafter  be  made  upon  his  plsa 

XI.  The  principles  of  laws  and  gooenmai 
come  next  to  oe  considered ;  by  whidi  men  an 
taught  to  whom  obedience  is  due,  for  what  it  it 
paid,  and  in  what  degree  it  may  be  justly  requir- 
ed. This  knowledge,  by  pecuuar  necessity,  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  education  of  an  Eogiidh 
man  who  professes  to  obey  his  prince  acooraaf 
to  the  law,  and  who  is  himself  a  secondary  le- 
gislator, as  he  gives  his  consent,  by  hisiepreses- 
tative,  to  aH  the  laws  by  which  he  is  bound,  and 
has  a  right  to  petition  the  great  council  of  tbs 
nation,  whenever  he  thinks  they  are  delibeiatin| 
upon  an  act  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the 
community.  This  is  therefore  a  subject  to  whidi 
the  thoughts  of  a  young  man  ou^ht  to  be  direct- 
ed ;  and  that  he  may  obtain  auca  knowledge  u 
may  qualify  him  to  act  and  judge  as  oneof  afiet 
people,  let  him  be  directed  to  add  to  this  iiitn>> 
duction,  Fortescue's  Treatisea,  N.  Bacon's  His- 
torical Discourse  on  the  Laws  and  GtovemBest 
of  England,  Temple's  Introducticxi,  Locke  oa 
Government,  Zouch's  Elementa  Joiis  Cirili% 
Plato  Redivivus,  Gurdon's  History  of  PaHi»' 
ments,  and  Hooker's  EUxleaiastical  FoUty. 

XII.  Having  thus  supplied  the  jroung  stodeit 
with  knowledge,  it  remains  now  that  heuiarai  in 
application  ;  and  that  thus  qualified  to  act  kit 
part,  he  be  at  last  taught  to  chooae  iL  For  tJui 
purpose  a  section  is  sidded  upon  Auaum  1^  and 
manners ;  in  which  he  ia  cautioned  against  tbi 
danger  of  indulging  his  poMiona,  of  vitiatii^  lu> 
habUty  and  depraving  his  »etUimtnU»  He  ■  i** 
stnicted  in  these  pomts  by  three  fidbka^  tiroo' 
which  wero  of  the  hig||wt  antlMiritj  kdM  ^^ 
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{Fan  world.  But  at  this  he  if  not  to 
if  he  expects  to  be  wise  and  happj, 
diligently  study  the  Scriptures  of 

is  the  book  now  proposed,  as  the  first 
into  the  knowledge  df  things,  which 
thought  by  manv  to  be  too  long^  delay- 
present  forms  ot  education.  Whether 
Jaints  be  not  often  ill-grounded,  may 
tie  disputed ;  but  it  is  at  least  reasonable 
),  that  greater  proficiency  might  some- 
made  ;  that  real  knowledge  might  be 
rly  communicated  j  and  that  cmldren 
allowed,  without  mjury  to  health,  to 
m^  of  those  hours  upon  useful  employ- 
'hich  are  generally  lost  in  idleness  and 
irefore  the  public  will  surely  encourafl[e 
iment,  by  which,  if  it  fairs,  nobody  m 
id  if  it  succeeds,  all  the  future  ages  of 
1  may  find  adyantage  ;  which  may  erip 


dicate  or  preyent  yice,  by  tmning  to  a  bettor  use 
those  moments  in  whicii  it  is  l<%amed  or  indulged : 
and  in  some  sense  lengthen  life,  by  teaching  po^ 
terity  to  enjoy  those  years  which  have  hiOierto 
been  lost  The  success,  and  even  the  trial  of 
this  experiment,  will  depend  upon  those  to  whom 
the  care  of  our  youth  is  committed  ;  and  a  due 
sense  of  the  importance  of  their  trust  will  easily 
prevail  upon  them  to  encourage  a  work  which 
pursues  the  design  of  improving  education.  If 
ainy  part  of  the  following  performance  shall  upon 
trial  be  found  canable  of  amendment :  if  any 
thin^  can  be  added  or  altered,  so  as  to  render  tha 
attainment  of  knowledge  more  easy  ;  the  Edi- 
tor will  be  extremely  obliged  to  any  gentleman, 
particulariy  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  for  such  hints  or  observations 
as  may  tend  towards  the  improvement,  and  wUl 
spare  neither  expense  nor  trouble  in  making  tha 
faNBSt  use  of  their  information. 
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>ectation  is  more  fallacious  than  that 
thors  form  of  the  reception  which  their 
irill  find  among  mankind.  Scarcely 
publishes  a  book,  whatever  it  be,  with- 
rmg  that  he  has  caught  the  moment 
I  public  attention  is  vacant  to  Ids  call, 
rorid  is  disposed  in  a  particular  manner 
he  art  which  he  undertakes  to  teach, 
rriters  of  this  volume  are  not  so  far 
Vom  epidemical  prejudices,  but  that 
(rise  please  themselves  with  imagining, 
'  have  reseived  their  labours  to  a  prcH 
mjuncture,  and  that  this  is  the  proper 
he  publication  of  a  Dictionary  of  Com* 

sdictions  of  an  author  are  very  far  from 
ty ;  but  in  justification  of  some  degree 
mce  it  may  be  properly  observed,  that 
I  never  from  the  earliest  ages  a  time  in 
ide  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
or  commercial  gain  was  sou^t  with 
eral  emulation.  Nations  which  have 
ultivated  no  art  but  that  of  war,  nor 
I  any  means  of  increasing  riches  but  by 
are  awakened  to  more  inofiensive  in- 
Those  whom  the  possession  of  subter- 
rsasures  have  long  disposed  to  accom- 
hemselves  by  foreign  industry,  are  at 
need,  that  idleness  never  will  be  rich, 
diant  is  now  invited  to  every  port,  ma^ 
s  are  established  in  all  cities,  and  princes 
ean  view  the  sea  from  some  single  cor^ 
eir  dominions,  are  enlarging  harbours. 


Dictionary  of  Tmde  and  Commerce,  compilad 
dformaiion  of  the  miMt  eminent  Merchants, 
16  Works  of  ihe  best  Writers  on  commercial 
•11  Languages,  hy  Mr.  RolL    Folio,  1757. 
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erecting  mercantile  companies,  and  prep«nng  to 
traffic  in  the  remotest  countries. 

Nor  is  the  form  of  this  work  less  popular  than 
the  subject  It  has  lately  been  the  practice  of 
the  learned  to  range  knowledge  by  the  alphabet, 
and  publish  dictionaries  of  every  lund  ot  litera- 
ture. This  practice  has  perhaps  been  carried 
too  far  by  tne  force  of  fashion.  Sciences,  in 
themselves  systematical  and  coherent,  are  not 
very  properly  broken  into  such  fortuitous  distri- 
butions. A  dictionary  of  arithmetic  or  geometry 
can  serve  only  to  conround ;  but  commerce,  con- 
sidered in  its  whole  extent,  seems  to  refuse  any 
other  method  of  arrangement,  as  it  comprises 
innumerable  particulara  unconnected  with  each 
other,  among  which  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
should  be  fint  or  last,  better  than  is  furnished  by 
the  lettera  that  compose  their  names. 

We  cannot  indeed  boast  ourselves  the  inven- 
ton  of  a  scheme  so  commodious  and  compre- 
hensive. The  French,  among  innumerable  pro* 
jects  for  the  promotion  of  traffic,  have  taken  care 
to  supply  their  merchants  with  a  Dietionnaire  da 
Commerce f  collected  with  great  industry  and 
exactness,  but  too  large  for  common  use,  and 
adapted  to  their  own  trade.  This  book,  as  well 
as  others,  has  been  carefully  consulted,  that  our 
merchants  may  not  be  ignorant  of  any  thing 
known  by  their  enemies  w  rivals. 

Soch  indaed  is  the  extent  of  our  undertakings 
that  it  was  necessary  to  solicit  every  information, 
to  consult  the  Uving  and  the  dead  The  great 
qiiaUfication  of  him  that  attempts  a  work  thus 
general  is  diligence  of  inquiry.  No  man  has 
opportunit]r  or  ability  to  acquaint  himself  with 
ail  the  subjects  of  a  commercial  dictionaify,  so 
as  to  describe  from  his  own  knowledge,  or  assert 
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on  his  own  experience.  He  mast  therefore  often 
depend  upon  the  veracity  of  others,  as  every  man 
depends  in  common  life,  and  have  no  other  skill 
to  boast  than  that  of  selecting  judiciously,  and 
arranging  properly. 

But  to  him  who  considers  the  extent  of  our 
subject,  limited  only  by  the  bounds  of  nature 
and  of  art,  the  task  of  selection  and  method  will 
appear  sufficient  to  overburden  industry  and  dis- 
tract attention.  Many  branches  of  conmierce 
are  subdivided  into  smsuler  and  smaller  parts,  till 
at  last  they  become  so  minute  as  not  easily  to  be 
noted  by  observation.  Many  interests  are  so 
woven  among  each  other  as  not  to  be  disen* 
tangled  without  long  inquiry ;  many  arts  are  in- 
dustriously kept  secret,  ana  many  practices  ne- 
cessary to  be  known,  are  carried  on  in  parts  too 
remote  for  intelligence. 

But  the  knowledge  of  trade  is  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  a  maritime  nation,  that  no  labour 
can  be  thought  great  by  which  information  may 
be  obtained ;  and  therefore  we  hope  the  reader 
will  not  have  reason  to  complain,  that,  of  what 
he  might  justly  expect  to  find,  any  thing  is 
omitted. 

To  give  a  detail  or  analysis  of  our  work  is 
very  difficult;  a  volume  mtended  to  contain 
whatever  is  requisite  to  be  known  by  every 
trader,  necessarily  becomes  so  miscellaneous  and 
unconnected  as  not  to  be  easily  reducible  to 
heads  ;  yet,  since  we  pretend  in  some  measure 
to  treat  of  traffic  as  a  science,  and  to  make  that 
regular  and  systematical  which  has  hitherto  been 
to  a  great  degree  fortuitous  and  conjectural,  and 
has  often  succeeded  by  chance  rather  than  by 
conduct,  it  Mrill  be  proper  to  show  that  a  distri- 
bution of  parts  has  oeen  attempted,  which, 
though  rude  and  inadequate,  will  at  least  pre- 
serve some  order,  and  enable  the  mind  to  take  a 
methodical  and  successive  view  of  this  design. 

In  the  dictionary  which  we  here  offer  to  the 
public,  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  maUriaU,  the 
places,  and  the  means  of  traffic. 

The  materials  or  subjects  of  traffic  are  what- 
ever is  bought  and  sdd,  and  include  therefore 
every  production  of  nature. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  commodities  of 
nature,  whether  those  which  are  to  be  used  in 
their  original  state,  as  drugs  and  spices,  or  those 
which  TCCome  useful  when  they  receive  a  new 
form  from  human  art,  as  flax,  cotton,  and  metals, 
we  shall  show  the  places  of  their  production,  the 
manner  in  which  tnev  ^w,  the  art  of  cultivating 
or  collecting  them,  their  discriminations  and  va- 
rieties, by  which  the  best  sorts  are  known  from 
the  worst,  and  genuine  from  fictitious,  the  arts 
by  which  they  are  counterfeited,  the  casualties 
by  which  they  are  impaired,  and  the  practice  by 
which  the  damage  is  palliated  or  concealed.  We 
shall  likewise  snow  their  virtues  and  uses,  and 
trace  them  through  all  the  changes  which  they 
undergo. 

The  history  of  manufactures  is  likewise  deli- 
vered. Of  every  arti6cial  commodity,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  made  is  in  some  measure 
descnbed,  though  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
manual  operations  are  scarce  to  be  conveyed  by 
any  woras  to  him  that  has  not  seen  them. 
Some  general  notions  may  however  be  afforded  : 
it  is  easy  to  comprehend,  that  plates  of  iron  are 
foimed  by  the  pressure  of  rollers,  and  bars  by 
tlis  strokes  of  a  haauner :  that  a  caniMMi  it  cast, 


and  that  an  anvil  is  forged.  Bat  as  it  is  to  bmI 
traders  of  more  use  to  know  when  their  goods 
are  well  wrought,  than  by  what  means,  care  htf 
been  taken  to  name  the  places  where  every  m»> 
nufacture  has  been  carried  furthest,  and  tks 
marks  by  which  ita  exceUency  may  be  asoef* 
tained. 

By  the  places  of  trade  are  understood  all  ports, 
cities,  or  towns,  where  staples  are  estabinhed, 
manufactures  are  wrought,  or  any  commodities 
are  bought  and  sold  advantageously.  This  put 
of  our  work  includes  an  enumeration  of  ahooit 
all  the  remarkable  places  in  the  world,  with  suck 
an  account  of  their  situation,  customs,  and  pr- 
ducts,  as  the  merchant  would  require,  who  being 
to  begin  a  new  trade  in  any  foreign  country,  vas 
yet  ignorant  of  the  commodities  of  the  place  asd 
the  manners  of  rhe  inhabitants. 

But  the  chief  attention  of  the  mtfchaat,  sod 
consequently  of  the  author  who  writes  for  mer- 
chants, ought  to  be  employed  upon  the  memu  d 
trade,  which  include  all  the  knowledge  and  pnr. 
tice  necessary  to  the  skilful  and  successful  oao- 
durt  of  commerce. 

The  first  of  the  means  of  trade  is  proper  edu- 
cation, which  may  confer  a  competent  skill  in 
numbers ;  to  be  afterwards  completed  in  tb? 
counting-house,  by  observation  of  the  manner  of 
stating  accounts,  and  regulating  books,  whiih  is 
one  of  the  few  arts  which  having  been  studied 
in  proportion  to  its  inoportance,  is  carried  as  far 
as  use  can  require.  The  counting-house  of  as 
accomplished  merchant  is  a  school  of  method, 
where  the  great  science  may  be  learned  of  rang- 
ing particulars  under  generals,  of  bringinc  ibe 
different  parts  of  A  transaction  together,  and  of 
showing  at  one  view  a  long  series  ofdeaJing  tad 
exchange.  Let  no  man  ventore  into  large  bon- 
ness  while  he  is  ignorant  of  the  method  of  R|ru- 
lating  books;  never  let  him  imagine  that  anv 
degree  of  natural  abilities  will  enable  him  to  sop- 
ply  this  deficiency,  or  preserve  multiphcirf  of 
affairs  from  inextricable  confusion. 

This  is  the  study,  without  which  all  othfr 
studies  will  be  of  httle  avail ;  but  this  alone  is 
not  sufficient  It  will  be  necessary  to  lears 
many  other  things,  which  however  may  be  ea^^ 
included  in  the  preparatory  institutions,  such  aj 
an  exact  knowled^  of  the  vyeigkis  and  wuotvrs 
of  different  countries,  and  some  skill  in  ceo^n- 
phy  and  navi^tion,  with  which  this  book  maj 
perhaps  sufficiently  supply  him. 

In  navigation,  considered  as  part  of  the  skill  v( 
a  merchant,  is  included  not  so  much  the  art  c-f 
steering  a  ship,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  ira- 
coast,  and  of  ine  different  parts  to  which  his  rar- 
goes  are  sent;  the  customs  to  be  paid;  tlie 
passes,  permissions,  or  certificates  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  tile  hazards  of  every  voyage,  and  the  irne 
rate  of  insurances.  To  this  mvM  be  added,  an 
acquainUnce  with  the  policies  and  arts  of  ochur 
nations,  as  well  those  to  whom  the  oommoditMi 
are  sold,  as  of  those  who  cany  goods  of  the  ssaioe 
kmd  to  the  same  market ;  and  who  are  therei^ira 
to  be  watched  as  rivals  endeavoiiring  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  eveiy  error,  miscarriage,  or  debate. 

The  chief  of  the  means  of  trade  is  sms^s.  of 
which  our  Uts  refinements  in  traffic  have  made 
the  knowledge  extremely  difficoU.  The  ntt- 
chant  must  not  only  inform  himself  of  the  varioss 
denominations  and  value  of  foreign  coins,  to- 
gether with  thMT  machod  of  oountinf  aad  » 
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duciqg ;  such  as  the  milleries  of  Portugal,  and 
the  livrea  of  France ;  but  he  must  leam  what  is 
of  more  difficult  attainmeut;  the  discount  of 
exchanges,  the  nature  of  current  paper,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  several  banks  of  Europe 
are  estaoHshed,  the  real  value  of  funds,  the  true 
credit  of  trading  comfNuiies,  with  all  the  sources 
of  profit,  and  possibilities  of  loss. 

All  this  he  must  leam  merely  as  a  private 
dealer,  attentive  only  to  his  own  advantage ;  but 
as  every  man  ought  to  consider  himself  as  part  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs,  and  while 
he  prosecutes  his  own  interest  to  promote  Utie- 
wise  that  of  his  country,  it  is  necessary  fat  the 
trader  to  look  abroad  upon  mankind,  and  study 
many  questions  which  are  perhaps  more  pro- 
perly political  than  mercantile. 

He  ought  therefore  to  consider  rery  accurately 
the  balance  of  trade,  or  the  proportion  between 
things  exported  and  imported;  to  examine  what 
kinds  of  commerce  are  unlawful,  either  as  being 
expressly  prohibited,  because  detrimental  to  the 
manufactures  or  other  interests  of  his  country,  as 
the  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  introduction  of  French  commodities  ;  or  un- 
lawful in  itself^  as  the  traffic  for  negroes.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  state  with  accuracy,  the 
benefits  and  mischiefs  of  monopoUes,  and  exclu- 
sive companies;  to  inauire  into  the  arts  which 
have  been  practised  oy  them  to  make  them 
necessary,  or  by  their  opponents  to  make  them 
odious.  He  should  inform  himself  what  trades 
are  declining,  and  what  are  improveable  ;  when 
the  advantage  is  on  our  side,  and  when  on  that 
of  our  rivals. 

The  state  of  our  eoUmUi  is  always  to  be  dili- 
gently surveyed,  that  no  advantage  may  be  lost 
which  they  can  afiE>rd,  and  that  every  opportu- 
nity may  be  improved  of  increasing  their  wealth 
and  power,  or  of  making  them  useful  to  their 
mother  country. 

There  is  no  knowledge  of  more  frequent  use 
than  that  of  duties  and  imposts,  whether  customs 
paid  at  the  porti,  or  excises  levied  on  the  manu- 


facturer.  Much  of  the  prosperity  of  a  trading 
nation  depends  upon  duties  properly  apportioned ; 
so  that  what  is  necessary  may  contwue  cheap, 
and  what  is  of  use  only  to  luxury  may  in  some 
measure  atone  to  the  public  for  the  mischief  done 
to  individuals.  Duties  may  often  be  so  regu* 
lated  as  to  become  useful  even  to  those  that  pay 
them ;  and  they  may  be  likewise  so  unequally 
imposed  as  to  discourage  honest},  and  d«presi 
industry,  and  give  temptation  to  fraurl  and  un- 
lawful practices. 

To  teach  all  this  is  the  design  of  the  Com* 
mercial  Dictionary;  which  though  immediately 
and  primarily  written  for  the  merchants,  will  be 
of  use  to  every  man  of  business  or  curiosity. 
There  is  no  man  who  is  not  in  some  degree  a 
merchant,  who  has  not  something  to  buy  and 
something  to  sell,  and  who  does  not  therefore 
want  suoi  instructions  as  may  teach  him  tht 
true  value  of  possessions  or  commodities. 

The  descriptions  of  the  productions  of  the  earth 
and  water,  wnich  this  volume  will  contain,  may 
be  equally  pleasing  and  useful  to  the  speculatist 
with  any  other  natural  history;  and  tlie  ao» 
counts  of  various  manufactures  will  constitute  P9 
contemptible  body  of  experimental  philosophy. 
The  descriptions  of  ports  and  cities  may  instruct 
the  geographer  as  well  as  if  they  were  found  in 
books  appropriated  only  to  his  own  science ;  and 
the  doctrines  of  funds,  insurances,  currency,  mo- 
nopolies, exchanges,  and  duties,  is  so  necessaiy 
to  the  politician,  that  without  it  he  can  be  of  no 
use  either  in  the  council  or  the  senate,  nor  can 
speak  or  think  justly  either  on  war  or  trade. 

We  therefore  hope  that  we  shall  not  repent  the 
labour  of  compiling  this  work ;  nor  flatter  our- 
selves unreasonably,  in  predicting  a  fiivourabUi 
reception  to  a  book  which  no  concution  of  life  can 
render  useless,  which  may  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  all  that  make  or  receive  laws,  of  ail 
that  buy  or  sell,  of  all  that  wish  to  keep  or  im* 
prove  their  possessions,  of  all  that  desire  to  bo 
rich,  and  all  that  desire  to  be  wiee. 
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Tri  following  relation  is  so  curious  and  enter- 
taining, and  the  dissertations  that  accompany 
it  so  judicious  and  instructive,  that  the  trans- 
lator IS  confident  his  attempt  stands  in  need  of 
no  apology,  whatever  censures  may  fall  on  the 
performance. 

The  Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the 
general  vein  of  his  countrymen,  has  amused  his 
reader  with  no  romantic  absiudities  or  incre- 


*  For  an  account  of  this  book,  see  tlie  lifo  of  Dr. 
Johason,  by  lir.  Murphy. 


dible  fietwns:  whatever  he  relfttee,  whetner 
true  or  not,  is  at  least  probable;  and  he  who 
tells  nothmg  exceeding  the  bounds  of  piobo- 
bility,  has  a  right  to  demand  that  they  should 
believe  him  who  cannot  contradict  him. 

He  appeara  by  his  modest  and  unaffected 
narratbn,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them,  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  life,  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagina- 
tion. He  meeu  with  no  basilisks  that  destroy 
with  their  eyes;  hit  crocodiles  devour  their 
prey  without  tears  ;  and  his  cataracts  fidl  torn 
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the  rock  without  deafening  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants. 

The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed 
with  irremediable  barrenness,  or  Blessed  with 
spontaneous  fecundity;  no  perpetual  gloom  or 
unce&sinff  sunshine;  nor  are  the  nations  here 
described  either  devoid  of  all  sense  of  humanity, 
or  consumrojLte  in  all  private  and  social  virtue^ : 
here  ar*»  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity, 
or  arucuiate  language ;  no  Chinese  perfectly 
polite,  and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences :  he 
will  discover  what  will  always  be  discovered 
by  a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that  wher- 
ever human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a 
mixture  of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion 
and  reason ;  and  that  the  Creator  doth  not  ap- 
pear partial  in  bis  distributions,  but  hsis  balanced 
in  most  countries  their  particular  inconveniences 
by  particular  favours. 

In  his  account  of  the  mission,  where  his  vera- 
city is  most  to  be  suspected,  he  neither  exag- 
gerates over-much  the  merits  of  the  Jesuits,  if 
we  consider  the  partial  regard  paid  by  the  Por^ 
taguese  to  their  countrymen,  oy  the  Jesuits  to 
their  society,  and  by  the  papists  to  their  church, 
nor  aggravates  the  vices  of  the  Abyssinians; 
but  if  the  reader  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
popish  account  of  a  popish  mission,  he  may  have 
recourse  to  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Abys- 
sinia, written  by  Dr.  Qeddes,  in  which  he  will 
find  the  actions  and  suflferings  of  the  missiona- 
ries placed  in  a  different  li^ht,  though  the  same 
in  which  Mr.  Le  Grand,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the 
Raman  church,  appears  to  have  seen  them. 

This  learned  disscrtator,  however  valuable 
for  his  industry  and  erudition,  is  yet  more  to 
be  esteemed  for  having  dared  so  freely,  in  the 
midst  of  France,  to  declare  his  disapprobation 
of  the  patriarch  Oviedo^s  sanguinary  zeal,  who 
was  continually  importuning  the  Portuguese  to 
beat  up  their  drums  for  missionaries  who  might 
preach  the  gospel  with  swords  in  their  hands, 
and  propa^te  by  desolation  and  slaughter  the 
true  worship  of  the  God  of  peace. 

It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  reflecting  witli  how 
little  reason  these  men  profess  themselves  the 
followers  of  Jesus,  who  left  this  great  ciiarac- 
terislic  to  his  disciples,  that  they  should  be 
known  by  loving  one  atiotheVy  by  universal  and 
unbounded  charity  and  benevolence. 

Let  us  suppose  an  inhabitant  of  some  remote 
and  superior  region,  yet  unskilled  in  the  ways 
of  men,  having  read  and  considered  the  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  and  the  example  of  our  Saviour, 
to  come  down  in  search  of  the  true  chwrck.  If 
he  would  not  inquire  after  it  among  the  cruel, 
the  insolent,  and  the  oppressive;  among  those 
who  are  continually  grasping  at  dominion  over 
fiouls  as  well  as  bodies  ;  among  those  who  are 
employed  in  procuring  to  themselves  impunity 
lor  the  most  enormous  villanies,  and  studying 
methods  of  destroying  their  fellow-creatures, 
not  for  their  crimes  but  their  errors — if  he  would 
not  expect  to  meet  benevolence  engaj^ed  in  masr 
sacres,  or  to  find  mercy  in  a  court  of  mquisition, 
he  would  not  look  for  the  true  church  in  the 
church  of  Rome. 

Mr.  Le  Grand  has  given  in  one  dissertation 
9M  example  of  great  moderation,  in  deviating 


from  the  temper  of  his  religion ;  bat  m  lbs 
others  has  left  proofs,  that  learbing  and  honesty 
are  often  too  weak  to  oppose  prejudice.  He 
has  made  no  scruple  of  preferring  the  testimony 
of  father  Du  Bemat  to  the  writings  of  all  tbe 
Portuguese  Jesuits,  to  whom  he  allows  great 
zeal,  out  little  letuming,  without  giving  any 
other  reason  than  that  his  favourite  was  t 
Frenchman.  This  is  writing  only  to  French- 
men and  to  papists:  a.proiestant  would  be 
desirous  to  know,  why  he  must  imagine  that 
father  Du  Bemat  had  a  cooler  head  or  mort 
knowledge,  and  why  one  man  whose  account  ii 
singular,  is  not  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  Uisn 
many  sigreeing  in  the  same  account 

If  the  Portuguese  were  biassed  by  any  parti- 
cular views,  another  bias  equally  powerful  may 
have  deflected  the  Frenchman  from  the  truth ; 
for  they  evidently  write  with  contrary  designs: 
the  Portuguese,  to  make  their  mission  seem 
more  necessary,  endeavoured  to  place  in  the 
strongest  light  the  differences  between  the  Abys- 
sinian and  Roman  church ;  but  the  great  Lu- 
dolfus,  laying  hold  on  the  advantace,  reduced 
these  later  writers  to  prove  their  conformity. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  controversy  seems  of  no 
great  importance  to  those  who  beueve  the  Uolv 
Scriptures  sufficient  to  teach  the  way  of  sal- 
vation ;  but,  of  whatever  moment  it  may  be 
thought,  there  are  no. proofs  sufficient  to  de- 
cide IL 

His  discourses  on  indifferent  subjects  will 
divert  as  well  as  instract ;  and  if  either  in  th^e, 
or  in  the  relation  of  father  Lobo,-any  ar^ment 
shall  appear  unconvincing,  or  description  ob- 
scure, tney  are  defects  incident  to  all  mankind, 
which,  however,  are  not  too  rashly  to  be  im- 
puted to  the  authors,  being  sometimes  perhaps 
more  justly  diargeable  on  the  translator. 

In  this  translation  (if  it  may  be  so  called) 
great  liberties  have  been  taken,  which,  whether 
fustifiable  or  not,  shall  be  fairly  confessed,  and 
let  the  judicious  part  of  mankind  pardon  or  con- 
demn them. 

In  the  first  part  the  greatest  freedom  has  bced 
used,  in  reducing  the  narration  into  a  narrow 
compass  ;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  a  transla- 
tion, but  an  epitome,  in  which,  whether  cvcrv 
thing  either  useful  or  entertaining  be  compriseo, 
the  compiler  is  least  qualified  to.deterinine. 

In  the  account  of  Abysania,  and  the  con- 
tinuation, the  authors  have  been  followed  with 
more  exactness ;  and  as  few  passages  appeared 
either  insignificant  or  tedious,  few  have  been 
either  shortened  or  omitted. 

The  dissertations  are  the  only  part  m  which 
an  exact  translation  has  been  attempted;  and 
even  in  those,  abstracts  are  sometimes  given 
instead  of  literal  quotations,  particularly  in  the 
first ;  and  sometimes  other  paits  have  been  eon 
tracted. 

Several  memorials  and  letters,  which  its 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  dissertations  to  secure 
the  credit  of  the  foregoing  narrative,  are  entirely 
left  out. 

It  is  hoped  that  after  tliis  confession,  whoever 
shall  compare  this  attempt  with  the  original,  if 
he  shall  find  no  proofs  of  fraud  or  partiality,  will 
candidly  overlooK  any  failure  of  judgment 
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Trough  criticism  has  been  cultivated  in  every 
age  of  learning,  by  men  of  great  abilities  and 
extensive  knowledge,  till  the  rules  of  writing 
are  become  rather  burdensome  than  instructive 
to  the  mind ;  though  almost  every  species  of 
composition  has  been  the  subject  of  particular 
treatises,  and  given  birth  to  definitions,  distinc- 
tions, precepts,  and  illustrations ;  yet  no  critic 
of  note,  that  has  fallen  within  mv  observation, 
has  hitherto  thought  ttpuickral  inscriptions 
worthy  of  a  minute  examination,  or  pointed  out 
with  proper  accuracy  their  beauties  and  defects. 

The  reasons  of  this  neglect  it  is  useless  to 
incjuire,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  discover ;  it 
might  be  justly  expected  that  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing would  have  been  the  favourite  topic  of  criti- 
cism, and  that  self-love  might  have  produced 
some  regard  for  it,  in  those  authors  tnat  have 
crowded  libraries  with  elaborate  dissertations 
upon  Homer ;  since  to  afford  a  subject  for  heroic 
poems  is  the  privilege  of  very  few,  but  every 
man  may  expect  to  be  recorded  in  an  epitaph, 
and  therefore  finds  some  interest  in  providmg 
that  his  memory  may  not  suffer  by  an  unskilful 
panegyric 

If  our  prejudices  in  favour  of  antiquity  de- 
serve to  have  any  part  in  the  regulation  of  our 
studies.  Epitaphs  seem  entitled  to  more  than 
common  regard,  as  they  are  probably  of  the 
same  age  with  the  art  of  writing.  The  most 
ancient  structures  in  tlie  world,  the  Pyramids, 
are  supposed  to  be  sepulchral  monuments,  which 
either  pride  or  ^atitude  erected :  and-  the  same 
passions  which  mcited  men  to  such  laborious  and 
expensive  methods  of  preserving  their  own 
memory,  or  that  of  their  benefactors,  would 
doubtless  incline  them  not  to  neglect  any  easier 
means  by  which  the  same  ends  might  be  obtained. 
Nature  and  reason  have  dictated  to  every  nation, 
that  to  preserve  good  actions  from  oblivion,  is 
both  the  interest  and  duty  of  mankind  ^  and 
therefore  we  find  no  people  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  letters,  that  omitted  to  grace  the  tombs 
of  their  heroes  and  wise  men  with  panegyrical 
inscriptions. 

To  examine,  therefore,  in  what  the  perfection 
of  Epitaphs  consists,  and  what  rules  are  to  be 
observed  in  composing  them,  will  be  at  least  of 
as  much  use  as  other  critical  inquiries ;  and  for 
assigning  a  few  hours  to  such  disquisitions,  great 
examples  at  least,  if  not  strong  reasons,  may  be 
pleaded. 

An  Epitaph,  as  the  word  itself  implies,  is  an 
imseripHon  on  the  tomb^  and  in  its  most  extensive 
imf)ort  may  admit  indiscriminately  satire  or 
praise.  But  as  malice  has  seldom  produced 
monuments  of  defamation,  and  the  tombs  hither- 
to reised  have  been  the  work  of  friendship  and 
benevolence,  custom  has  contracted  the  onginal 
latitude  of  the  wordy  so  that  it  signifies  in  the 
general  acceptation  an  inscription  engraven  on  a 
tomb  in  honour  of  the  person  deceased. 

As  honours  are  paid  to  the  dead  in  order  to 
iBctts  others  to  the  miitation  of  their  exoelleiices, 


the  principal  intention  of  Epitaphs  is  to  perpe- 
tuate the  examples  of  virtue,  that  the  tomo  of  a 
good  man  may  supply  the  want  of  his  presence, 
and  veneraticn  for  nis  memorv  produce  Uie 
same  effect  as  tne  observation  of  his  life.  Those 
Epitapus  are,  therefore,  the  most  perfect,  which 
set  virtue  in  the  stroncest  liffht,  and  are  best 
adapted  to  exalt  the  reader's  ideas  and  rouse  Us 
emulation. 

To  this  end  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  r^ 
count  the  actions  of  a  hero,  or  enumerate  the 
writings  of  a  philosopher ;  to  imagine  such  in- 
formations necessary.  Is  to  detract  from  their 
characters,  or  to  suppose  their  works  mortal,  or 
their  achievements  va  danger  of  being  forgotten. 
The  bare  name  of  such  men  answers  every  pur- 
pose of  a  Ions  inscription. 

Had  only  Uie  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Nswroif 
been  subjoined  to  the  desien  upon  hismonomenty 
instead  of  a  long  detail  of  his  discoveries,  which 
no  philosopher  can  want,  and  which  none  but  a 
philosopher  can  understand,  those,  by  whose 
direction  it  was  raised,  had  done  more  honour 
both  to  him  and  to  themselves. 

This  indeed  is  a  commendation  which  it  re- 
quires no  genius  to  bestow,  but  which  can  never 
become  vulgar  or  contemptible,  if  bestowed  with 
judgment,  because  no  single  age  produces  many 
men  of  merit  superior  to  panegvric  None  but 
the  first  names  can  stand  unassisted  against  the 
attacks  of  time ;  and  if  men  raised  to  reputation 
by  accident  or  caprice,  have  nothing  but  their 
names  engraved  on  their  tombs,  there  is  dancer 
lest  in  a  fewyears  the  inscription  require  an  In- 
terpreter. TtmB  have  their  expectations  been 
disappointed  who  honoured  Picus  of  Mirandola 
with  this  pompous  epitaph :  . 

HIc  atlas  est  Pieus  Mirandola,  ect«ra  nonint 
£l  Taf  ua  en  OangtM,  foraan  el  AntipudM. 

His  name,  then  celebrated  in  the  remotest  coi> 
ners  of  the  earth,  is  now  almost  forgotten ;  and 
his  works,  then  studied,  admired,  ana  applauded, 
are  now  mouldering  in  obscurity. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  bare  name  is  a  short 
character  simple  and  unadorned^  without  exag- 

§  oration,  superiatives,  or  rhetoric.  Such  were 
le  inscriptions  in  use  amonff  the  Romans,  in 
which  the  victories  gained  by  their  emperors 
were  commemorated  by  a  single  epithet;  as 
Caesar  GermontciM,  Cesar  DaeicvLS,  Geraumieus^ 
lUyricus.  Such  would  be  this  epitaph,  Isaacus 
Newtonus,  naturiz  tegibus  invesHgoHs  kU  ^fui- 
eseU. 

But  to  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  a 
longer  encomium  is  necessaiy  for  the  publication 
of  Uieir  virtues,  and  the  preservation  of  their 
memories ;  and  in  the  composition  of  tiiese  it  is 
that  art  is  principally  required,  and  precepti 
therefore  may  be  useful. 

In  writing  Epitaphs,  one  circumstance  is  to 
be  considered,  which  afifects  no  other  composi- 
tion: the  place  in  which  they  are  now  com- 
monly found  restrains  them  to  a  particular  ur 
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of  solemnity,  and  debars  them  from  Uie  admifl- 
sion  of  all  lighter  or  gayer  omamenbi.  In  this 
it  is  that  the  style  of  an  Epitaph  necfflsarily 
difTjrs  from  that  of  an  elegy.  The  custom  of 
burying  our  dead  either  in  or  near  oiu-  churches, 
perhaps  originally  founded  on  a  rational  desi^ 
of  fitting  tSie  mind  for  reli^ous  exerciBej*,  by 
laying  before  it  the  most  affecting  proof  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  makes  it  proper  to  exclude 
from  our  Epitaphs  all  such  allusions  a!  are  con- 
trary to  the  doctrines  for  the  propagatinn  of  which 
the  churches  are  erected,  and  to  the  end  for  which 
those  who  peruse  the  monuments  must  be  sup^ 
posed  to  come  thither.  Nothing  is,  ther«rope, 
nore  ridiculous  than  to  copy  the  Koman  in  scrips 
tions  which  were  engraven  on  stori^^s  hy  the 
highway,  and  compoMd  by  thoae  who  ^^^en\[y 
reflected  on  mortality  only  to  ezcit«  m  ihem- 
•dyes  and  others  a  quicker  relish  of  plrasure, 
and  a  more  luxurious  enjoyment  of  lif^t  and 
whose  regard  for  the  de^d  extended  no  fiirtKer 
than  a  wish  that  the  earth  might  be  light  upon 
them. 

All  allusions  to  the  heathen  mythology  lire 
therefore  absurd,  and  all  regard  for  the  ftc^n^elMs 
remains  of  a  dead  man  impertinent  and  sitpc^r- 
•titious.  One  of  the  first  distinctiouf^  of  the  pri- 
mitiye  christians,  was  their  neglect  of  bentowmg 
l^rlands  on  the  dead,  in  which  they  art?  vflry  ra- 
tionally defended  by  their  apologist  in  Minutiuj 
Felix.  "We  lavish  no  flowers  nor  odours  on 
the  dead,"  says  he,  "because  they  have  no  ^<*nse 
of  fragrance  or  of  beauty."  We  jjtfjlV^s  ht 
reverence  the  dead,  not  for  their  sake,  but  for 
our  own.  It  is  therefore  always  with  indifrna- 
Cion  or  contempt  that  I  read  the  epitaph  on  Coti'- 
ley,  a  man  whose  learning  and  poetry  were  hh 
lowest  merits. 

Aiirea  dum  Ute  volitaiu  tna  tcHpu  per  orbenL, 
£c  Ciina  eternum  w\rw,  dirine  Po  ta. 
Hie  placiHajaremarequie,  cusuxJiat  amniT) 
Cana  Fidra  vigilentque  perenni  lampad«  M  iui» ! 
Sit  sacer  ille  locua,  nee  qui*  leroarajiua  in  ujiit 
Sacrilefa  turtwra  manu  TeneraMle  Ima^utn* 
Iniacti  raaoeant,  maneani  per  accula  dulc«a 
Coie/e&' cineres,  aerTent>iue  immobile  ea^um* 

To  pray  that  the  ashes  of  a  friend  may  lie  un« 
disturbed,  and  that  the  dtvinitiea  that  favoured 
him  in  hit  liie,  may  watch  (or  ever  round  hini, 
to  preserve  his  tomb  from  violation,  and  drive 
sacrilege  away,  is  only  rational  in  htm  who  be- 
lieves the  soul  interested  in  the  repoi^e  of  the 
body,  and  the  powers  which  he  invokes  for  its 
protection  able  to  preserve  it  To  censure  such 
expressions  as  contrary  to  religion,  or  a«  remains 
tf  heathen  superstition,  woiud  be  too  gm^i  a 
decree  of  severity.  I  condemn  them  only  as 
inmstructive  ana  unafiecting,  as  too  ludicrous 
hr  reverence  or  grief^  for  christiaoily  and  a 
temple. 

Tnat  the  designs  and  decorations  of  monu< 
mentfl  ought  likewise  to  be  formed  witii  the  eamt 
regard  to  the  solemnity  of  the  place,  cannot  be 
denied;  it  is  an  established  pnnciple,  that  all 
ornaments  owe  their  beauty  to  their  propricly- 
Thc  same  glitter  of  dress  that  adds  graces  to 
gayety  and  youth,  would  make  age  and  di;;[nity 
contemptible.  Charon  with  his  Iwat  i?  far  frora 
heightening  the  awful  grandeur  of  the  unTverstal 
judgment,  though  drawn  by  Angelo  himecir; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  greater  absurdity 
than  that  of  gracing  the  walls  of  a  christian 
tmnfU  with  ue  fignn  of  Man  leAding  a  hero 


to  battle,  or  Cupids  sportiiig  round  a  vii|in. 
The  pope  who  defaced  the  statnea  of  the  daties 
at  the  tomb  of  Sannazariua,  is,  in  my  opinioo, 
more  easily  to  be  defended,  than  he  thiat  erected 
them. 

It  is  for  the  mme  reason  improper  to  address 
the  Epitaph  to  the  passenger,  a  custom  which 
an  injudicious  veneration  for  antiquity  btro- 
duced  again  at  the  revival  of  lettera,  ana  which, 
amon^  many  others,  Passeratius  sufiered  to  mis- 
lead him  in  his  Epitaph  upon  the  heart  of  Heory 
king  of  France,  who  waa  stabbed  by  Clement 
the  monk ;  which  yet  deserves  to  be  inseited, 
for  the  sake  of  showing  how  beautiful  even  im- 
proprieties may  become  in  the  hands  of  a  good 
writer. 

Adflta,  viator,  el  dole  refmn  rieaa. 
Car  Regl*  iato  eondhur  aab  i 


Qui  jura  Oallia,  Jura  Sarmalia  dedk.' 

Tactna  cucnllo  nunc  auacuttt  aieahaa. 

Abi,  viator,  et  dole  regum  vices. 

In  the  monkish  ages,  however  ignorant  and 
unpoUshed,  the  Epitaphs  were  drawn  up  witk 
far  greater  propriety  than  can  be  shown  in  those 
which  more  enlightened  times  have  produced. 

Orate  pro  Anima— mlaerrimi  Peccatoris, 

was  an  address  to  the  last  dejrree  strikinff  and 
solemn,  as  it  flowed  naturally  from  the  roigioo 
then  believed,  and  awakenea  in  the  reader  senti- 
ments of  benevolence  for  the  deceased,  and  o( 
concern  for  his  own  happiness.  There  was 
notliing  trifling  or  ludicrous,  nothing  that  did  oot 
tend  to  the  noblest  end,  the  propagation  of  pietj 
and  the  increase  of  devotion. 

It  may  seem  very  superfluous  to  lay  it  doin 
as  the  brst  rule  for  writing  Epitaphs,  that  the 
name  of  the  deceased  is  not  to  be  omitted  ;  nor 
should  I  have  thought  such  a  precept  necessarr, 
had  not  the  practice  of  the  greatest  writers  shown 
that  it  has  not  been  sufiiciently  regarded.  In 
most  of  the  poetical  Epiuphs,  the  names  for 
whom  they  were  composed,  may  be  sought  to  no 
piirpose,  being  only  prefixed  on  the  monumeDL 
To  expose  the  absurdity  of  this  omission,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  ask  how  the  Epitaphs,  which 
have  outUved  the  stones  on  which  they  were  in- 
scribed, would  have  contributed  to  the  informa- 
tion of  posterity,  had  they  wanted  the  names  of 
those  whom  they  celebrated. 

In  drawing  the  character  of  the  deceased, 
there  are  no  rules  to  be  obserred  which  do  not 
equally  relate  to  other  compositions.  The  praise 
ought  not  to  be  general,  because  the  mind  is  lost 
in  the  extent  of  any  indefinite  idea,  and  cannot 
be  affected  with  what  it  cannot  comprehend. 
When  we  hear  only  of  a  good  or  great  nan,  we 
know  not  in  what  class  to  place  nim,  nor  have 
any  notion  of  his  character,  distinct  from  that 
of  a  thousand  others ;  his  example  can  have  ao 
effect  upon  our  conduct,  as  we  have  nothing  re- 
markable or  eminent  to  propose  to  our  hnitatiea. 
The  Epitaph  composed  by  Ennias  tor  his  owa 
tomb,  baa  c>oth  the  faults  last  nientiaiied. 

Nemo  me  decoret  lacrumis,  nee  fbncra,  flats 
Faxk.   Cor  ?  voUto  vItq'  per  era  i ' 


The  reader  of  this  Epitaph  recetves  scaice  any 
idea  from  it ;  he  neither  conceives  any  veneratioB 
for  the  man  to  whom  it  belones,  nor  la  instructed 
by  what  methods  this  boasted  reputation  is  to  bt 
obtained. 

Though  a  ■epalchfml  inaeriptioii  is  prateMdl^ 
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a  pane^3rric,  and,  therefore,  not  confined  to  his- 
tohcal  impartiality,  yet  it  ought  always  to  he 
written  with  regard  to  truth.  No  man  ought  to 
be  commended  for  virtues  which  he  never  pos- 
sessed, hut  whoever  is  curious  to  know  his  faults 
must  inquire  aAer  them  in  other  places;  the 
monuments  of  the  dead  are  not  intended  to  pei> 
pctuate  the  memory  of  crimes,  but  to  exhibit 
patterns  of  virtue.  On  the  tomb  of  Maecenas  his 
luxury  is  not  to  be  mentioned  with  his  munifi- 
cence, nor  is  the  proscription  to  find  a  place  on 
the  monument  of  Augustus. 

The  best  subject  for  Epitaphs  is  private  virtue ; 
virtue  exerted  in  the  same  circumstances  in  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  placed,  and  which,  there- 
fore, may  admit  of  many  imitators.  He  that  has 
delivered  his  country  from  oppression,  or  freed 
Oh'  world  from  ignorance  and  error,  can  excite 
the  emulation  of  a  very  small  number ;  but  he 
that  has  repelled  the  temputions  of  poverty,  and 
disc^.iined  to  free  iumself  from  distress  at  tne  ex- 
pense of  his  virtue,  may  animate  multitudes,  by 
his  exp.ntple,  to  the  same  firmness  of  heart  and 
steadiness  of  resolution. 

Of  this  kind  I  cannot  forbear  the  mention  of 
two  Greek  inscriptions ;  one  upon  a  man  whose 
writings  are  well  known,  the  other  upon  a  per- 
son whose  memory  is  preserved  only  in  her  Epi- 
taph, who  both  lived  in  slavery,  the  most  calami- 
tous estate  in  human  life : 

Zw9i/tif  kwptv  (ov«na  ^ovy  rtf  mtftart  MX^f 
Kai  ry  vmfiart  vw  thftv  (Xcotfcpi^r. 

ZosimOy  qwB  $olofwt  otitn  corpore  terra, 
Corpore  nunc  etiam  libera  facia  Juit, 


'*  Zwtima^  who  hi  her* life  couM  only  have  her  bodr  9tt- 
•laved,  now  finds  her  body  likewiee  m<  m  libeny.'" 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  Epitaph  without 
being  animated  to  bear  the  evils  ot  life  with  con- 
stancy, and  to  support  the  dignity  of  human  na- 
ture under  the  most  pressing  afllictions,  both  by 
the  example  of  the  heroine,  whose  ^ave  we  be- 
hold, and  the  prospect  of  that  state  in  which,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  mspired  writers,  **  The 
poor  cease  from  their  labours,  and  the  weary  be 
atresL** 

The  other  is  upon  Epictetus,  the  stoic  philo- 
sopher: 

il««>«f  ItviKTifTot  ytp^^y  Ktu  0mn*  OMvifpef, 
Koi  wtvtiiv  Jfost  KOi  TiAef  ASavmrtf. 

ServuM  Epietetue^  mutlatue  corpore ^^xi 
Pauperieque  Irtu,  euraque  prima  Deum. 

**  Epfetcfue^  who  lies  here,  was  a  slave  and  a  cripple, 
poor  as  Che  beggar  In  ihe  proverb,  and  ihs  favosiiie  o# 

In  this  distich  is  comprised  the  noblest  pane- 
gyric, and  the  most  important  instruction.  We 
may  learn  from  it  that  virtue  is  impracticable  in 
no  condition,  since  Epictetus  could  recommend 
himself  to  the  regard  of  Heaven,  amidst  the 
temptations  of  poverty  and  shivery;  slavery, 
which  has  always  been  found  to  destructive  to 
virtue,  that  in  many  languages  a  slave  and  a 
thief  are  expressed  by  the  same  word.  And  we 
may  be  likewise  admonished  by  it,  not  to  lay 
any  stress  on  a  man*s  outward  circumstances,  in 
making  an  estimate  of  hb  real  value,  since  Epi&> 
tetos,  Uie  beggar,  the  cripple,  and  the  ilave,  was 
the  niToarite  of  Heaven. 
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TO  AN  ESSAY  ON  BilLTON'S  USE  AND  IMITATION  OP  THE  MODERNS  IN 

HIS  PARADISE  LOST. 

VUiaT  rUBLIBHlD  IN  THK  TXA&  1760. 


It  is  now  more  than  half  a  centory  since  the 
"Paradise  Lost,"  having  broke  through  the 
cloud  with  which  the  unpopuhirity  of  the  au- 
thor, for  a  time,  obscured  itj  has  attracted  the 
feneral  admiration  of  mankind  ;  who  have  en- 
eavoured  to  compensate  the  error  of  their  first 
neglect,  by  lavish  praises  and  boundless  venera- 


•  **It  Is  to  be  hoped,  nay,  it  Is  espeeted,  that  the  ele- 
gant and  nervous  writer,  whose  Judicious  sentliaenu, 
and  Inimitable  style,  points  out  the  author  of  Lauder's 
Preface  and  Posstcript,  will  no  longer  allow  one  to  plume 
khnMetf  With  hie  feathered  who  appears  so  little  to  hare 
deaenred  his  assistance ;  an  assistance  which  I  an  por> 
soaded  would  never  have  been  conununicated,  had  there 
teen  the  least  suspicion  of  those  (acts  which  I  have  been 
rtie  instrument  of  conveyinf  tothe  worid  in  these  sheets.** 
— MUtoH  vindicated  from  the  charge  efplafiariem 
brought  againet  him  Oy  *Mr.  Laitder,  at^  Umaer  hin^ 
eelf  eonv'Cted  of  .eereral  forgeriee  and  groee  impoei- 
tione  on  the  publie.  By  John  Douglaa,  M.  Ji.  Rector  of 
Kmtin  Conetantine,  StUap.  8vo.  ifdl,  pi  T7. 


tion.  There  seems  to  have  arisen  a  eonteeC. 
among  men  of  genius  and  literatnie^  who  ehooM 
most  advance  its  honour,  or  best  distinguish  ka 
beauties.  Some  have  revised  edition*,  othen 
have  published  commentaries,  and  all  have  en* 
deavoured  to  make  their  particular  studies,  in 
some  degree,  subservient  to  this  general  emula- 
tion. 

Among  the  inquiries,  to  which  this  ardour  of 
criticism  has  naturally  given  occasion,  none  ie 
more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of  rational 
curiosity,  than  a  retrospection  of  the  progress  of 
this  mighty  genius,  in  the  constmction  of  hii 
work ;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually  risings 
perhaps  from  small  beeinnings,  till  its  foundation 
rests  m  the  centre,  and  its  turrets  sparkle  in  the 
skies ;  to  trace  back  the  structure,  throngh  ell 
its  varieties,  to  the  simplicity  of  ita  first  pbiif  M 
find  what  was  first  projected,  whence  the  scheme 
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was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by  what  awist- 
ance  it  was  executed,  and  from  what  stores  the 
materials  were  collected,  whether  its  founder  dug 
ihem  from  the  quarries  of  nature,  or  demolished 
other  buildings  to  embellish  his  own. 

This  inquiry  has  been,  indeed,  not  wholly  ne- 
glected, nor,  perhaps,  prosecuted  with  the  care 
and  diligence  that  it  deserves.  Several  critics 
have  offered  their  conjectures;  but  none  have 
much  endeavoured  to  enforce  or  ascertain  them. 
Mr.  VolUire  tells  us  without  proof^  that  the  first 
hint  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  was  taken  from  a  farce 
called  Adamo,  written  by  a  player ;  Dr.  Pearce, 
that  it  was  derived  from  an  Italian  tragedy,  called 
II  ParadUo  Perso;  and*  Mr.  Peck,  that  it  was 
borrowed  from  a  wild  romance.  Any  of  these 
conjectures  may  possibly  be  true,  but,  as  they 
stand  without  sufficient  proof^  it  must  be  ffranted, 
likewise,  that  they  may  all  possibly  be  Ulse^  at 
least  they  cannot  preclude  any  othef  opinion, 
whicl  without  argument  has  the  same  claim  to 
credit,  and  may  perhaps  be  shown,  by  resistless 
evidence,  to  be  better  rounded. 

It  is  related,  by  steady  and  unoontroverted 
tradition,  that  the  "Paradise  Lost"  was  at  first 
a  TVo^^,  and  therefore,  among  tragedies,  the 
first  hmt  is  properly  to  be  sought.  In  a  manu- 
script, published  £rom  Milton's  own  hsad,  among 
a  great  number  of  subjects  for  tragedy,  is, "  Adam 
unparadised,"  or  "Adam  in  Ejule;"  and  this, 
therefore,  may  be  justly  supposed  the  embryo  of 
this  great  poem.  As  it  u  observable  that  all 
these  subjects  had  been  treated  by  others,  the 
manuscript  can  be  supposed  nothing  more  than 
a  memonal  or  catalogue  of  plays,  which,  for 
some  reason,  the  writer  thought  worthy  of  his 
attention.  When,  therefore,  I  had  observed  that 
"  Adam  in  Exile"  was  named  amonjpt  them,  I 
doubted  not  but,  in  finding  the  orie;mal  of  that 
tragedy,  I  should  disclose  ue  genume  source  of 
"Paradise  Lost."  Nor  was  my  expectation 
disappointed :  for.  having  procured  the  jidamus 
£ntf  of  Orotius,  I  found,  or  imagined  myself  to 
find,  the  first  draught,  the  prima  ttamma  of  this 
wonderful  poem. 

Having  thus  traced  the  mgind  of  this  work, 
I  was  naturally  induced  to  continue  my  search 
to  the  eoUaUrJ  reUtiontf  which  it  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  contracted,,  in  its  progress  to  mo- 
twrity :  and  having,  at  least,  persuaded  my  own 
judOTient  that  the  search  has  not  been  entirely 
inenectual,  I  now  lay  the  result  of  my  labours 
before  the  public ;  with  full  conviction,  that  in 
questions  ot  this  kind,  the  world  cannot  be  ndt' 
Ukoi,  at  least  cannot  long  continue  in  srror. 

I  cannot  avoid  acknowledging  the  eandawr  of 
the  author  of  that  excellent  monthly  book,  the 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  in  jpving  admission 
to  the  specimens  m  favour  oi  this  argument; 
and  his  impartiality  in  as  freely  inserting  the 
several  answers.  I  shall  here  subjoin  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  xviith  volume  of  this  work,  which 
I  think  suitable  to  my  purpose.  To  which  I 
have  added,  in  order  to  obviate  everjr  pretence 
for  oavil,  a  ftsi  of  the  authors  <)uoted  in  the  fol- 
lowing £««sy,  with  their  respective  itotcr,  in  com- 
parison with  the  dai€  of  "Paradise  Lost" 


New  Msmoirs  of  Mr.  Joha 
4».  1740,  p  n. 


llilion.    By  Francis 


POSTSCRIPT. 

When  this  essay  was  almost  finished,  th« 
splendid  Edition  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  so  lone 
promised  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  fell  into  my 
hands ;  of  which  I  had,  however,  so  htUe  use. 
that  as  it  would  be  hijustice  to  censure,  it  would 
be  fiatteryto  commend  it:  and  I  should  bsre 
totally  forborne  the  mention  of  a  book  tbst  1 
have  not  read,  had  not  one  passage  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  life  of  Milton,  excited  in  me  tno 
much  pity  and  indignation  to  be  suppressed  in 
silence. 

"  Deborah,  Milton's  youngest  daughter,"  sap 
the  Bklitor,  "was  married  to  Mr.  Abraham 
Clarke,  a  weaver,  in  Spitalfields,  and  died  in 
Au£:ust,  1727,  in  the  76th  year  of  her  age.  Sfc« 
had  ten  children.  Elizabeth,  the  youngest,  wts 
married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Foster,  a  wearer  m 
Spitalfields,  and  had  seven  children,  who  are  all 
dead ;  and  she  herself  is  aged  about  sixff ,  and 
weak  and  it^firm.  She  seeroeth  to  be  a  goad, 
piatn,  tetuihle  woman^  and  has  confirmed  several 
particulars  related  above,  and  informed  me  of 
some  others,  which  she  hsid  often  heard  from  her 
mother."  These  the  doctor  enomerates,  and 
then  adds,  "In  all  probability,  Milton's  whoie 
family  will  be  extinct  with  her,  and  he  can  Irre 
only  m  his  writings.  And  such  is  the  caprice  of 
fortune,  this  grai^-daughter  of  a  man,  who  will 
be  an  eveHasting  glory  to  the  nation,  has  now, 
for  some  years,  with  her  husband,  kept  a  Utile 
chandler's  or  grocer's  shop,  for  their  subsistenoe, 
lately  at  the  lower  Holloway,  in  the  road  be- 
tween Highgate  and  London,  and  at  present  in 
Cock  Lane,  not  far. from  Shored  itch  Cnurch." 

That  this  relation  is  true,  cannot  be  question- 
ed :  but,  surely,  the  honour  of  letters,  the  dig- 
nity of  sacred  poetry,  the  spirit  of  the  English 
nation,  and  the  glory  of  human  nature,  require 
— ^that  it  should  be  true  no  longer. — In  an  ap  in 
which  statues  are  erected  to  the  honour  of  this 
great  writer,  in  which  his  eSRgy  has  been  difiosed 
on  medals,  and  his  works  propagated  by  trans- 
lations, and  illustrated  by  commentaries ;  in  aa 
age,  which  amidst  all  its  vices,  and  all  its  follies, 
has  not  become  infamous  for  want  of  charity  j— 
it  may  be,  surely,  allowed  to  hope,  that  the  bvuf 
remains  of  Milton  will  be  no  longer  saScnd  to 
languish  in  distress.    It  is  yet  in  Uie  power  of  a 

great  people,  to  reward  the  poet  whose  name 
ley  boast,  and  from  their  alliance  to  whose  ge- 
nius, they  claim  some  kind  of  superiority  to  every 
other  nation  of  the  earth  ;  that  poet,  whose 
works  may  possibly  be  read  wheo  every  other 
monument  of  British  greatness  shall  be  oblite- 
rated ;  to  reward  him — not  with  picturea,  or  with 
medals,  which  if  he  .sees,  he  sees  with  contempt, 
but — with  tokens  of  patitode,  which  he,  perhaps 
may  even  now  consider  as  not  onworthy  the  r^ 
gard  of  an  immortal  spirit  And,  sorelv.  Is 
Uiose  who  refuse  their  names  to  no  other  scasas 
of  expense,  it  will  not  be  onwelcoipe,  that  a  sa^ 
ecriplion  is  proposed,  for  relieving,  in  the  laofssr 
of  age,  the  pains  or  disease,  and  the  coDtnirC 
of  poverty,  the  grand-daughter  of  the  author  if 
"Paradise Lost"  Norc^nitbe  qiieetioiisd,thit 
if  I.  who  have  been  marked  oat  as  the  Zofloi  if 
Milton,  think  this  regard  due  to  h^  posteiilyt 
the  desi^  will  be  warmly  seconded  by  ^bot^ 
whose  lives  have  been  employed  in  diseovsnif 
his  excellences,  and  extending  his  repotatioB. 
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Subflcnptions 

For  the  Relief  of 

Mn.  Elizabeth  Foster, 

Grand  •daughter  to  John  Milton,' 

are  taken  in  by 


Mr.Dodsley.inPallMaU; 

Messrs.  Cox  &  Collings,  under  the  Rojral  Ss* 

change ; 
Mr.  Cave,  at  St  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell :  tad 
Messrs.  Fayne  k.  Bouquet,  in  Paternoster  Row. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  DOUGLAS, 

OCCASIONED  BT  BIS 

VINDICATION  OP  MILTON. 

i  WBICH  ARE  SUBJOINED,  SETE&AL  CURIOUS  ORIGINAL  LETTERS,  FROM  THE  AUTHORS  OF  TBS 
minrSRSAL  bistort,  MR.  AINSWORTH,  MR.  MACLAURIN,  &C     BT  WILUAM  LAUDER,  A.lf. 


Quern  patniietpeoeai$ep<me  ett  mnoemt^ — Skneca 
Corpora  magnanimo  iatu  ut  prottr(U$e  Ltoni. 
Pugna  tuumjlnemy  qmtmjacti  hoatu^  habtL-^Om, 
PrcttuU  denunham 
Jwi»  rigori. — GaoTix  Adamus  Enal. 


FIRST  PRINTED  IN  THE  TEAR  1751. 


TO  THE  RET.  MR.  DOUGLAS. 


Sir, — Candour  and  tenderness  are  in  any  rela- 
tion, and  on  all  occasions,  eminently  anuable : 
but  when  they  are  found  in  an  adversary,  ana 
found  80  prevalent^  as  to  overpower  that  zeal 
which  his  cause  excites,  and  that  heat  which  na^ 
tu  rally  increases  in  the  prosecution  of  ar^ment, 
and  which  may  be  in  a  great  measure  justified 
by  the  love  of  truth,  they  certainly  appear  with 
particular  advantages  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  envy  those  who  possess  the  friendship  of  him, 
whom  it  is  even  some  degree  of  good  fortune  to 
have  known  as  an  enemy. 

I  ¥rill  not  so  far  dissemble  my  weakness,  or 
my  fault,  as  not  to  confess  that  my  wish  was  to 
have  passed  undetected  ;  but  since  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  fiiil  in  my  original  design,  to  have 
the  supposititious  passages  which  I  have  inserted 
in  my  quotations  made  known  to  the  world,  and 
the  shade  which  began  to  gather  on  the  splen- 
dour of  Milton  totally  dispersed^  I  cannot  but 
count  it  an  alleviation  of  my  pain,  that  I  have 
been  defeated  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to  use 
advantages  with  so  much  moderation,  and  can 
enjoy  the  honour  of  conquest  withdut  the  inso- 
lence of  triumph. 

It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Spartans,  not 
to  press  upon  a  fljring  army,  and  therefore  their 
enemies  were  always  ready  to  quit  the  field,  be- 
cause they  knew  tne  danger  was  only  in  oppos- 
ing. The  dviUty  with  m^ch  vou  have  thought 
proper  to  treat  me,  when  you  had  incontestible 
superiority,  has  inclined  me  to  make  your  vic- 
tory complete,  without  any  further  struggle,  and 
not  only  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of 
the  charge  which  you  have  hitherto  advanced, 
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but  to  confess,  without  the  least  dissimulatioiif 
subterfuge,  or  conceahnent,  every  other  interpo- 
lation I  have  made  in  those  authors,  which  you 
hove  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  examine. 

On  the  sincerity  and  punctuality  of  this  con- 
fession I  am  willing  to  depend  for  all  the  future 
regard  of  mankind,  and  cannot  but  indulge  some 
hopes,  that  they  whom  my  offence  has  ahenated 
from  me,  may  oy  this  instance  of  inffenuity  and 
repentance,  be  propitiated  and  reconciled.  What- 
ever be  the  event,  I  shall  at  least  have  done  all 
that  can  be  done  m  reparation  of  my  former  in- 
juries to  Milton,  to  truth,  and  to  mankind,  and 
mtreat  that  Aoee  who  shall  continue  implacable^ 
will  examine  their  own  hearts,  whether  they 
have  not  committed  equal  crimes  without  equal 
proofs  of  sorrow,  or  equal  acts  of  atonement* 

PASSAOEd    nfTERPOLATED    HI    MASENIITS. 

The  word  Pandttmonium  in  the  marginal  notes 
of  Book  I.    Essay,  page  10. 

Citation  VI.  Essay,  page  3a 

Adnuit  ipsa  dolo,  malumque  (heu  I  longa  dolenA 
Materies!  et  triste  nefks!)  vesana  momordit 
Tanti  ignari  mail    Mora  nulla,  solutus  Avemiis 
Exspuit  infandas  acies ;  firactumoue  remugit 
Divulso  corapage  solum.    NabatMea  receDtom 
Regna   dedere   eonam,    Pharioque  in   littore 

Nereus 
Territus  erubuit:  simul  adgemaere  dolentei 
Hesperis  valles,  Libyeqne  calentis  arenn 


•  The  interpolations  aro  distiofvlthed  by  Hoik  ek» 
ractera. 
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AUTTTER  TO  THE 


Ezarsere  procul.    StufMsfacta  Ljcaonis  ana 
Gonstitit,  et  pavido  riguit  glaciahs  in  aie : 
Omnia  cardinibus  submotus  inborruit  orbis ; 
Jhigeli  hoe  efficiunt,  etUesHa  juua  teeutL 

Citation  VII.    Easay,  page  41. 

Ilia  quidcm  fugiens,  sparsis  per  tcrga  capillis, 
Ora  rigat  lacrimie,  et  ccelum  questibus  implct. 
Talia  voce  rogana.    Magni  Deus  arbiter  orbis ! 
Q,ui  renim  momenta  tenes,  solusque  futuri 
Pnescius,    elapsique   memor:  qaem  terra  po- 

tentem 
Imperio,  coelique  tremunt ;  quern  dite  superbus 
Horrescit  Phlegethon,  pavidoque  furore  veretur  I 
En  !  Styge  crudeli  premimur.    Lazantur  hiatus 
Tartarei,  dinisque  solo  dominatur  Avemus, 
Infemique  canes  populantxtr  cuncta  creoto, 
Et  manes  violant  superos:  discrimina  rerum 
Sustulit  Antitheus,  divumque  oppressit  bonorem. 
Respice  Sarcothecun :  nimis,  beu !  decepta  mo- 

mordif: 
Infaustas  ej  ulas,  nosque  omnes  prodidit  hostL 

Citation    VIII.    Essay,  page  42,  the  whole 
passage. 

Quadrupedi  pugnat  qttadrupes,  vtlucriqtie  vdncrit ; 
Et  pUcis  cum  pisce  ferox  hottUibut  armis 
Pralia  sccva  gerii :  jam  pristina  pabtda  sptmutU, 
Jam  tondere  piget  viridantea  gramine  compos : 
Mternm  et  alterius  vivunt  animalia  Utho: 
Priaca  nee  in  genlem  humanam  reverentia  durat : 
Sed  fugiuntf  vel  si  sleterant  fera  bella  minantur 
Fronte  truci^  torvosque  oculos  jactdantur  in  iUam, 

Citation  IX.    Essay,  page  43. 

Vatibut  antiquia  nvmeranHsr  lwmn§  ea$H», 
Tiresias,    PhineuSf   Thamyrisque,    et  magnus 
Homenia. 
The  abore  passage  stands  thus  in  Masenius, 
in  one  line: 

Tiresiaa    csecus,    Thamyrisque,    et    Daphnis, 
Homerus. 
N.  R    The  verse  now  cited  is  in  Masenius's 
poems,  but  not  in  the  SarcoUs, 

Citation  X.    Essay,  page  46. 

In  medio,  turmas  inter  provectus  ovantes 
Cemitur  Antitheus,  reliquis  hie  altior  unus 
Eminet,  et  circum  vulgus  despectat  inane  : 
Frons  nebuliaobscura  latet,  torvumque  furorem 
Dissimulat,  fidie  tectus  velamine  noctis ; 
Perstmilis  turri  pratcelsa^  out  mjonUbua  altis 
JinHqutB  eedrOf  nudat^Jrondu  honore, 

PASSAGES  INTERPOLATED  IN  OR0TIU8. 
Citation  I.    Esaay,  page  55. 
Sacri  tonantis  hostis,  exsul  patris 
Ccsl^stis  adsum  ;  tartari  tristem  specuiii 
Fugiens,  et  atram  noctis  SBteme  plagam. 
Hac  spe,  ^uod  unura  maximum  tugio  maium, 
StiperoB  videbo.    Pallor  7  an  cert^  meo 
Concuasa  tellus  tota  trepidat  pondere? 
^viddicol  Teiiua?  Orctu et pidilnu tremU. 

Citation    IL     Essay,    page   58,    the    whole 
passage. 

^amy  me  judtee^ 
Regnare  dignum  est  ambittiy  etsi  in  Tartaro : 
junto  frtb4$tt  Tartaro  nquidtm  jwatf 
Calis  qnam  in  ipsis  aeroi  abire  munifu 


Citation  IV.    Sasty,  p.  61 ,  the  whole  ptssici 
Innominata  qwtque  nommibuM  avts, 
Libet  vocare  proprUs  voeabvHi. 

Citation  V.    Elssay,  page  63w 
Terrestris  orbis  rector !  et  princeps  freti  I 
Cali  solique  soboUs ;  atherium  genuo  ! 
Adame!  dextram  liceat  amplecti  tuam! 

Citation  VI.  Essay,  ibid. 
Cluod  illud  animal,  tramite  obliquo  means, 
Ad  me  volutum  flexili  serpet  \ik1 
Sibila  retorquet  ora  setosum  caput 
Triiidamaue  linguam  vibrat :  oculi  ardent  duo, 
Carbunctdorum  htct  eeriantig  ntbriL 

Citation  VII.   Essay,  p.  65,  the  whole  passsfc^ 

^ata  deo  !  atque  hcmint  aata ! 

Regina  mvndi!  eademque  interitus  tiucia  / 
Cunctis  colenda ! 

Citation  VHI.  Essay,  p.  66,  the  whole  pasa^e. 

Rationis  etenim  omnino  paritaa  exigit^ 
Ego  bruta  quando  bettia  evasi  /o^iceiu  ; 
Exhomme^  quaUs  ante,  te  fieri  Deasn, 

Citation  IX.    Essay,  ibid. 

Per  sancta  thalami  sacra,  per  jus  nominis 

Ctuodcumque  nostri :  sive  me  natam  Tocas^ 

Extecreatam;  sive  communi  patre 

Ortam,  sororem;  sive  potius  conjugem: 

Cassam,  oro,  dulci  luminis  jubare  twi 

Ne  me  relinquas:  nunc  tuo  auxilio  est  opus. 

Cum  Yeraa  sors  est    Unicum  lapsae  mihi 

Firmamen,  unam  spem  gravi  adnicta  malo, 

Te  mihi  reserva,  diua  licet :  raortalium 

Ne  tota  sobdles  pereat  unius  nece : 

Tibi  nam  relieta^  qud  petam  ?  mil  etvum  exigam  1 

Citation  X.  Essay,  p.  67,  the  whola  passage. 

Tu  naimque  soli  numiui  eontrariuM^ 
JlfintM  es  noeivua  ;  ast  ego  noetntior^ 
{Meoque  ndsera  maris,  qtdppe  mi8eri4B  eomu 
Origoque  seelus  est,  lurida  mater  mali !) 
Deumque  Uui  sedere,  legtte,  vtr  /  ttmu/. 

Citation  XL  Essay,  p.  68,  the  whole  passage. 

^uod  comedo,  poto,  gigno,  diris  tubjacet, 

INTERPOLATION  IN  RAMSAT. 

Citation  VL    Essay,  page  8& 

O judex!  novameflMuesiiiopinaque  toret; 
Me  macule  turpes,  nudeque  in  corpove  sordes, 
Et  cruciant  duris  exerdta  pectora  poBiiis : 
Me  ferus  horror  agit    Mihi  non  Yemantia  prata, 
Non  vitrei  fontes,  ccsli  non  auxea  templa, 
Nee  sunt  grata  mihi  sub  utroque  jacentia  sole: 
Judicis  ora  Dei  sic  terrent,  landnat  «gram 
Sic  pectus  mihi  noxa.    O  ai  mt  abimnpere  lilun, 
Et  aetur  potoam  quovis  eradere  letibo ! 
Ipsa  parens  utinam  mihi  tellus  ima  densest ! 
Ad  piceas  trudarque  umbras,  atque  isfen  regnal 
PaUenUe  umbrae  Erebi,  noetimque  frrftmdam  I 
Montibus  aut  preraar  injectia,  coshque  raiDi! 
Ante  tuos  vultua,  tua  quam  Bamtnantiaqne  ora 
Suspiciam,  caput  objectcm  et  coIestibBS  annisi 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  STAPHORftTIUS 
Citation  III.    Essay,  page  104. 
Fosdus  in  humanis  fira^ili  quod  sanctivs  wo! 
FirniM  et  meKiM^  qwM  magnifieeBtiQi^ae  q«fi 


RfiV.  MR*  ]X>UQUk& 
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Ctfnjagii,  fponai  iponseque  jug&lia  sacn  I 
•Auspice  tif  fugitns  tdieni  tubeuba  /eeti, 
Dira  iUndo  koimnum  Ma  de  getUe  repiUam  est : 
Ac  tantvm  gregibus  pecudum  raHone  earentum 
Imperatf  et  rine  lege  torifuribunda  vagatur, 
Atupiee  te,  quamjwra  probanL,  rectmnque,  piumquef 
Films  aique  paler ffraier que  tnnolutt  .*  et  quoi 
Vincvla  vieini  soeiarunt  sanguinis^  a  te 
J^TomimbuM  didicire  tuam  diatinguere  gerUem, 

Citation  YI.    Essay,  page  109. 

Coelestes  animoe !  Bublimia  templa  tenentes, 
Laadibus  adcumulate  deum  super  omnia  mag- 
num I  [nostn! 
Tu  quoque  nunc  animi  vis  tota  ac  maxuma 
Tola  tui  in  Domini  grates  dissolvere  laudes ! 
AnroriL  redeurUt  novA,  redeuntibua  umbris. 
Immensum  !    augustum !    venim !    inscrutabile 
numen !                                    [duorum, 
Summe  Deus !    sobolesque  Dei !    consorsque 
Spiritns !  etemas  retines.  bone  rector !  habenas, 
Per  mare,  per  terras,  CGelosque,  atque  anus  Je- 

nova 
£zi8tens,  celebrabo  tuas,  memorique  sonabo 
Organico  plectro  laudes.    Te  pectore  amabo, 
Te  primum,  et  medium^  et  fttmfimm,  $ed  fine  ca- 

rentenij 
O  miris  mirande  modis !  ter  maxime  rerum ! 
Collustrat  terras  dam  lumine  Titan  Eoo ! 

INTERPOLATION  IN  FOX. 
Essay,  page  116. 

Tu  PsTchephone 
fiypocrisis  esto.  hoc  sub  Francisd  pallio. 
Tu  Thanate,  Marty romastix  re  et  nomine  sies. 
Altered  thus, 

Tu  Psychephone! 
Hypocrisis  esto ;  hoc  sub  Francisd  pallio, 
iluo  ttUb  tecH  tese  eredunt  erAorL 

INTERPOLATION  IN  QUINTIANU8. 
Essay,  page  117. 

Jtfte.    Cur  hue  procaci  veneris  cursu  refer? 
Manere  si  quis  in  sua  potest  domo, 
Habitare  numquam  caret  alienas  domos. 

Lue,    Cluis  non,  relictA  Tartari  nigri  domo, 

Veniret  7  Illic  summa  tenebrarum  lues, 
Ubi  pedor  ingens  redolctextremum  situm. 
Hie  autem  amcena  regna,  et  dulcis  quies ; 
Ubi  serenus  ridet  eternum  dies. 
Mutare  facile*  est  pondus  immensum  levi, 
Snmmee  doloret  maximiique  gaudHs, 

INTERPOLATION  IN  BEZA. 

Essay,  page  119. 

Sty^emque  testor,  et  profunda  Tartar!, 

Nisi  impediret  livor,  et  queis  prosequor 

Odia  supremum  numen^  atque  bominum  genus, 

Pietate  motus  hinc  patns,  et  hinc  filii, 

Possem  parent!  condolere  et  filio, 

Qtuui  exuUaem  omnem  maliUam  ex  pectore. 

INTERPOLATION  IN  FLETCHER. 

Essay,  page  184. 

Kec  tamen  etemos  obliti  (absiste  timere) 
CJmquam  animos,  fessique  mgentes  ponimusiras. 


•  For/oeOe,  Um  word  nohne  wu  subidnittd  in  the 


Nee  &8 ;  non  sic  deficimus,  nee  talia  tecum 
Gessimus,  in  cobIos  olim  tua  signa  secuti. 
Est  hie,  est  vit»  et  ma^ni  contempor  Olympi, 
Cluique    oblatam   ammus  lucis  nunc  respuat 

aulam, 
Et  domiti  tantum  placeat  cui  regia  cobU.    [quam 
Ne  dubita,  numquam  fractis  hxc  pectora  num* 
Deficient  animis :  prius  iile  in^entia  cceli 
Atria,  desertoeque  eteme  lucis  alumnos 
Destituens,  Elrebum  admigret  noctemque  pro- 

fundam, 
Et  Stygiis  mutet  radiantia  lumina  flammia. 
Inpmmptucauaeaeet :  auperest  invicta  vUvnUa^ 
JmmoriaU  odkim,  vindicta  et  tatva  cupida. 

INTERPOLATIONS  IN  TAUBMAN. 
Elssay,  page  1 33. 

Tune,  ait,  imperio  regere  omnia  solus ;  et  una 
Filius  iste  tuus,  qui  se  tibi  subjicit  ultro, 
Ac  genibus  minor  ad  terram  prostermt,  et  ofieit 
Nescio  quos  toties  animi  servilis  honores  ? 
Et  tamen  etemi  proles  etema  Jehow 
Audit  ab  etherea  luteaque  propagine  mundi. 
{Scilicet  hune  nation  dixiati  cuncta  regentem; 
Cctlitibus  re^em  eunctiSf  dominumque  supremum) 
Huic  ego  sun  supplcx?  ego?   quo  pncstar.tior 
alter  [qui 

Non  agit  in  superis.    Mihi  jus  dabit  ille,  suum 
Dat  caput  alterius  sub  iuB  et  vincula  le^rum  7 
Semideus  reget  iste  polos  7  regct  avia  terr»  7 
Me  pressum  leviore  manu  fortuna  tenebit7 
Et  eorar  eetemum  duplici  servire  tyranno  ? 
Hand  ita.    Tu  solus  non  poUes  fortibus  ausis. 
Non  ego  sic  cecidi,  nee  sic  mea  fata  premuntnr^ 
Ut  nequeam  relevare  caput,  coUooue  superbum 
Elxcutere  imperium.    Mini  si  mca  dextra  favebit, 
Audeo  totius  mihi  jus  promitterc  mundi. 

Essay,  page.  152. 

TAront,  dommationetf  prtnctpoltM,  virtuteSf  po* 
testateSf  is  said  to  be  a  hne  borrowed  by  Milton 
from  the  titlepage  of  Heywood's  **  Hierarchy  of 
Angela.*'  But  Siere  are  more  words  in  BTey- 
wood's  title ;  and,  according  to  his  own  arrange* 
ment  of  his  subjects,  they  should  be  read  thus : 
Seraphim,  cherubim,  throni,  potettatea,  angeU^ 
arelumgdif  prineipatua,  dominationea. 


These  are  my  interpolations,  minutely  traced 
without  any  arts  of  evasion.  W  hether  from  the 
passages  that  yet  remain,  any  reader  will  be  con* 
vinced  of  my  general  assertion,  and  bliow  that 
Milton  had  recourse  for  assistance  to  any  of  the 
authors  whose  names  I  have  mentioned,  I  shall 
not  now  be  very  diligent  to  inquire,  for  I  had  no 
particular  pleasure  in  subverting  the  reputation 
of  Milton,  which  I  had  myself  once  endeavoured 
to  exalt  ;*  and  of  which,  the  foundation  had  al 


•  Virorum  maximu*— JoAHirEt  MiLTOWUf — ^Poeta 
celeberrimus — non  Angliae  motlu,  M>li  naiaiU,  verum  ge- 
neris humaui  nrnamenium— cujus  eximiu:«  liber,  An^H- 
cariit  versibuscoiiacripcus,  TulgoPARADisus  Auiaavak 
iminnrtali*  illud  ingenii  monumentum,  cum  ipsa  fere 
etemiiate  perennaturum  e«t  opus  !~Huju8  memoriaiB 
Anglorum  primui,  poac  lantum,  pro  doltir !  ab  tanti  exp 
ceasu  poeue  iDterTallum,  sutua  eleganti  in  loco  celeber* 
riroo,c(Bnobio  Weannonaateriensi,  pof^iut,  regum,  piind* 
pum,  antisUtum,  illuBUiumque  Anglia  virorum  caeme 
terio,  Tir  omatlitaimus,  Oulielmun  Benson  proaecuius  eaC  , 
Poetarum  Scotarum  Jfiusa  Sacra  in  prafatkme^ 
Ed/nb.  1730. 

Ac 
atowed  i 


i  character,  as  high  and  honourable  as  erer  was  b» 
ired  upon  him  bj  iha  mm  saofuina  or  his  adcnima . 
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wa  j«  remained  untouched  by  me,  had  not  my 
credit  and  my  interest  been  blasted,  or  thought 
to  be  blasted,  by  the  shade  which  it  cast  from  its 
boundless  elevation. 

About  ten  years  a|^,  I  published  an  edition  of 
Dr.  Johnston's  translation  of  the  **  Psahns,**  and 
having  procured  from  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,  a  recommendation  of 
its  use  to  the  lower  classes  of  grammar-schools, 
mto  which  I  had  begun  to  introduce  it,  though 
not  without  much  controversy  and  opposition  ; 
I  thought  it  likely  that  I  should,  by  annual  pub- 
lications, improve  my  little  fortune,  and  be  en- 
abled to  support  myself  in  freedom  from  the  mi- 
series of  indigence.  But  Mr.  Pope,  in  his  ma- 
levolence to  Mr.  Benson,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  fondness  for  the  same  version, 
destroyed  all  my  hopes  by  a  distich,  in  which  he 
places  Joimston  in  a  contemptuous  comparison 
with  the  author  of  **  Paradise  Lost*** 

From  this  time  all  my  praises  of  Johnston 
became  ridiculous,  and  I  was  censured  with 
great  freedom,  for  forcing  upon  the  schools,  an 
author  whom  Mr.  Pope  had  mentioned  only  as 
A  foil  to  a  better  poet.  On  this  occasion,  it  was 
natural  not  to  be  pleased,  and  my  resentment 
seeking  to  discharge  itself  somewhere,  was  un- 
tiappily  directed  against  Milton.  I  resolved  to 
attack  his  fame,  and  found  some  passo^s  in 
cursory  reading,  which  gave  me  hopes  of  stigma- 
tising nim  as  a  plagiary.  The  farther  I  carried 
my  search  the  more  eager  I  grew  for  the  disco- 
yery,  and  the  more  my  hypothesis  was  oppos- 
ed, me  more  I  was  heated  with  rage.  The  con- 
nience  of  my  blind  passion,  I  need  not  relate ; 
as,  by  your  detection,  become  apparent  to 
mankind.  Nor  do  I  mention  this  provocation  as 
adequate  to  the  fury  which  I  have  shown,  but  as 
A  cause  of  anger,  less  shameful  and  reproachful 
than  fractious  msiice,  personal  envy,  or  national 
Jealousy. 

But  for  the  violation  of  truth,  I  ofier  no  ex- 
cuse, because  I  well  know  that  nothing  con 
excuse  it..  Nor  will  I  aggravate  my  crime,  by 
disingenuous  palliations.     I  confess  it,  I  repent 


and  as  this  wai  mjr  cool  and  sincere  opinion  of  chat  won* 
derful  man  rorroerly,  do  I  declare  ii  to  be  the  same  still, 
and  ever  will  be,  notwitltsiandin?  all  appearances  to  the 
Conu«ry,  occasioned  mereljr  by  jMssion  and  reseutmeiu ; 
which  appear,  however,  by  the  Postscript  to  the  Etisay, 
to  be  so  Tar  from  extending  to  the  posterity  of  Milton, 
that  1  recommend  his  only  remaining  descendant,  in  the 
warmest  terms,  to  the  public. 

s  On  rwo  unequal  crutches  propped  he  f  came, 

Miltom's  on  this,  on  that  one  Johrstom's  name. 
Dunciud,  Book  IV. 

t  Benson,  This  roan  endeavoured  to  raise  himself  to 
ftme,  by  erectinip  monuments,  striking  coins,  and  pio< 
curing  translations  of  Milton  ;  and  nft-rwards  by  a  great 
passion  for  Arthur  Johnston,  a  8c«ns  Physician's,  version 
of  the  Psalms,  of  which  he  printed  many  fine  editions.— 
Notet  en  the  Duna'ad. 

No  (fewer  than  six  different  editions  of  that  useftil  and 
valuable  book,  two  in  quarto,  two  in  octavo,  and  two  in 
a  lesser  form,  now  lie  like  lumber  In  the  hand  of  Mr. 
valllant,  bookseller,  the  effects  of  Mr.  Pope's  ill-natured 
criticism. 

One  of  these  edldons  in  qu«rto.  Illustrated  with  an  in- 
ternretation  end  notee,  after  the  manner  of  the  classic 
authors  in  ueum  Detphini,  was  by  the  wonhy  editor, 
anno  1741,  inscribed  to  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
George,  as  aprornr  book  for  his  Instfucdon  in  principles 
of  piety,  aa  well  Is  knowledge  of  the  LaUn  tongue,  when 
he  should  arrive  at  due  maturity  of  age.  To  restore  this 
book  to  credit,  was  the  cause  that  induced  me  to  engiiee 
lo  this  disagreeable  controversy,  rather  than  any  design 
•»  iJN— cim  ths  just  rspuwfc-^  of  Miiioo. 


it,  and  resolve,  that  my  first  offence  ahoD  be  mj 
i&sL  Mure  I  cannot  perform,  and  more  thoe* 
fore  cannot  be  reouired.  I  intieot  the  pardon  of 
all  men,  whom  I  nave  by  any  means  induced  to 
support,  to  coimtenonoe^  or  jpetroiiise  mv  frauds, 
of  which  I  think  myself  obliged  to  declare,  that 
not  one  of  my  friends  was  consdous.  I  hope 
to  deserve,  by  better  conduct  and  more  useAil 
imderukings,  that  patronage  which  I  have  ob- 
tained from  the  most  illustrious  aud  venerable 
names  by  misrepresentation  and  delusion,  and  lo 
appear  hereafter  in  such  a  character,  as  shall 
give  you  no  reason  to  regret  that  y<)ur  name  is 
frequently  mentioned  with  that  of,  Keverend  Sir, 
your  most  humble  servant, 

William  Lauinul 
December  SOth,  175a 


TESTIMONIES  CONCERNING  MR. 
LAUDER. 

Edinb.  May  tid,  1731 
Thxse  are  certifying^  that  Mr.  William  Lauder 
passed  his  course  at  this  university,  to  the  gene- 
ral satisfaction  of  these  masters,  under  whom  be 
studied.  That  he  has  applied  himself  particu- 
larly to  the  study  of  humanity^  ever  since.  That 
for  several  years  past,  he  has  taught  vrith  success, 
students  in  the  Hunuinity  Class,  who  were  re- 
commended to  him  by  the  professor  thereofl 
And  lastly,  has  taught  that  class  himself,  during 
the  indisposition,  and  since  the  death  of  its  late 
professor ;  and  therefore  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  fit 
person  to  teach  Htunanity  in  any  school  or  col- 
lege whatever. 

J.  GowDiB,  S.  S.  T. 

Matt.  Cracfurd,S.  S.  T.  et  Hist  Ec  Pr.  Re^ 

William  Scott,  P.  P. 

RoBBRT  Stuart,  Ph.  Nat.  Pr. 

Col.  Drummono,  L.  G.  et  P.  Pr. 

Col.  Mac-Laurin,  Math.  P.  Edin. 

Al.  Batwb,  J.  P. 

Charles  Mackt,  Hist  P. 

Alex.  Monro,  Anat  P. 

WiLLUM  Dawson,  L.  EL  P. 


A  Leuer  from  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Patrick  Cumbc.  one  of  the 
minirtters  of  Edinburgh,  and  Regius  rrof^Meor  o^ 
Church  History  in  the  Univrraky  there,  lo  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Blair,  Rector  of  the  OraauDar>8cbool  ac  Dundee. 

D.  B. — Upon  a  public  advertisement  in  the 
newspapers,  of  the  vacancy  of  a  master's  place 
in  your  school,  Mr.  William  Lauder,  a  friend  of 
mine,  proposes  to  set  up  for  a  candidate,  and  goes 
over  for  that  purpose.  He  has  long  tau|^t  the 
Latin  with  great  approbation  in  this  place,  and 
given  such  proofs  of  his  mastery  in  that  lan- 
guage, that  the  best  judges  do  upon  all  occasions 
recommend  him  as  one  who  is  qualified  in  the 
best  manner.  He  has.  taught  young  boys  and 
youne:  gentlemen,  with  great  success ;  nor  did  I 
ever  near  of  any  complaint  of  him  from  either 
parents  or  children.  I  beg  leave  to  recommend 
nim  to  you  as  my  friend  ;  what  friendship  yno 


*  So  the  Latin  tonme  la  called  In  Scncland,  fVom  the 
Latin  phrase,  daeeie  kumtuvwnmn  liUrmtwm,  thr  ijfm 
or  foroB  wbers  that  laofusfs  is  taugbL 
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riiow  hini,  I  will  look  upon  as  a  rery  graat  aci  of 
friendship  to  me,  of  which  he  and  I  will  retairr 
the  most  grateful  sense,  if  he  is  so  happy  as  to  bo 
preferred.  I  persuade  myself,  you  will  find  him 
ready  at  all  times  to  be  advised  by  you,  as  I  hnve 
found  him.  Indeedy  if  juttUe  had  been  done  Aiii^ 
he  thould  long  ago  ka»e  been  advanced  for  fdt  merU. 
I  ever  am,  D.  B.,  yom  most  aflfectionaie,  huiable 
servant, 

Patrick  Cumikc. 
Edmb.  A'or.  nth,  1742. 


A  Letter  from  Mr.  Mac-Lsorin,  late  Frofenor  of  Mnihe- 
maiica  in  the  UDiveraity  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  R«v  \\r, 
George  Blair,  Rector  of  the  Orammar^ School  u.i 
Dundee. 

Sir, — Thoueh  unacquainted,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  giving  you  tnis  trouble,  from  the  desire  I  have 
always  had  to  see  Mr.  Lauder  provided  m  a 
manner  suited  to  his  talent  I  Know  him  to 
have  made  unconmion  progress  in  classical  learn- 
ing, to  have  taught  it  with  success,  and  nayer 
heard  there  could  be  any  complaint  against  hi.s 
method  of  teaching.  I  am,  indeed,  a  stranger  to 
the  reasons  of  his  want  of  success  on  former  oc- 
casions. But  after  conversing  with  him,  I  hnv€ 
ffround  to  hope,  that  he  will  he  always  adviset^ 
by  you,  for  whom  he  professes  great  esteem,  and 
will  be  useful  under  you.  I  am,  Sir,  your  rno^t 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

Colin  Mac-Laukih. 

CoUege  ofEdmhurgh,  JVbr.  dOth,  1743. 


A  Letter  from  the  Authors  of  the  "  Univenal  History, '^ 
to  Blr.  Lauder. 

London,  August  IfUh,  1741. 

Learned  Sir, — ^When  we  so  gladly  took  the 
first  opportunity  of  reviving  the  memory  and 
merit  otyour  incomparable  Johnston,  in  the  fir^^i 
Tolume  of  our  "  Universal  History,"  our  chu  f 
a:m  was  to  excite  some  generous  Meeenoi  Ut 
f'ivour  the  worid  with  a  new  edition  of  a  puciii 
which  we  bad  long  since  beheld  with  no  HmnU 
concern,  buried,  as  it  were,  by  some  unaccountfi- 
ble  fatality,  into  an  almost  total  oblivion :  whilst 
others  of  that  kind,  none  of  them  superior,  mm^y 
vastly  mferior,  to  it,  rode  unjustly,  as  we  thoughi^ 
triumphant  over  his  silent  grave. 

And  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  have 
seen  our  endeavours  so  happily  crowned  in  the 
edition  you  soon  after  ^ve  of  it  at  E^linbur^h,  in 
your  learned  and  judicious  vindication  of  your 
excellent  author,  and  more  particularly  by  the 
just  def<prence  which  your  learned  and  pious  eon- 
vocation  has  been  pleased  to  pay  to  that  adnuro' 
hUvenion. 

We  have  had  since  then,  the  pleasure  to  see 
your  worthy  example  followed  here,  in  tho  le- 
▼eral  beautiful  editions  of  the  honourable  Mr. 
Auditor  Benson,  with  his  critical  notes  upon  the 
work. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  farthest  from  our  thoug:ht5, 
to  enter  into  the  merit  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween your  two  great  poets,  Johnston  and  Bu- 
chanan; neither  were  we  so  partial  to  eithisr  ap 
not  to  see,  that  each  had  their  shades  as  well  n^ 
lights  i  so  that,  if  Uie  latter  has  been  more  haj^pv 


in  the  choice  and  variety  of  his  metre,  it  is  as 
plain,  that  he  has  given  his  poetic  genius  mich  an 
unlimited  scope,  as  has  in  many  cases  quife  di»> 
figured  the  peculiar  and  inimitable  beauty,  sim- 
pucity,  and  energy  of  the  original,  which  the 
former,  by  a  more  close  and  judicious  veraoOy 
has  constantly  and  surprisingly  displayed.  Some- 
thing like  this  we  ventured  to  hint  in  our  note 
upon  these  two  noble  versions:  to  have  said 
more,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  oar 
designed  brevity. 

We  have  likewise  since  seen  what  your  oppo> 
nent  has  writ  in  praise  of  the  one,  and  derDg»* 
tion  of  the  other,  and  think  you  have  sufficiently 
confuted  him,  and  ¥rith  respect  to  us,  he  has  been 
so  far  from  giving  us  any  cause  to  retract  what 
we  had  formerly  said,  that  it  has  administeied 
an  occasion  to  us  of  vindicating  it,  as  we  hare 
lately  done  by  some  critical  notes  on  your  cxeeU 
lent  Johnston,  which  we  communicated  aooii 
after  to  Mr.  ^,  B,  who  was  pleased  to  give 
them  a  place  in  his  last  edition  of  him,  and  which 
we  douot  not  you  have  seen  long  ago.  How 
they  have  been  relished  among  yon  we  know 
not,  but  with  us  they  have  been  thought  sniB* 
cient  to  prove  what  we  have  advanced,  as  well  as 
to  direct  tlie  attentive  reader  to  discover  new 
instances  of  your  author's  exactness  and  ele* 
gance,  in  every  page,  if  not  almost  in  every  line. 

We  gratefully  accept  of  the  books  ana  kind 
complbnenu  you  were  pleased  to  transmit  toua 
by  Mr.  Strahan,  and  nad  long  since  returned 
you  our  thanks,  but  for  the  many  avocationa 
which  the  great  work  you  know  us  to  be  en- 
^ged  in  doth  of  necessity  bring  upon  ua ;  oblige 
ing  us,  or  some  at  least  of  our  society,  to  make 
from  time  to  time  an  excursion  to  one  or  other  6f 
our  two  learned  universities,  and  consulting  them 
upon  the  best  method  of  carrying  on  this  work 
to  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  pubhc  This 
has  been  some  considerable  part  of  our  employ- 
ment for  these  twelve  months  past ;  and  we  flat- 
ter ourselves,  that  we  have,  with  their  assistanea 
and  approbation,  made  such  considerable  im* 
provements  on  our  original  plan,  as  will  scarcely 
fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  learned  world. 
They  will  shortly  appear  in  print,  to  convince 
the  world  that  we  have  not  been  idle,  though  this 
sixth  volume  is  like  to  appear  somewhat  later  in 
the  year  than  was  usual  with  our  former  on^ 
We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  transmit  some 
copies  of  our  new  plan  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are 
pnnted.  All  we  have  left  to  wish  with  respect  to 
your  excellent  countryman  and  his  version  liL 
that  it  may  always  meet  with  such  powerful  ana 
impartial  advocates,  and  that  it  may  be  as  much 
esteemed  by  all  candid  judges,  as  it  is  by,  learned 
Sir,  your  smcere  well-wishers  and  humble  aef^ 
vants. 

The  Authors  of  the  **  Universal  History." 


A  Letter  from  the  learned  Mr.  Robert  Ainiworth,  Aa> 
thor  of  the  Latin  and  EngUali  Dicitonary,  to  Mr.  Lau- 
der. 

Learned  and  worthy  Sir, — ^These  wait  oa 
you  to  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  a 
person  equally  unknown  as  undeserving,  in  yonr 
valuable  present,  which  I  did  not  receive  till 
several  weeks  after  it  was  sent^  and  since  I  re» 
ceived  it  iny  eytB  have  been  so  bad,  and  aif 
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luufid'so  unstable,  that  I  have  been  forced  let 
defer  my  <iutY,  as  desirous  to  thank  you  with 
my  own  hanil.  I  congjatulate  to  your  nation 
the  just  honour  ascribed  to  it  by  its  neigbJiuurd 
And  more  distant  countries,  in  having  bred  two 
•udi  excellent  poets  as  your  Bucluntm  and 
Johnston,  whom  to  name  is  to  commend ;  but 
am  concerned  for  their  honour  at  home,  who 
being  committed  together,  seem  to  roe  botli  to 
anffer  a  diminution,  whilst  justice  is  douf^  to 
neither.  But  at  the  same  time  I  highly  approve? 
your  nation^s  piety  in  bringing  into  your  scnor^h 
Mcred  instcaa  of  profane  poesy,  and  heartily 
wish  that  ours,  and  all  chnstian  govemmentif 
would  follow  your  example  herein.  Ifainix- 
Inre  of  vtUe  Ju/ci  be  the  best  composition  in 
'poetry,  (which  is  too  evident  to  need  the  judf^. 
ment  of  the  nicest  critic  in  the  art,)  surely  tlio 
mUe  so  transcendently  excels  in  the  sacred 
hymns,  that  a  christian  must  deny  his  n^me 
tnat  doth  not  acknowledge  it :  and  if  the  didtt' 
ieem  not  equally  to  excel,  it  must  be  from  a 
vitiated  taste  of  those  who  read  them  in  their  ori- 
cinal,  and  in  others  at  second-hand  from  tran«- 
ttitions.  For  the  manner  of  writing  in  the  East 
mad  West  are  widely  distant,  and  which  to  n 
paraphrast  must  render  his  task  exceeding  d\\\\- 
•eolt,  as  requiring  a  perfect  knowledge  in  cwci 
kmguages,  wherein  the  idioms  and  graceis  of 
■peiech,  caused  by  the  diversity  of  their  reli^rion^ 
laws,  customs,  &c.  are  as  remote  as  the  inhaliit- 
ants,  wherein  notwithstanding  your  poets  have 
succeeded  to  admiration. 

Your  main  contest  seems  to  roe,  when  script 
4lf  persona,  whether  the  easy  or  sublime  in  poesy 
Im  preferable ;  if  so, 

Nod  opii  est  nostrae  tantam  componere  litem : 

nor  think  [  it  in  your  case  material  to  be  decided. 
Both  these  have  their  particular  excel lences  and 
tances,  and  youth  ought  to  be  taught  wht^rein 
(which  the  matter  ought  chiefly  to  determine) 
the  one  hath  place,  and  where  the  other.  Now 
•ince  the  hymns  of  David,  Moses,  and  other 
divine  poets  intermixed  with  them,  (inlinitely 
excelling  those  of  Callimachus,  Alcaeus,  Sapplin, 
Anacreon,  and  all  others,)  abound  in  both  lhe.«;f^ 
virtues,  and  both  your  poets  are  acknowlcMJged 
to  be  very  happy  in  paraphrasing  them,  it  is  my 
opinion  both  of  them,  without  giving  the  Icai^t 
preference  to  either,  should  be  read  altemiitcly 
in  your  schools,  as  the  tutor  shall  direct  Pur- 
don,  learned  Sir,  this  scribble  to  roy  age  and 
weakness,  both  which  are  very  great,  and  coriv 
■Mnd  roe  wherein  I  may  serve  you,  as,  learned 
Sir,  your  obliged,  thankful,  and  obedient  ser^ 
vant, 

Robert  Ainswortu. 
SpUdJUlat,  Sept.  1741. 


▲  Letter  from  the  Authors  of  th«  «*  Unlvertal  Hirtorj," 
to  Mr.  Auditor  Benson. 

Sir, — ^It  is  with  no  small  pleastire  that  we  see 
Dr.  Johnston's  translation  ot  the  Psalms  reTived 
in  so  elegant  a  manner,  and  adorned  with  such 
a  just  and  learned  display  of  its  inimiuble 
beauties.  As  we  flatter  ouraelves  that  the  cha- 
lacter  we  gave  it  in  our  first  volume  of  thf^ 
** Universal  History,"  did  in  some  measure  con- 
"     ilQii^wnhona,tlMitiniDiticatothatgteat 


poet,  you  will  permit  us  to  cast  the  feUovi^ 
mites  mto  your  treasury  of  chtica]  notes  ob  ha 
noble  version.  We  always  thought  the  psfan 
by  far  this  author's  due,  as  upon  many  other 
accoOnts,  so  especially  for  two  excellences 
hitherto  not  taken  notice  of  by  any  critic,  thst 
we  know  of^  and  which  we  beg  leave  to  traasnit 
to  you,  and  if  you  think  fit,  by  yoa  to  the  paUic, 
in  the  following  observations. 
We  beg  leave  to  subscribe  ourselves.  Sir,  &c 
The  Authors  of  the  «  Universal  Htftory.' 


Dr.  Isaiie  Wsus,  D.  D.  in  his  late  Book,  emliled  "Tbe 
ImproTeoient  of  the  Mind,**  Lend.  1741,  p.  114 

Upon  the  whole  survey  of  thinga,  it  Is  my  opi- 
nion, that  for  almost  all  boys  who  learn  tnii 
tongue,  [the  Luttin,]  it  would  be  much  safer  to 
be  taught  Latin  fiesy  (as  soon,  and  as  far  u 
they  can  need  it)  from  those  excellent  trasds- 
tions  of  David's  Psalms,  which  are  given  os  by 
Buchanan  in  the  various  measures  of  Horact ; 
and  the  lower  ehutet  had  better  read  Dr.  John- 
ston's translation  of  those  Psalms,  another  ele^ 
gant  writer  of  the  Scots  nation,  instead  of  Orid^i 
Epistles ;  for  he  has  turned  the  same  Psalms, 
perhaps  with*  greater  elegancy,  into  elegiac 
verse,  whereof  the  learned  W.  Benson,  Esq. 
has  lately  published  a  new  edition  ;  and  I  heu 
that  these  Psalms  are  honoured  with  an  in- 
creasing use  in  the  schools  of  Holland  and  Scot- 
land. A  stanza,  or  a  couplet  of  those  writen 
would  now  and  then  stick  upon  the  minds  of 
youth,  and  would  furnish  them  infinitely  better 
with  pious  and  moral  thoughts,  and  do  some* 
thing  towards  making  them  good  men  and 
christians. 


An  act  of  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly  of  ite 
Kirk  of  Scotland,  recommending:  Dr.  Arthur  JohiMan*i 
Latin  Parapliraae  of  tlie  Psalma  of  David,  Itc 
M  Edin&tirgh, 
lilh  o/BTovemder,  1740,  po*t  m^eridum, 
A  petition  having  been  presented  to  the  late 
General  Assembly,  by  Mr.  William  Lando^ 
Teacher  of  Humanity  in  Edinburgh,  <3aviaf, 
That  Dr.  Arthur  Johnston's  Latin  Paiaphraae 
on  the  Psalms  of  David,  and  Mr.  Robert  Boyd, 
of  Trochrig,  his  Heeatomhe  CkriUumm,  may  be 
recommended  to  be  taught  in  all  giamnar- 
schools ;  and  the  assembly  having  appointed  a 
committee  of  their  number  to  take  the  desire  of 
the  aforesaid  petition  into  their  consideratioa, 
and  report  to  the  Comroiasion :  the  said  cooh 
mittce  ofiered  their  opinion,  that  the  Coouummi 
should  grant  the  desu-e  of  the  said  petition,  ud 
recoomiend  the  said  Dr.  Johnston's  Paiapfanae 
to  be  tau^t  in  the  lower  classea  of  the  ediook, 
and  Mr.  George  Buchanan's  Pauraphiaae  oa  Ihi 
Psalms,  together  with  Mr.  Robert  Boyd  oTTio* 
chrig's  HeeaUmbe  ChrUHamn  in  the  hiffUcr  ckssai 
of  schools,  and  Humanity-elasaea  in  univcni- 
ties.  The  Commission  having  heard  the  said 
report,  unanimously  approved  thereof,  and  di^ 
and  hereby  do,  recommend  aeoordingly.  £» 
tracted  by 

William  GaANT,^  CL  Ed.  8c 
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A  letter  from  the  learned  Mr.  Abraham  Oronoviue,  8e. 
creiary  lo  the  University  of  Leyden,  to  Mr.  Lauder, 
concerning  the  •Adamut  Exaui  o(  Orotius. 

Clarissimo  Viro,  Wilhelmo  Laudero,  Abra^ 
haiDUs  Gronovius,  S.  P.  D. 

Postquam  bins  liters  tnae  ad  me  perlats  fue- 
runt,  duas  editiones  carminum  H.  Grotii,  viri 
vera  surnmi,  excussi  j  vcrum  ab  utraque  tra|7aB> 
diam,  quam  •>idamum  Exsulem  inscripsit  &  Ww, 
abesse  deprehendi ;  neaue  ullum  ejusdem  ex- 
emplar, quamvis  tres*  euitiones  cxstare  adnota- 
veram,  ullibi  ofibndere  potui,  adeo  ut  spe,  quam 
vorabam  desiderio  tuo  aatiafaciendi,  me  prorsus 
excidiase  exiatimarem. 

Verum  nuperrime  fortd  contigit,  ut  primam 
Tragadia  Grotiana  editionem  Ha^,  An.  160 J, 
pubTicatam,  bcneficio  amicissimi  mihi  viri  nac- 
tus  fuerim,  ejusque  decem  priores  paginas,  qui* 
bus  pncter  cborum  actus  primus  comprehenditur^ 
a  Jacobo  meo,  optims  spei  adoiescente,  tmii- 
acriptas  nunc  ad  te  mitto.  Vale  rir  doctiaemjOf 
meque  ut  facia  amare  perge.  Dabam  Ltigd, 
Bat  A.  D.  IV.  £id.  Sept  A.  D.  mdccxlti. 


ceps,  a  auo  aliquando  Britannia  regni  majestafl 
et  populi  saliw  pendebunt !  Interim  tibi,  erudi- 
tissmie  vir,  atque  etiam  poliUssimo  D.  Caveo, 
pro  muneribus  literariis,  quae  per  nobilissimum 
Lawsoniumf  ad  me  cur&stis,  .magna  opere  me 
obatrictum  agnosco,  eademqiie  summa  cimi  vo- 
luptate  a  me  pcrlccta  sunt 

Filiua  roeuA  te  plurimum  salutat 

Vale,  doctissime  vir,  meisque  verbis  D.  C* 
veum  saluta,  atque  amare  perge,  Tuum. 

Abrahamum  Gronotium. 
Dabam  Leidis  A.  D.  xit.  Kal.  Maias^ 

A.  D.  MDCCXLVIL 


k  ■econd  letter  firom  the  tame  gentleman  to  BIr.  LiiUkler^ 
on  the  same  subject. 

Clarissime  atque  Emditisaime  Vir  I 

Posteaquam  tandem  Jacobus  meus  residimm 
partem,  quam  desiderabas,  Tragadia  Grotiamt 
transcripserat,  ut  ek  diutius  careres,  commlltere 
nolui :  quod  autem  citius  illam  ad  finem  perdu- 
cere  non  potuerit,  obstiterunt  variae  occupation g.s, 
quibus  districtus  fuit  Nam  pneter  scnok^tica 
Btudia,  quibus  strenu^  incubuit,  ipsi  componi^  nda 
oratoratio,  qua  rudimenta  lingus  Graecs  Ln- 
linieque  deponeret,  eamque,  quod  vehemi'ntfT 
las  tor,  venust^,  et  quidem  atilo  ligato,  compr^^iiiif 
et  in  magna  auditorum  corona  pronuntiavit. 
Gtuod  autem  ad  exemplar  ipsum^  quo  Adamits 
Exstd  comprehenditur,  spectat,  id  lubeos^  aj 
meum  foret,  ad  te  perferri  curarem,  verum  ilLud 
a  ciarissimo  possessore  tanti  aestimatur,  ut  pt^r- 
suasum  habeam  me  istud  minimi  ab  ipso  ii]ir>0!- 
tratumm:  et  sand  sacra  carroina  Grotii  ade^ 
rar6  obvia  sunt,  ut  eorundem  examplar  apud 
ipsos  remonatrmUium  ecclesiaatas  frustra  quEQ- 
nverim. 

Opus  ipsum  inscriptum  est  Hbnrico  Boa* 
BONio,  Principi  ConDjEO  ;  et  forma  libri  eat  in 
quarto,  ut  nuilo  pacto  literis  includi  possit  Ce* 
tenUm,  pro  splendidissima  et  Magne  Britanitts 
principe,  cui  raeiit6  dicata  est,  digna  edition  e 
Fsalmoram,  ex  versione  metrica  cmnium  feri 
poefcrnfn  prineipU  Johns toni  maximaa  tibI 
grates  habet  agitque  Jacobus.  Utinam  illu  ft  ns- 
BifDUS  Bensonus  in  usum  serenissimi  principia, 
atque  ingeniorum  in  altiora  sur^entium,  e&dem 
fonnll  iiSderaque  tjpis  exarari  juberet  divitioe 
illos  Ciceronis  de  OfBciis  libros,  dignos  aindf 
quofl  diumll  noctumAque  manu  versaret  prin- 

•  Thouah  OronoTius  here  meationa  only  three  eilkjcuia 
ofthia  noble  andcurioui  performance,  the  JldamuM  Kr^tt 
of  Or«xiu8 ;  jH  it  appean  from  the  catalogue  of  his  w^^nrfca, 
that  no  liwer  than  four  have  been  printed,  two  in  quirtrr, 
and  two  ill  octavo,  in  the  years  1001,  1606,  and  16S^ ;  two 
having  been  made,  one  ki  quarto,  the  other  octavo,  JUno 
1001 


POSTSCRIPT 

And  now  my  character  is  placed  above  «u 
sujiDkMon  of  fraud  by  authentic  documented  I 
will  make  bold  at  last  to  pull  off  the  mask,  and 
declare  sinoerely  the  true  motive  that  inaucad 
me  to  interpolate  a  few  lines  into  seme  of  tfa# 
authors  quoted  by  me  in  mv  Elssay  on  Milton, 
which  was  this :  knowing  the  prepossesaioii  in 
favour  of  Milton,  how  deeply  it  was  rooted  ki 
many,  I  was  willins  to  make  trial,  if  the  partial 
adnurers  of  that  aumor  would  admit  a  translatioa 
of  his  own  words  to  pass  for  his  sense,  or  exbibil 
his  meaning ;  which  I  thought  tliey  would  not « 
nor  was  I  mistaken  in  my  coniecture,  forasmuch 
as  several  gentlemen,  sccoungly  persons  of  jud^ 
ment  and  learning,  assurecT  me,  they  humbly 
conceived  I  had  not  proved  my  point,  and  thai 
Milton  might  have  written  as  he  has  dona  sup« 
posing  he  had  never  seen  these  authors,  or  they 
had  never  existed.  Such  is  the  force  of  preji»> 
dice !  This  exactlv  confirms  the  judicious  ohiari 
vation  of  the  exceUent  iBoralist  and  poet : 

Pravo  fkvore  labi  moitalea  soleiit, 
£i  pro  judicio  dum  slant  erroris  sui. 
Ad  pceniiendum  rebus  maDifestts  agi. 

For  had  I  desired  (as  the  vindicator  of  Miltoo 
supposea)  to  impose  a  trick  on  the  public,  and 
nrocure  credit  to  my  assertions  by  an  knpostufe^ 
L  would  never  have  drawn  lines  from  Hog's 
translation  of  Milton,  a  book  common  at  every 
sale,  1  had  idmost  said  at  every  stall,  nor  aacribed 
them  to  authors  so  easily  attained :  I  would  haw 
gone  another  way  to  work,  by  translating  katfi 
or  fifty  lines,  and  assigning  them  to  an  author, 
whose  works  possibly  might  not  be  found  tin 
the  world  expire  at  the  general  conflagratioa. 
My  impoeing  therefore^on  the  public  in  general, 
instead  of  a  few  obstinate  persons,  (for  who— 
sake  alone  the  strata^m  was  deaigned,)  is  tfai 
only  thing  culpaple  m  my  conduct,  for  whioli 
again  I  most  humbly  ask  pardon :  ajid  tiiat  tOM 
and  this  only,  was,  as  no  other  could  ba,  oif 
design,  no  one  I  think  can  doubt,  from  th«  ao» 
count  1  have  just  now  given  ;  and  whether  that 
was  so  criminal,  as  it  has  been  repreaentad,  I 
shall  leave  every  impartial  mind  to  determine. 

t  The  jMrson  here  meant  was  th4  learned  aad  worthy 
Dr.  IsaacLawsckn,  late  physiciiB  c  i  le  English  army  ui 
Flanders  :  by  whom  Mr.  Gronovliia  did  me  the  honour 
to  transmit  to  me  two  or  three  acts  of  the  Jidamut  Bsmd 
of  Orotius,  transcribed  by  his  son  Mr.  Jamea.  The  arudi 
of  this  particular  consists  perrectly  well  wHh  the  kiww 
ledxe  of  the  DoctorM  i|  "other  John  Lawson,  £sq.  coim 
sellor  at  law  j  who  a«<*>  bad  the  same  thina  lately  tm 
firmed  lo  him  by  Mr.  Oronoviua  hlnaelf  la  HoUanl 


AN  ACCOUNT  OP  AN  ATTEMPT 

TO 

ASCERTAIN  THE  LONGITUDE.* 

mST  PEIXTBD  IN  THE  TBAA  1755. 


It  is  well  known  to  seamen  and  philosophers, 
that  after  the  namerous  improvenients  produced 
fay  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  later  ages,  the 
great  defect  in  the  art  of  sailing  is  ignorance  of 
longitude,  or  of  the  distance  to  which  the  ship 
hM  passed  eastward  or  westward  from  any 
ghren  meridian. 

That  navigation  might  at  length  be  set  free 
from  this  oncertaintv,  the  legislative  power  of 
this  kingdom  incited  the  industry  of  searchers 
Into  nature,  by  a  large  reward  proposed  to  him 
who  should  snow  a  practicable  method  of  find- 
ing the  longitude  at  sea;  and  proportionable 
recompenses  to  those,  who,  thoogn  tney  should 
not  fully  attain  this  ^reat  end,  might  yet  make 
Mch  acfvances  and  discoveries  as  should  faciii- 
tate  the  work  to  those  that  might  succeed  them. 

By  the  splendour  of  this  golden  encourage- 
ment many  eyes  were  dazded,  which  nature 
never  intended  to  pry  into  her  secrets.  By  the 
hope  of  sudden  riches  many  understandings  were 
■et  on  work  very  little  proportioned  to  their 
ftrength,  among  whom  whether  mine  shall  be 
mmibered,  must  be  left  to  the  candour  of  pos- 
terity :  for  I,  amon^  others,  laid  aside  the  busi- 
'  ness  of  my  profession,  to  apply  myself  to  the 
study  of  the  longitude,  not  indeed  in  expectation 
of  the  reward  due  to  a  complete  discoverer :  yet 
not  without  hopes,  that  I  might  be  considered 
as  an  assistant  to  some  irreater  genius,  and  re- 
ceive from  the  justice  of  my  countiy  the  wages 
odered  to  an  honest  and  not  unsuccessful  labourer 
In  science.  ^ 

Considering  the  various  means  by  which  this 
important  inquiry  has  been  pursued,  I  found 
that  the  observation  of  the  eclipees,  either  of  the 
primary  or  secondary  planets,  being  possible  but 
at  certain  times,  could  be  of  no  use  to  the  saibr; 
that  the  motions  of  the  moon  had  been  long 
attended,  however  accurately,  without  any  con- 
■equence;  that  other  astronomical  observations 
were  difficult  and  uncertain  with  every  advan- 
I  of  situation,  instruments,  and  knowledge : 
were  therefore  utteriy  impracticable  to  the 
Milor,  tost  upon  the-  water,  ill  provided  with 
instruments,  and  not  vary  skilful  in  their  ap- 
plication. 

The  hope  of  an  accurate  clock  or  time-keeper 
Is  more  specious.  But  when  I  began  these  stu- 
dies, no  movements  had  yet  been  made  that 
were  not  evidently  inaccurate  and  uncertain: 
and  even  of  the  mechanical  labours  whidb  I  now 
hear  so  loudbr  celebrated,  when  I  consider  the 
obstruction  of^  movements  by  friction,  the  waste 
«f  their  parts  by  attrition,  the  various  pressure 


of  the  atmosphere,  Che  effects  of  difierent  c 

Xn  metals,  the  power  of  heat  and  cold  npea 
matter,  the  changes  of  gravitation  and  ins 
great  defect  in  the  art  of  sailing  is  ignorance  of  hazard  of  concussion,  I  cannot  but  fear  that  they 
longitude,  or  of  the  distance  to  which  the  ship   will  supply  the  world  with  another  instance  of 

fruitless  ingenuity,  though  I  hope  they  will  not 
leave  upon  this  country  the  reproacn  of  unre- 
warded diligence. 

I  saw  therefore  nothing  on  which  I  eould  fix 
with  probability  of  success,  but  the  magnetical 
needle,  an  instrument  easily  portable,  and  little 
subject  to  accidental  injuries,  with  which  the 
sailor  has  had  a  long  acquaintance,  which  he 
will  willingly  study,  and  can  easily  consult 

The  magnetic  needle  from  the  year  1300, 
when  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  first 
applied  by  John  Goia,  of  Amalphi,  to  the  sca- 
nnings use,  seems  to  have  been  long:  thoi^t  to 
point  exactly  to  the  north  and  sou£  by  the  na- 
vigators of  those  times ;  who  sailing  commonly 
on  the  calm  Mediterranean,  or  making  only 
short  voyages,  had  no  need  or  very  accurate  ob- 
servations; and  who,  if  they  ever  transiently 
observed  any  deviations  from  the  meridian, 
either  ascribed  them  to  some  extrinsic  and  acci- 
dental cause,  or  willingly  neglected  what  it  was 
not  necessary  to  understand. 

But  when  the  discovery  of  the  new  world 
turned  the  attention  of  mankind  upon  the  naval 
sciences,  and  long  courses  required  greater 
niceties  of  practice,  the  variation  of  the  needle 
soon  became  observable,  and  was  recorded  in 
1500  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Portugoeoe,  who,  at 
the  expense  of  the  king  of  England,  discovered 
the  northern  coasts  of  America. 

As  the  next  century  was  a  time  of  naval  ad- 
ventures, it  might  be  expected  that  the  variatbn 
once  observed,  should  have  been  well  studied ; 
yet  it  seems  to  have  been  little  heeded ;  for  it 
was  supposed  to  be  constant  and  always  the 
same  in  the  same  place,  till  in  16S5  Gdubrand 
noted  its  changes,  and  published  his  obaerva- 
tagf  of  situation,  instruments,  and  knowledge :  tions. 

WM  were  therefore  utteriy  impracticable  to  the      From  this  time  the  philoeophical  woild  had  a 

new  subject  of  speculation,  and  the  students  of 
magnetism  employed  their  researches  upon  the 
gradual  changes  of  the  needle's  direction,  or  the 
variations  of  the  variation,  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  so  desultory  and  capridons,  as  to 
elude  all  the  schemes  which  the  moat  fancifol  of 
the  philosophical  dreamers  could  devise  for  its 
exphcation.  Any  system  that  could  have  united 
these  tormenting  diversities,  they  seem  inclined 
to  have  received,  and  would  have  contentedly 
numbered  the  revolutions  of  a  central  ma£net, 
with  very  little  concern  about  its  imatfrmf% 
could  they  have  assigned  it  any  motion,  or  vicia- 
netical  Needle :  with  a  Table  of  Vartatina,  at  th^  m^  I  «J"de  of  motions,  which  could  have  correspond- 
rwnarkable  cities  in  Europe,  from  th»/MLr  l«ao  to  1880  ^  ^>^  ^he  changes  of  the  needle. 
B7  Zachariah  Williams.  |     Yet  upon  this  secret  property  of  magnetim  I 


*  An  Acconnt  of  an  aitempc  in  aacertain  the  Lonfftade 
at  8oa,  br  an  exaa  Theory  of  the  Variation  of  the  Mag- 
^  Needle :  with  a  Table  of  Vaiiatinna  at  the  most 
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▼entured  to  build  my  hopes  of  ucertaming  the 
longitude  at  set.  I  found  it  undenimbly  eertaiii 
that  the  needle  raries  its  direction  in  a  course 
sastward  or  westward  between  any  assignable 

Crailels  of  latitude :  and  supposing  nature  to 
in  this  as  in  all  other  operations  uniform  and 
consistent,  I  doubted  not  but  the  variation  pit^ 
ceeded  in  some  established  method,  though  per- 
haps too  abstruse  and  complicated  for  numan 
comprehension. 

This  difficult?  howerer  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  and  by  close  and  steady  perseverance  of 
attention  I  at  last  subdued,  or  thought  myself 
to  have  subdued,  it ;  having  formed  a  regular 
system  in  which  all  the  phenomena  seemed  to 
M  reconciled ;  and  bein^  able  from  the  varia^ 
tion  in  places  where  it  is  known  to  trace  it  to 
those  where  it  is  unknown  ;  or  from  the  past  to 
predict  the  future:  and  consequently  knowing 
the  latitude  and  variation,  to  assien  the  true 
loneitude  of  any  place. 

With  this  system  I  came  to  London,  where 
havin^^  hiid  my  proposals  before  a  number  of 
ingemous  gentlemen,  it  was  agreed  that  during 
the  time  reouired  to  the  completion  of  my 
experiments,  I  should  be  supported  by  a  joint 
subscription  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  reward,  to 
which  tney  concluded  me  entitled.  Among  the 
subscribers  was  Mr.  Rowley,  the  memorable 
constructor  of  the  orrery ;  and  among  my  fii^ 
Tourers  was  the  Lord  Piesiey,  a  title  not  unknown 
•mon^  magnetical  philosophers.  I  fiequendy 
showed  upon  a  globe  of  brass,  ezpeiiments  by 
which  my  system  was  confirmed,  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Rowley,  where  the  learned  and  corioiis 
of  that  time  generally  assembled. 

At  this  time  great  expectations  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Whiston,  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  by 
the  inclination  of  the  needle,  which  he  supposed 
Co  increase  or  diminish  r^gulariy.  With  this 
learned  man  I  had  many  conferences,  in  which 
I  endeavored  to  evince  what  he  has  at  last  oon- 
feased  in  the  narrative  of  his  life,  the  uncertainty 
and  inefficacy  of  his  method. 

About  the  year  1729,  my  subscribers  explained 
my  pretensions  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  the  Lord  Torrington  declared  my  claim  just 
to  the  reward  assigned  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
act  to  those  who  would  make  discoveries  con- 
ducive to  the  perfection  of  the  art  of  sailing. 
This  he  pressed  with  so  much  warmth,  that  the 
oommiasioners  agreed  to  lay  my  tables  before 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  excused  himself^  by 
reason  of  his  age,  from  a  regular  examination : 
knit  when  he  was  informed  that  I  held  the  varia- 
tion at  London  to  be  still  increasing  which  he 
and  the  other  philosophers,  his  pupils^  thought 
to  be  then  stationary,  and  on  ttie  pomt  of  re- 
gression, he  declared  that  he  believed  my  system 
visionary.  I  did  not  much  murmur  to  be  for  a 
time  overborne  by  that  mighty  name,  even  when 
I  believed  that  tne  name  only  was  against  me : 
and  I  have  lived  till  I  am  able  to  produce,  in  my 
fevour,  the  testimony  of  time,  the  inflexible 
enemy  of  false  hypotheses ;  the  only  testimony 
which  it  becomes  human  understanding  to  op- 
pose to  the  authority  of  Newton. 

My  notions  have  indeed  been  since  treated 
with  equal  superciliousness  by  those  who  have 
not  the  same  title  to  confidence  of  decision  ^  men 
whoj  though  perhaps  very  learned  in  theff  own 
studies,  have  had  httle  acquaintance  with  mine. 
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Tet  even  this  may  be  borne  &r  better  than  tha 
petulance  of  hoy  whom  I  have  seen  shoot  up 
mto  philosophers  by  experiments  which  I  have 
long  since  made  and  neglected,  and  by  improve, 
ments  which  I  have  so  long  transferred  into 
my  ordinary  practice,^  that  I  cannot  remember 
when  I  was  without  them. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  declined  the  office 
assigned  him,  it  was  given  to  Mr.  Molineux,  ona 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  who  en 
gaged  in  it  with  no  great  inclination  to  fevour 
me ;  but  however  thought  that  one  of  the  instni- 
ments,  which,  to  confirm  my  own  opinion,  and 
to  confute  Mr.  Whiston's,  I  had  exhibited  to  th« 
Admiralty,  so  curious  or  useful,  that  he  surrepCi 
tiously  copied  it  on  paper,  and  clandestinely 
endeavoured  to  have  it  imitated  by  a  workman  fcp 
his  own  use. 

This  treatment  naturally  produced  remon 
stranoes  and  aHereation^  wnich  indeed  did  not 
continue  long,  fer  Bir.  Molineux  died  soon  after* 
wards;  and  my  proposals  were  for  a  time  for* 
gotten.  ^ 

I  will  not  however  aocnse  him  of  designing  to 
condemn  me^  without  a  trial ;  for  he  demanded 
a  portion  of  my  tables  to  be  tried  in  a  voyage 
to  America,  which  I  then  thought  I  had  reason 
to  refuse  him,  not  yet  knowing  how  diffieuUit 
was  to  obtain,  on  any  terms,  an  actual  exami- 


Aboat  tins  time  the  tkaorr  of  Dr.  Halley  was 
the  chief  subject  of  mathematical  conversation ; 
and  though  I  eoukl  not  but  consider  him  as  too 
much  a  rival  to  be  appealed  to  as  a  judge,  yet 
his  reputation  determined  me  to  solicit  nis  ao- 
<)uaintance  and  hazard  his  opinion.  I  was 
introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Lowthorp  and  Dr. 
Desaguliers,  and  put  my  tables  into  tiis  hands ; 
which,  after  having  had  (hem  about  twenty  days 
under  consideration,  he  returned  in  the  presence 
of  the  learned  Mr.  Machin,  and  many  other 
skilful  men,  with  an  entreaty  tkmt  IwtmUpfMUk 


It  is  one  of  the  melancholy  pleasures  of  an 
okl  man,  to  recollect  the  kindness  of  firiendsy 
whose  kindness  he  shall  experience  no  more. 
I  have  now  none  left  to  fiivour  my  studies ;  and 
therefore  naturally  turn  my  thoughts  on  thosa 
by  whom  I  was  fevoured  in  better  days ;  and  I 
hope  the  vanity  of  age  may  be  forgiven,  when 
I  declare  that  I  can  boast  among  my  friends, 
almost  every  name  of  my  time  that  is  now  re- 
membered: and  that  in  that  great  period  of 
mathematical  competition  scarce  any  man  failed 
to  appear  as  my  defender,  who  did  not  appear  as 
my  antagonist 

By  these  friends  I  was  encouraged  to  exhibit 
to  the  Royal  Society,  an  ocular  proof  of  the 
reasonableness  of  my  theory,  by  a  sphere  of 
iron,  on  which  a  small  compass  moved  in  vari- 
ous directions,  exhibited  no  imperfect  system  of 
magnetical  attraction.  The  experiment  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Hawkesbee,  and  tne  explanation 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  was  read  by 
Dr.  Mortimer.  I  received  the  thanks  of  the 
society ;  and  was  solicited  to  reposit  my  theory 
properly  sealed  and  attested  amonf^  their  ar- 
chives, for  the  information  of  posterity.  I  sm 
informed,  that  this  whole  transaction  is  recorded 
in  their  minutes. 

After  this  I  withdrew  fiom  public  notice^ 
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and  applied  myself  wholly  to  the  oontimmtioD 
of  my  experiments,  the  confirmation  of  mv 
•ystein,  and  the  completion  of  my  tables,  with 
no  other  companion  than  Mr.  Gray,  who  shared 
all  my  studies  and  amusements,  and  used  to  r»- 
^y  my  communications  of  magnetism,  with  his 
discoveries  in  electricity.  Tdim  I  proceeded 
with  incessant  diligence ;  and  perhaps  in  the 
seal  of  inquiry  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  on 
the  silent  encroachments  of  time,  or  rsmcmber, 
that  no  man  is  in  more  danger  of  doing  little, 
than  he  who  flatters  himself  with  abilities  to  do 
alL  When  I  was  forced  out  of  my  retirement, 
I  came  loaded  with  the  infirmities  of  age,  to 
struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  a  narrow  fortune, 
ent  off  by  the  blindnesa  of  my  daughter  from 
the  only  assistanoe  which  I  erer  had ;  deprived 
by  time  of  my  patron  and  friends,  a  kmd  of 
stranger  in  a  new  world,  where  ouioeity  is  now 
divertod  to  other  objects,  and  where,  having  no 
means  of  ingratiating  mv  labours,  I  stand  the 
single  voury  of  an  obsolete  sdeooe,  the  scoff  of 
puny  pupils  of  punv  philosophers. 

In  tnis  state  of  oerebction  and  depvession,  I 
have  becjueathed  to  posterity  the  following  table ; 
which,  if  time  shnll  verify  my  coniectures,  wiU 
show  that  the  variation  was  once  known ;  and 
that  mankind  had  once  within  their  reach  an  easy 
nethod  of  discovering  the  longitude. 

I  will  not  however  engage  to  maintain,  that 
ftll  my  numbers  are  theoretically  and  mkiately 
•zaet ;  I  have  not  endeavoured  at  soch  desrees 
of  accuracy  as  only  distract  inquiry  wiuioiit 
benefiting  practice.  The  quantity  of  the  vaiia^ 
tkm  has  beien  settled  partly  by  instrmnents,  and 
partly  by  computation ;  instruments  must  al» 
ways  partake  of  the  imoNerfection  of  the  eves  and 
hands  of  those  that  make,  and  of  those  mat  use 
them;  and  computation,  till  it  has  beenrecti- 
ied  by  experiment  is  always  in  danger  of  some 
omission  m  the  premises,  or  some  error  in  the 
deduction. 

It  must  be  observed,  in  the  use  of  this  table, 
that  though  I  name  particular  cities  for  the  sake 
<yf  exciting  attention,  yet  the  tables  are  adjusted 
•nly  to  longitude  and  latitude.  Thus  when  I 
predict  that  at  Prague,  the  variation  will  in  the 
Tear  1800  be  94  W.  I  intend  to  say,  that  it  will 
be  such  if  Prague  be^  as  I  have  placed  it,  after 
iIm  best  geogvtphets,  m  longitude  14  SO'  £.  1»- 


titade50  4e';  but  that  this  is  its  tr«e  BtuatKm, 
I  cannot  be  certain.  The  latitude  of  man?  places 
is  unknown,  and  the  longitude  ia  known  ofivrf 
few ;  and  even  those  wl^  are  unacquainted  «iui 
science,  will  be  convinced  that  it  is  not  easily  to 
be  fomkd,  when  they  are  told  how  many  degni^ 
Dr.  Halley,  and  the  French  roaihematiciaiis 
place  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  distant  from  each 
other. 

Those  who  would  pursue  this  inquiry  wiii) 
philosophical  nicety,  most  likewise  procure  bet- 
ter needles  than  those  coaamonly  in  use.  The 
needle,  which  after  kmg  expenence  I  reooro- 
mend  to  mariners,  must  be  of  pure  steel,  !b« 

res  and  the  cap  of  one  piece,  the  whole  lenfib 
e  inches,  each  spine  containing  four  gniid 
and  a  half  of  steel,  and  the  cap  thirteen  grains 
andahalfl 

The  common  needles  are  so  ill  formed,  or  so 
unskilfully  suspeaded,  that  Ihey  are  aiecud  br 
many  causies  besides  ma^netisiii:  and  araoBf 
other  inconveniences  have  given  occasioa  to  tbe 
idle  dream  of  a  honry  variation. 

I  doubt  not  but  particolar  placosBay  pndaee 
exceptions  to  my  systenik  There  may  be,  Id 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  bodies  which  obstract 
or  intcscept  the  general  influence  of  nmgDelin; 
but  those  interruptions  do  not  mitmmb  the  the- 
ory. It  is  allowed,  that  water  will  ran  dswo 
a  decUvity,  though  sometinMs  n  stroer  wind 
may  force  it  npinurds.  It  is  mnted^  mat  the 
sun  gives  l%ht  at  noon,  though  hBeertaincasr 
jonetions  it  may  suffer  an  edipae. 

These  cansea,  whatever  they  are»  that  isler- 
rapt  the  couBse  of  the  msgnitiral  powen,  are 
least  likely  to  be  fbadd  in  the  grant  oeeen,  when 
the  earth,  with  aU  iU  nliDemh^  is  seehided  from 
the  compass  by  the  vast  body  of  unifom  wstsr. 
So  that  this  method  of  finding  the  loa0t«tf, 
with  a  happy  oontraiie^  to  Ji  othsni  ■  boa 
easy  and  practieable  at  sea. 

This  method,  therefore^  I  recoonMod  to  th« 
stndy  and  proeecution  of  the  anilor  and  pUo- 
sopher ;  and  the  appendant  epedman  I  axhiba 
to  the  candid  exanunation  of  the  niaritiBBS  at* 
tions,  as  a  spedmen  of  a  general  table,  shewing 
the  variation  at  all  times  and  pUces  for  ths  wfaoit 
revohition  of  the  magnetic  poiea»  wiiich  I  hsH 

long  aco  begun,  and»  with  juet  e 

shwild  nave  long  ago  oonpletid. 


CONSIDERATIONS 

PLANS  OFFERED  FOR  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE, 

Of  THESE  LBTTBES,  TO  THE  PEIMTtE  OF  TBE  OAIETTBEB. 


LETTER L 


SlE, 


Dec  Iff,  1759. 


The  Plans  which  have  been  offered  by  difler- 
eot  architects,  of  different  reputation  and  abili- 
lieB,  for  the  construction  of  the  Bridge  intended 
to  be  built  at  Blackfnars,  are,  by  ue  rejection 
of  the  greater  part,  now  reduced  to  a  small  num- 
ber ;  in  which  small  number,  three  are  supposed 
to  be  much  superior  to  the  rest;  so  that  only 
three  architects  are  now  properly  competitors  for 
the  honour  of  this  great  employment ;  by  two  of 
teJwm  are  propoted  aemldradar,  and  by  the  other 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether  an  ellipCi- 1 
eal  or  semicircular  arch  is  to  be  preferred  7 

The  first  excellence  of  a  bridge  built  for  com- 
merce over  a  large  river,  is  strength ;  for  a  bridge 
which  cannot  stand,  however  beautiful,  will  boast 
its  beauty  but  a  little  while  ;  the  stron^r  arch  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred,  and  much  more  to  be 
pfeferred,  d  witn  greater  strength  it  has  greater 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mathe-' 
matical  principles  of  aiichitecture,  are  not  many ; 
and  yet  fewer  are  th^  who  will,  upon  anv  sinfffe 
occasion,  endure  any  laborious  stretch  of  tnought, 
Mr  harass  their  minds  with  unaccustomed  inves- 
ti^^ons.  We  shall  therefore  attempt  to  show 
i&  weahust  rf  the  elHptical  areh,  by  arguments 
w^ich  appear  simply  to  common  reason,  and 
which  will  yet  stand  the  test  of  geometrical  ex- 
amination. 

All  arches  have  a  certain  degree  of  weakness. 
No  hollow  building  can  be  equally  strong  with  a 
solid  mass,  of  which  every  upper  part  presses 
popendicularly  upon  the  lower.  Any  weight 
laid  upon  the  top  of  an  arch^  has  a  temlency  to 
force  that  top  into  the  vacuity  below ;  and  the 
arch  thus  loaaed  on  the  top,  stands  only  because 
the  stones  that  form  it,  being  wider  in  the  upper 
than  in  the  lower  parts,  that  part  that  fills  a 
wider  space  cannot  fall  through  a  space  iess 
wide ;  but  the  force  which  laid  upon  a  nat  would 
press  direcdy  downwards,  is  dispersed  each  way 
in  a  lateral  direction,  as  tne  parts  of  a  beam  are 
pushed  out  to  the  rignt  and  left  by  a  wedge  driven 
between  them.  In  proportion  as  the  stones  are 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  they  can 
less  easily  be  forced  downwards,  and  as  their 
lateral  surfaces  tend  more  from  the  centre  to  each 
side,  to  so  much  more  is  the  pressure,  directed 
laterally  towards  the  piers,  and  so  much  less  per- 
pendicularly towards  the  vacuity. 

Upon  this  plain  principle  the  semicircular  arch 


may  be  demonstmted  to  excel  in  strength  thd 
elliptical  arch,  which  approaching  nearer  to  a 
straight  line,  must  be  constructea  with  stones 
whose  diminution  downwards  is  very  little,  and 
of  which  the  pressure  is  almost  perpendicular. 

It  has  yet  been  sometimes  asserted  by  hardy 
ignorance,  that  the  elliptical  arch  is  stronger  than 
the  semicircular;  or  in  other  terms.  UaX  any 
mass  is  more  strongly  supported  the  less  it  rests 
upon  the  supporters.  If  the  elliptical  arch  be 
equally  strong  with  the  semicircular,  that  is,  if  an 
arch,  oy^  approaching  to  a  straight  line,  loses 
none  of  its  stability,  it  will  follow,  that  all  arcu- 
ation  is  useless,  and  that  the  bridge  may  at  last 
without  any  inconvenience,  consist  of  stone  Isid 
in  straight  lines  from  pillar  to  pillar.  But  if  a 
straight  line  will  bear  no  weight,  which  is  evi- 
dent at  the  first  view,  it  is  plain  likewise,  that  an 
ellipsis  will  bear  very  little ;  and  that  as  the  arch 
is  more  curved,  its  strength  is  increased. 

Having  thus  evinced  the  superior  strength  of 
the  semicircular  arch,  we  have  sufficiently  proved, 
that  it  ought  to  be  preferred ;  but  to  leave  no  ob- 
jection unpreventeo,  we  think  it  proper  likewise 
to  observe,  that  the  elliptical  arch  must  always 
appear  to  want  elevation  and  dignity ;  and  that 
ii  beauty  be  to  be  detefmined  by  suffrages,  the 
elliptical  arch  will  have  little  to  boast,  since  the 
only  bridge  of  that  kind  has  now  stood  two  hun' 
drca  jftars  wWuhU  imitation. 

If  m  opposition  to  these  arguments,  and  in  de- 
fiance at  once  of  right  reason  and  general  au- 
thority, the  elliptical  arch  should  at  last  be  chosen, 
what  will  the  world  believe,  than  that  some  other 
motive  than  reason  infiuenced  the  determination  9 
And  some  degree  of  partiality  cannot  but  be  sus- 
pected by  him,  who  has  been  told  that  one  of  the 
nidges  appointed  to  decide  this  question,  is  Mr. 
M — ^U — r,  who  having  by  ignorance^  or  thought- 
lessness, already  preferred  the  elliptical  arch,  will 
probably  think  himself  obliged  to  maintain  his 
own  judgment,  though  his  opimon  will  avail  but 
little  with  the  pubhc,  when  it  is  known  that  Mr. 
S— ps — n  declares  it  to  be  fals& 

He  that  in  the  list  of  the  committee  chosen  for 
the  superintendency  of  the  bridge,  reads  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  names  of^this  great  city, 
will  hope  that  the  greater  number  will  nave  mora 
reverence  for  the  opinion  of  posterity,  than  to 
disgrace  themselves,  and  the  metropolis  of  the 
kii^om,  in  compliance  with  any  man,  who,  in- 
stead of  voting,  aspires  to  dictate,  perhaps  with, 
out  any  claim  to  such  superiority,  either  by  great- 
ness of  birth,  dignity  of  employment,  extent  of 
knowledge,  or  largeness  of  fortune. 
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LETTER  n. 


Sib,  Dte.  9ik,  1759s. 

In  questions  of  general  concern,  there  is  no 
law  of  government  or  rule  of  decency,  that  for- 
bids open  examination  and  public  discussion.  I 
fhall  therefore  not  betray,  by  a  mean  apology, 
that  right  which  no  man  has  power,  and,  I  sup- 
pose, no  wise  man  has  desired  to  refuse  me  ;  but 
shall  consider  the  Letter  pubUshed  by  you  last 
Friday,  in  defence  of  Mr.  M—'s*- design  for  a 
Dew  bridee. 

I^f.  M. proposes  elliptical  arches.  It  has 

been  objected  that  elliptical  arches  are  weak: 
and  therefore  improper  for  a  bridee  of  commerce, 
in  1  country  where  greater  weights  are  ordina- 
rily carried  by  land  than  perhaps  in  anv  other 
part  of  the  world.  That  there  is  an  elliptical 
bridge  at  Florence  is  allowed,  but  the  objectora 
maintain,  that  its  stability  is  so  much  doubted, 
|jbs<  eorto  are  not  permitted  to  pass  orer  it 

To  this  no  answer  is  made,  but  that  it  was 
built  for  coaches ;  and  if  it  had  been  built  for 
carts,  it  would  have  been  made  stmncer :  thus 
all  the  oontrovertists  ame,  that  the  bridge  is  too 
weak  for  caru ;  and  U  is  of  little  importance, 
whether  caits  are  prohibited  because  tiie  bridge 
b  weak,  or  whether  the  architect,  knowing  that 
carts  were  prohibited,  voluntarily  constructed  a 
weak  bridge.  The  instability  of  the  elliptical 
arch  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by  argument^ 
and  Ammanuti*8  attempt  has  proved  it  by  ex- 
ample. . 

The  iron  rail,  whether  |ilt  or  varnished,  ap- 
pean  to  me  unworthy  of  debate.  I  suppose 
every  judicious  eye  will  discern  it  to  be  minute 
and  trifling,  eoually  unfit  to  make  a  part  of  a 
great  design,  wnatever  be  its  colour.  I  shall  only 
observe  how  little  the  writer  understands  his  own 
positions,  when  he  recommends  it  to  be  cast  in 
whole  pieces  from  pier  to  pier.  That  iron  foi^ 
is  stronger  than  iron  cast,  every  smith  can  in> 
form  him  ;  and  if  it  be  cast  in  large  pieces,  the 
fracture  of  a  single  bar  must  be  repaured  by  a 
new  piece. 

The  abrupt  rise  which  is  feared  from  firm  dr^ 
cular  arches,  may  be  easily  prevented,  by  a  little 
extension  of  the  abutment  at  each  end,  which 
will  take  away  the  objection,  and  add  almost 
nothing  to  the  expense. 

The  whole  of  the  argument  in  fiivour  of  Mr. 

M 1  is  only  that  there  is  an  elliptical  bridge 

at  Florence,  and  an  iron  balustrade  at  Rome  ■ 
the  bridge  is  owned  to  be  weak,  and  the  iron 
nalustrade  we  consider  as  mean ;  and  are  loth 
that  our  own  country  should  unite  two  follies  in 
a  public  work. 

The  ardiitrave  of  Perault,  which  has  been 
pompously  produced,  bears  nothing  but  iu  en- 
tablature ;  and  is  so  far  from  owing  its  support 
to  the  artful  section  of  the  stone,  that  it  is  held 
toffether  by  cramps  of  iron ;  to  which  I  am  afraid 

t&T,  M must  have  recourse,  if  he  peraists  u^ 

his  ellipsis,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  his  vindicator^ 
forms  his  arch  of  four  segments  of  ctreles  drawn 
from  four  different  centres. 

That  Mr.  M obtained  the  prize  of  the 

architecture  at  Rome,  a  few  months  ago,  is  wilN 
ingly  confessed;  nor  do  his  opponents  doubt 
that  he  obtained  it  by  deserving  it    May  he 


continue  to  obtain  whatever  be  deserves ;  Iwtlel 
it  n'  >t  be  presumed  that  a  prize  granted  at  Rome, 
t  iHpI  ics  an  irresistible  degree  of  skilL  The  (md. 
petition  is  only  between  boys,  and  the  priie  riTen 
u>  i^icite  laudable  industi^,  not  to  reward  coo- 
siiminale  excellence.  Nor  will  the  sufiimge  of 
the  Romans  much  advance  any  naoie  amoo; 
thow  who  know,  what  no  man  of  science  will 
den  V,  that  architecture  has  for  some  time  dege- 
nerated at  Rome  to  the  lowest  state,  and  thsttlie 
Psniheon  is  now  deformed  by  petty  <" 
I  wn.  Sir,  yours,  &c, 


LETTER  m. 


Sm, 


Dte,  15<ft,  1759. 


It  is  the  common  fate  of  erroneous  poeitioia, 
tJuLt  they  are  betrayed  by  defence,  and  obK»mi 
by  explanation  j  tliat  their  authors  deviate  frooi 
the  tnain  question  into  incidental  dBscjiiisitioos, 
ami  raise  a  mist  where  they  ahoald  let  m  light 

Of  all  thMe  concomitants  of  errors,  the  Letter 
^  Dec  10th,  in  favour  of  elliptical  arches,  bu 
afforded  examples.  A  great  part  of  it  is  spent 
upon  digressions.  The  writer  allows,  thalU* 
^Til  exMaut  rf  s  Mdge  is  Mw^suMerfly  ttren^ : 
but  this  concession  afibrds  him  an  opportnnitj  cl 
teUing  us,  that  strength,  or  provision  apinst  de- 
cay, naM  its  limits ;  and  of  mentioning  the  Moou- 
mtni  and  Cupola,  without  any  advanoe  towards 
t;ridcnce  or  argument 

The  first  txedUnet  qf  a  hridgt  is  now  allowed 
U>  be  ttreni;th  ;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  a 
Bemj-ellipsu  has  less  strength  than  a  semicircle. 
To  this  he  first  answers,  that  ^rwnlmf  this  pos- 
ion /or  s  momaUf  the  semi-elhpsis  may  yet  haTs 


•  Mr.  Mylns. 


strength  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  < 
Thb  grant,  which  was  maae  oat  for  a  moment, 
rveftded  not  to  have  been  made  at  all ;  for  hekn 
he  concludes  his  Letter,  he  undertakes  to  prore 
thEit  the  emptied  arek  muH  in  aU  rtapuU  he  mff 
Her  in  ttrengih  to  the  iendeirde.  For  this  daimg 
ti£seftion  he  made  way  by  the  intermediate  pan- 
^mphs ;  in  which  he  observes,  that  the  eamujat§ 
0/0.  semiMUfuiM  may  be  increoMtd  at  wtS  Is  snf  ^ 
g^fi  that  strength  msy  reqtdre:  which  b,  that  aa 
elliptical  arch  may  be  made  less  elliptical,  to  be 
maxie  less  weak ;  or  that^  an  arch,  which  by  its 
e^iplical  form  is  superior  in  streng;di  to  the  serai- 
ciri  le,  may  become  almost  as  strong  as  a  semi- 
cirt  Je,  by  being  made  almost  semicircular. 

That  the  lon^  diameter  of  an  ellipsis  may  be 
shortened,  till  it  shall  difier  little  from  a  circk,  is 
indisputably  true;  but  why  shoukl  the  wiiler 
forget  the  semicircle  differs  as  little  from  such  u 
ellipsis?  It  seems  that  the  difference,  whether 
sedaU  or  great,  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  seas^ 
drde ;  for  he  does  not  promise  that  the  ellipcical 
arch,  with  all  the  convexity  that  his  imaginatios 
<-aii  confer,  will  stand  without  cram^  ^wsa,  sod 
miUedlead,  and  larre  stones,  and  a  very  fiUck  srdb; 
assistances  which  the  semicirele  does  not  require, 
and  which  can  be  yet  lesa  required  by  a  seni 
ellipsis,  which  is  tn  stf  respects  tmptrkt  m 
tirvjigtk. 

Or  a  man  who  knres  opposition  so  weD,  uis 
be  thus  at  variance  with  himself  little  douM  ca 
be  made  of  his  contrariety  to  others ;  nor  do  I 
think  myself  entitled  to  oomplaia  of  Asregu^ 
from  one,  with  whom  the  perfonnances  of  sao- 
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quity  hare  so  littU  tveight:  yet  in  defiance  of 
all  this  contemptuous  superiority,  I  must  aeain 
renture  to  declare,  that  a  itrmgfU  line  will  oear 
no  toeiglU;  bein^  convinced,  that  not  eren  the 
science  of  Vasari  can  moke  that  form  strong 
which  the  laws  of  nature  have  condemned  to 
weakness.  By  the  position,  that  a  ttraighi  Htu 
wiU  bear  nothtngf  is  meant,  that  it  reeehet  no 
Btre^igthfrom  itraightnesa;  for  that  many  bodies, 
laid  in  straight  Unes,  will  snpport  weight  by  the 
cohesion  of  their  parts,  every  one  has  found,  who 
has  seen  dishes  on  a  shelf,  or  a  thief  upon  the 
gallows.  It  is  not  denied,  that  stones  may  be  so 
crushed  together  by  enormous  pressure  on  each 
side,  that  a  heavy  mass  may  safely  be  laid  upon 
them ;  but  the  stren^h  must  be  aerived  merely 
from  the  lateral  resistance;  and  the  line  so 
loaded  will  be  itself  part  of  the  load. 

The  semi-elliptical  arch  has  one  reoommenda^ 
tion  yet  unexamined ;  we  are  told  that  it  is  dif- 


ficult of  execution.  Why  difficulty  should  bt 
chosen  for  its  own  sake,  I  am  not  able  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  it  must  not  be  forspotten,  that  as  thf 
convexity  is  increased,  the  difficulty  is  lessened ; 
and  I  know  not  well  whether  this  writer,  wbc 
appears  equally  ambitious  of  difficulty  and  stu- 
dious of  strength,  will  wish  to  increase  the  eon- 
vexity  for  the  gain  of  strength,  or  to  lessen  it  for 
the  love  of  difficulty. 

The  friend  of  Mr.  M ,  however  he  may 

be  mistaken  in  some  of  his  opinions,  does  not 
want  the  appearance  of  reason,  when  he  prefon 
facts  to  theories ;  and  that  I  may  not  dismiss  the 
question  without  some  appeal  to  &ct8, 1  will  bor- 
row an  example,  suggested  by  a  great  artbt,  and 
recommended  to  those  who  may  still  doubt  wfaidi 
of  the  two  arches  is  the  stronger,  to  press  an  egg 
first  on  the  ends,  and  then  upon  the  sides.  I  aaii 
Sir,  yours,  &c 
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AoRicuLTVRB,  lu  the  primeval  ages,  was  the 
common  parent  of  trafilic :  for  the  opulence  of  man- 
kind then  consisted  in  cattle,  ana  the  product  of 
tillage ;  which  are  now  veiy  essential  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  in  general,  but  more  particu- 
larly so  to  such  nations  as  are  most  abundant  in 
catUe,  com,  and  fruits.  The  labour  of  the  farmer 
gives  employment  to  the  manufacturer,  and  yields 
a  support  for  the  other  parts  of  the  community: 
it  is  now  the  spring  which  sets  the  whole  grand 
machine  of  commerce  in  motion ;  and  the  sail 
could  not  be  spread  without  the  assistance  of  the 
plough.  But  though  the  fiirmers  are  of  such 
utility  in  a  state,  we  find  them  in  g^eneral  too 
much  disregarded  among  the  politer  kind  of  peo- 
ple in  the  present  age ;  while  we  cannot  help  ob- 
serving the  honour  that  antiquity  has  alwa3rs 
paid  to  the  profession  of  the  husbandman  ;  which 
naturally  leads  us  into  some  reflections  upon  that 
occasion. 

Though  mines  of  gold  and  silver  should  be  ex- 
hausted, and  the  species  made  of  them  lost; 
though  diamonds  and  pearls  should  remain  con- 
cealmi  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  womb 
of  the  sea;  though  commerce  with  strangers  be 
prohibited ;  though  all  arts  which  have  no  other 
object  than  splendour  and  embellishment,  should 
be  abolished  ;  yet  the  fertility  of  the  earth  alone 
would  afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  occa- 
sions of  an  industrious  people,  bjr  furnishing  sub- 
sistence for  them,  and  sued  armies  as  should  be 
mustered  in  their  defence.  We,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  be  surprised,  that  agriculture  was  in  so 
much  honour  among  the  ancients :  for  it  ought 
ffmth«r  to  seem  wonderful  that  it  should  ever 


cease  to  he  so,  and  that  the  most  necessary  and 
most  indispensable  of  all  proiessioiia  should  hare 
fallen  into  any  contempt. 

Agriculture  was  in  no  part  of  the  world  in 
higher  consideration  than  Egypt,  where  it  was 
the  particular  object  of  government  and  policy : 
nor  was  any  country  ever  better  peopled,  richer, 
or  more  powerful  The  Satrapttf  among  the  As* 
Syrians  and  Persians,  were  rewarded,  if  the  l«id« 
in  their  governments  were  well  cultivated ;  but 
were  punished,  if  that  part  of  their  duty  was  ne- 
glected. Africa  abounded  in  com,  but  the  most 
umous  countries  were  Thrace,  Sardinia,  and 
Sicily. 

Cato,  the  censor,  has  justly  called  Sicily  the 
magazine  and  nursing  mother  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, who  were  supplied  from  thence  with  ahnost 
all  their  com,  both  for  the  use  of  the  dty,  and 
the  subsistence  of  her  armies :  thoueh  we  also 
find  in  Livy,  that  the  Romans  receivM  no  incon* 
sidemble  quantities  of  com  from  Sardinia.  Bat, 
when  Rome  had  made  herself  mistress  of  Car- 
thage and  Alexandria,  Africa  and  E^gypt  became 
her  storehouses :  for  those  cities  sent  such  nu- 
merous fleets  every  year,  freighted  with  com,  to 
Rome,  that  Alexandria  alone  annually  supplied 
twenty  millions  of  bushels :  and,  when  the  hu^ 
vest  happened  to  fail  in  one  of  these  provinces, 
the  other  came  in  to  its  aid,  and  supported  the 
metropolis  of  the  worid ;  which,  without  this 
supply,  would  have  been  in  danger  of  perishing 
by  ramine.  Rome  actually  saw  herselr  reduoea 
to  this  condition  under  Augustus ;  for  there  re- 
mained only  three  days'  provision  of  com  in  tho 
city ;  and  that  prince  was  so  full  of  tendemoff 
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fi>r  Um  people,  that  he  hed  resolved  topoiBon 
himself^  if  toe  expected  fleete  did  not  arrive  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  that  time ;  but  they  came, 
and  the  preeoration  of  the  Romans  was  attri- 
boteo  to  the  ^ood  ibrtune  of  their  eniperor;  but 
wise  precautions  were  token  to  avoid  the  like 
danger  for  the  future. 

When  the  seat  of  empire  was  tmnsplanted  to 
Constantinople,  that  city  was  supplied  in  the 
aame  manner;  and  when  the  emperor  Sepdmius 
Severus  died^  there  was  com  in  the  public  maga- 
sines  for  seven  years,  expending  daily  75,0(M) 
bushels  in  bread,  for  600,000  men. 

The  ancients  were  no  less  industrious  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  than  in  that  of  com,  though 
they  applied  themselves  to  it  later:  for  Noah 
plantea  it  by  order,  and  disooveied  the  use  that 
night  be  made  of  the  fruit,  b^  pressing  out  and 
preserving  the  juice.  The  vme  was  carried  by 
the  offifpnng  of  Noah  into  the  several  countries 
of  the  world :  but  Asia  was  the  first  to  expe- 
rience the  sweets  of  this  gift:  from  whence  it 
was  imparted  to  Europe  ana  Africa.  Greece 
and  Italy,  which  were  disunguished  in  so  many 
other  respects,  were  particularly  so  by  the  ex- 
cellency of  their  wines.  Greece  was  most  cele- 
brated for  the  wines  of  Cyprus,  Lesbos,  and 
Chio ;  the  former  of  which  is  in  great  esteem  at 
present :  though  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  has 
Deen  generally  suppressed  m  the  Turkish  domi- 
nions. As  the  Romans  were  indeb'.ed  to  the 
Grecians  for  the  arts  and  sciences,  so  wete  they 
likewise  for  the  improvement  of  their  wines ;  the 
best  of  which  were  produced  in  the  country  of 
Capua,  and  were  called  the  Massick,  Calenian, 
Formian,  Cacuban,  and  Faleroian,  so  much 
celebrated  by  Horace.  Domitian  passed  an  edict 
for  destroying  all  the  vines,  and  that  no  more 
should  be  planted  throughout  tlie  greatest  part  of 
the  west;  which  continued  almost  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  when  the  emperor  Probus  em- 
ployed his  soldiers  in  plan  ling  vines  in  EUirope, 
in  the  same  manner  as  EUnnioal  had  formerly 
employed  his  troope  in  planting  olive-trees  in 
Africa.  Some  of  tne  ancients  have  endeavoured 
to  prove,  that  the  cultivation  of  vines  is  more  be- 
nencial  than  any  other  kind  of  husbandry :  but, 
if  this  was  thought  so  in  the  time  of  Columella,  it 
is  rery  difierent  at  present ;  nor  were  all  the  an- 
rients  of  his  opinion,  fjr  several  gave  the  prefer* 
ence  to  pasture  lands. 

The  breeding  of  cattle  has  always  been  con- 
sidered as  an  important  part  of  atn'icultu;^  The 
riches  of  Abraham,  Laban,  and  Job,  consisted  in 
their  flocks  and  herds.  We  also  find  from  Lati- 
nus  in  Vireil,  and  Ulysses  in  Homer,  that  the 
wealth  of  those  princes  consisted  in  cattle.  It 
was  likewise  the  same  among  the  Romans,  till 
the  introduction  of  money,  which  put  a  value 
upon  commodities,  and  estabUshed  a  new  kind 
or  barter.  Varro  has  not  disdained  to  give  an 
sxtensive  account  of  all  the  beasu  that  are  of 
any  use  to  the  country,  either  for  tillage,  breed, 
carriage,  or  other  conveniences  of  man.  And 
Catov  the  censor,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle  was  the  most  certain  and  speedy 
method  of  enriching  a  ooimtry. 

Luxoiy,  avarice,  injustice,  violence,  and  am- 
bition, take  up  their  ordinary  residence  in  po- 
pulous cities ;  while  the  hard  and  laborious  life 
«f  the  husbandman  will  not  admit  of  these  vices. 
Th*  umu^  ftimm  Uvts  im  ^wm  and  happy 


state,  whidi  inclines  him  to  jiMtieey  tempenBei^ 
sobriety,  sincerity,  and  every  Tiitae  tost  cts 
dignify  human  nature.  This  ga:v<e  room  far  tbe 
poets  to  feign,  that  AstnBa,the  goddess  of  jiis> 
tice,  had  her  Isst  residence  among  hnshewdmaL 
before  she  quitted  the  earth,  fleaiod  and  Viqjj! 
have  brought  the  assistance  of  the  muses  ■ 
praise  of  agriculture.      Kings,  generals,  aod 


philosophers,  have  not  thought  it  unworthy  their 
birth,  rank,  and  g;enius,  to  leave  precepts  to  pos- 
terity upon  the  utility  of  the  homandnian's  pro- 
fession. Hiero,  Attains,  and  Aicbelaas,  kings  oi 
Syracuse,  Peraamus,  and  Cappadocia,  have  com- 
posed books  for  supporting  and  augmenting  the 
fertility  of  their  diflTereot  coontries^  The  Cu- 
thaginuin  general  Mago  wrote  twenty-eight  vo- 
lumes upon  this  subiect ;  and  Cato,  tbe  ceasoi; 
followed  his  example.  Nor  have  Plato,  Xe> 
nophoOf  and  Aristotle,  omitted  this  article,  whic^ 
makes  an  essential  part  of  their  politka.  Aai 
Cicero,  speaking  of  the  writiiigs  of  Xenophoo, 
says,  **  How  fully  and  excellently  does  he,  is 
that  book  called  his  ^CEconomics,'  set  out  the 
advantages  of  husbandry,  and  a  country  life  ^ 

When  Britain  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  she 
annually  supplied  them  with  great  quantities  of 
com ;  and  the  Isleof  Anglesea  was  then  fooked 
upon  as  the  granary  for  the  vrestem  provinces; 
but  the  Britons,  both  under  the  Romans  Mai 
Saxons,  were  employed  like  slaves  at  the  phM^ 
On  the  intermixture  of  the  Danes  and  Noraiaos, 
possessions  were  better  regulated,  and  the  state 
of  vassalage  sradually  declined,  till  it  was  en- 
tirely worn  on  under  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIL 
and  Edward  VI. ;  for  they  hurt  the  oM  nobifiiy 
by  favouring  the  commons,  who  grew  rich  bj 
trade,  and  purchased  estatdk. 

The  wines  of  Fiance,  Portugal,  and  Spsin, 
are  now  the  best;  while  Italy  can  only  boast  ol 
the  wine  made  in  Tuscany.  The  breedmg  ol 
cattle,  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Denmark  sad 
IreUmd.  The  com  of  Sidly  is  stiQ  is  in  greatest 
teem,  as  well  as  what  is  produced  in  the  northern 
countries :  but  England  is  the  Kywi^?<<  spot  m 
the  universe  for  all  the  principal  aindaor  agiv 
culture,  and  especially  its  great  produe  *  of  com. 

The  improvement  of  our  landed  estates^  is 
the  enrichment  of  the  kingdom ;  for,  wilhoal 
this,  how  could  we  carry  on  oar  mamifoctuei^ 
or  prosecute  our  commerce  7  We  should  look 
upon  the  English  farmer  as  the  most  nsefa* 
member  of  society.  His  arable  groonds  not 
only  supply  his  feUow-subiecU  widi  all  kinds  of 
the  best  grain,  but  his  inoustry  enables  him  to 
export  great  (quantities  to  other  kingdoms,  which 
might  otherwise  starve:  partScularly  Spain  and 
Portupl ;  for  in  one  year,  there  have  been  ei- 
ported  51,530  quarters  of  barley,  319,781  of  msh, 
1,9S0  of  oatmeal,  1,329  of  ire,  and  153,343  el 
wheat;  the  boon^  on  whidi  amounted  ts 
72,433  pounds.  What  a  fund  of  treasore  aiivM 
from  his  pasture  landa,  which  breed  soch  iana- 
merable  flocks  of  sheep,  and  afibtd  sneh  6a» 
herds  of  cattle,  to  feed  Britons,  and  clothe  bsih 
kind !  He  rears  flax  and  hemp  for  the  makitf 
of  linen ;  while  his  plantationa  of  apples  sm 
hops  supply  him  with  generous  kinds  ofliaaon^ 

The  land-tax,  when  at  four  iUnigs  m  thi 
pound,  produces  2,000,000  pounds  a  jear.  Ttk 
arises  fiom  the  labour  of  the  hosbanraan:  it  m 
a  great  sum:  but  how  greatly  is  it  mcicased  by 
the  means  it  fnmMhea  6r  r     *   ~ 
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imfiMtry  of  the  fmrmer,  Che  manafkctnrer  ooiild 
have  no  goods  to  supply  the  merchant,  nor  th*' 
merchant  find  any  employment  for  the  mariners  : 
trade  wonld  be  stagnated ;  riches  would  be  of 
no  advanta^  to  the  great ;  and  labour  of  no 
serrice  to  the  poor. 

Th«  Romans,  a«  hiMorians  all  allow. 
Sought,  in  axtreine  distrem,  the  rural  plough  ; 
fo  trmmphe !  fur  the  rtlfiufe  swain 
Redred  to  b«  a  noblemaii  *  again. 


FURTHER  THOUGHTS  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

raoM  THi  nsiTOR  roR  march,  1756. 

At  my  last  visit,  I  took  the  liberty  of  mention- 
ing a  subject,  which,  I  think,  is  not  considered 
with  attention  proporti<>nate  to  its  importance. 
Nothing  can  more  fully  prove  the  ingratitude  of 
mankind,  a  crime  oflen  charged  upon  them,  and 
often  denied,  than  the  little  regard  which  the  dis- 
posers of  honorary  rewards  have  paid  to  agricul- 
ture ;  which  is  treated  as  a  subject  so  remot< 
from  common  life,  by  all  those  who  do  not  im- 
mediately hold  the  plough,  or  give  fodder  to  tfn^ 
ox,  that  I  think  there  is  room  to  question,  whe- 
ther a  great  part  of  mankind  has  yet  been  in- 
formed that  life  is  sustained  by  the  fruits  of  thr 
earth.  I  was  once  indeed  provoked  to  ask  a 
lady  of  great  eminence  for  genius,  Whether  sht 
knete  qf  what  bread  ia  made  J 

I  have  already  observed,  how.  differently  agri- 
culture was  considered  by  the  heroes  and  wiso 
men  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  shall 
now  only  add,  that  even  after  the  emperors  had 
made  great  alteration  in  the  system  of  life,  and 
taught  men  to  portion  out  their  esteem  to  other 
qualities  than  usefulness,  agriculture  still  main- 
tained its  reputation,  and  was  taught  by  the 
polite  and  elegant  Cdsus  among  the  other  arta. 

The  usefulness  of  agriculture  I  have  already 
shown  ;  I  shall  now,  therefore,  prove  its  neces> 
flity ;  and  having  before  declared  that  it  produces 
the  chief  riches  of  a  nation,  I  shall  proceed  to 
show,  that  it  gives  its  only  riches,  the  only  riches 
which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  of  which  we 
need  not  fear  either  deprivation  or  diminution. 

Of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  the  first  blessing 
is  independence.  Neither  the  man  nor  the  peo- 
ple can  be  happy  to  whom  any  human  power  can 
deny  the  necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life. 
There  is  no  way  of  living  without  the  need  of 
foreign  assistance,  but  by  the  product  of  our  own 
land,  improved  hj  our  own  labour.  Every  other 
source  of  plenty  is  perishable  or  casual. 

Trade  and  manufactures  must  be  confessed 
often  to  enrich  coantri«a:  and  we  oorMlvesart 
indebted  to  them  for  those  ships  by  which  we 
now  command  the  sea  from  the  equator  to  the 
.poles,  and  for  those  sums  with  which  we  have 
•liown  ourselTss  able  to  arm  the  nstiona  of  the 
north  in  defence  of  regions  in  the  western  b»- 

Ehere.  But  trade  and  manufactures,  however 
table,  must  iMd  to  the  colthraCion  of  lands 
efnlness  and  dignity. 
Commeicet  howerer  we  may  please  enrsehree 
with  the  contrary  opinion,  is  one  of  the  dangh- 
hen  of  fortune,  inconstant  and  deceitful  as  her 
motlier;  she  chooses  her  residence  where  she 
is  least  expected,  and  shifts  her  abode,  when  her 
eontinoance  ii  in  sppearance  most  firmly  s^ed. 

•  CindnHoiiu, 


Who  can  read  of  the  present  distresses  of  tiM 
Genoese,  whose  only  choice  now  remaining  It 
from  what  monarch  they  shall  solicit  protectioAl 
Who  can  see  the  Hanseatic  towns  in  mias^ 
where  perhape  the  inhabitants  do  not  always 
equal  the  number  of  the  houses ;  but  be  will  say 
to  himself,  These  are  the  cities  whose  trade  m^ 
ahled  them  once  to  ^ve  laws  to  the  worid, '  to 
whose  merchants  princes  sent  their  jewels  in 
pawn,  from  whose  treasuries  armies  were  pnid* 
and  navies  supplied  !  And  who  can  then  foibew 
to  consider  trade  as  i  weak  and  uncertain  basis 
of  power,  and  wish  to  his  own  conntir  greatness 
more  solid,  and  felicity  more  doreble  f  • 

It  is  apparent,  that  every  trading  nation  flott* 
rishes,  while  it  can  be  said  to  flourish,  by  the  cons* 
tesy  of  others.  We  cannot  compel  anv  people 
to  buy  from  us,  or  to  sell  to  us.  A  tooosand 
accidents  may  prejudice  them  in  &vour  o£  ear 
rivals;  the  workmen  of  another  nation  naj 
labonr  Ibr  less  price,  or  some  accidental  improve* 
ment,  or  natural  advantage,  may  procure  a  jnst 
preference  for  their  comnKxiities ;  as  experienee 
has  shown,  that  there  is  no  work  of  the  bandSL 
which,  at  different  times,  is  not  best  perfocaisa 
in  different  places. 

Traffic,  even  while  it  continues  in  its  state  el 
prosperitjr,  must  owe  its  success  to  agricukoe ; 
the  materials  of  manufacture  are  the  produce  m 
the  earth.  The  wool  which  we  weave  into  cloth^ 
the  wood  Which  is  formed  into  cabinets,  the 
metals  which  are  forged  into  weapons,  are  sap. 
plied  by  nature  with  the  help  of  art  Manufotf* 
turea,  indeed,  and  profitable  manufactures,  ain 
tiometimes  raised  from  imported  materials,  bit 
then  we  are  subjected  a  second  time  to  the  ca* 
price  of  our  neijrnbours.  The  natives  of  LoA- 
l»ardy  might  easily  resolve  to  retain  their  silk  at 
hoqie,  ami  employ  workmen  of  their  own  to 
weave  it  And  this  will  certainly  be  done  when 
ihey  f^w  wise  and  industrious^  when  they  have 
sagacity  to  discern  their  true  interest^  and  vigouv 
to  pursue  it 

Mines  are  generally- considered  as  flie  gresl 
sources  of  wealth,  and  snpeificial  observere  ttave 
Lhoaght  the  possessioa  of  great  qnantitins  ot 
precious  metals  the  first  national  happiness.  B«l 
Europe  has  long  seen,  with  wonder  and  con- 
tempt, the  poverty  of  Spain,  who  thoui^ht  her- 
self exempted  from  the  labour  of  tilbng  the 
ground,  by  the  conquest  of  Peru,  with  its  veins 
of  silver.  Time,  however,  has  taught  even  this 
obstinate  and  haughty  nation,  that  without  agri* 
culture  they  may  indeed  be  the  transmitten  of 
money,  but  can  never  be  the  possessors.  They 
may  o^it  ont  of  the  earth,  but  must  immediatelr 
Aend  it  away  to  purchase  cloth  or  bread,  and  it 
must  at  last  remain  with  some  people  wise 
enough  to  sell  much  and  to  buy  little :  to  live 
upon  their  own  lands,  without  a  wish  for  those 
tilings  which  nature  has  denied  them. 

Mines  are  themselves  of  no  use,  witfaont  some 
kind  of  agriculture.  We  have  in  our  own 
country  inexhaustible  stores  of  iron,  which  lie 
u  seless  in  the  ore  for  want  of  wood.  .It  was  never 
the  design  of  Providence  tn  foed  man  withont 
his  own  concurrence  |  we  hare  from  nature  onlf 
what  we  cannot  provide  for  onrselTes ;  she  gives 
us  wild  fraits,  which  art  most  meliorete,  mod 
drossy  metals,  which  labour  must  refine. 

Particular  metals  are  valuable,  because  In^ 
are  PBarce ;  and  tbsy  are  seaiee,  liesii  tM 
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■unes  that  yield  them  are  emptied  in  time.  But 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  more  liberal  than  its 
caremt.  The  field,  which  is  this  autumn  laid 
naked  by  the  sickle,  will  be  covered,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding summer,  by  a  new  harvest ;  the  grass, 
which  the  cattle  are  devouring,  shoots  up  again 
when  they  have  passed  over  iL 

A^cuiture,  therefore,  and  agriculture  alone, 
can  support  us  without  the  help  of  others,  in 
eertain  plenty  and  genuine  dignity.  Whatever 
we  buy  from  without,  the  sellers  may  refuse; 
whatever  we  sell,  manufactured  by  art,  the  pur- 
ehasers  may  reject;  but,  while  our  ground  is 
covered  with  com  and  cattle,  we  can  want  no- 
thing ;  and  if  imagination  should  grow  sick  of 
native  plenty,  and  call  for  delicacies  or  embellish- 
ments from  other  countries,  there  is  nothing 
which  com  and  cattle  will  not  purchase. 

Our  country  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others, 
productive  of  things  necessary  to  life.  The  oine- 
npple  thrives  better  between  the  tropics,  ana  bet- 
ter fbrs  are  found  in  the  northern  regions.  But 
let  us  not  envy  these  unnecessary  privileges. — 
Mankind  cannot  subsist  upon  the  indulgences  of 
naturop  but  must  be  supported  by  her  more  com- 
mon gifts.  They  must  feed  upon  bread,  and  be 
clothed  with  wool ;  and  the  nation  that  can  fur- 
nish these  universal  commodities,  may  have  her 
•hips  welcomed  at  a  thousand  ports,  or  sit  at 
liome  and  receive  the  tribute  or  foreign  coun- 
tries, enjoy  their  arts,  or  treasure  up  their  gold. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined 
the  state  of  other  countries,  that  the  vineyards 
«f  France  are  more  than  equivalent  to  the  mines 
of  America ;  and  that  one  great  use  of  Indian 
gold,  and  Peravian  silver,  is  to  procure  the  wines 
of  C hampaigne  and  Burgundy.  The  advantage 
is  hideea  always  rising  on  the  side  of  France, 
who  will  certainly  have  wines,  when  Spain,  by 
n  thousand  natural  or  accidental  causes,  may 
want  silver.  But  sorely  the  vallevs  of  England 
have  more  certain  stores  of  wealtL  Wines  are 
chosen  by  caprice ;  the  products  of  France  have 
not  always  oeen  equally  esteemed;  but  there 
never  was  any  age,  or  people,  that  reckoned 
bread  among  sufMifluities,  when  once  it  was 
known.    Tm  price  of  wheat  and  bariey  BuSBan 


not  any  variation,  but  what  is  cmoaed  by  the  im> 
certainty  of  seasons. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  persuade  my  ooon- 
trymen  to  quit  all  other  employments  for  that  oi 
manuring  the  grouncL  I  mean  only  to  pfove^ 
that  we  have,  at  home,  all  that  we  can  want,  aad 
that  therefore  we  need  feel  no  great  aniicty 
about  the  schemes  of  other  nations  for  improv- 
ing their  arts,  or  eztendinf  their  traffic  But 
there  is  no  necessity  to  infer,  that  we  sfamiki 
cease  from  commerce,  before  the  revolutioa  of 
thins  s  shall  transfer  it  to  some  other  regions  !— 
Such  vicissitudes  the  world  has  often  seen ;  and 
therefore  such  we  have  reason  to  expect.  "We 
hear  many  clamours  of  declining  trade,  wfaidi 
are  not,  in  my  opinion,  atwajrs  true  ;  and  many 
imputations  of  that  decline  to  governors  and 
ministers,  which  may  be  sometimes  Jnst,  and 
sometimes  calumnious.  But  it  is  foolnh  to 
imagine,  that  anv  care  or  policy  can  keep  com- 
merce at  a  stand,  which  almost  every  natioo 
has  enjoyed  and  lost,  and  which  we  mnaC  expect 
to  lose  as  we  have  long  enjoyed  it 

There  is  some  danger,  lest  onr  neglect  of 
agriculture  should  hasten  its  departure.  Our 
industry  has  for  many  aj^  been  employed  ia 
destroymg  the  woods  which  our  ancestors  have 
planted.  It  is  well  known  that  commerce  is 
carried  on  by  ships,  and  that  ships  are  bidt  out 
of  trees ;  and  therefore,  when  I  travel  over 
naked  plains,  to  which  tradition  has  preserved 
the  name  of  forests,  or  see  lulls  arising  oa 
either  hand  barren  and  useless,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  wonder,  how  that  commerce,  <^  which  wt 
promise  ourselves  the  perpetuity,  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  our  descendants ;  nor  can  restrain  a 
sigh,  when  I  think  on  the  time,  a  time  at  do 
great  distance,  when  our  neigifabours  may  deprive 
us  of  our  naval  influence,  by  refusing  ns  their 
timber. 

By  agriculture  only  can  commeroe  be  paw 
petuated ;  and  by  agriculture  alone  can  we  me 
m  plenty  without  intercourse  with  other  ii*»W«, 
This,  therefore,  is  the  great  art,  which  ewtrj  g»> 
vemment  ought  to  protect,  eveij  propcietor  oC 
lands  to  practise^  ana  every  inquirer  into  natnt 
to  improve. 
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Bt  what  causes  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
men  to  a  price  at  which  a  great  part  of  the  peo- 
ple are  unable  to  procure  them,  how  the  present 
•carci^  may  be  remedied,  and  calamities  of  the 
•ame  xind  may  for  the  future  be  prevented,  is 
an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance ;  an  inquiry 

♦  These  **  Considerations,"  for  whkh  we  are  indebted 
10  Mr.  Malone,  who  published  them  in  1809,  or  rather  to 
Us  liberal  publisher,  Mr.  Pajne,  were  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Malone,  wriuen  in  November.  1766,  when  the  policy 
sf  tiM  parliasaentary  bounty  on  tin  ojcpoRaiion  of  com 
I  aatoraUy  a  suhjoa  of  dieciiaitoB.    The  harvest 


before  which  all  the  conaidorationa  wfaseh  csa^ 
monly  busy  the  legislature  vanish  finm  thi 
view. 

The  tntermption  of  trade,  though  it  maydi^ 
tress  part  of  the  community,  leaves  the  icfl 
power  to  communicate  relief ;  the  decay  of  one 

in  that  year  had  been  so  deficient,  and  com  had  risss  « 
so  hi^  a  price,  that  in  the  months  of  flnpioarturiadtrr 
tober  there  had  l>een  manj  insurrectaona  in  the  i  "*— ' 


counties,  to  which  Dr.  Johnson  alludes ;  and  which  ««• 
of  so  alarming  a  kind,  that  k  was  i 
them  bj  militirx  fores. 
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manohLcture  may  be  compensated  by  the  ad- 
rancement  of  another ;  a  defeat  may  be  repaired 
by  victory ;  a  rupture  with  one  nation  may  be 
balanced  by  an  alliance  with  another.  These 
are  partial  and  slight  mi^fortones,  which  leave 
us  still  in  the  possession  of  our  chief  comforts. 
They  may  lop  some  of  our  superfluous  pleasures, 
mnd  repress  some  of  our  exorbitant  hopes :  but 
we  may  still  retain  the  essential  part  of  civil  and 
of  private  happiness, — the  secunty  of  law,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  content  Thejr  are  small  ob- 
structions of  tne  stream,  which  raise  a  foam  and 
noise  where  Chey  happen  to  be  found,  but  at  a 
little  distance  are  neither  seen  nor  felt,  and  suf- 
fer the  main  current  to  pass  forward  in  its  nato- 
rml  course. 

But  scarcity  is  an  evil  that  extends  at  once  to 
the  whole  community ;  that  neither  leaves  quiet 
to  the  poor^  nor  safety  to  the  rich :  that  in  its  ap- 
proaches distresses  all  the  subordinate  ranks  of 
mankind,  and  in  its  extremity  must  subvert  go- 
vernment, drive  the  populace  upon  their  rulers, 
and  end  in  bloodshed  and  massacre.  Those 
who  want  the  supports  of  life  will  seize  them 
wherever  they  can  be  found.  If  in  any  place 
there  are  more  than  can  be  fed,  some  most  be 
expelled^  or  some  must  be  destroyed. 

Of  this  dreadful  scene  there  is  no  immediate 
danger ;  but  there  is  already  evil  sufficient  to 
deserve  and  require  all  our  diugence,  and  all  our 
wisdom.  The  miseries  of  the  poor  are  such  as 
cannot  easiljr  be  borne :  such  as  have  already 
incited  them  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  an 
open  defiance  of  government,  and  produced  one 
or  the  greatest  ch  political  evils— the  necessity 
of  ruling  by  immediate  force. 

Caesar  oeclared  after  the  battle  of  Munda, 
that  he  had  often  fought  for  victory,  but  that  he 
had  that  day  fought  for  life.  We  have  often 
deliberated  how  we  should  prosper;  we  are  now 
to  inquire  how  we  shall  subsist 

The  present  scarcity  is  imputed  by  some  to 
the  bounty  for  exporting  com,  which  is  consi- 
dered as  having  a  necessary  and  perpetual  ten- 
dency to  pour  the  grain  of  tms  country  into  other 
nations. 

This  position  involves  two  questions:  whether 
the  present  scarcity  has  been  caused  by  the 
Dounty,  and  whether  the  bounty  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce scarcity  in  future  times. 

It  is  an  uncontroverted  principle,  that  nMaU 
eaus&  toUUwr  effectus :  if  therefore  the  efi*ect  con- 
tinues when  the  supposed  cause  has  ceased, 
that  effect  must  be  imputed  to  some  other 
agency. 

The  bounty  has  ceased,  and  the  exportation 
would  still  continue,  if  exportation  were  per- 
mitted. The  true  reason  of  the  scarcity  is  the 
&ilure  of  the  hanrest;  and  the  cause  of  expor- 
tation is  the  like  failure  in  other  countries, 
where  they  grow  less,  and  where  they  are 
therefore  always  nearer  to  the  danger  of  w'ant 

This  want  is  such,  that  in  countries  where 
money  is  at  a  much  higher  value  than  with  us, 
the  inhabitants  are  yet  desirous  to  buy  our  com 
at  a  price  to  which  our  own  markets  have  not 
risen* 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  those  countries, 
which  being  accustomed  to  buy  oar  com  cheaper 
than  ourse^es,  when  it  was  cneap,  are  now  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  buying  it  dearer  than 
ourselves,  when  it  is  dear,  we  shall  yet  have 
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reason  to  rejoice  in  our  own  exemption  from  th0 
extremity  of  this  wide-extended  calsmity ;  and 
if  it  be  necessary  to  inquire  why  we  suffer  scar- 
dty,  it  may  be  fit  to  consider  likewise,  why  wa 
sufler  yet  less  scarcity  than  our  neighbours. 

That  the  bounty  upon  com  lus  produced 
plenty,  is  apparent, 

Because  ever  since  the  grant  of  the  bounty, 
agriculture  has  increased  :  scarce  a  session  fans 
passed  widiout  a  law  for  enclosing  commons  and 
waste  grounds : 

Much  land  has  been  subjected  to  tillage, 
which  lay  uncdtivated  with  little  profit : 

Tet,  though  the  quantity  of  land  has  been 
thus  increasra,  the  rent,  which  is  the  price  of 
land,  has  generally  incrmsed  at  the  same  time. 

That  more  land  is  appropriated  to  tillage,  is  s 
proof  that  more  com  is  nu6d ;  and  that  the 
rents  have  not  fallen,  proves  that  no  more  is 
raised  than  can  readily  be  sold. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  exportation,  though  it  in- 
creases our  produce,  diminishes  our  plenty :  that 
the  merchant  has  more  encouragement  for  ex- 
portation than  the  fiumer  for  agriculture. 

This  b  a  paradox  which  all  the  principles  of 
commerce,  and  all  the  experience  otpolicy,  con- 
cur to  confute.  Whatever  is  done  for  gam  will 
be  done  more,  as  more  gain  is  to  be  obtained. 

Let  the  effects  of  the  bounty  be  minutely  con- 


The  state  of  every  country  with  respect  to 
com  is  varied  by  the  chances  of  the  year. 

Those  to  wfaiom  we  sell  our  com,  must  have 
every  year  either  more  com  than  they  want,  or 
less  than  they  want  We  likewise  are  naturally 
subiect  to  the  same  varieties. 

When  they  have  com  equal  to  their  wants,  or 
more,  the  bounty  has  no  emct ;  for  they  will  not 
buy  what  they  do  not  want,  unless  our  exuber- 
ance be  such  as  tempts  them  to  store  it  for  ano- 
ther year.  Tins  case  most  suppose  that  our 
produce  is  redundant  and  useless  to  ourselves ; 
and  therefbre  the  profit  of  exportation  prodooes 
no  inconvenience. 

When  they  want  com,  they  must  buy  of  us, 
and  buy  at  a  higher  price ;  in  this  case,  if  wa 
have  com  more  than  enough  for  ourselves,  wa 
are  again  benefited  by  supplying  them. 

But  they  may  want  when  we  have  no  super- 
fluity. When  our  markets  rise,  the  bountjr 
ceases ;  and  therefore  produces  no  evil  They 
cannot  buy  our  com  but  at  a  hi^rher  mte  than 
it  is  sold  at  home.  If  their  necessitiea  as  now 
has  happened,  force  them  to  give  a  hiener  prict» 
that  event  is  no  longer  to  be  charged  u^n  ihs 
bounty.  We  may  then  stop  oor  com  in  oar 
portly  and  pour  it  back  upon  our  own  markets. 

It  is  in  ah  cases  to  be  considered,  what  events 
are  physical  and  certain,  and  what  are  political 
and  arbitrary. 

The  first  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  increase  ot 
agriculture,  and  by  consequence  the  promotion 
of  plenty.  This  is  an  effect  physically  good,  and 
morally  certain.  While  men  are  desirous  to  be 
rich,  where  there  is  profit  there  will  be  diligence. 
If  moch  com  can  be  sold,  moch  will  be  raised. 

The  second  effect  of  the  bounty  is  the  diminu- 
tion by  exportation  of  that  produa  which  it 
occasioned.  But  this  efieet  is  political  and  arbi- 
tra^j  we  have  itwholly  in  our  own  hands:  we 
can  pij^ribeits  limits,  and  regulate  its  qosn- 
tity     Whenever  we  fbel  want,  or  fear  it,  we 
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ratain  our  corn,  and  feed  ourselves  upon  that 
which  was  sown  and  raised  to  feed  other  nations. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  human  wisdom  to 
go  further,  tnan  to  oontrive  a  law  of  which  the 
good  is  certain  and  uniform,  and  the  evil,  thou^ 
possible  in  itself  yet  always  subjea  to  certam 
and  effectual  restraints. 

This  is  the  true  state  of  the  bounty  upon  com : 
it  certainly  and  necessarily  increases  our  crops, 
'  and  can  never  lessen  them  but  by  our  own  per- 
mission. 

That,  notwithstanding  the  bounty,  there  have 
been  from  time  to  time  years  of  scarcity,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  who  can  regulate  the  seasons  7 
In  the  dearest  years  we  owe  to  the  bounty  that 
they  hare  not  been  dearer.  We  must  always 
suppose  part  of  our  ground  sown  for  our  own 
consumption,  and  part  in  hope  of  a  foreign  sale. 
The  time  sometimes  comes,  when  the  prmiuct  of 
all  this  land  is  scarcely  sufficient ;  but  if  the 
whole  be  too  little,  how  great  would  hare  been 
the  deficiency,  if  we  had  sown  only  that  part 
which  was  designed  for  ourselres  7 

''But  perhaps,  if  exportation  were  less  en- 
couraged, the  superfluous  stores  of  plentiful 
years  might  be  laid,  up  by  the  farmer  against 
years  of  scarcity." 

This  may  be  justly  answered  by  aflinning, 
that,  if  exportation  were  discouraged^  we  should 
have  no  years  of  plenty.  Cheapness  is  produced 
by  tiie  possibility  of  deamess.  Our  farmers  at 
present  plough  and  sow  with  the  hope  that  some 
country  will  always  be  in  want,  ^nd  that  they 
•hall  grow  rich  by  supplying.  Indefinite  hopes 
are  always  carried  by  tnerrailty  of  human  nature 
beyond  reason.  While  therefore  exportation  is 
encouraged,  as  much  com  will  be  raised  as  the 
fiumercan  hope  to  sell,  and  therefore  generally 
more  than  can  be  sold  at  the  price  of  which  he 
dreamed,  when  he  ploughed  and  sowed. 

The  j^eatest  part  of  our  com  is  well  known 
lo  be  raised  by  those  who  pay  rent  for  the  ground 
which  they  employ,  and  of  whom  few  can  bear 
to  delay  the  sale  of  one  year's  produce  to  another. 

It  is  therefore  vain  to  hope  that  lai^  stocks  of 

Cin  will  ever  remain  in  private  hands ;  he  that 
not  sold  the  com  of  last  year,  will  with  diffi- 
dence and  reluctance  till  his  field  a|[ain:  the 
accumulation  of  a  few  years  would  end  m  a  vaca- 
tion of  agriculture,  and  the  husbandman  would 
apply  himself  to  some  more  profitable  callin^f. 

If  the  exportation  of  corn  were  totally  prohibit- 
ed, the  quantity  possible  to  be  consumeu  among 
us  would  be  quickly  knowiu  and  being  known 
would  rarely  be  exceeded ;  for  why  shouki  com 
be  gatherea  which  cannot  be  sold  7  we  should 
therefore  have  little  superfluity  in  the  most 
fiiyourable  seasons;  for  the  Mrmer,  like  the 
lest  of  mankind,  acts  in  hope  of  success,  and  the 
harvest  seldom  outgoes  the  expectation  of  the 
spring.  But  for  droughts  or  blights,  we  should 
•ever  be  provided ;  any  infemperature  of  seasons 
would  rcJUuce  us  to  distress,  which  we  now  only 
seed  .of  in  our  histories ;  what  is  now  scarcity, 
would  then  be  famine. 

What  would  be  caused  by  prohibiting  expor- 
tation, will  be  caused  in  a  less  degree  by  ob- 
structing it,  and  in  some  degree  by  eveiy  deduc- 
lioo-  of  encouragement ;  as  we  lessen  nope,  we 
shall  lessen  labour ;  as  we  lessen,  labour^  we 
shall  lessen  plenty.  , 

It  must  aNrays  be  steadily  remembered,  thai 


the  good  of  the  bounty  is  certain,  and  evil  avoida- 
ble ;  that  by  the  hope  of  exportation  com  will  be 
increaaed,  and  that  this  increase  may  be  kept  al 
home. 

Plenty  can  only  be  produced  by  encours^ 
agricidture;  and  agriculture  can  be  encoura^red 
only  by  making  it  gainfuL  No  influence  can 
dispose  the  farmer  to  sow  what  he  cannot  sell ; 
and  if  he  is  not  to  have  the  chance  of  scarcity  b 
his  favour,  he  will  take  care  that  there  nefcr 
shall  be  plenty. 

The  truth  of  these  principles  our  ancestors 
discovered  by  reason,  and  t])e>French  hare  now 
found  it  by  experience.  In  this  regulation  ve 
have  the  honour  of  being  masters  to  those  who, 
in  commercial  policy,  have  been  long  accouDied 
the  masters  oi  the  world.  Their  prejudxe«, 
their  emulation,  and  their  vanity,  have  st  ku; 
submitted  to  learn  of  us  bow  to  ensure  the 
bounties  of  nature  ;  and  it  forms  a  strange  rici^ 
sitade  of  opinions,  that  should  incline  us  to  repeal 
the  law  which  our  rivals  are  adopting. 

It  may  be  speciously  enough  proposed,  that 
the  bounty  should  be  disconunned  sooner.  Of 
this  every  man  will  have  his  own  opmioD; 
which,  as  no  general  principles  can  reach  it,  viD 
always  seem  to  him  more  reasonable  than  that  of 
another.  This  is  a  question  of  which  the  suit 
is  always  changing  with  time  and  place,  and 
which  it  is  ther^ore  very  difficult  to  state  er  to 
discuss. 

It  may  however  be  considered,  that  the  cfaai^ 
of  old  establishments  is  always  an  evil ;  and  that 
therefore,  where  the  ^ood  of  the  change  is  not 
certain  and  constant,  it  is  better  to  preserve  that 
reverence  and  that  confidence  which  is  prodooed 
by  consistency  of  conduct  and  permanency  of 
laws. 

That,  since  the  bounty  was  so  fixed,  the  price 
of  money  has  been  much  diminished :  so  that 
the  boimty  does  not  operate  so  far  as  wbeo  it 
was  first  nxed,  but  the  price  at  which  it  cesses, 
though  nominally  the  same,  has,  in  effect  and  in 
reality,  gradually  diminished. 

It  IS  difficult  to  discover  any  reason  why  that 
bounty,  which  has  produced  so  much  good,  sod 
has  hitherto  produced  no  harm,  should  be  with- 
drawn or  abated.  It  is  possible,  that,  if  it  wen 
reduced  lower,  it  would  still  be  the  motiTe  of 
agriculture,  and  the  cause  of  plenty ;  but  why 
we  ihould  desert  experience  for  conjecture,  and 
exchange  a  known  for  a  possible  good,  will  sot 
easily  be  discovered.  If  by  a  balance  of  probs- 
bilities,  in  which  a  grain  if  dust  may  turn  the 
scale — or  by  a  curious  scheme  of  calrulatioo,  b 
which,  if.  one  poi^ulate  in  a  thousand  be  cro- 
neous,  the  deductbn  which  promises  plenty  may 
end  in  famine  j — if,  by  a  specioas  mode  of  uncer- 
tain ratiocination,  the  critical  point  at  which  the 
bounty  should  stop,  might  seem  to  be  discovered ; 
I  shall  still  contmue  to  believe  that  it  is  nan 
safe  to  tmst  what  we  have  already  tried ;  and 
cannot  but  think  bread  a  product  of  too  maA 
importance  to  be  made  the  sport  of  sobcity 
and  the  topic  of  hypothetical  tfispatatiDii. 

The  advanta^  of  the  bounty  is  eyideut  and 
irrefVagable.  Since  the  bounty  was  giveo,  m^ 
titudes  eat  wheat  who  did  not  eat  it  before,  and 
yet  the  price  of  wheat  has  abated.  What  man 
IS  to  be  hoped  fifom  any  change  of  practice  7  ir 
alteration  cannot  make  our  condition  better,  asfl 
is  therefore  vsiy  likely  to  make  it  worse. 
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It  IS  genenlly  agreed  by  tlie  writers  of  all  par* 
ties,  that  few  crimes  are  equal,  in  their  degree  of 
guilt,  to  that  of  calumniating  a  good  and  gentle, 
or  defending  a  wicked  and  opprasaive  aominis- 
tration. 

It  is  therefore  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  of 
mind,  that  I  reflect  how  often  I  have  employed 
my  pen  in  vindication  of  the  present  ministry, 
and  their  dependents  and  adherents,  how  often 
I  have  detected  the  specious  ftllacies  of  the  ad- 
vocates for  independence,  how  often  1  have  soft- 
ened the  obstinacy  of  patriotism,  and  how  often 
triumphed  over  the  clamour  of  opposition. 

I  have,  indeed,  observed  but  one  set  of  men, 
upon  whom  all  my  arguments  have  been  thrown 
away ;  which  neither  flattery  can  draw  to  com- 
pliance, nor  threats  reduce  to  submission;  and 
who  have,  notwithstanding  all  expedients  that 
either  invention  or  experience  could  suggest, 
continued  to  exert  their  abilities  in  a  vigorous 
and  constant  opposition  of  all  our  measures. 

The  unaccountable  behaviour  of  these  men, 
the  enthusiastic  resolution  with  which,  after  a 
hundred  successive  defeats,  they  still  renewed 
their  attacks :  the  spirit  with  wmch  they  conti- 
nued to  repeat  their  arguments  in  the  senate, 
though  they  found  a  majority  determined  to  con- 
demn them;  and  the  inflexibility  with  which 
they  rejected  all  offers  of  places  and  prefer- 
ments, at  last  excited  my  curiosity  so  far,  that  I 
applied  myself  to  inquire  with  great  diligence 
into  the  real  motives  of  their  conduct,  and  to 
discover  what  principle  it  was  that  had  force  to 
inspire  such  unextinguishable  zeal,  and  to  ani- 
mate svich  unwearied  etSatU, 

For  this  reason  I  attempted  to  cultivate  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
that  party,  and  imagined  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary fi>r  some  time  to  dissemble  my  sentiments, 
that  I  might  learn  theirs. 

Dissimulation  to  a  true  politician  is  not.diffi- 
cult,  a|id  therefore  I  readily  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  a  proselyte ;  but  found,  that  their  prin- 
ciple of  action  was  no  other,  than  that  which 


they  make  no  scruple  of  avowing  in  the  most 
public  manner,  notwithstanding  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  to  which  it  every  day  exposes  theng, 
and  the  loss  of  those  honours  and  profits  from 
which  it  excludes  them. 

This  wild  passion,  or  principle,  is  a  kmd  of 
fanaticism  by  which  they  distinguish  those  of 
their  own  party,  and  which  they  look  upon  as  a 
certain  inaication  of  a  great  mind.  We  havd 
no  name  for  it  at  couH;  out  among  theinselvoi 
they  term  it  by  a  kind  of  cant-phrase,  a  regard  fit 
poMierity, 

This  passion  seems  to  predominate  in  all  thehr 
conduct,  to  regulate  every  action  of  their  lives, 
and  sentiment  of  their  minds;    I  have  heanl 

L and  P ,  when  they  have  made  a  vigo^ 

rous  op]x>sition,  or  blasted  the  blossom  of  some 
ministerial  scheme,  cry  out,  in  the  height  of 
their  exultations.  This  will  deaerve  the  tkmik$  if 
posterity!  And  when  their  adversaries,  as  it 
much  more  frequently  falls  out,  have  out-num- 
bered and  overthrown  them,  llicy  will  soj  with 
an  air  of  revenge,  and  a  kind  of  gloomy  tnumph, 
Potterity  %dUI  curte  you  for  this. 

It  is  common  among  men  under  the  influence 
of  any  kind  of  frenzy,  to  believe  that  all  the 
world  has  the  same  odd  notions  that  disorder 
their  own  imaginations.  Did  these  unhappy 
men,  these  deluded  patriots,  know  how  little  we 
are  concerned  about  posterity,  they  wouM  never 
attempt  to  fright  us  with  their  curses,  or  tempt 
us  to  a  neglect  of  our  own  interest  by  a  prospect 
of  their  gratitude. 

But  so  strong  is  their  infatuation,  that  they 
seem  to  have  forgotten  even  the  priqmry  law  of 
self-preservation;  for  they  sacrifice  without 
scruple  every  flattering  hope^  every  darling  en- 
joyment, and  every  satisfaction  of  life,  to  thif 
ru/tfig  passion,  and  appear  in  every  step  to  con- 
sult not  so  much  their  own  advanti^,  as  that  of 
posterity. 

Strange  delusion!  that  can  confine  all  their 
thoughu  to  a  race  of  men  whom  they  neither 
know,  nor  can  know ;  from  whom  nothing  is  lu 
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be  feared,  nor  any  thing  expected  ;  who  cannot 
even  bribe  a  speaaJ  jury,  nor  have  so  much  as  a 
•Ingle  riband  to  bestow. 

This  fondne«  for  poeteHty  it  a  kind  of  naad- 
■ess  which  at  Rome  was  onee  ahnost  epidemi- 
cal, and  infected  even  the  women  and  tne  chil- 
dren. It  reigned  there  till  the  entire  deetruction 
of  Carthage ;  after  which  it  bc^an  to  be  less 
general,  and  in  a  few  years  afterwards  a  remedy 
was  discovered,  by  which  it  was  almost  entirely 
eziinfuished. 

In  England  it  nerer  pievailed  in  any  such 
deeree ;  some  few  of  the  ancient  Barona  seem 
indeed  to  have  been  disoideied  by  it ;  but  the 
contagion  has  been  for  the  most  part  timely 
checked,  and  our  ladies  have  been  generally  free. 

But  there  has  been  in  every  afi;e  a  set  of  men 
much  admired  and  reverenced,  who  have  affected 
to  be  always  talking  of  posterity,  aqid  have  laid 
out  their  lives  up)n  the  composition  of  jioems, 
for  the  sake  of  being  applauded  by  thi«  imagi- 
nary generation. 

The  present  poets  I  reckon  amonr  the  most 
mexoraole  enemies  of  our  most  ezceuent  minis- 
try, and  much  doubt  whether  any  method  will 
cilect  the  cure  of  a  distemper,  which  in  this 
class  of  men  may  be  termea  not  an  accidental 
disease,  but  a  defect  in  their  original  fiame  and 
constitution. 

Mr.  Brooke^  a  name  I  mention  with  all  the 
detestation  suitable  to  my  character,  could  not 
forbear  discovering  this  depravity  of  his  mind 
in  his  very  prologue,  which  is  fined  with  senti- 
ments so  wild,  and  so  much  unheard  of  among 
those  who  freouent  levees  and  courts,  that  I 
much  doubt,  whether  the  zealous  licenser  pro- 
ceeded any  further  in  his  examination  ot  his 
performance. 

He  might  easily  perceive  that  a  man. 
Who  bade  l^a  morsl  beam  throuf  h  every  age, 
waa  too  much  a  bigot  to  exploded  notions,  to 
compose  a  play  wh^h  he  could  license  without 
manifest  hazard  of  his  office,  a  hazard  which  no 
man  would  incur  untainted  with  the  love  of  pos- 
terity. 

We  cannot  therefore  wonder  that  an  author, 
wholly  possessed  by  this  passion,  should  vent 
liis  resentment  for  the  licenser's  just  refusal,  in 
virulent  advertisements,  insolent  complaints, 
and  scurrilous  assertions  of  his  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  proceed  in  defiance  of  autlionty  to 
•olicit  a  subscription. 

This  temper,  which  I  have  been  describing,  is 
almost  complicated  with  ideas  of  the  high  pre- 
roe;atives  of  human  nature,  of  a  sacred  unauen* 
able  birthright,  which  no  man  has  conferred 
upon  us,  and  which  neither  kings  can  take,  nor 
fenates  give  away ;  which  we  may  justly  assert 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  it  is  attacked,  and 
which,  if  ever  it  should  happen  to  be  lost,  we 
may  take  the  first  opportunity  to  recover  it. 

The  natural  consequence  of  these  chimeras  is 
contempt  of  authority,  and  an  irreverence  for 
any  sujieriority  but  what  is  founded  upon  merit ; 
and  their  notions  of  merit  are  very  peculiar,  for 
Vi  is  among  them  no  great  proof  of  merit  to  be 
wealthy  ami  powerful,  to  wear  a  garter  or  a  star, 
to  command  a  regiment  or  a  seruite,  to  have  the 
Ciur  of  the  minister  or  of  the  king,  or  to  possess 
•ny  of  those  virtues  and  ezceuences,  which 
among  us  entitle  a  man  to  little  less  than  wor- 
■hip  and  prostration.  I 


We  may  therefore  easily  oonceiye  that  Mr. 
Brooke  thought  himself  entitled  to  be  imporuf 
nate  for  a  license,  because,  in  his  own  opmion, 
ha  deserved  one,  and  to  oompiaJB  thus  loudly  at 
toe  repinse  he  met  with* 

His  complaints  will  have,  I  lx^)ey  bat  littis 
weight  with  the  public;  since  the  opinions  of 
the  sect  in  which  k^  is  enlisted  are  exposed, 
tin^  shown  to  be  evidently  and  demonstrably 
opposite  to  that  system  of  subordination  and 
dependence,  to  wmch  we  are  indebted  for  the 
present  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  and  that  cheer- 
fulness and  readiness  with  which  the  two  hooMS 
cqncnr  in  all  oar  designs. 

I  shall,  however,  to  silence  him  entirely,  or  at 
least  to  show  those  of  our  party  that  he  oe^ 
to  be  silent,  consider  singly  eyery  instance  sf 
hardshi|>  and  oppression  which  be  has  dared  te 
pjjblifh  in  the  papcis,  ajMl  to  publish  in  such  a 
manner,  that  I  nope  no  man  will  condemo  me 
for  want  of  candour  in  becoming  ao  advocate 
for  the  ministry,  if  I  can  consider  his  advertise> 
ments  as  nothing  less  than  map^ttdto  Mi  emmtj» 

Let  me  be  forgiven  if  I  cannot  apeak  wilh 
temper  of  such  insolence  as  this ;  is  a  man  with- 
out title,  pension,  or  place,  to  suspect  the  impsr* 
tiality  or  the  judgment  of  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  administration  of  public  affairs  ? 
Is  he,  when  the  law  is  not  strictly  observed  in 
regard  to  him,  to  think  himself  M^gtieped,  to  te!l 
his  sentimenti  in  print,  assert  his  claim  to  better 
usaji^  and  fly  ibr  redhress  to  another  tribunal? 

If  such  practices  be  permitted,  I  will  not  ves- 
tore  to  fbretell  the  effecti  of  them ;  the  ministnr 
may  soon  be  convinced,  that  such  sufferers  wiu 
find  compassion,  and  that  it  is  safer  not  to  besr 
hard  upon  them,  than  to  allow  them  to  conmlsin. 

The  power  of  licensing  in  general  being  furmly 
establistied  by  an  Act  of  Ariiament,  ow  poet 
has  not  attempted  to  call  in  questioii,  but  eoo- 
tents  himself  with  censuring  the  niannar  in 
which  it  has  been  executed :  so  that  I  am  sot 
now  engaged  to  sssert  the  heenaer'a  authorityt 
but  to  defend  his  conduct 

The  poet  seems  to  think  himself  a^rieveJ, 
because  the  licenser  kept  his  tragedy  in  his  handi 
one  and  twenty  days,  whereas  tbs  lawallowi 
him  to  detain  it  only  fourteen. 

Where  will  the  insolenoe  of  the  maleoontenti 
end  7  Or  how  are  such  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions possibly  to  be  satisfied  7  Was  it  evsr 
known  that  a  man  exalted  into  a  high  station, 
dismissed  a  suppliant  in  the  time  limited  by  law? 
Ought  not  Mr.  Brooke  to  think  himself  nappy 
that  his  play  was  not  detained  longer?  It  tie 
had  been  aept  a  year  in  suspense,  what  redress 
could  he  have  obtained  ?  Let  the  Jioets  remem- 
ber, when  they  appear  before  the  licenser,  or  his 
deputy,  that  they  stand  at  the  tribunal  froa 
which  there  is  no  appeal  permitted,  and  when 
nothinff  will  so  well  become  them  as  revereoos 
and  submission. 

Mr.  Brooke  mentions  in  his  prefooe  his  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  his  own  country :  had  he 
extended  his  inquiries  to  the  eivil  law,  he  ooaM 
have  found  a  full  justification  of  the  lioenset's 
conduct,  Jloal  jumdi  ui  ssyWers  suem  «iiel»- 
riitUem, 

If  then  it  be  lAc  buti$UM9  ^  a  good  fmigt  t» 
eniargt  hit  outAorily,  was  it  not  in  the  Mcrasir 
the  utmost  clemency  and  forbearaiiee,  to  exki' 
fourteen  days  only  to  twenty-one. 
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I  sappoM  thia  great  man's  inclinaiioa  to  per- 
form at  least  this  duty  of  a  e;ood  judge,  is  not 
questioned  by  any,  either  of  bis  friends  or  ene- 
mies. I  may  therefore  venture  to  hope,  that  he 
will  extend  his  power  by  proper  degrees,  and 
that  I  shall  live  to  see  a  miuecontent  writer  ear- 
nestly soliciting  for  the  copy  of  a  play,  which  he 
had  delivered  to  the  licenser  twenty  years  be- 
fixe. 

^*  I  waited,"  says  he,  "  often  on  the  licenser, 
and  with  the  atmost  importunity  entreated  an 
answer."  Let  Mr.  Brooke  consider,  whether 
that  importunity  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
Uie  disappointment.  Let  him  reflect  how  much 
more  decent  it  had  been  to  have  waited  the  lei- 
sure of  a  great  man,  than  to  have  pressed  upon 
him  with  repeated  petitiotas,  and  to  have  in- 
truded upon  those  precious  moments  which  he 
has  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Brooke  was  doubdess  led  into  this  impro- 
per manner  of  actin?,  by  an  erroneous  notion 
that  the  grant  of  a  license  was  not  an  act  of 
favour,  but  of  justice ;  a  mistake  into  which  he 
could  not  have  fallen,  but  from  a  supine  inatten- 
tion to  the  design  of  the  statute,  which  was  only 
to  bring  poets  into  subjection  and  dependence, 
not  to  encourage  gooa  writers,  but  to  discou- 
rage all. 

There  lies  no  obligation  upon  the  licenser  to 
grant  his  sanction  to' a  olay,  however  excellent; 
nor  can  Mr.  Brooke  demand  any  reparation, 
whatever  applause  his  performance  may  meet 
with. 

^  Another  grievance  is,  that  the  licenser  aa- 
mgned  no  reason  for  his  refusal.  This  is  a  higher 
Btrain  of  ^aolence  than  any  of  the  former.  Is  it 
for  a  poet  to  demand  a  licenser's  reason  for  his 
proceedinga  7  Is  he  not  rather  to  acouiesce  in 
the  decision  of  authority,  and  conclude  tiiat  there 
are  reasons  which  he  cannot  comprehend  7 

Unhappy  would  it  be  for  men  in  power,  were 
the^  always  obliged  to  publish  the  motives  of 
their  conduct.  What  is  power  but  the  liberty  of 
acting  without  being  accountable?  The  advo- 
cates for  the  Licensing  Act  have  alleged,  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  always  had  authority 
to  prohibit  the  representation  of  a  play  for  Just 
reasons.  Why  then  did  we  call  in  all  our  force 
to  procure  an  act  of  parliament  7  Was  it  to  en- 
able him  to  do  what  he  has  always  done?  to 
confirm  an  authority  which  no  man  attempted  to 
impair,  or  pretended  to  dispute  7  No  certainly : 
our  intention  was  to  invest  him  with  new  privi- 
leges, and  to  empower  him  to  do  that  tvUhoiU 
reason,  which  with  reason  he  could  do  before. 

We  have  found  by  lon^  experience,  that  to  lie 
under  a  necessity  of  assigning  reasons,  is  very 
troublesome,  and  that  many  an  excellent  design 
has  miscarried  by  the  loss  of  time  spent  unneces- 
sarilv  in  examinme  reasons. 

Always  to  eall  for  reasons,  and  always  to  re- 
j^n  them,  shows  a  strange  degree  of  perverse- 
nese ;  yet  such  is  the  daily  behaviour  or  our  ad- 
versaries, who  have  never  yet  been  satisfied  with 
any  reasons  that  have  been  offered  by  us. 

They  have  made  it  their  practice  to  demand 
once  a  year  the  reasons  for  wliich  we  maintain  a 
standing  army. 

One  year  we  told  them  that  it  was  necessary, 
because  all  the  nations  round  us  were  involvea 
ifi  war  i  this  had  no  effect  upon  them, and  there- 
fore resolving  to  do  our  utmoet  ibr  their  satisfac- 


tion, we  told  them  the  next  year  that  it  was 
necessary,  because  all  the  nations  round  us  wem 
at  peace. 

This  reason  finding  no  better  reception  than 
the  other,  we  had  recourse  to  our  apprehensiooa 
of  an  invasion  from  the  Pretender,  of  an  inaar- 
rection  in  favour  of  gtn,  and  of  a  general  diaaffe» 
tion  among  the  people. 

But  aa  ibev  continue  atill  impenetrable,  and 
obliee  us  atill  to  assign  our  annual  reasons,  w0 
shaU  spare  no  endeavour  to  procure  such  as  mi^ 
be  more  satisfactory  than  anv  of  the  former. 

The  reason  we  once  gave  for  building  barradui 
was  for  fear  of  the  plague,  and  we  intend  next 
vfju  to  propose  the  augmentation  of  our  troo|p 
for  fear  of  a  fkmine. 

The  committee,  by  which  the  act  for  lirenaif^ 
the  atage  was  drawn  up,  had  too  long  known  th# 
inconvenience  of  giving  reasons,  and  were  t09 
well  acquainted  with  the  characters  of  great  mci^ 
to  lay  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  or  hia  depu^ 
under  any  such  tormenting  obligation. 

Yet  lest  Mr.  Brooke  should  imagine  that  a 
license  was  refused  him  without  just  reasonsi  1 
shall  condescend  to  treat  him  with  more  regard 
than  he  can  reasonably  expect,  and  point  oat 
such  sentiments  as  not  only  justly  exposed  him 
to  that  refusal,  but  would  hiave  provoked  anj 
ministnr  less  merciful  than  the  present  to  hama 
inflicted  some  heavier  penalties  upon  him. 

His  prologue  is  fillea  with  such  insinuations  m 
no  friend  of  our  excellent  flovemment  can  read 
without  indignation  and  abnorrence,  and  cannot 
but  be  owned  to  be  a  proper  introduction  to  audi 
scenes,  as  seem  designed  to  kindle  in  the  audi* 
ence  a  flame  of  opposition,  patriotism,  pnblie 
spirit,  and  independency ;  that  spirit  which  w« 
have  so  long'enaeavoured  to  suppress,  and  whidi 
cannot  be  revived  without  the  entire  subversioD 
of  all  our  schemes. 

The  seditious  poet,  not  content  with  makinf 
an  open  attack  upon  us,  by  declaring  m  plaai 
terms,  that  he  looks  upon  ueedom  aa  the  only 
source  of  public  happiness  and  national  security^ 
has  endeavoured  with  subtlety,  eaual  to  hia  ma* 
lice,  to  make  ua  suspicious  of  our  nrmeat  frienda^ 
to  infect  our.  consultations  with  distrust,  and  U> 
ruin  us  by  disunitinff  us. 

This  indeed  will  not  be  easily  effected ;  a 
union  founded  upon  interest  and  cemented  faj 
dependence  is  naturally  lasting ;  but  confederap 
cies  which  owe  their  rise  to  virtue  or  more  oon- 
formity  of  sentiments,  are  (juickly  dissolved, 
since  no  individual  has  any  thm^  either  to  hojM 
or  fear  for  himself,  and  public  spirit  is  generallj 
too  weak  to  combat  with  private  passions. 

The  poet  has,  however,  attempted  to  weakflN 
our  combination  by  an  artful  and  riy  aaaertioiiy 
which,  if  suffered  lo  remain  unoonfnted,  m^ 
operate  by  decrees  upon  our  minds  in  the  dajv 
or  leisure  and  retirement  which  are  now  ap> 
proaching,  and  perhaps  fill  us  with  snch  aumdaaa- 
as  may  at  least  very  much  embarrass  our  afiaira. 

The  law  by  which  the  Swedes  justified  their 
opposition  to  the  encroachments  oc  the  King  «f 
Denmark,  he  not  only  calls 

Orest  lTature*a  )iw,  th«  law  within  the  tnsal, 
but  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  it  is 

Stamped  by  Hesven  upon  th«  uclectsr'd  mlixL 

By  which  he  evidently  intends  to  insinuate  • 
maxim  which  is,  I  hope,  aa  fiikie  aa  it  in  pani> 
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H«  hat  debMKhM  cIm  fMiliM  of  o«r  eemmrjf 
And  rid—  trittinpliuit.  while  hercapUv*  aona 
Await  hi*  iknI,  the  iUiien  •!»▼«  of  pMriinn. 
Or  fetterHl  in  iheir  fea 


eious,  that  men  mre  iMturaUy  fond  of  libartjr  tin 
those  unborn  ideu  and  desires  are  effaced  by- 
literature. 

The  author,  if  he  be  not  a  man  mewed  up  in  mw  •  *i.  *  j  *  u  •  •  - 
his  soliuiiy  study,  and  entirely  unacquainted  With  ^^^f."**^  ^^^^  ~  r""^"  I^  omr  ropeiws, 
the  condiJct  of  Ue  present  linistoy,  must  know  f"^  ft**  P~Pf  ^'^^  ^  authority  which  we  s» 
that  we  hare  hitherto  acted  upon  Idiflferent  prin-  }f  "«^*,,"*  courts^jrmed  b^fem'  and  the  urn. 
ciples.  We  have  always  r^ed  UuJ$  as  %o/lA€wul.  Thus  are  those gayeliea end*, 
g^at  obstructions  to  our  scheme  of  suboidina-  JoymentMhoseel^t  amusemento  and  lulhng 
Son,  and  have  theitrfbre,  when  we  have  heard  of  t^^^T^'^.u  •  ^^^^'^^J  ^  *  *^Jf 
•ny  man  lemarkably  mUttertd,  carefuUy  noted  ""^  J'^^*?  ^  J»f  '^'^•""f  ^^  •""^ 
hiidown  as  the  most  proper  p?r«m  for  iy  em-    "^.•ff'?^^ 

ployments  of  trust  or  hWur,  knd  oon«ier^him    JJ^^,  debmickery.    Tbe  author  ou^  to  be  toM^ 
M  a  man  in  whom  we  could  safely  repose  our   thatcourtsarenot  to  be  mentioned  with  so  Ultlj 

^     '  ceremony,    and    that   thou^    gallantries  and 

aknours  are  admitted  there,  it  ia  almost  tieasoe 
to  suppose  them  infected  with  debaocbery  or 


most  important  secrets.' 

From  among  the  uneducated  and  wMtered  we 
have  chosen  not  only  our  ambassadors  and  oth< 


necotiators,  but  even  oar  joumalisu  and  paii»- 
phleteers ;  nor  have  we  had  any  reason  to  chan^v 
our  measures,  or  to  repent  of  the  confideoue 
which  we  have  placed  in  ignorance. 

Are  we  now  therefore  to  be  told,  that  tliis 
law  is 

8tamp*d  upon  th*  unlecter*d  mind  f 

Are  we  to  suspect  our  placemen,  our  pensioners, 
our  oenerals,  our  lawyers,  our  best  friends  in 
both  liouses,  all  our  adherents  among  the  atheisi.*' 
and  infidels,  and  our  very  gaietteers,  clerks  and 
court-pa|ses,  as  friends  to  inidepandency  7  Doubu 
less  this  IS  the  tendency  of  his  assertion,  but  we 
have  known  them  too  long  to  be  thus  impoft'rt 
upon,  the  unUitered  have  been  our  warmest  ai\d 
most  constant  defenders,  nor  have  we  omitted 
any  thing  to  deserve  their  favour,  but  have 
always  endeavoured  to  raise  their  reputation  ^ 
extend  their  influence,  and  increase  their  numbc  r. 

In  his  first  act  he  abounds  with  sentiments 
very  inconsistont  with  the  ends  for  which  Uif 
power  of  licensing  was  granted;  to  enumerate 
them  all  would  be  to  transcribe  a  ^reat  part  of 
his  play,  a  task  which  I  shall  very  willingly  leavt* 
$0  others,  who,  though  true  friends  to  the  govem- 
iiMint,  are  not  inflamed  with  zeal  so  fiery  and  in-- 
patient as  mine,  and  therefore  do  not  feel  tho 
same  emotions  of  rage  and  resentment  at  tlit^ 
sight  of  those  infamous  passages,  in  which  vena- 
lity and  dependence  are  represented  as  mean  in 
themiselvea,  and  productive  of  remorse  and  infe- 
licity. 

Chie  line  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  b^ 
erased  from  every  copy  by  a  special  act  of  parliii- 
ment,  is  mentioned  by  Anderson,  as  pronounced 
by  the  hero  in  his  sleep, 

O  8wed«n,  O  my  country,  yec  PU  savs  thes. 

This  line  I  have  reaaon  to  believe  thrown  out  as 
a  kind  of  a  watch- word  for  the  opposing  &ction, 
who,  when  they  meet  in  their  seditious  assem- 
blies, have  been  observed  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
their  breasts,  and  cry  out  with  great  vehemence 
«f  accent, 

O  B  ,  O  my  country,  yet  1*11  save  thes. 

In  the  second  scene  he  endeavours  to  fix  epi- 
thets of  contempt  upon  those  passions  and  ae- 
■res  which  have  been  always  found  most  useful 
to  the  ministry,  and  most  opposite  to  the  spirit 
of  independency. 

Base  fear,  the  lazlnen  of  luat,  gross  appethas, 
These  are  the  ladder*  and  tbe  grovelling  foocaio^ 
BroBB  whence  the  orrsnt  rises 
•••■•  aad  soipisr^  taiihs  soul's  ssrvlUtv. 


lust 

It  is  obaervable,  that  when  this  hateful  writs 
has  conceived  any  thought  of  an  uncommon  ais- 
li^i^ity,  a  thought  which  tends  in  a  more  parti* 
cular  manner  to  excite  the  loye  of  liberty,  ani- 
mate the  heat  of  patriotism,  or  degrade  the 
majesty  of  kings,  he  takes  care  to  put  it  b  the 
mouth  of  his  hero,  that  it  may.  be  more  fixcably 
unpressed  uf>on  his  reader.  Thus  Ointavus, 
speaking  of  his  tatters,  cries  out, 

Yea,  my  Arvida, 

Beyond  the  a  weeping  of  the  proudest  train 

That  shades  a  monarch'a  heel,  I  prise  thetM  weeda, 

For  they  are  sacred  to  my  couniry^  fresdom. 

Here  this  abandoned  son  of  liberty  makes  a  full 
discovery  of  his  execrable  principles  ;  the  tatters 
of  Gustavus,  the  usual  dr^  of  the  assertors  of 
these  doctrines,  are  of  more  divimty,  because 
they  are  sacred  to  freedom,  than  the  somptaoos 
ana  magnificent  robes  of  regality  itaelC  Sudi 
sentimente  are  truly  detestable,  nor  could  any 
thing  be  an  aggravatioii  of  the  author's  guilt, 
except  his  ludicrous  manner  of  mentioning  a 
monarch. 

^  The  hed  of  a  monoreA,  or  even  the  print  of 
his  ktdf  is  a  thing  too  venerable  and  sacred  to 
be  treated  with  such  levity,  and  placed  in  con- 
trast with  rags  and  poverty.  He  tnat  will  spe^ 
contemptuously  of  the  hed  of  a  tnonareJk,  wfll, 
whenever  he  can  with  security,  speak  contemp- 
tuously of  his  head. 

These  are  the  most  glaring  passagea  which 
have  occurred,  in  the  perusal  of  the  first  pages; 
my  indignation  will  not  suffer  me  to  proceed  far- 
ther, and  I  think  much  better  of  the  licenser, 
than  to  believe  he  went  so  far. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  set  down, 
the  reader  will  easily  observe,  that  I  have  stnined 
no  expression  beyond  its  natoral  import,  and 
have  divested  myself  of  all  heat,  partiality,  and 
prejudice. 

so  far  therefore  is  Mr.  Brooke  from  having  r»> 
ceived  any  hard  or  unwarrantoble  treatment, 
that  the  licenser  has  only  acted  in  pursuance  of 
that  law  to  which  he  owes  his  power,  a  Uw 
which  every  admirer  of  the  administration  must 
own  to  be  very  necessary,  and  to  have  prodoMd 
very  salutary  effects. 

1  am  indeed  surprised,  that  this  great  office 
is  not  drawn  out  into  a  longer  series  of  deputa- 
tions, since  it  might  afford  a  gainful  and  reputa- 
hie  employment  to  a  great  number  of  the  friends 
of  the  government ;  and  I  should  think,  instead 
of  having  immediate  recourse  to  the  deputy- 
licenser  himself,  it  might  be  sufficient  honoar 
(or  uorpottyttnept  theUnnO^  totlaiid  btr^ 
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teeadfld  in  the  pretence  of  the  deputy  of  the  de- 
puty's deputy  in  the  nineteenth  subordination. 

Such  a  number  cannot  but  be  thought  neces- 
■ary,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  g^reat  work 
of  drawing  up  an  index  expurgatoriMM  to  all  the 
old  plays ;  which  is.  I  hope,  already  undertaken, 
or  if  it  has  been  hitherto  unhappily  neglected,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  recommend. 

The  productions  of  our  old  poets  are  crowded 
with  passages  very  unfit  for  the  ears  of  an  Eng- 
lish audience,  ana  which  cannot  be  pronounced 
without  irritating  the  minds  of  the  people. 

This  censure  I  do  not  confine  to  those  hnes  in 
which  liberty,  natural  equality,  wicked  minis- 
ters, deluded  kings,  mean  arts  of  negotiation, 
venal  senates,  mercenary  troops,  oppressive  of- 
ficers, servile  and  exorbitant  taxes,  universal  cor- 
ruption, the  luxuries  of  a  court,  the  miseriea  of 
Che  people,  the  decline  of  trade,  or  the  happiness 
of  independency  are  directly  mentioned.  These 
are  such  glaring  passages  as  cannot  be  suffered 
to  pass  without  the  most  supine  and  criminal  ne- 
gligence. I  hope  the  vigilance  of  the  licensers 
will  extend  to  all  such  speeches  and  soliloquies 
as  tend  to  recommend  the  pleasures  of  virtue, 
the  tranquillity  of  an  uncomipted  head,  and  the 
satisfactions  of  conscious  innocence ;  for  though 
such  strokes  aa  these  do  not  appear  to  a  common 
eye  to  threaten  any  danger  to  the  government, 
yet  it  is  well  known  to  more  penetrating  obser- 
yers,  that  they  have  such  consequences  as  can- 
not be  too  diligently  obviated,  or  too  cautiously 
avoided. 

A  man,  who  becomes  once  enamoured  of  the 
'^rms  of  virtue,  is  apt  to  be  very  little  concerned 
about  the  acquisition  of  wealth  or  titles,  and  is 
therefore  not  easily  induced  to  act  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  his  real  sentiments,  or  to  vote  at  the 
word  of  command ;  by  contracting  his  desires, 
and  regulating  his  appetites,  he  wants  much  less 
than  oUier  men,  and  every  one  versed  in  the  arts 
offfovemment  can  tell,  that  men  are  more  easily 
mmienced  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  necea- 

MtOUS. 

This  is  not  the  only  reason  why  virtue  should 
not  receive  too  much  countenanee  from  a  Ucena- 
ed  stage;  her  admirers  and  followers  are  not 
ooly  naturally  independent,  but  learn  such  a 
imifbrm  and  consistent  manner  of  speaking  and 
acting,  that  they  frequently  by  the  mere  force  of 
artless  honesty  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which 
snbtlety  and  politics  can  throw  in  their  way,  and 
obtain  their  ends  in  spite  of  the  most  profound 
and  sagacious  ministry. 

Such  then  are  the  passages  to  be  expunged  by^ 
the  licensers :  in  many  parts  indeed  the  speeches 
will  be  imperfect,  and  the  action  appear  not 
regularly  conducted,  but  the  Poet  Laureat  may 
easily  supply  these  vacuities,  by  inserting  some 
of  his  own  verses  in  praise  of  wealth,  luzuiy, 
and  venality. 

But,  alas!  all  those  pernicious  sentiments 
which  shall  be  banished  from  the  sta^  will  be 
▼eoted  from  the  press,  and  more  studiously  read 
.bacause  they  are  prohibited. 

I  cannot  but  earnestly  implore  the  friends  of 
the  government  to  leave  no  art  untried  by  which 
we  may  hope  to  succeed  in  our  design  of  ez- 
tendin^  the  power  of  the  licenser  to  the  press, 
and  ormaking  it  cnminal  to  publish  any  thing 
without  an  imftrknatur. 

How  much  would  this  single  law  lighten  the 


mighty  burden  of  state  affairs !  with  how  much 
security  might  our  ministers  enjoy  their  honours, 
their  places,  their  reputations,  ana  their  admirers, 
could  they  once  suppress  those  mahcious  invec- 
tives which  are  at  present  so  industriouslv  pro- 
pagated, and  so  eagerly  read ;  could  they  ninder 
any  amimenti  but  their  own  from  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  people,  and  stop  efiectually  the  voica 
of  cavil  and  Inquiry ! 

I  cannot  but  indulge  myself  a  little  while  by 
dwelling  on  this  pleasing  scene,  and  imagining 
those  halcycn-daytf  in  wmch  no  politics  shall  be 
read  but  thoee  of  the  Gazetteetj  nor  any  poetry 
but  that  of  the  Laureat ;  when  we  shall  hear  of 
nothing  but  the  successful  negotiations  of  our 

ministers,  and  the  great  actions  of 

How  much  happier  would  this  state  be  than 
those  perpetual  jealousies  and  contentions  which ' 
are  inseparable  from  knowledge  and  liberty,  and 
which  have  for  many  years  kept  this  nation  in 
perpetual  commotions. 

out  t^ese  are  times  rather  to  be  wished  for 
than  expected,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  our  un- 
quiet countrymen,  that  if  they  are  not  admitted 
to  the  knowledge  of  affairs,  they  are  alwavs  sus- 
pecting their  governors  of  designs  prejudicial  to 
their  interest ;  they  have  not  the  least  notion  of 
the  pleasing  tranquilUty  of  ignorance,  nor  call 
be  brought  to  imagine  that  they  are  kept  in  the 
dark,  lest  too  much  light  should  hurt  their  eves. 
They  have  long  claimed  a  right  of  directing  their 
superiors,  and  are  exasperated  at  the  least  men- 
tion uf  secrets  of  state. 

This  temper  makes  tliem  very  readily  encou- 
rage any  wnter  or  printer,  who,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life  or  fortune,  will  give  them  any  informa- 
tion: and  while  this  humour  prevails,  there 
never  will  be  wanting  some  daring  adventurer 
who  wUl  write  in  ddence  of  liberty,  and  some 
zealous  or  avaricious  printer  who  will  disperse 
his  papers. 

It  has  never  yet  been  found  that  any  power, 
however  vigilant  or  despotic,  has  been  able  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  seditious  journals, 
ballads,  essays,  and  dissertations  j  **  Considers^ 
tions  on  the  present  state  of  affitirs,"  and  *' In- 
quiries into  the  conduct  of  the  administration." 

Yet  I  must  confess,  that  considering  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  present  ministry  has  hitherto 
proceeded  in  their  attempts  to  drive  out  of  the 
worid  the  old  prejudices  of  patriotism  and  public 
spirit,  I  cannot  but  entertain  some  hopes,  that 
what  has  been  so  often  attempted  by  thor  pre- 
decessors, is  reserved  to  be  accomplished  by 
their  superior  abilities. 
If  I  might  presume  to  advise  them  upon  this 
-  i  affiur,  I  should  dissuade  them  from  any 
ct  attempt  upon  the  liberty  of  the  pres^ 
which  is  the  darling  of  the  common  people,  ana 
therefore  cannot  be  attacked  without  immediate 
danger.  They  may  proceed  by  a  more  sure  and 
silent  way,  and  attain  the  desired  end  without 
noise,  detraction,  or  oppression. 

There  are  scattered  over  this  kingdom  several 
little  seminaries,  in  which  the  lower  ranks  of 
people,  and  the  youngest  sons  of  our  nobility 
and  gentry  are  taught,  fiom  their  eariiest  in-' 
fancy,  the  pernicious  arts  of  spelling  and  r^d-' 
ing,  which  they  afterwards  continue  to  practise, 
very  much  to  the  disturbance  of  then-  own  quiet, 
and  the  interruption  of  ministerial  measures^ 
These  seminaries  may,  by  an  act  of  pariit- 


great 
direct 
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ment,  be  at  once  rapfyreiiMd,  and  that  our  poe- 
terity  be  deprived  of  all  means  of  reviving  thii 
eorrapt  method  of  education,  it  may  be  made 
felony  to  teach  to  read  without  a  licenae  from 
the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

This  expedient,  which  I  hope  will  be  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  mlgar,  must  infidlibly 
answer  the  great  end  proposed  by  it,  and  set  the 


power  of  the  court  not  only  mbtfin  the  insultf  •( 
the  poets,  but  in  a  short  time  above  the  neceaity 
ofiproviding  against  them.  The  bceoser  harmf 
his  authority  thus  extended,  wUI  in  time  enjoy 
the  title  and  the  salary  without  the  trowbie  oi 
exercising  his  power,  and  the  natioo  wiU  rettst 
length  in  ignorance  and  peaceb 
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Thi  usual  design  of  Addressee  of  this  sort  is 
lo  implore  the  candour  of  the  public  f  we  have 
always  had  the  more  pleasing  province  of  r^ 
turning  thanks,  and  making  acknowledffments 
for  the  kind  acceptance  which  our  MontUy  Col- 
lections have  met  with. 

This,  it  seems,  did  not  sufficiently  appear 
from  the  numerous  sale  and  repeatea  impres- 
sions of  our  books,  which  have  at  once  excc^eded 
our  merit  and  our  expectation ;  but  have  been 
still  more  plainly  attested  by  the  clamours,  rage, 
and  calumnies  of  our  competitors,  of  whom  we 
have  seldom  taken  any  notice,  not  only  because 
it  is  cruelty  to  insult  the  depressed,  and  folly  to 
engage  with  desperation,  but  because  we  con- 
sider all  their  outcries,  menaces,  and  boasts,  as 
nothing  more  than  advertisements  in  our  fa- 
vour, beingevidently  drawn  up  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  baSled  malice  and  disappointed  hope ; 
and  almost  discovering  in  plain  terms,  that  the 
unhappy  authors  have  seventy  thousand  London 
Magazines  mouldering  in  their  warehouses,  re- 
turned from  ail  parts  of  the  kingdom,  unsold, 
unread,  and  disregarded. 

Our  obligations  for  the  encouragement  we 
have  so  long  continued  to  receive,  are  so  much 
the  greater,  as  no  artifices  have  been  omitted  to 
supplant  us.  Our  adyersaries  cannot  be  denied 
the  praise  of  industry ;  how  far  they  can  be  cele- 
brated for  an  honest  industry  we  leave  to  the 
decision  of  the  public,  and  even  of  their  brethren 
the  booksellers,  not  including  those  whose  ad- 
vertisements they  obliterated  to  paste  their  in- 
vectives in  our  book. 

The  success  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
has  given  rise  to  almost  twenty  imitations  of  it, 
whidi  are  either  all  dead,  or  very  little  re^rded 
by  the  world.  Before  we  had  published  sixteen 
months,  we  met  with  such  a  general  approba- 
tion, that  a  knot  of  enterprising  geniuses,  and 
•agacious  inventors,  assemoled  from  all  parts  of 
the  town,  agreed  with  a  unanimity  natural  to 
understandings  of  the  same  size  to  seize  upon 
our  whole  plan,  without  changing  even  the  title. 
Some  weak  objections  were  indeed  made  by  one 
of  them  against  the  design,  as  having  an  air  of 
servility,  mshonesty,  and  piracy;  but  it  was  con- 
cluded thftt  ill  these  imputations  might  beavoided 


by  ffiving  the  picture  of  St.  Paul's  in^esd  ci 
St  John's  gate ;  it  was  however  thought  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  add.  printed  in  St  John*! 
Street,  though  there  was  then  no  printing-boose 
in  that  place. 

That  these  plagiaries  should,  after  having  that 
stolen  their  whole  deei|rn  from  ua,  charge  us  with 
robbery,  on  any  occasion,  is  a  degree  of  impo- 
dence  scarcely  to  be  matched,  and  certainly  en- 
titles them  to  the  first  rank  amonjjf  &lse  heroes 
We  have  therefore  inserted  their  names^  tt 
len^h  in  our  February  Magazine,  p.  61 ;  being 
desirous  that  every  man  should  enjoy  the  lepe- 
tation  he  deserves. 

Another  attack  has  been  made  upon  as  by  tbs 
author  of  Common  Sense,  an  advenary  equally 
malicious  as  the  former,  and  equally  despicable. 
What  were  his  views,  or  what  his  provocatJoas, 
we  know  not,  nor  have  thought  him  oonaidcfabis 
enough  to  inquire.  To  make  him  any  fruther 
answer  would  be  to  descend  too  low:  but  as  bs 
is  one  of  those  happy  writers,  who  are  best  ex- 
posed by  quoting  their  own  wottla,  we  have  givea 
nis  elegant  remarks  in  our  Magaxine  ibrDmB- 
ber,  where  the  reader  may  entertain  himsdf  st 
his  leisure  with  an  agreeable  miztBie  of  sear* 
rili^  and  false  grammar. 

For  the  future  we  shall  rarely  ofleod  Usi  by 
adopting  any  of  his  perfonnanoes,  being  ai- 
willing  to  prolong  the  life  of  each  pieees  as  d^ 
serve  no  other  fate  than  to  be  hisMd,  ton,  aad 
forgotten.  However,  that  the  carioaity  of  am 
readers  may  not  be  disappointed,  we  shett,  whes- 
ever  we  find  him  a  little  excelling  hioMeU^  p9> 
haps  print  his  dissertations  upon  oar  Mae  eoim 
that  tney  may  be  looked  over,  aad  atiipped  eC 
without  disgracing  our  collection,  or  sadlif 
our  volumes. 

We  are  sorry  that  by  inserting  eooBeof  Ui 

ajTs,  we  have  filled  the  head  of  tbm  pH 


writer  with  idle  chimerma  of  appiaaea. 
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C.  A<^«ns  of  Swsa  ABif. 
Printer ;  tbe  p^'te  and  remtrmtm  T.  Coa,  mdat  ■• 
Royal  Exehangv ;  ths  eUtquent  aad  esMr%  J.  ( 


•  The  gay  end  learned 
of  t>uck  Lanej'aiid  the  mideet^  eivH  imd  m^c^tf  > 


Astlej.  of  9l  Paul's  Church  yard,  booksellaia  All  ihei 
nanes  appeared  In  the  title  eC  tiie  T 
begUBlanM. 
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and  immortalitv,  nor  suspected  the  bad  effect  of 
our  regard  for  him,  till  we  saw  in  the  Postscript 
to  one  of  his  papers  a  wild*  prediction  of  the 
honours  to  be  paid  him  by  future  ages.  Should 
any  mention  of  him  be  made,  or  his  writings,  by 
posterity,  it  will  probably  be  in  words  like  these: 
"In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  are  still  pre- 
served some  essays  under  me  specious  and  in- 

*  Common  Sense  Journal,  printed  by  Purser  of  While- 
friars,  March  II,  1731. 

**  I  make  no  doubc  but  after  some  grave  hiatoriau, 
three  oi  four  hundred  years  hence,  haa  described  the 
corruption,  the  baseness,  and  the  flattery,  which  men 
run  into  in  these  times,  he  will  malce  the  following  ob- 
■*»rvation  :— In  the  year  1737,  a  certain  unknown  author 
published  a  writing  under  the  title  of  Common  Sense  :— 
'.bis  writing  came  out  weekly  in  liule  detached  essays, 
some  of  which  are  po!i:ica],  some  moral,  and  others  hu- 
morous. By  the  best  judgment  that  can  be  formed  of  a 
work,  the  style  and  language  of  which  is  become  so  ob- 
solete that  it  is  •carceJy  inieliigible,  it  answers  the  title 
weIU"JiC 


vitjng  title  of  Common  Sense.  How  papers  of 
so  little  value  came  to  be  rescued  from  the  com 
mon  lot  of  dulness,  we  are  at  this  distance  of 
time  unable  to  conceive,  but  imagine  that  per- 
sonal friendship  prevailed  with  Urban  to  aomit 
them  in  opposition  to  his  judgment  If  this  was 
the  reason,  he  met  afterwards  with  the  treatment 
which  all  deserve  who  patronize  stupidity;  for 
the  writer,  instead  of  acknowledging  his  favoars, 
complains  of  injustice,  robbery,  and  mutilation ; 
but  complains  in  a  style  so  barbarous  and  inde- 
cent, as  sufficiently  confutes  his  own  calum- 
nies.*' In  this  manner  must  this  author  expect 
to  be  mentioned. — But  of  him,  and  our  other 
adversaries,  we  beg  the  reader's  pardon  for  hav 
ing  said  so  much.  We  hope  it  will  be  remem- 
bered in  our  favour,  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  chaise  insolence,  and  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  men  who  cannot  distinguish  between  forbear 
ance  and  cowardice. 


AN  APPEAL   TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

FROM  THE  gentleman's  MAOAZINB,  MARCH,    1739. 

Men'  moreat  cimex  Fantillus  ?  aut  crucier,  qnod 
VeUicec  abaentem  Demetrius  f—Hor. 

Laudat,  amat,  cantat  nostros  mea  Roma  libellos, 
Meque  sinus  omnes,  me  menus  omnis  habeL 

Ecce  rubet  quidam,  pallet,  stupet,  oscitat,  odit. 
Hoc  Tolo,  nunc  nobis  carmina  nostra  placenL— Iforlt'oL 


It  18  plain,  from  the  conduct  of  writers  of  the 
first  class,  that  they  have  esteemed  it  no  dero- 
gation from  their  characters  to  defend  themselves 
a^nst  the  censures  of  ignorance,  or  the  calum- 
mea  of  envy. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  al- 
ways judged  their  adversaries  worthy  of  a  formal 
confutation,  but  they  concluded  it  not  prudent 
to  neglect  the  feeblest  attacks ;  thev  knew  that 
such  men  have  often  done  hurt  who  had  not  abi- 
lities to  do  good ;  that  the  weakest  hand,  if  not 
timoly  disarmed,  may  stab  a  hero  in  his  sleep ; 
that  a  worm,  however  small,  may  destroy  a  fleet 
in  the  acorn  ;  and  that  citadels,  which  have  de- 
fied armies,  have  been  blown  up  by  rats. 

In  imitation  of  these  great  examples,  we  think 
it  not  absolutely  needless  to  vindicate  ourselves 
from  the  virulent  aspersions  of  the  Craflsman 
and  Common  Sense,  because  their  accusations, 
though  entirely  groundless^  and  without  the  least 
proot^  are  urged  with  an  air  of  confidence,  which 
the  unwary  may  mistake  for  consciousness  of 
truth. 

In  order  to  set  the  proceedings  of  these  ca- 
lumniators in  a  proper  light,  it  is  necessary  to 
inform  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted 
with  the  artifices  of  trade,  that  we  originally  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
booksellers  by  keeping  this  Magazine  wholly 
in  our  own  hands,  without  admitting  any  of  that 
fraternity  into  a  share  of  the  property.  For  no- 
thing is  more  criminal  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  them,  than  for  an  author  to  enjoy  more  ad- 
vantage from  his  own  'vorks  than  they  are  dis- 
69 


posed  to  allow  him.  This  is  a  principle  to  well 
established  among  them,  that  we  can  produce 
some  who  threatened  printers  with  their  highest 
displeasure  for  their  having  dared  to  print  Mtokfl 
for  those  that  wrote  them. 

Hinc  Ira*,  hinc  odia. 

This  was  the  first  ground  of  their  animoeity, 
which  for  some  time  proceeded  no  farther  than 

f>rivate  murmurs  and  petty  discouragements.  At 
ength,  determining  to  be  no  longer  debarred  from 
a  snare  in  so  bencncial  a  project,  a  knot  of  them 
combined  to  seize  our  whole  plan ;  and  without 
the  least  attempt  to  vary  or  improve  it,  began 
with  the  utmost  vigour  to  print  and  circulate  the 
London  Magazine,  with  such  success,  that  in  a 
few  years,  while  we  were  printing  the  fifth  edi- 
tion of  some  of  our  earliest  numbers,  they  bad 
seventy  thousand  of  their  booki  returned  on 
sold  upon  their  hands. 

It  was  then  time  lo  exert  their  utmost  efforts 
to  stop  our  Drogress,  and  nothing  was  to  be  left 
unattemptea  that  interest  could  suggest  It  will 
be  easiW  imagined  that  their  influence  among 
those  of^  their  own  trade  was  greater  than  oun, 
and  that  their  Collections  were  therefore  more 
industriously  propagated  by  their  brethren ;  but 
this  being  tne  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
relation,  and  therefore  excusable,  is  only  men- 
tioned to  show  the  disadvantages  against  which 
we  are  obliged  to  struggle,  and  to  convince  the 
reader,  that  we  who  depend  so  entirely  upon  his 
approbation,  shall  omit  nothing  to  deserve  it 
rhcy  then  had  recourse  to  advertisements,  iff 
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which  they  sometimes  made  faint  attempts  to  be 
witty,  and  sometimes  were  content  with  being 
merely  scurrilous ;  but  finding  that  their  attacks, 
while  we  had  an  opportunity  of  returning  hosti- 
lities, generally  procured  them  such  treatment 
as  very  little  contributed  to  their  reputation, 
they  came  at  last  to  a  resolution  of  excluding  us 
from  the  Newspapers  in  which  they  have  any 
influence ;  by  tnis  means  they  can  at  present 
insult  us  with  impunity,  and  without  the  least 
danger  of  confutation. 

Their  last,  and  indeed  their  most  artful  expe- 
dient, has  been  to  hire  and  incite  the  weekly 
journalists  against  us.  The  first  weak  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Universal  Spectator,  but  this 
we  took  not  the  least  notice  of,  as  we  did  not 
imagine  it  would  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  public 

Whether  there  was  then  a  confederacy  be- 
tween this  journal  and  Common  Sense,  as  at 
present  between  Common  Sense  and  the  Crails- 
raan,  or  whether  understandings  of  the  same 
form  receive  at  certain  times  the  same  impres- 
sions from  the  planets,  I  know  not,  but  about 
that  time  war  was  likewise  declared  against  us 
by  the  redoubted  author  of  Conunon  Sensa :  an 
adversary  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  for  his  abi- 
lities as  for  the  title  of  his  paper,  behind  which 
he  has  the  art  of  sheltering  himself  in  perfect 
security.  He  defeats  all  his  enemies  by  calling 
them  **  enemies  to  Common  Sense,'*  and  silences 
the  strongest  objections  and  the  clearest  reason- 
ings by  assuring  his  readers  that  **  they  are  con- 
trary to  Common  Sense." 

I  must  confess  to  the  immortal  honour  of  this 
great  writer,  that  I  can  remember  but  two  in- 
stances of  a  genius  able  to  use  a  few  syllables  to 
such  great  and  so  various  purposes.  One  is,  the 
old  man  in  Shad  well,  who  seems,  by  long  time 
and  experience,  to  have  attained  to  equal  per- 
fection with  our  author;  for  "when  a  young 
fellow  began  to  prate  and  be  pert,*'  says  he,  *<  I 
silenced  him  with  my  old  word,  Tact  is  Latin 
for  candle." 

The  other,  who  seems  yet  more  to  resemble 
this  writer,  was  one  Goodman,  a  horse-stealer, 
who  being  asked,  after  having  been  found  guilty 
by  the  jury,  what  he  had  to  offer  to  prevent 
■entence  or  death  from  being  passed  upon  him. 


did  not  attempt  to  extenaate  his  crime,  but  en- 
treated the  judge  to  beware  of  hanging  a  G«d 
Man, 

This  writer  we  thought,  however  injudiciously, 
worthy,  not  indeed  of  a  reply,  but  of^  some  cor- 
rection, and  in  our  Magazine  for  December,  J  738, 
and  the  preface  to  the  Supplement,  treated  him 
in  stich  a  manner  as  he  does  not  seem  inclined 
to  forget 

From  that  time,  losing  all  patience,  he  has 
exhausted  his  stores  of  scurrility  upon  us  ;  but 
our  readers  will  find  upon  consulting  the  pas- 
sages above  mentioned,  that  he  has  received  too 
much  provocation  to  be  admitted  as  an  impartial 
critic. 

In  our  magazine  for  January,  p.  S4,  we  made 
a  remark  upon  the  Craftsman ;  and  in  p.  3, 
dropped  some  general  observations  upon  the 
weekly  writers,  by  which  we  did  not  expect  to 
make  them  more  our  friends.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
we  imagine  that  this  would  have  inflamed  CdA 
to  so  high  a  degree.  His  resentment  has  arisen 
so  much  above  the  provocation,  that  we  cannot 
but  impute  it  more  lo  what  he  fears  than  wha. 
be  has  felt  He  has  seen  the  solecisms  of  his 
brother  Conunon  Sense  exposed,  and  remembers 
that 

Tua  res  agltur,  paries  eum  proximiv  ardeL 

He  imagines  that  he  shall  soon  fall  under  the 
same  censure,  and  is  wilUng  that  our  criticisms 
shall  appear  rather  the  efiects  of  our  reaentment 
than  our  judgment 

For  this  reason,  I  suppose,  ((or  I  can  find  do 
other,)  he  has  joined  with  Conunon  Sense  to 
charge  us  with  partiality,  and  to  recommend  the 
London  Magazine  as  drawn  up  with  less  resard 
to  interest  or  party.  A  favour  which  the  authors 
of  that  collection  have  endeavoured  to  desen-s 
from  them  by  the  most  servile  adulation. 

But  as  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  can- 
dour of  our  readers,  than  to  believe  that  they 
will  condemn  us  without  examination,  or  give 
up  their  right  of  judging  for  themselves,  we  are 
not  unconcerned  at  wis  charge,  though  the  most 
atrocious  and  malignant  that  can  oe  brought 
against  us.  We  entreat  only  to  be  compared 
with  our  rivals,  in  full  confidence,  that  not  only 
our  innocence,  but  our  supenonty,  will  appear 


CONSIDERATIONS 

ON  TBJE  CASS  OF 

DR.    T[RAPP]'S    SERMONS* 

ABE1I>«BD  BY  MB.  CATB,  1739. 


1.  That  the  copy  of  a  book  is  the  property  of 
Uie  author,  and  that  he  may,  by  sale  or  other- 
wise,  transfer  that  property  to  another,  who  has 
a  right  to  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  that 
property,  so  transferred,  is  not  to  be  denied. 

8.  Tnat  the  complainants  may  he  lawfully  in- 
vested with  the  property  of  this  copy,  is  likewise 
granted. 

3.  But  the  complainants  have  mistaken  the 
nature  of  this  property ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  mistake,  nave  supposed  it  to  be  invaded  by 
an  act,  in  itself  legal,  and  justifiable  by  an  un- 
mtemipted  series  of  precedents,  from  the  first 
establishment  of  printing  among  us,  down  to  the 
present  time. 

4.  He  that  purchases  the  copy  of  a  book,  pur- 
chases the  sole  ri^ht  of  printing  it,  and  of  vend- 
ing the  books  printed  according  to  it ;  but  has 
no  right  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it,  without 
the  author*s  consent,  who  still  preserves  such  a 
right  in  it,  as  follows  from  the  right  every  man 
has  topreserve  his  own  reputation. 

5.  Every  single  book,  so  sold  by  the  proprie- 
tor, becomes  the  property  of  the  buyer,  who  pur- 
chases with  the  book  the  right  of  making  use  of 
it  as  he  shall  think  most  convenient,  either  for 
his  own  improvement  or  amusement,  or  the  be- 
nefit or  entertainment  of  mankind. 

6.  This  right  the  reader  of  a  book  may  use 
many  ways  to  the  disadvantage  both  of  the  au- 
thor and  the  proprietor,  which  yet  they  have  not 
any  riffht  to  complain  of,  because  the  aiuthor 
when  lie  wrote,  and  the  proprietor  when  he 
purchased,  the  copy,  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  the  one  wrote  and  the  other  pur- 
chased under  the  hazard  of  such  treatment  from 
the  buyer  and  reader,  and  without  any  security 
froui  the  bad  consequences  of  that  treatment 
except  the  excellence  of  the  book. 

7.  Reputation  and  property  are  of  different 
kinds ;  one  kind  of  each  is  more  necessary  to  be 
secured  by  the  law  than  another,  and  the  law 
has  provided  more  effectualiy  for  its  defence. 
My  character  as  a  man,  a  subject,  or  a  trader. 


*  Dr.  Tranp,  it  will  be  recollectcci,  was  a  pofxilar 
prMcher;  and  about  the  year  1739,  when  Methodism 
niisrht  Ij«  said  to  be  m  its  infancy,  preached  Four  Ser- 
mons **  On  the  Nature,  Folly,  8in  and  Danger,  of  being 
ri?htpnns  over  much  ;*'  which  were  published  by  Au9ten 
aiid  Giiliver,  and  had  an  extensive  sale.  Mr.  Cave,  ever 
ready  to  oblige  his  readers  with  temporary  subjects,  took 
an  extract  from  them,  and  promised  a  continuationj 
which  never  appeared ;  so  that  it  was  either  stopped  bv  a 
proseci:tion,  or  made  up  by  other  means.  On  all  diffl- 
cult  occasions  Johnson  was  Cave's  oracle.  And  the  paper 
now  before  us  was  certainly  written  on  thmi  occasion. 
Qent.  Mag.  July^  17S7. 


is  under  the  protection  of  the  aw  ;  but  my  r^ 
putation  as  an  author  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
reader,  who  lies  under  no  other  obligations  to 
do  me  justice  than  those  of  religion  and  mora-' 
lity.  If  a  man  calls  me  rebel  or  bankrupt,  I  may 
prosecute  and  punish  him ;  but  if  a  man  calls 
me  idiot  or  pla^iaiy,  I  have  no  remedy,  since, 
by  selling  him  Uie  book,  I  admit  his  privilege  of 
judging,  and  declaring  his  judgment,  and  can 
appeal  only  to  other  readers,  if  I  think  myself 
injured. 

8.  In  difierent  characters  we  are  more  or  less 
protected ;  to  hiss  a  pleader  at  the  bar,  would 
perhaps  be  deemed  illegal  and  punishable,  but 
to  hiss  a  dramatic  writer  is  iustifiable  by  custom. 

9.  What  is  here  said  of  the  writer,  extends 
itself  naturally  to  the  purchaser  of  a  copy,  since 
the  one  seldom  suffers  without  the  other. 

10.  By  these  liberties  it  is  obvious  that  au- 
thors and  proprietors  may  often  suffer,  and 
sometimes  unjustly:  but  as  these  liberties  are 
encouraged  and  allowed  for  the  same  reason 
with  writing  itself,  for  the  discovery  and  propa- 
gation of  truth,  though,  line  other  human  goods, 
they  have  their  alloys  anu  ill-consequences , 
yet,  as  their  advantages  abundantly  prepon 
derate,  they  have  never  yet  been  abolished  or 
restrained. 

11.  Thus  every  book,  when  it  fit  lis  into  the 
hands  of  the  reader,  is  liable  to  be  examined, 
confuted,  censured,  translated,  and  abridred : 
any  of  which  may  destroy  the  credit  of  the 
author,  or  hinder  the  sale  of  the  book. 

12.  That  all  these  liberties  are  allowed,  and 
cannot  be  prohibited  without  manifest  disadvan- 
tage to  the  public,  may  be  easily  proved ;  but  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  liberty  of  making 
epitomes,  which  gives  occasion  to  Dur  preset, 
inquiry. 

13.  That  an  uninterrupted  prescription  confers 
a  right,  will  be  easily  granted,  especially  if  it 
appears  that  the  prescription,  pleaded  in  defence 
of  that  right,  might  at  any  time  have  been  inter- 
rupted, had  it  not  been  always  thought  agree- 
able to  reason  and  to  justice. 

14.  The  numberless  abridgments  that  are  to 
be  found  of  all  kinds  of  writings,  afford  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  were  always  thonght  legal, 
for  they  are  printed  with  the  names  of  the  ab- 
breviators  and  publishers,  and  without  the  least 
appearance  of  a  clandestine  transaction.  Many 
of  the  books  so  abridged  were  the  properties  ot 
q|pn  who  wanted  nciUier  wealth,  nor  interest, 
nor  spirit  to  sue  for  JMstice,  if  they  had  thought 
themselves  injured.  Many  of  these  abridgmonu 
must  have  been  mads  Uy  m^a  whom  we  can  leaal 
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suspect  of  illegal  practices,  for  there  are  few  books 
of  late  that  arc  not  abridged. 

15.  When  Bishop  Burnet  heard  that  his  "  His- 
tory of  the  Reformation*'  was  about  to  be 
abridged,  he  did  not  think  of  appealing  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  but,  to  avoid  any  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  History,  epitomised  it  himself,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  preface. 

16.  But,  lest  It  shoukl  be  imag:ined  that  an 
author  might  do  this  rather  by  choice  than  neces- 
sity, we  shall  produce  two  more  instances  of 
the  like  practice,  where  it  would  certainly  not 
have  been  borne  if  it  had  been  suspected  of  ille- 
gality. The  one,  in  Clarendon's  History,  which 
was  abridged  in  S  vols.  8vo. ;  and  the  other  in 
Bishop  Burnet's  "  History  of  his  own  Time," 
abridged  in  the  same  manner.  The  first  of  these 
books  was  the  property  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  a  body  tenacious  enough  of  their  rights  ; 
the  other,  of  Bishop  Burnet's  heirs,  whose 
circumstances  were  such  as  made  them  very 
sensible  of  any  diminution  of  their  inheritance. 

17.  It  is  observable,  that  both  these  abridg- 
ments last  mentioned,  with  many  others  thai 
mi^ht  be  produced,  were  made  when  tlie  act  of 
paniament  for  securing  the  property  of  copies 
was  in  force,  and  which,  if  that  property  was 
injured,  aflbrded  an  easy  redress:  what  then  can 
be  inferred  from  the  silence  and  forbearance  of 
the  proprietors,  but  that  they  thought  an  epitome 
of  a  book  no  violation  of  the  right  ofthe  proprietor. 

IS.  That  their  opinion,  so  contrary  to  their 
own  interest,  was  founded  in  reason,  will  appear 
from  the  nature  and  end  of  an  abridgment. 

19.  The  design  of  an  abridgment  is,  to  be- 
nefit mankind  by  facilitating  the  attainment  of 
knowledge,  and  by  contracting  arguments,  rela- 
tions, or  descripuons,  into  a  narrow  compass ; 
to  convey  instruction  in  the  easiest  method,  with- 
out fatiguing  the  attention,  burdening  the  jne- 
mory,  or  impairing  the  health  of  the  student 

20.  By  this  method  the  original  author  be- 
comes, perhaps,  of  less  value,  and  the  proprietor's 
profits  are  diminished;  but  these  inconve- 
niences give  way  to  the  advantage  received  by 
mankina  from  the  easier  propagation  of  know- 
ledge ;  for  as  an  incorrect  book  is  lawfully  criti- 
cisedf  and  false  assertions  justly  confuted, 
because  it  is  more  the  interest  of  mankind  that 
error  should  be  detected  and  truth  discovered, 
than  that  the  proprietors  of  a  particular  book 
fhould  enjoy  their  profits  undiminished;  so  a 
tedious  volume  may  no  less  lawfully  be  abridged, 
because  it  is  better  that  the  proprietors  should 
suffer  some  damage,  than  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  should  be  obstructed  with  unneces- 
sary difficulties,  and  the  valuable  hours  of  thou- 
sands thrown  away. 

8 1 .  Therefore,  as  he  that  buys  the  copy  of  a  book, 
buys  it  under  this  condition,  that  it  is  liable  to  be 
confuted  if  it  is  false,  however  his  property  may 
be  affected  by  such  a  confutation ;  so  he  buys  it 
likewise  Uable  to  be  abridged  if  it  be  tedious,  how- 
ever his  property  may  suffer  by  the  abridgment 


22.  To  abridge  a  book,  therefore,  is  no  vioU 
tion  of  the  right  of  the  proprietor,  because  to  bf 
subject  to  the  hazard  of  an  abridgment  w&a 
an  original  condition  of  the  property. 

23.  Thus  we  sec  the  right  of  abridging  tu- 
thors  estabUshed  both  by  reason  and  the  customs 
of  trade.  But,  perhaps,  the  necessity  of  this 
practice  may  appear  more  evident,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  consequences  that  must  proba 
bly  follow  from  the  prohibition  of  it 

24.  If  abridgments  be  condemned  as  inju- 
rious to  the  proprietor  of  llie  copy,  where  will 
this  argument  end  7  Must  not  confiitatioDfi  be 
likewise  prohibited  for  the  same  reason  ?  or,  m 
writings  of  entertainment,  will  not  criticisiDs  at 
least  be  entirely -suppressed,  as  equally  huitful 
to  the  proprietor,  and  certainly  not  more  neces- 
sary to  the  public  7 

25.  Will  not  authors  who  write  for  pay,  and 
who  are  rewarded  commonly  according  to  the 
bulk  of  their  work,  be  tempted  to  fill  their  works 
with  superfluities  and  digressions,  when  the  dread 
of  an  abridgment  is  taken  away,  as  doubtkis 
more  negligences  would  be  committed,  and  more 
falsehoods  published,  if  men  were  not  restrained 
by  the  fear  of  censure  and  confutation  ? 

26.  How  many  useful  works  will  the  busr, 
the  indolent,  and  the  less  wealthy  part  of  man* 
kind  be  deprived  of7  How  few  will  read  or 
purchase  forty-four  large  volumes  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society,  which,  in  abridge 
ment,  are  generally  read,  to  the  great  improve- 
ment of  philosophy  ? 

27.  How  must  general  systems  of  sciences  be 
written,  which  are  nothing  more  than  epitomei 
of  those  autliors  who  have  written  on  particular 
branches,  and  whose  works  are  made  less  nece*- 
sary  by  such  collections  7  Can  he  that  destroys 
the  profit  of  many  copies,  be  less  criminal  than 
he  that  lessens  the  sale  of  one  ? 

28.  Even  to  confute  an  erroneous  book  will 
become  more  difficult,  since  it  has  cdways  Deea 
a  custom  to  abridge  the  author  whose  assertioof 
are  examined,  and  sometimes  to  transcribe  all 
the  essential  parts  of  his  book.  Must  an  in- 
quirer after  truth  be  debarred  from  the  benefit 
of  such  confutations,  unless  he  purchases  the 
book,  however  useless,  that  gave  occasion  to  the 
answer? 

29.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
legality  of  abridgments  from  custom,  and  the 
necessity  of  continuing  that  custom  from  reason, 
it  remains  only,  that  we  show  tha.l  we  hare  not 
printed  the  complainant's  copy,  but  abridged  II 

30.  This  will  need  no  proof,  since  it  will  ap- 
pear, upon  comparing  the  two  books,  that  we 
nave  reduced  thirty-seven  pages  to  thirteen  c/ 
the  same  print 

31.  Our  design  is,  to  give  our  readers  a  short 
view  ofthe  present  controversy  ;  and  we  reooirt 
that  one  of  these  two  positions  be  proved,  eiiiwf 
that  we  have  no  ri^t  to  exhibit  such  a  view,  at 
that  we  can  exhibit  it  without  epitomising  tin 
writers  of  each  party. 


LETTER  ON  FIREWORKS. 

FEOM   THE   OKITTLKM All's  MAOAZINB,  JAW.    1749. 


Mr.  Urban, 

Among  the  principal  topics  of  conTeraation 
which  now  furnish  the  places  of  assembly  with 
amusement,  may  be  justly  numbered  the  Fire- 
works, which  are  advancing,  by  such  slow  de- 
grees, and  with  such  costly  preparation. 

The  first  reflection  that  naturally  arises  is  upon 
the  inequality  of  the  efiect  to  the  cause.  Here 
are  vast  sum's  expended,  many  hands,  and  some 
heads  employed,  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
month  to  month,  and  the  whole  nation  is  filled 
with  expectations,  by  delineations  and  narratives. 
And  in  what  is  all  this  to  end  ?  in  a  building 
that  is  to  attract  the  admiration  of  ages  7  in  a 
bridge,  which  may  facilitate  the  commerce  of 
future  generations  7  in  a  work  of  any  kind  which 
may  stand  as  the  model  of  beauty,  or  the  pattern 
of  virtue?  To  show  the  blessings  of  the  late 
change  of  our  state*^  by  any  moniunent  of  these 
kinds,  were  a  project  worthy  not  only  of  wealth, 
and  power,  and  greatness,  but  of  leaminsj  wis- 
dom, and  virtue.  But  nothing  of  this  amd  is 
designed;  nothing  more  is  projected,  than  a 
crowdj  a  shout,  and  a  blaze :  the  mighty  work 
of  artifice  and  contrivance  is  to  be  set  on  fire  for 
no  other  purpose  that  I  can  see,  than  to  show 
how  idle  pyrotechnical  virtuosos  have  been  busy. 
Four  hours  the  sun  "will  shine,  and  then  fall  from 
his  orb,  and  lose  his  memory  and  his  lustre 
together;  the  spectators  will  disperse  as  their 
indinations  lead  them,  and  wonder  by  what 
strange  infatuation  they  had  been  drawn  to- 
gether. In  this  will  consist  the  only  propriety 
of  this  transient  show,  that  it  will  resemble  the 
war  of  which  it  celebrates  the  period.  The 
powers  of  this  part  of  the  world,  after  long  pre- 
parations, deep  intrigues,  and  subtile  schemes, 


*  The  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapelJe,  1748. 


have  set  Europe  in  a  flame,  and,  after  havinc 

Sized  a  while  at  their  fireworks,  have  laid 
emsclves  down  where  they  rose,  to  inquire  for 
what  they  had  been  contendme. 

It  is  remarked  likewise,  that  this  blaze,  to 
transitory  and  so  useless,  will  be  to  be  paid  for, 
when  it  shines  no  longer :  and  many  cannot  for- 
bear observing,  how  many  lasting  advantages 
rai||ht  be  purchased,  how  many  acres  might  be 
drained,  now  many  ways  repaired,  how  many 
debtors  might  be  releaised,  now  many  widows 
and  orphans,  whom  the  war  has  ruined,  might 
be  relieved,  by  the  expense  which  is  about  ta 
evaporate  in  smoke,  and  to  be  scattered  in 
rockets :  and  there  are  some  who  think  not  only 
reason,  but  humanity,  ofiTended,  by  such  a  trifling 
profusion,  when  so  many  sailon  are  starving, 
and  so  many  churches  sinking  into  ruins. 

It  is  no  improper  inquiry  by  whom  this  ex- 
pense is  at  last  to  oe  borne :  for  certainly  nothing 
can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  tax  tne  nation 
for  a  blaze,  which  will  be  extinguished  before 
many  of  them  know  it  has  been  lighted ;  nor 
will  it  be  consistent  with  the  common  practice, 
which  directs  that  local  advantages  shall  be  pro- 
cured at  the  expense  of  the  district  that  enjojn 
them.  I  never  found  in  any  recoids,  that  any 
town  petitioned  the  parliament  for  a  maypole,  a 
bull-nng,  or  a  skittle-ground ;  and,  therefore.  I 
should  think,  fireworks,  as  they  are  less  durable, 
and  less  useful,  have  at  least  as  little  claim  to  the 
public  purse. 

The  fireworks  are,  I  suppose,  prepared,  and 
therefore  it  is  too  late  to  obviate  the  project:  but 
I  hope  the  generosity  of  the  great  is  not  so  hr 
extinguished,  as  that  they  can  for  their  diversion 
drain  a  nation  already  exhausted,  and  make  lu 
pay  for  pictures  in  the  fire,  which  none  will  have 
the  poor  pleasure  of  beholding  but  themselves. 


PROPOSALS 

FOR  PRDTTIMO   BT  SUBSCRIPTION, 

ESSAYS   IN  VERSE   AND  PROSE, 

BY  ANNA  WILUAMa 

PROM   THE   OBMTLBMAM'I  MAOAXDIB,   SEPT.    1750. 


Whew  a  writer  of  my  sex  solicits  the  regard 
of  the  public,  some  apology  seems  always  to  be 
expected ;  and  it  is  unhappily  too  much  in  my 
power  to  satisfy  this  demand :  since,  how  little 
soever  I  may  be  qualified,  either  by  nature  or 


stnd]r,  for  furnishing  the  worid  with  literary  eiv 
tertainments,  I  have  such  motives  for  ventariitf 
my  little  performances  into  the  light;  as  are  nt 
fiaent  to  counterbalance  the  censure  of  arra* 
gance   and  to  turn  off  my  attention  fipm  tk« 
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threats  of  criticiam.  The  world  will  perhaps  be 
■omethinff  softened  when  it  shall  be  known,  that 
my  intenuon  was  to  have  lived  bv  means  more 
suited  to  my  abilii}^,  from  which  oeinff  now  cut 
off  by  a  total  privation  of  sight,  I  have  been  per- 
suaikd  to  suffer  such  ElMays  as  I  had  formerly 
written,  to  be  collected,  and  fitted,  if  they  can  be 
fitted,  by  the  kmdness  of  my  friends,  for  the 


A  PROJECT  FOR  THE 


press.  The  candour  of  those  that  have  already 
eilcouraged  me,  will,  I  hope,  pardon  the  delayi 
incident  to  a  work  which  must  be  performed  hj 
other  eyes  and  other  hands :  and  censure  may 
surely  be  content  to  spare  the  compositions  of  a 
woman,  written  for  amusement,  and  published 
for  necessity. 


A  PROJECT 

FOE   THE 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    AUTHORS. 

FROM   THE   UNIVEESAL   TISITEE,   APRIL,    1756. 


TO  THE  VISITER. 


SlE, 


I  ENOW  not  what  apology  to  make  fur  the 
little  dissertation  which  I  have  sent,  and  which  I 
will  not  deny  that  I  have  sent  with  desi^  that 
you  should  print  it.  I  know  that  admonition  is 
very  seldom  grateful,  and  that  authors  are  emi- 
nently choleric ;  yet,  I  hope,  that  you,  and  every 
impartial  reader,  will  be  convinced,  that  I  intend 
the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  the  advancement  of 
knowled^ ;  and  that  every  reader,  into  whose 
hands  this  sheill  happen  to  fall,  will  rank  himself 
among  those  who  are  to  be  ejccepted  from  gene- 
ral censure. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Scire  relim  quare  toties  mlhi,  Naevole,  tristis 
Occurris  fronie  obductA,  ceu  Marsya  victus.— Juv. 

There  is  no  gift  of  nature,  or  effect  of  art, 
however  beneficial  to  mankind,  which  either  by 
casual  deviations,  or  foolish  perversions,  is  not 
sometimes  mischievous.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  happiness,  may  be  made  likewise  the 
cause  of  misery.  The  medicine,  which,  rightly 
applied,  has  power  to  cure,  has,  when  rashness 
or  ignorance  prescribes  it,  the  same  power  to 
destroy. 

I  have  computed,  at  some  hours  of  leisure,  the 
loss  and  gain  of  litemture,  and  set  the  pain  which 
it  produces  against  the  pleasure.  Such  calcula- 
tions are  indeed  at  a  great  distance  from  mathe- 
matical exactness,  as  they  arise  from  the  induc- 
tion of  a  few  particulars,  and  from  observations 
made  rather  according  to  the  temper  of  the  com- 
putist,  than  the  nature  of  things.  But  such  a 
narrow  survey  as  can  be  taken,  will  easily  show 
that  letters  cause  many  blessings,  and  inflict 
many  calamities  ;  that  there  is  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual who  may  not  consider  them  as  imme- 
diately or  mediately  influencing  his  life,  as  they 
are  chief,  instrumenu  of  convejring  knowledge, 
and  transmitting  sentiments  ;  and  almost  every 
man  learns^  by  their  means,  all  that  is  right  or 
wrone  in  his  sentiments  and  conducL 

If  Istten  wort  considered  only  as  means  of 


pleasure,  it  might  well  be  doubted  in  what  de- 
gree of  estimation  they  should  be  held  ;  but  when 
they  are  referred  to  necessity,  the  controversy  is 
at  an  end :  it  soon  appears,  that  though  thev 
may  sometimes  incommode  us,  yet  human  li/e 
would  scarcely  rise,  without  them,  above  the 
common  existence  of  animaf  nature :  we  might 
indeed  breathe  and  eat  in  universal  ignorance, 
but  must  want  all  that  gives  pleasure  or  security, 
all  the  embellishments  and  delights,  and  most  ol 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  our  present 
condition. 

Literature  is  a  kind  of  intellectnal  light,  which, 
like  the  light  of  the  sun,  may  sometimes  enable 
us  to  see  what  we  do  not  like ;  but  who  would 
wish  to  escape  unpleasing  objects,  by  condemn- 
ing himself  to  perpetual  darkness  ? 

Since,  therefore,  letters  are  thus  indispensably 
necessary,  since  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  to 
lose  their  benefits  for  the  sake  of  escaping  their 
mischiefs,  it  is  worth  our  serious  inquiry,  how 
their  benefits  may  be  increased  and  their  misr 
chiefs  lessened ;  by  what  means  the  harvest  of 
our  studies  may  affi)rd  us  more  corn  and  less 
chaff;  and  how  the  roses  of  the  gardens  of 
science  may  gratify  us  more  with  their  fragrance, 
and  prick  us  less  with  their  thorns. 

I  shall  not  at  present  mention  the  more  for- 
midable evils  which  the  misapplication  of  litera- 
ture produces,  nor  speak  of  churches  infected 
with  heresy,  states  inflamed  with  sedition,  or 
schools  infatuated  with  hypothetical  fictions. 
These  are  evils  which  mankind  have  always 
lamented,  and  which,  till  mankind  grow  wise  and 
modest,  they  must,  I  am  afraid,  continue  to  la- 
ment, without  hope  of  remedy.  I  shall  now 
touch  only  on  some  lighter  and  less  extensive 
evils,  yet  such  as  are  sufficiently  heavy  to  those 
that  feel  them,  and  are  of  late  so  widely  diffused, 
as  to  deserve,  though  perhaps  not  the  notice  of 
the  legislature,  yet  tiie  consideration  of  those 
whose  benevolence  inclines  tnem  to  a  vclantary 
care  of  public  happiness. 

It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Virgil,  and  I  sup- 
pose by  many  before  him,  that  '*  Bees  do  not 
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make  honey  for  their  own  use;**  the  sweets 
■which  they  collect  in  their  laborious  excursions, 
and  store  up  in  their  hives  with  so  much  skill, 
are  seized  by  those  who  have  contributed  neither 
toil  nor  art  to  the  collection ;  and  the  poor  animal 
18  either  destroyed  by  the  invader,  or  left  to  shift 
without  a  supply.  The  condition  is  nearly  the 
same  of  the  gatherer  of  honey,  and  the  gatherer 
of  knowledge.  The  bee  and  the  author  work 
aUke  for  others,  and  often  lose  the  profit  of  their 
labour.  The  case,  therefore,  of  authors,  how- 
ever hitherto  neglected,  may  claim  regard.  Every 
body  of  men  is  important  according  to  the  joint 

r>roporiion  of  their  usefulness  and  £eir  number, 
ndividuals,  however  they  may  excel,  cannot 
hope  to  be  considered  singly  as  of  great  weight 
in  the  poUtical  balance  ;  and  multitudes,  though 
they  may,  merely  by  their  bulk,  demand  some 
notice,  are  yet  not  of  much  value,  unless  they 
contribute  to  ease  the  burden  of  society,  by  co- 
operating to  its  prosperity. 

Of  the  men,  whose  condition  we  are  now  ex- 
amining, the  usefulness  never  was  disputed ; 
they  arc  known  to  be  the  great  disseminators  of 
knowledge,  and  guardians  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  of  late  their  number  haa  been  so  much  in- 
creased, that  they  are  become  a  very  conspi- 
cuous part  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  now,  as  in 
former  times,  when  men  studied  long,  and  passed 
through  the  severities  of  discipline,  and  the  pro- 
bation of  public  trialsy  before  they  presumed  to 
think  themselves  qualified  for  instructors  of  their 
countrymen;  there  is  found  a  nearer  way  to 
fame  and  erudition,  and  the  inclosures  of  litera- 
ture are  thrown  open  to  every  man  whom  idle- 
ness disposes  to  loiter,  or  whom  pride  inclines  to 
set  himself  to  view.  The  scdlor  publishes  his 
journal,  the  farmer  writes  the  process  of  his  an- 
nual labour;  he  that  succeeds  in  his  trade, 
thinks  his  wealth  a  proof  of  his  understanding, 
8Lnd  boldly  tutors  the  public ;  he  that  fails,  con- 
siders his  miscarriage  as  the  consequence  of  a 
capacity  too  ^reat  for  the  business  of  a  shop, 
and  amuses  himself  in  the  Fleet  with  writing  or 
translating.  The  last  century  inuigined,  that  a 
man,  composing  in  his  chariot,  was  a  new  ob- 
ject of  curiosity  ;  but  how  much  would  the  won- 
der have  been  increased  by  a  footman  studying 
behind  it  7  There  is  now  no  class  of  men  with- 
out its  authors,  from  the  peer  to  the  thresher ; 
nor  can  the  sons  of  literature  be  confined  any 
longer  to  Grub-street  or  Moorfields ;  they  are 
spread  over  all  the  town  and  all  the  country,  and 
fill  every  stage  of  habitation  from  the  cellar  to 
the  garret. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  price  of  commodities 
must  always  &11  as  the  quantity  is  increased, 
and  that  no  trade  can  allow  its  professors  to  be 
multiplied  beyond  a  certain  numoer.  The  great 
misery  of  writers  proceeds  from  their  multitude. 
"We  easily  perceive  that  in  a  nation  of  clothiers, 
no  man  could  have  any  cloth  to  make  but  for  his 
own  back ;  that  in  a  community  of  bakers  every 
man  must  use  hi^  own  bread ;  and  what  can  be 
the  case  of  a  nation  of  authors,  but  that  every 
man  must  be  content  to  read  his  book  to  himself  7 
for  surely  it  is  vain  to  hope,  that  of  men  labour- 
ing at  the  same  occupation,  any  will  prefer  the 
work  of  his  neighbour  to  his  own  ;  yet  this  ex- 
pectation, wild  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  indulged  by 
many  of  the  writing  race,  and  therefore  it  can  be 
no  wonder,  that  like  all  other  men  who  uuSer 


their  minds  to  form  inconsiderate  hopes,  they 
are  harassed  and  dejected  with  frequent  disap- 
pointments. 

If  I  were  to  form  an  adage  of  misery,  or  fix 
the  lowest  point  to  which  humanity  could  fall, 
I  should  be  tempted  to  name  the  hfe  of  an  author. 
Many  universal  comparisons  there  are  by  which  ' 
misery  is  expressed.  We  talk  of  a  man  teased 
Uke  a  bear  at  the  stake,  tormented  Ukc  a  toad 
under  a  harrow,  or  hunted  like  a  dog  with  a  stick 
at  his  tail ;  all  tliese  are  indeed  states  of  uneasi- 
ness, but  what  are  they  to  the  life  of  an  author ! 
of  an  author  worried  by  critics,  tormented  by  his 
bookseller,  and  hunted  by  his  creditors.  Yet 
such  must  be  the  case  of  many  among  the  re- 
tailers of  knowledge,  while  they  continue  thus  to 
swarm  over  the  land ;  and,  whether  it  he  by  pro- 
pa^tion  or  contagion,  produce  new  writers  to 
heighten  the  general  distress,  to  increase  confu- 
sion, and  hasten  famine. 

Having  long  studied  the  varieties  of  life,  I  can 
guess  by  every  man^s  walk,  or  air,  to  what  state 
of  the  community  he  belongs.  Every  man  has 
noted  the  le^  ot  a  tailor,  and  the  gait  of  a  sea- 
man, and  a  httle  extension  of  his  physiognomical 
acquisitions  will  teach  him  to  distinguish  the 
countenance  of  an  author.  It  is  my  practice, 
when  I  am  in  want  of  amusement,  to  place  my- 
self for  an  hour  at  Temple  Bar,  or  any  other 
narrow  pass  much  frequented,  and  examme  one 
by  one  tne  looks  of  the  passengers  ;  and  I  have 
commonly  found,  that,  between  the  hours  of 
eleven  and  four,  every  sixth  man  is  an  author. 
They  are  seldom  to  be  seen  very  early  in  the 
morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  but  about  dinner 
time  tliey  are  all  in  motion,  and  have  one  uniform 
eagerness  in  their  faces,  which  gives  little  oppor- 
tunity of  discerning  their  hopes  or  fears,  tlieir 
pleasures  or  their  pains. 

But  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  have  all  dined, 
or  composed  themselves  to  pass  the  day  without 
a  dinner,  their  passions  have  full  play,  and  I  can 
perceive  one  man  wondering  at  the  stupidity  of 
the  public,  by  which  his  new  book  has  been  to- 
tally neglected ;  another  cursing  the  French, 
who  frijght  away  literary  curiosit]^  by  their  threats 
of  an  invasion  ;  another  swearing  at  his  book 
seller,  who  will  advance  no  money  without  copy  ; 
another  perusing  as  he  walks,  his  publisher's  bill ; 
another  murmuring  at  an  unanswerable  criti- 
cism ;  another  determining  to  write  no  more  to  a 
generation  of  barbarians  ;  and  another  resolving 
to  try  once  again,  whether  he  cannot  awaken 
the  drowsy  world  to  a  sense  of  his  merit. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  there  may  be  re- 
marked among  them  a  smile  of  complacence,  or 
a  strut  of  elevation ;  but  if  these  favourites  of 
fortune  are  carefully  watched  for  a  few  days,  they 
seldom  fail  to  show  the  transitoriness  of  human 
felicity  ;  the  crest  falls,  the  gaiety  is  ended,  and 
there  appear  evident  tokens  ofa  successful  rival, 
or  a  fickle  patron. 

But  of  all  authors,  those  are  the  roost  wretched, 
who  exhibit  their  productions  on  the  theatre,  ana 
who  are  to  propitiate  first  the  mana^,  and  then 
the  public  Many  an  humble  visitant  have  1 
followed  to  the  doors  of  these  lords  of  the  drama, 
seen  him  touch  the  knocker  with  a  shaking  hand, 
and,  after  long  deliberation,  adventure  to  solicit 
entrance,  by  a  single  knock ;  but  I  never  stayed  to 
see  them  come  out  from  their  audience,  because 
my  heart  is  tender,  and  being  subject  to  frights 
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in  bed,  I  would  not  willingly  dream  of  an  au- 
thor. 

That  the  number  of  authors  is  disproportionate 
to  the  maintenance  which  the  public  seems  will- 
ing to  assign  them ;  that  there  is  neither  praise 
nor  meat  for  all  who  write,  is  apparent  from  this, 
that,  like  wolves  in  long  winters,  they  are  forced 
to  prey  on  one  another.  The  Rtvietoera  and 
Critical  Revieioeray  the  Remarkera  and  Eixami- 
nera  can  satisfy  their  hunger  only  by  devouring 
their  brethren.  I  am  far  from  imagining  that 
they  are  naturally  more  ravenous  or  blood 
thirsty  than  those  on  whom  they  &11  witli  so 
much  violence  and  fury  ;  but  they  are  hungry, 
and  hunger  must  be  satisfied ;  and  these  savages, 
when  their  bellies  are  full,  will  fawn  on  those 
wliom  they  now  bite. 

The  result  of  all  these  considerations  amounts 
only  to  this,  that  the  number  of  writers  must  at 
last  be  lessened,  but  by  what  method  this  great 
design  can  be  accomplished,  is  not  easily  £sco- 
▼ered.  It  was  lately  proposed,  that  every  man 
who  kept  a  dog  should  pay  a  certain  tax,  which, 
as  the  contriver  of  ways  and  means  very  iudi- 
ciously  observed,  would  either  destroy  the  dogs, 
or  bring  in  money.  Perhaps  it  might  be  proper 
to  lay  some  such  tax  upon  authors^  only  the  pajr- 
ment  must  be  lessenea  in  proportion  as  the  ani- 
mal, upon  which  it  is  raised,  is  less  necessary  ; 
for  many  a  man  that  would  pay  for  his  dog, 
will  dismiss  his  dedicator.  Perhaps  if  every 
one  who  employed  or  harboured  an  author, 
was  assessed  a  groat  a  year,  it  would  suffi- 
ciently lessen  the  nuisance  without  destroyiflg 
the  species. 

But  no  great  alteration  is  to  be  attempted 
rashly.  We  must  consider  how  the  authors, 
which  this  tax  shall  exclude  from  their  trade  are 
to  be  employed.  The  nets  used  in  the  herring" 
fuhenf  can  Uimish  work  but  for  few,  and  not 
many  can  be  employed  as  labourers  at  the  foun- 
dation of  the  neto  hndge.  There  must,  therefore, 
be  some  other  scheme  formed  for  their  accommo- 
dation, which  the  present  state  of  afEiirs  may 
easily  supply.  It  is  well  known,  that  great 
efforts  have  been  lately  made  to  man  the  fleet, 
and  augment  the  army,  and  loud  complaints  are 
made  of  useful  hands  forced  away  from  their 
families  into  the  service  of  the  crown.  This 
offensive  exertion  of  power  may  be  easily  avoided, 
by  openmg  a  few  houses  for  tne  entertainment  of 
discarded  authors,  who  would  enter  into  the  ser- 
vice with  great  alacrity,  as  most  of  them  are 
zealous  fnends  of  every  present  government ; 
many  of  them  are  men  of  able  bodies  and  strong 
limbs,  qualified  at  least  as  well  for  the  nuuket  as 
the  pen ;  they  are,  perhaps,  at  present  a  little 
traaciated  and  enfeebled,  but  would  soon  recover 


their  strength  and  flesh  with  good  quarters  and 
present  pay. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  which  they  may 
seem  particularly  qualified  for  a  military  life. 
They  are  used  to  suflfer  want  of  every  kind ; 
they  are  accustomed  to  obey  the  word  of  com- 
mand from  their  patrons  and  their  booksellers  ; 
they  have  always  passed  a  life  of  hazard  and 
adventure,  uncertain  what  may  be  their  state  on 
the  next  day ;  and,  what  is  of  yet  more  impor- 
tance, they  nave  long  made  their  minds  familiai 
to  danger,  by  descriptions  of  bloody  battles,  dar- 
ing undertakings,  and  wonderful  escapes*  Tbey 
have  their  memories  stored  with  all  the  strau- 
gems  of  war,  and  have  over  and  over  practised 
m  their  closets  the  expedients  of  distress,  the  ex- 
ultation of  triumph,  and  the  resignation  of  heroes 
sentenced  to  destruction. 

Some  indeed  there  are,  who,  by  often  changing 
sides  in  controversy,  may  give  just  suspicion  ^ 
their  fidelity,  and  whom  I  should  think  hkely  to 
desert  for  the  pleasure  of  desertion,  or  for  a  far- 
thing a  month  advanced  in  their  pay.  Of  these 
men  I  know  not  what  use  can  be  made,  for  they 
can  never  be  trusted,  but  with  shackles  on  thei^ 
legs.  There  are  others  whom  long  depression, 
under  supercilious  patrons,  haa  so  namoled  and 
crushed,  that  they  will  never  have  steadiness  to 
keep  their  ranks.  But  for  these  men  there  may 
be  found  fifes  and  drums,  and  they  will  be  well 
enough  pleased  to  inflame  others  to  battle,  if  tbej 
are  not  obliged  to  fight  themselves. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  know  what  can  be  done 
with  the  ladies  of  the  pen,  of  whom  this  age  has 

f  produced  greater  numbers  than  any  former  time, 
t  is  inde^  common  for  women  to  follow  thi 
camp,  but  no  prudent  general  will  allow  them  iu 
such  numbers  as  the  breed  of  authoresses  woold 
furnish.  Authoresses  are  seldom  fiunous  for 
clean  hncn,  therefore  they  cannot  make  hao- 
dresses ;  they  are  rarely  skilful  at  their  needle 
and  cannot  mend  a  soldier's  shirt ;  they  wil! 
make  bad  sutlers,  being  not  much  accustomed  to 
eat  I  must  therefore  propose,  that  they  shall 
form  a  re^ment  of  themselves,  and  garrison  thf 
town  which  is  supposed  to  be  in  roost  danger  (rf 
a  French  invasion.  They  will  probably  have  no 
enemies  to  encounter ;  but,  if  they  are  once  shot 
up  together,  they  will  soon  disencumber  the  pub- 
lic by  tearing  out  the  eyes  of  one  anotlier. 

The  great  art  of  life  is  to  play  for  much,  and 
to  stake  little ;  which  rule  I  have  kept  in  view 
through  this  whole  project ;  for,  if  our  authors 
and  authoresses  defeat  our  enemies,  we  shall 
obtain  all  the  usual  advantages  of  victory ;  and 
if  they  should  be  destroyed  in  war,  we  shall  lose 
only  those  who  had  wearied  the  public,  and 
whom,  whatever  be  their  fate,  nobody  will  iniai. 
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TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

There  are  Bome  practices  which  custom  and 
prejudice  have  so  unhappily  influenced,  that  to 
observe  or  neglect  them  is  equally  censurable. 
The  promises  made  by  the  undertakers  of  any 
new  design,  every  man  thinks  himself  at  liberty 
to  deride,  and  yet  every  man  expects,  and  ex- 
pects with  reason,  that  he  who  solicits  the  public 
attention  should  give  some  account  of  his  preten- 
sions. 

We  are  about  to  exhibit  to  our  countrymen  a 
new  Monthly  Collection,  to  which  the  well  de- 
served popularity  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this 
kind,  has  now  made  it  almost  necessary  to  prefix 
the  name  of  Magazine.  There  are  already  many 
such  periodical  compilations,  of  which  we  do  not 
envy  the  reception,  nor  shall  dispute  the  excel- 
lence. If  the  nature  of  thing;8  would  allow  us  to 
indulge  our  wishes,  we  should  desire  to  advance 
our  own  interest  without  lessening  that  of  any 
other,  and  to  excite  the  ciuriosiiy  of  the  vacant, 
rather  than  withdraw  that  which  other  writers 
have  already  engaged. 

Our  design  is  to  give  the  liistory,  political  and 
literary,  of  every  month,  and  our  pamphlets 
must  consist,  like  other  collections,  of  many  arti- 
cles unconnected  and  independent  on  each  other. 

The  chief  political  object  of  an  Englishman's 
attention  must  be  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
and  we  shall  therefore  register  all  public  pro- 
ceedings with  particular  care.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  give  any  regular  series  of  debate,  or 
to  amuse  our  readers  with  senatorial  rhetoric. 
The  speeches  inserted  in  other  papers  have  been 
long  known  to  be  fictitious,  and  produced  some- 
times by  men  who  never  heard  the  debate,  nor 
had  any  authentic  information.  We  have  no 
design  to  impose  thus  grossly  on  our  readers, 
and  shall  therefore  give  the  naked  armiments 
used  in  the  discussion  of  every  question,  and 
add,  when  they  can  be  obtained,  the  names  of 
the  speakers. 

As  the  proceedings  in  parliament  are  unintel- 
ligible without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  relate,  and  of  the  state  of  the  nations  to 
which  they  extend  their  influence,  we  shall  ex- 
hibit monthly  a  view,  though  contracted  yet 
distinct,  of  foreign  afifairs,  and  lay  open  the  de- 
signs and  intesests  of  those  nations  which  are 
considered  by  English  either  as  friends  or  ene- 
mies. 

Of  transactions  in  our  own  country  curiosity 
will  demand  a  more  particular  account,  and  we 
shall  record  every  remarkable  event,  extraor- 
dinary casualty,  uncommon  performance,  or 
striking  novelty,  and  shall  apply  our  care  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  with  very  httle  reliance  on 
the  daily  historians. 

The  lists  of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and 

burials  will  be  so  drawn  up,  that  we  hope  very 

few  omissions  or  mistakes  will  be  found,  though 

some  must  be  expected  to  happen  in  so  great  a 
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variety,  where  there  is  neither  leisure  nor  oppor- 
tunity for  minute  information. 

It  IS  intended  that  lists  shall  be  given  of  all 
the  officers  and  pefsons  in  public  employment ; 
and  that  all  the  alterations  snail  be  noted  as  they 
happen,  by  which  our  list  will  be  a  kind  of  Court 
Register  always  complete. 

The  literary  history  necessarily  contains  an 
account  of  the  labours  of  the  learned,  in  which 
whether  we  shall  show  much  judgment  or  saga- 
city, must  be  left  to  our  readers  to  determine ; 
we  can  promise  only  justness  and  candour.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  we  can  insert  extensive 
extracts  or  critical  examinations  of  all  the  wri- 
tings which  this  age  of  writers  may  offer  to  our 
notice.  A  few  only  will  deserve  the  distinction 
of  criticism,  and  a  few  only  will  obtain  it  We 
shall  try  to  select  the  best  and  most  important 
pieces,  and  are  not  without  hope,  that  we  may 
sometimes  influence  the  public  voice,  and  hasten 
the  popularity  of  a  valuable  work. 

Our  regard  will  not  be  confined  to  books  ;  it 
will  extend  to  all  the  productions  of  science. 
Any  new  calculation,  a  commodious  instrument, 
the  discovery  of  any  property  in  nature,  or  any 
new  method  of  bringmg  known  properties  into 
use  or  view,  sliall  be  diligently  treasured  up 
wherever  found. 

In  a  paper  designed  for  general  perusal,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dwell  most  upon  things  of  gene- 
ral entertainment  The  elegant  trifles  of  htera- 
ture,  the  wild  strains  of  fancy,  the  pleasing 
amusements  of  harmless  wit,  shall  therefore  be 
considered  as  necessary  to  our  collection.  Nor 
shall  we  omit  researches  into  antiquity,  expla- 
nations of  coins  or  inscriptions,  disquisitions  on 
controverted  history,  conjectures  on  doubtful 
geography,  or  any  other  of  those  petty  works 
upon  which  learned  ingenuity  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed. 

To  these  accounts  of  temporary  transactions 
and  fugitive  performances,  we  shall  add  some 
dfssertations  on  things  more  permanent  and 
stable ;  some  inquiries  into  the  history  of  nature, 
which  has  hitherto  been  treated  as  if  mankind 
were  afraid  of  e:^nausting  it  There  are  in  our 
own  country  many  things  and  places  worthy  of 
note  that  are  yet  little  known,  and  everyday 
gives  opportunities  of  new  observations  which 
are  made  and  forgotten.  We  hope  to  find  means 
of  extending  and  perpetuating  physiological  dis- 
coveries, and  with  re^rd  to  this  article,  and  all 
others,  entreat  the  assistance  of  curious  and  can- 
did correspondents. 

We  shall  labour  to  attain  as  much  exactness 
as  can  be  expected  in  such  variety,  and  shall 
give  as  much  variety  as  can  consist  with  reason- 
able exactness ;  for  this  purpose  a  selection  has 
been  made  of  men  qualified  for  the  difllerent 
parts  of  the  work,  and  each  has  the  employment 
assigned  him,  whicli  he  is  supposed  most  able  to 
discharge. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  CONCLUDE  this  work  accordinff  to  my  promi^pf 
with  an  accmint  of  the  Comic  Theatre,  and  en- 
treat the  reader,  whether  a  favourer  or  an  enemy 
of  the  ancient  drama,  not  to  pass  his  censure 
upon  the  authors  or  upon  me,  without  a  regul:ir 
perusal  of  this  whole  work.  For,  though  it 
seems  to  bo  composed  of  pieces  of  which  eauh 
may  precede  or  follow  without  dependence  upou 
the  other,  yet  all  the  parts  taken  together,  foriiL 
a  system  which  would  be  destroyed  by  their 
disjunction.  Which  way  shall  we  come  at  Uit^ 
knowledge  of  the  ancients*  shows,  but  by  com- 
paring together  all  that  is  lefl  of  them?  The 
value  and  necessity  of  this  comparison  deter^ 
rained  me  to  publisn  all,  or  to  publish  nothin^r. 
Besides,  the  reflections  on  each  piece,  and  on 
the  general  taste  of  antiquity,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  not  without  importance,  have  a 
kmd  of  obscure  gradation,  wnich  I  have  caro 
fully  endeavoured  to  preserve,  and  of  which  the 
thread  would  be  lost  by  him  who  should  sU^htly 
glance  sometimes  upon  one  piece,  and  someUmeei 
upon  another.  It  is  a  structure  which  I  havi:^ 
endeavoured  to  make  as  near  to  regularity  as  I 
could,  and  which  must  be  seen  in  its  full  extent 
and  in  proper  succession.  The  reader  who  skijjs 
here  and  there  over  the  book,  might  make  a 
hundred  obiections  which  are  either  anticipated 
or  answered  in  those  pieces  which  he  might  ha^  c 
overlooked.  I  have  laid  such  stress  upon  tJlu^ 
connexion  of  the  parts  of  this  work,  that  I  have 
declined  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  have  su[>- 
pressed  many  of  my  notions,  that  I  might  leavi' 
the  judicious  reader  to  please  himself  by  forming 
such  conclusions  as  I  supposed  him  like  to  dis- 
cover as  well  as  myself.  I  am  not  here  attemptiniz 
to  prejudice  the  reader  by  an  apology  either  fur 
the  ancients,  or  my  own  manner.  I  have  ni  ti 
claimed  a  right  of  obliging  others  to  determine^ 
by  my  opinion,  the  degrees  of  esteem  which  t 
think  due  to  the  authors  of  the  Athenian  Stage  ; 
nor  do  I  think  that  their  reputation  in  the  pre- 
sent time,  ought  to  depena  upon  my  mode  of 
thinking  or  expressing  my  thoughts,  which  1 
leave  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  Uie  public. 


A  DISSERTATION,  &c 
I. 

B.BAS0N8   WHT  ARISTOPHANES  MAT  BE  REVIEW- 
ED, WITHOUT  TRANSLATING  HIM  ENTIRELY. 

I  was  in  doubt  a  long  time,  whether  I  should 
meddle  at  all  with  the  Greek  comedy,  both  be- 
cause the  pieces  which  remain  are  very  few,  the 


licentiousness  of  Aristophanes,  their  author,  if 
exorbiunt,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  from 
the  performances  of  a  single  poet,  a  just  idea  of 
Greek  comedy.  Besides,  it  seemed  that  tragedy 
was  sufficient  to  employ  all  my  attention,  that  I 
might  give  a  complete  representation  of  that  kind 
of  writing,  which  was  moat  esteemed  by  the 
Athenians  and  the  wiser  Greeks,'^  particularly 
by  Socrales,  who  set  no  value  upon  comedy  or 
comic  actors.  But  the  very  name  of  that  drama, 
which  in  poUte  ages,  and  above  all  others  in  oar 
own,  has  been  so  much  adTanced,  that  it  has 
become  equal  to  tragedy,  if  not  preferable,  in- 
clines me  to  think  that  I  may  be  partly  reproacb- 
ed  with  an  imperfect  work,  if,  after  having  goo^ 
as  deep  as  I  could  into  the  nature  of  Greek  tra- 
gedy, I  did  not  at  least  sketch  a  draught  of  the 
comedy. 

I  then  considered,  that  it  was  not  wholly  im- 
possible to  surmount,  at  least  in  part,  the  diffi- 
culties which  had  stopped  me,  and  to  go  some- 
what farther  than  the  learned  writers,!  who  have 
pubUshcd  in  French  some  pieces  of  Aristo- 
phanes; not  that  I  pretend  to  make  larse  trans- 
lations. The  same  reasons  which  have  hi ndered 
with  respect  to  the  more  noble  parts  of  the  Greek 
drama,  operate  with  double  force  upon  my  pre- 
sent subject  Though  ridicule,  which  is  the 
business  of  comedy,  be  not  less  uniform  m  all 
times,  than  the  passions  which  are  moved  by 
tragic  compositions ;  yet,  if  diversity  of  manners 
may  sometimes  disguise  the  passions  themselves, 
how  much  greater  change  will  be  made  in  joco- 
larities !  The  truth  is,  that  they  are  so  much 
changfed  by  the  course  of  time,  that  pleasantry 
and  ridicule  become  dull  and  flat  much  more 
easily  than  the  pathetic  becomes  ridiculous. 

That  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  term 
jocular  and  comic,  is  nothing  but  a  turn  of  ex- 
pression, an  airy  phantom,  that  must  be  caught 
at  a  particular  point.  As  we  lose  this  point,  we 
lose  the  joculanty,  and  find  nothing  but  dulneH 
m  its  place.  A  lucky  sall;^,  which  has  filled  a 
company  with  lau^ter,  will  have  no  effect  in 
print,  because  it  is  shown  single  and  separate 
from  the  circumstances  which  gave  it  force. 
Many  satirical  jests,  found  in  ancient  books, 
have  had  the  same  fate ;  their  spirit  has  evapo- 
rated by  time,  and  has  left  nothing  to  as  but  in- 
sipidity. None  but  the  most  bitinff  passages 
have  pHreserved  their  points  unbhinted. 

But,  besides  this  objection,  which  extends  ani- 
versally  to  all  translations  of  Aristophanes,  and 
many  allusions  of  which  time  has  aeprived  m, 


*  There  waa  a  lair  which  forttadt  %aj  Jadn  of  tfai 
Areoparus  to  write  comedy, 
t  Madame  Dacier,  M.  Boirin. 
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there  are  loose  expressions  thrown  out  to  the 
populace  to  raise  laughter  from  corrupt  passions, 
-which  are  unworthy  of  the  curiosity  of  decent 
readers,  and  which  ought  to  rest  eternally  in  pro- 
per obscurity.  Not  every  thing  in  this  infancy 
of  comedy  was  excellent,  at  least  it  would  not 
appear  excellent  at  this  distance  of  time,  in  com- 
parison of  compositions  of  the  same  kind,  which 
lie  before  our  eyes ;  and  this  is  reason  enough  to 
save  me  the  trouble  of  translating,  and  the  reader 
that  of  perusing.  As  for  that  small  number  of 
writers  who  dchght  in  those  delicacies,  they  give 
themselves  very  little  trouble  about  translations, 
except  it  be  to  find  fault  with  them ;  and  the  ma- 
jority of  people  of  wit  like  comedies  that  may 
give  them  pleasure,  without  much  trouble  of 
attention,  and  are  not  much  disposed  to  find 
beauties  in  that  which  requires  long  deductions 
to  find  it  beautiful  If  Helen  had  not  appeared 
beautiful  to  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  but  by  force 
of  argument,  we  had  never  been  told  of  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

On  the  other  side,  Aristophanes  is  an  author 
more  considerable  than  one  would  imagine.  The 
History  of  Greece  could  not  pass  over  him  when 
it  comes  to  touch  upon  the  people  of  Athens ; 
this  alone  might  procure  him  respect,  even  when 
he  was  not  considered  as  a  comic  poet  But 
when  his  writings  are  taken  into  view,  we  find 
him  the  only  autiior  from  whom  may  be  drawn 
a  just  idea  of  the  comedy  of  his  age  ;  and  farther, 
we  find  in  his  pieces,  that  he  oflen  makes  attacks 
upon  the  tragic  writers,  particularly  upon  the 
three  chief,  whose  valuable  remains  we  have  had 
under  examination  ;  and  what  is  yet  worse,  fell 
sometimes  upon  the  state,  and  upon  the  gods 
themselves. 

THE    CHIEF   HEADS    OF   THIS    DISCOURSE. 

11.  These  considerations  have  determined  me 
to  follow,  in  my  representation  of  this  writer,  the 
same  method  which  I  have  taken  in  several 
iraijic  pieces,  which  is,  that  of  giving  an  exact 
analvsis  as  far  as  the  matter  would  allow,  from 
whic^  I  deduce  four  important  systems.  First, 
Upon  the  nature  of  the  comedy  of  that  age, 
without  omitting  that  of  Menander.*  Secondly, 
Upon  the  vices  and  government  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Thirdly,  Upon  the  notion  we  ought  to 
entertain  of  Aristopnanes,  with  respect  to  E^chy- 


^  Menander,  an  Athenian,  son  cif  Diopythus  and 
Hegi^trata,  wa«  apparently  the  moat  eminent  of  the 
writers  of  the  new  comedy.  He  had  been  a  scholar  of 
Theophrastus:  hia  pasaion  for  the  women  brought  in- 
famy upon  him :  he  waa  Bquint-eyed.  and  very  lively. 
Of  the  one  hundred  and  eighty  comedies,  or.  according 
to  Suidas,  the  eighty  which  he  composed,  aiia  which  are 
all  stated  to  be  translated  by  Terence,  we  have  now  only 
a  few  fragments  remaining.  He  flourished  about  the 
1 15th  Olympiad,  818  years  before  the  Christian  £ra.  He 
was  drowned  as  he  was  bathing  in  the  port  of  Piraeua.  I 
have  told  in  another  place,  what  is  said  of  one  Philemon, 
his  antagonist,  not  so  good  a  poet  as  himself,  but  one  who 
oAen  gained  the  prize.  This  Philemon  was  older  than 
him,  and  waa  much  in  fa.shion  in  the  lime  of  Alexander 
the  Great  He  expreased  all  his  wishes  in  two  lines: 
'*  To  have  health,  and  foitune,  and  pleasure,  and  never 
CO  be  in  debt,  ia  all  I  desire.'*  He  waa  very  covetous, 
and  wai  pictured  with  his  fingers  hooked,  ao  that  he  set 
bia  comedies  at  a  high  prica.  He  lived  about  a  hundred 
years,  some  say  a  hundred  and  one.  Many  taiea  are 
fold  of  his  death  ;  Valeriua  Maximua  saya,  that  he  died 
with  laughing  at  a  little  incident :  aeeing  an  ass  eating 
his  figs,  he  ordered  his  servant  to  drive  her  away ;  the 
man  made  no  great  haste,  and  the  aas  eat  them  aJl. 
•*  Well  done,'»  says  Philemon,  "  now  give  her  some 
wine."— Apuleius  and  Quiniilian  plac^  this  writer  much 
b«k)w  Meoandcr,  but  gave  him  the  second  place. 


Uis,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Fourthly,  UpoD 
the  jest  which  he  makes  upon  the  gods.  These 
things  will  not  be  treated  in  order,  as  a  regular 
discourse  seems  to  require,  but  will  arise  some- 
times separately,  sometimes  together,  from  the 
view  of  each  particular  comedy,  and  from  the 
reflections  which  this  free  manner  of  writing  will 
allow.  I  shall  conclude  with  a  short  view  of  the 
whole,  and  so  finish  my  design. 

HISTORY    OP   COMEDT. 

III.  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  Madame 
Dacier,  and  so  many  others  before  her,  have  col- 
lected of  all  that  can  be  known  relating  to  the 
history  of  comedy.  Its  beginnings  are  as  ob- 
scure as  those  of  tragedy,  and  there  is  an  appear- 
ance that  we  take  tliese  two  words  in  a  more  ex- 
tensive meaning ;  they  had  both  the  same  ori- 
ginal, that  is,  they  began  among  the  festivals  of 
the  vintage,  and  were  not  distinguished  from  one 
another  but  by  a  burlesque  or  serious  chorus, 
which  made  ail  the  soul  and  all  the  body.  But, 
if  we  give  these  words  a  stricter  sense,  according 
to  the  notion  which  has  since  been  formea, 
comedy  was  produced  after  tragedy,  and  was  in 
many  respects  a  sequel  and  imitation  of  the 
works  of  Eschylus.  It  is  in  rcahty  nothing  more 
than  an  action  set  before  tlie  signt  by  the  same 
artifice  of  representation.  Nothing  is  different 
but  the  object,  which  is  merely  ridicule.  Thii 
original  of  true  comedy  will  be  easily  admitted, 
if  we  take  the  word  oi  Horace,  who  must  have 
known  better  than  us  the  true  dates  of  dramatic 
works.  This  poet  supports  the  system  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  in  the  second  dif- 
courset  so  strongly  as  to  amount  to  demonstra 
tive  proof. 

Horace {  expresses  liimsclf  thus :  **  Thespis  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  a  species 
of  tragedy,  in  which  he  carried  about  in  carts, 
players  smeared  with  the  dregs  of  wine,  of  whom 
some  sung  and  others  declaimed."  This  was 
the  first  attempt  botli  of  tragedy  and  comedy  : 
for  Thespis  made  use  only  of  one  speaker,  with- 
out the  least  appearance  of  dialogue.  **  Eschylus 
afterwards  exhibited  them  with  more  dignity. 
He  placed  them  on  a  stage  somewhat  above  the 

f  round,  covered  their  faces  with  masks,  put  bus- 
ins  on  their  feet,  dressed  them  in  trailing  robes, 
and  made  them  speak  in  a  more  lofty  style." 
Horace  omits  invention  of  dialogue,  which  we 
learn  from  Aristotle.6  But,  however,  it  may  be 
well  enough  inferred  from  the  following  words 
of  Horace ;  this  completion  is  mention^  while 
he  speaks  of  Eschylus,  and  therefore  to  Escliylus 
it  must  be  ascribed:  "Then  first  appearecl  the 
old  comedy,  with  great  success  in  its  beginning.'' 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Greek  comedy  arose  after 
tragedy,  and  by  consequence  tragedy  was  its 
parenL  It  was  formed  in  imitation  of  Eschylus, 
the  inventor  of  the  tragic  drama  j  or,  to  go  yet 
higher  into  antiquity,  had  its  origmal  ftom  Ho 
mer,  who  was  the  guide  of  Elsdiylus.  For,  if 
we  credit  AristotIe,|  comedy  had  its  birth  from 
the  Margites,  a  satirical  poem  of  Homer,  and 
tragedy  from  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Thus  the 
design  and  artifice  of  comedy  were  drawn  from 
Homer  and  Eschylus.  This  will  appear  less 
surprising,  since  the  ideas  of  the  human  mind 
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are  always  f^adual,  and  arts  are  seldom  invented 
but  by  imitation.  The  first  idea  contains  the 
seed  of  the  second  ;  this  second,  expanding  it- 
self,  gives  birth  to  a  third  ;  and  so  on.  Such  is 
the  progress  of  the  mind  of  man ;  it  proceeds  in 
its  productions  step  by  step,  in  the  same  manner 
as  rature  multiplies  her  works  by  imitating,  or 
rerouting  her  own  net,  when  she  seems  most  to 
run  into  variety.  In  this  manner  it  was  that 
comedy  had  its  birth,  its  increase,  its  improve- 
ment. Its  perfection,  and  its  diversity. 

IV,  But  the  question  is,  who  was  ihe  happy 
author  of  that  imitation,  and  that  show,  whether 
only  one  like  Eschylus  of  tragedy,  or  whether 
they  were  several?  for  neither  Horace,  nor  any 
before  him,  explained  this.*  This  poet  only 
quotes  three  writers,  who  had  reputation  in  the 
Md  comedy,  Eupolis,!  Cratinus.J  and  Aristo- 
phanes, of  whom  he  says,  "  That  they,  and 
others  who  wrote  in  the  same  way,  reprehended 
the  faults  of  particular  persons  with  excessive 
liberty."  These  are  probably  the  poets  of  the 
greatest  reputation,  though  they  were  not  the 
first,  and  we  know  the  names  of  mhny  others. § 
Among  these  three  we  may  be  sure  that  Aristo- 
phanes had  the  greatest  character,  since  not 
only  the  king  of  Persia ||  expressed  a  high  esteem 
of  him  to  the  Grecian  ambiussadors,  as  of  a  man 
extremely  useful  to  his  country,  and  PlalolT 
rated  him  so  high  as  to  sav  that  the  Graces  re- 
sided in  his  bosom ;  but  likewise  because  he  is 
the  only  writer  of  whom  any  comedies  have 
made  their  way  down  to  us,  tlj rough  the  confu- 
sion of  times.  There  are  not  indeed  any  proofs 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  comedy,  properly  so 
called,  especially  since  he  had  not  only  prede- 
cessors who  wrote  in  the  same  kind,  but  it  is  at 
least  a  sign,  that  he  had  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  bring  comedy  to  the  perfection  in 
which  he  left  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  in- 
quire farther,  whether  regular  comedy  was  the 
work  of  a  single  mind,  which  seems  yet  to  be 

♦  •*  The  alterations  which  have  been  made  in  tragedy, 
were  perceptible,  ami  the  authors  of  them  unknown  ; 
but  coincdv  ha»  lain  in  obficuriiy,  being  not  cultivated, 
like  tragedy ,  from  tlie  time  of  its  original ;  for  it  waa 
long  before  the  magistrates  began  to  give  comic  ch'«ruse9. 
Il  was  first  exhibited  by  actors  who  played  voluntarily, 
without  orders  of  the  maeistrates.  From  the  time  that 
it  began  to  take  i«ome  settled  form,  we  know  its  authors, 
but  are  not  informt-d  who  first  used  masks,  added  pro- 
lofues,  increiised  the  numbers  of  ih«7  actors,  an<l  joined 
all  the  other  fhmgs  which  now  belong  to  it.  The  firft 
that  thought  of  forming  comic  fables  were  Epicharmus 
and  Phormys,  and  consequently  this  manner  came  from 
Sicily :  Crates  was  the  ttrsi  Athenian  that  adopted  it. 
and  forsook  the  prariice  of  gross  raillery  that  prevailed 
before.*'  Jirittot.  ch.  i.  Crates  flourisheii  in  the  8-ind 
Olympiad,  450  ^ears  before  our  era,  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  before  Aristophanes. 

t  EupoHs  was  an  Athenian  ;  his  death,  which  we  shall 
mention  presently,  is  represented  differently  bv  authors, 
who  almost  alt  agree  that  he  was  dro^rned.  Elian  adds 
an  incident  which  deservei*  to  be  menti'>ned :  he  says, 
(book  X.  Of  Animals,)  that  one  Augeas  of  Eleusis, 
made  Eupolij  a  present  of  a  fine  mastiff,  who  was  so 
faithful  to  his  master  aa  to  worry  to  death  a  slave  who 
was  carrying  away  some  of  his  comedies.  He  adds,  that 
when  the  poet  died  at  Egene,  hit  dog  stayed  by  his  tomb 
till  he  perished  by  grief  and  hunger. 

X  Craiinus  of  Athens,  who  was  son  of  Calimedes,  died 
at  the  age  of  nineiy-seven.  He  composed  twenty  come- 
dies, ot  which  nine  had  the  prize:  he  waa  a  daring 
writer,  but  a  cowardly  warrior. 

^  Hertelius  has  collected  the  sentences  of  fifij  Greek 
9oeta  of  the  different  ages  of  comedy. 

t  Interlude  of  the  second  act  or  the  comedy  entitled 
be  Acharniana." 
Kpifram  attributed  lo  Plato. 


unsettled,  or  of  several  contempofariea,  sodi  u 
these  which  Horace  quotes.  We  must  distiD- 
guish  three  forms  which  comedy  wore,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  genius  of  the  writers,  or  of  the 
laws  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  change  of  the 
government  of  many  into  that  of  few. 

THE    OLD,   MIDDLE,    AND    NEW    COMKDT. 

V.  That  comedy,**  which  Horace  calls  tk 
ancient,  and  which,  according  to  his  accoant, 
was  afler  E^hylus,  retained  something  of  its 
ori^nal  state,  and  of  the  licentiousness  which  it 
practised,  while  it  waa  yet  without  regulamr, 
and  uttered  loose  jokes  and  abuse  upon  the 
passers-by  from  the  cart  of  Thespia.  Tboojii 
It  was  now  properly  modelled,  as  mi^rfat  hare 
been  worthy  of  a  great  theatre  and  a  numeroa 
audience,  and  deserved  the  name  of  a  regulix 
comedy,  it  was  not  yet  much  nearer  to  decenrr. 
It  was  a  representation  of  real  actions,  and  ex- 
hibited the  dress,  the  motions,  and  the  air,  as  hx 
as  could  be  done  in  a  mask,  of  any  one  who  vis 
thought  proper  to  be  sacn6ced  to  public  scoriL 
In  a  city  so  free,  or  to  say  bette*^  so  liccntioas 
as  Athens  was  at  that  time,  nobody  was  spami, 
not  even  the  chief  magistrate,  nor  the  verr 
judges,  by  whose  voice  comedies  were  allowfi 
or  prohibited.  The  insolence  of  those  pcrfoN 
mances  reached  to  open  impiety,  and  sport  wu 
made  equally  with  men  ana  gois.tt  These  aw 
the  features  by  which  the  greatest  part  of  the 
compositions  of  Aristophanes  will  be  known.' 
In  which  it  may  be  particularly  observed,  that 
not  the  least  appearance  of  praise  H-ill  be  foond, 
and  therefore  certainly  do  trace  of  flatteiy  or 
servility. 

Tliis  licentiousness  of  the  poets,  to  wfaach  ii 
some  sort  Socrates  fell  a  sacrifice,  at  last  wis 
restrained  by  a  law.  For  the  government,  whieh 
was  before  shared  by  all  the  inhabitants,  wif 
now  confined  to  a  settled  number  of  dtiiens.— 
It  was  ordered  that  no  man^s  name  shotikl  be 
mentioned  on  the  stage ;  but  poetical  malifsitr 
was  not  long  in  finding  the  secret  of  defeato^ 
the  purpose  of  the  law,  and  of  making  ample 
compensation  for  the  restraint  laid  upon  autboo, 
by  the  necessity  of  inventing  false  names.  Thpf 
set  themselves  to  work  upon  known  and  ret^ 
characters,  so  that  they  had  now  the  advaotafe 
of  giving  a  more  exquisite  gratificatioD  to  tk 
vanity  of  poets,  and  the  malice  of  spectatoci 
One  had  the  refined  pleasure  of  setting  odien 
to  guess,  and  the  Qther  that  of  jessing  li^ 
by  naming  the  masks.  When  pictures  are  m 
like  that  the  name  is  not  wanted,  oobo^ 
inscribes  it  The  consequence  of  the  kv, 
therefore,  was  nothing  more  than  to  make  thet 
done  with  delicacy,  which  was  done  groesh  b^ 
fore :  and  the  art,  which  was  expected  wooiWbe 
confined  within  the  limits  of  duty,  was  oa|^ 
partly  transgressed  with  more  ingenuity.  Of 
this  Aristophanes,  who  was  comprehend  ii 
this  law,  gives  us  good  examples  in  some  of  bs 
poems.  Such  was  that  which  was  ailenrarii 
called  the  middle  comedy. 

The  new  comedy,  or  that  which  foDovri 
was  again  an  excellent  refinement,  presctibed 

•*  This  hiatorj  of  the  three  ages  orcomedr,  aad  t^ 
different  characters,  ia  taken  in  part  from  ibt  vataMi 
fragments  of  Ptaioniua. 

tt  It  wiU  beabown  how  and  in  what  asMt  tftiiv*'^ 
k>wed. 
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by  the  magistratefi,  who  as  they  h:ii1  1>rifof<r 
forbid  the  use  of  real  names,  forbade  altera  a nJis 
real  subjects,  and  the  train  of  chortiyif^fi*  too 
much  ffiven  to  abuse;  so  tliat  the  jioors  ^aw 
themselves  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  brin^rin^ 
ima^nary  names  and  subjects  upon  Lhe  «tu^i', 
which  at  once  purified  and  enriched  thL'  th^'atri^ ; 
for  comedy  from  that  time  was  no  loneer  a  fury 
armed  with  torches,  but  a  pleasing  and  inn{H:ciii 
mirror  of  human  life. 

Chacun  peimaTec  art  dans  ce  noureau  mlrolr 
S^j  vit  av«c  plaiflir,  ou  crut  ne  s'y  pas  vojf ! 
L'avare  drs  premiers  rii  du  tableau  fldclla 
Dun  avare  sou  vent  trace  sous  son  model  le  ; 
EtmilJefois  un  raiflneinent  exprin)^ 
M^connut  le  portrait  sur  iui-meme  fom^.f 

The  comedy  of  Menandcr  and  Terence  Is,  in 
propriety  of  speech,  the  fine  comedy.  1  do  nor 
repeat  all  this  after  so  many  writers,  but  jtiit  to 
recall  it  to  memory,  and  to  add  to  what  ihey 
have  said,  something  which  they  have  omUtf^d^  a 
sini^lar  effect  of  public  edicts  appearing  in  lh<^ 
successive  progress  of  the  art  A  naked  higlory 
of  poets  and  of  poetry,  $>uch  as  hais  br^ n  oi\e'ti 
given,  is  a  mere  hwly  without  soul,  unless  it  be 
enlivened  with  an  account  of  the  hirtli^  pmirrewfi, 
and  perfection  of  the  art,  and  of  the  cau&es  by 
which  they  were  produced. 

THE    LATIN    COMEDT. 

VI.  To  omit  nothing  essential  which  con- 
cerns this  part,  we  shall  say  a  word  of  the  Latin 
comedy.  When  the  arts  passed  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  comedy  took  its  turn  among  the  rv^t :  but 
the  Romans  apphed  themselves  only  to  the  new 
species,  without  chorus  or  personal  abuse  ; 
tnough  perhaps  they  might  have  play*  d  some 
translations  of  the  old  or  the  miadle  roniedy, 
for  Pliny  ^ives  an  account  of  one  which  wo^  re- 
presented m  his  own  time.  But  the  Roman  co- 
medy, which  was  modelled  upon  the  la«t  epecles 
of  tne  Greek,  hath  nevertncless  its  difltTent 
ages,  according  as  its  authors  were  rough  or 
polished.  The  pieces  of  Livins  Andronicu?,! 
more  ancient  and  less  rcHned  than  those;  of  the 
writers  who  learned  the  art  from  him,  may  hv 
said  to  comnose  the  first  age,  or  the  oUI  Roman 
comedy  and  tragedy.  To  him  you  munt  join 
Nevius  his  contemporary,  and  Ennius,  who  ltv<:<1 
some  years  after  him.  The  second  ji^e  cotn- 
prises  iPacuvius,  Cecilius,  Accius,  and  Plaulns, 
unless  it  shall  be  thought  better  to  reckon 
Plautus  with  Terence,  to  make  the  third  and 
highest  age  of  the  Latin  comedy,  which  tuny 
properly  be  called  the  new  comedy,  t^p^-ciaNy 
witn  regard  to  Terence,  who  was  the  fnend  of 
X^lius,  and  the  faithful  copier  of  Menander. 

But  the  Romans,  without  troubling  t!ieiTi>'t  Ivf^*; 
with  this  order  of  succession,  distinofuislieJ  ilw^r 
comedies  by  the  dresses§  of  the  players.  The 
robe,  called  Pratexta,  with  large  bord<^r»  of  pur- 
ple, bcin^  the  formal  dress  of  magiistralea  m 
their  dignity  and  in  the  exercises  of  thi  if  oflke, 
the  actors  who  had  this  dress  gave  it^  nnme  to 
the  comedy.    This  is  the  same  with  that  called 


*  Perhaps  the  chorus  was  forbid  in  the  middle  du;c  fjf 
the  comedy.    Platonius  seems  to  sajr  so. 

t  Deiipreaux  Art  Poet,  chum  8. 

t  The  vear  of  Rome  514,  the  first  jear  of  th«  ISSth 
Olympiad. 

f  Prmtestm,  Togatt^,  Tabtmarim, 


Trabeata*  from  Trabea,  the  dress  of  the  con- 
suls in  peace,  and  the  generals  in  triumph.  The 
second  specie^  introduced  the  senators  not  in 
great  offices,  but  as  private  men ;  this  was  called 
Togattu,  from  Toga,  The  last  species  was  named 
Tabemariay  from  the  tunic,  or  the  common  dress 
of  the  people,  or  rather  from  the  mean  houses 
which  were  painted  on  the  scene.  There  is  no 
need  of  mentioning  the  farces  which  took  their 
name  and  original  from  Atella,  an  ancient  town 
oi  Campania  in  Italy,  because  they  differed  from 
the  low  comedy  only  by  greater  licentiousness  ; 
nor  of  those  which  were  called  PaUiate»y  from 
the  Greek,  a  cloak,  in  which  the  Greek  charac- 
ters were  dressed  upon  the  Roman  stage,  be- 
cause that  habit  only  distinguished  the  nation, 
not  the  dignity  or  character,  like  those  which 
have  been  mentioned  before.  To  say  truth, 
these  are  but  trifling  distinctions;  for,  as  we 
shall  show  in  the  following  pf^g^s,  comedy  may 
be  more  usefully  and  iudiciously  distinguished 
by  the  general  nature  of  its  subjects.  As  to  the 
Romans,  whether  they  had  or  had  not,  reason  for 
these  names,  they  have  left  us  so  little  upon  the 
subject  which  is  come  down  to  us,  that  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  with  a  distinction  which 
aflfords  us  no  solid  satisfaction.  Plautus  and 
Terence,  the  only  authors  of  whom  we  are  in 
possession,  ^ive  us  a  fuller  notion  of  the  real 
nature  of  their  comedy,  with  respect  at  least  to 
their  own  times,  than  can  be  received  from 
names  and  terms,  from  which  we  have  no  real 
exempUtication. 

THE  GREEK  COMKDT  18  SEDUCED  ONLY  TO 
ARISTOPHANES. 

VII.  Not  to  go  too  far  out  of  our  way,  let  us 
return  to  AriRtophanes,  the  only  poet  in  whom 
we  can  now  find  the  Greek  comedy.  He  is  the 
single  writer  whom  the  violence  of  time  has  in 
some  degree  spared,  after  having  buried  in  dark- 
ness, and  almost  in  forgetfulness,  so  many  great 
men,  of  whom  we  have  nothing  but  the  names 
and  a  few  fragments,  and  such  slight  memorials 
as  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  defend  them  against 
the  enemies  of  the  honour  of  antiquity ;  yet 
these  memorials  are  like  the  last  glimmer  of  the 
setting  sun,  which  scarcely  affords  us  a  weak  and 
fading  light :  vet  from  this  glimmer  we  must  en- 
deavour to  collect  rays  of  sufficient  strength  to 
form  a  picture  of  the  Greek  comedy,  approach- 
ing as  near  as  possible  to  the  truth. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Aristophanes 
little  is  known ;  what  account  we  can  give  of  it 
must  therefore  be  bad  from  his  comedies.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  with  certainty  of  what  country 
he  was :  the  invectives  of  his  enemies  so  often 
called  in  question  his  oualification  as  a  citizen, 
that  they  have  made  it  aoubtful.  Some  said,  he 
was  of  Rhodes,  others  of  Egena,  a  little  island 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  allagreed  that  he  wa^ 
a  stranger.  As  to  himself,  he  said  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Philip,  and  bom  in  the  Cydathenian 
quarter ;  but  he  confessed  that  some  of  his  for- 
tune was  in  E^ena,  which  was  probably  the  ori- 
ginal seat  of  his  family.  He  was,  howeTer,  for- 
mally declared  a  citizen  of  Athens,  upon  evi- 
dence, whether  ^ood  or  bad,  upon  a  dedsfre 
judgment,  and  this  for  having  made  his  judges 


«  Suet,  de  Claris  Oramnuu.  sajs  that  C.  Otliasus,  Ittva 
riao  10  Aufuaus,  was  tht  aoitaoror  k. 
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merry  by  an  application  of  a  saying  of  Telema- 
chus,*  of  which  this  is  the  sense :  **  I  am,  as  my 
mother  tells  me,  the  son  of  Philip  ;  for  my  own 
part,  I  know  little  of  the  matter,  for  what  child 
knows  his  own  father?"  This  piece  of  merri- 
ment did  him  as  much  ^ood  as  Archias  received 
from  the  oration  of  Cicero, f  who  said  that  that 
poet  was  a  Roman  citizen.  An  honour  which, 
if  he  had  not  inherited  by  birth,  he  deserved  for 
his  genius. 

Aristophanes!  flourished  in  the  a^e  of  the 
great  men  of  Greece,  particularly  of  Socrates 
and  Euripides,  both  of  whom  he  outlived.  He 
made  a  great  figure  during  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  not  merely  as  a  comic  poet  by  wnom 
the  people  were  diverted,  but  as  the  censor  of 
the  government,  as  a  man  kept  in  pay  by  the 
•tate  to  reform  it,  and  almost  to  act  the  part  of 
the  arbitrator  of  the  public  A  particular  ac- 
count of  his  comedies  will  best  let  us  into  his 
personal  character  as  a  poet,  and  into  the  nature 
of  his  genius,  which  is  what  we  are  most  inte- 
rested io  know.  It  will,  however,  not  be  amiss 
to  prepossess  our  readers  a  little  by  the  judg- 
ments that  have  been  passed  upon  him  by  the 
critics  of  our  own  time,  without  forgetting  ond 
tk  the  ancients  that  deserves  great  respect. 

A&ISTOFHANES  CENSURED  AND  PRAISED. 

VIII.  "Aristophanes,"  says  Father  Rapin, 
''is  not  exact  in  the  contrivance  of  his  fables; 
his  fictions  are  not  probable;  he  brings  real 
characters  upon  the  stage  too  coarsely  and  too 
openly.  Socrates,  whom  he  ridicules  so  much 
in  his  plays,  had  a  more  delicate  turn  of  bur- 
lesaue  than  himself,  and  had  his  merriment 
witnout  his  impudence.  It  is  true,  that  Aristo- 
phanes wrote  amidst  the  confusion  and  licen- 
tiousness of  the  old  comedy,  and  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  humour  of  the  Athenians,  to 
whom  uncommon  merit  always  gave  disgust, 
and  therefore  he  made  the  eminent  men  of  his 
time  the  subject  of  his  merriment  But  the  too 
great  desire  which  he  had  to  delight  the  people 
by  exposing  worthy  characters  upon  the  stage, 
made  nim,  at  the  same  time,  an  unworthy  man  ; 
and  the  turn  of  his  genius  to  ridicule  was  dis- 
figured and  corrupted  by  the  indelicacy  and 
outrageousncss  of  nis  manners.  Af\er  all,  his 
pleasantry  consists  chiefly  in  new-coined  pufly 
language.  The  dish  of  twenty-six  syllables, 
which  he  gives  in  his  last  scene  of  his  *  Female 
Orators,*  would  please  few  tastes  in  our  days. — 
His  language  is  sometimes  obscure,  perplexed, 
and  vulgar,  and  his  frequent  play  with  words, 
his  oppositions  of  contradictory  terms,  his  mix- 
ture of  tragic  and  comic,  of  serious  and  bur- 
lesque, are  all  flat;  and  his  jocularity,  if  you 
examine  it  to  the  bottom,  is  all  false.  Menander 
is  diverting  in  a  more  elegant  manner ;  his  style 
is  pure,  clear,  elevated,  and  natural ;  he  persuades 
Uke  an  orator,  and  instructs  like  a  philosopher; 
and  if  we  may  venture  to  judge  upon  the  frag- 
ments which  remain,  it  appears  that  his  pictures 
of  civil  life  are  pleasing,  that  he  makes  every 
one  speak  according  to  his  character,  that  every 
man  may  apply  his  pictures  of  life  to  himself, 
because  he  always  follows  nature,  and  feels  for 


•  Homer,  Odyssey. 
\  Oral,  pro  Archia  Poeu. 

i  In  the  85th  year  of  the  Olympiad,  437  years  before 
oorent  and  S17  of  (he  fouadation  of  Rome. 


the  personages  which  he  brings  upon  the  sb^ 
To  conclude:  Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  of 
these  authors,  says,  that  the  Muse  of  Ahsto* 
phanes  is  an  abandoned  prostitutey  and  that  d 
Menander  a  modest  woman."* 

It  is  evident  that  this  whole  character  is  takn 
from  Plutarch.  Let  us  now  go  on  with  tfaii 
remark  of  Father  Rapin,  since  we  have  already 
spoken  of  the  Latin  comedy,  of  which  he  gins 
us  a  description. 

"With  respect  to  the  two  Latin  comic port\ 
Plautus  is  ingenious  in  his  designs,  happy  ra  hu 
conceptions,  and  fruitful  of  invention.  He  has, 
however,  according  to  Horace,  some  low  iocti- 
larities,  and  those  smart  sayings,  which  madetiK 
vulfl^ar  laugh,  made  him  be  pitied  by  mend' 
higher  taste.  It  is  true  that  some  of  his  jesti 
are  extremely  good,  but  others  likewise  are  itxj 
bad.  To  this  every  man  is  exposed  who  is  loo 
much  determined  to  make  sallies  of  merrimcot; 
they  endeavour  to  raise  that  laughter  by  hjrper. 
boles,  which  would  not  arise  by  a  just  reprcscs- 
taUnn  of  things.  Plautus  is  not  quite  so  regular 
as  Terence  in  the  scheme  of  his  designs,  or  m 
the  distribution  of  his  acts,  but  he  is  more  simple 
in  his  plot ;  for  the  fables  of  Terence  are  com- 
monly complex,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  Andria, 
which  contains  two  amours.  It  was  imputed  u 
a  fault  to  Terence,  that,  to  bring  more  actioa 
upon  the  statre,  he  made  one  Latin  comedy  oat 
of  two  Greek;  but  then  Terence  unravels  hu 
plot  more  naturally  than  Plautus,  which  Plautus 
did  more  naturally  than  Aristophanes;  aod 
though  C«sar  calls  Terence  but  one  half  o( 
Menander,  because,  though  he  had  sodness  tod 
delicacy,  there  was  in  him  some  want  of  sprigiit- 
Uness  and  strength;  yet  he  has  written  in  a 
manner  so  natural  and  so  judicious,  that  tbou^ 
he  was  then  only  a  copy,  ne  is  now  an  original 
No  author  has  ever  had  a  more  exact  sense  of 
pure  nature.  Of  Cecilius,  since  we  have  oolj  a 
few  fragments,  I  shall  say  nothing.  All  that  we 
know  of  him  is  told  us  by  Vamis,  that  he  vai 
happy  in  the  choice  of  subjects." 

Rapin  omits  many  others  for  the  same  reajoo, 
that  we  have  not  enough  of  their  works  to  qualify 
us  forjudges.  While  we  are  upon  this  subject, 
it  will  perhaps  not  displease  the  reader  to  tee 
what  that  critic's  opinion  is  of  Lopes  de  Ve^ 
and  Moliere.  It  will  appear,  that  with  respect 
to  Lopes  dc  Vega,  he  is  rather  too  profux  of 
praise:  that  in  speaking  of  Moliere,  he  is  too 
parsimonious.  This  piece  will,  however,  be  of 
use  to  our  design,  when  we  shall  examine  to  the 
bottom  what  it  is  that  ought  to  make  the  cha- 
racter of  comedy. 

"  No  man  has  ever  had  a  greater  genius  for 
comedy  than  Lopes  de  Vega  Uie  Spamard.  H« 
had  a  fertility  of  wit,  joined  with  ^reat  beauty  of 
conception,  and  a  wonderful  readiness  of  compo- 
sition ;  for  he  has  written  more  than  three  hun- 
dred comedies.  His  name  alone  gave  repatatioa 
to  his  pieces;  for  his  reputation  was  so  wrfl 
established,  that  a  work  which  came  Crom  his 
hands,  was  sure  to  claim  the  approbation  of  the 
public.  He  had  a  mind  too  extensive  to  be  sub- 
jected to  rules,  or  restrained  by  limits.  For 
that  reason  he  gave  himself  up'to  his  own  ^ 
nius,  on  which  he  could  always  depend  vitk 
confidence.  ^Vhen  he  wrote,  be  consulted  oo 
other  laws  than  the  taste  of  his  auditors,  aad 
regulated  his  manner  more  by  the  inccf  sf  kii 
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work  than  by  the  rules  of  reason.  Thue  he  dis- 
carded all  scruples  of  unity,  and  all  the  super- 
stitions of  probability."  (This  is  certainly  not 
said  with  a  design  to  praise  him,  and  must  be 
connected  with  Siat  which  immediately  follows.) 
**  But  as  for  the  most  part  he  endeavours  at  too 
much  jocularity,  and  carries  ridicule  to  too  much 
refinement;  ms  conceptions  are  often  rather 
happy  than  just,  and  rather  wild  than  natural ; 
for,  by  subtiuzing  merriment  too  far,  it  becomes 
too  nice  to  be  true,  and  his  beauties  lose  their 
power  of  striking  by  being;  too  deUcate  and  scute. 
**  Among  us,  nobody  has  carried  ridicule  in 
comedy  fartlier  than  MoUere.  Our  ancient 
eomic  writers  brought  no  characters  higher  than 
servants,  to  make  sport  upon  the  theatre ;  but 
we  are  diverted  upon  the  theatre  of  Moliere  by 
marquises  and  people  of  quality.  Others  have 
exhibited  in  comedy  no  sp<M:ies  of  Ufe  above  that 
of  a  ciUzcn ;  but  Moliere  shows  us  all  Paris, 
and  the  court.  He  is  the  only  man  among 
us,  who  has  laid  open  those  features  of  nature 
by  which  he  is  exactly  marked,  and  may  be  ac- 
curately known.  The  beauties  of  his  pictures 
are  so  natural,  that  tliey  arc  felt  by  persons  of 
the  least  discernment,  and  his  power  of  plea- 
santry received  half  its  force  from  his  power  of 
copying.  His  Misanthrope  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  complete,  and  hkcwise  the  most  singu- 
lar character  tliat  has  ever  appeared  upon  the 
stage  ;  but  the  disposition  ot  his  comedies  is 
always  defective  some  way  or  anotlier.  This  is 
all  wliich  we  can  observe  in  general  upon 
comedy." 

Such  are  the  thoughts  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
fined judges  of  works  of  genius,  from  which, 
thougn  they  are  not  all  oraculous,  some  advan- 
tages may  be  drawn,  as  they  always  make  some 
approaches  to  truth. 

Madame  Dacier,*  having  her  mind  full  of  the 
merit  of  Aristophanes,  expresses  herself  in  tliis 
manner :  "  No  man  had  ever  more  discernment 
then  be  in  finding  out  tlie  ridiculous,  or  a  more 
ingenious  manner  of  showing  it  to  others.     His 
remarks  are  natural  and  easy,  and,  what  very 
rarely  can  be  found,  with  great  copiousness  he 
has  great  delicacy.     To  say  all  at  once,  the  attic 
wit,  of  which  the  ancients  made  such  boast,  ap- 
pears more  in  Aristophanes  than  in  any  other 
that  I  know*  of  in  antiquity.    But  what  is  most 
of  all  to  be  admired  in  him  is,  that  he  is  always 
00  much  master  of  the  subject  before  him,  that, 
without  doing  any  violence  to  himself,  he  finds 
a  way  to  introduce  naturally  tilings  which  at 
first  appeared  most  distant  from  his  purpose; 
and  even  tlie  most  quick  and  unexpected  of  his 
desultory  sallies  appear  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  foregoing  incidents.     This  is  that 
art  which  sets  the  dialogues  of  Plato  above  imita- 
tion, which  we  must  consider  as  so  many  dra- 
matic pieces,  which   are   equally  entertaining 
by  the  action  and  by  the  dialogue.    The  style 
of  Aristophanes  is  no  less   pleasing  than  nis 
fancy  ;  for,  besides  its  clearness,  its  vigour,  and 
its  sweetness,  there  is  in  it  a  certain  harmony 
so  delightful  to  the  ear,  that  there  is  no  pleasure 
equal  to  that  of  reading  it    When  he  applies 
himself  to  vulgar  mediocrity  of  style,  he  descends 
without  meanness  :  when  he  attempts  the  sub- 
lime, he  is  elevated  without  obscurity  ;  and  no 


man  has  ever  had  the  art  of  blending  all  tlM 
different  kinds  of  writing  so  equally  together^^ 
Afler  having  studied  all  that  is  lelt  us  of  Gre- 
cian learning,  if  we  have  not  read  AhstophanM* 
we  cannot  yet  know  all  the  charms  and  beautiei 
of  that  language." 


*  rrelkee  to  PUaCtts.    Parts,  1984. 


PLUTARCU*S  SENTIMENT  UPON    ARISTOFHANBl 
AND    MENANDER. 

IX.  This  is  a  pompous  eulogiura :  but  let  of 
suspend  our  opinion,  and  hear  uiat  of  Plutarch, 
who,  being  an  ancient,  well  deserves  our  atten- 
tion, at  least  after  we  have  heard  the  modemi 
before  him.    This  is  then  the  sum  of  his  judg- 
ment concerning  Aristophanes  and  Menander. 
To  Menander  he  gives  the  preference,  without 
allowing;    much    competition.     He    objects   to 
Aristophanes,  that  he  carries  all  his  thougfatfl 
beyond    nature,    that  he  writes   rather   to  the 
crowd  than  to  men  of  character ;  that  he  afiectf 
a  style  obscure  and  licentious;  tragical,  pom- 
pous, and  mean,  sometimes  serious,  and  some- 
times ludicrous,  even  to  pucriUty ;  that  he  makeff 
none  of  his  personages  speak  according  to  anjp 
distinct  character,  so  that  in  his  scenes  the  loo 
cannot  be  known  from  tlie  father,  the  citixen 
from  the  boor,  the  hero  from  the  shopkeeper,  or 
the  divine  from  the  serving-man.     ^^  hcreas  the 
diction  of  Menander,  which  is  always  uniform 
and  pure,  is  very  justly  adapted  to  differenl 
characters,  rising  when  it  is  necessary  to  vigor- 
ous and  sprightly  comedy,   yet  without  trane> 
gressing  the  proper  limits,  or  losing  siflht  of 
nature,  in  which  Menander,  says  PluUrch,  htfl 
attained  a  perfection  to  which  no  other  writei 
has  arrived.     For  what  man  besides  himself  htfl 
ever  found  the  art  of  making  a  diction  equallT 
suitable  to   women   and  children,  to  old    and 
young,  to  divinities  and  heroes  ?     Now  Menan- 
der has  found  this  happy  secret,  in  the  cqualitf 
and  flexibility  of  his  diction,  which,  though  el 
ways  the  same,  is  nevertheless  different  upon 
dilttjrcnt  occasions ;  like  a  current  of  clear  water, 
(to  keep  closely  to  the  thoughte  of  Plutarch^ 
which  running  through  banks  differently  tumea, 
complies  with  all  their  turns  backward  and  fijn- 
ward,  without  changing  any  thing  of  its  nature 
or  its  purity.     Plutarch  mentions  it  as  a  part  of 
the  merit  of  Menander,    that  he    began   verj 
young,  and  was  stooped  only  by  old  age,  at  a 
time  when  he  would  have  produced  the  greateflt 
wonders,  if  death  had  not  prevented  him.    Thii, 
joined  to  a  reflection  which  he  makes  as  he  re- 
turns to  Aristophanes,  shows  that  Aristophanee 
continued  a  long  time  to  display  his  poweiv: 
for  his  poetry,  says  Plutarch,  is  a  strumpet  thet 
affects  sometimes  the  airs  of  a  prude,  but  whoie 
impudence  cannot  be  forj:iven  by  the  peopleyiend 
whose  affected  modesty  is  despised  by  men  of 
decency.    Menander,  on  the  contrary,  always 
shows  himself  a  man  agreeable  and  wit^,  a 
companion  desirable  upon  the  stage,  at  tabl^ 
and  in  gay  assemblies ;   an  extract  of  all  the 
treasures  of  Greece,  who  deserves  always  to  be 
read,  and   always  to  please.    His  irreaietibie 
power  of  persuasion,  and  the  reputation  whkh 
he  has  had,  of  being  the  beat  master  of  langnife 
of  Greece,  sufficiently  show  the  delightfukiefle  oi 
his  style.     Upon  this  article  of  Menander,  Phi- 
larch  doee  not  know  how  to  make  an  end ;  he 
says,  that  he  is  the  deUght  of  philosophers  »- 
tiinied  with  studv  :  that  ttiey  use  his  woikfl  ee  a 


tigued  with  study  ;  that  they  use  1 
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meadow  enamelled  with  flowers,  where  purer 
air  gratifies  the  sense ;  that  notwithstanding  tho 
powers  of  the  other  comic  poets  ot'  Athens,  Me* 
nanderhas  always  been  considered  as  possessing; 
a  salt  peculiar  to  himself,  drawn  from  the  samu 
waters  that  gave  birth  to  Venus,  That  on  the 
contrary,  the  salt  of  Aristophanes  is  bitter,  keen^ 
coarse,  and  corrosive ;  that  one  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther his  dexterity,  which  has  been  so  mucli 
boasted,  consists  not  more  in  the  characters  than 
in  the  expression,  for  he  is  charged  with  playing 
oflen  upon  words,  with  affecting  antithetical  al- 
lusions ;  that  he  has  spoiled  the  copies  which  h(- 
endeavoured  to  take  after  nature ;  that  artifice 
in  his  plays  is  wickedness,  and  simplicity,  bru- 
tishness ;  that  his  jocularity  ought  to  raise  hisses 
rather  than  laughter ;  that  his  amours  have  raon^ 
impudence  than  gayety ;  and  that  he  has  not  so 
much  written  for  men  of  understanding,  as  for 
minds  blackened  with  envy  and  corrupted  with 
debauchery. 

THB   JUSTIFICATION   OP   ARISTOPHANKS. 

X.  After  such  a  character  there  seems  no  need 
ot  going  further;  and  one  would  think  that  it 
would  be  better  to  bury  for  ever  the  memory  of 
80  hateful  a  writer,  that  makes  us  so  poor  a  re^ 
compense  for  the  loss  of  Mcnander,  who  can- 
not be  recalled.  But  without  showing  any  mercy 
to  the  indecent  or  malicious  sallies  of  Aristo- 
phanes, any  more  than  to  Plautus  his  imitator, 
or  at  least  the  inheritor  of  his  genius,  may  it  not 
be  allowed  us  to  do,  with  rcsp«»ct  to  him,  what,  if 
I  mistake  not,  Lucretius*  did  to  Ennius,  from 
whose  muddy  verses  he  gathered  jewels  ?  Enni 
de  stercore  gemmas. 

Besides,  wo  must  not  believe  that  Plutarchj 
who  lived  more  than  four  ages  af^er  Menander^ 
and  more  than  five  af\er  Aristophanes,  has 
passed  so  exact  a  judgment  upon  ooth,  that  it 
may  be  lit  to  re-examine  it.  Plato,  the  contem- 
porary of  Aristophanes,  thought  very  differently^ 
at  least  of  his  geniuf*  ;  for,  m  his  piece  called 
"The  Entertainment,"  he  gives  that  poet  a  dis- 
tinguished place,  and  makes  him  speak,  accord-  , 
ingto  his  character,  with  Socrates  himself;  from 
which,  by  the  way,  it  is  apparent  that  this  dia- 
logue ol*^  Plato  was  composed  before  the  time 
that  Aristophanes  wrote  his  "Clouds"  against 
Socrates.  Plato  is  likewise  said  to  have  sent  a 
copy  of  Aristophanes  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant, 
with  advice  to  read  it  diligently,  if  he  would  at- 
tain a  complete  judgment  of  the  state  of  the 
Athenian  republic. 

Many  other  scholars  have  thought  that  they 
might  depart  somewhat  from  the  opinion  of  Plu- 
tarch. Frischlinus,  for  example,  one  of  the  com- 
mentators upon  Aristophanes,  though  he  Justly 
allows  his  taste  to  be  less  pure  than  that  of*^  Me- 
nander,  has  yet  undertaken  his  defence  against 
the  outrageous  censure  of  the  ancient  critic.  In 
the  first  place,  he  condemns  without  mercy  his 
ribaldry  and  obscenity.  Bu  t  this  part,  so  worthy 
of  contempt,  and  written  only  for  the  lower 
people,  according  to  the  remark  of  Boivin,  bad 
as  it  is,  afler  all  is  not  the  chief  part  which  is 
led  of  Aristophanes.  I  will  not  say  with  Frisch- 
linus, that  Plutarch  seems  in  this  to  contradict 
himself,  and  in  reality  commends  the  poet  when 
he  accuses  him  of  having  adapted  his  language 

*  Brumojr  has  mlMakeo  Lucreiiua  Tor  Virgil.  i 


to  the  stage ;  by  the  stage,  in  this  place,  hi 
meant  the  theatre  of  Farces,  on  which  low  miitli 
and  buffoonery  were  exhibited;     This  plea  of 
Frischlinus  is  a  mere  cavil ;  and  though  tne  poet 
had  obtained  his  end,  which  was   to  divert  a 
comipted  populace,  he  would  not  have  been  lea 
I  a  bad  man,  nor  less  a  despicable  poet,  notwitb> 
\  standing  the  excuse  of  his   defender.     To  be 
i  able  in  the  highest  degree  to  divert  fools  and 
libertines,  will  not  make  a  poet :  it  is  not,  there- 
fore, by  this  defence  that  we  must  justify  the 
;  character  of  Aristophanes.     The  depraved  taste 
of  the  crowd,  who  once    drove  away  Cratinui 
and  his  company,  because  the  scenes  had  not 
,  low  buffoonery  enough  for  their  taste,  will  not 
I  justify  Aristophanes,  since  Menander  found  a 
way  of  changmg  the  taste  by  giving  a   sort  of 
comedy,  not  indeed  so  modest  as  Plutarch  repre- 
sents it,  but  less  licentious  than  b^ore.     Nor  is 
Aristophanes  better  justified  by  the  reason  which 
ho  himself  offers,  when  he  says,  that  he  exhi- 
bited debauchery  upon  the  stage,  not  to  corrupt 
the  morals,  but  to  mend  them.     The  sight  of 
gross  faults  is  rather  a  poison  than  a  remedy. 

The  apologist  has  forgot  one  reason,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  essential  to  a  just  account. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  by  appearance,  Plutarch 
had  in  his  hands  all  tlie  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
which  were  at  least  fifty  in  number.  In  these 
he  saw  more  licentiousness  than  has  come  to 
our  hands,  though  in  the  eleven  that  are  still 
remaining,  there  is  much  more  than  could  be 
wished. 

Plutarch  censures  him  in  the  second  place  for 
playing  upon  words;  and  against  this  charge 
Frischlinus  defends  him  with  less  skill  It  is 
impossible  to  exemplify  this  in  French.  But 
afler  all,  this  part  is  so  little,  that  it  deserves 
not  so  severe  a  reprehension,  especially  since 
among  those  sayings,  there  are  some  so  mis- 
chievously malignant,  that  they  became  prover- 
bial, at  least  by  the  sting  of  their  malice,  if  not 
by  the  delicacy  of  their  wiL  One  example  will 
'  be  sufficient :  speaking  of  the  tax-gatherers,  or 
the  excisemen  of  Athens,  he  crushes  them  at 
once  by  observing, non  quodtssejU  rafiial  sedXmi^iaL 
The  work  Lamia  signified  walking  spirits ^  which, 
according  to  the  vulgar  notion,  devoured  men ; 
this  makes  the  spirit  of  the  sarcasm  against  the 
tax-gatherers.  This  cannot  be  rendered  in  our 
language ;  but  if  any  thing  as  good  had  been 
said  in  France  on  the  like  occasion,  it  would 
have  lasted  too  long,  and  like  many  other  say- 
ings among  us  been  too  well  received.  The 
best  is,  that  Plutarch  himself  confesses  that  it 
was  extremely  applauded. 

The  third  charge  is,  a  mixture  of  tragic  and 
comic  style.  This  accusation  is  certainly  true ; 
Aristoplianes  oflen  gets  into  the  buskin ;  but 
we  must  examine  upon  what  occasion.  He  does 
not  take  upon  him  the  character  of  a  tragic 
writer;  but,  having  remarked  that  his  trick  of 
parody  was  always  well  received  by  a  peopla 
who  liked  to  laugh  at  that  for  which  they  bad 
been  just  weeping,  he  is  eternally  using  the  same 
crafl ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  trag^r  or  strik- 
ing passages  known  by  memory  by  the  Athe- 
nians which  he  does  not  turn  into  merriment,  by 
throwing  over  it  a  dress  of  ridicule  and  bar- 
lesque,  which  is  done  sometimes  by  changing  or 
transposing  the  words,  and  sometimes  by  an 
unexpected  application  of  the  whole  sentence. 
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These  are  the  shrods  of  tragedy,  in  which  he 
arrays  the  comic  muse,  to  make  her  still  more 
comic.  Cratinus  had  before  done  the  same 
thing ;  and  we  know  that  he  made  a  comedy 
call^  **  Ulysses/'  to  burlesque  Homer  and  his 
Odyssey ;  which  shows,  that  the  wits  and  poets 
are,  with  respect  to  one  another,  much  the  same 
at  all  times,  and  that  it  was  at  Athens  as  here. 
I  will  prove  this  system  by  facts,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  merriment  of  Aristophanes 
upon  our  three  celebrated  tragedians.  This 
being  the  case,  the  mingled  style  of  Aristophanes 
will,  perhaps,  not  deserve  so  much  censure  as 
Plutarch  has  vented.  We  have  no  need  of  the 
Travesty  of  Virgil,  nor  the  parodies  of  our  own 
time,  nor  of  the  Lutrin  of  Boileau,  to  show  us 
tliat  this  medley  may  have  its  merit  upon  parti- 
cular occasions. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  his  ob- 
scurity, his  meanness,  and  his  high  flights,  and 
of  all  theseeminginequality  of  style,  which  puts 
Plutarch  in  a  rage.  These  censures  can  never 
be  just  upon  a  poet,  whose  style  has  always  been 
allowed  to  be  perfectly  Attic,  and  of  an  Atti- 
cism which  made  them  extremely  delightful  to 
the  lovers  of  the  Athenian  taste.  Plutarch, 
perhaps,  rather  means  to  blame  the  choruses  of 
which  the  language  is  somtimes  elevated,  some- 
times burlesque,  always  very  poetical,  and  there- 
fore in  appearance  not  suitable  to  comedy.  But 
the  chorus  which  had  been  borrowed  from  tra- 
gedy, was  then  all  the  fashion,  particularly  for 
pieces  of  satire,  and  Aristophanes  admitted  them 
like  the  other  poets  of  the  old,  and  perhaps  of 
the  middle  comedy;  whereas  Menander  sup- 
pressed them,  not  so  much  in  compliance  with 
tiis  own  judgment,  as  in  obedience  to  the  pubUc 
edicts.  It  is  not,  therefore,  this  mixture  of  tra- 
gic and  comic  that  will  place  Aristophanes  below 
Menander. 

The  fifth  charge  is,  that  he  kept  no  distinction 
of  character ;  that,  for  example,  he  makes  wo- 
men speak  like  orators,  and  orators  like  slaves ; 
but  it  appears  by  the  characters  which  he  ridi- 
cules, that  this  objection  falls  of  itself.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  a  poet  who  painted,  not 
imaginary  characters,  but  real  persons,  men  well 
known,  citizens  whom  he  called  by  their  names, 
and  showed  in  dresses  like  their  own,  and  masks 
resembling  their  faces,  whom  he  branded  in  the 
si^ht  of  a  whole  city,  extremely  haughty  and 
full  of  derision  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  such 
a  poet  could  never  be  supposed  to  miss  his  cha- 
racters. The  applause,  wnirh  his  licentiousness 
produced,  is  too  good  a  justification ;  besides,  if 
ne  had  not  succeeded,  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
fate  of  Eupolis,  who  in  a  comedy  called  "  The 
Drowned  Man,"  having  imprudently  pulled  to 
pieces  particular  persons  more  powerful  than 
nirnself,  was  laid  hold  of,  and  arowned  more 
effectually  th<in  those  he  had  drowned  upon  the 
open  stage. 

The  condemnation  of  the  poignancy  of  Aris- 
tophanes, as  having  too  much  acrimony,  is  bet- 
ter founded.  Such  was  the  turn  of  a  species  of 
comedy,  in  which  all  licentiousness  was  allowed : 
in  a  nation  which  made  every  thing  a  subject  of 
lauiifhter,  in  its  jealou««y  of  immoderate  fiberty, 
and  its  enmity  to  all  appearance  of  rule  and 
superiority ;  for  the  genius  of  independency  na- 
turally produces  a  kind  of  satire  more  keen  and 
delicate,  as  may  be  easUy  observed  in  most  of 
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the  inhabitants  of  islands.  If  we  do  not  say 
with  Longinus,  that  a  popular  government  kin 
dies  eloquence,  and  that  a  lawful  monarchy 
stifles  it ;  at  least  it  is  easy  to  discover  by  the 
event,  that  eloquence  in  dincrent  governments 
takes  a  different  appearance.  In  republics  it  is 
more  sprightly  and  violent,  and  in  monarchies 
mor^  in8inuatinf|[  and  soft  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  ridicule ;  it  follows  the  cast  of 
genius,  as  genius  follows  that  of  government 
Thus  the  republican  raillery,  particularly  of  the 
age  which  we  are  now  considering,  must  have 
been  rougher  than  that  of  the  ase  which  follow- 
ed it,  for  the  same  reason  that  Horace  is  more 
delicate,  and  Lucilius  more  pointed.  A  dish  of 
saUre  was  always  a  delicious  treat  to  human 
malignity,  but  that  dish  was  difi*erently  seasoned, 
as  the  manners  were  pohshed  more  or  less.  By 
polished  manners,  I  mean  that  good-breeding, 
that  art  of  reserve  and  self-restraint,  which  is 
the  consequence  of  dependence.  If  one  were 
to  determine  the  preference  due  to  one  of  those 
kinds  of  pleasantry  of  which  both  have  their 
value,  there  would  not  need  a  moment's  hesits, 
tion,  every  voice  would  join  in  favour  of  the 
softer,  yet  without  contempt  of  that  which  is 
rough. .  Menander  will,  therefore,  be  preferred, 
but  Aristophanes  will  not  be  despised,  especially 
since  he  was  the  first  who  quitteo  that  wild  prac- 
tice of  satirizing  at  liberty  right  or  wrong,  and 
by  a  comedy  of  another  cost  made  way  for  the 
manner  of  Menander,  more  agreeable  yet,  and 
less  dangerous.  There  is  yet  another  distinction 
to  be  made  between  the  acrimony  of  the  one, 
and  the  softness  of  the  other  ;  the  works  of  the 
one  are  acrimoniouf«,  and  of  the  other  soft,  be- 
cause the  one  exhibited  personal  and  the  other 
general  characters ;  which  leaves  us  still  at 
liberty  to  examine,  if  these  diflerent  designs 
might  not  be  executed  with  equal  delicacy. 

We  shall  know  this  by  a  view  of  the  particu- 
lars ;  in  this  place  we  say  only  that  the  reigning^ 
taste,  or  the  love  of  striking  likenesses,  nught 
justify  Aristophanes  for  having  turned,  as  Plu- 
tarch says,  art  into  malignity,  simplicity  into 
brutality,  merriment  into  farce,  and  amour  into 
impudence ;  if  in  any  age  a  poet  could  be  ex- 
cused for  painting  public  folly  and  vice  in  their 
true  colours. 

There  is  a  motive  of  interest  at  the  bottom 
which  disposed  Elian,  Plutarch,  and  many  others, 
to  condemn  this  poet  without  appeal.  Socrates, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a  poetical 
attack,  at  the  instigation  of  two  wretches,*  has 
too  many  friends  among  good  men,  to  have  par- 
don granted  for  so  horrid  a  crime.  This  has 
filled  them  with  an  implacable  hatred  against 
Aristophanes,  which  is  mingled  with  the  spirit 
of  philosophy,  a  spirit  wherever  it  comes,  more 
dangerous  than  any  other.  A  common  enemy 
will  confess  some  good  qualities  in  his  adver- 
sary ;  but  a  philosopher,  made  partial  by  philo- 
sophy, is  never  at  rest  till  he  has  totally  destroyed 
him  who  has  hurt  the  most  tender  part  of  his 
heart ;  that  is,  has  disturbed  him  in  his  adherence 
to  some  character,  which,  like  that  of  Socrates, 
takes  possession  of  the  mind.  The  mind  is  the 
freest  part  of  man,  and  the  most  tender  of  its 


*  It  \a  not  ceruin,  that  Arisu>phanes  did  procura  the 
death  of  Socratei :  bur,  however,  he  is  certninlj  criminal 
for  having,  in  **  The  Clouda.**  accused  him  pubUriy  of 
impiety 
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liberties  ;  possessions,  life,  and  reputation,  may 
be  in  another's  power,  but  opinion  is  always 
independent  If  any  man  can  obtain  that  ffentle 
influence,  by  which  he  ingratiates  hin»elf  with 
the  understanding,  and  makes  a  sect  in  a  com- 
monwealth, his  followers  will  sacrifice  themselves 
for  him,  and  nobody  will  be  pardoned  that  dares 
to  attack  him  justly  or  uniustly,  because  that 
truth,  real  or  imaginary,  which  he  maintained, 
is  now  become  an  idol.  Time  will  do  nothing 
for  the  extinction  of  this  hatred ;  it  will  be  pro- 
pagated from  age  to  age ;  and  there  is  no  hope 
that  Aristophanes  will  ever  be  treated  with  ten- 
derness by  the  disciples  of  Plato,  who  made 
Socrates  his  hero.  Every  body  else  may,  per- 
haps, confess  that  Aristophanes,  though  in  one 
instance  a  bad  man,  may  nevertheless  be  a  good 
poet ;  but  distinctions,  hke  these,  will  not  be  ad- 
mitted by  prejudice  and  passion,  and  one  or  other 
dictates  alt  characters,  whether  good  or  bad. 

As  I  add  my  own  reasons,  such  as  they  are, 
for  or  against  Aristophanes,  to  those  of  Frisch- 
linus  his  defender,  I  must  not  omit  one  thing 
which  he  has  forgot,  and  which,  perhaps,  with- 
out taking  in  the  rest,  put  Plutarch  out  of 
humour,  which  is  that  perpetual  farce  which 
ffoes  through  all  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
like  the  character  of  Harlequin  on  the  Italian 
theatre.  What  kind  of  personages  are  clouds, 
frogs,  wasps,  and  birds?  Plutarch,  used  to  a 
comic  stage  of  a  very  different  appearance,  must 
have  thought  them  strange  things;  and  yet 
stranger  must  they  appear  to  us  who  have  a 
newer  kind  of  comedy,  with  which  the  Greeks 
were  unacquainted.  This  is  what  our  poet  may 
be  charged  with,  and  what  may  be  proved  be- 
yond refutation.  This  charge  comprises  all  the 
rest,  and  against  this  I  shall  not  pretend  to  jus- 
tify him.  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  say,  that 
Aristophanes  wrote  for  an  age  that  required 
shows  which  filled  the  eye,  and  grotesque  paint* 
ings  in  satirical  performances ;  that  the  crowds 
of  spectators,  which  sometimes  neglected  Car- 
tinus  to  throng  Aristophanes,  obliged  him  more 
and  more  to  comnly  with  the  ruling  taste,  lest 
he  should  lose  tne  public  favour  by  pictures 
more  delicate  and  less  striking ;  that,  in  a  state 
where  it  was  considered  as  policy  to  lay  open 
every  thing  that  had  the  appearance  of  ambition, 
singularity,  or  knavery,  comedy  was  become  a 
haranguer,  a  reformer,  and  a  public  counsellor, 
from  whom  the  people  learned  to  take  care  of 
their  most  valuable  interests ;  and  that  this 
comedy,  in  the  attempt  to  lead  and  please  the 
people,  claimed  a  right  to  the  strongest  touches 
of  eloquence,  and  had  likewise  tl^  power  of 
personal  painting  peculiar  to  herself.  All  these 
reasons,  and  many  others,  would  disappear  im- 
mediately, and  my  mouth  would  be  stopped  with 
a  single  word,  with  which  every  booy  would 
agree ;  my  antagonist  would  tell  me  that  such  an 
age  was  to  be  pitied,  and  passing  on  from  age  to 
age,  till  he  came  to  our  own,  he  would  conclude 
flatly,  that  we  are  the  only  possessors  of  common 
■ense ;  a  determination  with  which  the  French 
are  too  much  reproached,  and  which  overthrows 
all  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  antiquity.  At  the 
sight  of  so  many  .^^Ppy  touches,  which  one 
cannot  help  admiring  m  Aristophanes,  a  man 
might,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  lament  that  such 
a  genius  was  thrown  into  an  age  of  fools :  but 
what  age  has  been  wttboot  them  7    And  have 


not  we  ourselves  reason  to  fSsar,  lest  portenty 
should  judge  of  Moliere  and  his  a^e,  as  we  jiid*e 
of  Aristophanes  7  Menander  aUered  the  taste, 
and  was  applauded  in  Athens,  bat  it  was  after 
Athens  was  changed.  Terence  imitated  him  at 
Rome,  and  obtained  the  preference  over  Plaatos, 
though  Cesar  called  him  but  a  demi-Menandcf, 
because  he  appears  to  want  that  spirit  and  viva- 
city which  he  calls  the  ow  eamUtu  We  are  nov 
weary  of  the  manner  of  Menander  and  Terence, 
and  leave  them  for  Moliere,  who  appears  like  t 
new  star  in  a  new  course.  Who  can  answer, 
that  in  such  an  interval  of  time  as  has  passed 
between  these  four  writers  there  will  not  arise 
another  author,  or  another  taste,  that  may  brinf 
Moliere,  in  his  turn,  into  neglect?  Without 
going  further,  our  neighbours,  &e  English,  think 
he  wants  force  and  fire.  Whether  they  are  ri^t, 
or  not,  is  another  question ;  all  that  I  mean  to 
advance  is,  that  we  are  to  fix  it  as  a  conclosioD, 
that  comic  authors  must  grow  obsolete  with  the 
modes  of  life,  if  we  admit  any  one  age,  or  any 
one  climate,  for  the  sovereign  role  of  taste.  But 
let  us  talk  with  more  exactness,  and  endeavour 
by  an  exact  analysis  to  find  oat  what  there  is  io 
comedy,  whether  of  Aristophanes  and  Plaatos, 
of  Meander  and  Terence,  of  Moliere  and  his 
rivals,  which  is  never  obsolete,  and  mast  please 
all  ages  and  all  nations. 

REMARKABLE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  TBE  STATE 
OF  COMEDT  AND  THE  OTHER  WORKS  OFCEXICS, 
WITH  REGARD  TO  THEIR  DURATION. 

XI.  I  now  speak  particulariy  of  comedy ;  for 
we  must  observe  that  between  that  and  other 
works  of  Uterature,  especially  tragedy,  there  is 
an  essential  difierence,  which  the  enemies  of  an- 
tiquity will  not  understand,  and  which  I  shall 
endeavour  palpably  to  show. 

All  works  show  the  age  in  which  they  are  pro- 
duced; they  carry  its  stamp  upon  them;  tbf 
manners  of'^the  times  are  impremed  by  indeliUe 
marks.  If  it  be  allowed,  that  the  best  of  past 
times  were  rude  in  comparison  with  oars,  the 
cause  of  the  ancients  is  decided  against  them; 
and  the  want  of  politeness,  with  which  tbdr 
works  are  charged  in  our  days,  must  be  gene- 
rally confessed.  History  alone  seems  to  claim 
exemption  from  this  accusation.  Nobody  will 
dare  to  say  of  Herodotus  or  Thucydtdes,  of  !> 
vius  or  Tacitus,  that  which  has  been  saud  withoat 
scruple  of  Homer  and  the  ancient  poets.  The 
reason  is,  that  history  takes  the  nearest  way  to 
its  purpose,  and  gives  the  characters  and  prac- 
tices of  nations,  be  they  what  they  will ;  it  has 
no  dcpendance  upon  its  subject,  and  ot^rs  no- 
thing to  examination,  but  the  art  of  the  narratiTr. 
A  history  of  China  well  written,  woold  please 
a  Frenchman  as  wdl  as  one  of  France.  It  is 
otherwise  vrith  mere  works  of  genios,  they  ^ 
pend  upon  their  subiects,  and  consequently  upon 
the  characters  and  practices  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written ;  diis  at  least  is  the  light  io 
which  they  are  beheld.  This  rule  of  judgmcat 
is  not  equitable ;  for,  as  I  hare  said  over  Moi 
over,  all  the  orators  and  poets  are  painters,  and 
merely  painters.  They  exhibit  nature  as  it  s 
before  them,  influenced'  by  the  accidents  of  cdo- 
cation,  which,  vnthoat  changing  it  entirdv,  J^ 
give  it,  in  diflerent  ages  and  climates,  a  difecat 
appearance ;  but  we  make  their  success  depcv) 
in  a  great  dagrM  upon  their  sobjecty  that  ii,  ap» 
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circumstances  which  we  measure  by  the  circum- 
stances of  our  own  days.  According  to  this  pre- 
judice, oratory  depends  more  upon  its  subject 
than  history,  and  poetry  yet  more  than  oratory. 
Our  times,  therefore,  show  more  regard  to  He- 
rodotus and  Suetonius,  than  to  I^mosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  more  to  all  these  than  to  Homer 
or  Vir^I.  Of  this  prejudice,  there  are  regular 
gradations ;  and  to  come  back  to  the  point  which 
we  have  left,  we  show,  for  the  same  impercepti- 
ble reason,  less  regard  to  tragic  poets  than  to 
others.  The  reason  is,  that  the  subjects  of  their 
painting  are  more  examined  than  the  art  Thus 
coniparing  the  "Achilles"  and  "Hippolytus" 
of  Euripides,  with  those  of  Racine,  we  drive 
tliem  off  the  stage,  without  considering  that  Ra- 
cine's heroes  will  be  driven  off,  in  a  future  age, 
if  the  same  rule  of  judgment  be  followed,  and 
one  time  be  measured  by  another. 

Yet  tragedy  having  the  passions  for  its  object, 
is  not  wholly  exposed  to  the  caprice  of  our  taste, 
which  would  make  our  own  manners  the  rule  of 
human  kind ;  for  the  passions  of  Grecian  heroes 
are  often  dressed  in  external  modes  of  appear- 
ance that  disgust  us,  yet  they  break  througn  the 
veil  when  they  are  strongly  marked,  as  we  can- 
not deny  them  to  be  in  Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides.  The  essence  then  gets  the  better  of 
the  circumstance.  The  passions  of  Greece  and 
France  do  not  so  much  differ  by  the  particular 
characters  of  particular  ages,  as  they  agree  by 
the  participations  of  that  which  belongs  to  the 
same  passion  in  all  ages.  Our  three  tragic 
poets  will,  therefore,  get  clear  by  suffering  only 
a  little  ridicule,  which  falls  directly  upon  their 
times ;  but  these  times  and  themselves  will  be 
well  recompensed  by  the  admiration  which  their 
art  will  irresistibly  enforce. 

Comedy  is  in  a  more  lamentable  situation ; 
for,  not  only  its  object  is  the  ridiculous,  which, 
though  in  reality  luways  the  same,  is  so  depen- 
dant on  custom,  as  to  change  its  appearance 
with  time  and  with  place ;  but  the  art  ot  a  comic 
writer  is,  to  lav  hold  of  that  species  of  the  ridicu- 
lous which  will  catch  the  spectators  of  the  pre- 
sent hour,  without  regard  to  futurity.  But 
though  comedy  has  attained  its  end,  and  diverted 
the  pit,  for  which  it  was  written  ;  if  it  goes 
down  to  posterity,  it  is  in  a  new  world,  where  it 
is  no  longer  known ;  it  becomes  there  quite  a 
foreigner,  because  there  are  no  longer  the  same 
originals,  nor  the  same  species  of  the  ridi- 
culous, nor  the  same  spectators,  but  a  set  of 
merciless  readers,  who  complain  that  they  are 
tired  with  it,  though  it  once  filled  Athens,  Rome, 
or  Paris,  with  merriment.  This  position  is  ge- 
neral, and  comprises  all  poets  and  all  ages.  To 
Ray  all  at  once,  comedy  is  the  slave  of  its  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  reigning  taste ;  tragedy  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  degree  of  slavery,  because 
the  ends  of  the  two  species  of  poetry  are  differ- 
ent. For  this  reason,  if  we  suppose  that  in  all 
ages,  there  are  critics  who  measure  every  thing 
by  the  same  rule,  it  will  follow,  that  if  the  co- 
medy of  Aristoplianes  become  obsolete,  that  of 
Menander  likewise,  after  having  delighted 
Athens,  and  revived  again  at  Rome,  at  last  suf- 
fered by  force  of  time.  The  Muse  of  Moliere 
has  almost  made  both  of  them  forgotten,  and 
would  still  be  walking  the  stage,  if  Uie  desire  of 
novelty  did  not  in  time  make  us  weary  of  that 
which  we  have  too  frequently  admired. 


Those  who  have  endeavoured  to  render  their 
judgment  independent  upon  manners  and  cus- 
toms, and  of  such  men  tnere  have  been  alway* 
some,  have  not  judged  so  severely  either  of 
times,  or  of  writers ;  they  have  discovered  that 
a  certain  resemblance  runs  through  all  polished 
a^ps,  which  are  alike  in  essential  things,  and 
differ  only  in  external  manners,  which,  if  we 
except  religion,  are  things  of  indifference ;  that 
wherever  there  is  genius,  politeness,  hberty,  or 
plenty,  there  prevails  an  exact  and  delicate  taste, 
which,  however  hard  to  be  expressed,  is  felt  by 
those  that  werr  born  to  feel  it ;  that  Athens,  the 
inventress  of  all  the  arts,  the  mother  first  of  the 
Roman  and  then  of  general  taste,  did  not  consist 
of  stupid  savages ;  that  the  Athenian  and  Au- 
gustan ages  have  always  been  considered  aj 
times  that  enjoyed  a  particular  privilege  of  ex- 
cellence, though  we  may  distinguish  the  good 
authors  from  the  bad,  as  in  our  own  days,  yet 
we  ought  to  suspend  the  vehemence  of  criticism, 
and  proceed  with  caution  and  timidity  before  we 
pass  sentence  upon  times  and  writers,  whoso 
good  taste  has  been  universally  applauded. 
This  obvious  consideration  has  dispose«  them  to 
pause;  they  have  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
original  of  taste,  and  have  found  that  there  if 
not  only  a  stable  and  immutable  beauty,  as  there 
is  a  common  understanding  in  all  times  and 
places,  which  is  never  obsolete ;  but  that  there 
IS  another  kind  of  beauty,  such  as  we  are  now 
treating,  which  depends  upon  times  and  places^ 
and  is  therefore  changeable.  Such  is  the  imper- 
fection of  every  thing  below,  that  one  mode  of 
beauty  is  never  found  without  a  mixture  of  the 
other,  and  from  these  two  blended  together  re- 
sults what  is  called  the  taste  of  an  age.  I  am 
now  speaking  of  an  age  sprightly  and  polite,  an 
age  wnich  leaves  works  for  a  lon^  time  behind 
it,  an  age  which  is  imitated  or  criticised  when 
revolutions  hove  thrown  it  out  of  sight 

Upon  this  incontestable  principle,  which  sup- 
poses a  beauty  universal  and  absolute,  and  a 
beauty  likewise  relative  and  particular,  which 
are  mingled  through  one  work  in  very  different 
proportions,  it  is  easy  to  give  an  account  of  the 
contrary  judgments  passed  on  Aristophanes.  If 
we  consider  nim  only  with  respect  to  the  beau- 
ties, which,  though  they  do  not  please  us,  de- 
lighted the  Athenians,  we  shall  condemn  him  at 
once,  though  even  this  sort  of  beauty  may  some- 
times have  its  original  in  universal  beauty  carried 
to  extravagance.  Instead  of  commenmng  him 
for  being  able  to  give  mcrrimcnc  to  the  most  re- 
fined nation  of  those  days,  we  shall  proceed  to 
place  that  people,  with  all  their  atticism,  in  the 
rank  of  savages,  whom  we  take  upon  us  to  de- 
grade, because  they  have  no  other  qualification! 
but  innocence  ana  plain  understanding.  But 
have  not  we  likewise,  amidst  our  more  polished 
manners,  beauties  merely  fashionaole,  which 
make  part  of  our  writings  as  of  the  writings  of 
former  times  ;  beauties  of  which  our  self-love 
now  makes  us  fond,  but  which,  perhaps,  will 
disgust  our  srrandsons?  Let  us  be  more  equit- 
able, let  us  leave  this  relative  beauty  to  its  real 
value  more  or  less  in  every  age  :  or  if  we  must 
pass  judgment  upon  it,  let  us  say  that  theae 
touches  in  Aristophanes,  Menander,  and  Mo- 
liere, were  well  struck  off  in  their  own  time; 
but  that,  comparing  them  with  true  beauty,  that 
part  of  Aristophanes  was  a  colouring  too  strongs 
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that  ot  Menander  was  too  weak,  and  that  oT'  santry  take  from  the  difierent  manners  of  every 
Mohere  was  a  peculiar  varnish  formed  of  one  '  a^e.  They  will  notpass  for  sisters,  but  for  Terj 
and  the  other,  which,  without  bein^  an  imitn-  '  distant  relations.  The  Muse  of  Ahstophaoet 
tion,  is  itself  inimitable,  yet  depending  upon  i  and  Plautus,  to  speak  of  her  with  justice,  is  a 
time,  which  will  eflTdce  it  by  degrees,  as  our  n^^-  bacchanal  at  least,  whose  nnalignant  tongue  is 
tions,  which  are  every  day  changing,  shall  n^-  |  dipped  in  gall,  or  in  poison  daii|rerous  as  thtt 
ceive  a  sensible  alteration.  Much  of  this  huFi .  of  the  aspic  or  viper;  but  whose  burets  ol 
already  happened  since  the  time  of  Molierc^  i  malice,  and  sallies  of  wit,  often  give  a  blow 
who,  if  he  was  now  to  come  again,  must  take  a  |  where  it  is  not  expected.  The  Muse  of  Terence, 
new  road.  |  and  consequently  of  Menander,  is  an  artless  aod 

With  respect  to  unalterable  beauties,  of  which  I  unpainted  beauty,  of  easy  ^yety,  whose  features 
comedy  admits  much  fewer  than  tragc»dy,  when  |  are  rather  delicate  than  striking,  rather  soft  tksa 
they  are  the  stibject  of  our  consideration,  ^  e  |  strong,  rather  plain  and  modest  than  great  aad 
must  not  too  easify  set  Aristophanes  and  Plau- i  haughty,  I    '  '     " 


,  but  always  perfectly  natoraL 

Ce  n'est  pu  un  portrait,  one  imajre  i«cnbUbIe : 
C'est  un  fils,  un  amant,  on  p^re  veritable. 


tus  below  Menander  and  Terence.     We  msiv  i 
propeHy  hesitate  with  Boileau,  whether  we  shaiJ  I 

prefer  the  French  comedy  to  the  Greek  an.l  i  The  Muse  of  MoUere  is  not  always  plaiily 
LaUn.  Let  us  only  give,  hke  him,  the  great  rule  dressed,  but  takes  airs  of  quality,  and  rises  abori 
for  pleasing  in  all  ages,  and  the  key  by  whi*  h  her  orifiinal  condition,  so  as  to  attire  herscif 
all  the  difliculUes  in  passing  judgment  may  lie  .  gracefully  in  magnificent  apparel  In  her  i 
opened.  This  rule  and  this  key  are  nothing  el.o  ncrs  she  mindes  eleoance  with  fiw^Ur* 
but  the  ultimate  design  of  the  comedy. 


ncrs  she  mingles  elegance  with  foolery,  force 
with  delicacy,  and  grandeur,  or  even  hau^tinesx, 
with  plainness  and  modesty.  If  sometunes,  to 
please  the  people,  she  gives  a  loose  to  farce,  it  a 
only  the  gay  folly  of  a  moment,  from  which  she 
immediatelv  returns,  and  which  lasts  no  longer 
than  a  slight  intoxication.     The  first  mij^t  be 

{minted  encircled  with  little  sat3rrs,  some  gross!? 
bolish,  the  others  delicate,  but  all  extremelv  b- 
centious  and  malignant ;  monkeys  alwavs  ready 
to  laugh  in  your  tace,  and  to  point  out  'to  indis- 
criminate ridicule,  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
second  may  be  shown  encircled  with  gcniusn 
full  of  softness  and  of  candour,  tauo-ht  to  please 
by  nature  alone,  and  whose  honcyed'dialectisso 


F.tudi0Z  la  cour,  et  coiinnissez  la  ville  : 
L'une  ei  I'autre  est  utujours  en  modules  rertile. 
C'est  paf'Uk  que  Moliere  illustrant  ties  Merits 
Peut-^tre  de  son  art  eftt  remport^  le  prix. 
8t  moini  ami  du  peuple  eii  ae«  doctea  peinturca 
II  n*eui  point  fait  souvcnl  i^riinacer  sett  figured, 
Quiti^  pour  le  boufTnn  Pagreable  et  le  fin, 
El  sans  hunte  &  Terence  alli6  Tabarin  * 

An  truth,  Aristophanes  and  Plautus  uniti  ti 
oufibonery  and  delicacy  in  a  greater  degree  tha  ii 
Moliere;  and  for  this  tliey  may  he  blameJ. 
That  which  then  pleased  at  Athens,  and  m 
Rome,  was  a  transitory  beauty,  which  had  n^H 

sufficient  foundation  in  truth,  and  therefore  till-      -     .  ..  ^ 

taste  changed.    But  if  we  condemn  those  ag.s    much  the  more  insmuating  as  there  is  ootempc*- 
for  this,  what  age  shall  we  spare?     Let  us  reter 
•very  thing  to  permanent  and  universal  tast  <, 
and  we  shall  find  in  Ari.<«tuphanes  at  least  &» 
much  to  commend  as  censure. 

TRAGCDT    MORE    UNIFORM    THAN    COMBDT. 

XII.  But  before  we  go  on   to  his  works,  il      .    _  ,  

may  be  allowed  to  make  some  reflections  upnri  of  Menander  and  Terence  the  praise  of  natoia 
tragedy  and  comedy.  Tragedy,  though  different  \  and  of  delicacy  ;  to  that  of  Moliere  must  be  tl- 
according  to  the  difference  of  times  and  writer:^,  j  lowed  the  happy  secret  of  uniting  all  the  piqoao* 
is  uniform  in  its  nature,  being  founded  upon  thi"  cy  of  the  former,  with  a  peculiar  art  which  tb^y 
passions,  which  never  change.  With  comet!  y  I  did  not  know.  Of  tliese  three  sorts  of  merit,  Iti 
a  is  otherwise.  Whatever  difference  there  i*  us  show  to  each  the  justice  that  is  due.  Let  oi 
between  Eschylus,  Souhocles,  and  Euripides ;  in  each  separate  the  pure  and  the  true  from  the 
between  Corneille  and  Racine  ;  between  tJir  false  gold,  without  approving  or  condemnintf 
French  and  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  be  founH  I  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  the  gross.  If  we 
sufficient  to  constitute  more  than  one  species  t'f  must  pronounce  in  general  upon  the  taste  o< 
tragedy.  I  their  writings,  we  must  indisputably  allow  thtt 

The  works    of  those  great  masters    are,  in  'Menander,  Terence,  and  Moliere,  will  give  most 
some  respects,  like  the  sea-nymplis,  of  whom    pleasure  to  a  decent  audience,  and  consequently 

Ovid  says,  "That  their  faces  were  not  the  sami\    **—**' »^ .    .,     .        . 

vet  so  much  alike  that  they  might  be  known  Uy 
be  sisters.*' 


I  tion  to  distrust  it     The'' last  must  be 

panied  with  the  dehcate  laughter  of  the  court, 

'  and  that  of  the  city  somewhat  more  coarse,  t»l 

j  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  sepaiatsH 
from  her.    The  Muse  of  Aristophanes  and  of 

I  Plautus  can  never  be  denied  the  honour  of 
sprightliness,  animation,  and  invention ;  nor  that 


Faciea  non  omnibus  una, 
Nee  diversa  tamen,  qualeui  decet  e^e  sororuin. 

The 


tion 


le  reason  is,  that  the  same  passions  give  ac- 
and  animation  to  them  alL     With  respei  t 


that  they  approach  nearer  to  the  true  beauty,  and 
have  less  mixture  of  beauties  purely  rcUtjTe, 
than  Plautus  and  Aristophanes. 

If  we  distinguish  comedy  by  its  subjects,  we 
shall  find  ♦hree  sorts  amon^  the  Greeks,  and  u 
many  among  the  Latins,  all  tiifierently  dressed; 
if  we  distinguish  it  by  ages  and  authora,  we 
to  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and  Plautu:?,  1  ?i^"  *^"  ^.Hl,^*  "^  "^^  5  *nd  we  shaU  fiad 
Menander  and  Terence,  Moliere  and  his  im^-  I  ^'^  '^/?'  *  ^"^  ^"!^  if  we  regrard  moredosdr 
tators,  if  we  compare  them  one  with  another,  I     ,        r^^^lu  ^    ultimate  and    generJ 

we  shall  find  somathing  of  a  family  likeness  ™'®*,/''  all  these  sorts  of  comedy  are  the  same, 
but  much  less  strondy  marked,  on  account  ^>C,  \,l\^^^^l  °«  *g''«^We  to  oar  purpose  to 
Che  different  appearance  which  ridicule  and  plea-  '  ««^*>^them  out  before  we  give  a  full  displarof 

'^  the  last  class.     I  can  do  nothing  better  on  tbs 

*'""■'  ~ I  occasion  than  transcribe  the  tw^ity-fifth  I«tfe^ 

•  Boilsaa,  kxL  Pose,  ebant.  K  1  tioo  of  Rapia  vpeii  poelrjr  ni  r^Ttirikr 
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GKNKRAL  RULES  OF  COMEDY. 

XllL  "Comedy^"  says  he,*  *' is  a  represen- 
tation of  common  life :  iUr  end  is  to  show  the  faults 
of  particular  characters  on  the  stage,  to  correct 
the  disorder  of  the  people  by  the  fear  of  ridicule. 
Thus  ridicule  is  the  essential  part  of  a  comedy. 
Ridicule  may  be  in  words  or  in  tilings ;  it  ma^ 
be  decent,  or  grotesque.  To  find  wliat  is  ridi* 
culous  in  every  thing,  is  the  gifl  merely  of  na» 
ture ;  for  all  the  actions  of  life  have  their  bright 
and  their  dark  sides;  something  serious,  and 
something  merry.  But  Aristotle,  who  has  given 
rules  for  drawing  tears,  has  given  none  for  rais- 
ing laughter;  for  this  is  merely  the  work  of 
nature,  and  roust  proceed  from  genius,  with  very 
little  help  from  art  or  matter.  The  Spaniard 
have  a  turn  to  find  the  ridicule  in  things  much 
more  than  we :  and  the  Italians,  who  are  natural 
comedians,  have  a  better  turn  for  expressing  it ; 
their  language  is  more  proper  for  it  than  ours, 
by  an  air  of  drollery  which  it  can  put  on,  and  of 
which  ours  may  become  capable  when  it  shall 
be  brought  nearer  to  perfection.  In  short,  that 
a^nreeable  turn,  that  gayety  which  yet  maintains 
the  delicacy  of  its  character  without  falling  into 
dulness  or  into  buffoonery,  that  elegant  raillery 
which  is  the  fiowur  of  fine  wit,  is  the  qualifica- 
tion which  comedy  requires.  We  must,  how- 
ever, remember  that  the  true  artificial  ridicule, 
which  is  required  on  the  theatre,  must  be  only 
a  transcript  of  the  ridicule  which  nature  affords. 
Comedy  is  naturally  written,  when,  being  on  the 
theatre,  a  man  can  fancy  himself  in  a  private 
family,  or  a  partictilar  part  of  the  town,  and 
meets  with  nothing  hut  what  he  really  meets 
with  in  the  world :  for  it  is  no  real  comedy  in 
which  a  man  does  not  soe  his  own  picture,  and 
find  his  own  manners  and  those  of^  the  people 
among  whom  he  lives.  Mcnander  succeeded 
oaly  by  tliis  art  among  the  Greeks;  and  the  Ro- 
mans, when  they  sat  at  Terence's  comedies, 
imagined  themselves  in  a  private  party ;  for  they 
fbu:id  nothing  there  which  tliey  had  not  been 
used  to  find  in  common  company.  The  great 
art  of  comedy  is  to  adhere  to  nature  without 
deviation;  to  have  general  sentiments  and  cx- 

ftressions  which  all  3ie  world  can  understand ; 
or  the  writer  must  keep  it  always  in  his  mind, 
that  the  coarsest  touches  after  nature  will  please 
more  than  the  most  delicate  with  which  nature 
in  inconsistent  However,  low  and  mean  words 
should  never  be  allowed  upon  the  stage,  if  they 
are  not  supported  with  some  kind  of  wit  Pro- 
verbs and  vulgar  smartnesses  can  never  be  suf- 
fered, unless  they  have  something  rn  them  of 
nature  and  pleasantry.  This  is  "the  universal 
principle  of  comedy :  whatever  is  represented  in 
this  manner  must  please,  and  nothing  can  ever 
please  vtithout  it  It  is  by  application  to  the 
study  of  nature  alone  that  we  arrive  at  proba- 
bility, which  is  the  oAly  infallible  guide  to  thea- 
trical success ;  without  this  probability  every 
thing  is  defective,  and  that  which  has  it,  is  beau- 
tiful: he  that  follows  this,  can  never  po  wrong; 
and  the  most  common  faults  of  comedy  proceed 
from  the  ne|rlect  of  propriety,  and  the  precipita- 
tion of  incidents.  (J  a  re  must  likewise  be  taken 
that  the  hints  made  use  of  to  introduce  the  in- 
cidents, are  not  too  strong,  that  the  spectator 
may  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  finding  out  their  mean- 


•  Reflections  am  la  fs^L  p.  154,  Paris,  10S4. 


ing :  but  commonly  the  weak  place  in  our  co- 
medy is  the  untying  of  the  plot  in  which  we 
almost  always  fail^  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
which  there  is  in  disentangling  of  what  Uis  been 
perplexed.  To  perplex  an  intrigue  is  easy,  the 
nnagination  does  it  by  itself;  but  it  must  be  dis- 
entangled merely  by  the  judgment,  and  is,  there- 
fore, seldom  done  haopily :  and  he  that  reflects 
a  very  little,  will  fina  that  most  comedies  are 
faulty  by  an  unnatural  catastrophe.  It  remains 
to  be  examined  whether  comedy  will  allow  pic- 
tures hirger  than  the  Ufe,  that  this  strength  of 
the  strokes  may  make  a  deeper  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  the  spectators;  that  is,  if  a  poet 
may  make  a  covetous  man  more  covetous,  and  S 
peevish  man  more  impertinent  and  more  trouble- 
some than  he  really  is.  To  which  I  answer, 
that  this  was  the  practice  of  Plautus,  whose  aim 
was  to  please  the  people ;  but  that  Terence,  who 
wrote  for  gentlemen,  confined  himself  within 
the  compass  of  nature,  and  represented  vice 
without  addition  or  aggravation.  However, 
these  extravagant  characters,  such  as  the  "  Citi- 
zen turned  Gentleman,"  and  the  **  Hypochon- 
driac Patient,"  of  Moliere,  have  lately  succeeded 
at  court,  where  delicacy  is  carried  so  far ;  but 
every  thing,  even  to  provincial  interludes,  is  well 
received  if  it  has  but  merriment,  for  we  had  ra- 
ther laugh  than  admire.  These  are  the  most 
important  rules  of  comedy." 

THREE  SORTS  OP  COMEDT. 

XIV.  These  rules,  indeed,  are  common  to  the 
three  kinds  which  I  have  in  my  mind;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  each  from  the  rest, 
which  may  be  done  by  diversity  of  matter,  which 
always  makes  some  diversity  of  management 
The  old  and  middle  comedy  simply  represented 
real  adventures :  in  the  same  way  some  passages 
of  history  and  of  fable  might  form  a  class  of 
comedies,  which  should  resemble  it  without 
having  its  faults;  such  is  the  "Amphitryon." 
How  many  moral  tales,  how  many  adventures 
ancient  and  modem,  how  many  little  fables  of 
iEsop,  of  Phsedrus,  of  Fontaine,  or  some  other 
ancient  poet,  would  make  pretty  exhibitions,  if 
they  were  all  made  use  of  as  materials  by  skilful 
hands  ?  And  have  we  not  seen  some  like  "  Ti- 
mon  the  Man  Hater,"  that  have  been  successful 
in  this  wav  7  This  sort  chiefly  regards  the  Ita- 
lians. Tlie  ancient  exhibition  called  a  satire, 
because  the  satyrs  played  their  part  in  it,  of 
which  we  have  no  otner  instance  ttian  the  "Cy- 
clops" of  Euripides,  has,  without  doubt,  ffiven 
occasion  to  the  pastoral  comedies,  for  which  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  Italy,  and  which  are 
there  more  cultivated  than  m  France.  It  is, 
however,  a  kind  of  exhibition  that  would  have 
its  charms,  if  it  were  touched  with  elegance  and 
without  meanness ;  it  is  the  pastoral  put  into 
action.  To  conclude:  the  new  comedy,  in- 
vented by  Menander,  has  produced  the  comedy 
properiy  so  called  in  our  times.  This  is  that 
which  has  for  its  subject  general  pictures  of 
common  life,  and  feigned  names  and  adventures, 
whether  of  the  court  or  of  the  city.  This  third 
kind  is  incontestably  the  most  noble,  and  has 
received  the  strongest  sanction  from  custom.  It 
IS  likewise  the  most  difficult  to  perform,  because 
it  is  merely  the  work  of  invention,  in  which  the 
poet  has  no  help  from  real  passages,  or  personsi 
which  the  tragic  poet  ahrays  makes  use  oC— 
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Who  knows  but  by  deep  thinking,  another  kind 
of  comedy  may  be  mvented  wholly  different  from 
the  three  which  I  have  mentioned  7  such  is  the 
firuitfulness  of  comedy :  but  its  course  is  already 
too  wide  for  the  discovery  of  new  fields  to  be 
wished,  and  on  ground  where  we  are  already  so 
apt  to  stumble,  nothing  is  so  dano^erous  as  no- 
velty imperfectly  understood.  This  is  the  rock 
on  which  men  have  often  split  in  every  kind  of 
pursuit;  to  go  no  further,  m  that  of  grammar 
and  lan^uaffe:  it  is  better  to  endeavour  after 
novelty  m  8\e  manner  of  expressing  common 
things,  than  to  hunt  for  ideas  out  of  the  way,  in 
which  many  a  man  loses  himself.  The  ill  suc- 
cess of  that  odd  composition,  Tragic  Comedy,  a 
monster  wholly  unknown  to  antiquity,  sufficient- 
ly shows  the  danger  of  novelty  in  attempts  hke 
these. 

WHETHER  TRAOEDT  OR  COMEDT  BE  THE  HARDER 
TO  WRITE. 

XV.  To  finish  the  parallel  of  the  two  dramas, 
a  question  may  be  revived  equally  common  and 
important,  which  has  been  oflener  proposed  than 
well  decided :  it  is,  whether  comedy  or  tragedy 
be  most  easy  or  difficult  to  be  well  executed.  I 
shall  not  have  the  temerity  to  determine  posi- 
tively a  question  which  so  many  great  eenmses 
have  been  afraid  to  decide ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to 
every  literary  man  to  give  his  reason  for  and 
against  a  mere  work  of  genius,  considered  with- 
out respect  to  its  good  or  bad  tendency,  I  shall 
in  a  few  words  give  my  opinion,  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  two  works,  and  the  qualifications 
they  demand.  Horace*  proposes  a  question 
nearly  of  the  same  kind :  "It  has  been  inquired, 
whether  a  good  poem  be  the  work  of  art  or  na- 
ture :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  see  much  to  be  done 
by  art  without  genius,  nor  by  genius  without 
knowledge.  The  one  is  necessary  to  the  other, 
and  the  success  depends  upon  their  co-opera- 
tion." If  we  should  endeavour  to  accommodate 
matters  in  imitation  of  this  decision  of  Horace, 
it  were  easy  to  say  at  once,  that  supposing  two 
geniuses  equal,  one  tragic  and  the  other  comic, 
supposing  the  art  likewise  equal  in  each,  one 
would  be  as  easy  or  difficult  as  the  other ;  hut 
this,  though  satisfactory  in  the  simple  question 
put  by  Horace,  will  not  be  sufficient  here.  No- 
Dody  can  doubt  but  genius  and  industry  contri- 
bute their  part  to  every  thing  valuable,  and 
particularly  to  good  poetry.  But  if  genius  and 
study  were  to  be  weighed  one  against  the  other, 
in  order  to  discover  which  must  contribute  most 
to  a  good  work,  the  question  would  become 
more  curiour.  and,  perhaps,  very  difficult  of 
solution.  Indeed,  though  nature  must  have  a 
great  part  of  the  expense  of  poetry,  yet  no  poetry 
lasts  long  that  is  not  very  correct:  the  balance, 
therefore,  seems  to  incline  in  favour  of  correction. 
For  is  it  not  known  that  Virgil  with  less  genius 
than  Ovid,  is  yet  valued  more  by  men  of  exqui- 
site judgment ;  or,  without  going  so  far,  Boileau, 
the  Horace  of  our  time,  who  composed  with  so 
much  labour,  and  asked  Moliere  wnere  he  found 
his  rhyme  so  easily,  has  said,  "If  1  write  four 
words,  I  shall  blot  out  three ;"  has  not  Boileau, 
by  his  polished  lines,  retouched  and  retouched  a 
thousand  times,  gained  the  preference  above  the 
works  of  the  same  Moliere,  which  are  so  natural, 
and  produced  by  so  fruitful  a  genius !     Horace 

♦  Poet  V.  407. 


was  of  that  opinion,  for  when  he  is  teaching  the 
writers  of  his  age  the  art  of  poetry,  he  tells  them 
in  plain  terms,  that  Rome  would  excel  in  writing 
as  in  arms,  if  the  poets  were  not  afraid  of  the 
labour,  patience,  and  time  required  to  polish  their 
pieces.  He  thought  every  ]>oem  was  bad  thtt 
had  not  been  brought  ten  times  back  to  the 
anvil,  and  required  that  a  work  should  be  kept 
nine  years,  as  a  child  is  nine  months  in  the  woiDb 
of  its  mother,  to  restrain  that  natural  impatience 
which  combines  with  sloth  and  self-love  to  dis- 
guise faults ;  so  certain  is  it  that  correctioD  is 
the  touchstone  of  writing. 

The  question  proposed  comes  back  to  the  com- 
parison which  1  nave  been  making  between  ge- 
nius and  correction,  since  we  are  now  engaged 
in  inquiring  whether  Uiere  is  more  or  leas  3if- 
ficulty  in  writing  tragedy  or  comedy :  for  as  we 
must  compare  nature  and  study  one  with  ano- 
ther, since  they  must  both  concur  more  or  less 
to  make  a  poet ;  so  if  we  will  coninare  the  la- 
bours of  two  different  minds  in  different  kinds 
of  writing,  we  must,  with  regard  to  the  authors, 
compare  the  force  of  cenius,  and  with  respect  to 
the  composition,  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

The  genius  of  the  tragic  and  comic  writer  will 
be  easily  allowed  to  be  remote  from  each  other. 
Every  performance,  be  what  it  will,  reauires  a 
turn  of  mind  which  a  man  cannot  confer  apoa 
hHmsclf :  il  is  purely  the  gift  of  nature,  which 
determines  those  who  have  it,  to  pursue,  almost 
in  spite  of  themselves,  the  taste  which  predo- 
minates in  their  minds.  Pascal  found  m  his 
childhood  that  he  was  a  mathematician,  and 
Vandyke  that  he  was  bom  a  paintei;  Some- 
times  this  internal  direction  oi  the  mind  does 
not  make  such  evident  discoveries  of  itself;  but 
it  is  rare  to  find  Comeilles  who  have  lived  long 
without  knowing  that  they  were  poets.  Cor- 
ncille  having;  once  got  some  notions  of  his 
powers,  tried  a  long  time  on  all  sides  to  know 
what  particular  direction  he  should  take.  He 
had  first  made  an  attempt  in  comedy,  in  an  age 
when  it  was  yet  so  gross  in  France  that  it  could 
give  no  pleasure  to  polite  persons.  **  Mehte" 
was  so  well  received  when  he  dressed  her  out, 
that  she  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  comedr 
and  comedians.  This  success  wliich  encouraged 
Corneille  to  pursue  that  sort  of  comedy  of  wluch 
he  was  the  first  inventor,  left  him  no  reason  to 
imagine,  that  he  was  one  day  to  produce  those 
master-pieces  of  tragedy,  which  his  muse  dis- 
played afterwards  with  so  much  splendour^  and 
yet  less  did  he  imamne,  that  his  comic  pieces, 
which,  for.  want  of  any  that  were  preferable, 
were  then  very  much  in  fashion,  would  be 
eclipsed  by  another  genius*  form^  upon  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  who  would  ado  to  their 
excellences  improvements  of  his  own,  and  that 
this  modish  comedy,  to  which  Corneille,  as  to 
his  idol,  dedicated  his  labours,  would  ouickly 
be  forgot.  He  wrote  first  **  Meilea,"  and  after- 
wards "TheCid,"  and,  by  that  prodigious  flight 
of  his  genius  he  discovered,  though  late,  that 
nature  had  formed  him  to  run  in  no  other  course 
Hut  that  of  Sophocles.  Happy  genius !  that, 
without  rule  or  imitation,  could  at  once  take  so 
high  a  flight ;  having  once,  as  I  may  say,  made 
himself  an  eagle,  he  never  afterwards  <juitted 
the  path  which  he  had  worked  out  for  himself 
over  the  heads  of  the  writers  of  his  time :  yd 

*  MoUera        ^ 
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he  retained  some  traces  of  the  false  taste  which 
infected  the  whole  nation  ;  but  even  in  this,  he 
deserves  our  admiration,  since  in  time  he  changed 
it  completely  by  tlie  reflections  he  made,  and 
those  he  occasioned.  In  short,  Comeille  was 
bom  for  tragedy,  as  Molicre  for  comedy.  Mo- 
licre,  indeed,  knew  his  own  genius  sooner,  and 
was  not  less  happy  in  procuring  applause,  though 
it  often  happened  to  him  ^s  to  Corneille, 

*•  L'lgnorance  el  I'Erreur  h  eea  naissantea  pi^cea 
En  habit  de  Marquis,  en  robes  de  Comtcsses, 
Vintfsent  pourdiframer  son  chef-d'oeuvre  houveau, 
Et  secouer  la  tete  k  Pendroit  le  plus  beau/* 

But,  without  taking  any  farther  notice  of  the 
time  at  which  either  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  own  genius,  let  us  suppose  that  the  powers 
of  tragedy  and  comedy  were  as  equally  shared 
between  Moliere  and  Comeille,  as  they  arc  dif- 
ferent in  their  own  nature,  and  then  nothing 
more  will  remain  than  to  compare  the  several 
diflnculties  of  each  composition,  and  to  rate  those 
difficulties  together  which  are  common  to  both. 

It  appears,  first,  that  the  tragic  poet  has  in 
his  subject  an  advantage  over  the  comic,  for  he 
takes  It  from  history  ;  and  his  rival,  at  least  in 
the  more  elevated  and  splendid  comedy,  is 
obliged  to  form  it  by  his  own  invention.  Now, 
it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem  to  find  comic 
subjects  capable  of  a  new  and  pleasing  form ; 
but  history  is  a  source,  if  not  inexhaustible,  yet 
certainly  so  copious  as  never  to  leave  the  genius 
aground.  It  is  true,  that  invention  seems  to 
have  a  wider  field  than  history :  real  facts  are 
liinitctl  in  their  number,  but  the  facts  which 
may  be  feigned  have  no  end  ;  but  though,  in  this 
respect,  invention  mav  be  allowed  to  have  the 
advantage,  is  the  difficulty  of  inventing  to  be 
accounted  as  noUiing  7  To  make  a  tragedy,  is 
to  get  materials  together,  and  to  make  use  of 
them  like  a  skilful  architect ;  but  to  make  a 
comedy,  is  to  build  like  iEsop  in  the  air.  It  is 
in  vain  to  boast  that  the  compass  of  invention  is 
as  wide  as  the  extent  of  desire  ;  every  thing  is 
limited,  and  the  mind  of  man  hke  every  thing 
ebe.  Besides,  invention  must  be  in  conformity 
to  nature  ;  but  distinct  and  remarkable  chanic- 
ters  are  very  rare  in  nature  herself  Moliere 
has  got  hold  on  the  principal  touches  of  ridicule. 
If  aiiv  man  should  bring  characters  less  strong, 
he  will  be  in  danger  of  dulness.  Where  comedy 
is  to  be  kept  up  by  subordinate  personages,  it  is 
in  great  danger.  All  the  force  of  a  picture  must 
arise  from  the  principal  persons,  and  not  from 
the  multitude  clustered  up  together.  In  the 
same  manner,  a  comedy,  to  be  good,  must  be 
supported  by  a  single  striking  character,  and  not 
by  under- parts. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  tragic  characters  are 
without  number,  though  of  them  the  general 
outlines  are  limited ;  but  dissimulation,  jealousy, 
policy,  ambition,  desire  of  dominion,  and  other 
interests  and  passions,  are  various  without  end, 
and  take  a  thousand  different  forms  in  different 
situations  of  history ;  so  that  as  long  as  there  is 
tragedy,  there  may  be  always  novelty.  Thus  the 
jealous  and  dissembling  Mithridates,  so  happily 
painted  by  Racine,  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  poet  who  shall  attempt  a  jealous  and  dissem- 
bbng  Tiberius.  The  stormy  violence  of  an 
Achillea  will  always  leave  room  for  the  stormy 
violence  of  Alexander. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  urith  avarice, 
tnfling  vanity,  hypocrisy,  and  other  vices  con- 


sidered as  ridiculous.  It  would  be  safer  to 
double  and  treble  all  the  tragedies  of  our  greatest 
poets,  and  use  all  their  subjects  over  and  over, 
as  has  been  done  with  CEdipus  and  Sophonisba, 
than  to  bring  again  upon  the  stage  in  nve  acts  a 
Miser,  a  Citizen  turned  Gentleman,  a  Tartuffe, 
and  other  subjects  sufficiently  known.  Not  that 
these  popular  vices  are  less  capable  of  diversifi- 
cation, or  are  less  varied  by  different  circum- 
stances, than  the  vices  and  passions  of  heroes; 
but  that  if  they  were  to  be  brought  over  again  in 
comedies,  they  would  be  less  distinct,  less  exact, 
less  forcible,  and,  consequently,  less  applauded. 
Pleasantry  and  ridicule  must  be  more  strongly 
marked  than  heroism  and  pathos,  which  support 
themselves  by  their  own  force.  Besides,  though 
these  two  things  of  so  different  natures  could 
support  themselves  equally  in  equal  variety, 
which  is  very»far  from  beintr  the  case  ;  yet  co- 
medy, as  it  now  stands,  consists  not  in  incidents, 
but  in  characters.  Now  it  is  by  incidents  only 
that  characters  arc  diversified,  as  well  upon  the 
stage  of  comedy,  as  upon  the  stage  of  life.  Co 
medy,  as  Moliere  has  left  it,  resembles  the  pic- 
tures of  manners  diawn  by  the  celebrated  La 
Bruyere.  "Would  any  man  after  him  venture  to 
draw  them  over  again,  he  would  expose  himself 
to  the  fate  of  those  who  have  ventured  to  con- 
tinue them.  For  instance,  what  could  we  add 
to  his  character  of  the  Absent  M  an  ?  Shall  we 
put  him  in  other  circumstances  ?  The  principal 
strokes  of  absence  of  mind  will  always  be  the 
same ;  and  there  are  only  those  striking  touches 
which  are  fit  for  a  comedy,  of  which  the  end  is 
paintinfr  after  nature,  but  with  strength  and 
sprightHness  like  the  designs  of  Callot.  If 
comedy  were  among  us  what  it  is  in  Spain,  a 
kind  of  romance,  consisting  of  many  circum- 
stances and  intrigues,  perplexed  and  disen- 
tangled, so  as  to  surprise ;  if  it  was  nearly  the 
same  with  that  whicn  Comeille  practised  in  his 
time ;  if,  like  that  of  Terence,  it  went  do  farther 
tlian  to  draw  the  common  portraits  of  simple 
nature,  and  show  us  fathers,  sons,  and  rivals : 
notwilh?tanding  the  uniformity,  which  would 
always  prevail,  as  in  the  plays  of  Terence,  and 
probably  in  those  of  Menander,  whom  he  imi- 
tated in  his  four  first  pieces,  there  would  always  be 
a  resource  found  either  in  variety  of  incidents, 
like  those  of  the  Spaniards,  or  in  the  repetition 
of  the  same  characters  in  the  way  of  Terence: 
but  the  case  is  now  very  different,  the  public  calls 
for  new  characters  and  nothing  else.  Multi- 
plicity of  accidents,  and  tlie  laborious  contrivance 
of  an  intrigue,  are  not  now  allowed  tq  shelter  a 
weak  genius  that  would  find  creat  conveniences 
in  that  way  of  writing.  Nor  does  it  suit  the  taste 
of  comedy ,  which  requires  an  air  less  constrained, 
and  such  freedom  and  ease  of  manners  as  admit 
nothing  of  the  romantic.  She  leaves  all  the 
pomp  of  sudden  events  to  the  novels,  or  little 
romances,  which  were  the  diversion  of  the  last 
age.  She  allows  nothing  but  a  succession  of 
characters  resembling  nature,  and  falUng  in 
without  any  apparent  contrivance.  Racine  has 
likewise  taught  us  to  give  to  tragedy  the  same 
simplicity  of  air  and  action  ;  he  has  endeavoured 
to  disentangle  it  from  that  great  number  of  in- 
cidents, which  made  it  rather  a  study  than  di- 
version to  the  audience,  and  which  show  the  poet 
not  so  much  to  abound  in  invention  as  to  be  de- 
ficient in  taste.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  ho 
has  done,  or  that  wp  ran  do,  to  make  it  simple. 
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h  will  always  have  the  advantage  over  comedy 
in  the  number  of  its  subjects,  because  it  admits 
more  variety  of  situations  and  events,  which 
give  variety  and  novelty  to  the  characters,  A 
miser,  copied  after  nature,  will  always  be  the 
miser  of  Plautus  or  Moliere  ;  but  a  Nero,  or  a 
prince  like  Nero,  will  not  always  be  the  hero  of 
Kacine.  Comedy  admits  of  so  little  intrigue, 
that  the  miser  cannot  be  shown  in  any  such 
position  as  will  make  his  picture  new  ;  but  the 
great  events  of  tragedy  may  put  Nero  in  such 
circumstances  as  to  make  him  wholly  another 
character. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  over  and  above  the 
subject^  may  we  not  say  something  concerning 
tlie  final  purpose  of  comedy  and  tragedy?  The 
purpose  of  tne  one  is  to  divert,  and  the  other  to 
move ;  and  of  these  two,  which  is  the  easier  ? 
To  go  to  the  bottom  of  those  purposes ;  to  move, 
is  to  strike  those  strings  of  tne  neart  which  are 
most  natural,  terror  and  pity :  to  divert,  is  to 
make  one  laugh,  a  thing  which  indeed  is  natural 
enough,  but  more  delicate.  The  gentleman  and 
the  rustic  have  both  sensibility  and  tenderness 
of  heart,  perhaps  in  greater  or  less  degree ;  but 
as  they  are  men  alike,  the  heart  is  moved  by  the 
same  touches.  They  both  love  likewise  to  send 
their  thoughts  abroad,  and  to  expand  themselves 
in  merriment ;  but  the  springs  which  must  bo 
touched  for  this  purpose,  arc  not  the  same  in  the 
gentleman  and  the  rustic.  The  passions  de- 
pend on  nature,  and  merriment  upon  education. 
The  clown  will  laugh  at  a  wa«rpcry,  and  the  gen- 
tleman only  at  a  stroke  of  delicate  conceit.  The 
spectators  of  a  tragedy,  if  they  have  but  a  little 
knowledge,  are  almost  all  on  a  level ;  but  with 
respect  to  corned v,  we  have  three  classes,  if  not 
more — the  peopfe,  the  learned,  and  the  court. 
If  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  all  may  be 
comprehentled  in  the  term  people,  this  is  not  one 
of  those  cases.  AVhatcver  Father  Rapin  may 
say  about  it,  we  are  more  willing  even  to  admire 
than  to  laufirh.  Every  man  that  has  any  power 
of  distinction,  laughs  as  rarely  as  the  philoso- 
pher admirei) ;  for  we  are  not  to  reckon  those 
nts  of  laughter  which  are  not  incited  by  nature, 
and  which  are  given  merely  to  complaisance,  to 
respect,  flattery,  and  good-humour;  such  as 
fircak  out  at  sayings  which  pretend  to  smartness 
in  assemblies.  The  latighter  of  the  theatre  is  of 
another  stamp.  Every  reader  and  spectator 
judges  of  wit  by  his  own  standard,  and  measures 
It  by  his  capacity,  or  by  his  condition  :  the  dif- 
ferent capacities  and  conditions  of  men,  make 
them  diverted  on  very  different  occasions.  If, 
therefore,  we  consider  the  end  of  the  tragic  and 
comit  poet,  the  comedian  must  be  involved  in 
much  more  difficulties,  without  taking  in  the  ob- 
■tructions  to  be  encountered  equally  by  both,  in 
•n  art  which  consists  in  raising  the  passions,  or 
the  mirth  of  a  great  multitude.  The  tragedian 
has  Uttle  to  oo  but  to  reflect  upon  his  own 
thought,  and  draw  from  his  heart  those  senti- 
ments  which  will  certainly  make  their  way  to 
the  hearts  of  others,  if  he  found  tliem  in  his  own. 
The  other  must  take  many  forms,  and  change 
himself  almost  into  as  many  persons  as  he  un- 
dertakes to  satisfy  and  divert 

it  may  be  said,  that,  if  genius  be  supposed 
«qua(,  and  success  supposed  to  depend  upon  ge- 
nius, the  business  will  be  equally  easy  and  difB- 
ouU  to  one  author  and  to  the  other.    The  objec- 


tion is  of  no  weight ;  for  the  sajiie  question  itiQ 
recurs,  which  is,  whether  of  these  two  kinds  of 
genius  is  more  valuable  or  more  rare.  If  we 
proceed  by  example,  and  not  by  reasoning,  we 
shall  decide,  I  think,  in  favour  of  comedy. 

It  mny  be  said,  that  if  merely  art  be  considertd, 
it  will  reciuire  deeper  thoughts  to  form  a  plan  jast 
and  simple  ;  to  produce  happy  surprises  wiiboai 
apparent  contrivance;  to  c^rry  a  passion  skil- 
fully through  its  gradations  to  its  height;  to 
arrive  happily  to  the  end  byalways  moving  frcra 
it,  as  Ithaca  seemed  to  fly  Ulysses  ;  to  onrte  the 
acts  and  scenes  ;  and  to  rai^e  by  insensible  de- 
grees a  striking  edifice,  of  which  the  least  merit 
shall  be  exactness  of  proportion.  It  may  be 
added,  that  in  comedy  this  art  is  infinitely  k^s, 
for  there  the  characters  come  upon  the  stage  iiiUi 
▼ery  little  artifice  or  plot:  the  whole  scheme  is 
so  connected  that  we  see  it  at  once,  and  the  phn 
and  disposition  fif  the  parts  make  a  small  partcf 
its  excellence,  in  comparison  of  a  gloss  of  plea- 
santry diffused  over  each  scene,  which  is  more 
the  happy  effect  of  a  lucky  moment,  than  of  long 
consideration. 

These  objections,  and  many  others,  whidi  so 
fruitful  a  subject  might  easily  suggest,  it  is  not 
difKcult  to  refute;  and  if  we  were  to  judge  by 
the  impression  made  on  the  mind  by  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  equal  excellence,  perhaps,  when 
we  examine  those  impressions,  ii  will  be  found 
that  a  sally  of  pleasantry,  which  diverts  all  the 
world,  required  more  thought  than  a  passage 
whirh  gave  the  highest  pleasure  in  tragedy  ;  tja6 
to  this  detcrminaiion  we  shall  be  more  indiocd 
when  a  closer  examination  shall  show  us,  that  a 
happy  vein  of  tragedy  is  opened  and  effueed  nl 
less  expense,  than  a  well-placed  witticism  in 
comedy  has  required  merely  to  assign  its  place. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  a*4rdl  long  upon  such 
a  digression ;  and  as  I  have  no  business  to  dedde 
the  question,  I  leave  boUi  that  and  my  aigtuuents 
to  the  taste  of  each  particular  reader,  who  will 
find  what  is  to  be  said  for  or  a^nst  iu  My 
purpose  was  only  to  say  of  cooneay,  considered 
as  a  work  of  genms,  all  that  a  man  of  letters  can 
be  supposed  to  deliver  without  departing  from 
his  character,  and  without  palliating  in  any  de- 
gree the  corrupt  use  which  has  been  almost 
always  made  ot  an  exliibition  which  in  its  nature 
might  be  innocent ;  but  has  been  vicious  from 
the  time  that  it  has  been  infected  with  the  wick- 
edness of  men.  It  is  not  for  public  ezhibitir>DS 
that  I  am  now  writing,  but  for  literary  inquiries. 
The  stage  is  too  much  frec][uented,  and  books  too 
much  neglected  Yet  it  is  to  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome  that  we  are  indebted  for  that 
valuable  taste,  which  will  be  insensibly  lost  by 
the  affected  negligence  which  now  prevails  of 
havinj?  recourse  to  originals.  If  reason  has  been 
a  considerable  gainer,  it  muet  be  ounfessed  that 
taste  has  been  somewhat  a  loser. 

To  return  to  Aristophanes.  So  many  great 
men  of  antiquity,  through  a  long  succession  at 
a^,  down  to  our  times,  have  set  a  value  ufoo 
his  works,  that  we  cannot  naturally  suppose 
them  contemptible,  notwithstanding  the  essen- 
tial faults  witn  which  he  may  be  justly  reproach- 
ed. It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  was  esteemed 
by  Plato  and  Cicero ;  and  to  conclude  by  thai 
which  does  him  most  honour,  but  still  falls  short 
of  justification,  the  stronff  and  sprightly  ek> 
quence  of  St.  Chr}'80itom  drew  its  support  fion 
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the  masculine  and  Tigoroas  atticism  of  this  sar- 
castic comedian,  to  whom  the  father  paid  the 
same  regard  as  Alexander  to  Homer,  that  of 
putting  his  works  under  his  pillow,  that  he 
might  read  them  at  night  before  he  slept,  and  in 
the  morning  as  soon  as  he  awaked. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSION 

TO 

BRUMOY^S  GREEK  THEATRE. 

SUMMARY    or   THB    POUR   ARTICLK8    TREATED  OP 
IN    THIS   DISCOURSE. 

L  Thus  I  have  given  a  faithful  extract  of  the 
remains  of  Aristophanes.  That  I  have  not 
shown  them  in  their  true  form,  I  am  not  afraid 
that  any  body  will  complain.  I  have  given  an 
account  of  every  thing,  as  far  as  it  was  consis- 
tent  with  moral  decency.  No  pen,  however 
cynical  or  heathenish,  would  venture  to  produce 
in  open  day  the  horrid  passages  which  I  have 
put  out  of  sight;  and  instead  of  regretting  any 
part  that  I  have  suppressed,  the  very  suppressiori 
will  easily  show  to  what  degree  the  Athenians 
were  infected  with  licentiousness  of  imagination 
and  corruption  of  principles.  If  the  taste  of  an- 
tiquity allows  us  to  preserve  what  time  and  bar- 
barity have  hitherto  spared,  religion  and  virtue 
at  least  oblige  us  not  to  spread  ithefore  the  eye?* 
of  mankind.  To  end  this  work  in  a  useful  man- 
ner, let  us  examine  in  a  few  words  the  four  par- 
ticulars which  are  most  striking  in  the  eleven 
pieces  of  Aristophanes. 

CHARACTER   OP    ANCIENT    COMEDY. 

11.  The  first  is  the  character  of  the  ancient 
comedy,  which  has  no  likeness  to  any  thing  ii^ 
nature.  Its  genius  is  so  wild  and  strange,  that 
it  scarce  admits  a  definition.  In  what  class  of 
comedy  must  we  place  it  7  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  a  species  of  writing  by  itself.  If  we  haJ 
Phrynicus,  Plato,  Eupons,  Cratinus,  Ameipsias^ 
and  so  many  other  celebrated  rivals  of  Arisu>- 
phanes,  of  whom  all  that  we  can  find  are  a  feiv 
fragments  scattered  in  Plutarch,  Atheneus,  wml 
Suidas,  we  might  compare  them  with  our  poet, 
settle  the  general  scheme,  observe  the  minuter 
differences,  and  form  a  complete  notion  of  their . 
comic  stage.  But  for  want  of  all  this  we  can  fis  | 
only  on  Aristophanes,  and  it  is  true  that  he  may 
be  m  some  measure  sufficient  to  furnish  a  torcra- 
ble  judgment  of  the  old  comedy  ;  for  if  we  be- 
lieve him,  and  who  can  be  better  credited  7  he 
was  the  most  daring  of  all  his  brethren,  the  poet^, 
who  practised  the  same  kind  of  writing.  Upon 
this  supposition  we  may  conclude,  that  th^^ 
comedy  of  those  days  consisted  in  an  allegory 
drawn  out  and  continued  ;  an  allegory  never 
very  regular,  but  often  ingenious^  and  almosi 
always  carried  beyond  strict  propriety,  of  satins 
keen  and  biting,  but  diversined,  sprightly,  and 
unexpected ;  so  that  the  wound  was  given  before 
it  was  perceived.  Their  points  of  satire  were 
thnnderoolts,  and  their  wild  figures,  with  their 
variety  and  quickness,  had  the  effect  of  light* 
ning.  Their  imitation  was  carried  even  to  re- 
semblance  of  persons,  and  their  common  enter- 
tainments were  a  parody  of  rival  poets  joined,  if 
I  may  so  express  it,  with  a  paroay  of  mannen 
and  nabiis. 
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But  it  would  be  tedious  to  draw  out  to  the 
reader  tliat  which  he  will  already  have  perceived 
better  than  myself.  I  have  no  design  to  antici- 
pate his  reflections;  and  tlierefore  shall  only 
sketch  the  picture,  which  he  must  finish  by  him- 
self: he  will  pursue  the  subjeet  farther,  and  form 
to  himself  a  view  of  the  common  and  domestic 
life  of  the  Athenians,  of  which  this  kind  of  co- 
medy was  a  picture,  with  some  aggravation  of 
the  features :  he  will  bring  within  nis  view  all 
the  Customs,  manners,  and  vices,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  people  of  Athens.  By  bringing 
all  these  together,  he  will  fix  in  his  mind  an  inde- 
lible idea  of  a  people  in  whom  so  many  contra* 
rieties  were  united,  and  who,  in  a  manner  that 
can  scarce  be  expressed,  connected  nobility  with 
the  cast  of  Athens,  wisdom  with  madness,  rage 
for  novelty  with  a  bigotry  for  antiquity,  Sc 
politeness  of  a  monarchy  with  the  roughness  of  a 
republic,  refinement  with  coarseness,  indepen- 
dence with  slavery,  haughtiness  with  servile 
compliance,  severity  of  manners  with  debauch- 
ery, a  kind  of  irreligion  with  piety.  We  shall 
do  this  in  reading,  as  in  travelling  tlirough  dif- 
ferent nations  we  make  ourselves  masters  of 
their  characters  by  combining  their  different  ap- 
pearances, and  reflecting  upon  what  we  see. 

THE   GOVERNMENT   OF    THE    ATHENIANS. 

IIL  The  government  of  Athens  makes  a  fine 
part  of  the  ancient  comedy.  In  most  states  the 
mystery  of  government  is  confined  within  the 
walls  of  the  cabinets ;  even  in  commonwealthfl 
it  does  not  pass  but  through  five  or  six  heads, 
who  rule  those  that  think  themselves  the  rulers. 
Oratory  dares  not  touch  it,  and  comedy  still  less. 
Cicero  himself  did  not  speak  freely  upon  so  nice 
a  subject  as  the  Roman  commonwealth :  but  the 
Athenian  eloquence  was  informed  of  the  whole 
secret,  and  searches  the  recesses  of  the  human 
mind,  to  fetch  it  out  and  expose  it  to  the  people. 
Demosthenes,  and  his  contemporaries,  speak 
with  a  freedom  at  which  we  are  astonished,  not- 
withstanding the  notion  we  have  of  a  popular 
government;  yet  at  what  time  but  tnis  did 
comedy  adventure  to  claim  the  same  rights  with 
civil  eloquence  7  The  Italian  com^y  of  the  last 
age,  all  daring  as  it  was,  could  for  its  boldness 
come  into  no  competition  with  the  ancienL  It 
was  limited  to  general  satire,  which  was  aorae- 
times  carried  so  far,  that  the  malignity  was  over- 
looked in  an  attention  to  the  wild  exaggeration, 
the  unexpected  strokes,  the  pungent  wit,  and  the 
malignity  concealed  under  such  wild  flights  aa 
became  the  character  of  Harlequin.  But  though 
it  so  far  resembled  Aristophanes,  our  age  is  yet 
at  a  great  distance  from  his,  and  the  Italian 
comedy  from  his  scenes.  But  with  respect  to 
the  lil>eny  of  censuring  the  government,  there 
can  be  no  comparison  made  of  one  age  of  comedy 
with  another.  Aristophanes  is  the  only  writer 
of  this  kind,  and  is  for  that  reason  of  the  highest 
value.  A  powerful  state  set  at  the  head  ol 
Greece,  Is  the  subject  of  his  merriment,  and  that 
merriment  is  allowed  by  the  state  itself.  This 
appears  to  us  an  inconsistency ;  but  it  is  tnie 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  state  to  allow  it, 
though  not  always  without  inconveniency.  It 
was  a  restraint  upon  the  ambition  and  tyranny 
of  single  men,  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  a 
people  so  very  jealous  of  their  liberty,  Cleon, 
Alcibiades,  Lamachus,  and  many  other  generala 
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and  magistrates,  were  kept  under  by  fear  of  the 
comic  strokes  of  a  poet  so  little  cautious  as  Aris- 
tophanes. He  was  once  indeed  in  danger  of 
paying  dear  for  his  wit  He  professed,  as  he 
tells  us  himself,  to  be  of  great  use  by  his  writings 
to  the  state ;  and  rated  his  merit  so  high  as  to 
complain  that  he  was  not  rewarded.  But,  under 
pretence  of  this  public  spirit,  he  spared  no  part  of 
the  public  conduct;  neither  was  government, 
councils,  revenues,  popular  assemblies,  secret 
proceediiigs  in  judicature,  choice  of  ministers, 
the  government  of  the  nobles,  or  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, spared. 

The  "Achamians,"  the  "Peace,"  and  the 
"  Birds,"  are  eternal  monuments  of  the  boldness 
of  the  poet,  who  was  not  afraid  of  censuring  the 
government  for  the  obstinate  continuance  of  a 
ruinous  war,  for  undertaking  new  ones,  and 
feeding  itself  with  wild  imaginations,  and  run- 
ning to  destruction  as  it  did  for  an  idle  point  of 
honour. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reproachful  to  the  Athe- 
nians than  his  play  of  the  "  Knights,"  where  he 
represents,  unaer  an  allegory  that  may  be  easily 
seen  through,  the  nation  of  the  Athenians  as  an 
old  doting  fellow  tricked  by  a  new  man,  such  as 
Cleon  and  his  companions,  who  were  of  the 
same  stamp. 

A  single  glance  upon  "Lysistra,"  and  the 
"Female  Orators,"  must  raise  astonishment 
when  the  Athenian  policy  is  set  below  the 
schemes  of  women,  whom  the  author  makes 
ridiculous  for  no  other  reason  than  to  bring  con- 
tempt upon  their  husbands,  who  held  the  helm 
of  government. 

The  "  Wasps,"  is  written  to  expose  the  mad- 
ness of  people  for  lawsuits  and  litigations ;  and 
4  multitude  of  iniquities  are  laid  open. 

It  may  easily  be  gathered,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  wise  laws  of  Solon,  which  they  still  pro- 
fessed to  follow,  the  government  was  falling  inio 
decay,  for  we  are  not  to  understand  the  jest  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  literal  sense.  It  is  plain 
that  tne  corruption,  though  we  should  suppose 
it  but  half  au  much  as  we  are  told,  was  veiy 
great,  for  it  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Athens, 
which  could  scarce  raise  its  head  again,  after  it 
had  been  taken  by  Lysander.  Though  we  con- 
sider Aristophanes  as  a  comic  writer  who  deals 
in  exaggeration,  and  bring  down  his  stories  to 
their  true  standard,  we  stul  find  that  the  funda- 
mentals of  their  government  fail  in  almost  all 
the  essential  points.  That  the  people  were 
inveigled  by  men  of  ambition ;  that  all  the  coun- 
dls  and  decrees  had  their  ori^nal  in  factious 
combinations  ;  that  avarice  and  private  interest 
Animated  all  their  policy  to  the  hurt  of  the 
public:  that  their  revenues  were  ill  managed, 
their  allies  improperly  treated  ;  that  their  good 
citizens  were  sacrinced,  and  the  bad  put  in  places ; 
that  a  mad  eagerness  for  judicial  htigation  took 
up  all  their  attention  within,  and  that  war  was 
made  without,  not  so  much  with  wisdom  and 
precaution,  as  with  temerity  and  good  luck ;  that 
the  love  of  novelty  and  fashion  in  the  manner  of 
managing  the  public  affairs,  was  a  madness  uni- 
▼ersally  prevalent ;  and  that  Melanthhis  says  in 
Plutarch,  the  republic  of  Athens  was  continued 
CBily  by  the  perpetual  discord  of  those  that 
rnanaged  its  affairs.  This  remedied  the  disho- 
nour by  preserving  the  equilibrium,  and  was 
kept  always  in  action  by  eroquenot  and  eoinsdy. 


This  is  what  in  ffeneral  may  be  drawn  horn 
the  reading  Aristophanes.  The  sagacity  of  tbt 
readers  will  go  farther :  they  will  compare  tht 
different  forms  of  government  by  which  that, 
tumultuous  people  endeavoured  to  regulate  or 
increase  the  democracy,  which  forms  were  all 
fatal  to  the  state,  because  they  were  not  built 
upon  lasting  foundations,  and  had  all  in  tbeni 
the  principles  of  destruction.  A  strange  cod- 
trivance  it  was  to  perpetuate  a  state  by  changing 
thejust  proportion  which  Solon  had  wisely  set- 
tled between  the  nobles  and  the  people ;  aad  hj 
opening  a  gate  to  the  skilful  ambition  of  those 
who  had  art  or  courage  enough  to  force  thei»> 
selves  into  the  government  by  means  of  the  pecH 
pie,  whom  they  flattered  with  protections  that 
they  might  more  certainly  crush  them. 

TBI   TRAGIC  F0BT8   RALLIBD. 

IV.    Another  part  of  the  works  of  Aristo- 
phanes are  his  pleasant  reflections  upon  the 
most  celebrated  poets :  the  shafts  which  be  lets 
fly  at  the  three  heroes  of  Aracedy,  and  particu- 
lariy  at  Euripides,  might  incline  t^  reader  to 
believe  that  ne  had  little  esteem  for  those  grut 
men  :  and  that  probably  the  spectators  that  ap- 
plauaed  him  were  of  his  opinion.     This  conclu- 
sion would  not  be  just,  as  I  have  already  shown 
by  arguments,  which,  if  I  had  not  offered  them, 
the  reader  might  have  discovered  better  than  1. 
But  that  I  may  leave  no  room  for  objections,  and 
prevent  any  snadow  of  captiousness,  I  shall  ven- 
ture to  observe,  that  posterity  will  not  consider 
Racine  as  less  a  master  of  the  French  stage,  be* 
cause  his    plays   were    ridiculed   by  pa^odiesi 
Parody  always  fixes  upon  the  best  pieces,  and 
was  more  to  the  taste  of  the  Greeks  than  to  oars. 
At  present,  the  high  theatres  give  it  up  to  staees 
of  an  inferior  rank ;  but  in  Athens,  the  comic 
theatre  considered  parody  as  its  principal  orna- 
ment, for  a  reason  which  is  worth  examining. 
The  ancient  comedy  was  not  like  ours,  a  veoiote 
and  delicate  imitation ;  it  was  the  art  of  eroas 
mimickry,  and  would  have  been  supposed  to^ve 
missed  its  aim,  had  it  not  copied  tne  mien,  the 
walk,  the  dress,  the  motions  of  the  face  of  those 
whom  it  exhibited.    Now  parody  is  an  imitation 
of  this  kind  ;  it  is  a  change  of  serious  to  bur- 
lesque, by  a  slight  variation  of  words,  inflection 
of  voice,  or  an  impereeptible  art  of  mimickry. 
Parody  is  to  poetry  as  a  mask  to  a  facei     As  the 
tragecTies   of  Escnylus,  of  Sophocles,  and  of 
Euripides,  were   much  in   fashion,   and   were 
known  by  memory  to  the  people,  the  parodies 
upon  them  wouki  naturally  strike  and  please, 
when  they  were  acoompamed  by  the  enmaoes 
of  a  good  comedian,  who  mimicked  with  arch- 
ness a  serious  character.    Such  is  the  malignity 
of  human  nature ;  we  lore  to  laugh  at  uose 
whom  we  esteem  most,  and  by  this  make  our- 
selves some  recompense  for  the  unwiliing  ho- 
mage which  we  pay  to  merit     The  parodies 
upon  these  poets  made  by  Aristophanes,  ought 
to  be  considered  rather   as  encomiums   tMn 
satires.     They  give  us  occasion  to  examine 
whether  the  criticisms  are  just  or  not  in  them- 
selves :  but  what  is  more  important,  they  aflbrd 
no  proof  that  Euripides  or   his    predecessors 
wanted  the  esteem  of  AiistophaHes  or  his  age. 
The  statues  raised  to  their  honour,  the  respect 
pakl  by  the  Athenians  to  their  writings,  and  the 
careful  pnaenration  of  those  wiitinga  tkiMsiilf  >i» 
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mre  immortall  testimonies  in  their  favour,  and 
make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  stop  any  longer 
upon  so  plausible  a  solution  of  so  frivolous  an 
objection. 

FREQUENT   RIDICULE   OF   THE  GODS. 

V.  The  most  troublesome  difficulty,  and  that 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  cleared 
to  satisfaction,  is  tlie  coutempiuous  m:\nner  in 
which  Aristophanes  treats  the  gods.  'I*hough  1 
am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  I  have  found 
the  true  solution  of  this  question,  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  will  make  more  impression  than  that  of 
Af.  Boivin,  who  contents  nimself  with  saying, 
that  every  thing  was  allowed  to  the  comic  poets ; 
and  that  even  Atheism  was  permitted  to  the 
licentiousness  of  the  stage  :  that  the  Athenians 
applauded  all  that  made  them  laugh ;  and  be- 
lieved that  Jupiter  himself  laughed  with  them  at 
the.  smart  sayings  of  a  poeu  Mr.  Collier,  an 
Englishmain,  in  his  remarks  upon  their  stage, 
attempts  to  prove  that  Aristophanes  was  an  open 
Atheist  For  my  part,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  account  either  of  one  or  the  otiier,  and  think 
u  better  to  venture  a  new  system,  of  which  I 
have  already  dropt  some  hints  in  this  work. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  Athenians  professed  to  be 
great  laughers  ;  always  ready  for  merriment  on 
whatever  subject.  But  it  cannot  be  conceived 
that  Aristophanes  should,  without  punishment, 
publish  himself  an  Atheist,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Atheism  was  the  opinion  likewise  of  the 
spectators,  and  of  the  judges  commissioned  to 
examine  the  plays  ;  and  yet  this  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  those  who  boasted  themselves  the 
most  religious  nation,  and  naturally  the  most 
superstitious  of  all  Greece.  How  can  we  sup- 
pose those  to  be  AUieists  who  passed  sentence 
upon  Dia^oras,  Socrates,  and  Alcibiades,  for  im- 
|Mety  ?  These  are  glaring  inconsistencies.  To 
say,  Uke  M.  Boivin,  for  the  sake  of  getting  clear 
of  the  difficulty,  that  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  and 
Diagoras  attacked  religion  seriously,  and  were 
therefore  not  allowed,  but  that  Aristophanes  did 
it  in  jest,  or  was  authorised  by  custom,  would  be 
to  tnfle  with  the  difficulty,  and  not  to  clear  it 
Though  the  Athenians  loved  merriment,  it  is 
not  likely  that  if  Aristophanes  had  professed 
Atheism,  they  would  have  spared  him  more  than 
Socrates,  who  had  as  much  life  and  pleasantry 
in  his  discoursc8,^s  the  poet  in  his  comedies. 
The  pungent  raillery  of  Aristophanes,  and  the 
fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  it,  are  therefore 
not  the  true  reason  why  the  poet  was  spared 
when  Socrates  was  condemned.  I  shall  now 
aolve  the  question  with  great  brevity. 

The  true  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by 
Plutarch  in  his  treatise  of  reading  of  the  poets. 
Plutarch  attempts  to  prove  that  youth  is  not  to 
be  prohibited  the  readmg  of  the  poets ;  but  to  be 
cautioned  against  such  parts  as  may  have  bad 
effects.  They  are  first  to  be  prepossessed  with 
this  leading  principle,  that  poetry  is  false  and 
fabulous.  He  then  enumerates  at  length  the 
fables  which  Homer  and  other  poets  have  in- 
vented about  their  deities  ;  and  concludes  thus : 
**  When  therefore  there  is  found  in  poetical  com- 
positions any  thing  strange  and  shocking,  with 
respect  to  gods,  or  demigods,  or  concerning  the 
virtue  of  any  excellent  and  renowned  characters, 
he  that  should  receive  these  fictions  as  truth, 
would  be  corrupted  by  an  erroneous  opinion : 


I  but  he  that  alwajrs  keeps  in  his  mind  the  fables 
and  allusions  which  it  is  the  business  of  poetry 
to  contrive,  will  not  be  injured  by  these  stories, 
nor  receive  any  ill  impressions  upon  his  thoughts, 
but  will  be  ready  to  censure  himself,  if  at  any 
time  he  happens  to  be  afraid,  lest  Neptune  in  his 
rage  should  split  the  cartli,  and  lav  open  the  in- 
fernal regions."  Some  pages  afterwards,  he 
tells  us,  "  That  religion  is  a  thing  difficult  of 
compi-ehension,  and  above  the  understanding  of 
poets ;  which  it  is,"  says  he,  "necessary  to  have 
m  mind  when  we  read  their  fables." 

The  Pagans  therefore  had  their  fables,  which 
they  distinguished  from  their  religion:  for  no 
one  can  be  persuaded  that  Ovid  mtended  his 
Metamorphoses  as  a  true  representation  of  the 
religion  of  the  Romans.  The  poets  were  al- 
lowed their  imaginations  about  their  gods,  as 
things  which  have  no  regard  to  the  public  wor- 
ship. Upon  this  principle,  1  say,  as  I  said  bo- 
fore,  there  was  amongst  the  Pagans  two  sorts  of 
religion :  one  a  poetical,  and  a  real  religion  : 
one  practical,  the  other  theatrical :  a  mythology 
for  the  poets,  a  theology  for  use.  They  had 
fables,  and  a  worship,  which,  though  founded 
upon  fables,  was  yet  very  difierenU 

Diagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  the  philoso- 
phers of  Athens,  with  Cicero,  their  admirer,  and 
the  other  pretended  wise  men  of  Rome,  are  men 
by  themselves.  These  were  the  Atheists  with 
respect  to  the  ancients.  We  must  not  therefore 
look  into  Pluto,  or  into  Cicero,  for  the  real  reli- 
gion df  the  Pagans,  as  distinct  from  the  fabulous. 
These  two  authors  involve  tliemselves  in  the 
clouds,  that  their  opinions  may  not  be  discovered. 
They  durst  not  openly  attack  the  real  religion ; 
but  destroyed  it  by  attacking  fable. 

To  distinguish  ncre  with  exactness  the  agree 
ment  or  difference  between  fable  and  religion,  is 
not  at  present  my  intention :  it  is  not  easy^  to 
show  with  exactness  what  was  the  Athenian  no- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  gods  whom  they  wor 
shipped.  Plutarch  himself  tells  us,  that  this 
was  a  thing  very  difficult  for  the  philosophers. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  that  the  mythology  and 
theology  of  the  ancients  were  different  at  the 
bottom  ;  that  the  names  of  the  gods  continued 
the  same  ;  and  that  long  custom  gave  up  one  to 
the  caprices  of  the  poets,  without  supposing  the 
other  affected  by  them.  This  being  once  settled 
upon  the  authority  of  the  ancients^hemselves,  i 
am  no  longer  surprised  to  see  Jupiter,  Minerva, 
Neptune,  Bacchus,  appear  upon  the  stage  in  the 
comedy  of  Aristophanes;  and  at  the  same  time 
receiving  incense  in  the  temples  of  Athens.  This 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  reasonable  account  of 
a  thing  so  obscure ;  and  I  am  ready  to  give  up 
my  system  to  any  other,  by  which  the  Athenians 
■ball  be  made  more  consistent  with  themselves ; 
those  Athenians  who  sat  laughing  at  the  gods  of 
Aristophanes,  while  they  condemned  Socratea 
for  having  appeared  to  despise  the  gods  of  his 
country. 

THE  MIMI  AND  PANTOMIMES. 

VI.  A  word  is  now  to  be  spoken  of  the  Jtftmi, 
which  had  some  relation  to  comedy.  This  appel- 
lation was,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  given  to 
certain  dramatic  performances,  and  to  the  actors 
that  played  them.  The  denomination  sufficiently 


*  See  St  Paul  upon  the  subject  of  the  Jgnolo  Dta, 
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■hows,  that  their  art  consisted  in  imitation  and 
buffoonery.  Of  their  works,  nothinir,  or  very 
little,  is  remaining :  so  that  they  can  only  be  con- 
sidered by  the  help  of  some  passages  in  authors : 
from  which  little  is  to  be  learned  that  deserves 
consideration.  I  shall  extract  the  substance,  as 
I  did  with  rcHpect  to  the  chorus,  without  losing 
time,  by  defirimcr  all  the  different  species,  or  pro- 
ducing all  the  quotations,  which  would  give  the 
reader  more  trouble  th^n  instruction.  He  that 
desires  fuller  instructions  may  read  Vossius,  Va- 
lois,  Saumaiscs,  and  Gataker,  of  whose  compi- 
lations, however  learned,  I  should  think  it  shame 
to  be  the  author. 

The  Mimi  had  their  original  from  comedy,  of 
which  at  its  first  appearance  they  made  a  part; 
for  their  mimic  actors  always  played  and  exhi- 
bited grotesoue  nances  in  the  comedies.  The 
Jealousy  of  nvalship  aflerwards  broke  them  off 
rom  the  comic  actors,  and  made  them  a  com- 
pany by  themselves.  But  to  secure  their  recep- 
tion, they  borrowed  from  comedy  all  its  drollery, 
wildness,  grossness,  and  licentiousness.  This 
amusement  they  added  to  th»*ir  dances,  and  they 

{iroduced  what  are  now  called  farces,  or  bur- 
ettas.  These  farces  had  not  the  regularity  or 
delicacy  of  comedies;  thev  were  only  a  succes- 
sion of  single  scenes  contrived  to  raise  laughter; 
formed  or  unravelled  without  order  and  without 
connexion.  They  had  no  other  end  but  to  make 
the  people  laugh.  Now  and  then  there  might  be 
gooa  sentences,  like  the  8<»ntences  of  P.  Syrus, 
that  are  yet  left  us:  but  the  ground-work  was 
low  comedy  ;  and  any  thing  of  greater  dignity 
drops  in  by  chance.  \Ve  must  however  imaorine, 
that  this  odd  species  of  th;;  drama  rose  at  length 
to  somewhat  a  higher  character,  since  we  are  told 
that  Plato  the  philosopher  laid  the  J\iimi  of  So- 
phron  under  his  pillow,  and  they  were  found 
there  after  his  death.  But  in  general  we  may 
aay  with  truth,  that  it  always  discovered  the 
meanness  of  its  original,  like  a  false  pretension 
to  nobiHty,  in  which  the  cheat  is  always  disco- 
vered through  the  concealment  of  fictitious 
splendour. 

These  Mimi  were  of  two  sorts,  of  which  the 
length  was  different,  but  the  purposes  the  same. 
The  Mimi  of  one  species  was  short ;  those  of  the 
other  long,  and  not  quite  so  grotesque.  These 
two  kinds  were  sub'tivided  into  many  species, 
distinguished  by  the  dresses  and  characters,  such 
as  show  drunkards,  physicians,  men,  and  women. 

Thus  far  of  tho  Greeks.  The  Romans  having 
borrowed  of  them  the  more  noble  shows  of  tra- 
gedy and  comedy,  were  not  content  till  they  had 
their  rhapsodies.  They  had  their  Planipedes^ 
who  played  with  fiat  soles,  that  they  might  have 
the  more  agility;  and  their  Sanniona,  whose 
heads  were  shaved,  that  they  might  box  the  bet- 
ter. There  is  no  need  of  naming  here  all  who 
had  a  name  for  these  diversions  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  I  have  said  enougl^  and 
perhaps  too  much,  of  this  abortion  of  comedy, 
which  drew  upon  itself  the  contempt  of  good 
men,  the  censures  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.* 

Another  set  of  players  were  called  Panto- 


*  It  is  the  licentiouflinpss  or  the  Mimi  and  Pantomime»t 
afsinet  which  the  censure  or  the  Holy  Fathers  particu* 
Itfly  brealu  out,  as  as^ainet  a  thing  irregular  and  inde- 
cent, without  8upp>sinf  it  much  connected  with  the 
cansorraltglou. 


minus ;  these  were  at  least  bo  far  preferable  to 
the  former,  that  they  gave  no  offence  to  the  ean 
They  spoke  onl  v  to  the  eyes :  but  with  such  art 
of  expression,  that  without  the  utterance  of  a 
single  word,  they  represented,  as  we  are  told, « 
complete  tragedy  or  comedy,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  dumb  Harlequin  is  exhibited  on  oar  the> 
atres.  These  Pantomimes  among  the  Gieekt 
first  mingled  singing  with  their  dances ;  after- 
wards, about  the  time  of  Livius  Androniciu, 
the  songs  were  performed  by  one  part,  and  th« 
dances  by  another.  Afterwards,  in  the  time  ol 
Augustus,  when  they  were  sent  for  to  Rome, 
for  the  diversions  of  the  people,  whom  be  had 
enslaved,  they  played  comedies  without  soogi 
or  vocal  utterance;  but  by  the  sprightline», 
activity,  and  efficacy  of  their  gestures ;  or,  as 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  expresses  it,  cUusis  fauci- 
6u.t,  e(,  loquente  gestUy  they  not  only  exhibited 
things  and  passions,  but  even  the  most  delicali 
distinctions  of  passions,  and  the  slightest  cir- 
cumstances of  facts.  We  most  not  howeref 
imagine,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Psato- 
mimes  did  literally  represent  regular  tragedies  or 
comedies  by  the  mere  motions  of  their  bodies.  W« 
may  justly  determine,  notwithstandine  all  their 
agility,  that  their  representations  would  at  last 
be  very  incomplete :  yet  we  may  suppose,  with 
good  reason,  that  their  action  was  very  lively ; 
and  that  the  art  of  imitation  went  great  lengths, 
since  it  raised  the  admiration  of  the  wisest  men, 
and  made  the  people  mad  with  eagerness.  Yet 
when  we  read  that  one  Hvlus,  the  pupil  of  one 
Pylades,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  divided  the 
applauses  of  the  people  witli  his  master,  when 
they  represented  CEdipus,  or  when  Juvenal  tells 
us,  that  Bathillus  played  Leda,  and  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  a 
single  man,  without  speaking  a  word,  could 
exhibit  tragedies  or  comedies,  and  make  starts 
and  bounds  supply  the  place  of  vocal  articulation. 
Notwithstanding  the  obscurity  of  this  whole 
matter,  one  may  know  what  to  admit  as  certain, 
or  how  far  a  representation  could  be  carried  by 
dance,  posture,  and  ^mace.  Among  these 
artificial  dances,  of  which  we  know  nothing  but 
the  names,  there  was  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Aristophanes  some  extremely  indecenL  These 
were  continued  in  Italy  from  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, long  afler  the  emperors.  It  was  a  public 
mischief,  which  contributed  ^n  some  measure 
to  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the  Roman  empire.  To 
have  a  due  detestation  of  those  Ucentious  enter 
tainments,  there  is  no  need  of  any  recourse  to 
the  fathers ;  the  wiser  Pagans  tell  us  very  plainly 
what  they  thought  of  them.  I  have  made  this 
mention  of  tho  Mimi  and  Pantomimes,  only  to 
show  how  the  most  noble  of  public  spectacles 
were  corrupted  and  abused,  and  to  conduct  the 
reader  to  the  end  through  every  road,  and  through 
all  the  by-paths  of  human  wit,  from  Homer  and 
Eschylus  to  our  own  time. 

WANDERINGS  OF  THB  HUMAN  MIND  IN  THE  BlETH 
AND  PROGRESS  OP  THEATRICAL  REPRESENTA- 
TIONS. 

VII.  That  we  may  conclude  this  work  by 
applying  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  extend  it  through  the  whole,  I  desire 
the  reader  to  recur  to  that  point  where  I  have 
represented  the  human  mind  as  beginning  the 
coone  of  the  diaoML    The  dionii  wis  fint  « 
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hyinn  to  Bacchus,  produced  by  accident ;  art 
Drought  it  to  perfection,  and  delight  made  it  a 
public  diversion.  Thespis  made  a  single  actor 
play  before  the  people  ;  this  was  the  beginning 
of  theatrical  shows.  Eschylus,  taking  the  idea 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  animated,  if  I  may 
80  express  it,  the  epic  poem,  and  gave  a  dialogue 
in  place  of  simple  recitation  ;  puts  the  whole 
into  action,  and  sets  it  before  the  eyes,  as  if  it 
iwras  a  present  and  real  transaction  :  he  ^ves  the 
chorus*  an  interest  in  the  scenes,  contrives  ha- 
bits of  dignity  and  theatrical  dncorations.  In  a 
iwrord,  he  gives  birth  to  tragedy ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly, draws  it  from  the  bosom  of  the  epic  poem. 
She  made  her  appearance  sparkling  with  graces, 
and  displayed  such  maiesty  as  gained  every  heart 
at  the  nrst  view.  Sophocles  considers  her  more 
nearly,  with  the  eyes  of  a  critic,  and  finds  that 
she  has  something  still  about  her  rough  and 
swelling:  he  divests  her  of  her  false  ornaments, 
teaches  her  a  more  regular  walk,  and  more 
familiar  dignity.  Euripides  was  of  opinion, 
that  she  ought  to  receive  still  more  softness  and 
tenderness ;  he  leaches  her  the  new  art  of  pleas- 
ing by  simplicity,  and  gives  her  the  charms  of 
lyraceful  negligence  ;  so  that  he  makes  her  stand 
m  su.opense,  whether  she  appears  most  to  advan- 
tage m  the  dress  of  Sophocles  sparkling  with 
gems,  or  in  that  of  Euripides,  which  is  more 
simple  and  modest.  Both  indeed  are  elegant ; 
but  the  elftorance  is  of  different  kinds,  between 
which  no  judgment  as  yet  has  decided  the  prize 
of  superiority. 

We  can  now  trace  it  no  farther ;  its  progress 
among  the  Greeks  is  out  of  sight.  We  must 
pass  at  once  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Apollo  and  the  Muses  quitted  their  ancient  resi- 
dence in  Greece,  to  fix  their  abode  in  Italy. 
But  it  is  vain  to  ask  questions  of  Melpomene; 
she  is  obstinatoly  silent,  and  we  only  know  from 
strangers  her  power  amon;^  the  Romans.  Se- 
neca endeavours  to  make  her  speak  ;  but  the 
gaudy  show  with  which  he  rather  loads  than 
adorns  her,  makes  us  think  that  he  took  some 
phantom  of  Melpomene  for  the  muse  herself. 

Another  fiight,  equally  rapid  with  that  to 
Rome,  must  carry  us  tnrough  thousands  of  years, 
from  Rome  to  France.  There  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  we  see  the  mind  of  man  giving 
birth  to  tragedy  a  second  time,  as  if  the  Greek 
tragedy  had  been  utterly  forgot.  In  the  place 
of  Escnylus,  we  have  our  Rotrou.  In  Corneille 
we  have  another  Sophocles,  and  in  Racine  a 
second  Euripides.  Tnus  is  tragedy  raised  from 
her  ashes,  carried  to  the  utmost  point  of  great- 
ness, and  so  dazzling  that  she  prefers  herself  to 
herself  Surprised  to  see  herself  produced  again 
in  France  in  so  short  a  time,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  before  in  Greece,  she  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  her  fate  is  to  make  a  short  tran- 
sition from  her  birth  to  her  perfection,  like  the 
goddess  that  issued  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  other  side  to  the  rise  of 
comedv,  we  shall  see  it  hatched  by  Margites 
from  the  Odyssey  of  Homer,  in  imitation  of  her 
eldest  sister  ;  but  we  see  her,  under  the  conduct 


♦  Eschylus,  In  my  opinion,  aa  well  as  the  oiher  poets 
bis  contemporaries,  rpt-tined  the  chorus,  nut  merely  be- 
ca.u-e  It  was  thtr  Ttshion,  but  because  examining  tcagedy 
to  the  bnunm  they  found  it  not  rational  to  concfive,  that 
an  action  great  and  splendid,  like  the  revolution  of  a 
0tat6,  could  pass  without  wknesses. 


of  Aristophanes,  become  licentious  and  petulant, 
taking  airs  to  herself  which  the  magistrates  were 
obliged  to  crush.  Menander  reduced  her  to 
bounds,  taught  her  at  once  gayety  and  polite- 
ness, and  enabled  her  to  correct  vice,  without 
shocking  the  offenders.  Plautus,  among  the 
Romans,  to  whom  we  must  now  nass,  united 
the  earlier  and  the  later  comedy,  ana  joined  buf- 
foonery with  delicacy.  Terence,  who  was  bet- 
ter instructed,  received  comedy  from  Menander, 
and  surpassed  his  original,  as  he  endeavoured  to 
copy  it  And  lastly,  Moliere  produced  a  new 
species  of  comedy,  which  must  be  placed  in  a 
class  by  itself,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Aristo- 
phanes, whose  manner  is  likei^ise  peculiar  to 
himself. 

But  such  is  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind, 
thai  when  we  review  the  successions  of  tlie 
drama  a  third  time,  we  find  genius  falling  from 
its  height,  forgetting  itself,  and  led  astray  oy  ihe 
love  of  novelty,  imd  the  desire  of  striking  out 
new  paths.  Tragedy  degenerated  in  Greece 
from  the  time  of  Anstoile,  and  in  Rome  after 
Augustus.  At  Rome  and  Athens  comedy  pro- 
duced JVftmt,  pantomimes,  burleitas,  tricks,  end 
farces,  for  the  sake  of  variety ;  such  is  the  cha- 
racter, and  such  the  madness  of  the  mind  of  man. 
It  is  satisfied  with  having  made  great  conquests, 
and  gives  them  up  to  attempt  others,  which  am 
far  from  answering  its  expectation,  and  only  en- 
able it  to  discover  its  own  folly,  weakness,  and 
deviations.  But  why  should  we  be  tired  with 
standing  still  at  the  true  point  of  perfection  when 
it  is  attained  ?  If  eloquence  be  wearied,  and  for- 
£rets  herself  awhile,  yet  she  soon  returns  to  her 
former  point ;  so  will  it  happen  to  our  theatres  if 
the  French  Muses  will  keep  the  Greek  models 
in  their  view,  and  not  look  with  disdain  upon  a 
stage,  whose  mother  is  nature,  whose  soul  is  pas 
sion,  and  whose  art  is  simplicity :  a  stage,  which, 
to  speak  the  truth,  does  not  perhaps  equal  ours 
in  splendour  and  elevation,  Dutwnich  excels  it 
in  simplicity  and  propriety,  and  equals  it  at  least 
in  the  conduct  and  direction  of  those  passions 
which  may  properly  affect  an  honest  man  and  a 
christian. 

For  my  part,  I  shall  think  myself  well  recom- 
pensed for  my  labour,  and  shall  attain  the  end 
which  I  had  in  view,  if  I-shall  in  some  little  mea- 
sure revive  in  the  minds  of  those  who  purpose  to 
run  the  round  of  polite  literature,  not  an  immo- 
derate and  blind  reverence,  but  a  true  taste  ot 
antiquity ;  such  a  taste  as  both  feeds  and  polishes 
the  mind,  and  enriches  it  by  enabling  it  to  ap« 
propriate  the  wealth  of  foreigners,  and  to  exert 
Its  natural  fertility  in  exquisite  productions; 
such  a  taste  as  gave  the  Racines,  the  Molieres, 
the  Boileaus,  the  Fontaines,  the  Patras,  the  Pe 
lissons,  and  many  other  great  geniuses  of  the 
last  age,  all  that  they  were,  and  all  that  they, 
will  always  be  ;  such  a  taste  as  puts  the  seal  oft 
immortahiy  to  those  works  in  which  it  is  dis- 
covered; a  taste  so  necessary,  that  without  it 
we  may  be  certain  that  the  greatest  powers  of 
nature  will  long  continue  in  a  state  below  them 
selves  ;  for  no  man  ought  to  allow  himself  to  bo 
flattered  or  seduced  by  the  example  of  some  men 
of  genius,  who  have  rather  appeared  to  despise 
this  taste  than  to  despise  it  in  reality.  It  is  true 
that  excellent  originals  have  given  occasion, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  to  very  bad 
copies.   No  man  ought  severely  to  ape  either  the 
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•noenti,  or  the  modems :  but  if  it  wis  neces- 
sary tn  run  into  an  extreme  of  one  side  or  the 
other,  which  is  never  done  by  a  judicious  and 
well-directed  mind,  it  would  he  belter  for  a  wit, 
as  for  a  painter,  to  enrich  himself  by  what  he 
can  take  from  the  ancients,  than  to  grow  poor 
by  taking  ail  from  his  own  stock ;  or  openly  to 


affect  an  imitation  of  those  modems  whose  man 
fertile  ffenius  has  produced  beauties  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  which  themselves  only  can  dit- 
play  with  grace :  beauties  of  that  peculiar  kind, 
that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  imitated  by  others; 
though  m  those  who  first  invented  them  the^ 
may  be  justly  esteemed,  and  in  them  only. 
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DR.  JAMES'S  MEDICINAL  DICTIONARY. 
S  VOLS.  FOUO.  1743. 
TO  DR.  MEAD. 

Sir, — ^That  the  Medicinal  Dictionary  is  dedi- 
cated to  you,  is  to  be  imputed  only  to  your  repu- 
tation for  superior  skill  in  those  sciences  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  facilitate; 
and  you  are,  therefore,  to  consider  this  address, 
if  it  be  agreeable  to  you,  as  one  of  the  rewards  of 
merit ;  and  if  otherwise,  as  one  of  the  inconve- 
niences of  eminence. 

However  you  shall  receive  it,  my  design  can- 
not be  disappointed  ^  because  this  public  appeal 
to  your  judgment  will  show  that  I  do  not  found 
my  hopes  of  approbation  upon  the  ignorance  of 
my  readers,  and  that  I  fear  his  censure  least, 
whose  knowledge  is  most  extensive.  I  am,  sir, 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

R.   JAMES. 


THE   FEMALE   QUIXOTE. 

BT  MBS.  LBXNOZ.   1753. 
TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  EARL  OP  MIDDLESEX. 

Mt  Lord, — Such  is  the  power  of  interest  over 
almost  every  mind,  that  no  one  is  long  without 
arguments  to  prove  any  position  which  is  ar- 
dently wished  to  be  true,  or  to  justify  any  mea- 
sures which  are  dictated  by  inclination. 

By  this  subtle  sophistry  of  desire,  I  have  been 
persuaded  to  hope  that  this  book  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  mscribed  to  your  lordship  ;  but 
am  not  certain  .that  my  reasons  will  have  the 
same  force  upon  other  understandings. 

The  dread  which  a  writer  feels  of  the  pubKc 
eensure ;  the  still  greater  dread  of  neglect ;  and 
the  eager  wish  for  support  and  protecuon,  which 
is  impressed  by  the  consciousness  of  imbecility, 
are  unknown  to  those  who  have  never  adven- 
tured into  the  world  ;  and  I  am  afraid,  my  lord, 
equally  unknown  to  those  who  have  always 
Ibond  the  world  ready  to  applaud  them. 

It  is  therefore  not  unlikely  that  the  design  of  this 
•ddress  may  be  mistaken,  and  the  effects  of  my 
fcar  imputed  to  my  vanity.  They  who  see  your 
lordship's  name  prefixed  to  my  performance,  will 
rather  condemn  my  presumption,  than  compos- 
flonate  my  anxiety. 

But  whatever  be  supposed  my  motive,  the 
pfsise  of  judgment  cannot  be  denied  me :  (or, 


to  whom  can  timidity  so  properly  fly  for  shelter, 
as  to  him  who  has  been  so  long  distmguished  for 
candour  and  humanity  7  How  can  vanity  be  w 
completely  gratified  as  by  the  allowed  patroDsge 
of  him,  whose  judgment  has  so  long  given  a 
standard  to  the  national  taste  ?  Or  by  what  other 
means  could  I  so  powerfully  suppress  all  oppo- 
sition, but  that  of  envy,  as  b^  declaring  mysclfi 
my  lord,  your  lordship's  obliged  qind  most  obe- 
dient servant, 


THE   AITTHOR. 


SHAKSPEARE  ILLUSTRATED ; 

OB,  THB  N0VBL8  AND  HISTORIBS  ON  WHICB  THB  rLlTl 
OF  SHAKSPBARB  ARB  POUNDBO  ;  CCLLBCTBO  AXD 
TRANSLATBD  FROM  THB  ORIODfAL  AUTHORS.  WITI 
CRITICAL  RBMARKS.  BT  THB  AVTBOB  OF  THB  ffB 
MALB  4UIX0TB.      1753. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  EARL  OF  ORRERT. 

Mt  Lord, — ^I  have  no  other  pretence  to  ths 
honour  of  a  patronage  so  illustrious  as  that  of 
your  lordship,  than  the  merit  of  attempting  whst 
has  by  some  unaccountable  neglect  been  hitherto 
omitted,  though  absolutely  necessary  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  abilities  of  Shakspeaie. 

Among  the  powers  that  must  conduce  to  con- 
stitute a  poet,  the  first  and  most  valuable  is  io- 
vention  ;  tlie  highest  seems  to  be  that  which  is 
able  to  produce  a  series  of  events.  It  is  easy 
when  the  thread  of  a  story  is  once  drawn,  to  di- 
vei  sify  it  with  variety  of  colours ;  and  when  a 
train  of  action  is  presented  to  the  mind,  a  little 
acquaintance  with  life  will  supply  circumstances 
and  reflections,  and  a  litde  knowledge  of  books 
furnish  parallels  and  illustrations.  To  tell  over 
again  a  stoiy  that  has  been  told  already,  and  \a 
tell  it  belter  than  the  first  author,  is  no  rare  qua- 
lification ;  but  to  strike  out  the  first  hints  of  a 
new  fable :  hence  to  introduce  a  set  of  characters 
so  diversified  in  their  several  passions  and  inte- 
rests, that  from  the  clashing  ol  this  variety  may 
result  many  necessary  incidents :  to  make  these 
incidents  surprising,  and  yet  natural,  so  as  to  de- 
light the  imagination  without  shocking  the  judg^ 
ment  of  a  reader;  and  finally  to  wmd  up  the 
whole  in  a  pleasing  catastrophe,  produceid  by 
those  very  means  wnich  seem  most  likely  to  oi 
pose  and  prevent  it,  is  the  utmost  effort  of  ths 
numan  mind. 

To  discover  how  few  of  those  writers  who 
profess  to  recount  imaginary  adventores^  bait 
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able  to  prodace  anj  thing  by  their  own 
ima^nation,  would  require  too  much  of  that 
time  which  your  lordship  employs  in  nobler 
•todies,  or  all  the  novels  ana  romances  that 
wit  or  idleness,  vanity  or  indigence,  have  pushed 
into  the  world,  there  are  very  few  of  which  the 
end  cannot  be  conjectured  from  the  beginning ; 
or  where  the  authors  have  done  more  than  to 
transpose  the  incidents  of  other  tales,  or  strip 
the  circumstances  from  one  event  for  the  decora- 
tion of  another. 

in  the  examination  of  a  poet's  character,  it  is 
thereforb  first  to  be  inquired  what  deirree  of  in- 
vention has  been  exerted  by  him.  \Vith  this 
Tiew  I  have  very  diligently  read  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  and  now  presume  to  lay  the  result 
of  my  searches  before  your  lordship,  before  that 
judffe  whom  Pliny  himself  would  have  wished 
lor  his  assessor  to  hear  a  literary  cause. 

How  much  the  translation  of  the  following 
novels  will  add  to  the  reputation  of  Shakspeare, 
or  take  away  from  it,  you,  my  lord,  ana  men 
learned  and  candid  like  you,  if  any  such  can  be 
found,  must  now  determine.  Some  dancer,  I 
ara  informed,  there  is,  lest  his  admirers  sliould 
tbink  him  injured  by  this  attempt,  and  clamour 
as  at  the  diminution  of  the  lionour  of  that 
nation  which  boasts  itself  the  parent  of  so  great 
a  PoeL 

That  no  such  enemies  may  arise  against  me, 
(thoufih  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  it,)  I  am  far 
from  being  too  confident,  for  who  can  fix  bounds 
to  bigotry  and  folly  7  My  sex,  my  age^  have  not 
given  me  many  opportunities  of  mingling  in  the 
world :  there  may  be  in  it  many  a  species  of 
absurdity  which  1  have  never  seen,  and  among 
them  9uch  vanity  as  pleases  itself  with  false 
praise  bestowed  on  another,  and  such  supersti- 
tion as  worships  idols,  without  supposing  them 
to  be  gods. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  a  very  small  part  of  the 
reputation  of  this  mighty  genius  depends  upon 
the  naked  plot  or  story  of  his  plays.  He  lived 
in  an  age  when  the  books  of  cnivalry  were  yet 
popular,  and  when  therefore  the  minds  of  his 
auditors  were  not  accustomed  to  balance  proba- 
bilities, or  to  examine  nicely  the  proportion  be- 
tween causes  and  effects.  It  was  sufficient  to 
recommend  a  story,  that  it  was  far  removed  from 
eommon  life,  that  its  changes  were  frequent,  and 
its  close  pathetic. 

This  disposition  of  the  age  concurred  so  hap- 
pily with  the  imagination  of  Shakspeare,  that 
he  had  no  desire  to  reform  it ;  and  inaeed  to  this 
be  was  indebted  for  the  licentious  variety,  by 
which  he  made  his  plays  more  entertaining  than 
those  of  any  other  author.' 

He  had  looked  with  great  attention  on  the 
•ceoes  of  nature :  but  his  chief  skill  was  in  hu- 
man actions,  passions,  and  habits:  he  was 
therefore  delij^hted  with  such  tales  as  afforded 
numerous  incidents,  and  exhibited  many  charac* 
tcrs  in  many  changes  of  situation.  These  cha^ 
metiers  are  so  copiously  diversified,  and  some  of 
them  so  justly  pursued,  that  his  works  may  be 
considered  as  a  map  of  life,  a  faithful  miniature 
of  human  transactions ;  and  he  that  has  read 
Shakspeare  with  attention,  will  perhaps  find 
little  new  in  the  crowded  world. 

Among  his  other  excellences  it  ought  to  be  re- 
marked, because  it  has  hitherto  been  unnoticed, 
that  his  heroes  are  men,  that  the  love  and  hatred, 


the  hopes  and  fears,  of  his  chief  personages,  are 
such  as  are  common  to  other  human  beinjers,  and 
not  like  those  which  later  times  have  exhibited, 
peculiar  to  phantoms  that  strut  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  not  perhaps  very  necessary  to  int]uire, 
whether  the  vehicle  of  so  much  delight  and  in- 
struction be  a  story  probable  or  unlikely,  native 
or  foreign.  Shakspeare^s  excellence  is  not  the 
fiction  of  a  tale^  but  the  representation  of  life: 
and  his  reputation  is  therefore  safe,  till  human 
nature  shall  be  changed.  Nor  can  he,  who  has 
BO  many  just  claims  to  praise,  suffer  by  losing 
that  which  ignorant  admiration  has  unreason- 
ably given  him.  To  calumniate  the  dead  is  base- 
ness, and  to  flatter  them  is  surely  folly. 

From  flattery,  my  lord,  either  of  tne  dead  or 
the  living,  I  wish  to  be  clear,  and  have  therefore 
solicited  the  countenance  of  a  patron,  whom, 
if  I  knew  how  to  praise  him,  I  could  praise  with 
trutli,  and  have  the  world  on  my  side ;  whose 
candour  and  humanity  are  universally  acknow- 
ledged, and  whose  judgment  perhaps  was  then 
first  to  be  doubted,  when  he  condescended  to 
admit  this  addrea^  from,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's most  obliged  and  most  obedient  humble 
servant, 

THE  AUTHOa. 


PAYNE'S  INTRODUCTION   TO  THE  OAM£  OF 
DRAUGHTS.    1754 

TO    THE    RIGHT    HON.  WILLIAM    HCNRT   EARL    OV 
ROCHFORD,  &C. 

Mt  Lord, — When  I  take  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing '  to  your  lordship  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Game  of  Draughts,"  I  easily  foresee  that  [  shaU 
be  in  danger  of  suffering  ndicule  on  one  part, 
while  I  am  gaining  honour  on  the  other,  and  that 
many  who  may  envy  me  the  distinction  of  ap- 
proaching you,  will  deride  the  present  I  presume 
to  offer. 

Had  I  considered  this  little  volume  as  havinff 
no  purpose  beyond  that  of  teaching  a  game,! 
should  indeed  have  left  it  to  take  its  fate  without 
a  patron.  Triflers  may  find  or  make  any  thing 
a  trifle  ;  but  since  it  is  the  great  charactenstic  of 
a  wise  man  to  see  events  m  their  causes,  to  ob- 
viate consequences,  and  ascertain  contingencies, 
vour  lordship  will  think  nothing  a  trifle  by  which 
the  mind  is  inured  to  caution,  foresight,  and  cir- 
cumspection. The  same  skill,  and  often  the 
same  degree  of  skill,  is  exerted  in  great  and 
httle  things,  and  your  lordship  may  sometimes 
exercise,  on  a  harmless  game,  those  abilities 
which  have  be^  so  happily  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  your  country.  1  am,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's roost  obliged,  most  obedient,  and  most 
humble  servant, 

WILLIAM   PATHE. 


EVANOELICAL  HISTORY  OF  JESUS  CHRIST 

BAaMONISBD,  BZFLAIMSD,  AMD  ILLUSTaATBD. 

3  TOUB.  8to.  1768. 

TO   THE   LORDS  SPIRITUAL   AND  TEMPORAL,  AKD 

COMMONS  IN    PARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

That  we   are  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which 
corruption  is  barely  not  universal,  is  univetMllj 
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eonfessed.  Venality  skulks  no  longer  in  the 
dark,  but  snatches  the  bribe  in  public ;  and  prosti- 
tution issues  forth  without  shame,  ghttering  with 
the  ornaments  of  successful  wickedness.  Ra- 
pine preys  on  the  public  without  opposition,  and 
peijury  betrays  it  without  inquiry.  Irreligion  is 
not  only  avowed,  but  boasted ;  and  the  pestilence 
that  used  to  walk  in  darkness,  is  now  destroying 
at  noonday. 

Shall  this  be  the  state  of  the  English  nation, 
and  shall  her  lawgivers  behold  it  wit£)ut  regard  7 
Must  the  torrent  continue  to  roll  on  till  it  shall 
■weep  us  in  the  gulf  of  perdition  ?  Surely  there 
will  come  a  time  when  tne  careless  shall  be  fright- 
ed, and  the  sluggish  shall  be  roused  ;  when  every 
passion  shall  be  put  upon  the  guard  by  the  dread 
of  ffeneral  depravity ;  when  he  who  laughs  at 
wickedness  in  his  companion,  shall  start  vrom  it 
in  his  child :  when  the  man  who  fears  not  for  his 
•oul,  shall  tremble  for  his  possessions :  when  it 
•hall  be  discovered  that  religion  only  can  secure 
the  rich  from  robbery,  and  the  poor  from  oppres- 
sion, can  defend  the  state  from  treachery,  and 
the  throne  from  assassination. 

If  this  time  be  ever  to  come,  let  it  come  quick- 
ly :  a  few  years  longer,  and  perhaps  all  endea- 
vours will  be  vain.  We  may  be  swallowed  by  an 
earthquake,  we  may  be  delivered  to  our  enemies, 
or  abandoned  to  that  discord,  which  must  inevi- 
tably prevail  among  men  that  have  lost  all  sense 
of  divme  superintendence,  and  have  no  higher 
motive  of  action  or  f>rbearance,  than  present 
opinion  of  present  interest. 

It  is  the  duty  of  private  men  to  supplicate  and 

Eropose;  it  is  yours  to  hear  and  to  do  ri^ht. 
•et  religion  be  once  more  restored,  and  the  nation 
•hall  once  more  be  great  and  happy.  This  con- 
sequence is  not  far  distant :  that  nation  must  al- 
ways be  powerful  where  every  man  performs 
his  duty  :  and  every  man  will  perform  his  dut^ 
that  considers  himself  as  a  being  whose  condi- 
tion is  to  be  settled  to  all  eternity  by  the  laws  of 

hrist 

The  only  doctrine  by  which  man  can  be 
made  wise  unto  sahatiotif  is  the  will  of  God 
revealed  in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  tlie  New 
Testament 

To  study  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  according 
to  his  abilities  and  attainments,  is  every  man's 
duty ;  and  to  facilitate  that  study  to  those  whom 
nature  hath  made  weak,  or  education  has  left  ig- 
norant, or  indispensable  cares  detain  from  regu- 
lar processes  of  inquiry,  is  the  business  of  those 
who  have  been  blessed  with  abilities  and  learn- 
ing, and  are  appointed  the  instructers  of  the  low- 
er classes  of  men,  by  that  comn^n  Father,  who 
distributes  to  all  created  being'  their  qualifica- 
tions and  employments  ;  who  has  allotted  some 
to  the  labour  of  the  hand,  and  some  to  the  exer- 
ciae  of  the  mind ;  has  commanded  some  to  teach, 
and  others  to  learn  ;  has  prescribed  to  some  the 
patience  of  instruction,  and  to  others  the  meek- 
ness of  obedience. 

By  what  methods  the  unenlightened  and  igno- 
rant may  be  made  proper  readers  of  the  woni  of 
Qodf  has  been  long  and  diligently  considered. 
Commentaries  of  all  kinds  have  inJeed  been  co- 
piously produced :  but  there  still  remain  multi- 
tudes to  whom  the  labours  of  the  learned  are  of 
little  use,  for  whom  expositions  require  an  expo- 
sitor. To  those^  indeed,  who  read  the  divme 
books  witiuHit  rain  cariosity,  or  a  desire  to  be  wise 


beyond  their  powers,  it  wrill  always  be  eatrte 
discern  the  strait  path,  to  find  the  words  oieftv 
lasting  life.  But  such  is  the  conditioo  of  ocr 
nature,  that  we  are  always  attempting  what :: 
is  difficult  to  perform  :  be  who  reads  me  Scrip- 
ture to  gain  goodness,  is  desiroos  hkevae  ta 
gain  knowledge,  and  by  his  impatience  of  ipo- 
ranee,  falls  into  error. 

This  danger  has  appeared  to  the  dodon  <d 
the  Romish  church,  so  much  to  be  feared,  aad 
so  difficult  to  be  escaped,  that  they  have  soaidt- 
ed  the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  the  p«op^ 
and  confined  the  liberty  of  perusing  ittotiioie 
whom  literature  has  previously  qualified.  Br 
this  expedient  they  have  formed  a  kind  of  »• 
formity,  I  am  afraid,  too  much  like  that  of  co- 
lours in  the  dark  :  but  they  have  certnzJT 
usurped  a  power  whieb  God  has  never  girn 
them,  and  precluded  crreat  numbers  iroai  tbc 
highest  spiritual  consolation. 

I  know  not  whether  this  prohibition  has  oat 
brought  upon  them  an  evil  which  they  tbeo- 
selves  have  not  disco\ered.  It  is  granted.  1 
believe,  by  Uie  Romanists  themselves,  thai  tb* 
best  commentaries  on  the  Bible  have  beeo  \k 
works  of  Protestants.  I  know  not,  hideed, 
whether,  since  the  celebrated  paraphrase  ot' 
Erasmus,  any  scholar  has  appeared  aisooc 
them,  whose  works  are  much  valued,  even  is  be 
own  communion,  ^hy  have  tboee  who  aoA 
in  every  other  kind  of  knowledge,  to  «toa 
the  world  owes  much  of  the  increase  o(  bfbt 
which  has  shone  upon  these  latter  ages,  foiled, 
and  failed  only  when  they  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  Scriptures  of  God  ?  Why,  bat 
because  they  are  in  the  church  less  read  and 
less  examined  ;  because  they  have  another 
rule  of  deciding  controversies,  and  inaritnbng 
laws. 

Of  the  Bible  some  of  the  books  are  propbe 
tical,  some  doctrinal  and  historical,  as  the  f« 
pels,  of  which  we  have  in  the  subsequent  pafei 
attempted  an  illustration.  The  books  of  tk 
evangelists  contain  an  account  of  the  life  flt 
our  blessed  Saviour,  more  particulariv  of  tk 
years  of  his  ministry,  interspersed  with  hb  yn- 
cepts,  doctrines,  and  predictions^  Each  of  these 
histories  contains  facts  and  dictates  related  1A»- 
wise  in  the  rest,  that  the  truth  might  be  cfCa- 
blished  by  concurrence  of  testimonv ;  and  esck 
has  likewise  facts  and  dictates  wfuch  the  roC 
omit,  to  prove  that  they  were  wrote  withoit 
communication. 

These  writers,  not  afiectin^  the  exactacsi  d 
chronologera,  and  relating  vanous  events  of  tk 
same  life,  or  the  same  events  with  varioosdh 
cumstances,  have  some  difficulties  to  him,  wh^ 
without  the  help  of  many  books,  desires  to  aJ- 
lect  a  series  of  the  acts  and  precepts  of  Jesi 
Christ ;  fully  to  know  his  life,  whose  exanph 
was  given  for  our  imiUtion ;  fullv  to  undersbi' 
his  precepts,  which  it  is  sure  destmctioB  to  (fit- 
obey.  In  this  work,  therefore,  an  attempt  bii 
been  made,  by  the  help  of  fauarmonists  asd  a- 
positors,  to  reduce  the  four  gospels  into  oa« 
series  of  narration,  to  form  a  complete  histocr 
out  of  the  different  narratives  of  the  cwfl««^ 
lists,  by  inserting  every  event  in  the  ocdercrf 
time,  and  connecting  every  precept  of  bfe  ui 
doctrine,  with  the  occasion  on  which  it  vu 
dehvered  ;  showing,  as  far  as  history  or  tto 
knowledge  of  andfiot  cusImiib  can  inlbaatf^lki 
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reason  and  propriety  of  every  action  ^  and  ex- 
plaining, or  endeavouring  to  explain,  every  pre> 
ccpt  and  declaration  in  its  true  meaning. 

Let  it  not  be  hastily  concluded,  that  we  intend 
to  substitute  this  book  for  the  gospels,  or  obtrude 
our  own  expositions  as  the  oracles  of  God.  We 
recommend  to  the  unlearned  reader  to  consult 
118  when  he  finds  any  difficulty,  as  men  who  have 
laboured  not  to  deceive  ourselves,  and  who  are 
without  any  temptation  to  deceive  him :  but  as 
men,  however,  that,  while  they  mean  best,  may 
be  mistaken.  Let  him  be  careful,  therefore,  to 
distinguish  what  we  cite  from  tlie  gospels,  from 
what  we  offer  as  our  own:  he  will  find  many 
difficulties  removed ;  and  if  some  yet  remain,  let 
Jiim  remember  that  "  God  is  in  heaven,  and  we 
upon  earth,'*  tliat  **  our  thoughts  are  not  God*s 
thoughts,"  and  that  the  great  cure  of  doubt  is  an 
humble  mind. 


ANOELL»8  STENOGRAPHY,  OR   SHORTHAND 

IMPROVED.     1758. 
TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  CHARLES  DUKE  OF  RICH- 
MOND, LENNOX,  AUBIGNT,  &C. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Gaace, — The  improve- 
ment of  arts  and  sciences  has  always  been  es- 
teemed laudable;  and  in  proportion  to  their 
utility  and  advantage  to  mankind,  they  have 
{renerally  gained  the  patronage  of  persons  the 
most  distinguished  for  oirth,  learning,  and  repu- 
tation in  the  world.  This  is  an  art  undoubtedly 
of  public  utility,  and  which  has  been  cultivated 
by  persons  of  distinguished  abilities,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  its  history.  But  as  most  of  their 
systems  have  been  defective,  clogged  with  a 
multiplicity  of  rules,  and  perplexed  by  arbitrary, 
intricate,  and  impracticable  schemes,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  rectify  their  defects,  to  adapt  it  to 
all  capacities,  and  render  it  of  general,  lasting, 
and  extensive  benefit.  How  this  is  effected,  the 
following  plates  will  sufficiently  explain,  to  which 
I  have  prefixed  a  suitable  introduction,  and  a 
concise  and  impartial  history  of  the  origin  and 

r regressive  improvements  of  this  art  And  as 
have  submitted  the  whole  to  the  inspection  of 
accurate  judges,  whose  approbation  1  am  ho- 
noured with,  I  most  humbly  crave  leave  to  pub> 
lish  it  to  the  world  under  your  grace*s  patronage ; 
not  merely  on  account  of  your  great  dignity  and 
high  rank  in  life,  though  these  receive  a  lustre 
from  your  grace's  humanity;  but  also  from  a 
knowledge  of  your  grace's  disposition  to  encou- 
rage every  useful  art,  and  favour  all  true  pro- 
moters of  science.  That  your  grace  ma^  long 
live  the  friend  of  learning,  the  guardian  of*^  liber- 
ty, and  the  patron  of  virtue,  and  then  transmit 
your  name  with  the  highest  honour  and  esteem 
to  latest  posterity,  is  the  ardent  wish  of  your 
grace's  most  humble,  &c. 

BARETTI'9  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENOUSH 

AND  ITALIAN  LANGUAGES. 

a  VOLS.  4X0.  1760. 

TO  HIS  EXCELLENCT  DON  FELIX,  MARQUIS  OP 
ABREU  and  BERTODANO,  AMBASSADOR  EXTRA- 
ORDINART  AND  PLCNIPOTENTXART  FROM  HIS 
CATHOLIC  MAJESTT  TO  THE  KING  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Mt  Lord, — That  acutencss  of  penetration  into 
charactera  and  designs,  and  that  nice  discem- 
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ment  of  human  passions  and  practice!  which 
have  raised  you  to  your  present  neigh t  of  station 
and  dignity  of  employment,  have  long  shown 
.  you  that  dedicatory  addresses  are  written  for  the 
I  sake  of  the  author  more  frequently  than  of  the 
patron :  and  though  they  profess  only  reverence 
and  zeal,  are  commonly  aictated  by  interest  or 
vanity. 

1  shall  therefore  not  endeavour  to  conceal  my 
I  motives,  but  confess  that  the  Italian  Dictionary 
is  dedicated  to  your  excellency,  that  I  might  gra- 
tify my  vanity,  by  making  it  known,  that  m  a 
country  where  I  am  a  stranger,  I  have  been  able, 
without  any  external  recommendation,  to  obtain 
the  notice  and  countenance  of  a  nobleman  so 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  ability,  that  in  his 
twenty-third  year  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary 
to  superintend,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  interests 
of  a  nation  remarkable  above  all  others  for  gra- 
vity and  prudence :  and  who,  at  an  age  wnen 
very  few  are  admitted  to  public  trust,  transact* 
the  most  important  affaire  between  two  of  tha 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  world. 

If  I  could  attribute  to  my  own  merits  the  fa» 
voun  which  your  excellency  every  day  confera 
upon  me,  I  know  not  how  much  my  pride  mi^ht 
be  inflamed ;  but  when  I  observe  the  extensive 
benevolence  and  botmdless  hberality  by  which 
all  who  have  the  honour  to  approach  you,  are 
dismissed  more  happy  than  they  come,  I  am 
afraid  of  raising  my  own  value,  smce  I  dare  not 
ascribe  it  so  much  to  my  power  of  pleasing  as 
your  willingness  to  be  pleased. 

Yet  as  every  man  is  inclined  to  flatter  himself, 
I  am  desirous  to  hope  that  I  am  not  admitted  to 
greater  intimacy  than  othera  without  some  quali* 
ncations  for  so  advantageous  a  distinction,  and 
shall  think  it  my  duty  to  justify,  by  constant  re- 
spect and  sincerity,  the  favoun  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  show  me.  I  am,  my  lord,  your 
excellency's  most  humble  and  most  obedlient 
servant, 

J.  BAEETTI. 

London,  Jan.  12,  1760. 


A    COMPLETE    8Y8TEM    OF    ASTRONOMICAL 
CHRONOLOGY,    UNFOLDING     THE     SCRIP- 
TURES.    BY  JOHN  KENNEDY,  RECTOR  OF 
BRADLEY,  IN  DERBYSHIRE.    4to.    17». 
TO  THE  KING. 

Sire, — ^Having  by  loner  labour  and  diligent 
inquiry,  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  establish 
the  chronology  of  the  Bible,  I  hope  to  be  paik> 
doned  the  ambition  of  inscribing  my  work  to 
your  majesty. 

An  age  of  war  is  not  often  an  age  of  learning: 
the  tumult  and  anxiety  of  military  preparatioM 
seldom  leave  attention  vacant  to  the  silent  pro- 
cess of  study,  and  the  placid  conquests  of^  in- 
vestigation^ yet,  surely,  a  vindication  of  the 
inspired  wntere  can  never  be  unseasonably  o^ 
fered  to  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  improper  to  promote  that  religion  with- 
out which  all  other  blessings  are  snares  of  d^ 
Btruction,  without  which  armies  cannot  make  oi 
safe,  nor  victories  make  us  happy. 

I  am  far  from  imagining  tnat  my  testimony 
can  add  any  thing  to  the  honoura  of  your  ma- 
jcRty,  to  the  splendour  of  a  reign  crowned  witk 
triumphs,  to  the  beauty  of  a  life  dignified  by 
virtue.    I  can  only  wish,  that  your  reign  may 
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long  continne  inch  as  it  has  begun,  and  that  the 
•ffmgence  of  your  example  may  apread  ita  light 
through  distant  agea,  till  it  shall  be  the  highest 
praise  of  any  future  monarch,  that  he  exhibits 
■ome  resemblance  of  George  the  Third.  1  am, 
Bire,  your  majesty's,  &c. 

JOHN  KENNEDY. 


HOOLE'S  TRANSLATION   OF 
lASSO'S  JERUSALEM  DELIVERED.    1763. 

TO  THE  QUEEN. 

M^nAM, — ^To  approach  the  high  and  the  illus- 
trious has  been  in  all  agea  the  pnvilege  of  poets ; 
and  though  translators  cannot  justly  claim  the 
■ame  honour,  yet  they  naturally  follow  their  au- 
thors as  attendants:  and  I  hope  that  in  return 
fbr  having  enabled  Tasso  to  difiiise  his  fame 
through  the  British  dominions,  I  may  be  intro- 
duced by  him  to  the  presence  of  your  majesty. 

Tasso  hife  a  peculiar  claim  to  your  majesty's 
favour,  as  follower  and  panegyrist  of  the  house 
of  Este,  vrfaich  has  one  common  ancestor  with 
the  house  of  Hanover ;  and  in  reviewing  his  life 
it  is  not  easy  to  forbear  a  wish  that  he  had  lived 
in  a  happier  time,  when  he  might  among  the 
descendants  of  that  illustrious  family  have  found 
a  more  libera!  and  potent  patrona^ 

I  cannot  but  observe,  madam,  now  unequally 
reward  is  proportioned  to  merit,  when  I  reflect 
that  the  happiness  which  was  withheld  from 
Tasso  is  reserved  for  me ;  and  that  the  poem 
which  once  hardly  procured  to  its  author  the 
countenance  of  the  Princess  of  Ferrara,  has  at- 
tracted to  iti  translator  the  fevourable  notice  of 
a  British  c^ueen. 

Had  this  been  the  fate  of  Tasso,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  have  celebrated  the  condescen- 
sion of  your  majesty  in  nobler  lansuage,  but 
could  not  have  felt  it  with  more  aroent  grati- 
tude, than,  madam,  your  majesty's  most  faithful 
and  devt''^  servant 


LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  OfPROYED. 
nxusraATBD  bt  pulms.    4to.    1766. 

TO   THE   KINO. 

Sire, — ^The  patronage  of  works  which  have 
a  tendency  towards  advancing  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  naturall}r  belong  to  great  princes; 
and  public  ffood,  in  which  public  elegance  is 
comprised,  has  ever  been  the  object  of  your 
majesty's  regard. 

In  the  following  pages  your  majesty,  I  flatter 
myself,  will  And,  tnat  I  have  endeavoured  at 
extensive  and  general  usefulness.  Knowing, 
therefore,  your  majesty's  early  attention  to  the 
polite  arts,  and  more  particular  affection  for  the 
study  of  architecture,  I  was  encouraged  to  hope 
that  the  work  which  I  now  presume  to  lay  be- 
fore your  majesty,  might  be  thought  not  un- 
worthy your  royal  favour :  and  that  the  protec- 
tion which  your  majesty  always  affords  to  those 
who  mean  well,  may  be  extended  to,  sire,  your 
majesty's  most  dutiful  subject,  and  most  obe- 
dient ajid  most  humble  servant, 

JORM  OWTKN. 


THE  ENGLISH  WORKS   OF  ROGER  kKUM, 

■DITBD  BT  JAXmS   MMXMmW.     4TO.     1717. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HON.  AVTHONT  ASHLEY  CQSRI, 
EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  BARON  ASHLET,  IMI 
LIEUTENANT  AND  GUSTOS  ROTULORVHOrMt 
8ETSH1RE,    P.  R.  S. 

Mt  Lord, — ^Having  endeaToorcd,  by  u  ek- 
gant  and  useful  edition,  to  recover  the  eslsn  ef 
the  pubUc  to  an  author  umleserredly  RCjlectBi, 
the  only  care  which  I  now  owe  to  his  maDort,  i 
that  of  inscribing  his  works  to  a  patron  wfaoK  a^ 
knowledged  emmence  of  character  may  avika 
attention  and  attract  regard. 

I  have  not  sufllered  the  zeal  of  an  editor  nfar 
to  take  possession  of  my  mind,  as  that  I  tMi 
obtrude  upon  your  lordship  any  prodDCtiMi 
unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of  yoor  rank  or  of  jw 
sentiments.  Ascham  was  not  only  the  M 
ornament  of  a  celebrated  college,  but  mUA  h- 
reign  countries,  frequented  courts,  and  lired  a 
familiarity  with  statesmen  and  princes ;  notffiiv 
instructed  scholars  in  literature,  but  fffn^i 
EUizabcth  to  empire. 

To  propagate  the  works  of  such  a  writer  vi!l 
not  be  unworthy  of  your  lordship's  patriotisa: 
(or  I  know  not  what  greater  benefits  voa  oa 
confer  on  your  country,  than  that  of  presemBf 
worthy  names  from  oblivion,  by  joining  tfana 
with  your  own.  I  am,  my  lord,  toot  bniship's 
most  obliged,  most  obedient,  and  most  huaiM 
servant, 

JAMMS   BENXBT. 


ADAMS'S  TREATISE  ON  THE  GLOBES.   HT. 
TO   THB    KINO. 

Sire, — ^It  is  the  privilege  cereal  ffreatoesi  ooC 
to  be  afraid  of  diminotion  by  conoesoeDdiif  ts 
the  notice  of  little  things :  and  I  tbercfoi*  cai 
boldly  solicit  the  patronage  of  yoor  laajeitT  » 
the  humble  labours  by  which  I  have  codeavoacd 
to  improve  the  instruments  of  science,  and  Bike 
the  globes  on  which  the  earth  and  riiy  art  ^ 
lineated  less  defective  in  their  conatraotiaa,  •■' 
less  difficult  in  their  use. 

Geography  is  b  a  pecmKar  manner  die  sdesei 
of  princes.  When  a  private  student  revohrstbi 
terraqueous  globe,  he  beholds  a  sQceasaoa  d 
countries  in  which  he  has  no  more  interest  tkn 
in  the  imaginary  regions  of  Jupiter  and  Sstsia 
But  your  majesty  must  contemplate  thesdeatiic 
picture  with  other  sentiments,  and  caomittrP 
oceans  and  continents  are  rolling  befbrs  joa. 
how  large  a  part  of  mankind  is  now  waitiof  « 
your  detemunations,  and  may  receive  best>> 
or  sufier  evils,  as  your  influence  is  ritfoiH  « 
withdrawn. 

The  provinces  which  ^oor  maiesty'i  om 
have  adoed  to  your  dominiona,  maae  no  inc^ 
siderable  part  of  the  orb  allotted  to  kuiBU  b^ 
ings.  Your  power  is  acknowledged  by  bsObm 
whose  names  we  know  noC  yet  how  Id  wiik^ 
and  whose  boundaries  we  cannot  yet  daoiba 
But  your  majesty's  lenity  and  beneficence  Pf* 
us  reason  to  expect  the  time  when  sdenoe  w 
be  advanced  bv  the  diffusion  of  happiness :  vki 
the  deserts  of  America  shall  become  ptf**" 
and  safe :  when  those  who  are  now  neuti"'^ 
by  fear  shall  be  attacted  by  reverence:  tf' 
moltitudes  who  now  range  tlie  woodi  hif9» 
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and  Ihre  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  ieasons,  shall 
bT  the  paternal  care  of  your  majesty  enjoy  the 
{Menty  of  cultivated  Unas,  the  pleasures  of  so- 
ciety, the  security  of  law,  and  tne  light  of  reve- 
lation. I  am,  aire,  vour  majesty*s  most  humble, 
most  bbedient,  and  most  dutiful  subject  and 
•errant, 

GBOaOB   ADAMS. 


BISHOP  ZACHARY  PEARCE*8  POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS. 

S  VOLS.  4Ta  PUBUSHKD  BT  THS  RBV.  MB.  DBBBT,  1777. 
TO   THB   KING. 

Sias, — ^I  presume  to  lay  before  your  majesty 
the  last  labours  of  a  learned  bishop,  who  died  in 
the  toils  and  duties  of  his  calUng.  He  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  earthly  honours  and  re- 


wards ;  and  only  the  hope  of  inciting  others  to 
imitate  him,  makes  it  now  fit  to  be  remembered, 
that  he  enjoyed  in  his  life  the  favour  of  your 
majesty. 

The  tumultuarv  life  of  princes  seldom  permits 
them  to  survey  the  wide  extent  of  national  in* 
terest  without  losing  sights  of  private  merit :  to 
eihibit  qualities  which  may  be  imitated  by  the 
highest  and  the  humblest  of  mankind :  and  to  be 
at  once  amiable  and  great 

Such  characters,  if  now  and  then  they  appear 
in  history,  are  contemplated  with  admiration. 
May  it  be  the  ambition  of  all  your  subjects  to 
make  haste  with  their  tribute  of  reverence:  and 
as  posterity  may  learn  from  your  majesty  how 
kings  should  Uve,  may  they  learn,  likewise,  from 
your  people  how  they  should  be  honoured.  I 
am,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  devoted  subject  and  servant. 


PREFACE 

TO 

NEW   TABLES   OF    INTEREST; 
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Among  the  writers  of  fiction,  whose  business 
is  to  furnish  that  entertainment  which  fancy  pen- 
Betually  demands,  it  is  a  standing  plea,  that  the 
oeautiee  of  nature  are  now  exhausted :  that  imi- 
tation has  exerted  all  its  power,  and  that  nothing 
more  can  be  done  for  the  service  of  their  mis- 
tress, than  to  exhibit  a  perpetual  transposition  of 
known  objects,  and  draw  new  pictures,  not  by 
introducing  new  images,  but  by  giving  new  lights 
and  shades,  a  new  arrangement  and  colouring  to 
the  old.  This  plea  has  been  cheerfully  admit- 
ted :  and  fancy,  led  by  the  hand  of  a  skilful 
guide,  treads  over  again  the  flowery  oath  she  has 
often  trod  before,  as  much  enamoureo  with  every 
new  diversification  of  the  same  prospect,  as  with 
the  first  appearance  of  it 

In  the  re^ns  of  science,  however,  there  is  not 
the  same  indulgence :  the  understanding  and 
the  judgment  travel  there  in  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
whom  they  always  expect  to  find  in  one  simple 
form,  free  from  tne  disguises  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment :  and,  as  they  travel  with  laborious  step 
and  a  fixed  eve,  they  are  content  to  stop  when 
the  shades  or  night  darken  the  prospect,  and 
patiently  wait  the  radiance  of  a  new  morning,  to 
lead  them  forward  in  the  path  they  have  chosen, 
which,  however  thorny,  or  however  steep,  is  se- 
▼erally  preferred  to  the  most  pleasing  excursions 
that  bring  them  no  nearer  to  the  object  of  Uieir 
aearch.  The  plea,  therefore,  that  nature  is  ex- 
hausted, and  that  nothing  is  left  to  gratify  the 
mind,  but  different  combmations  of^the  same 
ideas,  when  urged  as  a  reason  for  multiplying 
■meppieary  lalwars  among  the  sons  of  acience, 
It  act  10  leadfly adnutted;  the undentanding, 


when  in  possession  of  truth,  is  satisfied  with  the 
simple  acquisition ;  and  not  like  fancy,  inclined 
to  wander  after  new  pleasures  in  the  diversifica- 
tion of  objects  alreaay  knq.wn,  which,  perhaps, 
may  lead  to  error. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  disinclina- 
tion to  accumulate  labours  for  the  sake  of  that 
pleasure  which  arises  merely  from  different 
modes  of  investigating  truth,  yet,  as  the  mines 
of  science  have  been  diligently  opened,  and  their 
treasures  widely  diffus^,  there  may  be  parts 
chosen,  which,  by  a  proper  combination  and  ar- 
rangement, may  contribute  not  only  to  enter 
tainmcnt  but  use,  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  col 
lected  in  a  concave  mirror,  to  serve  particular 
purposes  of  light  and  heat. 

The  power  of  arithmetical  numbers  has  hcen 
tried  to  a  vast  extent,  and  variously  applied  to 
tlie  improvement  both  of  business  and  science. 
In  particular,  so  many  calculations  have  been 
made  vnth  respect  to  the  value  and  use  of  money, 
that  some  serve  only  for  speculation  and  amuse 
ment :  and  there  is  great  opportunity  for  select 
ing  a  few  that  are  peculiariy  adapted  to  oommoa 
business,  and  the  daily  mtercnanges  of  pro- 
perty among  men.  Those  which  happen  in  the 
public  funds  are,  at  this  time,  the  most  frequent 
and  numerous :  and  to  answer  the  purposes  6f 
that  business,  in  some  degree,  more  perfectly 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  the  following  tables 
are  published.  What  that  degree  of  perfection 
above  oUier  tables  of  tlie  same  kind  may  be^  is 
a  matter,  not  of  opinion  and  taste,  in  which 
many  might  vary,  but  of  nccun**^  ^•"'  • 
nsu,wiUi'' 
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approbation  they  meet  with  will,  therefore,  de- 
pend upon  the  experience  of  those  for  whom 
they  were  principally  designed,  the  proprietors 
of  the  pubhc  funds,  and  the  brokers  who  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  funds,  to  whose  patronage 
they  are  cheerfully  committed. 

Among  the  brokers  of  stocks  are  men  of  great 
honour  and  probity,  who  arc  candid  and  open  in 
all  their  transactions,  and  incapable  of  mean  and 
selfish  purposes  :  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  a 
market  of  such  importance  as  the  present  state 
of  this  nation  has  made  theirs,  should  be  brought 
into  any  discredit,  by  the  intrusion  of  bad  men, 
who,  instead  of  serving  their  country,  and  pro- 
curing an  honest  subsistence  in  the  army,  or  the 
fleet,  endeavour  to  maintain  luxurious  tables, 
and  splendid  equipages,  by  sporting  with  the 
public  credit 

It  is  not  long  since  the  evil  of  stock-jobbing 
was  risen  to  such  an  enormous  height,  as  to 
threaten  great  injury  to  every  actual  proprietor : 
particularly  to  many  widows  and  orphans,  who, 
being  bound  to  depend  upon  the  funds  for  their 
whole  subsistence,  could  not  possibly  retreat 
from  the  approaching  danger.  But  this  evil, 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  conquer  it,  was,  like  many  others,  at 
length  subdued  by  its  own  violence;  and  the 


reputable  stock-brokers  seem  now  to  have  it  ia 
their  power  efTectuaily  to  prevent  its  rcmm,  by 
not  suffering  the  moat  distant  approaches  of  ii  to 
take  footing  in  their  own  practice,  and  by  oppo^ 
ing  every  effort  made  for  its  recovery  by  tbe 
desperate  sons  of  fortune,  who,  not  having  the 
courage  of  highwaymen,  take  'Change  Aikr 
rather  than  the  road,  because,  though  nmt 
injurious  than  highwaymen,  they  are  leas  a 
danger  of  punishment  by  the  loas  either  of  libGiy 
or  life. 

With  respect  to  the  other  patrons  to  whose 
encouragement  these  Tables  have  been  recooi' 
mended,  the  proprietors  of  the  public  funds,  win 
are  busy  in  the  improvement  of  their  fortunes,  a 
is  sufficient  to  say — that  no  motive  can  tuxuij 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  bat  an  ardent  6tmk 
to  make  the  most  honourable  and  virtooos  ns^  d 
it,  by  contributing  to  the  support  of  good  govero- 
ment,  the  increase  of  arts  and  industry,  the  re- 
wards of  genius  and  virtue,  and  the  relief  of 
wretchedness  and  want. 

What  Good,  what  True,  what  Fit  we  justly  call. 
Let  this  be  all  our  care — for  this  is  All ; 
To  lay  this  treasure  up,  and  hoard  with  hasce 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most  the  UuL 
This  done,  the  poorest  can  no  wants  endure ; 
And  this  not  done,  the  richest  must  be  poor^ 


THOUGHTS 
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All  pomp  is  instituted  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  A  snow  without  spectators  can  no  lon- 
ger be  a  show.  Magnificence  in  obscurity  is 
equally  vain  with  a  sundial  in  the  grove. 

As  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  appointed 
a  very  splendid  and  ceremonious  inauguration  of 
our  Kings,  their  intention  was,  that  they  should 
receive  their  crown  with  such  awful  rites,  as 
might  for  ever  impress  upon  them  a  due  sense  of 
the  duties  which  they  were  to  take,  when  the 
happiness  of  nations  is  put  into  their  hands  ;  and 
that  the  people,  as  many  as  can  possibly  be  wit- 
nesses to  any  sinirle  act,  should  openly  acknow- 
ledge their  sovereign  by  universal  homage. 

By  the  late  method  of  conducting  the  corona- 
tion, all  these  purposes  have  been  defeated. 
Our  kings  with  their  train,  have  crept  to  the 
temple,  through  obscure  passages ;  and  the 
crown  has  been  worn  out  ot  sight  of  the  people. 
Of  the  multitudes,  whom  lo3^ty  or  curiosity 
brougbi  tog^ether,  the  greater  part  has  returned 
without  a  single  glimpse  of  their  prince's  gran- 
deur, and  the  dixy  that  opened  with  festivity 
tnded  in  discontent. 


This  evil  has  proceeded  from  the  narrowoess 
and  shortness  of  the  way  through  which  the  pio- 
cession  has  lately  passed.  As  it  is  narrow,  it 
admits  of  very  few  spectators  ;  as  it  is  short,  it  a 
soon  passed.  The  nrst  part  of  the  trsin  rea^ 
the  abbey  before  the  whole  has  left  the  palace: 
and  the  nobility  of  England,  in  their  robes  d 
state,  display  their  riches  only  to  themselres. 

All  tliis  inconvenience  may  be  easily  avoided  br 
choosing  a  wider  and  lon^r  course,  which  mj 
be  again  enlarged  and  varied  by  going  one  wit, 
and  returning  another.  This  is  not  without  i 
precedent ;  for,  not  to  inquire  into  the  pcactice 
of  remoter  princes,  the  procession  of  Charles  tijt 
Second's  Coronation  issued  from  the  Tower, 
and  passed  though  the  whole  len^  of  theetr 
toWhitehaU.*  ^ 


♦  The  king  went  earlj  in  the  mominf  to  the  Tow  ol 
London  In  his  coach,  meet  ofihe  Lords^inc  iberc  be«R 
^i^i^'u  **"  ^L  the  clock  they  set  foHnri  loww* 
WhitehaJJ,  ranged  in  that  order  as  the  heralds  kad  tf- 
poinicd ;  ihoae  of  Che  long  robe,  the  king*s  covadl  s 
law,  the  mastera  of  the  chancery,  and  jodcce.  |«J 
J"!^  »nd  .0  ihe  lords  fai  iheir  order,  r£jwfkitQr 
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The  pith  in  the  late  coronations  has  been  only 
from  Westminster  Hall,  along  New  Palace- 
yard,  into  Union-street,  through  the  extreme  end 
of  King-street,  and  to  the  Abbev-door,  by  the 
"Way  of  SL  Margaret's  churchyard. 

The  paths  which  1  propose  the  procession  to 
pass  through,  are, 

I.  From.  St  James's  Palace,  along  Palt-Mall 
and  Charing-Cross,  by  Whitehall,  through  Par- 
liament-street, down  Bridge-street,  into  King- 
street,  round  St.  Murijarel's  churchyard,  and 
from  thence  into  the  Abbey. 

II.  From  St.  James's  Palace  across  the  canal, 
into  the  Bird  Cage  Walk,  from  thence  into  Great 
George-street,  then  turning  down  I«ong-diich, 
(the  Gate-house  previously  lo  be  taken  down,) 
proceed  to  the  Abbey.     Or, 

III.  Continuing  the  course  along  George- 
street,  into  King-street,  and  by  the  way  of  St. 
Margaret's  churchyard,  to  pass  into  the  west 
door  of  the  Abl»ev. 

IV.  From  St  James's  Palace,  the  usual  way 
his  Majesty  passes  to  the  House  of  Lords,  as  far 
as  to  the  parade,  when  leaving  the  Horse  Guards 
on  the  leu,  proceed  along  the  Park,  up  to  Great 
George-street,  and  pa^ts  to  the  Abbey  in  either 
of  the  tracks  last  mentioned. 

V.  From  Westminster  Hall  into  Parliament- 
street,  down  Bridge-street,  along  Great  George- 
street,  through  Long-ditch  (the  Gate-house,  as 
before  observed,  to  be  taken  down,)  and  so  on  to 
the  west  door  of  the  Abbey, 

VI.  From  Whitehall  iip  Parliament-street, 
down  Bridge-street,  into  IGng-street,  round  St 
Margaret's  churchyard,  proceed  into  the  Abbey. 

VII.  From  the  House  of  Lords  along  St 
Mar^arel's-street,  across  New  Palace-yard,  into 
Parliament-street,  and  from  thence  to  the  Abbey 
by  the  way  last  mentioned. 

But  if,  on  no  account  the  path  must  be  ex- 
tended to  any  of  the  leiijjths  here  recommended, 
I  could  wish,  rather  than  see  the  procession  con- 
fined to  the  old  way,  th:it  it  should  pass, 

VIII.  From  Weainjinster  Hall  along  Palace- 
yard,  into  Parliament-sircet,  and  continued  in 
the  last  mentioned  path,  viz.  through  Bridge- 
street,  King-street,  and  round  the  churchyard, 
to  the  west  door  of  the  cathedral. 


bein^  limited,  to  the  dukes  ten,  to  the  lords  ei?ht  to  the 
viKCounts  six,  and  the  barons  four,  all  richly  clad,  as 
clieir  other  serrant^  were.  The  whole  show  was  the 
rn  'St  glorious  In  the  order  and  expense,  that  had  been 
ever  seen  in  Enerland  ;  they  who  rode  first  bein^  in  Fleet* 
street  when  (he  king  issued  out  of  the  Tower,  as  was 
known  by  the  discharge  of  the  ordnnnco  :  and  it  was 
near  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  king 
alighted  at  Whitehall.  The  next  ni  •rning  the  king  rode 
in  the  same  state  in  his  robes,  and  with  his  crown  on  his 
head,  and  all  the  lords  in  their  robes,  to  Westminster 
Hall ;  where  all  the  en&lgns  for  the  coronation  were  de* 
livered  to  those  who  were  appointed  to  carry  them,  the 
Earl  of  Nonhumberland  being  made  high  constable,  and 
Che  Earl  of  Suffolk  earl  marshal,  for  the  day.  And  then 
all  the  lord^  in  their  onler,  andihe  king  himself,  walked 
on  foiic,  u])on  blue  cloth,  from  Westminster  Hall  to  the 
Abbey  Church,  where,  after  a  sermon  preached  by  Dr. 
Morley,  (then  bishop  of  Worcester,)  in  Henry  the  Se- 
venth's Chapt  1,  the  king  was  swoin,  crowned  and 
anoint«td,  by  Dr.  Juxon,  Archbtshop  of  Canterbury,  with 
all  the  sohmnity  that  in  those  cases  had  been  used.  All 
which  being  done,  the  king  returned  in  the  same  manner 
on  foot  to  Westminster  Hall,  which  was  adorned  with 
rich  hangings  and  sutues ;  and  there  the  king  dined, 
and  the  lords  on  either  side  at  tables  provided  ftr  them  : 
•ad  all  other  ceremonies  were  p(frformed  with  great 
«rder  and  ma^niAccoce.— Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,  p  1S7. 


IX.  The  return  from  the  Abbey,  in  either 
case,  to  be  as  usual,  viz.  round  St.  Maijraret'i 
churchyard,  into  King-sireel,  through  Union- 
street,  along  New  Palace-yard,  and  so  mto  West- 
minster Hall. 

It  is  almost  indifferent  which  of  the  six  first 
ways  now  proposed  be  taken  ;  but  there  is  a 
stronger  reason  than  mere  convenience  for 
changing  the  common  course.  Some  of  the 
streets  in  the  old  track  are  so  ruinous,  that  there 
is  danger  lest  the  houses,  loaded  as  they  will  be 
with  people,  all  pressing  forward  in  the  same 
direction,  should  fall  down  upon  the  procession. 
The  least  evil  that  can  be  expected  is,  that  in  so 
close  a  crowd,  some  will  be  trampled  upon,  and 
others  smothered  ;  and  surely  a  ^H)n)p  inat  costs 
a  single  life,  is  too  dearly  bought  The  new 
streets,  as  they  are  more  extensive,  will  alTurd 
place  to  greater  numbers  with  less  danger. 

In  this  proposal  I  do  not  foresee  any  objection 
that  can  reasonably  be  made.  That  a  longer 
march  will  require  more  time,  is  not  to  be  men- 
tioned as  implying  any  defect  in  a  scheme  of 
which  the  whole  purpose  is  to  lengthen  the 
march  and  protract  the  time.  The  longest 
course  which  I  have  proposed  is  not  equal  to  an 
hour's  walk  in  the  Park.  The  labour  is  not 
such,  as  that  the  king  should  refuse  it  to  his 
people,  or  the  nobility  grudge  it  to  the  king. 
Uueen  Anne  went  from  the  palace  through  the 
Park  to  the  Hall,  on  the  day  of  her  coronation  ; 
and  when  old  and  infirm,  used  to  pass  on  solemn 
thanksgivings  from  the  palace  to  St  Paul's 
church.* 


♦  In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea  how 
highly  parade  and  maguificuiice  were  estimated  by  our 
ancestors,  on  these  solemn  occasion.'*,  I  shall  take  notice 
of  the  manner  of  conducting  Lutly  Anne  Boleyn  fiom 
Greenwich,  previous  to  her  coronaiiun,  as  it  is  recited 
by  Stow. 

Kio!^  Henry  VIII.  (says  that  historian)  having  divorced 
Queen  Catharine,  and  niarrie<l  Anne  Boleyn,  or  Boloine, 
who  was  descended  from  Godfrey  B'»U»iiie,  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  London,  and  iiitcui.ing  her  coronation,  sent  to  or* 
der  the  Lord  Mayor,  not  only  to  make  all  the  prepare* 
tions  necessary  lor  cundurting  his  royal  contort  from 
Orei-nwich,  by  water,  to  the  Tower  of  London,  but  to 
adorn  the  city  after  the  most  masnificeiit  manner,  fur  her 
passage  through  it  to  Wesiminstrr. 

In  obedience  lo  the  rovol  precept,  the  mayor  and  com- 
mon-council not  only  ordered  ihf  company  of  halienlash 
ers,  of  which  the  l-nl  mayor  was  a  nirnibrr,  to  prepare 
a  maf^nificent  state  barge';  but  enjoined  all  the  city  cor- 
poratioiis  to  provide  themselves  with  bargc:^,  and  to 
adorn  them  in  the  most  superb  manner,  and  eH|»ecialIy  to 
have  them  sipplied  with  grwd  bands  of  music. 

On  the  'i9th  of  May,  the  time  prefixed  lor  this  pompona 
procession  by  water,  the  niavor,  aldermen,  and  ctim. 
nion:*.  assenibled  at  St.  Mary-hill ;  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men m  scarlet,  with  gold  chain-i,  and  those  who  were 
knights,  with  the  collars  of  S  S.  At  one,  they  went  on 
board  the  city  barge  at  Billingsgiue,  which  was  moft 
magnificently  decorated,  and  aitendi'd  by  fifty  noble 
barge.-*,  belonging  to  the  several  companies  of  the  city, 
with  each  its  own  corporation  on  bonru  ;  and,  for  the  bet- 
ler  regulation  of  this  procession,  it  was  ordered,  thai 
each  barge  should  keep  twice  their  leni'ths  asuiuler. 

Thus  regulated,  the  c:ty  barge  was  preceded  by  anotlior 
mounted  with  ordnance,  and  the  figures  of  dragon*,  and 
other  monsters.  incessantVv  emitting  fire  and  smoke,  with 
much  noise.  Then  the  city  barge,  attended  on  the  righl 
by  the  hat)erdashers*  state  barge,  called  the  Bachelor*, 
which  was  covered  with  gold  brocade,  and  adorneil  with 
sails  of  silk,  with  two  rich  standards  of  the  king*s  and 

aueen*s  arms  at  her  head  and  Ftcrn,  Ijesides  a  variety  of 
ags  aid  streamers,  contJiining  the  arms  of  that  com- 
pany, and  those  of  the  merchant  adventurers ;  besides 
which,  the  f>hr*uds  and  ratlines  were  hung  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  bells  ;  on  the  leA  was  a  barge  that  contained 
a  very  beautiful  mount,  on  which  stood  a  white  (alcoB 
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Part  of  my  scheme  supposes  the  demolition 
of  the  Gate-house,  a  building  so  offensive,  that, 
without  any  occasional  reason,  it  ought  to  be 
pulled  down,  for  it  disgraces  the  present  magnifi- 
cence of  the  capital,  and  is  a  continual  nuisance 
to  neighbours  and  passengers. 


crowned,  perched  upon  a  golden  stump  enriched  with 
roses,  being  the  queen's  emblem :  and  round  the  mount 
sat  several  beautiful  virgiiie,  sinking,  and  playing  upoD 
instruments.  The  other  barges  folluwed  in  regular  order, 
till  they  came  below  Greenwich.  On  their  return  the 
procession  began  with  that  barge  which  was  before  the 
fast,  in  which  were  mayor's  and  sheriffs'  officers,  and 
this  was  followed  bv  those  of  the  inferior  companies, 
ascendlig  to  the  lord  mayor's,  which  imm'diately  pre- 
ceded that  of  the  queen,  who  was  aiiended  by  the  Ba- 
chelors,  or  state  barge,  with  the  magnificence  of  which 
her  majesty  was  much  delightetl :  and  being  arrived  at 
the  Tower,  she  returned  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
thanks  for  the  pomp  with  which  she  had  been  conducted 
Ihiiher. 

Two  days  after,  the  lord  mayor,  in  a  rown  of  crimson 
▼elvet,  and  a  rich  collar  of  S  S,  aiienued  by  the  sheriffs, 
and  two  domestics  in  red  and  while  damask,  went  to 
receive  the  queen  at  the  Tower  of  London,  whence  the 
sheriffs  returned  to  see  that  erery  thing  was  in  order. 
The  streets  were  just  before  new  gravelled  from  the 
Tower  to  Temple-bar,  and  railed  in  on  each  side,  to  the 
Intent  that  the  horses  should  not  slide  on  the  pavement, 
nor  the  people  be  hurt  by  the  horses  ;  within  the  rails 
near  Gracechurch,  stood  a  body  of  Anseaiic  merchants, 
and  n>>xt  to  them  the  several  corporations  of  t(>e  city,  in 
their  formalities,  rcachin/  to  the  aMerman's  stniion  at 
the  upper  end  of  Cheapsi  le.  On  the  oppo-iie  side  were 
placed  the  city  constables  ilressed  in  silk  and  velvet,  with 
staffs  in  tlieir  hands  to  prevent  the  breakini;  in  of  the 
mob,  or  any  other  di.-ittirbance.  On  this  occasion,  G.  ace- 
church-street  and  Cornhill  were  hung  wih  crimson  aud 
scarlet  cl<»th,  and  the  sides  of  the  houses  of  a  place  then 
called  Ooldsmith»row,  in  Cheapsiile,  were  adorned  with 
gold  brocades,  velvet,  and  rich  tapestry. 

The  procession  be;^an  from  the  Tower  with  twelve  of 
the  French  ambassador's  domestics  in  blue  velvet,  the 
trappings  of  their  horses  being  blue  sarsnet,  interspersed 
with  white  crosses ;  afier  whom  marched  those  of  the 
equestrian  order,  two  and  two,  followed  by  judges  in  their 
robes,  two  and  two  ;  then  came  the  knignis  of  the  Bath 
in  violet  gowns,  purfled  with  menever.  Next  came  the 
abbots,  barons,  bishom,  earls,  an  1  marquises.  In  their 
robes,  two  anl  two.  Then  the  lord  chancellor,  followed 
by  the  Venetian  ambassador  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  : 
next  the  French  ambassador  and  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, followed  by  two  gentlemen  representing  the 
dukes  of  Normandy  and  Aquitain  ;  afler  whom  rude  the 
lord  mayor  of  London  » ith  his  mace,  and  Garter  in  his 
coat  of  arms  ;  then  the  Duke  of  8ufolk,  lord  high  stew 
■rd,  followed  by  the  deputy  marshal  of  England,  and 
all  the  other  officers  of  state  in  their  robes,  carrying  the 
symbols  of  their  several  olfices  :  then  others  o(  the  nobi- 
lity in  crimson  velvet,  and  all  the  queen's  officers  in 
scarlet,  followed  by  her  chancellor  uncovered,  who 
immediately  preceded  his  mistress. 

The  queen  was  dressed  in  silver  brocade,  with  a  mantle 
of  the  game  furre  I  with  ermine  ;  her  hair  was  dishevel- 
led, and  she  wore  a  chaplet  upon  her  head  set  with  jewels 
of  inestimable  value.  She  sat  in  a  litt'^r  covered  with 
silver  tissue,  and  carried  by  two  beautiful  pads  clothed 
In  while  damask,  and  led  by  her  footmen.  Over  the 
litier  was  carried  a  canopy  of  cloth  of  g  dd,  with  a  silver 
bell  at  each  corner,  supported  by  sixteen  knights  alter- 
nately by  four  at  a  time. 

After  her  majesty  came  her  chamberlain,  fdlowed  by 
her  master  of  horse,  leading  a  beautiful  pad,  with  a  side 
sadille  and  trappings  of  silver  tissue.  Next  came  seven 
ladies  In  crimson  velvet,  faced  with  gold  brocade, 
mounted  on  beautiful  horses  with  eold  trappings.  Then 
followed  two  chariots  covered  with  cloth  of^  gold,  in  the 
first  of  which  were  the  Dutchess  of  Norfolk  and  the 
Marchioness  of  Dorset,  and  in  the  second  four  ladies  in 
crimson  velvet ;  then  followed  seven  ladies  dressed  in 
the  same  manner,  on  horseback,  with  magnificent  trap- 
pins^s,  followed  by  another  chariot  all  in  white,  with  six 
ladies  in  crimson  velvet ;  this  was  followed  by  another 
all  in  red,  with  eight  ladies  in  the  same  dre.ss  with  the 
former :  next  came  thirty  gentlewomen,  attendants  to  the 
ladies  of  honour ;  they  were  on  horseback,  dressed  In 
allks  and  velvet ,  and  th^  cavalcade  was  closed  by  the 
ktrM-fuanJa 


A  longer  oourse  of  scafiblduig  is  doabtka 
more  expensive  than  a  shorter ;  Irat  it  is  hoped 
that  the  time  is  now  past,  when  any  design  was 
received  or  rejected  according  to  ihe  mooey  thai 
it  would  cost  Magnificence  cannot  be  dieap^ 
for  what  is  cheap  cannot  be  ma^nificenL    The 


This  pompous  proceasioa  being  arrired  in  Fencfaarcb- 
street,  the  queen  stopped  ax  a  beautiful  pageaoc crowiM 
with  children  in  mercantile  habiu ;  who  coogratalatarf 
her  majesty  upon  the  joyful  occasion  of  ber  bappy  amva2 
in  the  city. 

Thence  she  proceeded  to  Oracecharch  < 


was  erected  a  very  magnificeoi  pageant,  at  tLe  expease 
of  the  compiny  of  Anseaiic  mercbants,  in  which  vas 
represented   mount    Parnassus,   wKh    the  fouataio  of 


Helic'in,  of  white  marble,  out  of  which  arose  foursiBir^s 
about  four  fei*t  high,  centering  ax  the  top  in  a  small  gkbe, 
from  whence  issued  plenty  of  Rheobh  wine  till  Mxbi. 
Oil  the  mount  sat  Apollo,  at  his  feet  was  Calliope,  lad 
beneath  were  the  rest  or  the  Muses,  surmuodin;  t^ 
mount,  and  playing  upon  a  variety  of  musicsl  iofcni- 
menu,  at  whose  feet  were  inscribed  several  epigruas 
»uitrd  to  the  occasion,  in  letters  of  gold. 

H.r  majesty  then  proceeded  to  Leadenhall,  whert 
stood  a  paeeant,  representing  a  hill  encompaswd  wi.b 
red  and  white  roaes  ;  aiKi  above  it  was  a  gokiea  stanp, 
upon  which  a  white  falcon,  descending  from  abore, 
perched,  and  was  quickly  followed  bj  an  anrel,  vbo 
put  a  crown  of  gold  upon  his  head.  A  little  finwer  ca 
the  hillock  sat  St.  Anne,  surrounded  bj  her  progeoT, 
one  of  whom  maile  an  oration,  in  which  was  a  wish  that 
her  majesty  might  prove  extremely  prolific 

The  procession  then  advaxKed  to  the  conduit  in  Oro- 
hill :  where  the  graces  sat  enthroived,  whh  a  founuin 
l«fore  them,  incessantly  discharging  wine  ;  and  under- 
neath, a  poet,  who,  described  the  qualities  pecuiiar  ts 
each  of  these  amiable  deities,  and  presented  the  queca 
with  their  several  gifU. 

The  cavalcade  thence  proceeded  to  a  great  condaii  that 
stood  opposite  to  Mercera-hall  in  Che^ide,  and  apoa 
that  occasion  was  painted  with  a  variety  of  embleoM,  aoi 
durinr  the  sotemnity  aiKi  remaining  part  of  the  day,  raa 
with  uifferent  soru  of  wine,  for  the  entertainment  of  ifts 
populace. 

At  the  end  of  Wood-sireel,  ihs  standard  thcrt  w« 
finely  embellished  with  royal  portraitures  and  a  i 
of  flags  on  which  were  painted  coats  of  arm 
phles,  and  above  was  a  conceit  of  vocal  and  i 
tal  music 

At  the  upper  end  of  Cheapside  was  the  aldcmna^ 
station,  where  the  recorder  addressed  the  quc^n  b  ■ 
very  elegant  oration,  and  in  the  name  of  the  ciih«nf. 
presented  her  with  a  thoumnd  marks  in  a  purse  of  foU 
tis:<ue,  which  her  majesty  very  gracefully  receiiwi. 

At  a  small  distance,  by  Cheapside  conduit  was  a  psgi 
ant,  In  which  were  seated  Minerva,  Juik>,  and  Tcrw; 
before  whom  stor<d  the  god  Mercury;  who  in  thdr 
names,  presented  the  queen  a  golden  apple. 

At  St.  Paul  s  gatA  there  was  a  floe  |>a^eant.  In  which 
sat  three  ladies,  richly  dressed,  with  each  a  chaplet  os 
her  head,  and  a  tablet  in  her  hiuid,  containing  Lstin  ia 
scriptions. 

At  the  east  of  St.  Pauls  cathedral,  the  queen  was  ca 
tertained  bv  some  of  the  scholars  belonaing  lo  SLPaai't 
school,  with  verses  in  praise  of  the  king  and  her  majc«y, 
with  which  she  seemed  highly  delighted. 

Thence  proceeding  to  Ludgate,  which  was  finely  d»> 
corated,  her  majesty  was  entertained  with  several  soa|f 
adapted  to  the  occasion,  sung  in  ounccrt  bj  mat  aai 
boys  upon  the  lea<*s  over  the  gate. 

At  the  end  of  Shoe-lane,  in  Fleet-slreet.  a  handsooM 
tower  with  four  turrets  was  erected  upon  the  coodou  ii 
each  of  which  stood  one  of  the  cardinal  virtuer,  wiUi  ijh^ 
several  symbols ;  who  adilressing  themselves  is  iIm 
queen,  promised  they  would  never  lesve  her,  bat  to 
al wayx  her  constant  atiendai.ts.  W  lihin  the  towrr  was 
an  excellent  concen  of  music,  and  the  conduit  all  ihf 
while  ran  with  various  sorts  of  wine. 

At  Temple.bar  she  was  acain  entertained  with  soogs, 
sung  in  concert  by  a  choir  of  men  and  boys  ;  and  hava^ 
from  ihfnce  proceeded  to  Westminster,  she  retareed  tht 
lord  mayor  thanks  for  his  g(.od  oflSces,  and  those  of  the 
citizens,  that  day.  The  day  after,  the  lord  mayor,  akk» 
men,  and  sheriffs,  assisted  at  the  coronation  which  ««« 
performcHl  with  great  splendour.  Sloir^s  Jbmalt. 

NoU.—The  same  historian  infbnaa  na,  that  QoMfi  £B 
zaiteth  passed  in  tha  Ulta  manner,  tkiwh  cka  cfcf.  • 
hsr  coroaaiioo. 
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money  that  is  bo  spent  is  spent  at  home,  and  the 
king  will  receive  agl^n  what  he  lays  out  on  the 
pleasure  of  his  people.  Nor  is  it  to  be  omitted, 
that  if  the  cost  be  considered  as  expended  by  the 
public,  much  more  will  be  saved  than  lost ;  for 
the  excessive  prices  at  which  windows  and  tops 
of  houses  are  now  let,  will  be  abated,  not  only 
greater  numbers  will  be  admitted  to  the  show, 
bat  each  will  come  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Some  regulations  are  nece88ary,whatever  track 
be  chosen.  The  scaffold  ought  to  be  raised  at 
least  four  feet,  with  rails  hish  enough  to  support 
the  standards,  and  yet  so  low  as  not  to  hinder 
the  view. 

It  would  add  much  to  the  gratification  of  the 
people,  if  the  horse-guards  by  which  all  our  pro- 


cessions have  been  of  lato  encumbered,  and  ren- 
dered  dangerous  to  the  multitude,  were  to  be  left 
behind  at  the  coronation  ;  and  if  contrary  to  the 
desires  of  the  people,  the  procession  must  pass 
in  the  old  track,  tnat  the  number  of  foot  soldiers 
be  diminished  ;  since  it  cannot  but  offend  every 
Englishman  to  see  troops  of  soldiers  placed  be* 
tween  him  and  his  sovereign,  as  if  they  were  the 
most  honourable  of  the  people,  or  the  king  re- 
quired guards  to  secure  his  person  from  hit 
subjects.  As  their  station  makes  them  think 
themselves  important,  their  insolence  is  alwaya 
such  as  may  be  expected  from  servile  authority ; 
and  the  impatience  of  the  people,  under  such 
immediato  oppression,  always  produces  quarrels, 
tumults,  ana  miachieC 


PREFACE 

TO   THB 

ARTISTS'  CATALOGUE,  FOR  1762. 


The  public  may  justly  require  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  every  design,  for 
which  the  favour  of  the  public  is  openly  smidted. 
The  artists,  who  were  themselves  the  first  pro- 
jectors of  an  exhibition  in  this  nation,  and  who 
have  now  contributed  to  the  following  catalogue, 
think  it  therefore  necessary  to  explain  their  pur- 
pose, and  justify  their  conduct  An  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  art,  being  a  spectacle  new  in  this 
kingdom,  has  raised  various  opinions  and  con- 
jectures among  those  who  are  unacouainted  with 
the  practice  in  foreign  nations.  Tnose  who  set 
out  their  performances  to  general  view,  have 
been  too  often  considered  as  the  rivals  of  each 
other,  as  men  actuated,  if  not  by  avarice,  at  least 
by  vanity,  and  contending  for  superiority  of  fame, 
tliough  not  for  a  pecuniary  prize ;  it  cannot  be 
deni^  or  doubted,  that  all  who  offer  themselves 
to  criticism  are  desirous  of  praise  ;  this  desire  is 
not  only  innocent,  but  virtuous,  while  it  is  unde- 
based  by  artifice,  and  unpolluted  by  envy ;  and 
of  envy  or  artifice  these  men  can  never  be  ac- 
cused, who,  already  enjoying  all  the  honours  and 
profits  of  their  profession,  are  content  to  stand 
candidates  for  public  notice,  with  genius  vet  un- 
experienced, and  diligence  yetunrewardea ;  who, 
without  any  hope  oi  increasing  their  own  repu- 
tation or  interest,  expose  their  names  and  their 
works  only  that  they  may  furnish  an  opportunity 
of  appearance  to  the  young,  the  diffident,  and 
the  neglected. 

The  purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  not  to  enrich 
the  artists,  but  to  advance  the  art :  die  eminent 
are  not  flattered  with  preference,  nor  the  obscure 
ioBulted  with  contempt ;  whoever  hopes  to  de- 


serve public  favour,  is  here  invited  to  display  his 
merit. 

Of  the  price  put  upon  this  exhibition  some  ac- 
count may  be  demanded.  Whoever  sets  his 
work  to  be  shown,  naturally  desires  a  multitude 
of  spectators ;  but  his  desire  defeats  its  own  end, 
when  spectators  assemble  in  such  numbers  as  to 
obstruct  one  another.  Though  we  are  far  from 
wishing  to  diminish  the  pleasures,  or  depredate 
the  sentiments,  of  any  class  of  the  community, 
we  know,  however,  what  every  one  knows,  that 
all  cannot  be  judges  or  purchasers  of  works  of 
art ;  yet  we  have  already  found  by  experience, 
that  all  are  desirous  to  see  an  exhibition.  When 
the  terms  of  admission  were  low,  our  room  was 
thronged  with  such  multitudes  as  made  access 
dangerous,  and  frightened  away  those  whose  ap- 
probation was  most  desired. 

Yet,  because  it  is  seldom  believed  that  money 
is  got  but  for  the  love  of  money,  we  shall  tell  the 
use  which  we  intend  to  make  of  our  expected 
profits. 

Many  artists  of  great  abilities  are  unable  to 
sell  their  works  for  their  due  price ;  to  remove 
this  inconvenience,  an  annual  sale  will  be  ap* 
pointed,  to  which  every  man  may  send  his  works, 
and  send  them  if  he  will,  without  his  name. 
These  works  will  be  reviewed  by  the  committee 
that  conduct  the  exhibition.  A  price  will  be 
secretiy  set  on  every  piece,  and  registered  by  the 
secretary.  If  the  piece  exposed  \a  sold  for  more, 
the  whole  price  shall  be  the  artists;  but  if  the 
purchasers  value  it  at  less  than  the  committee, 
the  artist  shall  be  ]}aid  the  deficiency  from  the 
profits  of  the  exhibition. 


OPINIONS  ON  QUESTIONS  OF  LAW. 


FROM    BOSWBLLS    LIPS    OF   JOHNSON. 


ON  SCHOOL  CHASTISEMENT. 

lA  schoolmaster  in  Scotland,  was  in  1772, 
by  a  court  of  inferior  jurisdiction,  deprived  of  his 
office,  for  being  somewhat  severe  in  the  chastise- 
ment of  his  scholars.  The  Court  of  Session, 
considering  it  to  be  dangerous  to  the  interest  of 
learning  and  education  to  lessen  the  dignity  of 
teachers,  and  make  them  afraid  of  too  indulgent 
parents,  instigated  by  the  complaints  of  their 
children,  restored  him.  His  opponent  appealed 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  Mr.  Boswell  was 
his  counsel.  On  this  occasion,  Dr.  Johnson 
dictated  the  following  paper  to  Mr.  Boswell,  as 
some  assistance  to  Mr.  B.  in  his  address  to  the 
Lords.] 

"The  charge  is,  that  this  schoolmaster  has 
used  immoderate  and  cruel  correction.  Correc- 
tion, in  itself,  is  not  cruel :  children,  being  not 
reasonable,  can  be  governed  only  by  fear.  To 
impress  this  fear,  is  therefore  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  children. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  parent ;  and  has  never  been 
thought  inconsistent  with  parental  tenderness. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  master,  who  is  in  his  highest 
exaltation  when  he  is  heo  paretitis.     Yet,   as 

good  thin^  become  evil  by  excess,  correction, 
y  being  iminoderate,  may  become  cruel  But 
when  is  correction  immoderate?  When  it  is 
more  frequent  or  more  severe  thaVi  is  required 
ad  monenium  el  docendunif  for  reformation  and 
instruction.  No  severity  is  cruel  which  obsti- 
nacy makes  necessary ;  for  the  greatest  cruelty 
would  be  to  desist,  and  leave  the  scholar  too 
careless  for  instructien,  and  too  much  hardened 
for  reproof.  Locke,  in  his  Treatise  of  Education, 
mentions  a  mother,  with  applause,  who  whipped 
an  infant  eight  times  before  she  had  subdued  it: 
for  had  she  stopped  at  the  seventh  act  of  correc- 
tion, her  daughter,  says  he,  would  have  been 
ruined.  The  degrees  of  obstinacy  in  young 
minds,  are  very  different ;  as  different  must  be 
the  degrees  of  persevering  severity.  A  stubborn 
scholar  must  oe  corrected  till  he  is  subdued. 
The  discipline  of  a  school  is  military.  There 
must  be  either  unbounded  license,  or  absolute 
authority.  The  master,  who  punishes,  not  only 
consults  the  future  happiness  of  him  who  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  correction,  but  he  propa- 
gates obedience  through  the  whole  school ;  and 
establishes  regularity  by  exemplary  justice.  The 
victorious  obstinacy,  of  a  single  bo^  would  make 
his  future  endeavours  of  reformation  or  instruc- 
tion totally  ineffectual.  Obstinacy,  therefore, 
must  never  be  victorious.  Yet,  it  is  well  known 
that  there  sometimes  occurs  a  sullen  and  hardy 
resolution,  that  laughs  at  all  common  punish- 
ment, and  bids  defiance  to  all  common  degrees 
of  pain.  Corrections  must  be  proportionate  to 
occasions.  The  flexible  will  be  reformed  by 
gnntle  discipline,  and  the  refractory  must  be  sub- 


dued by  harsher  methods.  The  degrees  of  scbo 
lastic,  as  of  military  punishment,  no  stated  rul^s 
can  ascertain.     It  must  be  enforced  till  it  over- 
powers temptation ;    till  stubbornness   becoro« 
flexible,  and  perverseness  regular.     Ciwtom  and 
reason  have,  indeed,  set  some  bounds  to  scho- 
lastic penalties.     The  schoolmaster  inflicts  no 
capital  punishments;  nor  enforces  his  edicts  K 
either  death  or  mutilation.     The  civil  law  bais 
wisely  determined,  that  a  master  who  strikes  st 
a  scholar's  eye  shall  be  considered  as  cnminil 
But  punishments,  however  severe,  that  produce 
no  lasting  evil,  miy  be  just  and  reasonabU,  be- 
cause they  may  he  necessary.     Such  have  been 
the  punishments  used  by  the  respondenL    No 
scholar  has  gone  from  him  either  olind  or  lame, 
or  with  any  of  his  limbs  or  powers  injured  or  im- 
paired.    'They  were  irregular,  and  he  punished 
them  :  tliey  were  obstinate,  and  he  enforced  his 
punishment.    But  however  provoked,  he  never 
exceeded  the  limits  of  moderation,  for  be  inflicted 
nothing  beyond  present  pain  ;  and  how  much  of 
that  was  required,  no  man  is  so  little  able  to  de- 
termine as  those  who  have  determined  against 
him — the  parents  of  the  offenders.     It  has  been 
said,  that  he  used  unprecedented  and  improper 
instruments  of  correction.     Of  this  accusatioD 
the  meaning  is  not  very  e^sy  to  be  found.    No 
instrument  of  correction  is  more  proper  than 
another,  but  as  it  is  better  adapted  to  produce 
present  pain  without  lasting  mischief  WliateTef 
were  his  instruments,  no  lasting  mischief  has  en- 
sued :  and  therefore,  however  unusual,  in  hands 
so  cautious,  they  were  proper.     It  has  been  ob- 
jected, that  the  responaent  admits  the  charge  of 
cruelty,  by  producing  no  evidence  to  confute  it. 
Let  it  be  considered,  that  his  scholars  are  either 
dispersed  at  lar^e  in  the  world,  or  continue  to  in- 
habit the  place  m  which  they  were  bred.    Those 
who  are  dispersed  cannot  be  found ;  those  who 
remain  are  tne  sons  of  his  prosecutera,  and  are 
not  likely  to  support  a  man  to  whom  their  fathers 
are  enemies.     It  it  be  supposed  that  the  enmity 
of  their  fathers  proves  tlie  justness  of  the  chtrge, 
it  must  be  considered   how    oflen  ezpexience 
shows  us,  that  men  who  arc  angry  on  one  ground 
will  accuse  on  another ;  with  how  little  kindness, 
in  a  town  of  low  trade,  a  man  who  lives  by  learn- 
ing is  regarded ;  and  how  implicitly,  where  the 
inhabitants  are  not  very  rich,  a  rich  man  is  heark- 
ened to  and  followed.   In  a  place  like  Campbell- 
town,  it  is  easy  for  one  of  the  principal  iimabi- 
tants  to  make  a  party.    It  is  easy  for  (hat  party 
to  heat  themselves  with  imaginary  grievances. 
It  is  easy  for  them  to  oppress  a  man  poorer  than 
themselves ;  and  natuml  to  assert  the  dignity  of 
riches,  by  persisting  in  oppression.     Tm  upf 
ment  which  attempts  to  prove  the  impropriety  of 
restoring  him  to  the  school,  by  alleging  that  be 
has  lost  Uie  confidence  of  tlie  people,  is  not  the 
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suSjcct  of  juridical  consideration ;  for  he  is  to 
suffer,  if  he  must  suffer,  not  for  their  judgment, 
but  for  his  own  actions.  It  may  be  convenient 
for  them  to  have  another  master ;  but  it  is  a  con- 
Tenience  of  their  own  making.  It  would  be  like- 
wise convenient  for  him  to  find  another  school ; 
but  this  convenience  he  cannot  obtain.  The 
question  is  not  what  is  now  convenient,  but  what 
is  generally  right.  If  the  people  of  Campbelltown 
bedistressed  by  the  restoration  of  the  respond- 
ent, they  are  distressed  only  by  their  own  fault ; 
by  turbulent  passions  and  unreasonable  desires ; 
by  tyranny,  which  law  has  defeated,  and  by 
malice,  which  virtue  has  surmounted.*' 

[The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  was  r^ 
versed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  April  14,  1772, 
and  the  schoolmaster  consequently  deprived  of 
his  situation. 


ON  VICIOUS  INTROMISSION. 

[It  was  held  of  old,  and  continued  for  a  long 
period  to  be  an  established  principle  in  Scotch 
law,  that  whoever  intermeddled  with  the  effects 
of  a  person  deceased,  without  the  interposition 
of  legal  authority  to  guard  against  embezzle- 
ment, should  be  subjected  to  pay  all  the  debts  of 
the  deceased,  as  having  been  guilty  of  what  was 
technically  called  vicious  intromission.  The 
Court  of  Session  had  gradually  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  this  principle,  where  tne  interference 
proved  had  been  inconsiderable.  In  a  case  which 
came  before  that  Court,  in  1772,  Mr.  Boswell 
had  laboured  to  persuade  the  judges  to  return  to 
the  ancient  law.  It  was  his  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  adhere  to  it,  but  he  exhausted  all  his 
powers  of  reasoning  in  vain.  Dr.  Johnson 
thought  as  he  did,  and  in  order  to  assist  him  in 
his  application  to  the  Court  for  a  revision  and  al- 
teration of  the  judgment,  dictated  to  Mr.  Boa- 
well  the  following  argument] 

*<  This,  we  are  told,  is  a  law  which  has  its 
force  only  from  the  long  practice  of  the  Court ; 
and  may,  therefore,%e  suspended  or  modified  as 
the  Court  shall  think  proper. 

"  Concerning  the  power  of  the  Court  to  make 
or  to  suspend  a  law,  we  have  no  intention  to  in- 
quire. It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  every 
just  law  is  dictated  by  reason;  and  that  the 
practice  of  every  legal  court  is  regulated  by 
equity.  It  is  the  quality  of  reason  to  be  invan- 
ablc  and  constant ;  and  of  equity,  to  give  to  one 
man  what,  in  the  same  case,  is  ^ven  to  another. 
The  advantage  which  humanity  derives  from 
law  is  this :  that  the  law  gives  every  man  a  rule 
of  action,  and  prescribes  a  mode  of  conduct 
which  shall  entitle  him  to  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  society.  That  the  law  may  be  a  rule 
of  action,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  known :  it  is 
necessary  that  it  be  permanent  and  stable.  Tlie 
law  is  the  measure  of  civil  right :  but  if  the 
measure  be  changeable,  the  extent  of  the  thing 
measured  never  can  be  settled. 

*'  To  permit  a  law  to  be  modified  at  discretion, 
is  to  leave  the  community  without  law.  It  is  to 
withdraw  the  direction  of  that  public  wisdom, 
by  which  the  dcficiences  of  private  understand- 
ing are  to  be  supplied.  It  is  to  suffer  the  rash 
and  ignorant  to  act  at  discretion,  and  then  to 
depend  for  the  legality  of  that  action  on  the  sen- 
tence of  the  judge.  Ho  that  is  thus  governed, 
lives  not  l^y  law,  but  bv  opinion :  not  by  a  cer- 
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tain  rule  to  which  he  can  apply  his  intention 
before  he  acts,  but  by  an  uncertain  and  variabltf 
opinion,  which  he  can  never  know  but  after  oe 
has  committed  the  act  on  which  that  opinion 
shall  be  passed.  He  lives  by  a  law  (if  a  law  it 
be)  whicn  he  can  never  know  before  he  has  of* 
fended  it  To  this  case  may  be  justly  applied 
that  important  principle,  mtsera  est  servitus  uH 
jus  est  out  incognitum  out  vagum.  If  intromia 
sion  be  not  criminal  till  it  exceeds  a  certain 
point,  and  that  point  be  unsettled,  and  conse 
quently  different  in  different  minds,  the  rifht 
of  intromission,  and  tlie  right  of  the  creditor 
arising  from  it,  are  all  jura  vaga,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, are  jura  incognita  ;  and  the  result  can 
be  no  other  than  a  misera  servitus,  an  unceiw 
tainty  concerning  the  event  of  action,  a  servilt 
dependance  on  private  opinion. 

"  It  may  be  urged,  and  with  great  plausibilitr, 
that  there  may  b^  intromission  without  fraud; 
which,  however  true,  will  by  no  means  justify 
an  occasional  and  arbitrary  relaxation  of  the 
law.  The  end  of  law  is  protection  as  well  aa 
vengeance.  Indeed,  vengeance  is  never  used 
but  to  strengthen  protection.  That  society  only 
is  well  crovemed,  where  life  is  freed  from  dan- 


ger, and  from  suspicion ;  where  possession  is  to 
sheltered  by  salutary  prohibitions,  that  violation 
is   prevented    more  frequently  than   punished. 


Such  a  prohibition  was  this,  while  it  operated 
with  its  original  force.  The  creditor  of  the  de- 
ceased was  not  only  without  loss,  but  without 
fear.  He  was  not  to  seek  a  remedy  for  an  injury 
suffered  ;  for  injury  was  warded  onl 

"As  the  law  bas  been  sometimes  administer^ 
ed,  it  lays  us  open  to  wounds,  because  it  is  ima- 
gined to  have  tne  power  of  healing.  To  punish 
fraud  when  it  is  detected,  is  the  proper  art  of 
vindictive  justice :  but  to  prevent  frauds,  and 
make  punishment  unnecessary,  is  the  great  em- 
ployment of  legislative  wisdom.  To  permit  in- 
tromission, and  to  punish  fraud,  is  to  make  law 
no  better  than  a  pitfall.  To  tread  upon  the  brink 
is  safe ;  but  to  come  a  step  further  is  destruction* 
But,  surely,  it  is  better  to  enclose  the  gulf,  and 
hinder  all  access,  than  by  encoura^ng  us  to  ad- 
vance a  little,  to  entice  us  afterwaras  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  let  us  perceive  our  folly  only  by  onr 
destruction. 

**  As  law  supplies  the  weak  with  adventitious 
strength,  it  likewise  enlightens  the  ignorant 
with  extrinsic  understanding.  Law  teachea  ue 
to  know  when  we  commit  injury  and  when  we 
suffer  it.  It  fixes  certain  marks  upon  actiona, 
by  which  we  are  admonished  to  do  or  to  forbear 
them.  Qui  sibi  bene  temperat  in  licitiSf  says  one 
of  the  fathers,  nunquam  cadet  in  Ulieita,  He 
who  never  intromits  at  all,  will  never  intromit 
with  fraudulent  intentions. 

"  The  relaxation  of  the  law  against  vidovt 
intromission,  has  been  very  favourably  repre- 
sented by  a  great  master  of  jurisprudence,* 
whose  words  have  been  exhibited  witn  unnecetp 
sary  pomp,  and  seem  to  be  considered  as  irre* 
sistihly  decisive.  The  great  moment  of  his  au- 
thority makes  it  necessary  to  examine  his  posi- 
tion. *  Some  ages  ago,  (says  he,)  before  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  inhabitants  of  ttiis  part  of  the  island 
was  subdued,  the  utmost  severity  of  the  civil 
law  was  necessory,  to  restrain  inaividuals  from 
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plunHcnnflr  each  other.  Thua,  the  man  who  in- 
tennoddlcd  irregularly  with  ih^  moveables  of  a 
person  deccasen,  was  subjected  to  all  the  debts 
of  the  deceased  without  limitation.  This  makea 
a  branch  of  the  law  of  Scotland,  known  by  the 
name  of  vicioits  intromission  :  and  so  rigidly  wa» 
this  regulation  applied  in  our  Courts  of  Law, 
that  the  most  trifling  moveable  abstracted  mala 
fide^  subjected  the  intermcddler  to  the  foregoing 
consequences,  which  proved  in  many  instances 
a  most  rigorous  punishment  But  tliis  severity 
was  necessary,  in  order  to  subdue  the  undiscip- 
lined nature  of  our  people.  It  is  extremely  re- 
markable, that  in  proportion  to  our  improvement 
in  manners,  this  regulation  has  been  gradually 
softened  and  applied  by  our  Sovereign  Court 
with  a  sparing  hand.* 

"  I  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  observ- 
ing, that  this  learned  and  iudicious  writer  has 
not  accurately  distmguishea  the  dcficienccs  and 
demands,  of  the  different  conditions  of  human 
life,  which,  from  a  degree  of  savageness  and 
independence,  in  which  all  laws  are  vain,  passes, 
or  may  pass,  by  innumerable  gradations,  to  a 
state  of  reciprocal  benignity,  in  which  laws  shall 
be  no  longer  necessary.  Men  are  first  wild  and 
unsocial,  living  each  man  to  himself,  taking  from 
the  weak,  and  losing  to  the  strong.  In  their 
first  coalitions  of  society,  much  of  this  original 
savageness  is  retained.  Of  general  happiness, 
the  product  of  general  confidence,  there  is  yet 
no  tnought.  Men  continue  to  prosecute  their 
own  advantages  by  the  nearest  way;  and  the 
utmost  sev(?ritv  of  the  civil  law  is  necessary  to 
restrain  individuals  from  plundering  each  other. 
The  restraints  then  necessary,  are  restraints 
firom  plunder,  from  acts  of  public  violence,  and 
undisguised  oppression.  The  ferocity  of  our 
ancestors,  as  of  all  other  nations,  produced  not 
fraud,  but  rapine.  They  had  not  yet  learned  to 
cheat,  and  attempted  only  to  rob.  As  mannerp 
grow  more  polished,  with  the  knowledge  of 
good,  men  attain  likewise  dexterity  in  evil. 
Open  rapine  becomes  less  frequent,  and  violence 
gives  way  to  cunning.  Those  who  before  in- 
vaded pastures  and  stormed  houses,  now  begin 
to  enrich  themselves  by  unequal  contracts  and 
fraudulent  intromissions.  It  is  not  against  the 
violence  of  ferocity,  but  the  circumventions  of 
deceit,  that  this  law  was  framed  ;  and  I  am 
afraid  the  increase  of  commerce,  and  the  inces- 
sant struggle  for  riches  which  commerce  excites, 
give  us  no  prospect  of  an  end  speedily  to  be  ex- 
pected of  artifice  and  fraud.  It  therefore  seems 
to  be  no  very  conclusive  reasoning,  which  con- 
nects those  two  propositions : — *  the  nation  is 
become  less  ferocious,  and  therefore  the  laws 
against  fraud  and  covin  shall  be  relaxed.* 

"  Whatever  reason  may  have  influenced  the 
Judges  to  a  relaxation  of  the  law,  it  was  not  that 
the  nation  was  grown  less  fierce ;  and,  I  am 
afraid,  it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  it  is  grown 
less  fraudulent 

"Since  this  law  has  been  represented  as  ri- 
gorously and  unreasonably  penal,  it  seems  not 
improper  to  consider  what  are  the  conditions 
and  qualities  that  make  the  justice  or  propriety 
of  a  penal  law. 

"  To  make  a  penal  law  reasonable  and  just, 
two  conditions  are  necessary,  and  two  proper. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  law  should  be  adequate 
tr>  its  end ;  that,  if  it  be  observed,  it  shalt  pre- 


vent the  evil  against  which  it  is  directed.  It  Ii, 
secondly,  necessary  that  the  end  of  the  law  bf 
of  such  importance  as  to  deserve  the  security  of 
a  penal  sanction.  The  other  conditions  of  a 
penal  law,  which,  though  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, are  to  a  very  high  degree  fit,  are,  that  to 
the  moral  violation  of  the  law^  there  arc  rainy 
temptations,  and  that  of  the  physical  obsenraacc 
there  is  great  facility. 

"All  these  conditions  apparently  concur  to 
justify  the  law  wliich  wc  are  now  considering. 
Its  end  is  the  security  of  property,  and  propertf 
very  often  of  great  vaJue.  The  method  by  whirt 
it  cflTects  the  security  is  efficacious,  because  it 
admits  in  its  original  rigour,  no  gradations  of  in- 
jury ;  but  keeps  ^ilt  and  innocence  apart,  by  a 
distinct  and  definite  hmitation.  He  tliat  intro- 
mits, is  criminal ;  he  that  intromits  not,  is  inno- 
cent Of  the  two  secondary  considerations  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  both  are  in  our  favour. 
The  temptation  to  intromit  is  frequent  and 
strong :  so  strong  and  so  frequent,  as  to  require 
the  utmost  activity  of  justice,  and  vigilance  of 
caution,  to  withstand  its  prevalence;  and  the 
method  by  which  a  man  may  entitle  himself  to 
legal  intromission,  is  so  open  and  so  facile,  that 
to  neglect  it  is  a  proof  of  fraudulent  intention: 
for  why  should  a  man  omit  to  do  (but  for  rea- 
sons which  he  will  not  confess)  that  which  he 
can  do  so  easily,  and  that  which  he  knows  to  be 
required  by  the  law?  If  temptation  were  rare, 
a  penal  law  might  be  deemed  unnecessary.  If 
the  duty  enjoined  by  the  law  were  of  di'fficalt 
performance,  omission,  thouj^h  it  could  not  be 
justified,  might  be  pitied.  But  in  the  present 
case,  neither  equity  nor  compassion  operate 
against  it.  A  useful,  a  necessary  law  is  broken, 
not  only  without  a  reasonable  motive,  but  with 
all  the  inducements  to  obedience  that  can  l>e  de- 
rived from  safety  and  facility. 

"I  therefore  return  to  my  original  positioB, 
that  a  law,  to  have  its  efiects,  must  be  perma- 
nent and  stable.  It  may  be  said  in  the  language 
of  the  schools,  Lex  non  rec4fit  majus  ei  mintM,— 
we  may  have  a  law,  or  we  may  have  no  law,  but 
we  cannot  have  half  a  law.  We  must  eithT 
have  a  rule  of  action,  or  be  permitted  to  act  by 
discretion  and'  by  chance.  Deviations  from  the 
law  must  be  unimrmly  punished,  or  no  man  can 
be  certain  when  he  shall  be  safe. 

"That  from  the  rigour  of  the  original  institu- 
tion this  court  has  sometimes  departed,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  as  it  is  evident  that  such  dert- 
ations  as  they  make  law  uncertain,  make  life 
unsafe,  I  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
will  be  treated  with  due  reverence:  and  that 
consistent  and  steady  decisions  will  furnish  the 
people  with  a  rule  of  action,  and  leave  fraud  and 
fraudulent  intromissions  no  future  hope  of  im 
punity  or  escape," 


ON  LAYPATRONAGE  IN  THE  CHURCH 
OF  SCOTLAND. 

[Cluestion — ^Whether  the  claim  of  lay-patroni 
to  present  ministers  to  parishes  be  well  founded : 
and  supposing  it  to  be  well  founded,  whether  it 
ought  to  be  exercised  without  the  concurraica 
of  the  people?— Written  in  1773. J 

"Against  the  right  of  patrons  is  comnwnlr 
opposed,  by  the  infonor  judicatures,  the  pica  of 
conscience.    Their  conscience  tells  them,  (hat 
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th«  people  ought  to  choose  their  pastor:  their 
conscience  tells  them,  that  they  ought  not  to  im- 
pose upon  a  congregation  a  minister  ungmlcfiil 
and  unacceptable  to  his  auditors.  Conscience 
is  nothing  more  than  a  conviction  felt  by  our- 
selves of  something  to  be  done,  or  something  to 
be  avoided:  and  in  questions  of  simple  unper- 
plexed  morality,  conscience  is  very  often  a  guide 
that  may  be  trusted.  But  before  conscience  can 
determine,  the  state  of  the  question  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  known.  In  questions  of  law, 
or  of  fact,  conscience  is  very  often  confounded 
with  opinion.  No  man's  conscience  can  tell  him 
the  rights  of  another  man ;  they  must  be  known 
by  rational  investigation  or  historical  inquiry. — 
Opinion,  which  he  that  holds  it  may  call  nis  con- 
science, may  teach  some  men  that  religion  would 
be  promoted,  and  quiet  preserved,  by  granting 
to  tne  people  universally  the  choice  of  their  mi- 
nisters. But  it  is  a  conscience  very  ill  informed 
that  violates  the  rights  of  one  man,  for  the  con- 
venience of  another.  Religion  cannot  be  pro- 
moted by  injustice :  and  it  was  never  yet  found 
that  a  popular  election  was  very  quietly  trans- 
acted. 

"That  justice  would  be  violated  by  transfer- 
rins: to  the  people  the  right  of  patrona*re,  is  aj>- 
parent  to  all  wno  know  whence  that  right  had 
Its  original.  The  right  of  patronage  was  not  at 
first  a  privilege  torn  by  power  from  unresisting 
poverty.  It  is  not  an  authority  at  first  usurped 
m  times  of  ignorance,  and  established  only  by 
succession  and  bv  precedents.  It  is  not  a  grant 
capriciously  ma^e  from  a  higher  tyrant  to  a 
lower.  It  is  a  right  deariy  purchased  by  the 
first  possessors,  and  justly  inherited  by  those  that 
succeed  them.  when  Christianity  was  esta- 
blished in  this  island,  a  regular  mode  of  worship 
was  prescribed.  Public  worship  requires  a  pub- 
lic place ;  and  the  proprietors  of  lands,  as  they 
were  converted,  built  cnurches  for  their  families 
and  their  vassals.  For  the  maintenance  of 
ministers  they  settled  a  certain  portion  of  their 
lands;  and  a  district,  through  which  each  mi- 
nister was  required  to  extend  his  care,  was,  by 
that  circumscription,  constituted  a  parish.  This 
is  a  )>osition  so  generally  received  in  England, 
that  the  extent  of  a  manor  and  of  a  parish  are 
regularly  received  for  each  other.  The  churches 
which  the  proprietors  of  lands  had  thus  built  and 
thu«*  endowca,  they  justly  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  provide  with  rninisters;  and  where 
the  episcopal  government  prevails,  the  bishop 
has  no  power  to  reject  a  man  nominated  by  the 

Catron,  but  for  some  crime  that  might  exclude 
im  from  the  priesthood.  For  the  endowment 
of  the  church  being  the  gift  of  the  landlord,  he 
was  consequently  at  hberty  to  give  it  according 
to  his  choice,  to  any  man  capable  of  performing 
the  holy  offices.  The  people  did  not  choose 
bim,  because  the  people  aid  not  pay  him. 

"  We  hear  it  sometimes  urged,  tliat  this  original 
right  is  passed  out  of  memory,  and  is  obliterated 
and  obscured  bj  many  translations  of  property 
and  changes  of  government ;  that  scarce  any 
church  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  the 
builders ;  and  that  the  present  persons  have  en- 
tered 8ubs»rquently  upon  the  pretended  rights  by 
a  thousand  accidental  and  unknown  causes. — 
Much  of  this,  perhaps,  is  true.  But  how  is  the 
right  of  patronage  extinguished  ?  If  the  right 
V^llowed  the  lands,  it  is  possessed  by  the  same 


equity  by  which  the  lands  are  po;:scsscd.  It  is, 
in  effect,  part  of  the  manor,  and  protected  by 
the  same  laws  with  every  other  privilege.  Let 
us  suppose  an  estate  forfeited  bv  treason,  and 
granted  by  the  Crown  to  anew  family.  With 
the  lands  were  forfeited  all  the  rights  appendant 
to  those  lands ;  by  the  same  power  that  grants 
the  lands,  the  rights  also  are  pranted.  The  right 
lost  to  the  patron  falls  not  to  the  people,  but  is 
either  retained  by  the  Crown,  or,  what  to  the 
people  is  the  same  thing,  is  by  the  Crown  given 
away.  Let  it  change  hands  ever  so  often,  it  is 
possessed  by  him  that  receives  it  with  tlie  same 
right  as  it  was  conveyed.  It  may,  indeed,  like 
all  our  possessions,  be  forcibly  seized  or  ffaudu- 
lently  obtained.  But  no  injury  is  still  done  to 
the  people ;  for  what  they  never  had,  thev  have 
never  lost.  Caius  may  usurp  the  right  of  I'itius, 
but  neither  Caius  nor  Titius  injure  the  people; 
and  no  man's  conscience,  however  tender  or 
however  active,  can  prompt  him  to  restore  w4iat 
may  be  proved  to  have  been  never  taken  away. 
Supposing,  what  I  think  cannot  be  proved,  that 
a  popular  election  of  ministers  were  to  be  de- 
sired, our  desires  are  not  the  measure  of  equity. 
It  were  to  be  desired  that  power  should  be  only 
in  the  hands  of  the  merciful,  and  riches  in  the 
possession  of  the  generous ;  but  the  law  must 
leave  botli  riches  and  power  where  it  finds  them ; 
and  must  often  leave  riches  with  the  covetous, 
and  power  with  the  cruel.  Convenience  may 
be  a  rule  in  little  things,  where  no  other  rule  has 
been  established.  But  as  the  great  end  of  go- 
vernment is  to  give  every  man  liis  own,  no  in- 
convenience is  greater  than  that  of  making  right 
uncertain.  Nor  is  any  man  more  an  enemy  to 
public  peace,  than  he  who  fills  weak  heads  with 
imaginary  claims,  and  breaks  the  series  of  civil 
subordination,  by  inciting  the  lower  classes  -of 
mankind  to  encroach  upon  the  higher. 

"  Having  thus  shown  that  the  right  of  patron- 
age, being  originally  purchased,  may  be  legally 
transferred,  and  that  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
lawful  possessors,  at  least  as  certainly  as  any 
other  right : — we  have  left  the  advocates  of  the 

Eeople  no  other  plea  than  that  of  convenience, 
.et  us,  therefore,  now  consider  what  the  people 
would  really  gain  bv  a  general  abolition  of  the 
right  of  patronage.  \Vhat  is  most  to  be  desired 
by  such  a  change  is,  that  the  country  should  be 
supplied  with  better  ministers.  But  why  should 
we  suppose  that  the  parish  will  make  a  wiser 
choice  than  the  patron  ?  If  we  suppose  mankind 
actuated  bv  interest,  the  patron  is  more  likely  to 
choose  witli  caution,  because  he  will  suffer  more 
by  choosing  wrong.  By  the  deficiencies  of  his 
minister,  or  by  his  vices,  he  is  equally  offended 
with  the  rest  of  the  conorregation  ;  but  he  will 
have  this  reason  more  to  lament  them,  that  they 
will  be  imputed  to  his  absurdity  or  corruption. 
The  qualifications  of  a  minister  are  well  known 
to  be  learning  and  piety.  Of  his  learning  the 
patron  is  probably  the  only  judge  in  the  parish; 
and  of  his  piety  not  less  a  judj^c  than  others ; 
and  is  more  Hkcly  to  inquire  minutely  and  dili- 
gently before  he  gives  a  presentation,  than  one 
of  the  parochial  rabble,  who  can  give  nothing 
but  a  vote.  It  may  be  urced,  that  though  the 
parish  might  not  choose  better  ministers,  they 
would  at  least  choose  ministers  whom  they  like 
better,  and  who  would  therefore  officiate  with 
greater  efficacy.    That  ignorance  and  perverse- 
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ness  should  aWays  obtain  what  they  like,  was 
iiPTcr  considered  as  the  end  of  government;  of 
which  it  is  the  great  and  standing  benefit,  that 
the  wise  see  for  the  simple,  and  the  regular  act 
for  the  capricious.  But  that  tills  argument  sup- 
poses tlie  people  capable  of  judging,  and  reso- 
lute to  act  according  to  their  boat  judgments, 
though  this  be  sufHcicntly  absurd,  it  is  not  all  its 
absurdity.  It  supposes  not  only  wisdom,  but 
unanimitjr  in  those,  who  upon  no  other  occasions 
arc  unanimous  or  wise.  If  by  some  strange 
concurrence  all  the  voices  of  a  paiish  should 
unite  in  the  choice  of  any  single  man,  though  I 
could  not  charge  the  patron  with  injustice  i'or 
presenting  a  minister,  I  should  censure  him  as 
unkind  and  injudicious.  But  it  is  evident,  that 
as  in  all  other  popular  elections  there  will  be 
contrariety  of  judgment  and  acrimony  of  passion, 
a  parish  upon  every  vacancy  would  break  into 
factions,  and  the  contest  for  the  choice  of  a 
minister  would  set  ncij^hbours  at  variance,  and 
bring  discord  into  families.  The  minister  would 
be  taught  all  the  arts  of  a  candidate,  would  flat- 
ter some,  and  bribe  others ;  and  the  electors,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  would  call  for  holidays  and 
ale,  and  break  the  heads  of  each  other  during 
the  jollity  of  the  canvass.  The  time  must,  how- 
ever, come  at  last,  when  one  of  the  factions  must 
prevail,  and  one  of  the  ministers  get  possession 
of  the  church.  On  what  terms  does  he  enter 
'upon  his  ministry  but  those  of  enmity  with  half 
his  parish?  By  what  prudence  or  what  dili- 
gence can  he  hope  to  conciliate  the  affections  of 
3iat  party  by  whose  defeat  he  has  obtained  his 
living?  Every  man  who  voted  against  him  will 
enter  the  church  with  han^ing  head  and  down- 
cast eyes,  afraid  to  encounter  that  neighbour  by 
whose  vote  and  influence  he  has  been  overpow- 
ered. He  will  hate  his  neighbour  for  opposing 
him,  and  his  minis^tf^r  for  having  prospered  by 
the  opposition;  and  as  ho  will  never  see  him 
but  with  pain,  he  will  never  see  him  but  with 
hatred.  Of  a  mini^'ter  presented  by  the  patron, 
the  parish  has  seldom  any  thing  worse  to  say 
than  that  they  do  not  know  him.  Of  a  minister 
chosen  by  a  popular  contest,  all  those  who  do 
not  favour  him,  have  nursed  up  in  their  bosoms 
principles  of  hatred  and  reasons  of  rejection. — 
Ancrer  is  excited  principally  by  pride.  The 
prioe  of  a  common  man  is  very  little  exaspe- 
rated by  the  supposed  usurpation  of  an  acknow- 
ledged superior.  He  boars  only  his  little  share 
of  a  general  evil,  and  suffers  in  common  with  the 
whole  parish ;  but  when  the  contest  is  between 
equals,  the  defeat  has  many  aggravations,  and 
he  that  is  defeated  by  his  next  neighbour,  is  sel- 
dom satisfied  without  some  revenge ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  bitterness  of  mali^ity  would 
prevail  in  a  parish  where  these  elections  should 
nappen  to  be  frequent,  and  the  enmity  of  oppo- 
sition should  be  rekindled  before  it  had  cooled." 


ON  PULPIT  CENSURE, 
pn  1776,  in  the  bourse  of  a  contested  election 
for  the  borough  of  Dumfermline,  one  of  the 
a^nts  for  a  candidate  who  was  charged  with 
having  been  unfaithful  to  his  employer,  and  with 
having  deserted  to  the  opposite  party  for  a  pecu- 
niary reward,  attacked  very  rudely  in  a  news- 
paper the  Rer.  Mr.  James  Thomsoii,  one  ol  the  I 


ministers  of  that  place  on  account  of  a  supposed 
allusion  to  him  in  one  of  his  sermons.  Upon 
this  the  minister,  on  a  subsequent  Sunday,  ar- 
raigned him  by  name  from  the  pulpit  with  some 
severity ;  and  the  agent,  aflcr  the  sermon  wis 
over,  rose  up  and  asked  the  minister  aloud, 
"  What  bribe  he  had  received  for  telling  so  many 
lies  from  the  chair  of  verity  ?"  The  person  ar- 
raigned, and  his  father  and  brother,  who  also 
had  a  share  both  of  the  reproof  from  the  pulpit, 
and  in  the  retaliation,  brought  an  action  against 
Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Court  of  Session,  for  de- 
famation and  damages,  and  the  court  decided 
against  the  reverend  defendant.  Dr.  Johosoa 
was  satisfied  that  this  iudgment  was  wrong,  and 
dictated  to  Mr.  Bos  well,  who  was  one  of  the  de- 
fendants counsel,  the  following  argument  in  con- 
futation of  it] 

"  Of  the  censure  pronounced  from  the  pulpit, 
our  determination  must  be  formed,  as  in  otner 
cases,  by  a  consideration  of  the  act  itself,  and 
the  particular  circumstances  with  which  it  is  in- 
vested. 

"  The  right  of  censure  and  rebuke  seems  ne- 
cessarily appendant  to  the  pastoral  office.  He, 
to  whom  the  care  of  a  congregation  is  entrusted, 
is  considered  as  the  shepherd  of  a  flock,  as  the 
teacher  of  a  school,  as  tne  father  of  a  ^mily.— 
As  a  shepherd'  tending  not  his  own  sheep,  but 
those  of  his  master,  he  is  answerable  lor  those 
that  stray,  and  that  lose  themselves  by  straying. 
But  no  man  can  be  answerable  for  losses  whidi 
he  has  not  power  to  prevent,  or  for  vagrancy 
which  he  has  not  authority  to  restrain. 

**  As  a  teacher  giving  instruction  for  wage^ 
and  liable  to  reproach,  if  those  whom  he  un- 
dertakes to  inform  make  no  proficiency,  be  must 
have  the  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  of 
awakening  negligence,  and  repressing  contra- 
diction. 

"  As  a  father,  he  possesses  the  paternal  aa 
thority  of  admonition,  rebuke,  and  punishment 
He  cannot,  without  reducing  his  office  to  an 
empty  name,  be  hindered  from  the  exercise  of 
any  practice  necessary  to  stimulate  the  idle,  to 
reform  the  virions,  to  check  the  petulant,  and 
correct  the  stubborn. 

"  If  we  inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tivo  church,  we  shall,  I  believe,  find  the  ministen 
of  the  word  exercising  the  whole  anthoritr  ol 
this  complicated  character.  We  shall  find  tnem 
not  only  encouraging  the  good  by  exhortation, 
but  terrifying  the  wicked  by  reproof  and  dentin 
ciation.  In  the  earliest  a^^es  ofthe  church,  while 
reUgion  was  yet  pure  from  secular  advantages, 
the  punishment  of  sinners  was  public  censure, 
and  open  penance :  penalties  inflicted  merely  by 
ecclesiastical  authority,  at  a  time  when  ths 
church  had  yet  no  help  from  the  civil  power : 
while  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  lifled  only  the 
rod  of  persecution ;  and  when  governors  were 
ready  to  afford  a  refuge  to  all  those  who  fled 
from  clerical  authority. 

"  That  the  church,  therefore,  had  once  a  powet 
of  public  censure  is  evident,  because  that  power 
was  frequently  exercised.  That  it  borrowed 
not  its  power  m>m  the  civil  authority,  is  likewise 
certain,  because  civil  authority  was  at  that  time 
its  enemy. 

**  The  hour  came  at  length,  when,  after  three 
hundred  years  of  struggle  and  di^Ms,  Troth 
took  possession  of  imiMtnal  power,  and  the  dril 
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laws  lent  their  aid  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tionsu  The  magistrate  from  that  time  co-ope- 
rmted  with  the  priest,  and  clerical  sentences  were 
made  efficacious  by  secular  force.  But  the  state, 
when  it  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  church, 
bad  no  intention  to  diminish  its  authority. — 
Those  rebukes  and  those  censures  which  were 
lawful  before,  were  lawful  still.  But  they  had 
hitherto  operated  only  upon  voluntary  submis- 
sion. The  refractory  andf  contemptuous  were  at 
first  in  no  danjjer  of  temporal  severities,  except 
what  they  might  suffer  from  the  reproaches  of 
conscience,  or  the  detestation  of  their  fellow 
christians.  When  religion  obtained  the  support 
of  law,  it  admonitions  and  censures  had  no  effect, 
they  were  seconded  by  the  magistrates  with 
coercion  and  punishment 

**  It  therefore  appears  from  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, that  the  right  of  inflictino;  shame  b^  public 
censure,  has  been  always  considered  as  inherent 
in  the  church :  and  that  this  right  was  not  con- 
ferred by  the  civil  power ;  for  it  was  exercised 
when  the  civil  power  operated  against  it  By 
the  civil  power  it  was  never  taken  awa^ ;  for  the 
christian  magistrate  interposed  his  ofnce,  not  to 
rescue  sinners  from  censure,  but  to  supply  more 
powerfal  means  of  reformation;  to  add  pain 
where  shame  was  insufficient ;  and  when  men 
were  proclaimed  unworthy  of  the  society  of  the 
faithful,  to  restrain  them  by  imprisonment,  from 
spreading  abroad  the  contagion  of  wickedness. 

^  It  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  acknow- 
ledged power  of  public  censure,  grew  in  time 
the  practice  of  auricular  confession.  Those  who 
dreaded  the  blast  of  public  reprehension,  were 
willing  to  submit  themselves  to  the  priest,  by  a 
private  accusation  of  themselves ;  and  to  obtain 
a  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  a  kind  of 
clandestine  absolution,  and  invisible  penance; 
conditions  with  which  the  priest  would  in  times 
of  ignorance  and  corruption  easily  comply,  as 
thoy  increased  his  influence,  by  adding  the 
knowledge  of  secret  sins  to  that  of  notorious  of- 
fences, and  enlarged  his  authority,  by  making 
him  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  terms  of  reconcile- 
ment 

<*  From  this  bondage  the  Reformation  set  us 
free.  The  minister  has  no  longer  power  to  press 
Into  the  retirements  of  conscience,  or  torture  us 
by  interrogatories,  or  put  himself  in  possession 
of  our  secrets  and  our  lives.  But  though  we 
have  thus  controlled  his  usurpations,  his  just  and 
orie:iiial  power  remains  unimpaired.  He  may 
still  see,  though  he  may  not  pry :  he  may  vet 
hear,  though  he  may  not  question.  And  that 
knowledge  which  his  eyes  and  ears  force  upon 
him  it  is  still  his  duty  to  use,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  flock.  A  father  who  lives  near  a  wicked 
neighbour,  may  forbid  a  son  to  frequent  his 
company.  A  minister  who  has  in  his  congre- 
gation a  man  of  open  and  scandalous  wicked- 
ness, may  warn  his  parishioners  to  shun  his 
conversation.  To  warn  them  is  not  only  law- 
ful, but  not  to  warn  them  would  be  criminal — 
He  may  warn  them  one  by  one  in  friendly  con- 
Terse,  or  by  a  parochial  visitation.  But  if  he 
warn  each  man  singly,  what  shall  forbid  him  to 
warn  them  altogether?  Of  that  which  is  to  be 
made  known  to  all,  how  is  there  any  difference 
whether  it  be  communicated  to  each  singly,  or 
to  all  to|i(ether7  What  is  known  to  all,  must 
necessarily  be  public ;  whether  it  shall  be  public 


at  once,  or  public  by  degrees,  is  tlie  only  ques- 
tion. And  of  a  suaden  and  solemn  pubiicaUon 
the  impression  is  deeper,  and  the  warning  more 
effectual. 

"  It  may  easily  be  urged,  if  a  minister  be 
thus  lefl  at  liberty  to  delate  sinners  from  the 
pulpit,  and  to  publish  at  will  the  crimes  of  a 
parishioner,  he  may  often  blast  the  innocent  and 
distress  the  timorous.  He  may  be  suspicious, 
and  condemn  without  evidence:  he  may  be 
rash,  and  judge  without  examination :'  he  may  be 
severe,  and  treat  slight  offences  with  too  much 
harshness:  he  may  be  malignant  and  partial, 
and  ffratify  his  private  interest  or  resentment  un« 
der  tne  shelter  of  his  pastoral  character. 

"Of  all  tliis  there  is  possibility,  and  of  all 
this  there  is  danger.  But  if  possibility  of  evil 
be  to  exclude  good,  no  good  ever  can  be  done. — 
If  nothing  is  to  be  attempted  in  which  there  is 
danger,  we  must  all  sink  into  hopeless  inac- 
tivity. The  evils  that  may  be  feared  from  this 
practice  arise  not  from  any  defect  in  the  institu- 
tion, but  from  the  infirmities  of  human  nature. 
Power,  in  whatever  hands  it  is  placed,  will  bo 
sometimes  improperly  exerted ;  yet  courts  of  law 
must  judge,  tnough  they  will  sometimes  judge 
amiss.  A  father  must  instruct  his  children, 
though  he  may  often  want  instruction.  A  mi- 
nister must  censure  sinners,  though  his  censure 
may  be  sometimes  erroneous  by  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  sometimes  unjust  by  want  of  ho- 
nesty. 

"If  we  examine  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent case,  we  shall  find  the  sentence  neither  er- 
roneous nor  unjust :  we  shall  find  no  breach  of 
private  confidence,  no  intrusions  into  secret 
transactions.  The  fact  was  notorious  and  indu- 
bitable ;  so  easy  to  be  proved,  that  no  proof  was 
desired.  The  act  was  oase  and  treacherous,  the 
perpetration  insolent  and  open,  and  the  example 
naturally  mischievous.  Tne  minister,  however, 
being  retired  and  recluse,  had  not  yet  heara 
what  was  publicly  known  throughout  the  pa- 
rish ;  and  on  occasion  of  a  public  election,  warn- 
ed his  people,  according  to  his  duty,  against  the 
crimes  which  public  elections  frequently  pro- 
duce. His  warning  was  felt  by  one  of  his  pa- 
rishioners, as  Dointed  particularly  at  himseu. — 
But  instead  of^  produciU]^,  as  might  be  wished, 
private  compunction  and  immediate  reformation, 
It  kindled  only  rage  and  resentment  He  charg- 
ed his  minister,  in  a  public  paper,  with  scand^ 
defamation,  and  falsehood.  The  minister,  thus 
reproached,  had  his  own  character  to  vindicate, 
upon  which  his  pastoral  authority  must  necessa- 
rily depend.  To  be  charged  with  a  defamatory 
lie,  is  an  injury  which  no  man  patiently  endures 
in  common  life.  To  be  charged  with  polluting 
the  pastoral  office  with  scandal  and  falsehood 
was  a  violation  of  character  still  more  atrocious, 
as  it  affected  not  only  his  personal  but  his  cleri- 
cal veracity.  His  indignation  naturally  rose  in 
proportion  to  his  honesty,  and  with  all  the  forti- 
tude of  injured  honesty,  he  dared  his  calumnia^ 
tor  in  the  church,  and  at  once  exonerated  him- 
self from  censure,  and  rescued  his  flock  from  de- 
ception and  from  danger.  The  man  whom  he 
accuses  pretends  not  to  be  innocent:  or  at  least 
only  pretends ;  for  he  declines  a  trial.  The  crime 
of  which  he  is  accused  has  frequent  opportunities 
and  strong  temptations.  It  has  already  spread 
far,  with  much  depravation  of  private  morals, 
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and  much  injury  to  public  happiness.  To  warn 
the  people,  therefore,  against  it,  was  not  wanton 
and  officious,  but  necessar}*  and  pastoral. 

"  What  then  is  the  fault  with  which  this  wor- 
thy minister  is  charged  ?  lie  has  usurped  no 
dominion  over  conscience.  He  has  exerted  no 
authority  in  support  of  doubtful  and  controverted 
opinions.  He  has  not  dragged  into  light  a  bash- 
ful and  corrigible  sinner.     His  censure  was  di- 


rected against  a  breach  of  morality,  against  in 
act  which  no  man  justifies.  The  man  who  ao- 
propriated  this  censure  to  himself^  is  evidentlr 
and  notoriously  guilty.  His  consciousness  lif 
his  own  wickedness  incited  him  to  attack  his 
faithful  reprover  with  open  ineolence  and  piintal 
accusations.  Such  an  attack  made  defence  ne* 
cessary ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  at  last  decided 
that  the  means  of  defence  were  just  and  lawfaL* 
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LETTER    ON    DU   HALDE'8    HISTORY    OF 
CHINA,  1738. 

There  are  few  nations  in  the  world  more 
talked  of,  or  less  known,  than  the  Chinese.  The 
confused  and  imperfect  account  which  travellers 
hate  given  of  their  grandeur,  their  sciences,  and 
their  policy,  have  liiiherto  excited  admiration, 
but  have  not  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  even  a 
superficial  curiosity.  I  tlierefore  return  you  my 
thanks  for  having  underUiken,  at  so  great  an  ex- 
pense, to  convey  to  English  readers  the  most 
copious  and  accurate  account,  yet  published,  of 
that  remote  and  celebrated  people,  whose  anti- 
quity, magnificence,  power,  wisdom,  peculiar 
customs,  and  excellent  constitution,  undoubtedly 
desQrvc  the  attention  of  the  public. 

As  the  satisfaction  found  in  reading  descrip- 
tions of  distant  countries  arises  from  a  compari- 
son which  every  reader  naturally  makes,  be- 
tween the  ideas  which  he  rec^iives  from  the  rela- 
tion, and  those  which  were  familiar  to  him 
before  ;  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  countries 
with  which  he  is  acauainted,  and  that  which  the 
author  displays  to  nis  imagination ;  so  it  va- 
ries accordmg  to  the  Ukcness  or  dissimilitude  of 
the  manners  of  the  two  nations.  Any  custom  or 
law-  unheard  and  unthou^ht  of  before,  strikes  us 
with  that  surprise  which  is  the  effect  of  novelty  ; 
but  a  practice  conformable  to  our  own  pleases 
us,  because  it  flatters  our  self-love,  by  snowing 
us  that  our  opinions  are  approved  by  the  general 
concun-ence  of  mankind.  Of  these  two  plea- 
sures, the  first  is  more  violent,  the  other  more 
lasting ;  the  first  seems  to  pai-take  more  of  in- 
stinct than  reason,  and  is  not  easily  to  be  ex- 
plained, or  defined ;  the  latter  has  its  founda- 
tion in  good  sense  and  reflection,  and  evidently 
depends  on  the  same  principles  with  most  human 
passions. 

An  attentive  reader  will  freouently  feel  each 
of  these  agreeable  emotions  in  tne  perusal  of  Du 
Halde.  He  will  find  a  calm,  peaceful  satisfac- 
tion, when  he  reads  the  moral  precepts  and  wise 
instructions  of  the  Chinese  sages  ;  he  will  find 
that  virtue  is  in  every  place  the  same,  and  will 
look  with  new  contempt  on  those  wild  reasoners, 
who  affirm  that  morality  is  merely  ideal,  and 
that  the  distinctions  between  good  and  ill  are 
wholly  chimerical. 

But  he  will  enjoy  all  the  pleasure  that  novelty 


can  a  fiord,  when  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  Chinese  government  and  constitution;  be 
will  be  amazed  to  find  that  there  is  a  country 
where  nobility  and  knowledge  are  the  saxne, 
where  men  advance  in  rank  as  they  advance  in 
learning,  and  promotion  is  the  effect  of  virtuous 
industry,  where  no  man  thinks  ignorance  a 
mark  of  greatness,  or  laziness  the  privilege  of 
high  birth. 

liis  surprise  will  be  still  heightened  by  the 
relations  he  will  there  meet  with  of  honest  minb- 
ters,  who,  however  incredible  it  may  seem,  hive 
been  seen  more  than  once  in  that  monarchy,  and 
have  adventured  to  admonish  the  empcron  of 
any  deviation  from  the  laws  of  their  country,  or 
any  error  in  their  conduct,  that  has  endangoed 
either  their  own  safety,  or  the  happiness  of  their 
people.  He  will  read  of  emperors,  who,  when 
they  have  been  addressed  in  thb  n]annery.haTe 
neither  stormed,  nor  threatened,  nor  kicked  their 
ministers,  nor  thought  it  majestic  to  be  obsti- 
nate in  the  wrong:  but  have,  with  a  greatness 
of  mind  worthy  of  a  Chinese  monarch,  brought 
their  actions  willingly  to  the  test  of  reason,  law, 
and  morality,  and  scorned  to  exert  their  power 
in  defence  ot  that  which  they  could  not  support 
by  argument. 

I  must  confess  my  wonder  at  these  relations 
was  very  great,  and  had  been  much  ^^reater,  had 
I  not  often  entertained  my  imagination  with  an 
instance  of  the  like  conduct  in  a  prince  of  Eng- 
land, on  an  occasion  that  happened  not  quite  a 
century  ago,  and  which  I  shall  relate,  that  so 
remarkable  an  example  of  spirit  and  firmness  in 
a  subject,  and  of  conviction  and  compliance  in  a 
prince,  may  not  be  forgotten.  And  I  hope  that 
you  will  look  upon  this  letter  as  intended  to  do 
honour  to  my  country,  and  not  to  serve  your  in 
terest  by  promoting  your  undertaking. 

The  pnnce,  at  the  christening  of  his  first  son, 
had  appointed  a  noble  duke  to  stand  as  proxy 
for  the  father  of  the  princess,  without  regvd  ts 
the  claim  of  a  marquis,  (heir  apparent  to  a  higher 
title,)  to  whom,  as  lord  of  the  bedchamber  then 
in  waiting,  that  honour  properly  belonged. — The 
marquis  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  affiur, 
till  he  heard  at  dinner  the  duke^s  health  drunk 
by  the  name  of  the  prince  he  was  that  evening 
to  represent  This  he  took  an  opportunity  after 
dinner  of  inquiring  the  reasoo  o^  and  was  in* 
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formed  by  the  prince's  treasurer  of  his  highness's 
tntf^ntion.  The  marauis  immediately  declared, 
that  he  thought  his  rignt  invaded,  and  his  honour 
injured,  "which  he  could  not  bear  without  requir- 
ing satisfaction  from  the  usurper  of  his  privileges ; 
nor  would  he  longer  serve  a  prince  wno  paid  no 
regard  to  his  lawful  pretensions.  The  treasurer 
could  not  deny  that  the  marquis's  claim  was  in- 
contestable,  and  by  his  permission  acquainted  the 
prince  with  his  resolution.  The  prince  there- 
upon sending  for  the  marquis,  demanded,  with 
a  resentful  and  imperious  air,  how  he  could  dis- 
pute his  commands,  and  by  what  authority  he 
presumed  to  control  him  in  the  management  of 
iiis  own  family,  and  the  christening  of  his  own 
son.  The  marquis  answered  that  he  did  not 
encroach  upon  the  prince's  right,  but  only  de- 
fended his  own :  that  he  thought  his  honour  con- 
cerned, and,  as  he  wa«  a  young  man,  would  not 
enter  the  world  with  the  loss  of  his  reputation. 
The  prince,  exasperated  to  a  very  hign  degree, 
rcf)eated  his  commands;  but  the  marquis,  with 
a  spirit  and  firmness  not  to  be  depressed  or 
shaken,  persisted  in  his  determination  to  assert 
his  claim,  and  concluded  with  declaring  that  he 
would  do  himself  the  justice  that  was  denied 
hiin,  and  that  not  the  prmce  himself  should  tram- 
ple on  his  character.  He  was  then  ordered  to 
withdraw,  and  the  duke  coming  to  him,  assured 
him,  that  the  honour  was  offered  him  unasked  ; 
that  when  he  accepted  it,  he  was  not  informed  of 
his  lordship's  claim,  and  that  now  he  very  wil- 
lingly resigned  it.  The  marquis  very  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  civility  of  the  duke's  expres- 
sions, and  declared  himself  satisfied  with  his 
grace's  conduct ;  but  thought  it  inconsistent  with 
his  tionour  to  accept  the  representation  as  a 
cession  of  the  duke,  or  on  any  other  terms  than 
as  his  own  acknowledged  nght  The  prince, 
b^ing  informed  of  the  whole  conversation,  and 
liaving  upon  in<^uiry  found  all  the  precedents  on 
the  marquis's  side,  thought  it  below  his  dignity 
to  persist  in  an  error,  and  restoring  the  marquis 
to  his  ri^ht  upon  his  own  conditions,  continued 
him  in  his  favour,  believing  that  he  might  safely 
trust  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  who  had 
so  nice  a  sense  of  honour,  and  so  much  spirit  to 
asaert  it.  eubolus. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CO^TOUCT 
OF  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

FROM    TUB    gentleman's    MAGAZINE,    1742. 

The  universal  regard  which  is  paid  by  man- 
kind to  such  accounts  of  public  transactions  as 
have  l:>een  written  by  those  who  were  engaged 
in  them,  may  be,  with  great  probability,  ascribed 
to  that  ardent  love  of  truth,  which  nature  has 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  man,  and  which  remains 
even  where  every  other  laudable  passion  is  ex- 
tin^  ished.  We  cannot  but  read  such  narratives 
wiu)  uncommon  curiosity,  because  we  consider 
the  writer  as  indubitably  possesssed  of  the  ability 
to  give  us  just  representations,  and  do  not  al- 
ways reflect,  that,  very  often,  proportionate  to 
the  opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth,  are  the 
temptations  to  disguise  it. 

Authors  of  this  kind  have  at  lea^  an  incon- 
testable superiority  over  those  whose  passions 
are  the  same,  and  whose  knowledge  is  less.  It 
is  evident  that  those  who  write  in  their  own  de- 


fence, discover  often  more  impartiality,  and  less 
Cohtempt  of  evidence,  than  the  advocates  which 
faction  or  interest  have  raised  in  their  favour. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
parent  of  all  Memoirs,  is  the  ambition  of  being 
distinguished  from  the  herd  of  mankind,  and  the 
fear  of  either  infamy  or  oblivion,  passions  which 
cannot  but  have  some  degree  of  influence,  and 
which  may  at  least  affect  the  writer's  choice  of 
facts,  though  they  may  not  prevail  upon  him  to 
advance  known  ialsehoods.  He  may  aggravate 
or  extenuate  particular  circumstances,  though  he 

[)reserves  the  general  transaction  j  as  the  general 
ikeness  may  be  preserved  in  painting,  though  a 
blemis  his  hid,  or  a  beauty  improved. 

Every  man  that  is  solicitous  about  the  esteem 
of  others,  is  in  a  great  degree  desirous  of  his  own, 
and  makes  by  conseouence  his  first  apology  for 
his  conduct  to  himself;  and  when  he  has  onca 
deceived  his  own  heart,  which  is  for  the  greatest 
part  to  easy  a  task,  he  propagates  the  deceit  in 
the  world  without  reluctance  or  consciousness  of 
falsehood. 

But  to  what  purpose,  it  maybe  asked,  are  such 
reflections,  except  to  produce  a  general  incre 
dulity,  and  to  make  historv  of  no  use?*  The  man  . 
who  knows  not  tlie  trutn  cannot,  and  he  who 
knows  it  xoill  nof,  tell  it ;  what  then  remains,  but 
to  distrust  every  relation,  and  live  in  perpetual 
negligence  of  past  events ;  or  what  is  still  more 
disagreeable,  in  perpetual  suspense  7 

That  by  such  remarks  some  increduhty  is 
indeer'i  produced,  cannot  be  denied,  but  distrust 
is  a  necessary  quaUfication  of  a  student  in  his- 
tory. Distrust  quickens  his  discernment  of  dif- 
ferent deffrees  of  probability,  animates  his  search 
after  evidence,  and  perhaps  heightens  his  plea^ 
sure  at  the  discovery  of  truth ;  for  truth,  though 
not  always  obvious,  is  generally  discoverable,  nor 
is  it  any  where  more  ukely  to  be  found  than  in 
private  memoirs,  which  are  generally  published 
at  a  time  when  any  gross  falsehood  may  be  de- 
tected by  living  witnesses,  and  which  always 
contain  a  thousand  incidents,  of  which  the  writer 
could  not  have  acquired  a  certain  knowledge, 
and  which  he  has  no  reason  for  disguising. 

Such  is  the  account  lately  published  by  the 
Dutchess  of  Marlborough,  of  her  own  conduct, 
by  which  those  who  are  very  little  concerned 
about  the  character  which  it  is  principally  in- 
tended to  preserve  or  to  retrieve,  may  be  enter- 
tained and  instructed.  By  the  perusal  of  this 
account,  the  inquirer  into  human  nature  may 
obtain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  cha- 
racters of  those  whose  names  have  crowded  the 
latest  histories,  and  discover  the  relation  between 
their  minds  and  their  actions.  The  historian 
may  trace  the  progress  of  great  transactions,  and 
discover  the  secret  causes  of  important  events. 
And,  to  mention  one  use  more,  the  pohte  writer 
may  learn  an  unafliected  dignity  of  style,  and  an 
artful  simplicity  of  narration. 

The  method  of  confirming  her  relation,  by 
inserting  at  length  the  letters  that  every  trans- 
action occasioned,  has  not  only  set  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  above  the  danger  of  confutation, 
out  has  added  to  the  entertainment  of  the  reader, 
who  has  now  the  satisfaction  of  forming  to  him- 
self the  characters  of  the  actors,  and  judgine 
how  nearly  such  as  have  hitherto  been  given  of 
them  agree  with  those  which  tliey  now  give  of 
themselves. 
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Even  of  those  whose  letters  could  not  be  m^^de 
public,  we  have  a  more  exact  knowledge  than 
can  be  expected  from  general  histories,  because 
we  see  them  in  their  private  apartments  in  their 
careless  hours,  and  observe  those  actions  in 
which  they  indulged  their  own  inclinations, 
without  anv  regard  to  censure  or  applause. 

Thus  it  IS  that  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  disposition  of  King  William,  of  whom  it  may 
be  collected  from  various  instances  that  he  was 
arbitrary,  insolent,  gloomy,  rapacious,  and  brutal; 
that  he  was  at  all  times  disposed  to  play  the  ty- 
rant; that  he  had  neither  in  great  things  nor  m 
small  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ;  that  he  was 
capable  of  gaining  money  by  mean  artiiices ;  and 
that  he  only  regarded  his  promise  when  it  was 
his  interest  to  keep  it. 

There  are  doubtless  great  numbers  who  will 
be  offended  with  this  delineation  of  the  mind  of 
the  immortal  William,  but  they  whose  honesty 
or  sense  enables  them  to  consider  impartially  the 
events  of  his  reign,  will  now  be  enabled  to  dis- 
cover the  reason  of  the  frequent  oppositions 
which  he  encountered,  and  of  the  personal  af- 
fronts which  he  was  sometimes  forced  to  endure. 
They  will  observe  that  it  is  not  always  sufficient 
to  do  rizht,  and  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  add 
gracefulness  to  virtue.  They  will  recollect  how 
Tain  it  is  to  endeavour  to  gain  men  by  great 
qualities,  while  our  cursory  behaviour  is  insolent 
and  offensive :  and  that  those  may  be  disgusted 
by  little  things  who  can  scarcely  be  pleased  with 
great. 

Charles  the  Second,  by  his  affability  and  polite- 
ness, made  himself  the  idol  of  the  nation,  which 
he  betrayed  and  sold.  William  the  Third  was, 
for  his  msolence  and  brutality,  hated  by  that 
people  which  he  protected  anci  enriched : — had 
the  oest  part  of  these  two  characters  been  united 
in  one  urmce,  the  house  of  Bourbon  had  fallen 
before  nim. 

It  is  not  without  pain  that  the  reader  observes 
a  shade  encroaching  upon  the  light  with  which 
the  memory  of  Ctueen  Mary  has  been  hitherto 
invested — tne  popular,  the  beneficent,  the  pious, 
the  celestial  Ctueen  Mary,  from  whose  presence 
none  ever  withdrew  without  an  addition  to  his 
happiness.  What  can  be  charged  upon  this 
delight  of  human  kind  ?  Nothing  less  tlian  that 
she  wanted  bowels,  and  was  insolent  with  her 
power;  that  she  was  resentful,  and  pertinacious 
m  her  resentment ;  that  she  descended  to  mean 
acts  of  revenge,  when  heavier  vengeance  was  not 
in  her  power ;  that  she  was  desirous  of  control- 
ling wnere  she  had  no  authority,  and  backward 
to  fbrgive,  even  when  she  had  no  real  injury  to 
complain  ofl 

Tnis  is  a  character  so  different  from  all  those 
that  have  been  hitherto  given  of  this  celebrated 

Krincess,  that  the  reader  stands  in  suspense,  till 
e  considers  the  inconsistencies  in  human  con- 
duct, remembers  that  no  virtue  is  without  its 
weakness,  and  considers  that  Ctueen  Mary's 
character  has  hitherto  had  this  great  advantage, 
that  it  has  only  been  compared  with  those  of 
kines. 

The  greatest  number  of  the  letters  inserted  in 
this  account  were  written  by  Ctueen  Anne,  of 
which  it  may  be  truly  observed,  that  tliey  will 
be  doually  useful  for  the  confutation  of  those 
who  nave  exalted  or  depressed  her  character. 
They  are  written  with  great  purity  and  correct- 


ness, without  any  forced  ezpressionsy  ailected 
phrases,  or  unnatural  senttments,  and  show  un- 
common clearness  of  understanding,  tendemen 
of  affection,  and  rectitude  of  intention ;  but  dtf> 
cover  at  the  same  time,  a  temper  timortnis,  an- 
xious, and  impatient  of  misfortune,  a  tendency  ts 
burst  into  complaints,  helpless  dependance  on 
the  aflection  or  others,  and  a  weak  desire  of 
moving  compassion.  There  is  indeed  nothing 
insolent  or  overbearing,  but  then  there  is  nothing 
great,  or  firm,  or  regal ;  nothing  that  enforces 
obedience  and  respect,  or  which  does  not  rather 
invite  opposition  and  petulance.  She  seans 
bom  for  friendship,  not  for  government ;  and  to 
be  unable  to  regulate  the  oondoct  of  othefs,  other- 
wise than  by  her  own  example.  ^ 

That  this  character  is  just,  appemrs  from  the 
occurrences  in  her  reign,  in  which  the  nation  w«s 
governed  for  many  years  by  a  party  whose  prin- 
ciples she  detested,  but  whose  influence  she  knew 
not  how  to  obviate,  and  to  whose  schemes  sbe 
was  subservient  against  her  inclination. 

The  charge  of  tyrannising  over  her,  which 
was  made  by  turns  aerainst  each  party,  proves 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  ooth,  she  was  easily  to  be 
governed  ;  and  though  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Uie  letters  here  published  were  soacted  vilfa 
some  regard  to  respect  and  ceremony,  it  appears 
plainly  enough  from  them  that  she  was  what  she 
nas  been  represented,  little  more  than  the  dare 
of  the  Marlborough  family. 

The  inferior  characters,  as  they  are  of  less  im 
portance,  are  less  accurately  delineated;  the 
picture  of  Harley  is  at  least  partially  drawn,  all 
the  deformities  are  heightened,  and  the  beauties, 
for  beauties  of  mind  ne  certainly  had,  are  en 
tirely  omitted. 
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The  first  effect  which  this  book  has  upon  the 
reader,  is  that  of  disgusting  him  with  the  author's 
vanity.  He  endeavours  to  persuade  the  world, 
that  nere  are  some  new  treasures  of  literaiure 
spread  before  his  eyes;  that  something  is  dis- 
covered^ which  to  this  happy  day  had  been  con- 
cealed in  darkness ;  that  by  his  diligence  thne 
has  been  robbed  of  some  valuable  oionument 
which  he  was  on  the  point  of  devouring ;  and 
that  names  and  facts  doomed  to  oblivion  are  now 
restored  to  fame. 

How  must  the  unlearned  reader  be  surprised, 
when  he  shall  be  told  that  Mr.  Blackwell  has 
neither  digged  in  the  ruins  of  any  demolished 
city,  nor  found  out  the  way  to  Uie  library  of  Fez ; 
nor  had  a  single  book  in  nis  hands,  that  has  not 
been  in  the  possession  of  every  man  that  was  m- 
dined  to  read  it,  for  years  and  ages ;  and  that 
his  book  relates  to  a  people  who,  above  all  otheni 
have  furnished  employment  to  the  studious,  and 
amusements  to  the  idle ;  who  have  scarcely  left 
behind  them  a  coin  or  a  stone,  which  has  not 
been  examined  and  explained  a  thousand  times, 
and  whose  dress,  and  rood,  and  househoki  siafij 
it  has  been  the  pride  of  leamiiig  to  understand, 

A  man  need  not  fear  to  incur  the  nnpuUtian 
of  vicious  diffidence  or  afiaded  humility  who 
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ihould  have  forborne  to  promise  many  novelties, 
when  he  perceived  such  multitudes  of  writers 
possessed  of  the  tame  materials,  and  intent  upon 
the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Blackwell  knows  well 
the  opinion  of  Horace,  concerning  those  that 
open  their  underukinga  with  magnificent  pro- 
mises; and  he  knows  likewise  the  dictates  of 
Common  Sense  and  Common  Honesty,  names 
of  greater  authority  than  that  of  Horace,  who 
direct  that  no  man  should  promise  what  he  can- 
not perform. 

I  do  not  mean  to  declare  that  this  volume  has 
nothing  new,  or  that  the  labours  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  our  author,  have  made  his  per- 
formance a  useless  addition  to  the  burden  of  lite- 
rature. New  works  may  be  constructed  with 
old  materials,  the  disposition  of  the  parts  may 
show  contrivance,  the  ornaments  interspersed 
may  discover  elegance. 

It  is  not  always  without  good  effect  that  men 
of  proper  qualifications  write  in  succession  on  the 
same  subject,  even  when  the  latter  add  nothing 
to  the  inu>rmation  given  by  the  former ;  for  the 
same  ideas  may  be  delivered  more  intelligibly 
or  more  delightfully  by  one  than  by  another,  or 
with  attractions  that  may  lure  minds  of  a  diffe- 
rent form.  Ne  writer  pleases  all,  and  every 
writer  may  please  some. 

But  after  all,  to  inherit  is  not  to  acquire ;  to 
decorate  is  not  to  make;  and  the  man  who  had 
nothing  to  do  bat  to  read  the  ancient  authors 
who  mention  the  Roman  aflfairs,  and  reduce 
them  to  common-places,  ought  not  to  boast 
himself  as  a  great  benefactor  to  the  studious 
world. 

After  a  preface  of  boast,  and  a  letter  of  ffattery, 
in  which  he  seems  to  imitate  the  address  of 
Horace  in  his  vile  pataHs  modids  Sabinum — he 
opens  his  book  with  telling  us,  that  the  "Roman 
republic,  after  the  horrible  proscription,  was  no 
more  at  bleeding  Rome,  The  regal  power  of  her 
consuls,  the  authority  of  her  senate,  and  the 
majesty  of  her  people,  were  now  trampled  under 
foot ;  tnese  [for  those]  divine  laws  ana  hallowed 
customs,  that  had  been  the  essence  of  her  consti- 
tution— were  set  at  nought,  and  her  best  friends 
were  lying  exposed  in  their  blood." 

These  were  surely  very  dismal  times  to  those 
who  suffered  ;  but  I  know  not  why  any  one  but 
a  school  boy  in  his  declamation  should  whine 
over  the  commonwealth  of  Rome,  which  ^rew 
great  only  by  the  misery  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Romans,  like  others,  as  soon  as  they  grew 
rich  ^w  corrupt,  and,  in  their  corruption,  sold 
the  lives  and  freedoms  of  themselves,  and  of  one 
another. 

"  About  this  time  Brutus  had  his  patience  put 
to  the  highest  trial:  he  had  beon  married  to 
Clodia;  but  whether  the  family  did  not  please 
him,  or  whether  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
lady*s  behaviour  during  his  absence,  ho  soon  en- 
tertained thoughts  of  a  separation.  This  raised 
a  good  deal  of  talk^  and  the  women  of  the  Clodian 
family  inveighed  bitterly  against  Brutus — ^but  he 
married  Portia,  who  was  worthy  of  such  a  father 
as  M.  Cato,  and  such  a  husband  as  M.  Brutus. 
She  had  a  soul  capable  of  an  exalted  passion^ 
and  found  a  proper  object  to  raise  and  five  it  a 
Bancticn ;  sho  oid  not  on!y  love  but  adored  her 
husband  ^  blw  vo»'vb,  his  truth,  his  every  shining 
and  here/  f^val'ly,  node  her  gaze  upon  him  like 
a  godf  wb'le  the  endearing  returns  ol  esteem  and 
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tenderness  she  met  with,  brought  her  joy,  her 

gride,  her  every  wish  to  centre  in  her  beloved 
Irutus," 

When  the  reader  has  been  awakened  by  thi# 
rapturous  preparation,  he  hears  the  whole  story 
of  Portia  m  the  same  luxuriant  style,  till  she 
breathed  out  her  last,  a  little  before  the  bloody 
proscription,  and  "Brutus  complained  heavily 
of  his  friends  at  Rome,  as  not  naving  paid  due 
attention  to  his  Lady  in  the  declining  state  ot 
her  health." 

He  is  a  great  lover  of  modem  terms.  His 
senators  and  their  wives  are  Gentlemen  and 
Ladies.  In  this  review  of  Brutus*s  army,  who 
was  under  the  command  of  gallant  men,  not  braver 
officers  than  true  patriotSyhe tells  us,  "  that  Sex 
tus  the  Cluestor  was  Paymaster,  Secretary  at 
War,  and  CommUsary  General,  and  that  the  to- 
ered discipline  of  the  Roman  required  the  closest 
connexion,  like  that  of  father  and  son,  to  sub 
sist  between  the  General  of  any  army  and  his 
Questor.  Cicero  was  General  of  the  Cavalry, 
and  the  next  general  officer  was  F'avius,  Matter 
of  the  Artillery,  the  elder  Lentulus  was  Jidnttrai, 
and  the  younger  rode  in  the  Band  of  VohnUeert : 
under  these  the  tribunes,  with  many  othert  too 
tedious  to  name^  Lentulus,  however,  was  but 
a  subordinate  ofiker :  for  we  are  informed  af- 
terwards, that  the  Romans  had  made  Sextus 
Pompeius  Lord  High  Admiral  in  all  the  teat  (ff 
their  dominiont. 

Among  other  affectations  of  this  writer  is  a 
furious  and  unnecessary  zeal  for  liberty,  or  rather 
for  one  form  of  government  as  preferable  to  an- 
other. This  indeed  might  be  suffered,  because 
political  institution  is  a  subject  in  which  men 
nave  always  differed,  and  it  they  continue  to 
obey  their  lawful  governors,  and  attempt  not  to 
make  innovations  for  the  sake  of  their  favourite 
schemes,  they  may  differ  for  ever  without  any 
just  reproach  from  one  another.  But  who  can 
bear  the  hardy  champion  who  ventures  nothing? 
who  in  full  security  undertakes  the  defence  of 
the  assassination  of  CiBsar,  and  declares  his  re- 
solution to  speak  plain  ?  Yet  let  not  just  senti- 
ments be  overlooked:  he  has  justly  observed, 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  will  be  na- 
turally prejudiced  against  Brutus,  for  all  feel 
the  benefits  of  private  friendship :  but  few  can 
discern  the  advantages  of  a  well-constituted 
government 

We  know  not  whether  some  apology  may  not 
be  necessary  for  the  distance  [seven  months]  be- 
tween the  first  account  of  this  book,  and  its  con 
tinuation.  The  truth  is,  that  this  work,  not  b€>> 
ing  forced  upon  our  attention  by  much  public 
applause  or  censure,  was  sometimes  neglected, 
and  sometimes  forgotten  ;  nor  would  it,  perhaps, 
have  been  now  resumed,  but  that  we  might 
avoid  to  disappoint  our  readers  by  an  abrtiptde^ 
sertion  of  any  subject. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  criticise  the  facts  of  this 
history,  but  the  style;  not  the  veracity,  but  the 
address  of  the  writer;  for,  an  account  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  as  it  cannot  nearly  interest  and 
present  reader,  and  must  be  drawn  from  writ- 
ings that  have  been  long  known,  can  owe  its 
value  only  to  the  language  in  which  it  is  deli- 
vered, and  the  reflections  with  which  it  is  ac- 
companied. Dr.  Blackwell,  however,  seems  to 
have  heated  his  imagination  so  as  to  be  much 
af^ted  with  every  event,  and  to  believe  that  ht 
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ean  affect  others.  Enthusiasm  is  indeed  suflii* 
cienllj  contagious;  but  I  ne%'er  found  any  of 
his  readers  much  enamoured  of  the  glorious 
Pompey,  the  ptUriot  approved^  or  much  incensed 
against  the  lawless  Ccesar ;  whom  this  author 
probably  stabs  every  day  and  night  in  his  sleep- 
ing or  waking  dreams. 

He  is  come  too  late  into  the  world  with  his 
fury  for  freedom,  with  his  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
We  have  all  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed  lonff  since 
settled  our  opinions  ;  his  zeal  for  Roman  liberty 
and  declamations  against  the  violators  of  the  re- 
publican constitution,  only  stand  now  in  the 
reader's  way,  who  wishes  to  proceed  in  the  nar- 
rative without  the  interruption  of  epithets  and 
exclamations.  It  is  not  easy  to  forbear  laughter 
at  a  man  so  bold  in  fighting  shadows,  so  busy  in 
a  dispute  two  thousand  years  past,  and  so  zea- 
lous for  the  honour  of  a  people,  who,  while  they 
were  poor,  robbed  mankind,  and  as  soon  as  they 
became  rich,  robbed  one  another.  Of  these  rob- 
beries our  author  seems  to  have  no  very  quick 
sense,  except  when  they  are  committed  by  Cae- 
aar's  party,  for  every  act  is  sanctified  by  the  name 
of  a  patnot. 

If  this  author's  skill  in  ancient  literature  were 
less  generally  acknowledged,  one  might  some- 
times suspect  that  he  ha^  too  frequently  con- 
sulted the  French  writers.  He  tells  us  that 
Archelaus  the  Rhodian  made  a  speech  to  Cas- 
sius, and  in  so  saying  dropt  some  tears,  and  that 
Cassius  after  the  reduction  of  Rhodes  was 
covered  wUh  glory. — Deiotarus  was  a  keen  and 
happy  spirit — the  in^te  Castor  kept  his  court 
His  great  delight  is  to  show  his  universal  ac- 
quaintance with  terms  of  art,  with  words  that 
every  other  polite  writer  has  avoided  and  de- 
spised. When  Pompey  conquered  the  pirates, 
he  destroyed  fifteen  hundred  ships  of  the  line. — 
The  Xanthian  parapets  were  torn  down. — Bru- 
tus, suspecting  that  his  troops  were  plundering, 
commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound  to  their  co- 
lours.— Most  people  understood  the  act  of  at- 
tainder passed  by  the  senate. — The  Numidian 
troopers  were  unhkely  in  their  appearance. — 
The  Numidians  beat  up  one  quarter  aderan-^ 
other. — Salvidienus  resolved  to  pass  his  men 
over  in  boats  of  leather,  and  he  gave  orders  for 
equipping  a  sufficient  number  of  that  sort  of 
small  craft. — Pompey  had  light  agile  frigates, 
and  fought  in  a  strait  where  the  current  ana 
caverns  occasion  swirls  and  a  roll. — A  sharp 
out-look  was  kept  by  the  admiral. — It  is  a  run 
of  about  fifty  Koman  miles. — ^Brutus  broke 
Lipella  in  the  sight  of  the  army. — Mark  Antony 
garbled  the  senate. — ^He  was  a  brave  man,  well 
quahfied  for  a  commodore. 

In  his  choice  of  phrases  he  frequently  nses 
words  with  great  solemnity,  which  every  other 
mouth  and  pen  has  appropriated  to  jocularity 
and  levity.  The  Rhoaians  gave  up  the  contest, 
and  in  poor  plight  fled  back  to  Rhodes. — ^Boys 
and  girls  were  easily  kidnapped. — Deiotarus 
was  a  mighty  believer  of  augury. — Deiotarus 
destroyed  his  ungracious  progeny. — The  regu- 
larity of  the  Romans  was  their  mortal  aversion. 
— They  desired  the  consuls  to  curb  such  heinous 
doings. — He  had  such  a  shrewd  invention,  that 
no  side  of  a  question  came  amiss  to  him. — ^Bru- 
tus found  his  mistress  a  coquettish  creature. 


He  sometimes,  with  most  unlucky  dcitentr, 
mixes  the  grand  and  the  burlesque  together ;  tki 
violation  of  faithy  Sir^  says  CassiU9,  lies  ai  the  dncr 
of  the  Rhodians  by  reiterated  acts  of  perjidv.— 
The  iron  grate  fell  down,  crushed  those  urHcr 
it  to  death,  and  catchcd  the  rest  as  in  a  trap.— 
When  the  Xanthians  heard  the  military  fhout, 
and  saw  the  flames  mount,  they  concluded  t}K»K 
would  be  no  mercy.  It  was  now  about  fuo-set, 
and  they  had  been  at  hot  work  since  noon. 

He  has  often  words  or  phrases  with  which  tm 
language  has  hitherto  had  no  knowled^— Or* 
was  a  heart-friend  to  the  republic — A  deed  w&s 
expeded.  The  Numidians  began  to  reel,  tod 
were  in  hazard  of  falling  into  confusion. — The 
tutor  embraced  his  pupil  close  in  his  arms.— 
Four  hundred  women  were  taxed,  who  baTc  no 
doubt  been  the  wives  of  the  best  Roman  citizm«. 
—Men  not  bom  to  action  are  inconsequenbil 
in  government — Collectitious  troops. — ^The  fwl 
by  their  violent  attack  began  the  fatal  break  in 
the  Phasaliac  field. — He  and  his  brother,  with  a 
politic  common  to  other  coantries,  bad  Ukeo 
opposite  sides. 

His  epithets  are  of  the  gaudy  or  hyperbofifa! 
kind.     The  slorious  news — eager  hopes  and  dis- 
mal fears — bleeding  Rome — div-ine  laws  and  haJ- 
inwed  customs — merciless  war — intense  anxietr. 
Sometimes  the  reader  is  suddenly  ravishid 
with  a  sonorous  sentence,  of  which  when  tke 
noise  is  past,  the  meaning  does  not  long  remain. 
When  Brutus  set  his  legions  to  fill  a  moat,  ift. 
stead  of  heavy  dragging  and  slow  toil,  ihey  set 
about  It  with  huzzas  and  racing,  as  if  they  had 
been  striving  at  the  Olympic  gamesL     They 
hurled  impetuous   down    the    ho^    trees  and 
stones,  and  with  shouts  forced   diem  into  the 
water ;  so  that  the  work,  expected  to  continue 
half  the  campaign,  was  with  rapid  toil  completoJ 
m  a  few  days.      Brutus's    soldiers  fell  to  the 
gate  with   resistless  fury,   it  give  way  t  iui 
with  hideous  crash.— This  great  and  good  man 
doing  his  dutv  to  his  country,  receiyed  a  mortal 
wound,  and  gloriously  fell  in  the  cause  of  Rome; 
may  his  memory  be  ever  dear  to  all  lorers  of 
liberty,  leammg,  and  humanity  !     This  prtMoise 
ought  ever  to  embalm  his  memory.— The  quees 
of  nations  was  torn  by  no  foreign  invader.- 
Rome  fell  a  sacrifice  to  her  own  sons,  and  was 
ravaged  by  her  unnatural  offspring;    all  the 
great  men  of  the  state,  aU  the  good,  all  the  hoir, 
were  openly  murdered  by  the   wickedest  and 
worst    Little  islands  cover  the  harbour  of  Bra- 
disi,  and  form  the  narrow  outlet  from  the  bo- 
merous  creeks  that  compose  its  capacious  port. 
At  the  appearance  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  a  shoot 
of  loy  rent  the  heavens  ffx)m  the  suitoiux&k 
multitudes.  ^^ 

Such  are  the  flowers  which  may  be  catbend 
bv  every  hand  m  every  part  of  this  nrdeo  of 
eloquence.  But  having  thus  freely  mentiottd 
wu  Author's  faults,  it  remains  that  we  adaww- 
ledge  his  merit ;  and  confess  that  this  book  ■ 
iLr^'Ji''  f  ^^'^^ V^  letters,  that  it  U  full  of 
oyents  displayed  with  accuracy,  and  related  wtt 
Tivacitv;  and  though  it  is  sufficiently  defecttn 
to  crush  the  vanity  of  its  Author,  it  is  soffidol. 
ly  entertainmg  to  invite  readers.* 


•  From  the  Literary  Msgajuna,  Vol  L  p.  «l.   !» 
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REVIEW  OF  FOUR  LETTERS  FROM  SIR  ISAAC 
NEWTON  TO  DR.  BENTLEY, 

OONTAIKINO  BOMB  Aliai7Xr«NT8  IN  PROOF  OF  ▲  DBITT. 

PROM    THE   LITERART    MAGAZINE,   VOL.  I.   p.  89, 
1756. 

It  will  certainly  be  required,  that  notice  should 
be  taken  of  a  book,  however  small,  written  on 
such  a  subject,  by  such  an  author.  Yet  I  know 
not  whether  these  Letters  will  be  very  satisfac- 
tory :  for  they  are  answers  to  inquiries  not  pub- 
lished ;  and  therefore,  though  they  contain  many 
positions  of  great  importance,  are,  in  some  parts, 
imperfect  and  obscure,  by  their  reference  to  Dr. 
Centley*8  Letters. 

Sir  Isaac  declares,  that  what  he  has  done  is 
due  to  nolhing  but  industry  and  patient  thctighl ; 
and  indeed  lon^  consideration  is  so  necessary  in 
such  abstruse  inquiries,  that  it  is  always  dan- 
gerous to  publish  the  productions  of  great  men, 
which  are  not  known  to  have  been  designed  for 
the  press,  and  of  which  it  is  uncertain  whether 
raucn  patience  and  thought  have  been  bestowed 
upon  them.  The  principal  question  of  these 
Letters  gives  occasion  to  observe  how  even  the 
mind  of  Newton  gains  ground  gradually  upon 
darkness. 

**  As  to  your  first  query,"  says  he,  "it  seems 
to  me,  that  if  the  matter  of  our  sun  and  planets, 
and  all  tlie  matter  of  the  universe,  were  evenly 
scattered  throughout  all  the  heavens,  and  every 
particle  had  an  innate  gravity  towards  all  the 
rest,  and  the  whole  space  throughout  which  this 
matter  was  scattered  was  but  finite ;  the  matter 
on  the  outside  of  this  space  would  by  its  gravity 
fend  towards  all  the  matter  on  the  inside,  and 
by  consequence  fall  down  into  the  middle  of  the 
whole  space,  and  there  compose  one  great 
spherical  mass.  But  if  the  matter  was  evenly 
disposed  throughout  an  infinite  space,  it  could 
never  convene  into  one  mass,  but  some  of  it 
would  convene  into  one  mass,  and  some  into 
another,  so  as  to  make  an  infinite  number  of 
great  masses,  scattered  at  firreat  distances  from 
one  to  another  throughout  all  that  infinite  space. 
And  thus  might  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  be  form- 
ed, supposing  the  matter  were  of  a  lucid  nature. 
Hut  how  the  matter  should  divide  itself  into  two 
sorts,  and  that  part  of  it  which  is  fit  to  compose 
a  shininff  body,  should  fall  down  into  one  mass 
and  make  a  sun,  and  the  rest  which  is  fit  to 
<!ompose  an  opaque  body,  should  coalesce,  not 
into  one  great  body  like  the  shining  matter,  but 
into  many  little  ones  ;  or  if  the  sun  at  first  were 
an  opaque  body  like  the  planets,  or  the  planets 
lucid  bodies  like  the  sun,  how  he  alone  should 
be  changed  into  a  shining  body,  whilst  all  they 
continue  opaque,  or  all  they  be  chaQged  into 
opaaue  ones  whilst  he  remains  unchanged,  I  do 
not  tnink  more  explicable  by  merenatursu  causes, 
but  am  forced  to  ascribe  it  to  the  counsel  and 
contrivance  of  a  voluntary  agent" 

The  hypothesis  of  matter  evenly  disposed 
througli  infinite  space,  seems  to  labour  with 
such  difficulties,  as  makes  it  almost  a  contradic- 
tory supposition,  or  a  supposition  destructive  of 
itacl£ 

Matter  evenly  di»po$ed  through  infinite  spaee,  is 
either  created  or  eternal ;  if  it  was  created,  it 
infers  a  Creator :  if  it  was  eternal,  it  had  been 
from  eternity  even/y  tpread  through  if^nitc  ipaee  ; 


or  it  had  been  once  coalesced  in  masses,  and 
afterwards  been  diffused.  Whatever  state  was 
first  must  have  been  from  eternity,  and  what 
had  been  from  eternity  could  not  be  changed, 
but  by  a  cause  beginning  to  act  as  it  had  never 
acted  before,  that  is,  by  the  voluntary  act  of 
some  external  power.  If  matter  infinitely  and 
evenly  diffused  was  a  moment  without  coalition, 
it  could  never  coalesce  at  all  by  its  own  power. 
If  matter  originally  tended  to  coalesce,  it  could 
never  be  evenly  difTused  through  infinite  space. 
Matter  being  supposed  eternal,  there  never  was 
a  time  when  it  could  be  difiused  before  its  con- 
globation,  or  conglobated  before  its  diffusion. 

This  Sir  Isaac  seems  by  degrees  to  have  un- 
derstood :  for  he  says  in  his  second  Letter. 
"  The  reason  why  matter  evenly  scattered 
through  a  finite  space  would  convene  in  the 
midst,  you  conceive  the  same  witli  me ;  but  that 
there  should  be  a  central  particle,  so  accurately 
placed  in  the  middle,  as  to  be  always  equally  at- 
tracted on  all  sides,  and  thereby  continue  with- 
out motion,  seems  to  me  a  supposition  fully  as 
hard  as  to  make  the  sharpest  needle  stand  up- 
right upon  its  point  on  a  looking-glass.  For  if 
the  very  mathematical  centre  of  the  central  par- 
ticle be  not  accurately  in  the  very  mathematical 
centre  of  the  attractive  power  of  the  whole  mass, 
the  particle  will  not  be  attracted  equally  on  all 
sides.  And  much  harder  is  it  to  suppose  all  the 
particles  in  an  infinite  space  shoula  be  so  accu- 
rately poised  one  among  another,  as  to  stand 
still  in  perfect  equilibrium.  For  I  reckon  this 
as  hard  as  to  make  not  one  needle  only,  but  an 
infinite  number  of  them  (so  many  as  there  are 
particles  in  an  infinite  space)  stand  accurately 
poised  upon  their  points.  Yet  I  grant  it  possi 
ble,  at  least  by  a  divine  power ;  and  if  they  were 
once  to  be  placed,  I  agree  with  you  that  they 
would  continue  in  that  posture,  without  motion,  - 
for  ever,  unless  put  into  new  motion  by  the 
same  power.  When  therefore  I  said,  that  mat- 
ter evenly  spread  through  all  space,  would  con- 
vene by  its  gravity  into  one  or  more  great  masses, 
I  understand  it  of  matter  not  resting  in  an  accu- 
rate poise." 

Let  not  it  be  thought  irreverence  to  this  great 
name  if  I  observe,  Uiat  by  matter  evenly  spread 
tlirough  infinite  space,  he  now  finds  it  necessary 
to  mean  matter  not  evenly  spread,  JVlatter  not 
evetdy  spread  will  indeed  convene,  but  it  will 
convene  as  soon  as  it  exists.  And,  in  my  opi- 
nion, this  puzzling  question  about  matter  is  only 
how  that  could  be  that  never  cotdd  have  been,  or 
what  a  man  thinks  on  when  he  thinks  of  no- 
thing. 

Turn  matter  on  all  sides,  make  it  eternal,  or 
of  late  production,  finite  or  infinite,  there  can  be 
no  regular  system  produced  but  by  a  voluntary 
and  meaning  agent.  This  the  great  Newton 
always  asserted,  and  tliis  he  asserts  in  the  third 
letter :  but  proves  in  another  manner,  in  a  man- 
ner perhaps  more  happy  and  conclusive. 

"  The  hypothesis  of  deriving  the  frame  of  the- 
world  by  mechanical  principles  from  matter 
evenly  spread  through  the  heavens,  beinff  incon- 
sistent with  my  system,  I  had  considered  it  very 
little  before  your  letter  put  me  upon  it,  and 
therefore  trouble  you  witn  a  line  or  two  more 
about  it,  if  this  comes  not  too  late  for  your  use. 
"  In  my  former  I  represented  that  the  diurnal 
rotations  of  the  planets  could  not  be  derived  from 
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gravity,  but  required  a  divine  arm  to  impreai 
them.  And  thoufrh  gravity  mighi  give  the 
planets  a  motion  of  descent  towards  the  Pun, 
either  directly,  or  with  some  little  obliquity,  yet 
ihe  transverse  motions  by  which  they  revolve  in 
their  several  orbs,  required  the  divine  ann  to  inf- 
press  them  according  to  llie  tangenU  of  their 
orbs.  I  would  now  add,  that  the  hypothesis  of 
matter  being  at  first  evenly  spread  throu^  the 
heavens,  is,  in  my  opinion,  inconsistent  with  the 
hypothesis  of  innate  gravity,  without  a  super- 
natural power  to  recQjicile  them,  and  therefore 
it  infers  a  Deity.  For  if  there  be  innate  gravitv, 
it  is  impossible  now  for  the  matter  of  the  earth, 
and  all  the  planets  and  stars,  to  fly  up  from  them, 
and  become  evenly  spread  throughout  all  the 
heavens,  without  a  supernatural  power ;  and  cer- 
tainly that  which  can  never  be  hereafter  without 
a  supernatural  power,  could  never  be  heretofore 
without  the  same  power.'* 


REVIEW  OF  A  JOURNAL  OF  EIGHT  DAYS' 
JOURNEY, 

FBOM  rOBTSMOVTH  TO  KXNOSTOM  tTPON  THAMXS,  TRKOCOH 
■OUTHAMPTON,  WILTSHIRB.kC  WITS  MISOLLANBOUS 
THOUOHT8,  MOBAL  AND  BBUOIOVS  ;  IN  8IXTY-FOUB 
LBTTBB8,  A00BB88BD  TO  TWO  LADIB8  OF  THB  PABTY. 
TO  WHICH  18  ADDBD,  AN  B88AT  ON  TBA,  G0N8IDBRB0 
A8  rBBNICIOnS  TO  HBALTH,  OB8TBCCTINO  INDU8TBY, 
AND  IMPOVBBI8H1NO  THB  NATION  :  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT 
OP  ITS  OBOWTH,  AND  OBBaT  CONSUMPTION  IN  THB8B 
KINGDOMS  ;  WITH  8BVRAAL  POLITICAL  BEFLBCTION8  : 
AND  TH0DOHT8  ON  PDBUO  LOVB  :  IN  TUIBTY'TWO 
LBTTBBS  TO  TWO  LADIB8.     BY  MB.  H  ♦   •   ♦   ♦  ♦. 

FEOM  THB  LITBRART  MAGAZINE,  VOL.  II.  NO.  XIII. 
1757. 

Our  readers  may  perhapa  remember  that  we 

{(ave  them  a  short  account  of  this  book,  with  a 
ettcr  extracted  from  it,  in  November,  1756. 
The  author  then  sent  us  an  injunction  to  forbear 
hit  work  till  a  second  edition  should  apoear: 
this  prohibition  was  rather  too  magisterial ;  for 
an  author  is  no  longer  the  sole  master  of  a  book 
which  he  has  given  to  the  pubUc ;  yet  he  has 
been  punctually  obeyed ;  we  had  no  desire  to 
offend  him,  and  if  his  character  may  be  estimated 
by  his  book,  he  is  a  man  whose  failings  may  well 
be  pardoned  for  his  virtues. 

The  second  edition  is  now  sent  into  the  world, 
eerrected  and  enlarged,  and  yielded  up  by  the 
author  to  the  attacks  of  criticism.  But  he  shall 
find  in  us  no  malignity  of  censure.  We  wish, 
indeed,  that  among  other  corrections  he  had 
submitted  his  pages  to  the  inspection  of  a  gram- 
marian, that  the  elegances  of  one  line  might 
not  have  been  disgraced  by  the  improprieties  of 
another ;  but  with  us  to  mean  well  is  a  degree 
of  merit  which  overbalances  much  greater  er- 
lora  than  impurity  of  style. 

We  have  alreaidy  given  in  our  collections  one 
of  the  lettera,  in  which  Mr.  Han  way  endeavoure 
to  show,  that  the  consumption  of  tea  is  iniurious 
to  the  interest  of  our  country.  We  shall  now 
endeavour  to  follow  him  regularly  through  all 
his  observations  on  this  mooem  luxury  ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  candid,  not  to  make  a  previous 
declaration,  that  he  is  to  expect  little  justice 
from  the  author  of  this  extract^  a  hardened  and 
shameless  tea-drinker,  who  has  for  twenty  yean 
dilated  hi«  maalf  with  only  the  infusion  of  this 


fascinating  plant,  whose  kettle  has  scarcely  tiint 
to  cool,  wno  with  tea  amuses  the  evening,  with 
tea  solaces  the  midnight,  and  with  tea  welcooM 
the  morning. 

He  begins  by  refuting  a  popular  notion,  tbat 
bohea  and  green  tea  are  leaves  of  the  same 
shrub,  gathered  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  they  are  produced  by  diA 
ferent  shrubs.  The  leaves  of  tea  are  gathered  in 
dry  weather  ;  then  dried  and  curled  over  the  fire 
in  copper  pans.  The  Chinese  use  httle  p^n 
tea,  iinaginmg  that  it  hinders  digestion  and  ei- 
cites  fevers.  How  it  should  have  either  effect  is 
not  easily  discovered  ;  and  if  we  consider  th« 
innumerable  prejudices  which  prevail  conceram^ 
our  own  plants,  we  shall  very  little  r^ard  these 
opinions  of  the  Chinese  vulgar,  which  expcrie&c« 
docs  notconBrm. 

When  the  Chisese  drink  tea  they  infuse  it 
slightly,  and  extract  only  the  more  volatile 
parts ;  but  though  this  seema  to  require  ^Kil 
quantities  st  a  time,  yet  the  author  believea,  per- 
haps only  because  he  has  an  inclination  to  belie\e 
it,  that  the  English  and  Dutch  use  more  than 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  empii«. 
The  Chinese  drink  it  sometimes  with  adds,^- 
dom  with  sugar ;  and  this  practice  our  author, 
who  has  no  intention  to  fina  any  thing  right  it 
home,  reconmiends  to  his  countryroen. 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  tea- 
drinking  is  truly  curious.  Tea  was  first  im- 
ported from  Holland  by  the  Earls  of  Arliagtoo 
and  Ossory,  in  1666  ;  from  their  ladies  the  vo- 
men  of  quality  learned  its  use.  lu  price  was 
then  three  pounds  a  pound,  and  continue  ibe 
same  to  1707.  In  1715,  we  began  to  Ub<.  ^ie«a 
tea,  and  the  practice  of  drinking  it  descended  to 
the  lower  class  of  the  people.  In  1720,  die 
French  began  to  s«md  it  nither  by  a  dandettiDe 
conunerce.  From  1717  to  1726,  we  imported 
annually  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Proa 
1732  to  1742,  a  miUion"  and  two  hundred  U»o- 
sand  pounds  were  every  year  brought  toLoodoo ; 
in  some  years  aflerwards  three  millions ;  and  ia 
1755,  near  four  millions  of  pounds,  or  two  ikco- 
sand  tons,  in  which  we  are  not  to  reckon  thai 
which  is  surreptitiously  introduced,  which  per 
haps  is  nearly  as  much.  Such  quantities  are 
indeed  sufficient  to  alarm  us :  it  is  at  least  woith 
inquiry  to  know  what  are  the  qualities  of  mxk 
a  plant,  and  what  the  .consequeDce  of  such  a 
trade. 

He  then  procee4s  to  enumerate  the  mir'**^^^* 
of  tea,  and  seems  willing  to  charge  upon  it  every 
mischief  that  he  can  find.  He  beg:ins,  howerer, 
by  questioning  the  virtues  ascribecl  to  it,  and  de- 
mes  that  the  crews  of  the  Chinese  ahipft  an 
preserved  in  their  voyage  homewards  mm  the 
scurvy  by  tea.  About  this  roxirt  1  ba«« 
made  some  inquiry,  and  though  I  cannot  fiad 
that  these  crews  are  wholly  ezenmt  from  scor- 
butic maladies,  they  seem  to  suffer  them  ks 
than  other  marinen  m  any  course  of  equal  leaftk 
This  I  ascribe  to  the  tea,  not  as  possessing  any 
medicinal  qualities,  but  as  tempting  than  to 
drink  more  water,  to  dilute  their  sak  food  mm 
copiously,  and  periiaps  to  forbear  pooch,  or 
other  strong  liquors. 

He  then  proceeds  in  the  pathetic  strain,  to  teQ 
the  ladies  how,  by  drinking  tea,  they  iop'* 
their  health,  and  what  ia  yet  more  dear,  ihor 
beaaty. 
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*  To  what  can  we  ascribe  the  numerous  com- 
plaints which  prevail  ?  How  many  stoeet  erea- 
twru  of  your  sex  languish  with  a  weak  digetUon^ 
Uno  spiritSf  lassitudes,  melancMy,  and  twenty  dis- 
orders, which,  in  spite  of  the /acii/(y,  have  yet  no 
names,  except  the  general  one  of  nerwms  com- 
pUdnts  ?  Let  them  chans^e  their  diet,  and  among 
other  articles,  leave  off  drinking  tea,  it  is  more 
than  probable  tlie  greatest  part  of  them  will  be 
restored  to  health. 

"  Hot  water  is  also  very  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 
The  Chinese  do  not  drink  their  tea  so  hot  as  we 
do,  and  yet  they  have  bad  teeth.  This  cannot 
be  ascribed  entirely  to  sugar,  for  tlicy  use  very 
little,  as  already  observed  ;  but  we  all  Know  that 
hot  or  cold  things  which  pain  the  teeth,  destroy 
them  also.  If  we  drank  less  tea,  and  used  gentle 
acids  for  the  gums  and  teeth,  particularly  sour 
oranges,  though  we  had  a  less  number  of  French 
t^itists,  I  fancy  this  essential  part  of  beauty 
would  be  much  better  preserved. 

'  The  women  in  tne  United  Provinces,  who 
tip  tea  from  morning  till  night,  are  also  as  re- 
markable for  bad  teeth.  They  also  look  pallid, 
and  many  are  troubled  with  certain  feminine 
disorders  arising  from  a  relaxed  habit  The 
Portuguese  ladies,  on  the  other  hand,  entertain 
with  sweetmeats,  and  yet  Ihcy  have  very  good 
teeth :  but  their  food  in  general  is  more  of  a  fa- 
rinaceous and  vegetable  kind  than  ours.  They 
also  drink  cold  water  instead  of  sipping  hot,  and 
never  taste  any  fermented  liquors  ;  for  these  rea- 
sons the  use  of  sugar  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all 
pernicious  to  them. 

**  Men  seem  to  have  lost  their  stature  and 
comeliness,  and  women  their  beauty.  I  am  not 
young,  but  methinks  there  is  not  quite  so  much 
beauty  m  this  land  as  there  was.  Your  very 
chambermaids  have  lost  their  bloom,  I  suppose  by 
tipping  tea.  Even  the  agitations  of  the  passions 
at  cards,  are  not  so  great  enemies  to  female 
charms.  What  Shakspeare  ascribes  to  the  con- 
cealment of  love,  is  in  this  age  more  frequently 
occasioned  bv  the  use  of  tea." 

To  raise  tlie  fright  still  higher,  he  quotes  an 
account  of  a  pig*8  tail  scalded  with  tea,  on  which, 
however,  he  does  net  much  insist 

Of  these  dreadful  e^cts,  some  are  perhaps 
imaginary,  and  some  ma^  nave  another  cause. 
That  there  is  less  beauty  in  the  present  race  of 
females,  than  in  those  who  entered  the  world 
with  us,  all  of  us  are  inclined  to  think  on  whom 
beauty  has  ceased  to  smile  ;  but  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  made  the  same  complaint  before  us ; 
and  our  posterity  will  still  find  beauties  irresis- 
tibly powerful. 

That  the  diseases  commonly  called  nervous, 
tremors,  fits,  habitual  depression,  and  all  the 
maladies  which  proceed  from  laxity  and  debility, 
are  more  freouent  than  in  any  former  time,  is,  I 
believe,  true,  nowever  dcplomble.  But  this  new 
race  of  evils  will  not  be  expelled  b^  the  prohi- 
bition of  tea.  This  general  languor  is  the  effect 
of  general  luxury,  ot  general  iJleneas.  If  it  be 
most  to  be  found  amon^  tea-drinkers,  the  reason 
is,  that  tea  is  one  of  the  stated  amusements  of 
the  idle  and  luxurious.  The  whole  mode  of  life 
is  changed ;  every  kind  of  voluntary  labour, 
everv  exerdse  that  strengthened  the^  nerves  and 
hardened  the  musclet,  is  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
inhabitants  are  crowded  together  in  populous 
cities,  so  that  no  occasion  of  life  requires  much 


motion :  every  one  is  Jiear  to  all  that  he  wants ; 
and  the  rich  and  delicate  seldom  pass  from  one 
street  to  another,  but  in  carriages  of  pleasure. 
Yet  we  eat  and  drink,  or  strive  to  eat  and  drink, 
like  the  hunter  and  huntresses,  the  farmers  and 
the  housewives  of  the  former  generation :  and 
they  that  pass  ten  hours .  in  bed,  and  eight  at 
cards,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  other  six  at  the 
table,  are  taught  to  impute  to  tea  all  the  dis- 
eases which  a  life  unnatural  in  all  its  parts  may 
chance  to  bring  upon  them. 

Tea,  among  the  greater  part  of  those  who  use 
it  most,  is  drunk  in  no  great  quantity.  As  it 
neither  exhilarates  the  heart,  nor  stimulates  the 
palate^  it  is  commonly  an  entertainment  merely 
nominal,  a  pretence  for  assembling  to  prattle,  for 
interrupting  business,  or  diversi^^ng  idleness. 
They  who  drink  one  cup,  and  who  drink  twenty, 
are  eqaally  punctual  in  preparing  or. partaking 
it ;  and  indeed  there  are  few  but  discover  by 
their  indifference  about  it,  that  they  are  brought 
together  not  by  the  tea,  but  the  tea-table.  Three 
jcups  make  the  common  quantity,  so  slightly  im- 
pregnated, that  pierhaps  they  might  be  tmged 
with  the  Mhenian  cicuta,  and  produce  less  effects 
than  these  letters  charge  upon  tea. 

Our  author  proceecw  to  show  yet  other  bad 
qualities  of  this  hated  leaf. 

"  Green  tea,  when  made  strong  even  by  infu 
sion,  is  an  emetic;  nay,  I  am  toM  it  is  used  as 
such  in  China;  a  decoction  of  it  certainly  per- 
forms this  operation ;  yet  by  long  use  it  is  drunk 
by  many  without  such  an  effect  The  infusion 
also,  when  it  is  made  strong,  and  stands  long 
to  draw  the  grosser  particles,  will  convulse  the 
bowels :  even  in  the  manner  commonly  used,  it 
has  this  effect  on  some  constitutions,  as  I  have 
already  remarked  to  you  from  my  own  experi" 
enee, 

"  You  see  I  confess  my  weakness  without  re- 
serve ;  but  those  who  are  very  fond  of  tea,  if 
their  digestion  is  weak,  and  they  find  them- 
selves disordered,  they  gener^ly  ascribe  it  to  any 
cause  excqX  the  true  one.  I  am  aware  that  the 
efiect  just  mentioned  is  imputed  to  the  hot  water ; 
let  it  be  so,  and  my  ar^ment  is  still  good ;  but 
who  pretends  to  say  it  is  not  partly  owing  to  par- 
ticular kinds  of  tea  7  ]>erhaps  such  as  partake  of 
copperas,  which  there  is  cause  to  apprehend  is 
sometimes  the  case  :  if  we  judge  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  said  to  be  cured,  together  with  > 
its  ordinary  effects,  there  is  some  foundation  for 
this  opinion.  Put  a  drop  of  strong  tea,  either 
green  or  bohea,  but  chiefly  the  former,  on  the 
blade  of  a  knife,  thouch  it  is  not  corrosive  m  the 
same  manner  as  vitriol,  yet  there  appears  to  be  a 
corrosive  quality  in  it,  very  difierent  from  that  of 
fruit,  whioi  stams  the  knife.*' 

He  afterwards  auotes  Paulli  to  prove  that  tea 
is  a  desiccative,  and  oi^ht  not  to  be  used  after  the 
fortieth  year,  I  have  then  long  exceeded  the 
limits  of  permission,  but  I  comfort  myself,  that 
all  the  enemies  of  tea  cannot  be  in  the  right  If 
tea  be  desiccative,  according  to  Paulli,  it  cannot 
weaken  the  fibres,  as  our  author  imagines ;  if  it 
be  emetic,  it  must  constringe  the  stomach,  rather 
than  relax  it 

The  formidable  auality  of  tinging  the  knife,  it 
has  in  common  witn  acorns,  the  bark  and  leaves 
of  oak,  and  every  astringent  bark  or  leaf:  the 
copperas  which  is  given  to  the  tea,  is  really  in  tb« 
kmte.    Ink  may  be  made  of  any  ienugineoiw 
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matter  and  astringent  vegetable,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally made  of  ealls  and  copperas. 

From  tea  the  writer  oiip-esses  to  spirituous 
liquors,  about  which  he  will  have  no  controversy 
with  the  "Literary  Magazine:"  we  shall  there- 
fore insert  almost  his  whole  letter,  and  add  to  it 
one  testimony,  that  the  mischiefs  arising  on  every 
side,  from  this  compendious  mode  of  drunken- 
ness, are  enormous  and  insupportable ;  equally 
to  be  found  amone  the  great  and  the  mean; 
filling  palaces  with  disquiet  and  distraction ;  har- 
der to  oe  borne  as  it  cannot  be  mentioned  ;  and 
overwhelming  multitudes  with  incurable  dis- 
eases and  unpitied  poverty. 

*'  Though  tea  and  gin  have  spread  their  bane- 
ful influence  over  this  island  and  his  Majesty's 
other  dominions,  yet  you  may  be  well  assured, 
that  the  governors  ot  the  Foundling  Hospital 
will  exert  their  utmost  skill  and  vigilance  to  pre- 
vent the  children  under  their  care  from  being 
poisoned  or  enervated  by  one  or  the  other. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  of  workhouses  ;  it 
is  well  known,  to  the  shame  of  Uiose  who  are 
charged  with  the  care  of  them,  that  gin  has  been 
too  often  permitted  to  enter  their  gates :  and  the 
debauched  appetites  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
these  houses,  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  it 

"  Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  reme- 
dies: if  laws  are  rigidly  executed  against  mur- 
derers in  the  highway,  those  who  provide  a 
draught  of  gin,  which  we  see  is  murderous^  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced.  I  am  now  informed, 
that  in  certain  hospitals,  where  the  number  of 
the  sick  used  to  be  about  5600  in  14  years, 

"  From  1704  to  171S,  they  increased  to  8189 ; 

"  From  l718to  1734,still augmented  to  12,710 ; 

"  And  from  1734  to  1749,  muUipUed  to  38,147. 

**  What  a  dreadful  spectre  does  this  exhibit  7 
nor  must  we  wonder,  when  satisfactory  evidence 
was  given  before  the  great  council  of  the  nation, 
that  near  eight  millions  of  gallons  of  distilled 
spirits,  at  the  standard  it  is  commonly  reduced  to 
for  drinking,  was  ax^tually  consumed  annually  in 
drams  I  the  shocking  dinercnce  in  4i»  numbers 
of  the  sickf  and  we  may  presume  of  the  dead 
also,  was  supposed  to  keep  pace  with  gin :  and 
the  most  ingenious  and  unpreiudiced  physicians 
ascribed  it  to  this  cause.  What  is  to  be  done 
under  these  melancholy  circumstances  ?  Shall 
we  still  countenance  the  disliUery^  for  the  sake 
of  the  revetme ;  out  of  tenderness  to  the  few  who 
will  suffer  by  its  bein^  abolished  ;  for  fear  of  the 
madness  of  the  people  ;  or  that  foreigners  will 
run  it  in  upon  us?  There  can  be  no  evil  so 
great  as  that  we  now  suffer,  except  the  making 
Uie  same  consumption,  and  paying  for  it  to  fo- 
reigners in  money f  which  I  hope  never  will  be  the 
case. 

"As  to  the  revenue,  it  certainly  may  be  re^ 
placed  by  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  even 
upon  the  bread  we  eat,  or,  in  other  words,  upon 
tne  land,  which  is  the  great  source  of  supply  to 
the  public  and  to  individuals.  Nor  can  I  per- 
suaae  myself,  but  that  the  people  may  be  weaned 
from  the  habit  of  poisoning  themselves.  The 
difficulty  of  smuggling  a  bulky  liqidd,  joined  to 
the  severity  which  ought  to  be  exercised  towards 
smugglers,  whose  iUe^al  commerce  is  of  so  tn- 
femal  a  nature,  must  m  time  produce  the  effect 
desired.  Spirituous  liquors  bein^  abolished,  in- 
stead of  havmgthe  most  undisdphned  and  aban- 
d»oed  poor,  we  mi^t  soon  boa;it  a  race  of  men, 


temperate,  religious,  and  industrious  even  to  a 

Cerb.  We  should  soon  see  the  ponderoiu 
len  of  the  pocr^s  rate  decrease,  and  the  beauty 
and  streTigth  of  the  land  rejuvenate.  Schools, 
workhouses  and  hospitals,  might  then  be  suffi- 
cient to  clear  our  streets  of  distress  aj)d  misery, 
which  never  will  be  the  case  whilst  the  love  of 
poison  prevails,  and  the  means  of  ruin  is  sold  in 
above  one  thousand  houses  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, two  thousand  two  hundred  in  Westminster, 
and  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  in 
Hoi  born  and  Sl  Giles's. 

"But  if  other  uses  still  demand  liquid  jirt,  I 
would  really  propose,  that  it  should  be  sold  odIy 
in  quart  bottles,  sealed  up  with  the  king's  seal, 
with  a  very  hiffh  duty,  and  none  sold  withoot 
being  mixea  with  a  strong  emetic, 

"Many  become  objects  of  charity  by  their  iih 
temperance,  and  this  excludes  others  who  are 
sucn  by  the  unavoidable  accidents  of  life,  or  who 
cannot  by  any  means  support  themsclves.- 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  introducing  new  habits 
of  life,  is  the  most  substantial  charity  ;  and  that 
the  regulation  of  charity-schools,  hospitals,  and 
workhouses,  not  the  augmentation  of  their 
number,  can  make  them  answer  the  wise  ends 
for  which  they  were  instituted. 

"  The  children  of  beggars  should  be  also  taken 
from  them,  and  bred  up  to  labour,  as  children  d 
the  public.  Thus  the  distressed  might  be  reliev- 
ed at  a  sixth  part  of  the  present  expense ;  the 
idle  bo  compelled  to  work  or  starve;  and  the 
mad  be  sent  to  Bedlam.  We  should  not  see 
human  nature  disgraced  by  the  aged,  the  maim- 
ed, the  sickly,  ana  young  children,  begging  their 
bread;  nor  would  compassion  be  ^used  by 
those  who  have  reduced  it  to  an  art  to  catch  tl>e 
unwary.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  common  sense 
and  honesty  in  the  execution  of  laws. 

"To  prevent  such  abuse  in  the  streets,  seems 
more  practicable  than  to  abolish  bad  habits  within 
doors,  where  ^eater  numbers  perish.  We  set 
in  many  familiar  instances  the  fatal  efiects  ol 
example.  The  careless  spending  of  time  among 
servants,  who  are  charged  with  the  care  of  in- 
fants, is  often  fatal;  me  nurse  frequently  de- 
stroys the  child  !  the  poor  infant  being  lelt  ne- 
glected, expires  whilst  she  is  sipping  her  tea! 
This  may  appear  to  you  as  rank  prejudice,  or 
jest ;  but  I  am  assured,  from  the  most  indubitiUe 
evidence,  that  many  very  extraordinary  cases  of 
this  kind  have  really  happened  among  those 
whose  duty  does  not  permit  of  such  kind  of 
habits. 

"  It  is  partly  firom  such  causes,  that  nurses  of 
the  children  of  the  public  oflen  forget  them- 
selves, and  become  impatient  when  inunts  cry : 
the  next  step  to  this,  is  using  extraordinary* 
means  to  quiet  them.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  term  Jnlling  nurse,  as  known  in  some  work- 
houses: Venice  treacle,  poppy  water,  and  Go^ 
frev's  cordial,  have  been  the  kind  instruments  of 
lulling  the  child  to  his  everlasting  rest.  If  these 
pious  women  could  send  up  an  ejaculation  when 
the  child  expired,  all  was  well,  and  no  aoestioni 
asked  by  the  superiors.  An  ingenious  triend  of 
mine  informs  mo,  that  this  has  oeen  so  often  the 
case,  in  some  workhouses,  that  Venice  treacle 
has  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  Lord  havt 
mercy  upon  me,  in  allusion  to  the  nurses'  Aodb- 
n^edf  expression  of  pretended  grief  when  infanti 
expire !    Farewell  /" 
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I  know  not  upon  what  observation  Mr.  Han- 
way  founds  his  confidence  in  the  ffoyemora  of 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  men  of  whom  1  have 
not  any  knowledge,  hut  whom  I  intreat  to  con- 
sider a  little  the  minds  as  well  as  bodies  of  the 
children.  I  am  incUned  to  believe  irreligion 
equally  pernicious  with  gin  and  tea,  and  there- 
fore thjuK  it  not  unseasonable  to  mention,  that 
when  a  few  months  ago  I  wandered  through  the 
Hospital,  I  found  not  a  child  that  seemed  to  have 
heard  of  his  creed  or  the  commandments.  To 
breed  up  children  in  this  manner,  is  to  rescue 
them  from  an  early  grave,  that  they  may  find 
employment  for  the  gibbet ;  from  dym^  in  inno- 
cence, that  they  may  perish  by  their  crimes. 

Having  considered  the  effects  of  tea  upon  the 
health  of  the  drinker,  which,  I  think  he  has  ag- 
gravated in  the  vehemence  of  his  zeal,  and 
which,  after  solipiting  them  by  this  watery  lux- 
ury, year  afler  year,  I  have  not  yet  felt :  he  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  how  it  may  be  shown  to  anect 
oar  interest ;  and  first  calculates  the  national  loss 
by  the  time  spent  in  drinking  tea.  I  have  no 
desire  to  appear  captious,  and  shall  therefore 
readily  admit,  that  tea  is  a  liouor  not  proper  for 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  as  it  supplies  no 
strength  to  labour,  or  relief  to  disease,  but  grati- 
fies the  taste  without  nourishing  the  body.  It  is 
a  barren  superfluity,  to  which  those  who  can 
hardly  procure  what  nature  requires,  cannot  pru- 
dently nabituate  themselves.  Its  proper  use  is 
to  amuse  the  idle,  and  relax  the  studious,  and  di- 
lute the  full  meals  of  those  who  cannot  use  ex- 
ercise, and  will  not  use  abstinence.  That  time 
18  lost  in  this  insipid  entertainment,  cannot  be 
denied ;  man^  trifle  away  at  the  tea-table  those 
moments  which  would  be  better  spent ;  but  that 
any  national  detriment  can  be  inferred  from  this 
waste  of  time,  does  not  evidently  appear,  because 
I  know  not  that  any  work  remains  undone  for 
want  of  hands.  Our  manufactures  seem  to  be 
limited,  not  by  the  possibility  of  work,  but  by 
thepossibility  of  sale. 

His  next  argument  is  more  clear.  He  affirms, 
that  one  hun£-ed  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in 
silver  are  paid  to  the  Chinese  annually,  for  three 
millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  and  that  for  two  mil- 
lions more  brought  clandestinely  from  the  neigh- 
bouring coast,  we  pay,  at  twenty-pence  a  pound, 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-six  pounds.  The  author  justly  con- 
ceives that  this  computation  will  waken  us ;  for, 
says  he,  "  The  loss  of  health,  the  loss  of  time, 
the  injury  of  morals,  are  not  very  sensibly  felt  by 
some,  who  are  alarmed  when  you  talk  of  the 
loss  of  money.**  But  he  excuses  the  East-India 
Company,  as  men  not  obliged  to  be  political 
arithmeticians,  or  to  inquire  so  much  what  the 
nation  loses,  as  how  themselves  may  grow  rich. 
It  is  certain,  that  they  who  drink  tea,  have  no 
riffht  to  complain  of  ttiose  that  import  it ;  but  if 
Mr.  Hanway*s  computation  be  just,  the  impor- 
tation and  the  use  ot  it  ought  at  once  to  be  stop- 
ped by  a  penal  law. 

The  author  allows  one  slight  argument  in  fa- 
▼our  of  tea,  which,  in  my  opinion,  might  be  with 
frr  greater  justice  ui^ed  both  against  that  and 
many  other  parts  of  our  naval  trade.  '<The 
tea-trade  employs  (he  tells  us)  six  ships,  and 
five  or  six  hundred  seamen,  sent  annually  to 
China.  It  likewise  brings  in  a  revenue  of  tnree 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which,  as 


a  tax  on  luxury,  may  be  considered  as  of  great 
utility  to  the  sUte."  The  utility  of  this  tax  I 
cannot  find;  a  tax  on  luxury  is  no  better  than 
another  tax,  unless  it  hinders  luxury,  which  can- 
not be  said  of  the  impost  upon  tea,  while  it  is 
thus  used  by  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  rich 
and  the  poor.  The  truth  is,  that  by  the  loss  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  we  pro- 
cure the  means  of  shifting  three  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand,  at  best,  only  from  one  hand  to 
another ;  but  perhaps  sometimes  into  hands  by 
which  it  is  not  very  honestly  employed.  Of  the 
five  or  six  hundred  seamen  sent  to  China,  I  am 
told  that  sometimes  half,  and  commonly  a  third 
part,  perish  in  the  voyage ;  so  that  instead  of 
setting  this  navigation  against  the  inconve- 
niences already  allesed,  we  may  add  to  them,  the 
yearly  loss  of  two  hundred  men  in  the  prime  of 
life ;  and  reckon,  that  the  trade  of  China  has 
destroyed  ten  thousand  men  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century. 

If  tea  be  thus  pernicious,  if  it  impoverishes 
our  country,  if  it  raises  temptation,  and  gives 
opportunity  to  iUicit  commerce,  which  I  have  al- 
ways looked  on  as  one  of  the  strongest  evidences 
of  the  inefficacy  of  our  law,  the  weakness  of 
our  government,  and  the  corruption  of  our 
people,  let  us  at  once  resolve  to  prohibit  it  for 
ever. 

**  If  the  question  was,  how  to  promote  industry 
most  adomUageoutlyt  in  Ueu  of  our  tea-trade, 
supposing  every  branch  of  our  commerce  to  be 
already  rally  supplied  with  men  and  money?  U 
a  quarter  tne  sum  now  spent  in  tea,  were  Uid 
oilt  annually  in  plantations,  making  public  gar- 
dens, in  paving  and  widening  streets,  in  maamg 
roadSf  in  rendering  rivers  navigable,  erecting  jm- 
laceSf  building  bridget^  or  neat  and  convenient 
houaee  where  are  now  only  huts;  drahung  lands, 
or  rendering  those  which  are  now  barren  of  some 
use;  should  we  not  be  gainers,  and  provide  more 
for  health,  pleasure,  and  long  life,  compared  with 
the  consequences  of  the  tea-trade?'* 

Our  riches  would  be  much  better  employed  to 
these  purposes;  but  if  this  project  does  not 
please,  let  us  first  resolve  to  save  our  money, 
and  we  diall  afterwards  very  easily  find  ways  to 
spend  it. 


REPLY  TO  A  ^APER  IN  THE  GAZETTEER 
OF  MAY  96,  1767. 

FROM  THS  UTKRART  MAGAZINE,  VOL.  H.  P;  253. 

It  is  observed  in  the  sage  Gil  Bias,  that  an  ex- 
asperated author  is  not  easily  pacified.  I  havc^ 
therefore,  very  litile  hope  or  making  my  peace 
with  the  writer  of  the  Eight  Days'  Joumef :  in- 
deed so  little,  that  I  have  long  deliberated  whe- 
ther I  should  not  rather  stt  silently  down  under 
his  displeasure,  than  aggravate  my  misfortune 
by  a  defence  of  which  my  heart  forbodes  the  ill 
success.  Deliberation  is  often  useless.  1  am 
afraid  that  I  have  at  last  made  the  wrong  choice; 
and  that  I  might  better  have  resigned  my  causa 
without  a  struggle,  to  time  and  fortune,  smce  l 
shall  run  the  hazaitl  of  a  new  offence  by  the  n^* 
cessity  of  asking  hhn  why  he  is  angry  7 

Distress  and  terror  often  discover  to  us  those 
faults  with  which  we  should  never  have  reproach- 
ed ourselves  in  a  happy  state.    Yet,  dejected  as 
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1  am,  when  I  review  the  transaction  between  me 
and  this  writer,  I  cannot  find  that  I  have  been 
deficient  in  reverence.     When  his  book  was  first 

{>rinted,  he  hmts  that  I  procured  a  sight  of  it  be- 
bre  it  was  pubhshed.  How  the  si^ht  of  it  was 
procured,  I  do  not  now  very  exactly  remember; 
out  if  my  curiosity  was  greater  than  my  pru- 
dence, if  I  laid  rash  hands  on  the  fatal  volume, 
'  I  have  surely  suffered  like  him  who  burst  the 
box,  from  which  evil  rushed  into  the  world. 

I  took  it,  however,  and  inspected  it  as  the 
work  of  an  author  not  higher  than  myself ;  and 
was  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  when  I  found  that 
these  letters  were  tu^  written  to  be  printed.  I 
concluded,  however,  that  though  not  written  to 
be  printed,  they  were  printed  to  be  ready  and  in- 
serted one  of  them  in  the  collection  of  Novem- 
ber last.  Not  many  days  afler  I  received  a  note, 
informing  me,  that  I  ou^ht  to  have  waited  for  a 
more  correct  edition.  This  injunction  was  obey- 
ed. The  edition  appeared,  and  I  supposed  my- 
self at  libertv  to  tell  my  thoughts  upon  it,  as 
upon  any  other  book,  upon  a  royal  manifesto, 
or  an  act  of  parliament.  But  see  the  fate  of  ig- 
norant temerity !  I  now  find,  but  find  too  late, 
that  instead  of  a  writer  whose  only  power  is  in 
bis  pen,  I  have  irritated  an  important  member  of 
an  important  corporation;  a  man  who,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  letters,  puts  horses  to  his  chariot 

It  was  allowed  to  the  disputant  of  old  to  yield 
up  the  controversy  with  little  resistance  to  the 
master  of  forty  legions.  Those  who  know  how 
weakly  naked  truth  can  defend  her  advocates, 
would  forgive  me  if  I  should  pay  the  same  re- 
spect to  a  GJovemor  of  the  Foundlings.  Yet 
the  consciousness  of  my  own  rectitude  of  inten- 
tion incites  me  to  ask  once  again,  how  I  have 
offended  ? 

There  are  only  three  subjects  upon  which 
my  unlucky  pen  has  happened  to  venture.  Tea ; 
the  author  of  the  Journal ;  and  the  Foundling 
Hospital. 

-  Or  tea  what  have  I  said  7  That  I  have  drank 
it  twenty  years  without  hurt,  and  therefore  be- 
lieve it  not  to  be  poison ;  that  if  it  dries  the 
fibres,  it  cannot  soften  them;  that  if  it  con- 
stringes,  it  cannot  relax.  I  have  modestly  doubted 
whemer  it  has  diminished  the  strength  of  our 
•  men,  or  the  beauty  of  our  women  ;  and  whether 
it  much  hinders  the  progress  of  our  woollen  or 
iron  manufactures  ;  but  I  allowed  it  to  be  a  bar- 
ren superfluity,  neither  medicinal  nor  nutricious, 
that  neither  supplied  strength  nor  cheerfulness, 
neither  relieved  weariness,  nor  exhilarated  sor- 
row :  I  inserted,  without  charge  or  suspicion  of 
falsehood,  the  sums  exported  to  purchase  it ;  and 
proposed  a  law  to  prohibit  it  for  ever. 

Of  the  author  I  unfortunately  said,  that  his 
injunction  was  somewhat  too  magisterial  This 
I  said  before  I  knew  that  he  was  a  Governor  of 
the  Foundlings ;  but  he  seems  inclined  to  punish 
this  failure  of  respect,  as  the  Czar  of  Muscovy 
made  war  upon  Sweden,  because  he  was  not 
treated  with  sufficient  honours  when  he  passed 
through  the  country  in  disguise.  Yet  was  not 
this  irreverence  without  extenuation.  Some- 
thing was  said  of  the  merit  of  meaning  well,  and 
the  .Toumalist  was  declared  to  be  a  man  whose 
failing  might  well  he  pardoned  for  h4s  virtues. 
This  is  the  highest  praise  which  human  gratitude 
can  confer  upon  human  merit ;  praise  that  would 
ha%o  more  than  satisfied  Titus  or  Augustus,  but  I 


which  I  must  own  to  be  inadequate  and  pemi* 
rious,  when  offered  to  the  member  of  an  impor- 
tant corporation. 

I  am  asked  whether  I  meant  to  satirise  the 
man,  or  criticise  the  writer,  when  I  say  thai  he 
believesy  only  perhaps  because  he  has  ineUnation  t» 
believe  t/,  that  the  English  and  Dutch  cotuumt 
more  tea  than  the  vast  empire  of  Chinal  Between 
the  writer  and  the  man  I  did  not  at  that  time 
consider  the  distinction.  The  writer  I  found  not 
of  more  than  mortal  might,  and  1  did  not  imme- 
diately recollect  that  the  man  put  horses  to  hii 
chariot  But  I  did  not  write  wholly  wiiboui 
consideration.  I  knew  but  two  causes  of  bdief, 
evidence  and  inclination.  What  evidence  Um 
Journalist  could  have  of  the  Chinese  consomp' 
tion  of  tea,  I  was  not  able  to  discover.  The  offi* 
cers  of  the  East  India  Company  are  excluded, 
ihey  best  know  why,  from  the  towns  and  the 
country  of  China ;  they  are  treated  as  we  treat 
gipsies  and  vagrants,  and  obliged  to  retire  eveiy 
night  to  their  own  hovel.  What  intelligenca 
such  travellers  may  bring,  is  of  no  great  impor- 
tance. And  though  the  missionaries  boast  of 
having  once  f>enetrated  further,  I  think  they 
have  never  calculated  the  tea  drank  by  the 
Chinese.  There  being  thus  no  evidence  for  his 
opinion,  to  what  could  I  ascribe  il  but  to  incli- 
nation ? 

I  am  yet  charged  more  heavily  for  having  said, 
that  he  has  no  intention  to  find  any  thing  ri^ht  d 
home,  I  believe  every  reader  restrained  this  im- 
putation to  the  subjea  which  produced  it,  and 
supposed  me  to  insinuate  only  that  he  meant  to 
spare  no  part  of  the  tea-table,  whether  essence 
or  circumstance.  But  this  line  he  has  selected 
as  an  instance  of  virulence  and  acrimony,  and 
confutes  it  by  a  lofty  and  splendid  panegyric  oo 
himself.  He  asserts,  that  he  finds  many  things 
right  at  home,  and  that  he  loves  his  country 
almost  to  enthusiasm. 

I  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  he  had  found  in 
his  country  many  things  to  please  him ;  nor  did 
I  suppose  that  he  desired  the  same  inversion  of 

Epart  of  life,  as  of  the  use  of  tea.  The  pn> 
of  drinking  tea  sour,  showed  indeed  such  a 
lition  to  practical  paradoxes,  that  there  was 
reason  to  fear  lest  some  succeeding  letter  should 
recommend  the  dress  of  the  Picts,  or  the  cookery 
of  the  Eskimaux.  However,  1  met  with  no  other 
innovations,  and  therefore  was  wiUing  to  hope 
that  he  found  something  right  at  home. 

But  his  love  of  his  country  seemed  not  to  rise 
quite  to  enthusiasm,  when,  amidst  his  ra^B 
against  tea,  he  made  a  smooth  apology  for  the 
ESist  India  Company,  as  men  wno  might  not 
think  themselves  obhged  to  be  political  arithme- 
ticians. I  hold,  thoudli  no  entnusiastic  patriot, 
that  every  man  who  uvea  and  trades  under  the 
protection  of  a  community,  is  obliged  to  consider 
whether  he  hurts  or  benefits  those  who  protect 
him ;  and  that  the  moet  which  can  be  indulged 
to  private  interest  is  a  neutral  traffic,  if  any  such 
can  be,  by  which  our  countiy  ia  not  injured, 
though  it  may  not  be  benefited!. 

But  he  now  renews  his  declamation  against 
tea,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  or  power  of 
those  that  have  interest  or  inclination  to  support 
iL  I  know  not  of  what  power  or  greatness  he 
may  dream.  The  importers  only  have  an  interest 
in  defending  it  I  am  sure  they  are  not  great, 
and  I  hope  Uiey  are  not  poworfuL   Those  vbost 
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incVnation  leads  them  to  continue  this  practice, 
are  too  numerous,  but  I  believe  their  power  is 
snch  as  the  Journalist  may  defy  without  enthu- 
siasm. The  love  of  our  country,  when  it  rises 
to  enthusiasm,  is  au  ambiguous  and  uncertain 
virtue:  when  a  man  is  enthusiastic,  he  ceases  to 
be  reasonable,  and  when  he  once  departs  from 
reason,  what  will  he  do  but  drink  sour  tea  7  As 
the  Journalist,  though  enthusiastically  zealous 
for  his  country,  has,  with  regard  to  smaller 
things,  the  placid  happiness  of  philosophical  in- 
difl'erence,  1  can  give  him  no  disturbance  by 
advising  him  to  restrain  even  the  love  of  his 
country  within  due  limits,  lest  it  should  some- 
times swell  too  high,  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  his 
soul,  and  leave  less  room  for  the  love  of  truth. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  review  my 
positions  concerning  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
What  I  declared  last  month,  I  declare  now  once 
more,  that  I  found  none  of  the  children  that  ap- 
peared to  have  heard  the  catechism.  It  is  in- 
quired how  I  wandered,  and  how  I  examined  ? 
There  is  doubtless  subtilty  in  the  question;  I 
know  not  well  how  to  answer  it.  Happily  I 
did  not  wander  alone ;  I  attended  some  ladies 
with  another  gentleman,  who  all  heard  and 
assisted  the  inquiry  with  eoual  grief  and  indig- 
nation. I  did  not  conceal  my  observations. 
Notice  was  given  of  this  shameful  defect  soon 
after,  at  my  request,  to  one  of  the  highest  names 
of  the  society.  This  I  am  now  told  is  incredible ; 
but  since  it  is  true,  and  the  past  is  out  of  human 
power,  the  most  important  corporation  cannot 
make  it  false.  But  why  is  it  incredible  ?  Be- 
cause in  the  rules  of  the  Hospital  the  children 
are  ordered  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  religion. 
Orders  are  easily  made,  but  they  do  not  execute 
themselves.  They  say  their  catechism,  at  stated 
times,  under  an  able  master.  But  tliis  able 
master  was,  I  think,  not  elected  before  last 
February ;  and  my  visit  happened,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  November.  The  children  were  shy  when 
interrogated  by  a  stranger.  This  may  be  true, 
but  the  same  shyness  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
hindered  them  from  answering  other  questions ; 
and  I  wonder  why  children  so  much  accustomed 
to  new  spectators  should  be  eminently  shy. 

My  opponent,  in  the  first  paragraph,  calls  the 
inference  that  I  made  from'  this  negligenoe,  a 
hasty  conclusion :  to  the  decency  of  this  expres- 
sion I  had  notliing  to  object :  but  as  he  grew  hot 
in  his  career,  his  enthusiasm  began  to  sparkle ; 
and  in  the  vehemence  of  his  postscript,  he  charfi[cs 
my  assertions,  and  my  reasons  for  advancing 
them,  with  folly  and  malice.  His  argumentation 
being  somewhat  enthusiastical,  I  cannot  fully 
comprehend,  but  it  seems  to  stand  thus :  my  in- 
sinuations are  foolish  or  malicious,  since  I  know 
nut  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Hospital ;  for  he 
that  knows. .  the  governors  of  liie  Hospital, 
must  be  very  foolish  or  malicious. 

He  has,  however,  so  much  kindness  for  me, 
that  he  advises  me  to  consult  my  safety  when  I 
talk  of  corporations.  I  know  not  what  the  most 
important  corporation  can  do,  bccomine^  man- 
hood, by  which  my  safety  is  endangered.  My 
reputation  is  safe,  for  I  can  prove  the  fact ;  my 
quiet  is  safe,  for  I  meant  well ;  and  for  any  other 
safety,  I  am  not  used  to  be  very  solicitous. 

I  am  always  sorry  when  I  see  any  being  labour- 
ing in  vain ;  and  in  return  for  the  Journalist's 
attention  to  my  safety,  1  will  confess  some  com- 
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passion  for  his  tumultnons  resentment;  since 
all  his  invectives  fume  intcMie  air,  with  so  htti« 
effect  upon  me,  that  I  still  esteem  him  as  ona 
that  has  the  merit  of  meaning  xoeU ;  and  still  b^ 
lieve  hhn  to  be  a  man  whotefaiUnga  may  bejuskjf 
pardoned  for  hit  virtues. 


REVIEW  OF   AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  WRITIN08 
AND  GENIUS  OF  POPE. 

PROM   THE    LITERART   MAGAZINE,  1756. 

This  is  a  very  curious  and  entertaining  mis- 
cellany of  critical  remarks  and  literaiy  history. 
Though  the  book  promises  nothing  but  observa- 
tions on  the  writings  of  Pope,  yet  no  opportunity 
is  neglected  of  introducing  the  character  of  any 
other  writer,  or  the  mention  of  any  performance 
or  event  in  which  learning  is  interested.  From 
Pope,  however,  he  always  takes  his  hint,  and  to 
Pope  he  returns  again  from  his  digressions.  The 
facts  which  he  mentions,  though  they  are  seldom 
anecdotes  in  a  rigorous  sense,  are  often  such  as 
are  very  little  known,  and  such  as  will  delight 
more  readers  than  nakq^l  criticism. 

As  he  examines  the  works  of  this  great  poet 
in  an  order  nearly  dironological,  he  necessarily 
begins  with  his  pastorals,  which,  considered  as 
representations  of  any  kind  of  life,  he  very  justly 
censures;  for  there  is  in  them  a  mixture  of 
Grecian  and  English,  of  ancient  and  modeni| 
images.  Windsor  is  coupled  with  Hyhla^  ana 
Thanes  with  Pactohis,  He  then  compares  some 
passages  which  Pope  has  imitated  or  translated, 
with  the  imitation  or  version,  and  gives  the  pre- 
ference to  tlie  originals,  perhaps  not  always  apon 
convincing  arguments. 

Theocritus  makes  his  lover  wish  to  be  a  bee, 
that  he  might  creep  among  the  leaves  that  form 
the  chaplet  of  his  mistress.  Pope's  enamoured 
swain  lon^  to  be  made  the  captive  bird  that 
sings  in  his  fair  one's  bower,  tiiat  siie  might 
listen  to  his  songs,  and  reward  them  with  her 
kisses.  The  critic  prefers  the  image  of  Theo- 
critus as  more  wild,  more  delicate,  and  more  un 
common. 

It  is  natural  for  a  lover  to  wish  that  he  might 
he  any  thing  that  could  Come  near  to  his  lady. 
But  we  more  naturally  desire  to  be  that  which 
she  fondles  and  caresses,  than  that  which  she 
would  avoid,  at  least  would  neglect  The  supe- 
rior delicacy  of  Theocritus  I  cannot  discover,  not 
can  indeed  find,  that  either  in  the  one  or  the  other 
hnage  there  is  any  want  of  delicacy.  Which  of 
the  two  images  was  less  common  m  the  time  of 
the  poet  who  used  it,  for  on  that  consideration 
the  merit  of  novelty  depends,  I  think  it  is  now 
out  of  any  critic's  power  to  decide. 

He  remarks,  I  am  afraid  with  too  much  jus- 
tice, that  there  is  not  a  single  new  thought  in 
the  pastorals ;  and  with  equal  reason  declares, 
that  their  chief  beauty  coi.sists  in  their  correct 
and  musical  versification,  which  has  so  influenced 
the  English  ear,  as  to  render  every  moderate 
rhymer  narmonions. 

In  his  examination  of  the  Messiakf  he  justly 
observes  some  deviations  from  the  inspired  au- 
thor, which  weaken  the  imagery,  and  dispirit 
the  expression. 

On  Windsor  Forest^  he  declares,  I  think  witli" 
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out  proof,  that  descriptive  poctrv  was  by  no 
means  the  excelleflce  of  Pope  ;  he  draws  this 
inference  from  the  few  images  introduced  in  this 
poem,  which  would  not  equally  belong  to  any 
other  place.  He  must  inquire  whether  Wind' 
sor  Forest  hxs  in  reality  any  thing  peculiar. 

The  Sta^'chase  is  not,  he  says,  so  full,  so  ani- 
mated, and  so  circumstantiated  as  Somerville's. 
Barely  to  say  that  one  performance  is  not  so 
good  as  another,  is  to  criticise  with  little  exact- 
ness. But  Pope  has  directed  that  we  should  in 
every  work  regard  the  author's  end.  Tlie  Stag- 
chase  is  the  main  subject  of  Somerville,  and 
might  therefore  be  properly  dilated  in  all  its  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  Pope  it  is  only  incidental,  and 
was  to  be  despatched  in  a  few  lines. 

He  makes  a  just  observation,  "  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  external  beauties  of  nature  is 
usually  the  first  effort  of  a  young  genius,  before 
he  hath  studied  nature  and  passions.  Some  of 
Milton's  most  early  as  well  as  most  exquisite 
pieces  are  his  Lycidas,  PAUtgro^  and  R  PeruerosOf 
if  we  ma]r  except  his  ode  on  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  which  is  indeed  prior  in  order  of  time, 
and  in  which  a  penetrating  critic  might  have  ob- 
served the  seeas  of.  that  boundless  imagination 
which  was  one  day  t«  produce  the  Paradise 
Lost" 

Mentioning  Thomson  and  other  descriptive 
poets,  he  remarks,  that  writers  fail  in  their  co- 
pies for  want  of  acquaintance  with  originals,  and 
juatlj  ridicules  those  who  think  they  can  form 
just  ideas  of  valleys,  mountains,  and  rivers,  in  a 
garret  of  the  Strand.  For  this  reason  I  cannot 
regret  with  this  author,  that  Pope  laid  asicfe  his 
design  of  writing  American  pastorals  ;  for  as  be 
must  have  painted  scenes  which  he  never  saw, 
and  manners  which  he  never  knew,  his  perform- 
ance, though  it  might  have  been  a  pleasing 
amusement  of  fancy,  would  have  exhibited  no 
representation  of  nature  or  of  life. 

After  the  pastorals,  the  critic  considers  the 
lyric  poetry  ot  Pope,  and  dwells  longest  on  the 
Ode  on  St,  CecUia^s  Day,  which  he,  like  the  rest 
of  mankind,  places  next  to  that  of  Dryden,  and 
not  much  below  it.  He  remarks  after  Mr. 
Snence,  that  the  first  stanza  is  a  perfect  concert 
Tne  second  he  thinks  a  little  flat ;  he  justly 
commends  the  fourth,  but  without  notice  of  the 
best  line  in  that  stanza,  or  in  the  poem : 

Transported  demi-gods  stood  round. 
And  men  grew  heroes  at  the  sound. 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  ode  he  objects  to  the 
stanza  of  triumph : 

Thus  song  could  reveal,  Ice 

as  written  in  a  measure  ridiculous  and  bur- 
lesque, and  justifies  his  answer  by  observing 
that  Addison  uses  the  same  numbers  in  the 
scene  of  Rosamond  between  Grideline  and  Sir 
Trusty : 

How  unhappy  is  he,  kc 

That  the  measure  is  the  same  in  both  passages, 
must  be  confessed,  and  both  poets  perhaps  chose 
their  numbers  properly ;  for  they  both  meant  to 
express  a  kina  of  airy  hilarity.  The  two  pas- 
sions of  merriment  and  exultation  are  undoubt- 
edly different ;  they  are  as  different  as  a  gambol 
and  a  triumph,  but  each  is  a  species  of  joy ;  and 
poetical  measures  have  not  in  any  language  been  I 
so  far  refined  as  to  provide  for  the  subdivisions  J 


of  passion.  They  can  only  be  adapted  to  gsoe- 
ral  purposes;  but  the  particular  and  mznuter 
propriety  must  be  sought  only  in  the  sentiment 
and  language.  Thus  the  numbers  are  the  same 
in  Colih*9  Complaint,  and  in  the  ballad  of  Dsr^f 
and  Joan,  though  in  one  sadness  is  represeoted, 
and  in  the  other  tranouillity  ;  so  the  measure  ii 
the  same  of  Pope's  Unforlunatt  LoAh  *^  ^ 
iVowe  of  Voihtre. 

He  observes  very  justly,  that  the  odes  both  of 
Dryden  and  Pope  conclude  unsuitably  and  on- 
naturally  with  epigram. 

He  then  spends  a  page  upon  Mr.  Handd's 
music  to  Dryden^s  ode,  s^d  speaks  of  him  with 
that  regard  which  he  has  generally  obtained 
among  the  lovers  of  sound.  He  mids  soa»> 
thing  amiss  in  the  air  <*With  ravished  ears,"  bat 
has  overlooked  or  forgotten  tbe  grossest  &iilt  io 
that  composition,  which  is  that  in  this  line* 

Revenge,  revenge,  Timotheus  criea. 

He  has  laid  much  stress  upon  the  two  latter 
words,  which  are  merely  words  of  connexioo, 
and  ought  in  music  to  be  considered  as  paren> 
theticaC 

From  this  ode  is  struck  out  a  digression  on 
the  nature  of  odes,  and  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  the  ancients  and  modems.  He  bbcd- 
tions  the  chorus  which  Pope  wrote  for  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham ;  and  thence  takes  occasioB  to 
treat  of  the  chorus  of  the  ancients.  He  theo 
comes  to  another  ode,  of  "  The  dying  Clarigimn 
to  his  Sjui,**  in  which  finding  an  apparent  imita- 
tion of  Flatman,  he  falls  mto  a  pleasing  and 
learned  speculation  on  the  resemblmg  passagsi 
to  be  found  in  different  poets. 

He  mentions  with  great  regard  Pope's  ode  on 
Soiitude,  written  when  he  was  bat  twelve  yean 
old,  but  omits  to  mention  the  poem  on  Suaui, 
composed,  I  think,  as  early,  with  much  greater 
elegance  of  diction,  music  of  numbcars,  extent 
of  observation,  and  force  of  thought.  If  be 
had  happened  to  think  on  Baillet's  chapter  of 
Enfant  edtbrtt,  he  might  have  made  on  this  oc- 
casion a  very  entertaining  dissertation  on  euiy 
excellence. 

He  comes  next  to  the  Etsay  on  CnUeit&L,  tbe 
stupendous  performance  of  a  youth  not  yet 
twenty  years  old ;  and  after  having  detailed  tbe 
felicities  of  condition  to  which  be  imagines  Pope 
to  have  owed  his  wonderful  prematurity  of  nund, 
he  tells  us  that  he  is  well  informed  this  essay 
was  first  written  in  prose.  There  is  notbini; 
improbable  in  the  report,  nothing  indeed  but 
what  is  more  likely  than  the  contrary ;  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  to  hint  to  this  writer  and  all 
others,  the  danger  and  weakness  of  trusting  too 
readily  to  information.  Nothing  but  experience 
could  evince  the  frequency  of  ^•'^  infonnatioo, 
or  enable  any  man  Io  conceiva  .«iat  so  many 
groundless  reports  should  be  propagated  as 
every  man  of^  eminence  may  hear  of  himselfl 
Some  men  relate  what  they  tiiink  as  what  they 
know ;  some  men  of  confused  memories  and 
habitual  inaccuracy  ascribe  to  one  man  wbat 
belongs  to  another ;  and  some  talk  on  without 
thought  or  care.  A  few  men  are  sufficient  to 
broach  falsehoods,  which  sre  afterwards  inno- 
cently diffused  by  successive  relaters. 

He  proceeds  on  examining  passage  after  pas- 
sage of  this  essay  ;  but  we  must  pass  over  all 
thoM  eritidsms  to  which  we  haye  not  sosaething 
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to  add  or  to  object,  or  where  thia  author  does  not 
differ  from  the  general  voice  of  mankind.  We 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  censure  of  thie 
comparison  of  a  student  advancing  in  science 
with  a  traveller  passing  the  Alps,  which  is  per- 
haps the  best  simile  in  our  language ;  that  in 
which  the  most  exact  resemblance  is  traced  be- 
tween things  in  appearance  utterly  unrelated  to 
each  other.  That  the  last  line  conveys  no  new 
ideoj  is  not  true;  it  makes  particular  what 
was  before  general  Whether  the  description 
which  he  adds  from  another  author  be,  as  he 
■ays,  more  full  and  striking  than  that  of  Pope,  is 
not  to  be  inquired.  Pope's  descript'on  ts  rela- 
tive, and  can  admit  no  peater  length  than  is 
usually  allowed  to  a  simile,  nor  any  other  par- 
ticulars than  such  as  form  the  corespondence. 

Unvaried  rhymes,  says  tliis  writer,  highly  dis- 
gust readers  of  a  good  ear.  It  is  surely  not  the 
ear  but  the  mind  that  is  offended.  The  fault 
arising  from  the  use  of  common  rhymes  is,  that 
by  reading  the  past  line  the  second  may  be 
guessed,  and  half  the  composition  loses  the 
grace  of  novelty. 

On  occasion  of  the  mention  of  an  alexandrine, 
the  critic  observes,  that  **the  alexandrine  may 
be  thought  a  modem  measure,  but  that  Robert 
of  GUmeester'a  Wife  is  an  alexandrine,  with  the 
addition  of  two  syllables ;  and  that  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  translated  the  Psalms  in  the  same 
measure  of  fourteen  syllables,  though  they  are 
printed  otherwise." 

Thig  seems  not  to  be  accurately  conceived  or 
expressed :  an  alexandrine  with  the  addition  of 
two  syllables,  is  no  more  an  alexandrine  than 
with  the  detraction  of  two  syllables.  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  did  generally  write  in  the  alternate 
measure  of  eight  and  six  syllables ;  but  Hopkins 
commonly  rhymed  the  first  and  third,  Stemhold 
only  the  second  and  fourth  :  so  that  Stemhold 
may  be  considered  as  writing  couplets  of  long 
lines  ;  but  Hopkins  wrote  regular  stanzas.  From 
the  practice  otprintinc^  the  long  lines  of  fourteen 
syllables  in  two  short  lines,  arose  the  license  of 
some  of  our  poets,  who,  though  professing  to 
write  in  stanzas,  neglected  the  rhymes  oi  the 
first  and  third  lines. 

Pope  has  mentioned  Petronius  amons  the 
^preat  names  of  criticism,  as  the  remark er  justly 
observes,  without  any  critical  merit  •  It  is  to  be 
suspected  that  Pope  had  never  read  his  hook, 
and  mentioned  him  on  the  credit  of  two  or  three 
sentences  which  he  had  often  seen  quoted,  ima- 
gining that  where  there  was  so  much  there  must 
necessarily  be  more.  Young  men  in  haste  to  be 
renowned,  too  frequently  talk  of  books  which 
they  have  scarcely  seen. 

The  revival  of  learning  mentioned  in  this 
poem,  affords  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  the 
chief  periods  of  literary  history,  of  which  this 
writer  reckons  five :  thit  of  Alexander,  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadclphus,  of  Augustus,  of  Leo  the 
Tenth,  of  Clucen  Anne. 

These  observations  are  concluded  with  a  re- 
mark which  deserves  great  attention  :  "  In  no 
polished  nation,  after  criticism  has  been  much 
studied,  and  the  rules  of  writing  established,  has 
Any  very  extraordinary  book  ever  appeared." 

The  Rape  qf  the  Lock  was  always  regarded 
bv  Pope  as  the  highest  production  of  his  genius. 
On  occasion  of  this  work,  the  history  of  the 
comic  heroic  is  given ;  and  we  are  told  that  it 


descended  fromFassoni  toBoileau,  from  Boilcaa 
to  Garth,  and  from  Garth  to  Pope.  Garth  is 
mentioned  perhaps  with  too  much  honour;  but 
all  are  confessed  to  he  inferior  to  Pope.  There 
is  in  his  remarks  on  this  work  no  discovery  of  any 
latent  beauty,  nor  any  thing  subtle  or  striking : 
he  is  indeed  commonly  right,  but  has  discu^eu 
no  difhcult  question. 

The  next  pieces  to  be  considered  are  the  Vertet 
to  the  J^emory  of  an  unfortunate  Lady^  the  Pro- 
togue  to  CatOf  and  Epilogue  to  Jane  Sfwre,  The 
first  piece  he  commends.  On  occasion  of  tlie 
second  he  digresses,  according  to  his  custom, 
into  a  learned  dissertation  on  tragedies,  and  conw 
pares  the  English  and  French  with  the  Greek 
stage.  He  justly  censures  Cato  for  want  of  action 
and  of  characters  ;  but  scarcely  does  justice  to 
the  sublimity  of  some  speeches,  and  the  philo- 
sophical exactnest  in  the  sentiments.  "The 
simile  of  mount  Atlas,  and  that  of  the  Numidian 
traveller  smothered  in  the  sands,  are  indeed  in 
character,"  says  the  critic,  "  but  sufficiently  ob- 
vious." The  simile  of  the  mountain  is  indeed 
common  ;  but  of  that  of  the  traveller  I  do  not 
remember.  That  it  is  obvious,  is  easy  to  say, 
and  easy  to  deny.  Many  things  are  obvious 
when  they  are  taught. 

He  proceeds  to  criticise  the  other  works  of 
Addison,  till  the  Epilogue  calls  his  attention  to 
Rowe,  whose  character  he  discusses  in  the  same 
manner  with  sufficient  freedom  and  sufficient 
candour. 

The  translation  of  the  Epistle  of  Sappho  to 
Phaon,  is  next  considered :  but  S'appho  and  Ovid 
are  more  the  subjects  of  this  disquisition  than 
Pope.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over  it  to  a  piece 
of  more  importance,  the  Epistle  ofEloisa  to  ^be- 
lardf  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
works  on  which  the  reputation  of  Pope  will 
stand  in  future  times. 

The  critic  pursues  Eloisa  through  all  the 
changes  of  passion,  produces  the  passages  of  her 
letters  to  wnich  any  allusion  is  made,  and  inter- 
sperses n(iany  agreeable  particulars  and  inciden- 
tal relations.  There  is  not  much  profundity  of 
criticism,  because  the  beauties  are  sentiments  of 
nature,  which  the  learned  and  the  ignorant  feel 
alike.  It  is  justly  remarked  by  him,  that  the 
wish  of  Eloisa  for  the  happy  passage  of  Abelard 
into  the  other  world,  is  formed  according  to  the 
ideas  of  mystic  devotion. 

These  are  the  pieces  examined  in  this  volume; 
whether  the  remaining  part  of  the  work  will  be 
one  volume  or  more,  perhaps  the  writer  himself 
cannot  yet  inform  us.  This  piece  is,  however, 
a  complete  work,  so  far  as  it  goes;  and  the 
writer  IS  of  opinion  that  he  has  despatched  the 
chief  part  of  this  task :  for  he  ventures  to  re- 
mark, that  the  reputation  of  Pope  as  a  poet, 
among  posterity,  will  be  principally  founded  on 
his  nindsor  Forest,  Rape  of  the  Lock,  and  EUoisa 
toMelard;  while  the  facts  and  characters  al- 
luded to  in  his  late  writings  will  be  forgotten 
and  unknown,  and  their  poignancy  and  propri- 
ety little  relished ;  for  wit  and  satire  are  transi- 
tory  and  perishable,  but  nature  and  passion  are 
eteraaL 

He  has  interspersed  some  passages  of  Pope's 
life,  with  which  most  readers  will  be  pleased. 
When  Pope  was  yet  a  child,  his  father,  who  had 
been  a  merchant  in  London,  retired  to  Binfield. 
He  was  taught  to  read  by  an  aunt;  and  learned 
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to  write  without  a  master,  by  copying  printed 
books.  His  father  used  to  order  nim  to  make 
English  verses,  and  would  oblij;e  him  to  correct 
and  retouch  them  over  and  over,  and  at  last 
could  say,  "These  are  good  rhymes." 

At  ciorht  years  of  age,  he  was  committed  to 
one  Tavemer,  a  priest,  who  taught  him  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek.  At  this  time 
he  met  with  Oipfleby's  Homer,  which  seized  his 
attention ;  he  fell  next  upon  Sandys*s  Ovid,  and 
remembered  these  two  translations  with  pleasure 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

About  ten,  being  at  school  near  TTyde-Park- 
corner,  he  was  taken  to  the  playhouse,  and  was 
80  struck  with  the  splendour  of  the  drama,  that 
he  formed  a  kind  of  play  out  of  Ogleby's  Homer, 
intermixed  with  verses  of  his  own.  He  per- 
suaded the  head-boys  to  act  this  piece,  and  Ajax 
was  performed  by  his  master's  «;^ardener.  They 
were  habited  according  to  the  pictures  in  Ogleby. 
At  twelve  he  retired  with  his  father  to  Wmdsor 
Forest,  and  formed  himself  by  study  in  the  best 
English  poets. 

In  this  extract  it  was  thought  convenient  to 
dwell  chiefly  upon  such  observations  as  relate 
immediately  to  Pone,  without  deviating  with 
the  author  mto  incidental  inquiries.  We  mtend 
to  kindle,  not  to  extinguish,  curiosity,  by  this 
slight  sketch  of  a  work  abounding  with  curious 
quotations  and  pleasing  disquisitions.  He  must 
be  much  acquainted  with  literary  history,  both 
of  remote  and  late  time;*,  who  does  not  find  in 
this  essay  many  things  which  he  did  not  know 
before :  and  if  there  be  any  too  learned  to  be 
instructed  in  facts  or  opinions,  he  may  yet  pro- 
periy  read  this  book  as  a  just  specimen  of  lite- 
rary moderation. 


REVIEW  OF  A  FREE  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NA- 
TURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL. 

This  is  a  treatise  consisting  of  Six  Letters 
upon  a  very  difficult  and  important  question, 
which  I  am  afraid  this  author's  endeavours  will 
not  free  from  the  perplexity  which  has  entangled 
the  speculatists  of  all  a^es,  and  which  niust 
always  continue  while  we  see  but  in  part.  He 
calls  it  a  Free  Inquiry^  and  indeed  hiB  freedom  is, 
I  think,  greater  than  his  modesty.  Though  he 
is  far  from  the  contemptible  arrogance,  or  the 
impious  licentiousness,  of  BoHngbroke,  yet  he 
decides  too  easily  upon  questions  out  of  the 
reach  of  human  determination,  with  too  little 
consideration  of  mortal  weakness,  and  with  too 
much  vivacity  for  the  necessary  caution. 

In  the  first  letter  on  Evil  in  general^  he  ob- 
serves, that  "it  is  the  solution  of  this  important 
question,  whence  came  Evil,  alone,  that  can  ascer- 
tain the  moral  characteristic  of  Good,  without 
which  there  is  an  end  of  all  distinction  between 
Good  and  Evil.»*  Yet  he  begins  this  Inquiry  by 
this  declaration:  **That  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being,  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  benevolent, 
the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things, 
is  a  truth  so  clearly  demonstrated,  that  it  shall 
'  be  here  taken  for  granted."  What  is  this  but  to 
say,  that  we  have  already  reason  to  grant  the 
existence  of  those  attributes  of  God,  which  the 
present  Inquiry  is  designed  to  prove?  The 
present  Inquiry  is  then  surely  made  to  no  pur- 
pose.   The  attributes,  wk  the  demonstration  of  ^ 


which  the  solution  of  this  great  question  is 
necessary,  have  been  demonstrated  without  an? 
solution,  or  by  means  of  the  solution  of  some 
former  writer. 

He  rejects  the  Manichean  system,  but  impulM 
to  it  an  absurdity,  from  which,  amidst  all  its 
absurdities,  it  seems  to  be  free,  and  adopts  ibf 
system  of  Mr.  Pope.  "  That  pain  is  no  evil,  if 
asserted  with  regard  to  the  individuals  who  »uf- 
fer  it,  is  downright  nonsense :  but  if  conriderwi 
as  it  affects  the  universal  system,  is  an  undoabled 
truth,  and  moans  only^at  there  is  no  more  pain 
in  it  than  what  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
happiness.  How  many  soever  of  these  enls 
then  force  themselves  into  the  creation,  so  lonti 
as  the  good  preponderates,  it  is  a  work  well 
worthy  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence;  and 
notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of  its  parts, 
the  whole  is  most  undoubtedly  perfect"  And 
in  the  former  part  of  the  Letter,  he  givei  the 
principle  of  his  system  in  these  words :  "Omni- 
potence cannot  work  contradictions,  it  can  only 
affect  all  possible  things.  But  so  little  are  we 
acquainted  with  the  whole  system  of  natore, 
that  we  know  not  what  are  possible,  and  what 
are  not :  but  if  we  may  judge  from  that  constant 
mixture  of  pain  with  pleasure,  and  inconveniencr 
with  advantage,  which  we  must  observe  in  every  ' 
thing  round  us,  we  have  reason  to  conclude, 
that  to  endue  created  beings  with  perfection,  that 
is,  to  produce  Good  exclusive  of  Evil,  is  one  of 
those  impossibilities  which  even  infinite  power 
cannot  accomplish.'' 

This  is  elegant  and  acute,  bnt  will  by  no 
means  calm  discontent,  or  silence  curiosity;  for 
whether  Evil  can  be  wholly  separated  froip  Good 
or  not,  it  is  plain  that  they  may  be  mixed  m  vari- 
ous degrees,  and  as  far  as  tiuman  eyes  can  joJge, 
the  degree  of  K\i\  might  have  been  less  intitout 
any  impediment  to  Good. 

The  second  Letter  on  the  evils  of  imperfeaim, 
is  little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  Pope's  epis- 
tles, or  yet  less  than  a  paraphrase,  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  poetry  into  prose.  This  is  surely  to 
attack  dimculty  with  very  disproportionate  abi- 
lities, to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  very  blunt 
instruments.  When  we  are  told  of  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  former  solutions,  why  is  one  of  the 
latest  which  no  man  can  have  forgotten,  ^ven 
us  again  ?  I  am  told  that  this  pamphlet  is  not 
the  effort  of  hunger:  what  can  it  be  then  but 
the  product  of  vanity  ?  and  yet  how  can  vanity 
be  gratified  by  pla^arism  or  transcription  I 
When  this  speculatist  finds  himself  prompted  to 
another  performance,  let  him  consider  whether 
he  is  about  to  disburden  his  mind,  or  employ 
his  fingers ;  and  if  I  might  venture  to  ofier  him  a 
subject,  I  should  wish  that  he  would  solve  this 
question.  Why  he  that  has  nothing  to  wJte, 
should  desire  to  be  a  writer? 

Yet  is  not  this  Letter  without  some  sioti 
ments,  which,  though  not  new,  are  of  great 
importance,  and  may  be  read  with  pleasure  in 
the  thousandth  repetition. 

"  Whatever  we  enjoy,  is  purely  a  free  gift  Irom 
our  Creator;  but  that  we  enjoy  no  more,  can 
never  sure  be  deemed  an  injury,  or  a  just  reason 
to  question  his  infinite  benevolence.  All  our 
happiness  is  owing  to  his  goodness ;  but  that  it 
is  no  greater,  is  owing  only  to  ourselves ;  that  is, 
to  our  not  having  any  inherent  right  to  anv  hap 
piness,  or  even  to  any  existenca  at  aU.    "Thiii* 
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no  more  to  be  imputed  to  God,  than  the  wants 
of  a  beggar  to  the  person  who  has  relieved  him : 
that  he  had  something,  was  owing  to  his  bene- 
factor ;  but  that  he  had  no  more,  only  to  bis  own 
original  poverty." 

Thus  far  he  speaks  what  every  man  must  ap- 
prove, and  what  every  wise  man  has  said  before 
nim.  He  then  gives  us  the  system  of  subordi- 
nation, not  invented,  for  it  was  known  I  think 
to  the  Arabian  metaphysicians,  but  adopted  by 
Pope ;  and  from  him  borrowed  by  the  diligent 
researches  of  this  great  investigator. 

**  No  system  can  possibly  be  formed,  even  in 
imagination,  without  a  subordination  of  parts. 
Every  animal  body  must  have  different  mem- 
bers subservient  to  each  other;  every  picture 
must  be  composed  of  various  colours,  and  of 
U^ht  and  shade ;  all  harmony  must  be  formed 
of  trebles,  tenors,  and  basses ;  every  beautiful 
and  useful  edifice  must  consist  of  higher  and 
lower,  more  and  less  magnificent  apartments. 
This  is  in  the  very  essence  of  all  created  things, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  means 
whatever,  unless  by  not  creating  them  at  all." 

These  instances  are  used  instead  of  Pope's 
oak  and  loeeds,  or  Jupiter  and  his  satellites ;  but 
neither  Pope  nor  this  writer  have  much  contri^ 
huted  to  solve  the  diiHcuity.  Perfection  or  im- 
perfection of  unconscious  beings  has  no  meaning 
as  referred  to  themselves ;  the  bans  and  the  treble 
are  equally  perfect ;  the  mean  and  magnificent 
apartments  feel  no  pleasure  or  pain  from  the 
comparison.  Pope  might  ask  the  treed,  why  it 
was  less  than  the  oak^  but  the  weed  would  never 
ask  the  question  for  itself.  The  bass  and  treble 
difTer  onlV  to  the  hearer,  meanness  and  magnifi- 
cence oiiy  to  the  inhabitant.  There  is  no  Evil 
but  must  inhere  in  a  conscious  being,  or  be  re- 
ferred to  it ;  that  is.  Evil  must  be  felt  before  it  is 
Evil.  Yet  even  on  this  subject  many  questions 
might  be  offered,  which  human  understanding 
has  not  yet  answered,  and  which  the  present 
haste  of  this  extract  will  not  suffer  mc  to  dilate. 

He  proceeds  to  an  humble  detail  of  Pope's  opi- 
nion :  "The  universe  is  a  system  whose  very  es- 
sence consists  in  subordination ;  a  scale  of  beings 
descending  by  insensible  degrees  from  infinite 
perfection  to  absolute  nothing ;  in  which,  though 
we  may  justly  expect  to  find  perfection  in  the 
whole,  could  we  possibly  comprehend  it ;  yet 
would  it  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  hope  for  it 
in  all  its  parts,  because  the  beauty  and  happiness 
of  the  whole  depend  altogether  on  the  just  in- 
feriority of  its  parts,  that  is,  on  the  comparative 
imperfectiona  of  the  several  beings  of  which  it 
is  composed." 

"  It  would  have  been  no  more  an  instance  of 
God's  wisdom  to  have  created  no  beings  but  of 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  order,  than  it  would 
be  of  a  painter's  art  to  cover  his  whole  piece 
with  one  single  colour,  the  most  beautiful  he 
could  compose.  Had  he  confined  himself  to 
such,  nothing  could  have  existed  but  demi-gods, 
or  archangels,  and  then  all  inferior  orders  must 
have  been  void  and  uninhabited:  but  as  it  is 
surely  more  agreeable  to  infinite  Benevolence, 
that  all  these  should  be  filled  up  with  beings 
capable  of  enjoying  happiness  themselves,  and 
contributing  to  that  of  others,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  filled  with  inferior  beings,  that  is,  with 
SQch  as  are  less  perfect,  but  from  whose  exist- 
ence, nolwilhsiandm^  thai  le^as  perfection,  more 


felicity  upon  the  whole  accrues  to  the  universe, 
than  \f  no  such  had  been  created.  It  is  more- 
over highly  probable,  that  there  is  such  a  con- 
nexion between  all  ranks  and  orders  by  subor- 
dinate degrees,  that  ihey  mutually  support  each 
other's  existence,  and  every  one  in  its  place  is 
absolutely  necessary  towards  sustaining  the 
whole  vast  and  magnificent  fabric 

"  Our  pretences  for  complaint  could  be  of  this 
only,  that  we  are  not  so  high  in  the  scale  of  ex- 
istence as  our  ignorant  ambition  may  desire; 
a  pretence  which  must  eternally  subsist ;  be- 
cause, were  we  ever  so  much  higher,  there  would 
be  still  room  for  infinite  power  to  exalt  us;  and 
since  no  link  in  the  chain  can  be  broke,  the  same 
reason  for  disquiet  must  remain  to  those  who 
succeed  to  that  chasm,  which  must  be  occasioned 
by  our  preferment.  A  man  can  have  no  reason 
to  repine  that  he  is  not  an  angel ;  nor  a  horse 
that  ne  is  not  a  man ;  much  less,  that  in  their 
several  stations  they  possess  not  the  faculties  of 
another ;  for  this  would  be  an  insufferable  mis- 
fortune." 

This  doctrine  of  the  regular  subordination  of 
beings,  the  scale  of  existence,  and  the  chain  of 
nature,  I  have  often  considered,  but  always  left 
the  inquiry  in  doubt  and  uncertainty.     * 

That  every  bein^  not  infinite,  compared  with 
infinity,  must  be  imperfect,  is  evident  to  intui- 
tion; that  whatever  is  imperfect  must  have  a 
certain  line  which  it  cannot  pass,  is  equally  cc^r- 
tain.  But  the  reason  which  aetermined  this 
limit,  and  for  which  such  being  was  suffered  to 
advance  thus  far,  and  no  farther,  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  discern.  Our  discoveries  tell  us,  the 
Creator  has  made  beings  of  all  orders,  and  that 
therefore  one  of  them  must  be  such  as  man. 
But  tliis  system  seems  to  be  established  on  a 
concession,  which,  if  it  be  refused,  cannot  be  ex 
torted. 

Every  reason  which  can  be  brought  to  prove, 
that  there  are  beings  of  every  possible  sort,  will 
prove  that  tliere  is  me  greatest  number  possible 
of  every  sort  of  beings  ;  but  this  with  respect  to 
man  we  know,  if  we  know  any  thing,  not  to  be 
true. 

It  does  not  appear  even  to  the  imagination, 
that  of  three  orders  of  being,  the  first  and  tlie 
third  receive  any  advantage  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  second,  or  tliat  indeed  they  may  not 
equally  exist,  though  the  second  had  never  been, 
or  should  cease  to  be  ;  and  why  should  that  be 
concluded  necessary,  which  cannot  be  proved 
even  to  be  useful  ? 

The  scale  of  existence  from  infinity  to  nothing, 
cannot  possibly  have  being.  The  highest  bein^ 
not  infinite  must  be,  as  has  been  often  observed, 
at  an  infinite  distance  below  infinity.  Cheyne, 
who,  with  the  desire  inherent  in  mathematicians 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  mathen\atical  images, 
considers  all  existence  as  a  cone^  allows  that  the 
basis  is  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  body. 
And  in  this  distance  between  finite  and  infinite, 
there  will  be  room  for  ever  for  an  infinite  series 
of  indefinable  existence. 

Between  the  lowest  positive  existence  and  no* 
thing,  wherever  we  suppose  positive  existence  to 
cease,  is  another  chasm  infinitely  deep ;  where 
there  is  room  again  for  endless  orders  of  subor- 
dinate nature,  continued  for  ever  and  for  ever, 
and  yet  infinitely  superior  to  non-existence. 

To  these  meditations  humanity  is  unequal 
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But  y«.^  «t  may  abk,  not  of  our  Maker,  but  of 
each  oJier,  bince  on  :he  one  side  creation, 
wherever  it  »\o\x%  niust  slop  infinitely  below  in- 
finity, and  on  the  o'Jier  infinitely  above  nothing, 
what  necessity  there  is  that  it  should  proceed  so 
far  cither  way,  th.it  bcin;^  »o  high  or  so  low 
should  ever  have  existed  ?  We  may  ask ;  but  I 
believe  no  created  wisdom  can  give  an  adequate 
answer. 
Nor  is  this  all.    In  the  scale,  wherever  it  be- 

fins  or  ends,  are  infinite  vacuities.  At  whatever 
istance  we  suppose  the  next  order  of  bein^  to 
be  above  man,  there  is  room  for  an  intermediate 
order  of  beings  between  them ;  and  if  for  one 
order,  then  for  infinite  orders  ;  since  every  thing 
that  admits  of  more  or  less,  and  consequently 
all  the  parts  of  that  which  admits  them,  may  be 
infinitely  divided.  So  that,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  there  may  be  room  in  the  vacuity  between 
anjr  two  steps  of  the  scale,  or  between  any  two 
pomts  of  the  cone  of  being,  for  infinite  exertion 
of  infinite  power. 

Thus  it  appears  how  little  reason  those  who 
repose  their  reason  upon  the  scale  of  being  have 
10  triumph  over  tliose  who  recur  to  any  other  ex- 
pedient of  solution,  and  what  difHculties  arise  on 
every  side  to  repress  the  rebellions  of  presump- 
tuous decision.  Q,ui  pauca  considerate  facile  pro- 
nanciat.  In  our  passago  through  the  bounoless 
ocean  of  disquisition  we  often  take  frogs  for  land, 
and  after  having  long  toiled  to  approach  i|iem, 
find,  instead  of  repose  and  harbours,  new  storms 
of  objection,  and  fluctuations  of  uncertainty. 
^  We  are  next  entertained  with  Pope's  allevia- 
tions of  those  evils  which  we  are  doomed  to 
■uffer. 

"  Poverty,  or  the  want  of  riches,  is  generally 
compensated  by  having  more  hopes,  and  fewer 
fears,  by  a  greater  share  of  health,  and  a  m(»re 
exquisite  relish  of  the  smallest  enjoyments,  than 
those  who  possess  them  are  usually  blessed  with. 
The  want  of  taste  and  genius,  with  all  the  plea- 
sures that  arise  from  them,  are  commonly  recom- 
pensed by  a  more  useful  kind  of  common  sense, 
together  with  a  wonderful  delight,  as  well  as  suc- 
cess, in  the  busy  pursuits  of  a  scrambling  world. 
The  sufferings  of  the  sick  are  greatly  relieved 
by  many  trifling  gratifications  imperceptible  to 
others,  and  sometnnes  almost  repaid  by  the  in- 
conceivable transports  occasioned  by  the  return 
of  health  and  vigour.  Folly  cannot  be  very 
grievous,  because  imperccpuble ;  and  I  doubt 
not  blit  there  is  some  truth  m  that  rant  of  a  mad 
poet,  that  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being  mad,  which 
none  but  madmen  know.  Ignorance,  or  the 
want  of  knowledge  and  literature,  the  appointed 
lot  of  all  born  to  poverty,  and  the  drudgeries  of 
life,  is  the  only  opiate  capable  of  infusmg  that 
insensibility  which  can  enable  them  to  endure 
the  miseries  of  the  one  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
other.  It  is  a  cordial  administered  by  the  gra- 
cious hand  of  Providence  ;  of  which  they  ought 
never  to  be  deprived  by  an  ill-Judged  and  im- 
proper education.  It  is  the  basis  of  all  subordi- 
nation, the  support  of  society,  and  the  privilege 
of  individuals :  and  I  have  ever  thought  it  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  divine  wisdom,  that 
whereas  in  all  animals,  whose  individuals  rise 
little  above  the  re^'t  of  their  species,  knowledge 
is  instinctive  ;  in  man,  whose  individuals  are  so 
widely  different,  it  is  acquired  by  education  ;  by 
which  means  the  prince  and  the  labourer,  the 


philosopher  and  tlie  peasant,  are  in  some  mea* 
sure  fitted  for  their  respective  situations." 

Much  of  these  positions  is  perhaps  true,  and 
the  whole  pairagraph  might  well  pass  without 
censure,  were  not  objections  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  knowledge.  Poverty  is  very 
gently  paraphrased  by  waiU  of  riches.  In  that 
sense,  almost  every  man  may  m  bin  own  opinioo 
be  poor.  But  there  is  another  poverty,  which 
\%want  qf  compttenet,  of  all  that  can  soften  the 
miseries  oi  hfe,  of  all  that  can  diversify  attention, 
or  delight  im^igination.  There  is  yet  another 
poverty,  which  is  want  of  necessaries,  a  species  of 
poverty  which  no  care  of  the  public,  no  charity 
of  particulars,  can  preserve  many  from  feeling 
openly,  and  many  secretly. 

That  hope  ana  fear  are  inseparably  or  very 
frequently  connected  with  poverty  and  riches, 
my  surveys  of  life  have  not  mfordied  me.  The 
mddcr  degrees  of  poverty  are  sometimes  sup- 
ported by  hope,  but  the  more  severe  often  sink 
down  in  motionless  despondence.  Life  must  be 
seen  before  it  can  be  known.  This  author  and 
Pope  perhaps  never  saw  the  miseries  which  they 
imagine  thus  easy  to  be  borne.  The  poor  indeea 
are  insensible  of  many  little  vexations  which 
sometimes  embitter  the  possessions  and  pollute 
the  enjoyments  of  the  ricii.  They  are  not  pained 
by  casual  incivility,  or  mortified  by  the  mutila- 
tion of  a  compliment ;  but  this  happiness  is  like 
that  of  a  malefactor,  who  ceases  to  feel  the  cords 
that  bind  him  when  the  pincers  are  tearing  his 
flesh. 

That  want  of  taste  for  one  enjoyment  is  sup- 
plied by  the  pleasures  of  some  other,  maybe 
fairly  allowed.  But  the  compensations  of  sick* 
ness  I  have  never  found  near  to  equivalence,  and 
the  transports  of  recovery  onl^  prove  the  inteose- 
ness  of  the  pain. 

With  folly  no  man  is  willing  to  confess  him- 
self very  intimately  acquainted,  and  therefore  its 
pains  and  pleasures  are  kept  secret  But  what 
the  author  says  of  its  happiness  seems  applicable 
only  to  fatuity,  or  gross  dulness  ;  for  tnat  infe- 
riority of  understanding  which  makes  one  man 
without  any  other  reason  the  slave,  or  tool,  or 
property  of  another,  which  makes  him  some- 
times useless,  and  someiimes  ridiculous,  is  often 
felt  with  very  quick  sensibility.  On  the  happi- 
ness of  madmen,  as  tlie  Ci\se  is  not  very  frequent, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  niise  a  disquisition,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  I  never  yet  knew 
disorders  of  mind  increase  felicity  :  every  mad- 
man is  either  arrogant  and  irascible,  or  gloomy 
and  suspicious,  or  possessed  by  some  passion  or 
notion  acstructive  to  his  quieL  He  has  always 
discontent  in  his  look,  and  malignity  in  his 
bosom.  And,  if  he  had  the  power  of  choice,  he 
would  soon  repent  who  should  resigpn  his  reason 
to  secure  his  peace. 

Concerning  the  portion  of  ignorance  neces- 
sary to  make  the  condition  of  me  lower  classes 
of  mankind  safe  to  the  public  and  tolerable  to 
themselves,  both  morals  and  policy  exact  a  nicer 
inquiry  than  will  be  very  soon  or  very  easily 
made.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge which  will  direct  a  man  to  refer  all  to 
Providence,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  condition 
which  omniscient  Goodness  has  determined  to 
allot  him ;  to  consider  this  world  as  a  phantom 
that  must  soon  glide  from  before  his  eyes,  and 
the  distresses  ami  vexations  that   encompass 
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him,  an  dust  scattered  in  his  path,  as  a  blast 
that  chills  him  for  a  moment,  and  passes  off  for 
ever. 

Such  wisdom,  arising  from  the  comparison  of 
a  part  with  the  whole  of  our  existence,  those  that 
want  it  most  cannot  possibly  obtain  from  philo- 
sophy ;  nor  unless  the  method  of  education,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  life,  are  changed,  will  very 
easily  receive  it  from  religion.  The  bulk  of  man- 
kind is  not  likely  to  be  very  wise  or  very  good : 
and  I  know  not  whether  there  are  not  many 
states  of  life,  in  which  all  knowledge,  less  than 
the  highest  wisdom,  will  produce  discontent  and 
danger.  I  believe  it  may  be  sometimes  found, 
that  a  little  learning  is  to  a  poor  man  a  dangerous 
thing.  But  such  is  the  condition  of  humanity, 
that  we  easily  sec,  or  quickly  feel,  the  wrong, 
but  cannot  always  distinguish  the  nsht  What- 
ever knowledge  is  superfluous,  in  irremediable 
poverty,  is  hurtful ;  but  the  difficulty  is  to  deter- 
mine when  Doverty  is  irremediable,  and  at  what 
point  superfluity  begins.  Gross  ignorance  every 
man  has  found  equally  dangerous  with  perverted 
knowledge.  Men  left  wholly  to  their  appetites 
and  their  instincts,  with  little  sense  of  moral  or 
religious  obligation,  and  with  very  faint  distinc- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  can  never  be  safely 
employed,  or  confidently  trusted :  they  can  be 
honest  only  by  obstinacy,  and  diligent  only  by 
compulsion  or  caprice.  Some  instruction,  there- 
fore, is  necessaiy,  and  much  perhaps  may  be 
dangerous. 

Tnough  it  should  be  granted  that  those  who 
are  horn  to  poverty  and  drudgery  should  not  be 
deprived  by  an  improper  education  of  the  opiate  of 
ignorance;  even  this  concession  will  not  be  of 
much  use  to  direct  our  practice,  unless  it  be  de- 
termined who  are  those  that  are  bom  to  poverty. 
To  entail  irreversible  poverty  upon  generation 
after  generation,  only  because  the  ancestor  hap- 
penecTto  be  poor,  is  m  itself  cruel,  if  not  unjust, 
and  is  wholly  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  a  com- 
mercial nation,  which  always  suppose  and  pro- 
mote a  rotation  of  property,  and  ofier  every  in- 
dividual a  chance  of  mending  his  condition  by 
his  diligence.  Those  who  communicate  litera- 
ture to  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  consider  him  as 
one  not  bom  to  poverty,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
deriving  a  hotter  fortune  from  himself.  In  this 
attempt,  as  in  others,  many  fail,  and  many  suc- 
ceed. Those  that  fail  will  feel  their  misery  more 
acutely;  but  since  poverty  is  now  confessed  to 
be  such  a  calamity  as  cannot  be  home  without 
the  opiate  of  insensibility,  I  hope  the  happiness 
of  those  whom  education  enables  to  escape  from 
it,  may  turn  the  balance  against  that  exacerba- 
tion which  the  others  sufTer. 

I  am  always  afraid  of  determining  on  the  side 
of  envy  or  cruelty.  The  privileges  of  education 
may  sometimes  be  improperly  bestowed,  but  I 
shall  always  fear  to  witnhold  them,  lest  I  should 
be  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  pride,  while  I 
persuade  myself  that  1  am  following  the  maxims 
of  policy ;  and  under  the  appearance  of  salutary 
restraints,  should  be  indulging  the  lust  of  domi- 
nion, and  that  male^'olencc  which  delights  in 
•ecing  others  depressed. 

Pope's  doctrine  is  at  last  exhibited  in  a  com- 
parison, which,  like  other  proofs  of  the  same 
kind,  is  better  adapted  to  delight  the  fancy  than 
convince  the  reason. 

"Thus  the  imiverse  resembles  a  large  and 


well-regulated  family,  in  which  all  the  officers 
and  servants,  and  even  the  domestic  animals,  are 
subservient  to  each  other  in  a  proper  subordina 
tion :  each  enjoys  the  privileges  and  perquisitet 
peculiar  to  his  place,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributes by  that  just  subordination  to  the  mag- 
nificence and  happiness  of  the  whole.** 

The  magnificence  of  a  house  is  of  use  or  plea 
sure  always  to  the  master,  and  sometimes  to  th« 
domestics.  But  the  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
verse adds  nothing  to  the  Supreme  Being ;  for 
any  part  of  its  inhabitants  with  which  human 
knowledge  is  acquainted,  a  universe  much  less 
spacious  or  splendid  would  have  been  sufficient ; 
and  of  happiness  it  does  not  appear  that  any  is 
commimicated  from  the  beings  of  a  lower  world 
to  those  of  a  higher. 

The  inquiry  after  the  cause  of  natural  Evil  is 
continued  m  the  third  Letter,  in  which,  as  in  the 
former,  there  is  mixture  both  of  borrowed  troth, 
and  native  folly,  of  some  notions  just  and  trite, 
with  others  uncommon  and  ridiculous. 

His  opinion  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
happiness  is  certainly  just,  and  I  shall  insert  it, 
not  that  it  will  give  any  information  to  any 
reader,  but  it  may  serve  to  show  how  the  most 
common  notion  may  bo  swelled  in  sound,  and 
diffiised  in  bulk,  till  it  shall  perhaps  astonish  the 
author  himself. 

'*  Happiness  is  the  only  thing  of  real  value  in 
existence ;  neither  riches,  nor  power,  nor  wis- 
dom, nor  learning,  nor  strength,  nor  beauty,  nor 
virtue,  nor  religion,  nor  even  life  itself,  being  of 
any  importance,  but  as  they  contribute  to  its 
production.  All  these  are  in  themselves  neither 
good  nor  evil;  happiness  alone  is  their  great 
end,  and  they  are  desirable  only  as  they  tend  to 
promote  it." 

Success  produces  confidence.  After  this  dis- 
covery of  tne  value  of  happiness,  he  proceeds, 
without  any  distrust  of  himself,  to  tell  us  what 
has  been  hid  from  all  former  inquirers. 

"  The  troe  solution  of  this  important  question, 
so  long  and  so  vainly  searched  for  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  I  take  to 
be  at  last  no  more  than  this,  that  these  real  evils 
proceed  from  the  same  source  as  those  imaginary 
ones  of  imperfection,  before  treated  of,  namely, 
from  that  subordination,  without  which  no 
created  system  can  subsist;  all  subordination 
implying  imperfection,  all  imperfection  evil, 
and  all  evil  some  kind  of  mconveniency  or  suf- 
fering :  so  that  there  must  be  particular  incon- 
veniences and  sufierings  annexed  to  every 
particular  rank  of  created  beings,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  things,  and  their  modes  of  existence. 

'*  God  indeed  might  have  made  us  quite  other 
creatures,  and  placed  us  in. a  world  ouite  diffe- 
rently constituted ;  but  then  we  haa  been  no 
longer  men,  and  whatever  beings  had  occupied 
our  stations  in  the  universal  system,  they  must 
have  been  liable  to  the  same  inconveniences." 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  that  can  silence 
the  inquiries  of  curiosity,  or  calm  the  perturba- 
tions of  doubt.  Whether  subordination  implies 
imperfection,  may  be  disputed.  The  means  re- 
specting themselves  may  be  as  perfect  as  the  end. 
The  weed,  as  a  weed,  is  no  less  perfect  than  the 
oak  as  an  oak.  That  imperfection  implies  Evil, 
and  Evil  sxiffering,  is  by  no  means  evident  Im- 
perfection may  imply  privative  evil,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  some  good,  but  this  privation  produces 
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no  suflering,  but  by  the  help  of  knowledge.  An 
infant  at  the  bre&st  is  yet  an  imperfect  man,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  belief  that  he  is  unhappy 
by  his  immaturity,  unless  some  positive  pain  be 
superadded. 

When  this  author  presumes  to  speak  of  the 
universe,  I  would  advise  him  a  little  to  distrust 
his  own  faculties,  however  large  and  comprehen- 
sive. Many  words  easily  understood  on  common 
occasions,  become  uncertain  and  figurative  when 
applied  to  the  works  of  Omnipotence.  Subordi- 
nation in  human  affairs  is  well  understood ;  but 
when  it  is  attributed  to  the  universal  system,  its 
meaning  grows  less  certain,  like  the  petty  dis- 
tinctions of  locality,  which  are  of  good  use  upon 
our  own  globe,  but  have  no  meaning  with  regard 
to  infinite  space,  in  which  nothing  is  high  or  low. 

That  if  a  man,  by  exaltation  to  a  higher  na- 
ture, were  exempted  from  the  evils  which  he  now 
suffers,  some  other  being  must  suffer  them ;  that 
if  man  were  not  man,  some  other  being  must  be 
man,  is  a  position  arising  from  his  established 
notion  of  the  scale  of  bemg — a  notion  to  which 
Pope  has  given  some  importance  by  adopting  it, 
and  of  which  I  have  therefore  endeavourea  to 
show  the  uncertainty  and  inconsistency.  This 
scale  of  being  1  have  demonstrated  to  be  raised 
by  presumptuous  imagination,  to  rest  on  nothing 
at  the  bottom,  to  lean  on  nothing  at  the  top,  and 
to  have  vacuities  from  step  to  step  through  which 
any  order  of  being  maysmk  into  nihility  without 
any  inconvenience,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  to 
the  next  rank  above  or  below  it  We  are  there- 
fore little  enlightened  by  a  writer  who  tells  us 
that  any  being  in  the  state  of  man  must  suffer 
what  man  suffers,  when  the  only  question  that 
requires  to  be  resolve<i  is,  Why  any  being  is  in 
this  state? 

Of  poverty  and  labour  he  gives  just  and  ele- 

Sint  representations,  which  yet  do  not  remove 
e  difHculty  of  the  first  and  fundamental  ques- 
tion, though  supposing  the  present  state  of  man 
necessary,  they  may  supply  some  motives  to  con- 
tent. 

"  Poverty  is  what  all  could  not  possibly  have 
been  exempted  from,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
fluctuating  nature  of  human  possessions,  but  be- 
cause the  world  could  not  subsist  without  it ;  for 
had  all  been  rich,  none  could  have  submitted  to 
the  commands  of  another,  or  the  necessary  drud- 
geries  of  life ;  thence  all  governments  must  have 
been  dissolved,  arts  neglected,  and  lands  uncul- 
tivated, and  so  a  universal  penury'  have  over- 
whelmed all,  instead  of  now  and  then  pinching 
a  few.  Hence,  by  the  by,  appears  the  great  ex- 
cellence of  charity,  by  whicn  men  are  enabled, 
by  a  particular  distribution  of  the  blessings  and 
enjoyments  of  life,  on  proper  occasions,  to  pre- 
vent that  poverty  which  by  a  general  one  Omni- 
potence itself  could  never  have  prevented :  so 
that,  by  enforcing  this  duty,  God  as  it  were  de- 
manas  our  assistance  to  promote  universal  hap- 
piness, and  to  shut  out  misery  at  every  door, 
where  it  strives  to  intrude  itself: 

"Labour,  indeed,  God  might  easily  have  ex- 
cused us  from,  since  at  his  command  the  earth 
would  readily  have  poured  forth  all  her  treasures 
without  our  inconsiderable  assistance ;  but  if  the 
severest  labour  cannot  sufficiently  subdue  the 
malignity  of  human  nature,  what  plots  and  ma- 
chinations, what  wars,  rapine,  ana  devastation, 
what  profligacy  and  licantiousness,  must  have 


been  the  consequences  of  unhrersal  idleneM!  to 
that  labour  ought  only  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
rnnk  kindly  imposed  upon  us  by  our  indulgent 
Creator,  necessary  to  preserve  our  health,  oor 
safely,  and  our  innocence." 

I  am  afraid  that  the  laUer  end  ef  hia  ecmmm- 
v?taHhforgeU  the  beginning,  1{  God  etmU  eanbf 
have  excused  uf  from  labour,  I  do  not  compre- 
hend why  he  could  tuU  pOMsibly  have  exempted  aH 
frmn  poverty.  For  poverty,  in  its  easier  and 
mnre  tolerable  degree,  is  little  more  than  neces- 
sity of  labour;  and  in  its  more  severe  and  d»> 
plorable  state,  little  more  than  inability  for  U- 
Dour.  To  be  poor,  is  to  work  for  others,  or  to 
want  the  succour  of  others  without  work.  And 
thfr  name  exuberant  fertility  which  would  make 
work  unnecessary,  might  make  poverty  impoa- 
sibl*?. 

Surely  a  man  who  seems  not  completely  mas- 
ter nf  his  own  opinion,  should  have  spoken  more 
r'ntiiiously  of  Omnipotence,  nor  have  presumed 
io  itay  what  it  could  perform,  or  what  it  could 
prrvent.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  those  who 
!(tai]d  highest  in  the  scale  of  beinz,  speak  thus 
co»Adenily  of  the  dispensations  of  their  Maker: 
For  fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

nr  our  inquietudes  of  mind  his  account  is  fUll 
\cf^s  reasonable.  "  Whilst  men  arc  injured,  they 
nnisi  be  inflamed  with  anger ;  and  whilst  they 
■^(^  cruelties,  they  must  be  melted  with  pity ; 
whilst  they  pcrceivfe  danger,  they  must  be  sen- 
sible of  fear.*'  This  is  to  give  a  reason  for  bH 
Evil,  by  showing  that  one  rlvil  produces  ano- 
Ihf  r.  If  there  is  danger,  there  ought  to  be  fear ; 
but  if  fear  is  an  Evil,  why  should  there  be  dan* 
Hor?  His  vindication  of  pain  is  of  the  same 
kind :  pain  is  useful  to  alarm  us,  that  we  may 
^hun  greater  evils,  but  those  greater  evils  most 
bi^  presupposed,  that  the  fitness  of  pain  may  ap- 
ji*ar. 

Treating  on  death, he  has  expressed  the  known 
nnd  true  doctrine  with  sprightliness  of  fancy, 
ariEl  neatness  of  diction.  I  shall  therefore  insert 
it.  There  are  truths  which,  as  they  are  always 
nt'f^f  ssary,  do  not  grow  stale  by  repetition. 

"  Death,  the  last  and  most  dreadful  of  all  Evils, 
is  ^<j  far  from  being  one,  that  it  is  the  in£dlible 
ciKf::  for  all  others. 

Tn  die,  is  landing  on  some  silent  ehore. 
Where  billows  never  beat,  nortempeacs  roar. 
£re  well  we  feel  the  friendly  stroke,  lis  o'er 

Gortl 
For^  abstracted  from  the   sickness  and  sufier- 
ir1^^^  usually  attending  it,  it  is  no  more  than  the 
rj  s:  pj  Eation  of  that  term  of  life  God  was  pleased 
Eo  b'TStow  on  us,  without  any  claim  or  merit  oo 
our  part.    But  was  it  an  Evil  ever  so  great,  it 
could  not  be  remedied  but  by  one  much  greater, 
which  is  by  living  for  ever:  by  which  means 
our  wickedness,  unrestrained  by  the  prospect 0/ 
L^  future  state,  would  grow  so  insupportable,  our 
satTorings  so  intolerable  by  perseverance,  and 
our  [)leasures  so  tiresome  by  repetition,  that  no 
bein|7  in  tlie  universe  couki  be  so  completely  mi- 
3f?nible  as  a  species  of  immortal  men.    We  hare 
no  reason,  therefore,  to  look  upon  death  as  u 
Evil,  or  to  fear  it  as  a  punishment,  even  withoat 
tiny  supposition  of  a  future  life :  but  if  we  con 
mAc.T  it  as  a  passage  to  a  more  perfect  sute.  ora 
rcirjpive  only  in  an  eternal    succession  of  still 
improving  states,  (for  which  we  have  ths  stroof- 
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«•;  Tbasoas.)  h  will  then  appear  a  new  favour 
froni  the  divine  munificence ;  and  a  man  must 
be  as  absurd  to  repine  at  dying,  as  a  traveller 
would  be,  who  proposed  to  himself  a  delightful 
tour  through  various  unknown  countries,  to  la- 
ment that  he  cannot  take  up  his  residence  at  the 
first  dirty  inn  which  he  baits  at  on  the  road. 

**  The  instability  of  human  life,  or  of  the 
changes  of  its  successive  periods,  of  which  we 
•o  frequently  complain,  are  no  more  than  the 
necessary  progress  of  it  to  this  necessary  conclu- 
sion ;  and  ore  so  far  from  being  Evils  acserving 
.  these  complaints,  that  they  are  the  source  of  our 
greatest  pleasures,  as  they  are  the  source  of  all 
novelty,  from  which  our  greatest  pleasures  are 
ever  derived.  The  continual  succession  of  sea- 
sons in  the  human  life,  by  daily  presenting  to  us 
new  scenes,  render  it  agreeable,  and  like  those 
of  the  year,  afford  us  delights  by  their  change, 
which  the  choicest  of  them  could  not  give  us  oy 
their  continuance.  In  the  spring  of  life,  the  gild- 
ing of  the  sunshine,  the  verdure  of  the  fields, 
mnd  the  variegated  paintings  of  the  sky,  are  so 
exquisite  in  the  eyes  of  infants  at  their  first  look- 
ing abroad  into  a  new  world,  as  nothing  perhaps 
afterwards  can  equal.  The  heat  and  vigour  of 
the  succeeding  summer  of  youth  ripens  for  us 
new  pleasures,  the  blooming  maid,  the  nightly 
revel,  and  the  jovial  chase ;  the  serene  autumn 
of  complete  manhood  feasts  us  with  the  ^Iden 
hr.rvests  of  our  worldly  pursuits:  nor  is  the 
hoary  winter  of  old  age  destitute  of  its  peculiar 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  of  which  the  recollec- 
tion and  relation  of  those  past  are  perhaps  none 
of  the  least ;  and  at  last  death  opens  to  us  a  new 
prospect,  from  whence  we  shall  probably  look 
oack  upon  the  diversions  and  occupations  of  this 
world  with  the  same  contempt  we  do  now  on 
our  tops  and  hobbyhorses,  and  with  the  same 
surprise  that  they  could  ever  so  much  entertain 
or  engage  us." 

I  would  not  willingly  detract  from  the  beauty 
of  this  paragraph  ;  and  in  gratitude  to  him  who 
has  so  well  inculcated  sucn  important  truths,  I 
will  venture  to  admonish  him,  since  the  ciiief 
comfort  of  the  old  is  the  recollection  of  the  past, 
so  to  employ  his  time  and  his  thoughts,  that 
when  the  imbecility  of  age  shall  come  upon  him, 
he  may  be  able  to  recreate  its  languors  by  the 
remembrance  of  hours  spent,  not  in  presumptu- 
ous decisions,  but  modest  inquiries,  not  in  dog- 
matical hmitations  of  Omnipotence,  but  in  hum- 
ble acquiescence  and  fervent  adoration.  Old 
age  will  show  him  that  much  of  tlie  book  now 
liefore  us  has  no  other  use  than  to  perplex  tlie 
scrupulous,  and  to  shake  the  weak,  to  encou- 
rage impious  presumption  or  stimulate  idle  curi- 

ilaving  thus  despatched  the  consideration  of 
particular  evils,  he  comes  at  last  to  a  general 
reason  for  which  Evil  may  be  said  to  be  our 
Good,  He  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  in- 
conceivable benefit  in  pain  abstractedly  consi- 
dered ;  that  pain,  however  inflicted,  or  wherever 
felt,  conununicatcs  some  good  to  the  general 
system  of  being,  and  that  every  animal  is  some 
way  or  other  the  better  for  the  pain  of  every 
other  animal.  This  opinion  he  carries  so  far  as 
to  suppose  that  there  passes  some  principle  of 
onion  through  all  animal  life,  as  atti-action  is 
communicated  to  all  corporeal  nature ;  and  that 
the  Evils  suffered  on  this  globe,  may  by  some 


inconceivable  means  contribute  to  the  felicity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remotest  planet. 

How  the  Origin  of  Evil  is  brought  nearer  to 
human  conception  by  any  inconceivabU  means, 
I  am  not  able  to  discover*  We  believed  that  the 
present  system  of  creation  was  right,  though  we 
could  not  explain  the  adaptation  of  one  part  to 
the  other,  or  for  the  whole  succesision  of  causes 
and  consequences.  Where  bus  this  inquirer 
added  to  tlie  httle  knowledge  tiiat  we  had  be* 
fore  ?  He  has  told  us  of  the  benefits  of  Evil, 
which  no  man  feels,  and  relations  between 
distant  parts  of  the  universe,  whidi  he  cannot 
himself  conceive.  There  was  enough  in  this 
question  inconceivable  before,  and  wo  have  little 
advantage  from  a  new  inconceivable  solution. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reproach  this  author  for  not 
knowing  what  is  equally  hidden  from  learning 
and  from  ignorance.  1  he  shame  is  to  impose 
words  for  ideas  upon  ourselves  or  others.  To 
imagine  tliai  we  are  going  forward  when  we  are 
only  turning  round.  T(»  tlunk  that  there  is  any 
difierence  between  him  that  gives  no  reason,  and 
him  that  gives  a  reason,  which  by  his  own  con- 
fession cannot  be  conceived. 

But  that  he  may  not  be  thought  to  conceive 
nothing  but  things  inconceivable,  be  has  at  last 
thought  on  a  way  by  which  human  sufferings 
may  produce  good  eflects.  He  imagines  that  as 
we  have  not  only  animals  for  food,  but  choose 
some  for  our  diversion,  the  same  privilege  may 
be  allowed  to  some  beings  above  us,  %cho  may  ie- 
cm<,  tomuntf  or  destroy  us  /or  the  ends  only  t^f 
their  own  pleasure  or  utility.  This  he  again  finds 
impossible  to  be  conceived,  but  that  itnpossibilitu 
lessens  not  the  probability  qf  the  cotyectwre^  Vfhieh 
by  analogy  is  so  strongly  confirmed, 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  contempla- 
ting this  analogy,  which,  I  think,  he  might  have 
carried  furtlier,  very  much  to  tlie  advantage  of 
liis  argument  He  might  have  shown  that  these 
hunters,  whose  game  is  maUj  have  many  sports 
analogous  to  our  own.  As  we  drown  whelps 
and  kittens,  they  amuse  themselves  new  and 
then  with  sinking  a  ship,  and  stand  round  the 
fields  of  Blenheim  or  the  walls  of  Pra^e,  as  we 
encircle  a  cockpit.  As  we  shoot  a  bird  flying, 
they  take  a  man  in  the  midst  of  his  business  or 
pleasure,  and  knock  him  down  with  an  apo- 
plexy. Some  of  them,  perhaps,  are  virtuosi,  and 
delight  in  the  operations  of  an  asthma,  as  a 
human  philosopher  in  the  effects  of  the  air- 
pump.  To  swell  a  man  with  a  tympany  is  as 
good  sport  as  to  blow  a  frog.  Many  a  merry 
bout  have  these  frolic  beings  at  the  vicissitudes 
of  an  ague,  and  f^ood  sport  it  is  to  see  a  man 
tumble  with  an  epilepsy,  and  revive  and  tumble 
again,  and  all  this  he  knows  not  why.  As'  they 
are  wiser  and  more  powerful  than  we,  they  have 
more  exquisite  diversions,  for  we  have  no  way 
of  procunng  any  sport  so  brisk  and  so  lasting,  as 
the  paroxysms  of  the  ^ut  and  stone,  which  un- 
doubtedly must  make  high  mirth,  especially  if  the 
play  be  a  little  diversifi^  with  the  olunders  and 
puzzles  of  the  blind  and  deaf.  We  know  not 
how  far  their  sphere  of  observation  may  extend. 
Perhaps  now  ajod  then  a  merry  bein^  may  place 
himself  in  such  a  situation  as  to  enjoy  at  once 
aU  the  varieties  of  an  epidemical  disease,  or 
amuse  his  leisure  with  the  tossing  and  cooti»* 
tions  of  every  possible  pain  exhibited  together. 

One  sport  toe  merr^  malice  of  thsst  btiof 
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has  found  means  of  •njoying,  to  which  we  have 
nothing  equal  or  similar.  They  now  and  then 
eatch  a  mortal  proud  of  his  parts,  and  flattered 
either  by  the  submission  of  tiiose  who  court  his 
kindness,  or  the  notico'of  those  who  suffer  him 
to  court  theirr  \  head  thus  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  fa^  i  opL^  'v:is,  and  the  projection  of 
Tain  designs,  they  easu^  fill  with  idle  notions, 
till  in  ti  ue  they  make  their  plaything  an  author: 
their  first  diversion  commonly  begins  with  an 
ode  or  an  epistle,  then  rises  perhaps  to  a  political 
iron3r,  and  is  at  last  brought  to  its  heignt,  by  a 
treatise  of  philosophy.  Then  begins  the  poor 
animal  to  entangle  himself  in  sophisms,  and 
flounder  in  absurdity,  to  talk  confiaently  of  the 
scale  of  bein^,  and  to  give  solutions  which  him- 
self confesses  impossible  to  be  understood.  Some- 
times,  however,  it  happens  that  their  pleasure  is 
without  much  mischief.  The  author  feels  no 
pain,  but  while  they  are  wondering  at  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  opinion,  and  pointing  him  out  to 
one  another  as  a  new  example  of  human  folly, 
he  is  enjoying  his  own  applause,  and  that  of  his 
companions,  and  perhaps  is  elevated  with  the 
hope  of  standing  at  the  head  of  a  new  sect 

Nfany  of  the  books  which  now  crowd  the 
world,  may  be  justly  suspected  to  be  written  for 
the  sake  of  some  invisible  order  of  beings,  for 
surely  they  are  of  no  use  to  any  of  the  corporeal 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  Of  the  productions  of 
the  last  bounteous  year,  how  many  can  be  said 
to  serve  any  purpose  of  use  or  pleasure  ?  The 
only  end  of  writing  is  to  enable  the  readers 
better  to  enjoy  life,  or  better  to  endure  it :  and 
how  will  either  of  those  be  put  more  in  our 
power  by  him  who  tells  us  that  we  are  puppets, 
of  which  some  creature  not  much  wiser  than 
ourselves  manages  the  wires  ?  That  sect  of  be- 
ings unseen  ana  unheard,  are  hovering  about  us, 
trying  experiments  upon  our  sensibility,  putting 
us  in  agonies  to  see  our  limbs  quiver,  torturing 
us  to  madness,  that  they  may  laugh  at  our 
vagaries,  sometimes  obstructing  the  bile,  that 
they  may  see  how  a  man  looks  when  he  is 
yellow ;  sometimes  breaking  a  traveller's  bones, 
to  try  how  he  will  get  home ;  sometimes  wast- 
ing a  man  to  a  skeleton,  and  sometimes  killing 
him  fat  for  the  greater  ele^rance  of  his  hide. 

This  is  an  account  of  natural  Evil,  which 
though,  like  the  rest,  not  quite  new,  is  very  en- 
tertaining, though  I  know  not  how  much  it  may 
contribute  to  patience.  The  only  reason  why 
we  should  contemplate  Evil,  is  that  we  may 
bear  it  better ;  and  I  am  afraid  nothing  is  much 
more  placidly  endured,  for  the  sake  of  making 
others  sport 

The  nrst  psges  of  the  fourth  Letter  are  such 
as  incline  me  both  to  hope  and  wish  that  I  shall 
find  nothing  to  blame  in  the  succeeding  part 
He  offers  a  criterion  of  action,  on  account  of 
virtue  and  vice,  for  w'liich  1  have  often  contended, 
and  which  must  he  embraced  by  all  who  are 
willing  to  know  why  they  act,  or  why  they  for- 
bear to  give  any  reason  ol  their  conduct  to  them- 
selves or  others. 

**  In  order  to  find  out  the  true  Origin  of  moral 
Evil,  it  will  oe  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
inquire  into  us  nature  and  essence ;  or  what  it 
is  that  constitutes  one  action  evil,  and  another 
good.  Various  have  been  the  opinions  of  va- 
rious authors  on  this  criterion  of  virtue ;  and 
thif  variety  bat  rendered  that  doubtful,  which^ 


must  otherwise  have  been  clear  and  manifert  tt 
the  meanest  cajpacity.  Some  indeed  have  de- 
nied that  there  is  any  such  thing,  because  difie- 
rent  ages  and  nations  have  entertained  difierent 
sentiments  concerning  it:  bat  this  is  jast  u 
reasonable  as  to  assert,  that  there  are  neither 
sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  because  asitrooomen  have 
supported  different  systems  of  the  motions  sad 
magnitudes  of  these  celestial  bodies.  Soom 
have  placed  it  in  conformity  to  truth,  some  to 
the  fitness  of  things,  and  others  to  the  will  oi 
God.  But  all  this  is  merely  eaperficial :  they 
resolve  us  not  why  truth,  or  the  fitness  of  things, 
are  either  eligible  or  obligatory,  or  why  GKmI 
should  require  us  to  act  in  one  manner  rather 
than  another.  The  troe  reason  of  which  can 
possibly  be  no  other  than  this,  beca^ise  «ioiM 
actions  produce  happiness,  and  others  misery : 
so  that  all  moral  Good  and  Evil  are  nothing 
more  than  the  production  of  natural.  This  alooe 
it  is  that  makes  truth  preferable  to  falsehood, 
this  that  determines  the  fitness  of  things,  aod 
this  that  induces  God  to  command  some  actioni^ 
and  forbid  others.  They  who  extol  the  troth, 
beauty,  and  harmony  of  virtue,  exclusive  of  itf 
consequences,  deal  but  in  pompous  nonsense: 
and  they  who  would  persuade  us  that  Good  and  « 
Evil  are  things  indifierent,  depending  wholly  oo 
the  will  of  God,  do  but  confound  the  nature  ef 
things,  as  well  as  all  our  notions  of  God  him- 
self, bjT  representing  him  capable  of  willing  eoi>- 
tradiction ;  that  is,  that  we  should  be,  and  be 
happy,  iind  at  the  same  time  that  we  should 
torment  and  destroy  each  other;  for  injuries 
cannot  be  made  benefits,  pain  cannot  be  made 
pleasure,  and  consequently  vice  cannot  be  made 
virtue,  by  any  power  whatever.  It  is  the  coo- 
sequences,  therefore,  of  all  human  actions  that 
must  stamp  their  value.  So  far  as  the  general 
practice  of  any  action  tends  to  produce  good, 
and  introduce  happiness  into  the  world,  so  far 
we  may  pronounce  it  virtuous ;  so  mudi  Evil  as 
it  occasions,  such  is  the  degree  of  vice  it  con- 
tains. I  say  the  general  practice,  because  we 
must  always  remember,  in  jud^ring  by  this  rule, 
to  apply  it  only  to  the  general  species  of  actions, 
and  not  to  particular  actions :  for  the  in&iite 
wisdom  of  God,  desirous  to  set  bounds  to  the 
destructive  consequences  which  must  otherwise 
have  followed  from  the  universal  depravity  of 
mankind,  has  so  wonderfully  contrived  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  our  most  vicious  actions  may 
sometimes  accidentally  and  collaterally  produce 
good.  Thus,  for  instance,  robbery  may  disperae 
useless  hoards  to  the  benefit  of  the  public; 
adultery  may  bring  heirs  and  good  humour  too 
into  many  families,  where  they  would  otherwist 
have  been  wanting ;  and  murder  free  the  world 
from  tyrants  and  oppressors.  Luxury  maintains 
its  thousands,  and  vanity  its  ten  thousanda 
Superstition  and  arbitrary  power  contribute  to 
the  grandeur  of  many  nations,  and  the  hberties 
of  others  are  preserved  by  thn  jperpetual  conteo* 
tions  of  avarice,  knavery,  selfishness  and  am- 
bition ;  and  thus  the  worst  of  vices,  and  the  wont 
of  men,  are  oflen^  compelled  by  Providence  to 
serve  the  most  lieneficial  purposes,  contrary  to 
their  own  malevolent  tendencies  and  inclina- 
tions: and  thus  private  vices  become  public 
benefits,  by  the  force  only  of  accidental  dream- 
stances.  But  this  impeaches  not  the  truth  of  Oif 
critsricB  of  virtue  before  mentioaed,  the  sol/ 
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folid  foundation  on  which  any  trae  system  of 
•thica  can  be  buUt,  the  only  plain,  simple  and 
uniform  rule  by  which  we  can  pass  any  judg- 
ment on  our  actions;  but  by  tnis  wc  may  be 
enabled,  not  only  to  detennine  which  arc  Good, 
and  which  are  £vil,  but  almost  mathematically 
to  demonstrate  the  proportion  of  virtue  or  vice 
which  belongs  to  each,  by  comparing  them  with 
ihe  degrees  of  happiness  or  misery  which  they 
occasion.  But  though  the  production  of  hap- 
piness is  the  essence  of  virtue,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  end  ;  the  great  end  is  the  probation  of  man- 
kind, or  the  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  exalt- 
ing or  degrading  themselves  in  another  state  by 
their  behaviour  in  the  present  And  thus  indeed 
it  answers  two  most  important  purposes ;  those 
are  the  conservation  of  our  happiness,  and  the 
test  of  our  obedience;  for  had  not  such  a  test 
Beemed  necessary  to  Gnd'9  infinite  wisdom,  and 
productive  of  universal  good,  he  would  never 
nave  permitted  the  happiness  of  men,  even  in 
this  life,  to  have  depended  on  so  precarious  a 
tenure,  as  their  mutual  good  behaviour  to  each 
other.  For  it  is  observable,  that  he  who  best 
knows  our  formation,  has  trusted  no  one  thing 
of  importance  to  our  reason  or  virtue ;  he  trusts 
only  to  our  appetites  for  the  support  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  continuance  of  our  species ;  to 
our  vanity  or  compassion,  for  our  bounty  to 
others  ;  and  to  our  fears,  for  the  preservation  of 
ourselves  ;  often  to  our  vices  for  the  support  of 

government,  and  sometimes  to  our  follies  for 
le  preservation  of  our  religion.  But  since  some 
test  of  our  obedience  was  necessary,  nothing 
sure  could  have  been  commanded  for  that  end 
■o  fit  and  proper,  and  at  the  same  time  so  use- 
fol,  as  the  practice  of  virtue  :  nothing  could  have 
been  so  justly  rewarded  with  happiness,  as  the 
production  of  happiness  in  conformity  to  the  will 
of  God.  It  is  this  conformity  alone  which  adds 
merit  to  virtue,  and  constitutes  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  morality  and  religion.  MoraUty 
obliges  men  to  live  honestly  and  soberly,  because 
puch  behaviour  is  most  conducive  to  public  hap- 
piness, and  consequently  to  their  own  ;  religion, 
to  pursue  the  same  course,  because  conformable 
to  the  will  of  their  Creator.  Morality  induces 
them  to  embrace  virtue  from  prudential  consi- 
derations ;  religion,  from  those  of  gratitude  and 
obedience.  Morality,  therefore,  entirely  ab- 
stracted from  religion,  can  have  nothing  merito- 
lious  in  it ;  it  being  but  wisdom,  prudence,  or 
f^ood  economy,  which,  like  health,  beauty,  or 
nches,  are  rather  obligations  conferred  upon  us 
by  God,  than  merits  in  us  towards  him;  for 
though  we  may  be  justly  punished  for  iniuring 
ourselves,  we  can  claim  no  reward  for  self-pre- 
servation ;  as  suicide  deserves  punishment  and 
infamy,  but  a  man  deserves  no  reward  or  honoure 
for  not  being  guilty  of  it.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  all  those  passages  in  our  Scriptures, 
in  which  works  are  represented  to  have  no  merit 
without  faith  ;  that  is,  not  without  believing  in 
liistorical  facts,  in  creeds,  and  articles ;  but  with- 
out being  done  in  pursuance  of  our  belief  in 
Gh>d,  and  in  obedience  to  his  commands.  And 
now,  having  mentioned  Scripture,  I  cannot  omit 
observing  that  the  christian  is  the  only  religious 
or  moral  institu6on  in  the  world  that  ever  set 
in  a  right  light  these  two  material  points,  the  es- 
sence and  the  vrA  of  virtue,  that  ever  founded 
Ihe  one  in  ^'«  >;:odixtion  of  happiness,  that  is, 


in  universal  benevolence,  or,  in  their  language, 
charity  to  all  men  ;  the  other,  in  the  probation 
of  man,  and  his  obedience  to  his  Creator.  Sub- 
lime and  magnificent  as  was  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  all  their  moral  systems  were  de- 
ficient in  those  two  important  articles.  They 
were  all  built  on  the  sandy  foundations  of  the 
innate  beauty  of  virtue,  or  enthusiastic  patriot- 
ism ;  and  their  great  point  in  view  was  the  con- 
temptible reward  of  human  glory  ;  foundations 
which  were  by  no  means  able  to  support  the 
magnificent  structures  which  they  erected  upon 
them ;  for  the  beauty  of  virtue,  independent  of 
its  effects,  is  unmeaning  nonsense ;  patriotism, 
which  injures  mankind  in  general  for  the  sake 
of  a  particular  country,  is  but  a  more  ejLtended 
selfishness,  and  really  criminal ;  and  all  human 
glory  but  a  mean  and  ridiculous  delusion.  The 
whole  affair  then  of  religion  and  morahty,  the 
subject  of  so  many  thousand  volumes,  is,  in 
short,  no  more  than  this :  the  Supreme  Being, 
infinitely  good,  as  well  as  powerful,  desirous  to 
diffuse  happiness  by  all  possible  means,  has 
created  innumerable  ranks  and  ordere  of  beings, 
all  subservient  to  each  other  by  proper  subordi- 
nation. One  of  these  is  occupied  by  man,  a 
creature  endued  with  such  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  reason,  and  free-will,  as  is  suitable 
to  his  situation,  and  placed  for  a  time  on  this 
f  lobe  as  in  a  school  of  probation  and  education. 
Here  he  has  an  opportunity  given  him  of  im 
proving  or  debasing  his  nature,  in  such  a  man 
ner  as  to  render  himself  fit  for  a  rank  of  higher 
perfection  and  happiness,  or  to  degrade  himself 
to  a  state  of  greater  imperfection  and  misery ; 
necessary  indeed  towarcis  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  universe,  but  very  grievous  and  bur- 
densome to  those  individuals  who,  by  their  own 
misconduct,  are  obliged  to  submit  to  it.  The 
test  of  this  his  behaviour,  is  doing  good,  that  is, 
co-operating  with  his  Creator,  as  far  as  his  nar^ 
row  sphere  of  action  will  permit,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  happiness.  And  thus  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  a  future  state  will  be  the  just  reward 
or  punishment  of  promoting  or  preventing  hap- 
piness in  this.  So  artificially  by  this  means  is 
the  nature  of  all  human  virtue  and  vice  contrived, 
that  their  rewards  and  punishments  are  woven, 
as  it  were,  in  their  very  essence ;  their  imme- 
diate effects  give  us  a  foretaste  of  their  future, 
and  their  fniits  in  the  present  life  are  the  proper 
samples  of  what  they  must  unavoidably  produae 
in  another.  We  have  reason  given  us  to  distin- 
guish these  consequences,  and  regulate  our  con- 
duct ;  and  lest  that  should  neglect  its  post,  con- 
science also  is  appointed  as  an  instinctive  kind 
of  monitor,  perpetually  to  remind  us  both  of  our 
interest  and  our  duty.*' 

Si  sic  omnia  dixisset  !  To  this  account  of  the 
essence  of  vice  and  virtue,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  consequences  of  human  actions 
being  sometimes  uncertain,  and  sometimes  re- 
mote, it  is  not  possible  in  many  cases  for  most 
men,  nor  in  all  cases  for  any  man,  to  determine 
what  actions  will  ultimately  produce  happiness, 
and  therefore  it  was  proper  tliat  revelation  ^ould 
lay  down  a  rule  to  be  followed  invariably  in  op- 
position to  appearances,  and  in  every  change  of 
circumstances,  by  which  we  may  be  certain  to 
promote  the  general  felicity,  and  be  set  free  from 
the  dangerous  temptation  oi  doing  EvU  that  6o«l 
may  come. 
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Because  it  may  easily  happen,  and  in  effect 
wTil  happen  very  frequently,  that  our  own  pri- 
vate happiness  may  be  promoted  by  an  act  inju- 
rious to  others,  when  yet  no  man  can  be  obliged 
by  nature  to  prefer  ultimately  the  happiness 
of  others  to  his  own  ;  therefore,  to  the  mstnic- 
tions  of  infinite  wisdom  it  was  necessary  that 
infinite  power  should  add  penal  sanctions.  That 
every  man  to  whom  those  instructions  shall  be 
imparted  may  know,  that  he  can  never  ultimate- 
ly mjure  himself  by  benefiting^  others,  or  ulti- 
mately by  injuring  others  benefit  himself;  but 
that  however  the  lot  of  the  ^ood  and  bad  may 
be  huddled  together  in  the  seeming  confusion  of 
our  present  state,  the  time  shall  undoubtedly 
come,  when  the  most  virtuous  will  be  most  happy. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  remaining  part  of  this  Let^ 
ter  is  not  equal  to  the  first.  The  author  has 
indeed  engaged  in  a  disc^nisition  in  which  we 
need  not  wonder  if  ho  fails',  in  the  solution  of 

auestions  on  which  philosophers  have  employed 
leir  abilities  from  tne  earliest  times, 

And  found  no  end,  In  wandering  mazes  lost. 

He  denies  that  man  was  created  perfect,  be- 
cause the  system  reouircs  subordination,  and 
because  the  power  ot  losing  his  perfection,  of 
*'  rendering  himself  wicked  and  miserable,  is  the 
highest  imperfection  imaginable."  Besides,  the 
regular  gradations  of  the  scale  of  being  required 
somewhere  **  such  a  creature  as  man  with  all  his 
infirmities  about  him,  and  the  total  removal  of 
those  would  be  altering  his  nature,  and  when  ho 
became  perfect  he  must  cease  to  be  man." 

I  have  already  spent  some  considerations  on 
the  teale  of  beinry  of  which  yet  I  am  obliged  Ut 
renew  the  mention  whenever  a  new  argument  is 
made  to  rest  upon  it ;  and  I  must  therefore  again 
remark,  that  consequences  cannot  have  greater 
certainty  than  the  postulate  from  which  they  are 
drawn,  and  that  no  system  can  be  more  hypo- 
thetical than  this,  and  perhaps  no  hypothesis 
more  absurd. 

He  again  deceives  himself  with  respect  to  the 
perfection  with  which  man  is  held  to  bo  origi- 
nally vested.  "  That  man  came  perfect,  that  is, 
endued  with  all  possible  perfection,  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  Creator,  is  a  false  notion,  derived 
from  the  philosophers. — The  universal  system 
required  subordination,  and  consequently  com- 
parative imperfection."  That  man  was  ever  en- 
dued  toUh  all  possible  perfection ,  that  is,  with  all 
perfection  of  which  the  idea  is  not  contradictory, 
or  destructive  of  itself,  is  undoubtedly  false. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  false  notwn,  because 
no  man  ever  thought  it,  nor  can  it  be  derived 
from  the  philosophers;  for  without  pretending  to 
guess  what  philosophers  he  may  mean,  it  i  J  very 
safe  to  afBrm,  that  no  philosopher  ever  said  it. 
Of  those  who  now  maintain  that  man  was  once 
perfect,  who  may  very  easily  be  found,  let  the 
author  inquire  whether  man  was  ever  omni- 
■cient,  whether  he  was  ever  omnipotent,  whether 
he  ever  had  even  the  lower  power  of  archangels 
or  angels.  Their  answers  will  soon  inform  mm, 
fliat  the  supposed  perfection  of  man  was  not  ab- 
solute but  respective,  that  he  was  perfect  in  a 
sense  consistent  enough   with    suoordination, 

Kpfect,  not  as  compart  with  different  beings, 
t  with  himself  in  nis  present  degeneracy ;  not 
perfect  as  an  angel,  hut  perfect  as  man. 
From  this  p^fection,  whatever  it  wai,  he 


thinks  it  necessary  that  man  should  beddiarrBd, 
because  pain  is  necessary  to  the  good  of  the  uni' 
verse  ;  and  the  pain  of  one  pider  of  beings  a- 
tending  its  salutary  influence  to  innumerable 
orders  above  and  below,  it  wns  necessary  that 
man  should  suffer ;  but  because  it  is  not  soitakls 
to  justice  that  pain  should  be  inflicted  on  inno- 
cence, it  was-  necessary  that  man  shooki  be 
criminal. 

This  is  given  as  a  satisfactory  account  of  the 
Ori^nal  of  moral  Evil,  which  amounts  only  to 
this,  that  God  created  beings,  whose  guilt  he 
foreknew,  in  order  that  he  might  have  proper 
objects  of  pain,  because  the  pain  of  part  is,  no 
man  knows  how  or  why,  necessary  to  the  felicity 
of  the  whole. 

The  perfection  which  man  once  had,  may  be 
so  easily  conceived,  that  without  any  unusual 
strain  of  imagination  we  can  figure  its  revival 
All  the  duties  to  God  or  man  that  are  neglected, 
we  may  fancy  performed  ;  all  the  crimes  that  are 
committed,  we  may  conceive  forborne.  Man 
will  then  be  restored  to  his  moral  perfections : 
and  into  what  head  can  it  enter,  that  by  this 
change  the  universal  system  would,  be  shaken, 
or  the  condition  of  any  order  of  beings  altered 
for  the  worse  ? 

He  comes  in  the  fiflh  Letter  to  political,  and 
in  the  sixth  to  religious  Evils.  Of  political  Evil, 
if  we  suppose  the  Origin  of  moral  Evil  dis- 
covered, the  account  is  by  no  means  difficult: 
polity  being  only  the  conduct  of  immoral  men  in 
public  affairs.  The  evils  of  each  paiticolar 
kind  of  government  are  very  clearly  and  elegantly 
displayed,  and  from  their  secondary  causes  venr 
rationally  deduced  ;  hut  the  first  cause  lies  still 
in  its  ancient  obscurity.  There  is  in  this  Letter 
nothing  new,  nor  any  thing  eminently  instruc- 
tive ;  one  of  his  practical  doiuctions.  that  ''from 
government  Evils  cannot  bo  eradicated,  and 
Uieir  excess  only  can  be  prevented,"  has  been 
always  allowed  ;  the  question  upon  which  all 
dissension  arises  is,  when  that  excess  begins,  at 
what  point  men  shall  cease  to  bear,  and  attempt 
to  remedy. 

Another  of  his  precepts,  though  not  new,  well 
deserves  to  be  transcribed,  because  it  cannot  be 
too  frequently  impressed. 

"  What  has  here  been  said  of  their  imperfec- 
tions and  abuses,'  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a 
defence  of  them  ;  every  wise  man  ought  to  re- 
dress them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  which 
can  be  effected  by  one  method  only  ;  that  is,  by 
a  reformation  of^  manners  :  for  as  all  pohtical 
Evils  derive  their  original  from  moral,  these  can 
never  be  removed  until  those  are  first  amended. 
He,  therefore,  who  strictly  adheres  to  virtue  and 
sobriety  in  his  conduct,  and  enforces  them  by 
his  example,  does  more  real  service  to  a  stat^ 
than  he  who  displaces  a  minister,  or  dethrones  a 
tyrant ;  this  gives  but  a  temporair  relief,  but 
that  exterminates  the  cause  of  the  dUsease.  No 
immoral  man  then  can  possibly  be  a  true  patriot : 
and  all  those  who  profess  outrageous  seal  lor  the' 
liberty  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  intringe  her  laws,  affiant  hcHr  reli- 
gion, and  debauch  her  people,  are  but  despicable 
quacks,  by  fraud  or  ignorance  increasing  Uiedii* 
orders  they  pretend  to  remedy." 

Of  religion  he  has  said  nothing  bat  what  kl 
has  learned,  or  might  have  learned  from  the  ^ 
vinss }  that  H  is  not  uniyendl,  becants  il  wn^ 
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Ae  received  upon  conviction,  and  successively  re- 
ceived by  those  whom  conviction  reached  ;  that 
its  evidences  and  sanctions  are  not  irresistible, 
because  it  was  intended  to  induce,  not  to  compel ; 
and  that  it  is  obscure,  because  we  want  faculties 
to  comprehend  it  What  he  means  by  his  asser- 
tion, that  it  wants  policy,  I  do  not  well  under- 
stand ;  he  does  not  mean  to  deny  ihwl  a  good 
cnrtstian  will  be  a  good  ^vemor,  or  a  food  sub- 
ject :  and  he  has  before  justly  observed,  that  the 
good  man  only  is  a  patnot 

Relicnon  has  been,  he  says,  corrupted  by  the 
wickedness  of  those  to  whom  it  was  communi- 
cated, and  has  lost  part  of  its  efficacy  by  its  con- 
nexion with  temporal  interest  and  human  pas- 
sion. 

He  justly  observes,  that  from  all  this,  no  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  against  the  divine  original 
of  Christianity,  since  the  objections  arise  not 
from  the  nature  of  the  revelation,  but  of  him  to 
whom  it  is  communicated. 

All  this  is  known,  and  all  this  is  true ;  but  why, 
we  have  not  jet  discovered.  Our  author,  it  I 
understand  him  ri^ht,  pursues  the  argument 
thus :  the  religion  ofman  produces  evils,  because 
the  morality  of  man  is  imperfect;  his  morality 
is  imperfect,  that  he  may  be  justly  a  subiect  of 
punishment ;  he  is  made  subject  to  punishment, 
because  the  pain  of  part  is  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  ;  pain  is  necessary  to  happi- 
Jiess,  no  mortal  can  tell  why  or  how. 

Thus,  after  having  clambered  with  great  labour 
irom  one  step  of  argumentation  to  another,  in- 
stead of  rising  into  the  light  of  knowledge,  we 
are  devolved  back  into  dark  ignorance  •  and  all 
oar  effort  ends  in  belief,  that  for  the  Evils  of  life 
there  is  some  good  reason,  and  in  confession, 
that  the  reason  cannot  be  found.  This  is  all 
that  has  been  produced  by  the  revival  of  Chry- 
sippus^s  untractableness  of  matter,  and  the  Ara- 
bian scale  of  existence.  A  system  has  been 
raised,  which  is  so  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  of  itself, 
that  no  great  praise  can  be  derived  from  its 
destruction.  To  object  is  always  easy,  and  it 
has  been  well  observed  by  a  late  writer,  that  the 
hand  which  cannot  bvUd  a  hovdy  may  demolish  a 
temple,* 


REVIEW  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROTAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON, 

FOB  IMPROVIKO  OF  NATrHAL  KMOWLBOOa,  PBOM  ITS 
PIKST  IU8S.  IN  WHICH  THH  MOST  C0N8U>SRABLB 
PAPERS  COMMUNICATBD  TO  THB  80CIBTY,  WHICH 
HAVB  HITHBRTO  NOT  BBBN  PUBLISHBD,  ARB  INSBBTBO 
IN  THBJR  PROPER  ORDER,  A8  A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE 
PHILOBOPHICaL  TRANSACTIONS.  BY  THOMAS  BIBCH, 
D.D.   SECRETARY  TO   TUB  80CIBTY.     3  VOLS.  4T0. 

This  book  might  more  properly  have  been  en- 
titled by  the  author  a  diary  tnan  a  history,  as  it 
proceeds  regularly  from  day  to  day  so  minutely 
as  to  number  over  the  members  present  at  each 
committee,  and  so  slowly,  that  two  large  volumes 
contain  only  the  transactions  of  the  eleven  first 
years  from  the  institution  of  the  Society. 

I  am  yet  far  from  intending  to  represent  this 
work  as  useless.  Many  particularities  are  of 
importance  to  one  man,  though  they  appear  tri- 
fling to  another,  and  it  is  always  more  safe  to 
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admit  copiousness  than  to  affect  brevity.  Many 
informations  will  be  afforded  by  this  book  to  the 
biographer.  I  know  not  where  else  it  can  be 
found,  but  here  and  in  Ward,  that  Cowley  was 
doctor  in  physic.  And  whenever  any  other  insti- 
tution of  the  same  kind  shall  be  attempted,  the 
exact  relation  of  the  progress  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety may  furnish  precedents. 

These  volumes  consist  of  an  exact  ioumal  of 
the  Society  ;  of  some  papers  delivered  to  them, 
which,  though  registered  and  preserved,  had  been 
never  printed  ;  and  of  short  memoirs  of  the  more 
eminent  members,  inserted  attheendof  tlieyear 
in  which  each  died. 

The  original  of  the  Society  is  placed  earlier  iu 
this  histoiy  than  in  that  of  Dr.  Sprat.  Theodore 
Haak,  a  German  of  the  Palatinate,  in  1645,  pro- 
posed to  some  inquisitive  and  learned  men  a 
weekly  meeting  for  the  cultivation  of  natural 
knowledge.  The  first  Associates,  whose  names 
ought  surely  to  be  preserved,  were  Dr.  Wilkins, 
Dr.  Wallis,  Dr.  Goddard,  Dr.  Ent,  Dr.  Glisson, 
Dr.  Merret,  Mr.  Foster  of  Gresham,  and  Mr. 
Haak.  Sometime  afterwards  "Wilkins,  Walliai 
and  Goddard  being  removed  to  Oxford,  carried 
on  the  same  design  there  by  stated  meetings,  and 
adopted  into  their  society  Dr.  Ward,  0r.  Ba^ 
thurst,  Dr.  Petty,  and  Dr.  Willis. 

The  Oxford  Society  coming  to  London  in  1 659, 
joined  their  friendF,  and  augmented  their  num- 
ber, and  for  some  time  met  inGresham-College. 
After  the  restoration  their  number  was  again 
increased,  and  on  the  S8th  of  November,  1660, 
a  select  party  happening  to  retire  for  conversa- 
tion to  Mr.  Rooke*s  apartment  in  Gresham- 
CoUege,  formed  the  first  plan  of  a  regular  soci- 
ety. Here  Dr.  Sprat*s  history  begins,  and  there- 
fore from  this  period  the  proceedings  are  well 
known.* 
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POLYBIUS, 

IN    FIVB   BOOKS,  TRANSLATED   PROM  THB   GRBBK| 
BT    MR.   HAMPTON. 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  books  which 
will  long  do  honour  to  the  present  age.  It  has 
been  by  some  remarker  observed,  that  no  man 
ever  grew  immortal  by  a  translation :  and  un- 
doubtedly translations  into  the  prose  of  a  living 
language  must  be  laid  aside  whenever  the  lan- 
guage changes,  because  the  matter  being  always 
to  be  founa  in  the  original,  contributes  nothing 
to  the  preservation  of  the  form  superinduced  bj 
the  translator.  But  such  versions  may-  last  long, 
though  they  can  scarcely  last  always;  and  theie 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  will  grow  in  reputa- 
tion while  the  English  tongue  continues  m  its 
present  state. 

The  great  difficulty  of  a  translator  is  to  pre- 
serve the  native  form  of  his  language,  and  the 
unconstrained  manner  of  an  original  writer. 
This  Mr.  Hampton  seems  to  have  attained  in  a 
degree  of  which  there  are  few  examples.  His 
book  has  the  dignity  of  antiquity,  and  the  easy 
flow  of  a  m6dem  composition. 

It  were,  perhaps,  to  be  desired  that  he  had 
illustrated  with  notes  an  author  which  must  hav* 
many  difficulties  to  an  ElngUsh  reader,  and  nar 

*  From  th«  Literary  Ma«axine,  I7M. 
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ticularly  that  he  had  explained  the  ancient  art  tif 
war  ;  but  these  omissions  may  be  ea.sily  supplier  J 
by  an  inferior  hand,  from  the  aniiquaries  and 
commentators. 

To  note  omissions  where  there  is  so  much  per- 
formed, would  be  invidious,  and  to  commend  ir 
unnecessary  where  the  excellence  of  the  work 
may  be  more  easily  and  effecLually  shown  by 
exliibiling  a  specimen.* 


'lEVIEW  OF   MISCELLANIES   0\  MORAL  ANL> 

RELIGIOUS  SUBJECTS, 

nr  PROSS  AND  VXRSS,   BY   SLIZABBTH  BARRI80N. 

This  volume,  though  only  one  name  appeam 
upon  the  first  page,  nas  been  produced  bytho 
contribution  of  many  hands,  and  printed  by  iht? 
encouragement  of  a  numerous  subscription,  botfi 
w;hich  favours  seem  to  be  deserved  by  the  mo- 
desty and  piety  of  her  on  whom  they  were  bc- 
btowed. 

The  authors  of  the  essays  in  prose  seem  gene- 
rally  to  have  imitated,  or  tried  to  imitate,  the 
copiousness  and  luxuriance  of  Mrs.  Rowe;  thif^ 
however  is  not  all  their  praise :  they  have  la- 
boured  to  add  to  her  brightness  of  imagery  her 
purity  of  sentunents.  The  poets  have  haa  Dr. 
Watts  before  their  eyes,  a  writer,  who,  if  ho 
stood  not  in  the  first  class  of  genius,  compen* 
sated  that  defect  by  a  ready  application  of  hi^ 
powers  to  the  promotion  of  piety.  The  attemp»t 
to  employ  the  ornaments  of  romance  in  the  deco- 
ration of  reUgion  was,  I  think,  first  made  by  Mr. 
Boyle's  Martyrdom  of  Theodora,  but  Boyle's 
philosophical  studies  did  not  allow  him  time  for 
the  cultivation  of  style,  and  the  completion  of  thr 
ffreat  design  was  reserved  for  Mrs.  Rowe.  Dr* 
Watts  was  one  of  the  first  who  taught  the  dis- 
senters to  write  and  speak  like  other  men,  by 
showing  them  that  elegance  might  consist  witfi 

Eiety.  They  would  have  both  done  honour  to  n 
etter  society,  for  they  had  that  charity,  which 
might  well  make  their  failings  forgotten,  and 
with  which  the  whole  Christian  world  might 
wish  for  communion.  They  were  pure  from  alJ 
the  heresies  of  an  age,  to  which  every  opinion  is 
become  a  favourite  tliat  the  universal  church  ha^ 
hitherto  detested. 

This  praise  the  general  interest  of  mankind 
requires  to  be  given  to  writers  who  please  and 
do  not  corrupt,  who  instruct  and  do  not  weary. 
But  to  them  all  human  eulogies  are  vain,  whom 
I  believe  applauded  by  angels,  and  numbered 
with  the  just.t 

ACCOUNT  OF  A  BOOK  ENTITLED,  AN  HISTO- 
RICAL  AND  CRITICAL  INQUIRY  INTO  THE 
EVIDENCE  PRODUCED  BY  THE  EARLS  OF 
MORAY  AND  MORTON  AGAINST  MARY 
QUEEN  OF   SCOTS  :t 

WITH  AN  BXAinNATION  OF  TRB  RBV.  DR.  ROBBRT80N*8 
DiaSBRTATION,  AKO  MR.  HUMB'S  Ul&TORT,  WITH  BB' 
BPBCT  TO  TBIT  BVIDBNCB.§ 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  there  is  much  talk 
of  independence,  of  private  judgment,  of  liberty 

*  From  the  Literary  Mimrftzine,  1756. 

t  From  the  Literary  Magazine.  1756.— There  are 
other  Reviews  of  Booktf  by  Dr  Johnson  in  thi«  Maj^- 
sine,  but,  in  general,  very  short,  and  consisting  chiefly 
of  a  few  introductory  remarks,  and  an  ezu-acu  That  on 
Mrs.  Harrison's  Miscellanies  may  be  accounted  somO' 
what  interesting  from  the  notice  of  Dr.  Watts. 

1  Written  by  Mr.  Tyiler,  of  Edinburgh. 

f  Primed  in  ths  Oeutlemen's  Magazine,  October,  1760. 


of  thought,  and  liberty  of  press.  Our  damor 
ous  praises  of  Uberty  sufficiently  prove  that  wa 
enjoy  it ;  and  if  by  liberty  nothing  else  be  meant, 
than  security  from  the  persecutions  of  power, 
it  is  so  fully  possessed  by  us,  that  little  more  is 
to  be  desired,  except  that  one  should  talk  of  it 
less,  and  use  it  better. 

But  a  social  being  can  scarcely  rise  to  com- 
plete independence;  he  that  haa  aiiy  wants, 
which  others  can  supply,  must  study  tne  gratifi- 
cation of  them  whose  assistance  he  expects ;  this 
is  equally  true,  whether  his  wants  be  wants  of 
nature  or  of  vanity.  The  writers  of  the  present 
time  are  not  always  candidates  Cor  preferment, 
nor  often  the  hirelings  of  a  patron.  They  pro- 
fess to  serve  no  interest,  and  speak  with  load 
contempt  of  sycophants  and  slaves. 

There  is,  however,  a  power,  from  whose  influ- 
ence neither  they  nor  their  predecessors  hare 
ever  been  free.  Those  who  nave  set  greatness 
at  defiance,  have  yet  been  the  slaves  of  fashion. 
When  an  opinion  has  once  become  popular,  veiy 
few  are  willing  to  oppose  it  Idleness  is  more 
wiihng  to  credit  than  mquire  ;  cowardice  is  afraid 
of  controversy,  and  vanity  of  answer :  and  be 
that  writes  merely  for  sale,  is  tempted  to  court 
purchasers  by  nattering  the  prejtidices  of  the 
pubhc 

It  has  now  been  fashionable  for  near  half  a 
century,  to  defame  and  vilify  the  house  of  Staart, 
and  to  exalt  and  magnify  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Stuarts  have  found  few  apoligists,  for  the 
dead  cannot  pay  for  praise ;  and  who  will,  with- 
out reward,  oppose  tne  tide  of  popularity?  Yet 
there  remains  still  among  us,  not  whoUy  extin- 
guished, a  zeal  for  truth,  a  desire  of  establi^ng 
right,  in  opposition  to  fashion.  The  author, 
whose  work  is  now  befiire  us,  has  attempted  a 
vindication  of  Mary  of  Scotland,  whose  name 
has  for  some  years  been  generally  resigned  to 
mfamy,  and  who  has  been  considered  as  the 
murderer  of  her  husband,  and  condemned  by  her 
own  letters. 

Of  these  letters,  the  author  of  this  Tin<£catioo 
confesses  the  importance  to  be  such,  that  if  theif 
he  genuine^  the  queen  was  guiUy  ;  md  tf  tkeu  be 
spurious^  she  was  innocent.  He  haa,  there/ore, 
undertaken  to  prove  them  spurious,  and  (fivided 
his  treatise  into  six  parts. 

In  tlie  first  is  contamed  the  history  of  the  let- 
ters, from  their  discovery  by  the  earl  of  Morton, 
iheir  being  produced  against  queen  Mary,  and 
their  several  appearances  in  England,  before 
eiueen  Elizabeth  and  her  commissioners,  until 
t  nev  were  finally  delivered  back  again  to  the  earl 
of  &f orton. 

The  second  contains  a  short  abstract  of  Mr. 
Goodall's  arguments  for  proving  the  letters  to  be 
spurious  and  foiled  '^  and  of  Dr.  Robertson  and 
Mr.  Hume's  objections  by  way  of  answer  to 
Mr.  Goodall,  with  critical  observations  on  these 
authors. 

The  third  contains  an  examination  of  the  ar- 
^menta  of  Dr.  Robertson  and  Mr.  Hume,  in 
support  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters. 

The  fourth  contains  an  examination  of  the 
€onfession  of  Nicholas  Hubert,  conunonlT  called 
French  Paris^  with  observations  showing  the 
i^ame  to  be  a  forgery. 

The  fifth  contains  a  short  recapitulation  or 
ejummary  of  the  arguments  on  both  ades  of  tte 
question.    And, 
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The  last  \a  an  historical  collection  of  the  direct 
or  positive  evidence  still  on  record,  tending  to 
show^  what  part  the  earls  of  Murray  and  Morton, 
and  secreuiry  Letliington,  had  m  the  murder  of 
the  lord  Damley. 

The  author  apologizes  for  the  length  of  this 
book,  by  observing,  uiat  it  necessarily  comprises 
a  great  number  of  particulars,  which  could  not 
easily  be  contracted :  the  same  plea  may  be 
made  (or  the  imperfection  of  our  extract,  whicli 
will  naturally  fall  below  the  force  of  the  book, 
because  we  can  only  select  parts  of  that  evidence, 
which  owes  its  stren^  to  its  concatenation, 
and  which  will  be  weakened  whenever  it  is  dis- 
joined. 

The  account  of  the  seizure  of  these  controvert- 
ed letters  is  thus  given  by  the  queen's  enemies : 
"  That  in  the  castell  of  Eklin burgh  thair  was 
left  be  the  Erie  of  Both  well,  before  his  fleeing 
away,  and  was  send  for  be  ane  George  Dalgleisl^ 
his  servand,  who  was  taken  be  the  Erie  of  Mor- 
toun,  ane  small  gylt  coffer,  not  fully  ane  fute 
lang,  ^misht  in  smdrie  places  with  the  Roman 
letter  F.  under  ane  king's  crowne :  wharin  were 
certane  letteris  and  writings  weel  knawin,  and 
be  aithls  to  be  affirmit  to  have  been  written  with 
the  Cluene  of  Scottis  awn  hand  to  the  Elrle." 

The  papers  in  the  box  were  said  to  be  eight 
letters  in  French,  some  love  sonnets  in  French 
also,  and  a  promise  of  marriage  by  the  dueen  to 
Bothwell. 

To  the  reality  of  these  letters  our  author 
makes  some  considerable  objections,  from  the 
nature  of  things ;  but  as  such  arguments  do  not 
always  convince,  we  will  pass  to  the  evidence  of 
facts. 

On  June  15th,  1567,  the  queen  delivered  her- 
self to  Morton,  and  his  party,  who  imprisoned 
her. 

June  20th,  1567,  Dalgleish  was  seized,  and 
nx  days  after  he  was  examined  by  Morton  ;  his 
examination  is  still  extant,  and  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  this  fatal  box. 

December  4th,  1567,  Murray's  secret  council 
published  an  act,  in  which  is  the  first  mention  of 
these  letters,  and  in  which  they  are  said  to  be 
vfritten  and  subtenvit  with  her  aioin  kand.  Ten 
days  afler  Murray's  first  parliament  met,  and 
passed  an  act,  in  which  they  mention  previe  Ut- 
ters written  haUlie  [wholly]  with  her  awin  hand. 
The  difference  between  written  and  subscribed^ 
and  wholly  written^  gives  the  author  just  reason 
to  suspect,  first,  a  forgery,  and  then  a  variation 
of  the  forgery.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable, 
that  the  first  account  asserts  more  than  the  se- 
cond, though  the  second  contains  all  the  truth ; 
for  the  letters,  whether  written  by  the  queen  or 
not,  were  noi  subscribed.  Had  the  second  ac- 
count differed  from  the  first  only  by  something 
added,  the  first  might  have  contained  truth, 
though  not  all  the  truth ;  but  as  the  second  cor- 
rects the  first  by  diminution,  the  first  cannot  be 
cleared  from  falsehood. 

In  October,  1568,  these  letters  were  shown  at 
York  to  Elizabeth's  commissioners,  by  the 
agents  of  Murray,  but  not  in  their  public  cha- 
racter as  commissioners,  but  by  way  of  private 
information,  and  were  not  therefore  exposed  to 
Mary's  commissioners.  Mary,  however,  hear- 
ing that  some  letters  were  intended  to  be  pro- 
duced against  her,  directed  her  commissioners  to 
require  Siem  for  her  inspection,  and  in  Uie  mean 


timO)  to  declare  them  /alst  aand  feigned,  jorged 
and  invented^  observing  that  there  were  many 
that  could  counterfeit  her  hand. 

To  counterfeit  a  name  is  easy,  to  counterfeit 
a  hand  through  eight  letters  very  difficult  But 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  letters  were  ever 
shown  to  those  who  would  desire  to  detect  them : 
aifd  to  the  English  commissioners  a  riide  and 
remote  imitation  might  be  sufficient,  since  they 
were  not  shown  as  judicial  proofs,  and  why  they 
were  not  shown  as  proof,  no  other  reason  can  be 
given  than  they  must  have  then  been  examined, 
and  that  examination  would  have  detected  the 
forgery. 

These  letters,  thus  timorously  and  suspiciously 
communicated,  were  all  the  evidence  against 
Mary ;  for  the  servants  of  Bothwell,  executed 
for  the  murder  of  the  king,  acquitted  the  queen 
at  the  hour  of  death.  These  letters  were  so  ne- 
cessary to  Murray,  that  he  alleges  them  as  the 
reason  of  the  queen's  imprisonment,  though  he 
imprisoned  her  on  the  16th,  and  pretend^  not 
to  have  intercepted  the  letters  before  the  20th  of* 
June. 

Of  these  letters,  on  which  the  fate  of  princes 
and  kingdoms  was  suspended,  the  authority 
should  have^  been  put  out  of  doubt ;  yet  that 
such  letters  were  ever  found,  there  is  no  witness 
but  Morton,  who  accused  the  queen,  and  Craw* 
ford,  a  dependent  on  Lennox,  another  of  her  ac- 
cusers. Dalgleish,  the  bearer,  was  hanged  with- 
out any  interrogatories  concerning  them ;  and 
Hulet,  mentioned  in  them,  though  then  in  pri^ 
son,  was  never  called  to  anthenticate  them,  nor 
was  his  confession  produced  against  Mary  till 
death  had  left  him  no  power  to  disown  it 

Elizabeth,  indeed,  was  easily  satisfied  ;  she 
declared  herself  ready  to  receive  the  proofs 
against  Mary,  and  absolutely  refused  Mary  the 
liberty  of  confronting  her  accusers,  and  making 
her  defence.  Before  such  a  judge,  a  very  httle 
proof  would  be  sufficient  She  gave  the  accu- 
sers of  Mary  leave  to  go  to  Scotland,  and  the 
box  and  letters  were  seen  no  more.  They  have 
been  since  lost,  and  the  discovery,  which  com- 
parison of  writing  might  have  made,  is  now  no 
longer  possible.  Hume  has,  however,  endea- 
voured to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth,  but 
his  account,  says  our  author,  is  contraMcted  al- 
most  in  every  sentence  by  the  records,  which,  it 
appears,  he  has  himself  perused. 

In  the  next  part,  the  authenticity  of  the  letters 
is  examined  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  proved  beyond 
contradiction,  that  the  French  letters,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Mary,  are  translated 
from  tlic  Scotch  copy,  and,  if  originals,  which  it 
was  so  much  tlie  interest  of  such  numbers  to 
preserve  are  wantino",  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
they  never  existed,  than  that  they  have  been  lost 
The  arguments  used  by  Dr.  Robertson,  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  the  letters,  are  next 
examined.  Robertson  makes  use  principally  of 
what  he  calls  the  intemd  evidence,  which, 
amounting  at  most  to  conjecture,  is  opposed  by 
conjecture  e<|ually  probable. 

In  examinmg  tho  confession  of  Nicholas  Hu- 
bert, or  French  Paris,  this  new  apologist  of 
Mary  seems  to  gain  ground  upon  her  accuser. 
Paris  is  mentioned  in  the  letters,  as  the  bearer 
of  them  to  Bothwell ;  when  the  rest  of  Both- 
well's  servants  were  executed,  clearing  the  oueen 
in  the  last  moment,  Paris,  instead  of  sunerin^ 
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his  trial  with  the  rest  at  Edinburgh,  was  con- 
veyed to  St  Andrew's,  where  Murray  was  abso- 
lute, put  into  a  dungeon  ofMurray^s  citadel,  and 
two  years  after  condemned  by  Murray  himself 
nobcKly  knew  how.  Several  'months  after  his 
death,  a  confession  in  his  name,  without  the  re- 
gular testifications,  was  sent  to  Cecil,  at  what 
exact  time  nobody  can  tell. 

Of  this  confession,  Lesly,  Bishop  of  Ross, 
openly  denied  the  <renuinencs8,  in  a  book  printed 
at  London,  and  suppressed  by  Elizabeth ;  and 
another  historian  of  that  time  declares,  that 
Paris  died  without  any  confession;  and  the 
confession  itself  was  never  shown  to  Mary,  or 
to  Mary's  commissioners.  The  author  makes 
this  reflection : — 

"From  the  violent  presumptions  that  arise 
from  their  carrying  this  poor  ignorant  stranger 
from  Eldinbur^h,  the  ordinary  seat  of  iustice; 
their  keeping  nim  hid  from  all  the  world,  in  a 
remote  dungeon,  and  not  producing  him  with 
their  other  evidences,  so  as  he  might  have  been 
publicly  Questioned  ;  the  positive  and  direct  tes- 
timony or  the  author  of  Crawfurd's  manuscript, 
then  living,  and  on  the  spot  at  the  time ;  with 
the  public  affirmation  of  the  Bishop  of  Ross  at 
the  time  of  Paris* s  death,  that  he  had  vindicated 
the  oueen  with  his  dying  breath ;  the  behaviour 
of  Murray,  Morton,  Buchanan,  and  even  of 
Hay,  the  attester  of  this  pretended  confession, 
on  that  occasion  ;  their  close  and  reserved  si- 
lence at  the  time  when  they  must  have  had  this 
confession  of  Port*  in  their  pocket ;  and  their 
publishing  every  other  circumstance  that  could 
tend  to  blacken  the  queen,  and  yet  omitting  this 
confession,  the  only  direct  evidence  of  her  sup- 
posed guilt ;  all  this  duly  and  dispassionately 
considered,  I  think  one  may  safely  conclude, 
that  it  was  judged  not  fit  to  expose  so  soon  to 
liorht  this  piece  of  evidence  against  the  queen : 
which  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  living,  and  present 
at  Paris^s  execution,  would  surely  have  given 
clear  testimony  against,  as  a  notorious  impos- 
ture." 

Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  observes,  "  It  is  in  vain  at 
present  to  seek  for  improbabilities  in  Nicholas 
Hubert's  dying  confession,  and  to  magnify  the 
smallest  diinculties  into  a  contradiction.  It  was 
certainly  a  regular  judicial  paper,  given  in  re- 
gularly and  judicially,  and  ought  to  have  been 
canvassed  at  the  time,  if  the  persons  whom  it 
concerned,  had  been  assured  of  their  innocence." 
— To  which  our  author  makes  a  reply,  which 
cannot  be  shortened  without  weakening  it 

"  Upon  what  does  this  author  ground  his  sen- 
tence? Upon  two  very  plain  reasons,  jfirsf.  That 
the  confession  was  a  judicial  one,  that  is,  taken 
in  presence,  or  by  authority  of  a  judge.  And 
geeondlti,  That  it  was  regularly  and  judicially 
ipven  in  ;  that  must  be  understood  during  the 
time  of  the  conferences  before  queen  Elizabeth 
and  her  council,  in  presence  of  Mary's  commis- 
sioners ;  at  which  time  she  ought  to  have  can- 
vassed it,  says  our  author,  if  she  knew  her  in- 
nocence. 

**That  it  was  not  a  indicial  confession,  is 
evident;  the  paper  itself  does  not  bear  any 
0uch  mark ;  nor  does  it  mention  that  it  was 
tftken  in  presence  of  any  person,  or  by  any  au- 
llionty  whatsoever;  ar\d,  by  comparing  it  with 
Iht  radicial  examinations  of  Dalgleish,  Hay, 
^'—'^■flwni,  H  u  ^puenty  that  it  is  destitute. 


of  every  formality  requisite  in  a  Judicial  eridaiK^ 
In  what  dark  comer,  then,  this  strange  prodor^ 
tion  was  generated,  our  author  may  eiKleavoiir  to 
find  out,  if  ho  can. 

'*  As  to  his  second  assertion,  tliat  it  was  r^ 
gularly  and  judicially  given  in,  and  tbereibre 
ought  to  have  been  canvassed  by  Mary  dnrin;; 
the  conferences,  we  have  already  seen  that  this 
likewise  is  not  fact :  the  conferences  broke  up 
in  February,  1 569 :  Nicholas  Hubert  n&i  not 
handed  till  August  thereafter,  and  his  dying  con- 
fession, as  Mr.  Hume  calls  it,  is  only  dated  the 
10th  of  that  month.  How  then  can  this  gentle* 
man  gravely  tell  us,  that  this  confession  was  jo- 
dicialTy  given  in,  and  ought  to  have  been  at  tut 
very  time  canvassed  by  queen  Mary,  and  ber 
commissioners  7  Such  positive  assertioas,  ap- 
parently contrary  to  fact,  are  unworthy  the  cha- 
racter of  an  historian,  and  may  very  ^itly  ren- 
der his  decision,  with  respect  to  evidence«  of 
a  higher  nature,  very  dubious.  In  answer  then 
to  Mr.  Hume :  As  the  queen's  accusers  did  not 
choose  to  produ<e  tliis  niateriol  witness,  Parii, 
whom  they  had  alive,  and  in  their  hands,  nor  any 
declaration  or  confes.sion  from  him  at  the  critical 
and  proper  time  for  having  it  canvassed  by 
the  queen,  I  apprehend  our  author's  conclusion 
may  fairly  be  used  against  himself;  that  ic  is 
in  vain  at  present  to  support  the  improbabilitiefl 
and  absuraities  in  a  confession,  taken  in  a  clan- 
destine way,  nobody  knows  how ;  and  produced 
after  Parties  death,  by  nobody  knows  whom ; 
and  from  evcr^  appearance  destitute  of  every 
formality  requisite  and  common  to  such  sort  « 
evidence :  for  these  reasons,  I  am  under  no  tat 
of  hesitation  to  ^ive  sentence  against  >'icl.olas 
Hubert's  ctmfessjon,  as  a  gross  imposture  and 
forgery." 

The  state  of  the  evidence  relating  to  the  let- 
ters is  this  : 

Morton  affirms  that  they  were  taken  in  the 
hands  of  Dalgleish.  The  examination  of  Dal- 
gleish is  still  extant,  and  he  appears  never  to 
have  been  once  interrogated  concerning  the  let- 
ters. 

Morton  and  Murray  aflirm  that  they  were 
written  by  the  queen's  hand  ;  they  were  care- 
fully concealed  from  Mary  and  her  commis- 
sioners, and  were  never  collated  by  one  man, 
who  could  desire  to  disprove  them. 

Several  of  the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  let- 
ters are  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  Crawfurd,  one 
of  Lennox's  defendants,  and  some  of  the  inci- 
dents are  so  minute,  as  that  thev  could  scarcely 
be  thought  on  by  a  forger.  Crawfurd's  tefU- 
mony  is  not  without  suspicion.  Whoever  prac- 
tises forgery,  endeavours  to  make  truth  the  vehi- 
cle of  falsehood.  Of  a  princess  life  very  minute 
incidents  are  known ;  and  if  any  are  too  slijrht 
to  be  remarked,  they  may  be  safely  feigned,  for 
they  are  likewise  too  slight  to  be  contradicted. 
But  there  are  still  more  reasons  for  doubting  the 
genuineness  of  these  letters.  Thev  had  nodate 
of  time  or  place,  no  seal,  no  direction,  no  supe> 
scription. 

The  only  evidences  that  could  prove  their  an- 
thenticity  were  Dalgleish  and  PariMj  of  wliich 
Dalgleish,  at  his  trial,  was  never  questioned 
about  them  ;  Paris  was  never  publi:  ly  tncd, 
though  he  was  kept  alive  through  the  time  of  the 
conference. 

The  servants  of  BothweU,  v^ho  were  put  to 
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death  for  the  king's  murder,  cleared  Maiy  with 
their  last  worda. 

The  letters  were  first  declared  to  be  sub- 
flcribed,  and  were  then  produced  without  sub- 
scription. 

Tliey  were  shown  during  the  conferences  at 
York  privately  to  the  English  commissioners, 
but  were  concealed  from  the  commissioners  of 
Mary. 

Mary  always  solicited  the  perusal  of  these  let- 
ters, and  was  always  denied  it 

She  demanded  to  be  heard  in  person  by  Eliza- 
beth, before  the  nobles  of  England,  and  the 
ambassadors  of  other  princes,  and  was  refused. 

When  Mary  persisted  in  demanding  copies  of 
the  letters,  her  commissioners  were  dismissed 
with  their  box  to  Scotland,  and  the  letters  were 
seen  no  more. 

The  French  letters,  which  for  almost  two  cen- 


turies have  been  considered  as  originals,  by  the 
enemies  of  Mary's  memory,  are  now  discovered 
to  be  forgeries,  and  acknowledged  to  be  trans- 
lations, and,  perhaps,  French  translations  of  a 
Liatin  translation.  And  the  modem  accusers 
of  Mary  are  forced  to  infer  from  these  letters^ 
which  now  exist,  that  other  letters  existed  for- 
merly, which  have  been  lost  in  spite  of  curiosity, 
malice,  and  interest 

The  rest  of  this  treatise  is  employed  in  an  en- 
deavour to  prove,  that  Mary's  accusers  were  the 
murderers  of  Daxnley :  through  this  inquiry  it 
is  not  nepessai^  to  follow  him ;  only  let  it  bo 
observed,  that,  if  these  letters  were  forged  by 
them,  they  may  easily  be  thought  capable  of 
other  crimes.  That  the  letters  were  forged,  is 
now  made  so  ]^robable,  that  perhaps  th^  will 
never  more  be  cited  as  testimnm*- 
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A  JOURNEY 


WESTERN  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND 


I  HAD  desired  to  visit  the  Hebrides,  or  West- 
em  Islands  of  Scotland,  so  long,  that  I  scarcely 
remember  how  the  wish  was  originally  excited ; 
and  was  in  the  Autumn  of  the  year  1773  in- 
duced to  undertake  the  Journey,  by  finding  in 
Mr.  Boswell  a  companion,  whose  acutaness 
would  help  my  inc^uiry,  and  whose  gayety  of  con- 
versation and  civility  of  manners  are  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  inconveniences  of  travel,  in 
countries  less  hospitable  than  we  have  passed. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  August  we  left  Eldin- 
burgh,  a  city  too  well  known  to  admit  descrip- 
tion, and  directed  our  course  northward,  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  accompanied  the 
first  day  by  another  gentleman,  who  could  stay 
with  us  only  long  enough  to  show  us  how  much 
we  lost  at  separation. 

As  we  crossed  the  Frith  of  Forth,  our  curio- 
sity was  attracted  by  Inch  Keith,  a  small  island, 
which  neither  of  my  companions  had  ever  visited, 
though,  lying  within  their  view,  it  had  all  their 
lives  solicited  their  notice.  Here  by  climbing 
with  some  difficulty  over  shattered  crags,  we 
made  the  first  experiment  of  unfrequented  coasts. 
Inch  Keith  is  nothing  more  than  a  rock  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  not  wholly  bare  of 
grass,  and  very  fertile  of  thistles.  A  small  herd 
of  cows  grazes  annually  upon  it  in  the  summer. 
It  seems  never  to  have  afibrded  to  man  or  beast 
a  permanent  habitation. 

We  found  only  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort,  not 
so  injured  by  time  but  that  it  might  be  easily 
restored  to  its  fonner  state.  It  seems  never  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  place  of  strength,  nor 
was  it  built  to  endure  a  siege,  but  merely  to  af- 
ford cover  to  a  few  soldiers,  who  perhaps  had 
the  charge  of  a  battery,  or  were  stationed  to  give 
signals  of  approaching  danger.  There  is  there- 
fore no  provision  of  water  within  the  walls, 
though  the  spring  is  so  near,  that  it  might  have 
been  easily  enclosed.  One  of  the  stones  had 
this  inscription:  *♦  Maria  Reg.  1564."  It  has 
probably  been  neglected  from  the  time  that  the 
whole  island  had  the  same  king. 

We  lefl  this  little  island  with  our  thoughts  em- 
ployed a  while  on  the  different  appearance  that 
It  would  have  made,  if  it  had  been  placed  at  the 
same  distance  from  London,  with  the  same  faci- 
lity of  approach ;  with  what  emulation  of  price 
a  few  rocky  acres  would  have  been  purchased, 
and  with  what  expensive  industry  tney  would 
kavo  been  cultivated  and  adorned. 

When  we  landed,  we  found  our  chaise  ready, 
ft/>i  passed  through  Kinghom,  Kirkaldy,  and 
Cowpar,  places  not  unlike  the  small  or  strag- 
gling market-towns  in  those  parts  of  England 
where  commerce  and  manufactures  have  not  yet 
produceu  opulence. 

Though  we  were  yet  in  the  most  populous  part 
of  Scotland,  and  at  so  small  a  distance  from  the 
capital,  we  met  few  passengers. 
The  roads  arc  neither  rough  nor  dirty :  and  it  | 


affords  a  southern  stranger  a  new  kind  of  plea- 
sure to  travel  so  commodiousiy  without  IDte^ 
ruption  of  tollgates.  Where  the  bottom  is  rocky, 
as  it  seems  commonly  to  be  in  Scotland,  a 
smooth  way  is  made  indeed  with  great  labour, 
but  it  never  wants  repairs ;  and  in  those  parts 
where  adventitious  materials  are  necessary,  the 
ground  once  consolidated  is  rarely  broken:  for 
Die  inland  commerce  is  not  great,  nor  are  heavy 
commodities  often  transports!  otherwise  than  bV 
water.  The  carriages  in  common  use  are  small 
carts,  drawn  each  by  one  little  horse;  and  a 
man  seems  to  derive  some  degree  of  dignity  and 
importance  from  the  reputation  of  posisessinv  a 
two-horse  cart 

ST.  ANDREWS. 

At  an  hour  somewhat  late  we  came  to  St  An- 
drews, a  city  once  archiepiscopal ;  where  that 
university  still  subsists  in  which  philosophy  was 
formeriy  taught  by  Buchanan,  wnoee  name  has 
as  fair  a  claim  to  immortality  as  can  be  oonfeired 
by  modem  latinity,  and  p^phaps  a  fairer  than  ths 
instability  of  vernacular  languages  adimts. 

We  found,  that  by  the  interposition  of  some 
invisible  friend,  lodgings  had  been  provided  foi 
us  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  professors,  whoM 
easy  civility  quickly  made  us  forget  that  we 
were  strangers;  and  in  the  whole  time  of  oar 
stay  we  were  gratified  by  every  mode  of  kind- 
nes)B,  and  entertained  with  all  the  elegance  of 
lettered  hospitality. 

In  the  morning  we  arose  to  perambulate  a 
city,  which  only  history  shows  to  have  once. 
flourished,  and  surveyed  the  ruins  of  ancieot 
magnificence,  of  which  even  the  ruins  canooC 
long  be  visible,  unless  some  care  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve them :  and  whe;^  is  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
serving such  mournful  memoriaJs?  They  have 
been  till  very  lately  so  much  neglected,  that 
every  man  carried  away  the  stones  who  fancied 
that  he  wanted  them. 

The  cathedral,  of  which  the  foundations  mar 
be  still  traced,  and  a  small  part  of  the  wall  if 
standing,  appears  to  have  been  a  spacious  and 
majestic  building,  not  unsuitable  to  the  primacy 
of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  architecture,  me  poor 
remains  can  hardly  exhibit,  even  to  an  artist,  a 
sufficient  specimeru  It  was  demolished,  as  is 
well  known,  in  the  tumult  and  violence  of 
Knox^s  reformation. 

Not  far  from  the  cathedral,  on  the  margin  of 
the  water,  stands  a  fragment  of  the  castle,  in 
which  the  archbishop  anciently  resided.  It  was 
never  very  large,  ana  was  built  with  more  atten- 
tion to  security  than  pleasure.  Cardinal  Bea^ 
toun  is  said  to  have  had  workmen  empk>yed  in 
improving  its  fortifications,  at  the  time  when  be 
was  murdered  by  the  ruffians  of  reformation,  in 
the  manner  of  wliich  Knox  has  given  what  he 
himself  calls  a  merry  narrative. 
The  chfvpgc  of  religion  in  Scotland,  eager  and 
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▼chement  as  it  was,  raised  an  epidemical  enthu- 
Biasm,  compounded  of  sullen  scrupulousness  and 
warlike  ferocity,  which  in  a  people  whom  idle- 
neiss  resigned  to  their  own  thoughts,  and  who, 
conversing  only  with  each  other,  suffered  no 
dilution  of  their  zeal  from  the  gradual  influx  of 
new  opinions,  was  long  transmitted  in  its  full 
8trenfi[th  from  the  old  to  the  youn^,  but  by  trade 
and  intercourse  with  England,  is  now  visibly 
abating,  and  giving  way  too  fast  to  that  laxity 
of  practice,  ana  indifference  of  opinion,  in  whicn 
men,  not  sufBciently  instructed  to  find  the  mid- 
dle point,  too  easily  shelter  themselves  from 
ngour  and  constraint. 

The  city  of  St  Andrews,  when  it  had  lost  its 
archiepiscopal  pre-eminence,  gradually  decayed  : 
one  if  its  streets  is  now  lost;  and  in  those'that 
remain,  there  is  the  silence  and  solitude  of  inac- 
tive indigence  and  gloomy  depopulation. 

The  university,  within  a  few  years,  consisted 
of  three  colleges,  but  is  now  reduced  to  two ;  the 
college  of  St.  Leonard  being  lately  dissolv^  by 
the  sale  of  its  buildings,  and  the  appropriation  of 
its  revenues  to  the  professors  of  the  two  others. 
The  chapel  of  the  alienated  college  is  yet  stand- 
ing, a  fabric  not  inelegant  of  external  structure: 
but  I  was  always,  by  some  civil  excuse,  hin- 
dered from  entering  it  A  decent  attempt,  as  I 
was  since  told,  has  been  made  to  convert  it  into 
a  kind  of  greenhouse,  by  planting  its  area  with 
shrubs.  This  new  method  of  gardening  is  un- 
successful ;  the  plants  do  not  hitherto  prosper. 
To  what  use  it  will  next  be  put,  I  have  no  plea- 
sure in  conjecturing.  It  is  something,  that  its 
present  state  is  at  least  not  ostentatiously  dis- 
plajjred.  Where  there  is  yet  shame,  there  may 
in  time  be  virtue. 

The  dissolution  of  St  Leonard's  College  was 
doubtless  necessary ;  but  of  that  necessity  there 
is  reason  to  complain.  It  is  surely  not  without 
just  reproach  that  a  nation,  of  which  the  com- 
merce IS  hourly  extending,  and  tlie  wealth  in- 
creasing, denies  any  participation  of  its  pros- 
perity to  its  literary  societies ;  and  while  its 
mercriants  or  its  nobles  are  raising  palaces,  suf- 
fers its  universities  to  moulder  into  dust 

Of  the  two  colleges  yet  standing,  one  is  b^ 
the  institution  of  its  founder  appropriated  to  di- 
vinity. It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  containing 
fifty  students  ;  but  more  than  one  must  occupy 
a  chamber.  The  library,  which  is  of  late  erec- 
tion, is  not  very  spacious,  but  elegant  and  lumi- 
nous. 

The  doctor,  by  whom  it  was  shown,  hoped  to 
irritate  or  subdue  my  English  vanity,  by  telling 
me,  that  we  had  no  such  repository  of  books  in 
England. 

St  Andrews  seems  to  be  a  place  eminently 
adapted  to  study  and  education,  being  situated 
in  a  populous,  yet  a  cheap  country,  ana  exposing 
the  minds  and  manners  of  young  men  neither  to 
the  levity  and  dissoluteness  of  a  capital  city,  nor 
to  the  gross  luxury  of  a  town  of  commerce, 
places  naturally  unpropitious  to  learning;  in 
one  the  desire  of  knowledge  easily  gives  way  to 
the  love  of  pleasure,  and  in  the  other,  is  in  dan- 
ger of  yielding  to  the  love  of  money. 

The  students  however  are  represented  as  at 
this  time  not  exceeding  a  hundred.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  some  obstruction  to  their  increase  that 
there  is  no  episcopal  chapel  in  the  place.  I 
saw  no  reason  for  imputing  their  pauc  r?  v  the 


present  professors  ;  nor  can  the  expense  of  an 
academical  education  be  very  reasonably  object- 
ed. A  student  of  the  liighest  class  may  keep 
his  annual  session,  or  as  the  English  call  it,  his 
term,  which  lasts  seven  months,  for  about  fifleeu 
pounds,  and  one  of  lower  rank  for  less  than  ten  , 
in  which  board,  lodging,  and  instruction  ate 
all  included. 

The  chief  magistrate  resident  in  the  univer- 
sity, answering  to  our  vice-chancellor,  and  to 
the  rectcr  magnijicus  on  the  continent,  had  com- 
monly the  title  of  Lord  Rector;  but  being  od- 
dressed  only  as  Mr.  Rector  in  an  inauguratory 
speech  by  the  present  chancellor,  he  has  faUeu 
from  his  former  dignity  of  style.  Lordship  was 
very  liberally  annexed  by  our  ancestors  to  any 
station  or  character  of  dignity :  they  said,  the 
Lord  General,  and  Lord  Ambassador;  so  we 
still  say,  my  Lord,  to  the  judge  upon  the  circuit, 
and  yet  retain  in  our  Liturgy,  the  Lords  of  the 
Council. 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  religious 
4>uildings,  we  came  to  two  vaults  over  which  had 
formerly  stood  the  house  of  the  sub-prior.  One 
of  the  vaults  was  inhabited  by  an  old  woman, 
who  claimed  the  right  of  abode  there,  as  the 
widow  of  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  possessed 
the  same  gloomy  mansion  for  no  less  than  four 
generations.  The  right,  however  it  began,  was 
considered  as  established  by  legal  prescription, 
and  the  old  woman  lives  undisturbed.  She 
thinks  however  that  she  has  a  claim  to  some- 
thing more  than  sufferance :  for  as  her  husband's 
name  was  Bruce,  she  is  allied  to  royalty,  and 
told  Mr.  Boswell,  that  when  there  were  per- 
sons of  quality  in  the  place,  she  was  distin- 
guished by  some  notice ;  that  indeed  she  is  now 
neglected,  but  she  spins  a  thread,  has  the  com- 
pany of  a  cat,  and  is  troublesome  to  nobody. 

Having  now  seen  whatever  this  ancient  city 
offered  to  our  curiosity,  we  lefl  it  with  good 
wishes,  having  reason  to  be  highly  pleased  with 
the  attention  that  was  paid  us.  But  whoevci 
surveys  the  world,  must  see  many  things  that 
give  him  pain.  The  kindness  of  tne  professors 
did  not  contribute  to  abate  the  uneasy  remem- 
brance of  a  university  declining,  a  college  alien- 
ated, and  a  church  profaned  and  hastening  to 
the  ground. 

St  Andrews  indeed  has  formerly  suffered 
more  atrocious  ravages,  and  more  extensive  de- 
struction ;  but  recent  evils  affect  with  greatei 
force.  We  were  reconciled  to  the  sight  of  ar- 
chiepiscopal ruins.  The  distance  of  a  calamity 
from  the  present  time  seems  to  preclude  thj 
mind  from  contact  or  sympathy.  Events  lontf 
past  are  barely  known  ;  they  are  not  considered 
We  read  with  as  little  emotion  the  violence  ol 
Knox  and  his  followers,  as  the-  irruptions  ot 
Alaric  and  the  Goths.  Had  the  university  been 
destroyed  two  centuries  ago,  we  should  not  have 
regretted  it ;  but  to  see  it  pining  in  decay,  and 
struggling  for  life,  fills  the  mind  with  mournful 
images  and  ineffectual  wishes. 

ABERBROTHICK. 
As  we  knew  sorrow  and  wishes  to  be  vain.  It 
was  now  our  business  to  mind  our  way.  The 
roads  of  Scotland  afford  little  diversion  to  the 
traveller,  who  seldom  sees  himself  either  en- 
countered or  overtaken,  and  who  has  nothing  ts 
contemplate  but  grounds  that  have  no  visibU 
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boundariM,  or  are  teparatpd  by  walls  of  loone 
stone.  From  the  bank  of  the  Tweed  to  St. 
Andrews,  I  had  never  seen  a  sinjrlc  tree,  which 
I  did  not  believe  to  have  j^rown  up  far  within 
the  present  centui7.  Now  and  then  about  a 
gentfeman^s  house  stands  a  small  plantation, 
which  in  Scotch  is  called  a  policy^  but  of  these 
there  are  few,  and  tlio»e  few  all  very  young. 
The  variety  of  sun  and  shade  is  here  utterly  un- 
known. There  is  no  tree  for  either  shelter  or 
timber.  The  oak  and  the  thorn  is  equally  a 
stranger,  and  the  whole  coun,try  is  extended  in 
uniform  nakedness,  except  that  in  the  road  be- 
tween Kirkaldy  and  Cowpar,  I  passed  for  a  few 
yards  between  two  hedges.  A  tree  might  be  a 
thow  in  Scotland,  as  a  horse  in  Venice.  At  St 
Andrews,  Mr.  Boswell  found  only  one,  and  re- 
commended it  to  my  notice  ;  I  told  him  that  it 
was  rough  and  low,  or  looked  as  if  I  thought 
BO.  This,  said  he,  is  noUiing  to  another  a  few 
miles  off.  I  was  still  less  delighted  to  hear  that 
another  tree  was  not  to  be  seen  nearer.  Nay, 
said  a  gentleman  that  stood  by,  I  know  but  of. 
this  and  that  tree  in  the  county. 

The  Lowlands  of  Scotland  had  once  undoubt- 
edly an  equal  portion  of  woods  with  other  coun- 
tries. Forests  are  every  where  gradually  dimi- 
nished, as  architecture  and  cultivation  prevail, 
by  the  increase  of  people,  and  the  introduction 
of  arts.  But  1  believe  few  regions  have  been 
denud^  like  this,  where  many  centuries  must 
have  passed  in  waste,  without  the  least  thought 
of  future  supply.  Davics  observes  in  his  ac- 
count of  Ireland,  that  no  Irishman  had  ever 
planted  an  orchard.  For  that  negligence  some 
excuse  might  be  drawn  from  an  unsettled  state 
of  life,  and  the  instability  of  property ;  but  in 
Scotland  possession  has  long  been  secure,  and  in- 
heritance regular,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
before  the  Union  any  man  between  Eldinburgh 
and  England  had  ever  set  a  tree. 

Of  this  improvidence  no  other  account  can 
be  given  than  that  it  probably  besran  in  times  of 
tumult,  and  continued  because  it  had  begun. 
Established  custom  is  not  easily  broken,  till 
some  great  event  shakes  the  whole  system  of 
things,  and  life  seems  to  recommence  upon  new 
principles.  That  before  the  Union  the  Scots 
nad  little  trade  and  little  money,  is  no  valid  apo- 
logy ;  for  plantation  is  the  least  expensive  of  all 
methods  of  improvement  To  drop  a  seed  into 
the  ground  can  cost  nothing,  and  ttie  trouble  is 
not  great  of  protecting  the  young  plant,  till  it  is 
out  of  danger ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  to 
have  some  (Ufficulty  in  places  like  these,  where 
they  have  neither  wood  for  palisades,  nor  thorns 
for  hedges. 

Our  way  was  over  the  Firth  of  Tay,  where, 
though  the  water  was  not  wide,  we  paid  four 
shillings  for  ferryinj^  the  chaise.  In  Scotland 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  easily  procured,  but 
superfluities  and  elegances  are  of  the  same  price 
at  least  as  in  England,  and  therefore  may  be  con- 
sidered as  much  dearer. 

We  stopped  a  while  at  Dundee,  where  I  re- 
member nothing  remarkable,  and  mounting  our 
chaise  again,  came  about  the  close  of  the  day  to 
Aberbrothick. 

The  monaster3r  of  Aberbrothick  is  of  great 
renown  in  the  history  of  Scotland.  Its  niins 
afford  ample  testimony  of  its  ancient  magnifl- 
its  extent  might,  I  suppose^  eaai^  be 


found  by  following  the  walls  among  the  gnoi 
and  weeds,  and  its  height  is  known  by  soint 
parts  yet  standing.  The  arch  of  one  of  the  tatcQ 
IS  enture,  and  of  another  only  so  far  dilapidated 
as  to  diversify  the  appearance.  A  square  apart- 
ment  of  great  loftiness  is  yet  standing ;  iu  use 
I  could  not  conjecture,  as  its  elevation  was  very 
disproportionate  to  its  area.  Two  comer  towers 
particularly  attracted  our  attention.  Mr.  Bos- 
well, whose  inquisitiveness  is  seconded  by  great 
activity,  scrambled  in  at  a  high  window,  but 
found  the  stairs  within  broken,  and  could  not 
reach  the  top.  Of  the  other  tower  we  were  toU 
that  the  inhabitants  sometimes  climbed  it,  bat 
we  did  not  immediately  discern  the  entrance,  and 
as  the  night  was  ^theiing  upon  us,  tboagte 
proper  to  desist  men  skilled  in  architecturt 
might  do  what  we  did  not  attempt ;  they  migL 
probably  form  an  exact  ground-plot  of  this  ven« 
rable  edifice.  They  may,  from  some  paru  yr 
standing,  conjecture  its  general  form,  and  perhapi 
by  comparing  it  with  oUier  building  of  the  same 
kind  and  the  same  age,  attain  an  idea  very  netr 
to  truth.  I  should  scarcely  have  regretted  my 
journey,  had  it  afforded  nothing  more  than  the 
sight  of  Aberbrothick. 

MONTROSE. 

Leaving  these  fragments  of  magnificence,  we 
travelled  on  to  Montrose,  which  we  surveyed  io 
the  morning,  and  found  it  well  built,  airy,  and 
clean.  The  townhouse  is  a  handsome  iabrie 
with  a  portico.  We  then  went  to  view  the  Eiig> 
lish  chapel,  and  found  a  small  church,  dean  to  a 
degree  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland, 
with  commodious  galleries,  and,  what  was  yet 
less  expected,  with  an  organ. 

At  our  inn  we  did  not  find  a  recepcioo  sncb  as 
we  thought  proportionate  to  the  commercial  opu- 
lence of  the  place ;  but  Mr.  Boswell  denied  hm 
to  observe  that  the  inkeeper  was  an  Fjigiishman, 
and  I  then  defended  him  as  well  as  I  conkL 

When  I  had  proceeded  thus  far.  I  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  what  I  had  never  heard, 
that  there  were  many  beggars  in  Scotland.  In 
Edinburgh  the  proportion  is,  I  think,  not  lest 
than  in  London,  and  in  the  smaller  places  it  is 
far  greater  than  in  Elnglish  towns  of  the  same 
extent  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  tb^y 
are  not  importunate,  nor  clamorous.  They  solicit 
silently,  or  very  nKxlestly,  and,  therefore,  dioQ£k 
their  behaviour  may  strike  with  ooore  force  the 
heart  of  a  stranger,  they  are  certainly  in  danger 
of  missing  the  attention  of  their  countrymca 
Novelty  has  always  some  power ;  an  unacenn 
tomed  mode  of  begging,  excites  an  miaccustomed 
degree  of  pity.-  but  the  force  of  novehy  is  by 
its  own  nature  soon  at  an  end ;  the  efficacy 
of  outcry  and  perseverance  is  permanent  sm 
certain. 

The  road  from  Montrose  exhibited  a  eonUnns* 
tion  of  the  same  appearances.  The  country 
is  still  naked,  the  hedges  are  of  stone,  and  ibe 
fields  so  generally  ploughed,  that  it  is  hard  to  ima- 

S'ne  where  grass  is  found  for  the  horses  that  till 
em.    The  harvest,  which  was  almost  ripe,  sp 
peared  very  plentifuL 

Early  in  tne  afternoon  Mr.  Boswell  observed, 
that  we  were  at  no  great  distance  from  the  hooie 
of  Lord  Monboddo.  The  magnetism  of  his  cod> 
versation  easily  drew  us  out  dfour  way,  and  liie 
entertainment  which  we  receiTed  wooid  ban 
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K^n  a  fluflicient  recompense  for  a  much  greater 
deviation. 

The  roads  beyond  Edinburgh,  as  they  are  less 
frequented,  must  be  expected  to  grow  gradually 
rougher ;  but  they  were  hitherto  bv  no  means 
incommodious.  We  travelled  on  with  the  gentle 
pace  of  a  Scotch  driver,  who,  having  no  rivals  in 
expedition,  neither  gives  himself  nor  his  horses 
unneceasary  trouble.  We  did  not  afiect  the  im- 
patience we  did  not  feel,  but  were  satisfied  with 
the  company  of  each  other,  as  well  riding  in  the 
crhaise,  as  sitting  at  an  inn.  The  night  and  the 
day  are  equally  solitary  and  equally  safe ;  for 
where  there  are  so  few  travellers,  why  should 
there  be  robbers  ? 

ABERDEEN. 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Aberdeen,  and 
found  the  inn  so  full,  that  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  admission,  till  Mr.  Boswell  made 
himself  known :  his  name  overpowered  all  ob- 
jection, and  we  found  a  very  good  house,  and 
dvil  treatment. 

I  received  the  next  day  a  very  kind  letter  from 
Sir  ^Wxander  Gordon,  whom  I  had  formerly 
knowi.  in  London,  and  after  a  cessation  of  all 
intercourse  for  near  twenty  years,  met  here  pro- 
fessor oi' physic  in  the  Kin^s  College.  Such  un- 
expected renewals  of  acouaintance  may  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  pleasing  incidents  of  life. 

The  knowledj?e  of  one  professor  soon  procured 
ine  the  notice  ofthe  rest,  and  I  did  not  want  any 
token  of  re^rd,  being  conducted  wherever  there 
was  any  thing  which  I  desired  to  see,  and  enters 
tained  at  once  with  the  novelty  ofthe  place,  and 
the  kindness  of  communication. 

To  write  of  the  cities  of  our  own  Island  with 
the  solemnity  of  geographical  description,  as  if 
we  had  been  cast  upon  a  newly-discovered  coast, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  very  frivolous  ostenta- 
tion; yet  as  Scotland  is  httle  known  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  may  read  these  obser- 
vations, it  IS  not  superfluous  to  relate,  that  under 
the  name  of  Aberdeen  are  comprised  two  towns, 
standing  about  a  mile  distant  from  each  other, 
but  governed,  I  think,  by  the  same  magis- 
trates. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  the  ancient  episcopal  city,  in 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  ca- 
thedral. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  town  in 
decay,  having  been  situated,  in  times  when  com- 
merce was  yet  unstudied,  with  very  little  atten- 
tion to  the  commodiousness  of  the  harbour. 

New  Aberdeen  has  all  the  bustle  of  prosperous 
trade,  and  all  the  show  of  increasing  opulence. 
It  b  built  by  the  water-side.  The  houses  arc. 
large  and  lofly,  and  the  streets  s{Miciou8  and 
clean.  They  build  almost  wholly  with  the  gra- 
nite used  in  the  new  pavement  of  the  streets  of 
London,  which  is  well  known  not  to  want  hard- 
ness, yet  they  shape  it  easily.  It  is  beautiful, 
and  must  be  very  lasting. 

What  particular  parts  of  commerce  are  chiefly 
ezerdsed  by  the  merchants  of  Aberdeen,  I  have 
not  inquired.  The  manufacture  which  forces 
itself  upon  a  stranger's  eye,  is  that  of  knit  stock- 
ings, on  which  the  women  of  the  lo^yfr  class  are 
visibly  employed. 

In  each  of  these  towns  there  is  ^^Ilege,  or  in 
stricter  language^  a  university ;  fo^K  both  there 
are  professors  of  the  same  parts  of  learning,  and 
Che  colleges  hoU  their  sessions,  and  conter  de- 


grees separately,  wi.h  total  independence  of  one 
on  the  other. 

In  Old  Aberdeen  stands  the  King's  College, 
of  wl.ich  the  first  president  m  as  Hector  Boece, 
or  Bocthius,  ^ho  may  be  justly  reverenced  as 
one  of  the  revivers  of  elegant  learning.  When 
he  studied  at  Paris,  he  was  acquainted  with 
Erasmus,  who  afterwards  gave  him  a  public  tes- 
timony of  his  esteem,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  cata- 
logue of  his  works.  The  style  of  Boethius, 
though,  perhaps,  not  always  n^orously  pure,  is 
formed  with  great  diligence  upon  ancient  models, 
and  wholly  uninfected  with  monastic  barbarity. 
His  history  is  written  with  elegance  and  vigour, 
but  his  fabulousness  and  credulity  are  justly 
blamed.  His  fiibulousness,  if  he  was  the  author 
Of  the  fictions,  is  a  fault  for  which  no  apology 
can  be  made  ;  but  his  credulity  mav  be  excused 
in  an  age  when  all  men  were  credulous.  Learn- 
ing was  then  rising  on  the  world ;  but  ages  so 
long  accustomed  to  darkness,  were  too  much 
dazzled  with  its  light  to  see  any  thing  distinctly. 
The  first  race  of  Scholars  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  some  time  after,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
learning  to  speak,  rather  than  to  think,  and  were 
therefore  more  studious  of  elc^:ance  than  of  truth. 
The  contemporaries  of  Boethius  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  know  what  the  ancients  had  delivered. 
The  examination  of  tenets  and  of  facts  was  re- 
served for  another  generation. 

Boethius,  as  president  of  the  university,  en 
joyed  a  revenue  of  forty  Scottish  marks,  about 
two  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence,  of  ster- 
hng  money.  In  the  present  age  of  trade  and 
taxes,  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  ima^nation  so 
to  raise  the  value  of  money,  or  so  to  diminish  the 
demands  of  life,  as  to  suppose  four  and  forty  shil- 
lings a  year  an  honourable  stipend  ;  yet  it  was 
probably  equal,  not  only  to  the  needs,  but  to  the 
rank  of  Boethius.  The  wealth  of  Bngland  was 
undoubtedly  to  that  of  Scotland  more  than  five 
to  one,  and  it  is  known  tliat  Henry  the  Eighth, 
among  whose  faults  avarice  was  never  reckoned, 
mnted  to  Roger  Ascham,  as  a  reward  of  his 
learning,  a  pension  often  pounds  a  year. 

The  other,  called  the  Marischal  College,  is  in 
the  new  town.  The  hall  is  large  and  well  lighted. 
One  of  its  ornaments  is  the  picture  of  Arthur 
Johnston,  who  was  princi]>al  of  the  college,  and 
who  holds  amnn^  tlie  Latin  poets  of  Scotland, 
the  next  place  to  the  elegant  Buchanan. 

In  the  library  I  was  shown  some  curiosities ; 
a  Hebrew  manuscript  of  exquisite  penmanship, 
and  a  Latin  translation  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  by 
Leonardus  Arctinus,  written  in  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, with  nicety  and  beauty,  which,  as  the  art 
of  printing  has  made  them  no  longer  necesstry^ 
are  not  now  to  be  found.  This  was  one  of  the 
latest  performances  ofthe  transcribers,  for  Areti- 
nus  died  but  about  twenty  years  before  typogra- 
phy was  invented.  This  version  has  been  printed, 
and  may  be  found  in  libraries,  but  is  little  read  ; 
for  the  same  books  have  been  since  translated 
both  by  Victorious  and  Lambinus,  who  fived  in 
an  age  more  cultivated,  but  perhaps  owed  in  part 
to  Aretinus  that  they  were  able  to  excel  him. 
Much  is  due  to  those  who  first  broke  the  way  to 
knowledge,  and  left  only  to  their  successors  the 
task  of  snKx>thing  it 

In  both  these  colleges  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion arc  nearly  the  same j  the  lectures  differing 
only  by  the  accidental  difiference  of  diligence,  or 
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aoility  ip  the  professors.  The  students  wear 
scarlet  gowns,  and  tlie  profo  sors  black,  which 
is,  I  believe,  the  acndemical  dress  in  all  the  Scot- 
tish universities,  except  that  of  Eklinburgh,  where 
the  scholars  are  not  distinguished  by  any  parti- 
cular habit.  In  the  Kms^s  College  there  is  kept 
a  public  table,  but  the  scholars  of  the  Marischal 
Colle^  are  boarded  in  the  town.  The  expense 
of  living  is  here,  according  to  the  information 
that  I  could  obtain,  somewhat  more  Uian  at  Sl 
Andrews. 

The  ccfurse  of  education  is  extended  to  four 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  those  who  take  a  de- 
gree, who  are  not  many,  become  masters  of  arts ; 
and  whoever  is  a  master  may,  if  he  pleases,  im- 
mediately commence  doctor.  The  title  of  doctor, 
however,  was  for  a  considerable  time  bestowed 
only  on  physicians.  The  advocates  are  exa- 
mined and  approved  by  their  own  body;  the 
ministers  were  not  ambitious  of  titles,  or  were 
afraid  of  being  censured  for  ambition ;  and  the 
doctorate  in  every  faculty  was  commonly  given 
or  sold  into  other  countries.  The  ministers  are 
now  reconciled  to  distinction,  and  as  it  must 
always  happen  that  some  will  excel  others,  have 
thought  ^adualion  a  proper  testimony  of  uncom- 
mon abihties  or  acquisitions. 

The  indiscriminate  collation  of  degrees  has 
•  Justly  taken  away  that  respect  which  they  ori- 
ginally claimed,  as  stamps  by  which  the  literary 
value  of  men  so  distinguish^  was  authoritative- 
ly denoted.  That  academical  honours,  or  any 
others,  should  be  conferred  with  exact  propor- 
tion to  merit,  is  more  than  human  judgment  or 
human  integrity  have  given  reason  to  expect. 
Perhaps  degrees  in  universities  cannot  be  better 
adjusted  by  any  general  rule,  than  by  the  length 
nS  time  passed  in  the  public  profession  of  leam- 
mg.  An  English  or  Irish  doctorate  cannot  be 
obtained  by  a  very  young  man,  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose,  what  is  likewbe  by  experience 
commonly  found  true,  that  he  who  is  by  age 
qualified  to  be  a  doctor,  has  in  so  much  time 
gained  learning  sufficient  not  to  disgrace  the 
title,  or  wit  suftScient  not  to  desire  it 

The  Scotch  universities  hold  but  one  term 

or  session  in  the  year.     That  of  St  Andrew's 

•  continues  eight  months,  that  of  Aberdeen  only 

five,  from  the  first  of  November  to  tlie  first  of 

April. 

In  Aberdeen  there  is  an  English  chapel,  in 
which  the  congregation  was  numerous  and 
splendid.  The  form  of  public  worship  used  by 
the  church  of  England,  is  in  Scotland  legally 
practised  in  licensed  chapels  served  by  clergy- 
men of  English  or  Irish  ordination,  and  by  tacit 
connivance  quietly  permitted  in  separate  congre- 
gations, supplied  with  ministers  by  the  succes- 
sors of  the  bishops,  who  were  deprived  at  the 
Revolution. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  on  Saturday,  August 
SI  St  On  Monday  we  were  invited  into  the 
town-hall,  where  I  had  the  freedom  of  the  city 
given  me  by  the  Lord  Provost  The  honour 
conferred  had  all  the  decorations  that  politeness 
could  add,  and,  what  I  am  afraid  I  should  not 
have  had  to  say  of  any  city  south  of  the  Tweed, 
I  found  no  petty  officer  bowing  for  a  fee. 

The  parchment  containing  the  record  of  ad- 
mission is,  with  the  seal  appending,  fastened  to 
a  riband,  and  worn  for  one  day  by  the  new  citi- 
•MU  in  his  hat 


By  a  lady  who  saw  us  at  the  chapel,  the  Ea(^ 
of  Errol  was  informed  of  our  arrival,  and  ws 
had  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  his  seat,  Galie<i 
Slancs  Castle,  as  I  am  told,  improperiy,  trom 
the  castle  of  that  name,  which  once  stood  at  a 
place  not  far  distant 

The  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  more  stoor, 
aiid  continued  equally  naked  of  all  vegetabib 
decoration.  W  e  travelled  over  a  tract  of  gnwod 
near  the  sea,  which  not  long  ago  sufiered  a  feiy 
uncommon  and  unexpected  calamity.  The  sand 
of  the  shore  was  raised  by  a  tempest  in  sock 
quantities,  and  carried  to  such  a  oistance,  that 
an  estate  was  overwhelmed  and  lost  Such  ami 
so  hopeless  was  the  barrenness  superinduced, 
that  the  owner,  when  he  was  required  to  pay  the 
the  usual  tax,  desired  rather  to  resign  the  ground. 

8LANES  CASTLE,    THE  BULLER  OF  BUCHAX. 

We  came  in  the  aflemoon  to  Slanes  Castle, 
built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea,  so  that  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  towers  seem  only  a  continu- 
ation of  a  perpendicular  rock,  the  foot  of  whidi 
is  beaten  by  the  waves.  To  walk  round  the 
house  seemed  impracticable.  From  the  win- 
dows the  eye  wanders  over  the  sea  that  sepa- 
rates Scotland  from  Norway,  and  when  the  winds 
beat  with  violence,  must  enjoy  all  the  terrific 
grandeur  of  the  tempestuous  ocean.  I  would 
not  for  my  amusement  -wish  for  a  storm ;  bat  u 
storms,  whether  wished  or  not,  will  sometimes 
happen.  I  may  say,  without  violence  of  homanitj, 
that  I  should  willingly  look  out  upon  them  from 
Slanes  Castle. 

When  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  our 
departure  was  prohibited  by  the  countess,  till  we 
should  have  seen  two  places  upon  the  coast, 
which  she  rightly  considered  as  worthy  of  cari- 
osity, Don  Buy,  and  the  BuUer  of  Buchan,  to 
which  Mr.  Boyd  very  kindly  condacted  us. 

Don  Buy,  which  in  Erse  is  said  to  signify  th^ 
Yellow  Rock,  is  a  double  protuberance  of  stoD& 
open  to  the  main  sea  on  one  side,  and  paited 
from  the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  on  the 
other.  It  has  its  name  and  its  colour  from  the 
dung  of  innumerable  sea-fowls,  which  in  the 
spring  choose  this  place  as  convenient^for  incu- 
bation, and  have  their  eggs  and  their  youn^ 
taken  in  great  abundance.  One  of  the  binis 
that  frequent  this  rock  has,  as  we  were  told,  in 
body  not  larger  than  a  duck^s,  and  yet  lays  eggs 
as  lar^e  as  tliose  of  a  goose.  This  bird  is  by  the 
inhabitants  named  a  Coot  That  which  is  called 
Coot  in  England,  is  here  a  Cooter. 

Upon  these  rocks  there  was  nothing  that 
.could  long  detain  attention,  and  we  soon  tamed 
our  eyes  to  the  BuUer,  or  BouiUoir  of  Buchan, 
which  no  man  can  see  with  indifierence,  who 
has  either  sense  of  danger,  or  delight  in  xmrifT. 
It  is  a  rock  perpendicularly  tubulated,  united 
on  one  side  with  a  high  shore,  and  on  the  other 
rising  steep  to  a  great  height  above  the  main 
sea.  The  top  is  open,  from  which  may  be  seen 
a  dark  gulf  ot  water  which  flows  into  the  cavit/, 
through  a  breach  made  in  the  lower  part  of  tM 
enclosing  rock.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  rast 
well,  bordered  with  a  wall  The  edm  of  the 
Buller  is  nM  wide,  and  to  those  that  walk  round, 
appears  ve^iarrow.  He  that  ventures  to  look 
downward^les  that  if  his  foot  should  sbp,  he 
must  fall  from  his  dreadful  elevation  upon  stonet 
on  one  aide,  or  into  the  water  on  the  other.   ^Vt 
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however  went  round,  and  were  glad  when  the 
cireuit  was  completed. 

W  hen  we  came  down  to  the  sea,  we  saw  some 
boats,  and  rowers,  and  resolved  to  explore  the 
BuUer,  at  the  bottom.  We  entered  the  arch, 
which  the  water  had  made,  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  place,  which,  though  we  could  not  think 
ourselves  in  danger,  we  could  scarcely  survey 
without  some  recoil  of  the  mind.  The  basin  in 
which  we  floated  was  nearly  circular,  perhaps 
thirty  yards  in  diameter.  We  were  enclosed  by 
a  natural  wall,  rising  steep  on  every  side  to  a 
heighi  which  producol  the  idea  of  insurmount- 
able confinement.  The  interception  of  all  late- 
ral light  caused  a  dismal  gloonu  Round  us  was 
a  perpendicular  rock,  above  us  the  distant  sky, 
and  below  an  unknown  profundity  of  water.  If 
I  had  any  malice  against  a  walking  spirit,  in- 
stead of  laying  him  in  the  Red  Sea,  I  would 
condemn  him  to  reside  in  the  Buller  of  Buchan. 

But  terror  without  danger  is  only  one  of  the 
nports  of  fancy,  a  voluntary  agitation  of  the 
mind  that  is  permitted  no  longer  than  it  pleases. 
We  were  soon  at  leisure  to  examine  the  place 
with  minute  inspection,  and  found  many  cavi- 
ties which,  as  the  watermen  told  us,  went  back- 
ward to  a  depth  which  they  had  never  explored. 
Their  extent  we  had  not  time  to  try ;  they  are 
said  to  serve  different  purposes.  Ladies  come 
hither  sometimes  in  summer  with  collations, 
and  smugglers  make  them  storehouses  for  clan- 
destine merchandise.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
but  the  pirates  of  ancient  times  oflen  used  them 
aa  magazines  of  arms,  or  repositories  of  plunder. 

To  the  little  vessels  used  by  the  northern 
rowers,  the  Buller  may  have  served  as  a  shelter 
from  storms,  and  perhaps  aa  a  retreat  from  ene- 
mies ;  the  entrance  might  have  been  stopped, 
or  guarded  with  little  difficulty,  and  though  the 
vessels  that  were  stationed  within  would  have 
been  battered  with  stones  showered  on  them 
from  above,  jret  the  crews  would  have  lain  safe 
m  the  caverns. 

Next  morning  we  continued  our  journey ,plea8ed 
with  our  reception  at  Slanes  Castle,  of  wnich  we 
had  now  leisure  to  recount  the  grandeur  and  the 
elegance  ;  for  our  way  afibrded  us  few  topics  of 
conversation.  The  ground  was  neither  unculti- 
vated nor  unfruitful ;  but  it  was  still  all  arable. 
Of  flocks  or  herds  there  was  no  appearance.  I 
had  now  travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  Scot- 
land, and  seen  only  one  tree  not  younger  than 
myself. 

BAMFF. 

We  dined  this  day  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Frazer, 
of  Streichton,  who  showed  us  in  his  grounds 
some  stones  yet  standing  of  a  DruidicaT  circle, 
and  what  I  began  to  think  more  worthy  of  no- 
tice, some  forest-trees  of  full  growth. 

At  night  we  came  to  Bamf^  where  I  remem- 
ber notliing  that  particularly  claimed  my  atten- 
tion. The  ancient  towns  of  Scotland  have  ge- 
nerally an  appearance  unusual  to  Englishmen. 
The  houses,  whether  great  or  small,  are  for  the 
roost  part  built  of  stones.  Their  ends  are  now 
and  then  next  the  streets,  and  the  entrance  into 
them  is  very  often  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which 
•  reaches  up  to  the  second  story ;  the  floor  which 
is  level  with  the  ground  being  entered  only  by 
frtairs  descending  within  the  house. 

The  art  of  joining  squares  of  glass  with.  lead 
IS  little  used  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  places  is 


totally  forgotten.  The  frames  of  their  windows 
are  all  of  wood.  They  are  more  frugal  of  their 
glass  than  the  EngUsh,  and  will  oflen,  in  house* 
not  otherwise  mean,  compose  a  square  of  two 
pieces,  not  joining  like  cracked  ^lass,  but  with 
one  edge  laid  perhaps  half  an  inch  over  the 
other,  fheir  windows  do  not  move  upon  hinges, 
but  are  pushed  up  and  drawn  down  in  groves, 
yet  they  are  seldom  accommodated  with  weighta 
and  pulleys.  He  that  would  have  his  window 
open,  mast  hold  it  with  his  hand,  unless  what 
may  be  sometimes  found  among  ^ood  contrivers, 
there  be  a  nail  which  he  may  stick  into  a  hole, 
to  keep  it  from  falling. 

What  cannot  be  done  without  some  uncom- 
mon trouble  or  particular  expedient,  will  not 
oflen  be  done  at  alL  The  incommodiousness  of 
the  Scotch  windows  keeps  them  very  closely 
shut  The  necessity  of  ventilating  human  ha- 
bitations has  not  yet  been  found  by  our  northern 
neighbours ;  and  even  in  houses  well  built,  and 
elegantly  furnished,  a  stranger  may  be  sometimes 
forgiven,  if  he  allows  himself  to  wish  for  fresher 
air. 

These  diminutiye  observations  seem  to  take 
away  something  from  the  dignity  of  writing, 
and  therefore  are  never  communicated  but  witn 
hesitation,  and  a  httle  fear  of  abasement  and 
contempt  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
hfe  consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  actions, 
or  elegant  enjoyments^  the  'greater  part  of  our 
time  passes  in  compUance  with  necessities,  in 
the  performance  of  daily  duties,  in  the  removal 
of  small  inconveniences,  in  the  procurement  of 
petty  pleasures ;  and  we  are  well  or  ill  at  ease^ 
as  the  main  stream  of  life  glides  on  smoothly, 
or  is  ruffled  by  small  obstacles  and  frequent  in- 
terruption. The  true  state  of  every  nation  is 
the  state  of  common  life.  The  manners  of  a 
people  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of 
learning,  or  the  palaces  of  greatness,  where  the 
nationiu  character  is  obscured  or  obUterated  by 
travel  or  instruction,  by  philosophy  or  vanity : 
nor  is  pubUc  happiness  to  be  estimated  by  the 
assemblies  of  the  gay,  or  the  banquets  of  the 
rich.  The  great  mass  of  nations  is  neither  rich 
nor  gay  ;  they  whose  aggregate  constitutes  the 

ale,  are  found  in  the  streets  and  the  villages, 
0  shops  and  farms  ;  and  from  them,  col- 
lectively considered,  must  the  measure  of  gene- 
ral prosperity  be  taken.  As  they  appproach  to 
dehcacy,  a  nation  is  reflned  ;  as  their  conveni- 
ences are  multiplied,  a  nation,  at  least  a  com- 
mercial nation,  must  be  denominated  wealthy. 

ELGIN. 

Finding  nothing  to  detain  us  at  Bamfi^  we  set 
out  in  the  morning,  and  having  breakfasted  at 
Cullen,  about  noon  came  to  Elgin,  where,  in  the 
inn  that  we  supposed  the  best,  a  dinner  was  set 
before  us  whicn  we  could  not  eat  This  was  the 
first  time,  and,  except  one,  the  last,  that  I  found 
any  reason  to  complain  of  a  Scottish  table  ;  and 
such  disappointments,  I  suppose,  must  be  ex- 
pected m  every  country,  where  there  is  no  great 
frequency  of  trayellers. 

The  ruin  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  afforded  us 
another  proof  of  the  waste  of  reformation.  There 
is  enoujgn  yet  remaining  to  show  that  it  was  onc« 
magnifKrent.  Its  whole  plot  is  easily  traced.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  choir,  the  diapter-house, 
which  is  ropfc4  with  an  arch  of  stone,  remains 
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entire  ;  and  on  the  south  side,  another  mass  of 
building,  which  we  could  not  enter,  is  preserved 
by  the  care  of  the  family  of  Gordon  ;  but  the 
bo4^  of  the  church  is  a  mass  of  fragments. 

A  paper  was  here  put  into  our  hands,  which 
deducea  from  sufficient  authorities  the  history  of 
this  venerable  ruin.  The  church  of  Elgin  had, 
in  the  intestine  tumults  of  the  barbarous  ages, 
been  laid  waste  by  the  irruption  of  a  Highland 
chief,  whom  the  bishop  had  oflTended  ;  but  it  was 
gradually  restored  to  tne  state  of  which  the  traces 
may  be  now  discerned,  and  was  at  last  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  tumultuous  violence  of  Knox, 
but  more  shamefully  sufiered  to  dilapidate  by 
deliberate  robbery  and  frigid  indifference.  There 
is  still  extant,  in  the  books  of  the  council,  an 
order,  of  which  I  cannot  remember  the  date,  but 
which  was  doubtless  issued  ader  the  reforma- 
tion, directing  that  the  lead,  which  covers  the 
two  cathedrals  of  Ellgin  and  Aberdeen,  shall  be 
taken  away,  and  converted  into  money  for  the 
support  of  the  army.  A  Scotch  army  was  in 
those  times  very  cheaply  kept ;  yet  the  lead  of 
two  churches  must  have  borne  so  small  a  pro- 
portion to  any  military  expense,  that  it  is  hard 
not  to  believe  the  reason  alleged  to  be  merelj 
popular,  and  the  money  intended  for  some  pn- 
Tate  purse.  The  order,  however,  was  obeyed  ;< 
the  two  chuTchefi  were  stripped,  and  the  leaawas 
■hipped  to  be  sold  in  Holland.  I  hope  every 
reader  will  rejoice  that  this  cargo  of  sacrilege 
was  lost  at  sea. 

Let  us  not,  however,  make  too  much  hast^  to 
despise  our  neighbours.  Our  own  cathedrals 
are  mouldering  by  unregarded  dilapidation.  It 
seems  to  be  part  of  the  despicablejHulosOThy  of 
the  time  to  aespise  monuments  of^  sacred  mag- 
nificence, and  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  that 
deliberately,  which  the  Scotch  did  not  do  but  in 
the  unsettled  state  of  an  imperfect  constitution. 

Those  who  had  once  uncovered  the  cathedrals, 
never  wished  to  cover  them  a^in  ;  and  being 
thus  made  useless,  they  were  first  neglected,  and 

Serhaps,  as  the  stone  was  wanted,  afterwards 
emoliHhed. 

Elgin  seems  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  thinly 
inhabited.  The  episcopal  cities  of  Scotland,  I 
believe,  generally  fell  with  theu*  churches, 
though  some  of  them  have  since  recovered  by  a 
situation  convenient  for  commerce.  Thus  Qlas- 
gow,  though  it  has  no  longer  an  archbishop,  has 
risen  beyond  its  original  state  by  the  opulence  of 
its  traders ;  and  Aberdeen,  though  its  ancient 
stock  had  decayed,  flourishes  by  a  new  shoot  in 
another  place. 

In  the  chief  street  of  Elgin,  the  houses  iut  over 
the  lowest  story,  like  the  old  buildings  of  timber 
in  London,  but  with  greater  prominence ;  so  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  walk  for  a  considerable 
length  under  a  cloister,  or  portico,  which  is  now 
indeed  frequently  broken,  because  the  new  houses 
have  another  form,  but  seems  to  have  been  ani- 
formly  continued  to  the  old  city. 

rOllES.    CALDER.    FORT  O£0RO£. 

We  went  forwards  the  same  day  to  Fores,  the 
town  to  which  Macbeth  was  travelling  when  he 
met  the  weird  sisters  in  his  way.  This  to  an 
Englishman  is  classic  ground.  Our  imagina- 
tions were  heated,  and  our  thoughts  recall^  to 
their  old  amusements. 

We  ha4  now  a  prelude  to  the  Highlands. 


began  to  leave  feitility  and  cdtare  behind  us,  am 
saw  for  a  great  length  of  road  nothing  but  heath- 
yet  at  Fochabara,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Gordon,  there  ia  an  orchard,  which  in  Scotland 
I  had  never  seen  before,  with  some  timber-treea, 
and  a  plantation  of  oaks. 

At  Fores  we  found  good  accommodation,  bat 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  remark,  and  oeit 
morning  entered  upon  the  road  on  which  Mac> 
beth  h^rd  the  fatal  prediction ;  but  we  travelled 
on,  not  interrupted  by  promisee  of  kingdom, 
and  came  to  Nairn,  a  loyal  burgh,  wEidi,  if 
once  it  flourished,  is  now  in  a  state  of  miseFible 
decay  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  its  chi^  an- 
nual magistrate  has  not  still  the  titie  of  Lord 
Provost 

At  Nairn  we  maj  fix  the  Terge  of  the  Hisb- 
lands  ;  for  here  I  ^t  saw  peat  firea,  and  &st 
heard  the  Erse  language.  We  had  no  motive 
to  stay  longer  than  to  breakfast,  and  went  for- 
ward to  the  house  of  Mr.  Macaulay.  the  minis 
ter,  who  published  an  account  of  St  Kfldi, 
and  by  his  direction  visited  Calder  Castk.  fiwn 
which  Macbeth  drew  his  second  title.  It  bsi 
been  formerly  a  place  of  strength.  The  dbrav- 
bridge  is  still  to  be  seen,  but  the  moat  is  now  dry. 
The  tower  is  very  ancient  Its  walls  are  of  great 
thickness,  arched  on  the  top  with  stone,  and  sur- 
rounded with  battlements.  The  rest  of  the  hcmst 
is  later,  though  far  from  modem. 

We  were  tevoured  by  a  gentleman^  who  lives 
in  the  castle,  with  a  letter  to  one  of  the  officeis 
at  Fort  George,  which  being  the  most  regular 
fortification  in  the  island,  weH  deserves  the  do> 
tice  of  a  traveller,  who  has  nerer  travdled  bdbre. 
We  went  thither  next  day,  tbnnd  a  very  kind 
reoeption,  were  led  round  tne  woriiB  hj  a  gentfe* 
man,  who  explained  the  use  of  every  part,  and 
entertained  by  Sir  Ejrre  Coote^  the  Governor, 
with  such  elegance  of  oonversatioo,  as  left  us  oo 
attention  to  the  delicacies  of  his  table. 

Of  Fort  George  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give 
any  account  '  I  cannot  delineate  it  scientificuly, 
and  a  loose  and  popular  description  is  </  use 
only  when  the  imagination  is  to  be  amused. 
There  was  every  where  an  appearance  of  the 
utmost  neatness  and  regularity.  But  my  suA 
frage  is  of  little  value,  because  this  and  Fort 
Augustus  are  the  only  garrisons  that  I  ever 
saw. 

We  did  not  regret  the  time  spent  at  the  ibrt, 
though  in  consequence  of  our  ddaj  we  came 
somewhat  late  to  Inverness,  the  town  which 
may  properly  be  called  the  capital  of  the  High- 
lands. Hither  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts 
come  to  be  supplied  with  what  they  cannot  make 
for  themsdves  :  hither  the  yoong  nymphs  of  the 
mountains  and  Tallies  are  sent  for  emication,  aad, 
as  far  as  my  observation  has  reached,  are  ooC 
sent  in  vain. 

INVERNESS. 

Inverness  was  the  last  place  which  had  a  refs- 
lar  oonununication  by  hign  roads  with  the  sow- 
em  counties.  All  the  ways  beyond  it  have,  1 
believe,  been  made  by  the  soldiers  in  this  centon. 
At  Inverness  therefore  CromwelL  when  be  nib- 


dued  Scotland,  stationed  a  garrison,  as  at  the 
boundaij  of  the  Highlands.  The  soldiers  seeop 
to  have  mcorporated  afterwards  with  the  inhafai- 

itanta,  and  to  have  peopled  the  place  with  an  Eng- 
lish lace;  for  the  language  of  this  town  hashctti 
kwg  eonndared  as  peculiariy  elegant. 
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Here  is  i  casUe,  called  the  castle  of  Macbeth, 
the  walls  of  which  are  yet  standing.  It  was  no 
very  capacious  edifice,  but  stands  upon  a  rock 
so  high  and  steep,  that  I  think  it  was  once  not 
accessible,  but  b^  the  help  of  ladders,  or  a 
bridge.  Over  against  it,  on  another  hill,  was  a 
fort  biiilt  by  Cromwell,  now  totally  demolished ; 
for  no  faction  of  Scotland  loved  the  name 
of  Cromwell,  or  had  any  desire  to  continue  his 
memory. 

Yet  what  the  Romans  did  to  other  nations, 
was  in  a  great  degree  done  by  Cromwell  to  the 
Scots ;  he  civilized  them  by  conquest,  and  in- 
troduced by  useful  violence  the  arts  of  peace.  I 
was  told  at  Aberdeen,  that  the  people  learned 
from  CromwelPs  soldiers  to  make  shoes  and  to 
plant  kail. 

How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  is  not  easy  to 
guess  ;  they  cultivate  hardly  any  other  plant  for 
common  tables,  and  when  they  lud  not  kail,  they 
probably  had  nothing.  The  numbers  that  go 
Darefoot  are  still  sufficient  to  show  that  shoes 
may  be  spared  ;  they  are  not  yet  considered  as 
necessaries  of  life ;  for  tall  boys,  not  otherwise 
vieanly  dressed,  run  without  them  in  the  streets  ; 
and  in  the  islands  the  sons  of  gentlemen  pass 
several  of  their  first  yeara  with  naked  feet 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  not  peculiar  to  the 
Scots  to  have  attained  the  liberal,  without  the 
manual  arts,  to  have  excelled  in  ornamental 
knowledge,  and  to  have  wanted  not  only  the 
elegances,  but  the  conveniences  of  common  life. 
Literature,  soon  after  its  revival,  found  its  way 
to  Scotland,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth, 
the  politer  studies  were  very  diligently  pursued. 
The  Latin  poetry  of  DeliciiB  Poetarwn  Scotorum 
would  have  done  honour  to  any  nation  ;  at  least 
till  the  publication  of  May's  Supplement,  the 
English  had  very  little  to  oppose. 

Yet  men  thus  ingenious  and  inquisitive  were 
content  to  live  in  total  ignorance  of  the  trades 
by  which  human  wants  are  supplied,  and  to  sup- 
ply them  by  the  grossest  means.  Till  the  Union 
made  them  acquainted  with  English  manners, 
the  culture  of  their  lands  was  unskilful,  and  their 
domestic  life  unformed ;  their  tables  were  coarse 
as  the  feasts  of  Eskimeaux,  and  their  houses 
filthy  as  the  cottages  of  Hottentots. 

Smce  they  have  known  that  their  condition 
was  capable  of  improvement,  their  progress  in 
useful  knowledge  nas  been  rapid  and  unifonn. 
What  remains  to  be  done  they  will  quickly  do, 
and  then  wonder,  like  mc,  why  that  which  was 
so  necessary  and  so  easy  was  so  long  delayed. 
But  they  must  be  for  ever  content  to  owe  to  the 
Ens^lish  that  elegance  and  culture,  which,  if  they 
had  been  vigilant  and  active,  perhaps  the  Eng- 
lish might  have  owed  to  them. 

Here  the  appearance  of  life  began  to  alter.  I 
had  seen  a  few  women  with  plaids  at  Aberdeen ; 
but  at  Inverness  the  Highland  manners  are 
common.  There  is,  I  think,  a  kirk  m  which 
only  the  Erse  language  is  used.  There  is  like- 
wise an  English  chapel,  but  meanly  built, 
where  on  Sunday  we  saw  a  very  decent  con- 
gregation. 

'  We  were  now  to  bid  farewell  to  the  luxury  of 
travelling,  wid  to  enter  a  country  upon  wliich 
perhaps  no  wheel  has  ever  rolled.  We  could 
indeed  have  used  our  postchaise  one  day  longer, 
along  the  military  road  to  Fort  Augustus,  but  we 
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could  have  hired  no  horses  beyond  InvemeM, 
and  we  were  not  so  sparing  of  ourselves  as  to 
lead  them,  merely  that  we  rai^ht  have  one  day 
longer  the  indulgence  of  a  carriage. 

At  Inverness,  therefore,  we  procured  three 
horses  for  ourselves  and  a  servant,  and  one  more 
for  our  baggage,  which  was  no  very  heavy  load. 
We  foundin  ue  course  of  our  journey  the  con- 
venience of  having  disencumbered  ourselves  by 
laying  aside  whatever  we  could  spare;  for  it 
is  not  to  be  imagined  without  experience,  how  m 
cUmbing  crsgs,  and  treading  bogs,  and  winding 
through  narrow  and  obstructed  passages,  a  Ut* 
tie  bulk  will  hinder,  and  a  little  weight  will  bur- 
den ;  or  how  often  a  man  that  has  pleased  him- 
self at  home  with  his  own  resolution,  will,  in  the 
hour  of  darkness  and  fktigue,  be  conteni  to  leave 
behind  him  every  thing  but  himselC 

LOUOH  NESS. 

We  took  two  Highlanders  to  run  beside  vf, 
partly  to  show  us  the  way,  and  partly  to  take 
back  from  the  sea-side  the  horses,  of  which  they 
were  the  owners.  One  of  them  was  a  man  ajf 
great  liveliness  and  activity,  of  whom  his  com- 
panion said,  that  he  would  tire  any  horse  in  lo- 
yemess.  Both  of  them  were  civil  and  ready- 
handed.  Civility  seems  part  of  the  national 
character  of  Highlanders.  Every  chieftain  is  a 
monarch,  and  politeness,  the  natural  product  of 
royal  government,  is  diffused  from  the  lain! 
through  the  w^hole  clan.  But  they  are  not  com- 
monly dexterous :  their  narrowness  of  hfe  con- 
fines them  to  a  few  operations,  and  they  are 
accustomed  to  endure  little  wants  more  than  to 
remove  them. 

We  mounted  our  steeds  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  August,  and  directed  our  guides  to  conduct 
us  to  Fort  Augustus.  It  is  built  at  the  head  ol 
Lough  Ness,  of  which  Inverness  stands  at  the 
outlet.  The  way  between  them  has  been  cut  by 
the  soldiers,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  runs  along 
a  rock,  levelled  with  great  labour  and  exactness, 
near  the  water-side. 

Most  of  this  day*s  journey  was  very  pleasant. 
The  day,  though  bright,  was  not  hot ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  if  I  had  not  seen  the 
Peak,  would  have  been  wholly  new.  We  went 
upon  a  surface  so  hard  and  level,  that  we  had 
little  care  to  hold  the  bridle,  and  were  therefore 
at  full  leisure  for  contemplation.  On  the  left 
were  high  and  steep  rocks  shaded  with  birch, 
the  hardy  native  of  the  north,  and  covered  witl) 
fern  or  heath.  On  the  right  the  limpid  waters  of 
Lough  Ness  were  beating  their  bank,  and  waving 
their  surface  by  a  gentle  agitation.  Beyond 
them  were  rocks  sometimes  covered  with  ver- 
dure, and  sometimes  towering  in  horrid  naked- 
ness. Now  and  then  we  espied  a  little  corn- 
field, which  served  to  impress  more  strongly  the 
general  barrenness. 

Lough  Ness  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long, 
and  from  one  mile  to  two  miles  broad.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Boethius,  in  his  description  of 
Scotland,  gives  it  twelve  miles  of  breadth.  Whan. 
historians  or  geographeiv  exhibit  false  accounts 
of  places  far  distant,  they  may  be  forgiven,  be- 
cause they  can  tell  but  wnat  they  are  told ;  and 
that  their  accounts  exceed  the  truth,  may  be  just- 
ly supposed,  because  most  men  exaggerate  to 
othei^,  if  not  to  themselves :  but  Boethius  lived 
at  rjo  great  distance ;  if  he  never  aaw  the  lake. 
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he  mtrat  have  been  very  incurious,  and  if  he  had 
seen  it,  his  veracity  yielded  to  very  alight  temp- 
tations. • 

Lough  Ness,  though  not  twelve  miles  broad, 
is  a  very  remarkable  diflTusion  of  water  without 
islands.  It  fills  a  large  hollow  between  two 
ridges  of  high  rocks,  bein^  supplied  partly  by 
the  torrents  which  fall  into  it  on  either  side,  and 
partly,  as  is  supposed,  by  springs  at  the  bottom. 
Its  water  is  remarkably  clear  and  pleasant,  and 
is  imagined  by  the  natives  to  be  medicinal  We 
were  told,  that  it  is  in  some  places  a  hundred 
and  forty  fathoms  deep,  a  profundity  scarcely 
credible,  and  which  probably  those  that  relate  it 
have  never  sounded.  Its  fish  are  salmon,  trout, 
and  pike. 

It  was  said  at  Fort  Augustus,  that  Lough  Ness 
is  open  in  the  hardest  winters,  though  a  lake  not 
far  from  it  is  covered  with  ice.  In  discussing 
these  exceptions  from  the  course  of  nature,  the 
first  question  is  whether  the  fact  be  justly  stated. 
That  which  is  strange  is  delightful,  and  a  pleas- 
ing error  is  not  willingly  detected.  Accuracy  of 
narration  is  not  very  common,  and  there  are  so 
few  rigidly  philosophical,  as  not  to  represent  as 
perpetual,  what  is  only  fre()uent,  or  as  constant, 
what  is  really  casual.  If  it  be  true  that  Lou^h 
Ness  never  freezes,  it  is  either  sheltered  by  its 
high  banks  from  the  cold  blasts,  and  exposed 
only  to  those  winds  which  have  more  power  to 
agitate  than  congeal,  or  it  is  kept  in  perpetual 
motion  by  the  rush  of  streams  from  tne  rocks 
that  enclose  iu  Its  profundity,  though  it  should 
be  such  as  is  represented,  can  have  nttle  part  in 
this  exemption ;  for  though  deep  wells  are  not 
frozen,  because  their  water  is  secluded  from  the 
external  air,  yet,  where  a  wide  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  full  influence  of  a  freezing  atmosphere,  I 
know  not  why  the  depth  should  keep  it  open. — 
Natural  philosophy  is  now  one  of  the  favourite 
studies  or  the  Scottish  nation,  and  Lough  Ness 
well  deserves  to  be  diligently  examined. 

The  road  on  which  we  travelled,  and  which 
was  itself  a  source  of  entertainment,  is  made 
along  the  rock,  in  the  direction  of  the  lough, 
sometimes  by  breaking  oflT  protuberances,  and 
sometimes  by  cutting  the  great  mass  of  stone  to 
a  considerable  depth.  The  fragments  are  piled 
in  a  loose  wall  on  either  side,  with  apertures 
led  at  very  short  spaces,  to  ^ive  a  passage  to  the 
wintry  currents.  Part  of  it  is  bordered  with 
low  trees,  from  which  our  guides  gathered  nuts, 
and  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  an  Eng- 
lish lane,  except  that  an  English  lane  is  almost 
always  dirty.  It  has  been  made  with  great  la- 
bour, but  has  this  advantage,  that  it  cannot, 
without  equal  labour,  be  broken  up. 

Within  our  sight  there  were  goats  feeding  or 
playing.  The  mountains  have  red  deer,  but 
they  came  not  within  view ;  and  if  what  is  said 
of  their  vigilance  and  subtilty  be  true,  they  have 
some  claim  to  that  palm  of  wisdom,  which  the 
eastern  philosopher,  whom  Alexander  interro- 
ffated,  gave  to  tnose  beasts  which  live  farthest 
from  men. 

Near  the  way,  by  the  water-side,  we  espied  a 
cotUge.  This  was  the  first  Highland  hut  that 
I  had  seen ;  and  as  our  business  was  with  life 
and  manners,  we  were  willing  to  visit  it  To  enter 
a  habitation  without  leave,  seems  to  be  not  consi- 
dered here  as  rudeness  or  intrusion.  The  old  laws 
.  of  hoapitality  still  give  this  license  to  a  stranger 


A  hut  is  constructed  with  loose  ttonea,  rangsi 
for  the  most  part  with  some  tendency  to  circa- 
larity.  It  must  be  placed  where  the  wind  can- 
not act  upon  it  with  violence,  because  it  has  no 
cement;  and  where  the  water  will  run  easflj 
away,  because  it  has  no  floor  but  the  naked 
ground.  The  wall,  which  ia  commonly  aboot 
six  feet  high,  declines  from  the  perpendicular  a 
Uttle  inwa^.  Such  raflers  as  can  be  procured 
are  then  raised  for  a  roof,  and  covered  with 
heath,  which  makes  a  strong  and  warm  thatch, 
kept  from  flying  off  by  ropes  of  twisted  beath, 
of  which  the  ends,  reaching  from  the  centre  d 
the  thatch  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  are  held  finn 
b}r  the  weight  of  a  large  stone.  No  light  is  ad- 
mitted but  at  the  entrance,  auid  through  a  bole 
in  the  thatch,  which  gives  vent  to  the  smoke.^ 
This  hole  is  not  du-ectly  over  the  fire,  lest  the 
rain  should  extinguish  it ;  and  the  smoke  there- 
fore naturally  filb  the  place  before  it  escapes 
Such  is  the  general  structure  of  the  bouses  in 
which  one  (m  the  nations  of  this  opulent  and 

Eowerful  island  has  been  hitherto  content  to 
ve.  Huts  however  are  not  more  uniform  than 
palaces;  and  this  which  we  were  inspecting  was 
very  far  from  one  of  the  meanest,  for  it  wu 
divided  into  several  apartments ;  anid  its  inhabi- 
tants possessed  such  property  as  a  pastoral  poet 
mi|rht  exalt  into  riches. 

When  we  entered,  we  found  an  old  woman 
boiling  goat^s  flesh  in  a  kettle.  She  spoke  Utile 
Enghsh,  but  we  had  interpreters  at  nand,  and 
she  was  willing  enough  to.  display  her  whole 
system  of  economy.  She  has  nve  children,  of 
which  none  are  yet  sone  from  her.  The  eldest, 
a  boy  of  thirteen,  ana  her  husband,  who  is  eighty 
years  old,  were  at  work  in  the  wood.  Her  two 
next  sons  were  gone  to  Inverness  to  buy  mm^ 
by  which  oatmeal  is  always  meanL  M^  she 
considered  as  expensive  food,  and  told  us,  that 
in  spring,  when  ttie  ^oats  gave  milk,  the  children 
could  live  without  it  She  is  mistress  of  sixty 
goats,  and  I  saw  many  kids  in  an  enclosure  at 
the  end  of  her  house.  She  had  also  some  pool 
try.  By  the  lake  we  saw  a  potato-garden,  and 
a  small  spot  of  ground  on  which  stood  foor 
shocks,  containing  each  twelve  sheaves  of  bar- 
ley. She  has  all  this  from  the  labour  of  their 
own  hands,  and  for  what  is  necessary  to  be 
bouc^ht,  her  kids  and  her  chickens  are  sent  to 
market 

With  the  true  pastoral  hospitality,  she  asked 
us  to  sit  down  and  drink  whisky.  She  is  reli- 
gious, and  though  the  kirk  is  four  miles  ofi^  pro- 
bably eight  English  miles,  she  ^^a  thither  every 
Sunaay.  We  gave  her  a  shilling,  and  she  beg- 
ged snuflT;  for  snuflTis  the  luxury  of  a  Highland 
cottage. 

Soon  aflerwards  we  came  to  the  GeneraTs  Hut, 
so  called  because  it  was  the  temporary  abode  (A 
Wade  while  he  superintended  the  works  upon 
the  road.  It  is  now  a  house  of  entertainment  for 
passengers,  and  we  found  it  not  ill  stocked  with 
provisions. 

FALL  OF  FIERS. 

Towards  evening  we  crossed,  by  a  bridge,  tbs 
river  which  makes  the  celebrated  Fall  of  T^ers. 
The  country  at  the  bridge  strikes  the  imajfuia- 
tion  with  all  the  gloom  and  grandeur  of  Sibenan 
solitude.  The  way  makes  a  flexture,  and  the 
moontainsi  covered  with  trees,  rise  at  oooe  oo 
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the  left  hand  and  in  front  We  desired  our 
guides  to  show  us  the  Fall,  and  dismounting, 
clambered  over  very  rugged  crags,  till  I  began 
to  wish  that  our  curiosity  might  have  been  grati- 
fied with  less  trouble  and  danger.  We  came  at 
last  to  a  place  where  we  could  overlook  the  river, 
and  saw  a  channel  torn,  as  it  seems,  through 
black  piles  of  stone,  b^  which  the  stream  is  ob- 
structed and  broken,  till  it  comes  to  a  very  steep 
descent,  of  such  dreadful  dopth,  that  we  were 
naturally  inclined  to  turn  aside  our  eyes. 

But  we  visited  the  place  at  an  unseasonable 
time,  and  found  it  divested  of  its  dignity  and 
tmror.  Nature  never  gives  every  thing  at  once. 
A  long  continuance  of  dry  weather,  which  made 
the  rest  of  the  way  easy  and  delightful,  deprived 
us  of  the  pleasure  expected  from  the  Fall  of 
Rers.  The  river  havi  ng  no w  no  water  but  what 
the  springs  supply,  showed  us  only  a  swifl  cur- 
rent, clear  and  snallow,  fretting  over  the  asperi- 
ties of  the  rocky  bottom ;  and  wo  were  left  to 
exercise  our  thoughts,  by  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceive the  effect  of  a  thousand  streams  poured 
from  the  mountains  into  one  channel,  struggling 
for  expansion  in  a  narrow  passage,  exasperated 
by  rocRs  rising  in  their  winr,  and  at  last  dis- 
cnarging  all  their  violence  of  waters  by  a  sudden 
fall  through  the  horrid  chasm. 

The  way  now  grew  less  easy,  descending  by 
an  uneven  declivity,  but  without  either  dirt  or 
danger.  We  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Augustus 
till  It  was  late.  Mr.  Boswell,  who,  between 
his  father's  merit  and  his  own,  is  sure  of  recep- 
don  wherever  he  comes,  sent  a  servant  before  to 
beg  admission  and  entertainment  for  that  night. 
Mr.  Trapaud,  the  governor,  treated  us  with  that 
courtesy  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
military  character.  He  came  out  to  meet  us  be- 
vond  the  gates,  and  apologized  that,  ot  so  late  an 
nour,  the  rules  of  a  garrison  suffered  him  to  give 
us  entrance  only  at  the  postern. 

FORT  AUGUSTUS. 

In  the  morning  we  viewed  the  fort,  which  is 
much  less  than  that  of  St.  George,  and  is  said  to 
be  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  hills.  It 
was  not  lon^  ago  taken  by  the  Highlanders. 
But  its  situation  seems  well  chosen  for  pleasure, 
if  not  for  strength  ;  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and,  by  a  sloop  of  sixty  tons,  is  supplied 
from  Inverness  with  great  convenience. 

We  were  now  to  cross  the  Highlands  towards 
the  western  coast,  and  to  contend  ourselves  with 
such  accommodation,  as  a  way  so  little  fre- 
ouented  c^uld  afford.  The  journey  was  not 
rormidable,  for  it  was  but  of  two  days,  very  un- 
equally divided,  because  the  only  house  where 
we  could  be  entertained  was  not  farther  off  than 
a  third  of  the  way.  We  soon  came  to  a  high 
hHI,  which  we  mounted  by  a  military  road,  cut 
in  traverses,  so  that,  as  we  went  upon  a  higher 
•tage,  we  saw  the  baggage  following  us  below  in 
a  contrary  direction.  To  make  this  way,  the 
rock  has  been  hewn  to  a  level,  with  labour  that 
mi^t  have  broken  the  perseverance  of  a  Roman 
legion. 

The  country  is  totally  denuded  of  its  wood, 
bot  the  stumps  both  of  oaks  and  firs,  which  are 
still  found,  show  that  it  has  been  once  a  forest  of 
lar^  timber.  I  do  not  remember  that  we  saw  any 
tnimals,  but  we  were  told  that,  in  the  mountains, 
there  are  stags,  roebuckB,  goats,  and  rabbita. 


We  did  not  perceive  that  this  tract  was  pos- 
sessed by  human  beings,  except  that  once  wt> 
saw  a  corn-field,  in  wluch  a  lady  was  wallung 
with  some  gentlemen.  Their  house  was  cer- 
tainly at  no  great  distance,  but  so  situated  that 
we  could  not  descry  it. 

Passing  on  through  the  dreariness  of  solitude, 
we  found  a  party  of  soldiere  from  the  fort,  work- 
ing on  the  road  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
sergeanL  We  told  them  how  kindly  we  had 
been  treated  at  the  garrison,  and  as  we  were  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  their  labours,  begged  leave 
to  show  our  gratitude  by  a  small  present 

ANOCH. 

Early  in  the  aflemoon  we  came  to  Anocb,  a 
village  in  Glenmollison  of  three  huts,  one  of 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  chimney.  Here  we 
were  to  dine  and  lodge,  and  were  conducted 
through  the  first  room,  that  had  the  chimney, 
into  another  lighted  by  a  small  glass  window. 
The  landlord  attended  us  with  great  civility,  and 
told  us  what  he  could  give  us  to  eat  and  drink. 
I  found  some  books  on  a  shelf,  among  which 
were  a  volume  or  moreof  Pridcaux's  Connection. 

This  I  mentioned  as  something  unexpected, 
and  perceived  that  I  did  not  please  hun.  I 
praised  the  propriety  of  his  language,  and  was 
answered  that  i  need  not  wonder,  for  he  had 
learned  it  by  grammar. 

By  subsequent  opportunities  of  observation  I 
found  that  my  host^s  diction  had  nothing  pecu 
liar.  Those  Highlanders  that  can  speak  Eng- 
lish, commonly  speak  it  well,  with  lew  of  the 
words,  and  little  of  the  tone,  by  which  a  Scotch- 
man is  distinguished.  Their  language  seems  to 
have  been  learned  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  or 
by  some  communication  with  those  who  could 
give  them  good  examples  of  accent  and  pronun 
ciation.  By  their  Lowland  neighbours  they 
would  not  willingly  be  taught ;  for  they  have 
long  considered  them  as  a  mean  and  degenerate 
race.  These  prejudices  are  wearing  fast  away  ; 
but  so  much  of  them  still  remains,  that  when  I 
asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  the  islands, 
which  they  considered  as  their  most  savage  clans : 
"  Those,"  said  he,  "that  live  next  the  Loivlands^ 

As  we  came  hither  early  in  the  day,  we  had 
time  sufficient  to  survey  the  place.  The  house 
was  built  like  other  huts,  of  loose  stones ;  but 
the  part  in  which  we  dined  and  slept  was  lined 
with  turf  and  wattled  with  twigs  which  kept  the 
earth  from  falling.  Near  it  was  a  garden  of 
turnips,  and  a  field  of  potatoes.  It  stands  in  a 
glen  or  valley,  pleasantly  watered  by  a  winding 
river.  But  tnis  country,  however  it  may  delight 
■the  gazer  or  amuse  the  naturalist,  is  of  no  great 
advantage  to  its  owners.  Our  landlord  told  us 
of  a  gentleman  who  possesses  lands  eighteen 
Scotch  miles  in  lengtn,  and  three  in  breadth ; 
a  space  containing  at  least  a  hundred  square 
English  miles.  He  has  raised  his  rents,  to  the 
danger  of  depopulating  his  farms,  and  he  fells  his 
timber,  and  by  exerting  every  art  of  augmen- 
tation, has  obtained  a  yearly  revenue  of  four 
hundred  pounds,  which  for  a  hundred  square 
miles  is  three  halfpence  an  acre. 

Some  time  after  dinner  we  werQ  surprised  b^ 
the  entrance  of  a  young  woman,  not  melegant 
either  in  mien  or  dress,  who  asked  us  whether 
we  would  have  tea.  We  found  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  our  host,  and  desired  hm  to 
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make  it  Her  conTersation,  like  her  appear- 
ance, wa«  jg^ntle  and  pleasing.  We  knew  that 
the  girls  of  the  Highlands  are  all  gentlewomen, 
and  treated  her  with  ^eat  respect,  which  she 
received  as  customaij  and  due,  and  was  neither 
elated  by  it,  nor  cnntused,  but  repaid  my  civili- 
ties  without  embarrassment,  ana  told  me  how 
much  I  honoured  her  country  by  coming  to  sur- 
Tcy  it. 

She  had  been  at  Inverness  to  gnin  the  com- 
mon female  qualifications,  and  had,  like  her 
(kther,  the  Eno^lish  pronunciation.  I  presented 
her  with  a  book,  which  I  happened  to  have 
about  me,  and  should  not  be  pleased  to  think 
that  she  forgets  me. 

Id  the  evenin|:  the  soldiers,  whom  we  had 
passed  on  the  road,  came  to  spend  at  our  inn  the 
little  money  that  we  had  given  them.  They  had 
the  tme  military  impatience  of  coin  in  their 
pockets,  and  had  marched  at  least  six  miles  to 
find  the  first  place  where  \i(\\ior  could  be  bought 
Having;  never  been  bef'^re  in  a  place  so  wild  and 
unfrequented,  I  was  glad  of  their  arrival,  because 
1  knew  that  we  had  made  them  friends ;  and  to 
gain  still  more  of  their  good  will,  we  went  to 
them  where  they  were  carousing  in  the  barn,  and 
added  something  to  our  former  ^fu  All  that  we 
gave  was  not  much,  but  it  detained  them  in  the 
bam,  either  merry  or  quarrelling,  the  whole 
night,  and  in  the  momiug  they  went  back  to 
their  work,  with  great  indignation  at  the  bad 
qualities  of  whiskey. 

We  had  gained  so  much  the  favour  of  our 
host,  that,  when  we  left  his  house  m  the  morn- 
ing, he  walked  by  us  a  great  way,  and  enter- 
tamed  us  with  conversation  both  on  his  own 
condition,  and  that  of  the  country.  His  life 
■eemed  to  be  merely  pastoral,  except  that  hedif> 
lered  from  some  of  the  ancient  Nomades  in  hav- 
ing a  settled  dwelling.  His  wealth  consists  of 
one  hundred  sheep,  as  many  goats,  twelve  milk- 
cows,  and  twenty-eight  beeves  ready  for  the 
drover. 

From  him  we  first  heard  of  the  general  dissa- 
tisfaction which  Is  now  driving  the  Highlanders 
into  the  other  hemisphere ;  and  when  I  asked  him 
whctlier  Uiey  would  stay  at  home,  if  they  were 
well  treated,  he  answered  with  indignation,  that 
no  man  willingly  left  his  native  country.  Of  the 
farm,  which  he  himself  occupied,  the  rent  had,  in 
twenty-five  years,  been  advanced  from  five  to 
twenty  pounds,  which  he  f  )und  himself  so  little 
able  to  pay,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  try  his  for- 
tune in  some  other  place.  Yet  he  owned  the 
reasonableness  of  raising  the  Highland  rents  m 
a  certain  degree,  and  declared  himself  willing  to 
pay  ten  pounds  for  the  ground  which  he  had 
ibrmerly  had  for  five. 

Our  host,  having  amused  us  for  a  time,  re- 
signed us  to  our  guides.  The  journey  of  this 
day  was  long,  not  that  the  distance  was  great, 
but  that  the  way  was  difficult  We  were  now 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Highlands,  with  full  leisure 
to  contemplate  the  appearance  and  properties  of 
mountainous  regions,  such  as  have  been,  in 
many  countries,  the  last  shelters  of  national  dis- 
tress, and  are  every  where  the  scenes  of  adv^n- 
tcres,  stratagems,  surprises,  and  escapes. 

Mountainous  countries  are  not    passed  but 
with  difficulty,  not  merely  from  the  labour  of 
dimbing ;  for  to  climb  is  not  alwajrs  necessary 
Wt  bmuM  tbt  irhich  is  not  moimtsin  is  com 


roonly  bo^,  tfaroogfa  which  the  way  mim  be 
picked  with  caution.  Where  there  are  hills, 
there  is  much  rain,  and  ibe  torrents  pofinn# 
down  into  the  intermediate  spaces,  seidom  £ad 
so  ready  an  outlet,  as  not  to  stagnate,  tiU  ihej 
have  broken  the  texture  of  the  ground. 

Of  the  hills,  which  our  journey  offered  to  the 
view  on  either  side,  we  did  not  take  the  ho^ 
nor  did  we  see  any  that  astonished  us  with  didr 
loftiness.  Towands  the  summit  of  one,  ihat 
was  a  white  spot,  which  I  should  have  called  a 
naked  rock,  but  the  guides,  who  had  better  ern, 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  c/lIk 
country,  declared  it  to  be  snow.  It  had  alrcadr 
lasted  to  the  end  of  August,  and  was  likdv  \o 
maintain  its  contest  with  the  sun,  till  it  should  be  ■ 
reinforced  by  winter. 

The  height  of  mountains  philosoi^icalljr  coo- 
sidered,  is  properly  computed  firom  the  »uAa 
of  the  next  sea ;  but  as  it  afiects  the  eye  or  imt- 
gination  of  the  passenger,  as  it  makes  eidier  i 
spectacle  or  an  obstruction,  it  must  be  reckooed 
from  the  place  where  the  rise  begins  to  make  & 
considerable  angle  with  the  plain.  In  exteosrc 
continents  the  land  may,  by  gradual  elev&tioc, 
attain  great  height,  witm>ut  any  other  appear- 
ance than  that  of  a  plane  gently  inclined,  and  if 
a  hill  placed  upon  such  raised  ground  be  dr- 
scribed  as  having  iu  altitude  equal  to  the  vb4e 
space  above  the  sea,  the  representation  will  be 
fallacious. 

These  mountains  may  be  properly  enoo;^ 
measured  from  the  inland  base ;  ibr  it  is  oU 
much  above  the  sea.  As  we  advanced  at  ereo- 
mg  towards  the  western  coast,  I  did  not  obserre 
the  declivity  to  be  greater  than  is  necessary  ix 
the  discharge  of  the  inland  waters. 

We  passed  many  rivers  and  rivulets,  vhidi 
commonly  ran  with  a  clear  shallow  streain  orer 
a  hard  pebbly  bottom.  These  channels,  wkidi 
seem  so  much  wider  than  the  water  that  ther 
convey  would  naturally  require,  are  formed  hj 
the  violence  of  wintry  floods,  produced  by  the 
accumulation  of  innumerable  streams  that&lla 
rainy  weather  from  the  hilla,  and  bursting  anr 
with  resistless  impetuosity,  make  themsdTesa 
passage  proportionate  to  their  mass. 

Such  capricious  and  temporary  waters  casom 
be  expected  to  produce  many  fiish.  The  rapaditr 
of  the  wintry  deluge  sweeps  them  away,  aJi^ 
the  scantiness  of  the  summer  stream  would  oartilv 
sustain  them  above  the  ground.  This  is  the  rc»- 
son  why,  in  fording  the  northern  rivers,  nofishs 
are  seen,  as  in  Elngland,  wandering  in  the  water. 
Of  the  hills  many  may  be  called,  with  U"- 
mer's  Ida,  abundant  in  springs,  but  few  can  de> 
serve  the  epithet  which  he  bestows  upon  Pelios, 
by  waving  their  leaves.  They  exhibit  xen  LtiJe 
variety ;  being  ahnost  wholly  covered  with  dui 
heath,  and  even  that  seems  to  be  checked  in  iu 
growth.  What  is  not  heath  is  nakedness,  a  hi- 
tle  diversified  by  now  and  then  a  stream  rushing 
down  the  steep.  An  eye  accustomed  to  flowery 
pastures  and  waving  harvests,  is  astonished  aoii 
repelled  by  this  wide  extent  of  hopeless  stertliiy. 
Tne  appearance  is  that  of  matter  incapable  d 
form  or  usefulness,  dismissed  by  Mature  bom 
her  care,  and  disinherited  of  her  favours,  left  m 
its  original  elemental  state,  or  quickened  cslf 
with  one  sullen  power  of  useless  veretatioo. 

It  will  very  readily  occur,  that  t£  mu&Kmitf 
of  boireiiBeai  Ota  anoid  wmj  little  aBHOBat 
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to  thetimveller;  that  it  is  easy  to  lit  at  home 
aod  conceive  rocks,  and  heaih,  and  waterfalls ; 
and  tliat  these  journeys  are  useless  labours, 
which  neither  impregnate  the  imagination,  nor 
enlarge  the  understanding.  It  is  true,  that  of 
far  the  greater  part  of  ihinp,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  such  knowledge  as  description 
may  exhibit,  or  analog  supply  ;  but  it  is  true, 
likewise,  that  these  ideas  are  always  incom- 
plete, and  that,  at  least,  till  we  have  compared 
them  with  realities,  we  do  not  know  them  to  be 
just.  As  we  see  ntore,  we  become  possessed  of 
more  certainties,  and  conseouently  gain  more 
principles  of  reasoning,  and  round  a  wider  basis 
of  analogy. 

Regions  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inha- 
bited, and  little  cultivated,  make  a  great' part  of 
the  earth,  and  he  that  hns  never  seen  them,  must 
live  unacquainted  with  much  of  the  face  of  na- 
ture, and  with  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  human 
existence. 

As  the  day  advanced  towards  noon,  we  en- 
tered a  narrow  vallev  not  very  flowery,  but 
sufficiently  verdant  Our  guides  told  us,  that 
the  horses  could  not  travel  all  day  without  rest 
or  meat,  and  entreated  us  to  stop  here,  because 
no  grass  would  be  found  in  any  other  place. 
The  request  was  reasonable,  and  the  argument 
cogent.  We  therefore  willingly  dismounted, 
and  diverted  ourselves  as  the  place  gave  us  op- 
portunity. 

I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  such  as  a  writer  of 
romance  might  have  delighted  to  feign.  I  had, 
indeed,  no  trees  to  whisper  over  my  head,  but  a 
clear  rivulet  streamed  at  my  feeL  The  day 
was  calm,  the  air  was  sofl,  and  all  was  rudeness, 
silence,  and  solitude.  Before  me,  and  on  either 
side,  were  high  hills,  which,  by  hindering  the 
eye  from  ranging,  forced  the  mind  to  find  enter- 
tainment for  itself.  Whether  I  spent  the  hour 
well  I  know  not ;  for  here  I  first  conceived  the 
thought  of  this  narration. 

We  were  in  this  place  at  ease  and  by  choice, 
and  had  no  evils  to  suffer  or  to  fear ;  yet  the 
imaginations  excited  by  the  view  of  an  unknown 
and  untravelled  wilderness  are  not  such  as  arise 
in  the  artificial  solitude  of  parks  and  gardens,  a 
flattering  notion  of  self-sufticiency,  a  placid  in- 
dulgence of  voluntary  delusions,  a  secure  ex- 
pansion of  the  fancy,  or  a  cool  concentration  of 
the  mental  powers.  The  phantoms  which  haunt 
a  desert  are  want,  and  misery,  and  danger  ;  the 
evils  of  dereliction  rush  upon  the  tiioughts  ;  man 
is  made  unwillingly  acquainted  with  his  own 
weakness,  and  meditation  shows  him  only  how 
little  he  can  sustain,  and  how  little  he  can  per- 
form. There  were  no  traces  of  inhabitants, 
except  perhaps  a  rude  pile  of  clods  called  a 
summer-hut,  in  which  a  herdsman  had  rested  in 
the  favourable  seasons.  Whoever  had  been  in 
the  place  where  I  then  sat,  unprovided  with  pro- 
visions, and  ignorant  of  the  country,  might,  at 
least  before  the  roads  were  made,  have  wandered 
among  the  rocks,  till  he  had  perished  with  hard- 
ship, before  he  could  have  found  either  food  or 
shelter.  Yet  what  are  these  hillocks  to  the 
ridges  of  Taurus,  or  these  spots  of  wildemess  to 
the  deserts  of  America  7 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  invited  to 
mount,  and  continued  our  journey  along  the 
side  of  a  lough,  kept  full  by  many  streams,  which 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  and  noise  crossed  the 


road  from  the  hills  on  the  other  hand.  These 
currents,  in  their  diminished  state,  a(\er  several 
dry  months,  afford,  to  one  who  has  always  lived 
in  level  countries,  an  unusual  and  delightful 
spectacle;  but  in  the  rainy  season,  such  as 
every  winter  may  be  expected  to  bring,  must 

frecjpitate  an  impetuous  and  tremendous  flood, 
suppose  the  way  by  which  we  went  is  at  this 
time  impassable. 

OLEN8HEALS. 

The  lough  at  last  ended  in  a  river  broad  and 
shallow  like  the  rest,  but  that  it  may  be  passed 
when  it  is  deeper,  there  is  a  bridge  over  it  Be- 
yond it  is  a  valley  called  Glensneals,  inhabited 
by  the  clan  of  Macrae.  Here  we  found  a  village 
called  Auknasbeals,  consisting  of  many  huts, 
perhaps  twenty,  built  all  of  dry-storw,  that  ii^ 
stones  piled  up  without  mOrtar. 

We  nad,  by  the  direction  of  the  officers  at  Fort 
Augustus,  taken  bread  for  ourselves,  and  to- 
bacco for  those  Highlanders  who  might  show  us 
any  kindness.  We  were  now  at  a  place  where 
we  could  obtain  milk,  but  must  have  wanted 
bread  if  we  had  not  brought  it  The  people  of 
this  valley  did  not  appear  to  know  any  English, 
and  our  guides  now  oecaine  doubly  necessary  as 
interpreters.  A  woman,  whose  hut  was  distin- 
guished by  greater  spaciousness  and  better  aiw 
chitecture,  brought  out  some  pails  of  milk.  The 
villagers  gathered  about  us  in  considerable  num- 
bers, I  believe,  without  any  evil  intention,  bat 
with  a  very  savage  wildness  of  aspect  and  man- 
ner. When  our  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Bosweli 
sliced  the  bread,  and  divided  it  amongst  them, 
as  he  supposed  tliem  never  to  have  tasted  a 
wheaten  luaf  before.     He  then  gave  them  little 

Sieces  of  twisted  tobacco,  and  among  the  chil- 
ren  we  distributed  a  small  handful  ofhalfpence, 
which  they  received  with  great  eagerness.  Yet 
I  have  been  since  told,  that  the  people  of  that 
valley  are  not  indigent ;  and  when  we  mentioned 
them  afterwards  as  needy  and  pitiable,  a  High- 
land lady  let  us  know,  that  we  might  spare  our 
commiseration  ;  for  the  dame  whose  milk  we 
drank,  had  probably  more  than  a  dozen  milk- 
cows.  She  seemed  unwilling  to  take  any  price, 
but  being  pressed  to  make  a  demand,  at  last 
named  a  shilling.  Honesty  is  not  greater,  where 
elegance  is  less.  One  of  the  by-standers,  as  we 
were  told  afterwards,  advised  her  to  ask  more, 
but  she  said  a  shilling  was  enough.  We  gave 
her  half-a-crown,  andl  hope  got  some  credit  by 
our  behaviour;  for  tlie  company  said,  if  our 
interpreters  did  not  flatter  us.  that  they  had  not 
seen  such  a  day  since  the  ola  laird  of  Madeod 
passed  through  their  country. 

The  Macraes,  as  we  heard  afterwards  in  the 
Hebrides,  were  originally  an  indigent  and  sub- 
ordinate clan,  and  having  no  farms  nor  stock, 
were  in  great  numbers  servants  to  the  Madel* 
lans,  who,  in  the  war  of  Charles  the  First,  took 
arms  at  the  call  of  the  heroic  Montrose,  and 
were,  in  one  of  his  battles,  almost  all  destroyed. 
The  women  that  were  left  at  home,  being  thus 
deprived  of  their  husbands,  like'  the  Scythiar 
ladies  of  old,  married  their  servants,  and  tho 
Macraes  became  a  considerable  race. 

TH£  HIGHLANDS. 

As  we  continued  our  journey,  we  were  at 
leisure  to  extend  our  speculations,  and  to  invea 
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tigate  the  reason  of  those  peculiarities  by  which 
such  rug^d  reg:ions  as  these  before  us  are  ge- 
nerally distinguished. 

Mountainous  countries  commonly  contain  the 
original,  at  least  the  oldest,  race  ot  inhabitants, 
for  they  are  not  easily  conquered,  because  they 
must  be  entered  by  narrow  ways,  exposed  to 
every  power  of  mischief  from  those  that  occupy 
the  heights ;  and  every  new  rid^e  is  a  new  for- 
tress, where  the  defendants  have  again  the  same 
advantages.  If  the  assailants  eiUier  force  the 
strait,  or  storm  the  summit,  they  pain  only  so 
much  ^ound ;  their  enemies  are  fled  to  take 
possession  of  the  next  rock,  and  the  pursuers 
stand  at  gaze,  knowing  neither  where  the  ways 
of  escape  wind  among  the  steeps,  nor  where  the 
bog  has  firmness  to  sustain  them :  besides  that, 
mountaineers  have  an  agility  in  cHmbin^  and 
descending,  distinct  from  strength  or  courage, 
and  attainable  only  by  use. 

If  the  war  be  not  soon  concluded,  the  invaders 
are  dislodged  by  hunger ;  for  in  those  anxious 
and  toilsome  marches,  provisions  cannot  easily 
be  carried,  and  are  never  to  be  found.  The 
wealth  of  mountains  is  cattle,  which,  while  the 
men  stand  in  the  passes  the  women  drive  away. 
8uch  lands  at  last  cannot  repay  the  expense  of 
conquest,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  have  not  been 
so  often  invaded  by  the  mere  ambition  of  domi- 
nion, as  by  resentment  of  robberies  and  insults, 
or  the  desire  of  enjoying  in  security  the  more 
fruitful  provinces. 

As  mountaineers  are  long  before  they  are  con- 
quered, they  are  likewise  long  before  they  are 
civilized.  Af  en  are  softened  by  intercourse  mu- 
tually profitable,  and  instructed  by  comparing 
their  own  notions  with  those  of  others.  Thus 
Caesar  found  the  maritime  parts  of  Britain  made 
less  barbarous  by  their  commerce  with  the  Gauls. 
Into  a  barren  and  rough  tract  no  stranger  is 
brought  either  by  the  hope  of  gain  or  of  pleasure. 
The  mhabitants  having  neither  commoaiiies  for 
sale,  nor  money  for  purchase,  seldom  visit  more 
polished  places ;  or  if  they  do  visit  them,  seldom 
return. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  by  conquest,  inter- 
mixture or  gradual  refinement,  the  cultivated 
parts  of  a  country  change  their  language.  The 
mountaineers  then  become  a  distinct  nation,  cut 
oflf  by  dissimilitude  of  speech  from  conversation 
with  their  neighbours.  Thus  in  Biscay,  the 
original  Cantabrian,  and  in  Dalecarlia,  the  old 
Swedish,  still  subsists.  Thus  Wales  and  the 
Highlands  speak  the  tongue  of  the  first  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain,  while  the  other  parts  have  re- 
ceived first  the  Saxon,  and  in  some  degree  after- 
wards the  French,  and  then  formed  a  third  lan- 
guage between  them. 

That  the  primitive  manners  are  continued 
where  the  primitive  language  is  spoken,  no  na- 
tion will  desire  me  to  suppose,  for  the  manners 
of  mountaineers  are  commonly  savage,  but  they 
are  rather  produced  by  their  situation  than  de- 
rived from  their  ancestors. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  disposition  of  man,  that 
whatever  makes  a  distinction  produces  rivalry. 
England,  before  other  causes  of  enmity  were 
found,  was  disturbed  for  some  centuries  by  the 
contests  of  the  northern  and  southern  counties ; 
so  that  at  Oxford  the  peace  of  study  could  for  a 
long  time  be  preserved  only  by  choosing  an- 
naaUy  one  of  the  proctors  from  each  side  w  the 


Trent  A  tract  intersected  by  manjuAgfi^  of 
mountains  naturally  divides  its  inhabitants  into 
petty  nations,  which  are  made,  by  a  thoosind 
cause%  enemies  to  each  other.  Each  will  exak 
its  own  chiefs,  each  will  boast  the  yalour  of  iu 
men,  or  the  beauty  of  its  women,  and  eveiy 
claim  of  superiority  irritates  competition ;  inju- 
ries will  sometimes  be  done,  and  be  more  in* 
juriously  defended;  retaliation  will  sometimes 
be  attempted,  and  the  debt  exacted  with  too 
much  interest 

In  the  Highlands  it  was  a  law,  that  if  a  rob- 
ber was  sheltered  from  justice,  any  man  of  the 
same  clan  might  be  taken  in  his  place.  This 
was  a  kind  of  irregular  justice,  which,  thoogli 
necessary  in  savage  times,  could  hardly  fail  to 
end  in  a  feud ;  and  a  feud  once  kindled  among 
an  idle  people,  with  no  variety  of  pursuits  to 
divert  their  thoughts,  burnt  on  for  ages,  either 
sullenly  glowing  in  secret  mischief^  or  openly 
blazing  into  public  violence.  Of  the  effects  of 
this  violent  judicature,  there  are  not  wanting 
memorials.  The  cave  is  now  to  be  seen,  to 
which  one  of  the  Campbells,  who  had  injured 
the  Macdonelds,  retired  with  a  body  of  his  own 
clan.  The  Macdonalds  required  the  offender, 
and  being  refused,  made  a  fire  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  by  which  he  and  his  adherents  were 
sufllbcated  together. 

Mountaineers  are  wariike,  because  by  their 
feuds  and  competitions  they  consider  themsdvet 
as  surrounded  with  enemies,  and    are  alwaji 

Erepared  to  repel  incursions,  or  to  make  them, 
.ike  the  Greeks  in  their  unpolished  state,  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides,  the  Highlanders,  till 
lately,  went  always  armed,  and  carried  their 
weapons  to  visits,  and  to  church. 

Mountaineers  are  thievish,  because  they  sre 
poor,  and  having  neither  manufactures  nor  com- 
merce, can  grow  richer  only  by  robbery.  Th^ 
rej^ularly  plunder  their  neighbours,  for  their 
neighbours  are  commonly  their  enemies;  and 
having  lost  that  reverence  for  property  by  which 
the  order  of  civil  life  is  preserved,  soon  consider 
all  as  enemies  whom  they  do  not  reckon  as 
friends,  and  think  themselves  licensed  to  invade 
whatever  they  are  not  obUged  to  protect 

By  a  strict  administration  of  tne  laws,  nnce 
the  laws  have  been  introduced  into  the  High 
lands,  this  disposition  to  thievery  is  Tery  much 
repressed.  Thirty  years  ago  no  herd  )m6  ever 
been  conducted  through  the  mountains  without 
paying  tribute  in  the  night  to  some  of  the  clans ; 
but  cattle  are  now  driven,  and  passengers  travel, 
without  danger,  fear,  or  molestation. 

Among  a  wariike  people,  the  quality  of  high- 
est esteem  is  personal  courage,  and  with  the 
ostentatious  display  of  courage  are  closely  con- 
nected promptitude  of  offence,  and  quickness  of 
resentment  The  Highlanders,  before  they 
were  disarmed,  were  so  addicted  to  quarrel^ 
that  the  boys  used  to  follow  any  pubhc  pro- 
cession or  ceremony,  however  festive  or  how- 
ever solemn,  in  expectation  of  the  battle,  whidi 
was  sure  to  happen  before  the  company  dis- 
persed. 

Mountainous  regions  are  sometimes  so  remote 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  so  difficult  of 
access,  that  they  are  very  little  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sovereign,  or  within  the  reach  ef 
national  justice.  Law  is  nothing  without  power; 
and  the  sentence  of  a  distaiit  court  cookl  aol  b» 
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Msily  executed,  nor  perhaps  very  safely  promul- 
gmtea,  among  men,  ignorantly  proad  and  habitu- 
ally yiolent,  anconnected  with  tne  general  system, 
and  accustomed  to  reverence  only  their  own  lords. 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  to  erect  many 
particular  jurisdictions,  and  commit  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  and  the  decision  of  right,  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  country  who  coum  enforce 
their  own  decrees.  It  immediately  appears  that 
such  judges  will  be  often  ignorant,  and  often 
partial ;  but  in  the  immaturity  of  political  esta- 
'mishments  no  better  expedient  could  be  found. 
As  ^vemment  advances  towards  perfection, 
provmcial  judicature  is  perhaps  in  every  empire 
gradually  abolished. 

Those  who  had  thus  the  dispensation  of  law, 
were  by  consequence  themselves  lawless.  Their 
Tassals  had  no  shelter  from  outrages  and  op- 
pressions ;  but  were  condemned  to  endure  wito- 
out  resistance,  the  caprices  of  wantonness  and 
the  rage  of  cruelty. 

In  Uie  Highlands,  some  great  lords  had  an 
hereditary  jurisdiction  over  counties :  and  some 
chieftains  over  their  own  lands;  till  the  final 
conquest  of  the  Highlands  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity of  crushing  all  the  local  courts,  ana  of  ex- 
tending the  general  benefits  of  equal  law  to  the 
low  and  the  high  in  the  deepest  recesses,  and 
obscurest  comers. 

While  the  chiefs  had  this  resemblance  of 
royalty,  they  had  little  inclination  to  appeal,  on 
any  question,  to  superior  judicatures.  A  claim 
of  lands  between  two  powerful  lairds  was  de- 
cided like  a  contest  for  dominion  between  sove- 
reign powers.  They  drew  their  forces  into 
the  field,  and  right  attended  on  the  strongest 
This  was  in  ruder  times  the  common  practice, 
which  the  kings  of  Scotland  could  seldom  control 

Even  so  lately  as  in  the  last  years  of  king 
William  a  battle  was  fought  at  Mull  Roy,  on  a 
plain  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Inverness,  be- 
tween the  clans  of  Mackintosh  and  Macdonald 
of  Keppoch.  Colonel  Macdonald,  the  head  of 
a  small  clan,  refused  to  pay  the  dues  demanded 
from  him  bj  Mackintosh,  as  his  superior  lord. 
They  disdained  the  interposition  of  judges  and 
laws,  and  calling  each  his  followers  to  maintain 
the  dimity  of  the  clan^  fought  a  formal  battle, 
in  which  several  considerable  men  fell  on  the 
side  of  Mackintosh,  without  a  complete  victory 
to  either.  Tliis  is  said  to  have  been  the  last 
open  war  made  between  the  clans  by  their  own 
authority. 

The  Highland  lords  made  treaties,  and  formed 
alliances,  of  which  some  traces  may  still  be 
found,  and  some  consequences  still  remain  as 
lasting  evidences  of  petty  legality.  The  terms 
of  one  of  these  confederacies,  were,  that  each 
should  support  the  other  in  the  right,  or  in  the 
wrong,  except  against  the  king. 

The  inhaoitants  of  mountains  forni  distinct 
races,  and  are  careful  to  preserve  their  genea- 
lo|nes.  Men  in  a  small  district  necessarily 
mingled  blood  by  intermarriages,  and  combine 
at  last  into  one  family,  with  a  common  interest 
ro  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  every  individual. 
Then  begins  that  union  of  afibctions,  and  co- 
operation of  endeavours,  that  constitute  a  clan, 
"rhey  who  consider  themselves  as  ennobled  by 
their  family,  wUl  think  highly  of  their  proge- 
nitors ;  ana  they  who  throim;h  successive  gene- 
rations Uvo  always  together  in  the  same  place, 


will  preserve  local  stories  and  hare^tary  prejii* 
dices.  Thus  every  Highlander  can  talk  of  nii 
ancestors,  and  recount  the  outrages  which  they 
suffered  from  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  the  next 
valley. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  habitation  among 
mountains,  and  such  were  the  qualities  of  the 
Highlanders,  while  their  rocks  secluded  them 
from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  kept  them  an 
unaltered  and  discriminated  race.  They  are  now 
bsing  their  distinction,  and  hastening  to  mingle 
with  the  general  community. 

OLENELO. 

We  left  Auknasheals  and  the  Macraes  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  came  to  Batiken, 
a  high  hill  on  which  a  road  is  cut,  but  so  steep 
and  narrow  that  it  is  very  difficult  There  is 
now  a  design  of  making  another  way  round  the 
bottom.  Upon  one  of  the  precipices,  my  horse, 
weary  with  the  steepness  of  the  rise,  staggerea 
a  little,  and  I  called  in  haste  to  the  Highlandet 
to  hold  him.  This  was  the  only  moment  of  my 
joume]^  in  which  I  thought  myself  endangered. 

Having  surmounted  the  hill  at  last,  we  were 
told,  that  at  Glenelg^  on  the  seaside,  we  should 
come  to  a  house  <n  lime  and  slate  and  glass. 
This  image  of  magnificence  raised  our  expects^ 
tion.  At  last  we  came  to  our  inn,  weary  and 
peevish,  and  beg[an  to  inquire  for  meat  and  beda 

Of  the  provisions  the  negative  catalogue  was 
very  copioua  Here  was  no  meat,  no  milk,  no 
bread,  no  e^gs,  no  wine.  We  did  not  express 
much  satistaction.  Here,  however,  we  were  to 
stay.  W  hiskey  we  misbt  have,  and  I  believe  at 
last  they  caught  a  fowland  killed  it  We  had 
some  bread,  and  with  that  we  prepared  ourselves 
to  be  contented,  when  we  had  a  very  eminent 
proof  of  Highland  hospitaUty.  Along  some 
miles  of  the  way,  m  the  evening,  a  gentleman*s 
servant  had  kept  us  company  on  foot  with  very 
little  notice  on  our  nart  He  left  us  near 
Glenelg,  and  we  thougnt  on  him  no  more  till  he 
came  to  us  a^n  in  about  two  hours,  with  a 
present  from  his  master  of  rum  and  sugar.  The 
man  had  mentioned  his  company,  and  the  gen- 
tleman, whose  name  I  think  is  Gordon,  well 
knowing  the  penury  of  the  place,  bad  this  atten- 
tion to  two  men,  whose  names  perhaps  he  had 
not  heard,  by  whom  his  kindness  was  not  likely 
to  be  ever  repaid,  and  who  could  be  recommend- 
ed to  him  only  by  their  necessities. 

We  were  now  to  examine  our  lodging.  Out 
of  one  of  the  beds  on  which  we  were  to  repose, 
started  up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man  black  as  a 
Cyclops  from  the  forge.  Other  circumstances 
of^no  elegant  recital  concurred  to  disgust  ua 
We  had  been  frighted  by  a  lady  at  Edinburgh, 
with  discouraging  representations  of  Highlana 
lodgings.  Sleep,  however,  was  necessary.  Our 
Highlanders  had  at  last  found  some  hay,  with 
which  the  inn  could  not  supply  them.  I  directed 
them  to  bring  a  bundle  into  tne  room,  and  slept 
upon  it  in  my  riding  coat  Mr.  Boswell  being 
more  delicate,  laid  himself  sheets,  with  hay  over 
and  under  him,  and  lay  in  linen  like  a  gentle- 


8KT.    ARBUDEL. 

In  the  morning,  September  the  twentieth,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  Having 
procured  a  boat,  we  dismissed  our  hi^anden, 
whom  I  would  recommend  to  the  service  of  au> 
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future  traveltera,  and  were  ferried  over  to  the 
isle  of  Sky.  We  landed  at  Armidel,  where  we 
were  met  on  the  sandt  by  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
donald,  who  was  at  that  time  there  with  his 
lady,  preparing  to  leave  the  island  and  reside  at 
Edmburgh. 

Armidel  is  a  neat  house,  butit  where  the  Mac- 
donalds  had  once  a  seat,  which  was  burnt  in 
the  commotions  that  followed  the  Revolution. 
The  walled  orchard,  which  belonged  to  the 
former  house,  still  remains.  It  is  well  shaded 
by  tall  ash-trees,  of  a  species,  as  Mr.  James  the 
fossilist  informed  me,  uncommonly  valuable. 
This  plantation  is  very  properiy  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  new  account  of  the  state 
of  Britain,  and  deserves  attention ;  because  it 
proves  that  the  present  nakedness  of  the  He- 
orides  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  nature. 

As  we  sat  at  Sir  Alexander's  table,  we  were 
entertained,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of 
the  north,  with  the  melody  of  the  bajgrpipe. 
Every  thing  in  those  countnes  has  its  history. 
As  the  bagpiper  was  playing,  an  e\6ei\y  gentle- 
man informed  us,  that  in  some  remote  time,  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glengary  having  been  injured, 
or  oifunded,  by  the  inhabitants  of  CuUoden,  and 
resolving  to  have  justice  or  vengeance,  came  to 
CuUoden  on  a  Sunday,  where,  finding  their  ene- 
mies at  worship,  they  shut  them  up  in  the  church, 
which  they  set  on  fire :  and  this,  said  he,  is  the 
tune  which  the  piper  played  while  they  were 
burning. 

Narrations  like  this,  however  uncertain,  de- 
serve the  notice  of  a  traveller,  because  they  are 
the  only  records  of  a  nation  that  has  no  histo- 
rians, and  afford  the  most  genuine  representa- 
tion of  the  life  and  character  of  the  ancient 
Hi^rhlanders. 

tJnder  the  denomination  of  Highlander,  are 
comprehended  in  Scotland  all  that  now  speak 
the  Erse  language,  or  retain  the  primitive  man- 
ners, whether  they  live  among  the  mountains  or 
in  the  islands  ;  and  in  that  sense  I  use  the  name, 
when  there  is  not  some  apparent  reason  for 
making  a  distinction. 

In  Sky  I  first  observed  the  use  of  brogues,  a 
kind  of  artless  shoes,  stitched  with  thongs  so 
loosely,  that  though  they  defend  the  foot  from 
■tones,  they  do  not  exclude  water.  Brogues 
were  formerly  made  of  raw  hides,  with  the  hair 
inwards,  and  such  are  perhaps  still  used  in  rude 
and  remote  parts :  but  they  are  said  not  to  last 
above  two  days.  Where  life  is  somewhat  im- 
proved, they  are  now  made  of  leather  tanned 
with  oak-bark,  as  in  other  places,  or  with  the 
bark  of  birch,  or  roots  of  tormentil,  a  substance 
recommended  in  defect  of  bark,  about  forty  years 
ago,  to  the  Irish  tanners,  by  one  to  whom  the 
parliament  of  that  kin;^dom  voted  a  reward. 
The  leather  of  Sky  is  not  completely  penetrated 
by  ve-getable  matter,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
Tery  durable. 

My  inquiries  about  brogues  gave  me  an  early 
specimen  of  Highland  information.  One  day  I 
was  told,  that  to  make  brogues  was  a  domestic 
art,  which  every  man  practised  for  himself,  and 
that  a  pair  of  brogues  was  the  work  of  an  hour. 
I  supposed  that  the  husband  made  brogues  as 
the  wife  made  an  apron,  till  next  day  it  was  told 
me,  that  a  brogue-maker  was  a  trade,  and  that 
S  pair  would  cost  half-a-crown.  It  will  easily 
occur  that  these  representations  may  both  be 


true,  and  that,  In  some  plsoes,  tneo  may  boy 
them,  and  in  others  make  them  for  themaelves ; 
but  I  had  both  the  accounts  in  the  same  hoiiM 
within  two  days. 

Many  of  my  subsequent  inquiries  upon  more 
interestmg  topics  ended  in  the  like  uncertaintj. 
He  that  travels  in  the  Highlands  ma^  easily  satu- 
rate his  soul  with  intelligence,  if  he  will  ie> 
quiesce  in  the  first  account.  The  Highlander 
gives  to  every  question  an  answer  so  prompt  and 
peremptory,  that  skepticism  itself  is  dared  into 
silence,  and  the  mind  sinks  before  the  bold  r»- 
porter  in  unresisting  credulity  ;  but  if  a  seoood 
Question  be  ventured,  it  breaks  the  enchantmeot; 
for  it  is  immediately  discovered,  that  what  vas 
told  so  confidently  was  told  at  hazard,  and  (hat 
such  fearlessness  of  assertion  was  either  tht 
sport  of  negligence,  or  the  refuge  of  i|Do- 
rance. 

If  individuals  are  thus  at  variance  with  theoi' 
selves,  it  can  be  no  wonder  that  the  accounu  of 
different  men  are  contradictory.  The  traditions 
of  an  ignorant  and  savage  people  have  been  (or 
aires  negligently  heard,  ana  unskilfully  related. 
Distant  events  must  have  been  mingled  together, 
and  the  actions  of  one  man  ^iven  to  another. 
These,  however,  ai-e  deficiencies  in  story,  for 
which  no  mun  is  now  to  be  censured.  It  were 
enough,  if  what  there  is  yet  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining were  accurately  inspected  and  justlv  re- 
presented ;  but  such  IS  the  laxitv  of  Highland 
conversation,  that  the  inquirer  is  kept  in  oooti- 
nuai  suspense,  and,  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  re- 
trogradation,  knows  less  as  he  hears  more. 

In  the  islands  the  plaid  is  rarely  worn.  The 
law  by  which  the  Highlanders  have  been  obliged 
to  change  the  form  of  their  dress,  has,  in  all  the 
places  that  we  have  visited,  been  universally 
obeyed.  I  have  atien  only  one  gentleman  com* 
pletely  clothed  in  the  ancient  habit,  and  by  has 
It  was  worn  only  occasionally  and  wantonly. 
The  common  people  do  not  think  them^vei 
under  any  legal  necessity  of  havins  coats ;  for 
ihey  say  that  the  law  against  plai£  was  mads 
by  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  was  m  force  only  for 
his  life :  but  the  same  povert}^  that  made  ii  then 
difficult  for  them  to  change  their  clothing,  hinden 
them  now  from  changing  it  again. 

The  fillibeg,  or  lower  garment,  is  still  veiy 
common,  and  the  bonnet  umost  universal ;  bat 
their  attire  in  such  as  produces,  in  a  sufficient 
degree,  the  effect  intended  by  the  law,  of  aboliah- 
inj^  the  dissimilitude  of  appearance  between  the 
Highlanders  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Britain ; 
and,  if  dress  be  supposed  to  have  much  in- 
fluence, fadlitales  their  coalition  with  their  fel- 
low-subjects. 

What  we  have  long  used,  we  naturally  like; 
and  therefore  the  Highlanders  were  unwilling  to 
lay  aside  their  plaid,  which  yet  to  an  unpreju- 
diced spectator  must  appear  an  inconunodious 
and  cumbersome  dress;  for  hanging  loose  upoo 
the  body,  it  must  flutter  in  a  quick  motion,  or 
require  one  of  the  hands  to  keep  it  dose.  The 
Romans  alwajrs  laid  aside  the  gown  when  they 
had  any  thing  to  do.  It  was  a  dress  so  unsuit- 
able to  war,  that  the  same  word  which  sonified 
a  gown,  signified  peace.  Thechiefuseofaplaid 
seems  to  be  this,  that  they  could  oommodiomiy 
wrap  themselves  in  it  when  they  were  oUigod  to 
sleep  without  a  better  cover. 
In  our  passage  from  Scotland  to  Sky^  we  wot 
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w«t  for  the  first  tim^  with  a  shower.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  Highland  winter,  after 
which  we  were  told  that  a  succession  of  three 
ilry  days  was  not  to  be  expected  for  many 
months.  The  winter  of  the  Hebrides  consists  of 
little  more  than  rain  and  wind.  As  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  ocean  never  frozen,  the  blasts  that 
come  to  them  over  the  water,  are  too  much  soft- 
ened to  have  the  power  of  congelation.  The 
salt  loughs,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  shoot  very 
fiur  into  the  island,  never  have  any  ice  upon  them, 
mnd  the  pools  of  fresh  water  will  never  bear  the 
walker.  The  snow  that  sometimes  falls,  is  soon 
dissolved  by  the  air,  or  the  rain. 

This  is  not  the  description  of  a  cruel  climate, 
jet  the  dark  months  are  here  a  time  of  great  dis- 
tress; because  the  sununer  can  do  little  more 
than  feed  itself,  and  winter  comes  with  its  cold 
and  its  scarcity  upon  families  very  slenderly  pro- 
vided. 

CORUTACHAN  IN  SKY. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  afUsr  our  arrival  at 
Armidel,  broue ht  us  an  invitation  to  the  isle  of 
Raasay,  which  lies  east  of  Sky.  It  is  incredible 
how  soon  the  account  of  any  event  is  propagated 
in  these  narrow  countries  by  the  love  of  talk, 
which  much  leisure  produces^  and  the  relief  given 
to  the  mind  in  the  penury  of  insular  conversation 
bv  a  new  topic  The  arrival  of  strangers  at  a 
place  so  nreiy  visited,  excites  rumour,  and 
quickens  curiosity.  I  know  not  whether  we 
touched  at  any  comer,  where  fiune  had  not 
already  prepared  us  a  reception. 

To  gain  a  commodious  passage  to  Raaaay,  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  over  a  large  part  of  Isky. 
We  were  furnished  therefore  wim  norses  and  a 
gnide^  In  the  islands  there  are  no  roads,  nor  any 
marks  by  which  a  stranger  may  find  his  way. 
The  horseman  has  always  at  his  side  a  native  of 
the  place,  who,  by  pursuing  game,  or  tending 
cattle,  or  being  often  employ^  in  messages  or 
conduct,  has  learned  where  the  ridge  of  the  hUl 
has  breadth  sufficient  to  allow  a  horse  and  his 
rider  a  passage,  and  where  the  moss  or  bog  is 
hard  enough  to  bear  them.  The  bogs  are  avoided 
as  toilsome  at  least,  if  not  unsafe,  and  therefore 
the  journey  is  made  generally  from  precipice  to 
precipice.;  from  which  if  the  eye  ventures  to 
took  down,  it  sees  below  a  gloomy  cavity, 
whence  the  rush  of  water  is  sometimes  heard. 

But  there  seems  to  be  in  all  this  more  alarm 
than  danger.  The  Highlander  walks  carefully 
before,  and  the  horse  accustomed  to  the  ground, 
fellows  him  with  little  deviation.  Sometimes 
the  hill  is  too  steep  for  the  horseman  to  keep  his 
seat,  and  sometimes  the  moss  is  too  tremulous 
to  bear  the  double  weight  of  horse  and  man.  The 
rider  then  dismounts,  and  all  shift  as  they  can. 

Journevs  made  in  this  manner  are  rather  tedi- 
ous than  long.  A  very  few  miles  require  several 
hours.  From  Armidel  we  came  at  night  to  Coria^ 
tachan,  a  house  very  pleasantly  situated  between 
two  brooks,  with  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  the 
island  behind  it.  It  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon,  by  whom  we  were  treated  ivith  very 
fiberal  hospitality,  among  a  more  numerous  and 
ekgant  company  than  it  could  have  been  sup- 
poMd  easy  to  collect. 

The  hiu  behind  the  house  we  did  not  climb. 
The  weather  was  rough,  and  the  height  and 
steepness  discouraged  us.  We  were  told  that 
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there  is  a  eaim  upon  It  A  oaim  is  a  heap  of 
stones  thrown  upon  the  grave  of  one  eminent  for 
dimity  of  birth,  or  splendour  of  achievements. 
It  IS  said,  that  by  digging,  an  urn  is  always  found 
under  these  cairns;  they  must  therefore  have 
been  thus  piled  by  a  people  whose  custom  was 
to  bum  the  dead.  To  pile  stones  is,  I  believe,  a 
northern  custom,  and  to  bum  the  body  was  the 
Roman  practice ;  nor  do  I  know  when  it  was 
that  these  two  acts  of  sepulture  were  united. 

The  weather  was  next  day  too  violent  for  the 
continuation  of  our  journey ;  but  we  had  no  rea- 
son to  complam  of  the  interruption.  We  saw  in 
every  place,  what  we  chiefly  desired  to  know, 
the  manners  of  the  people.  We  had  company, 
and  if  we  had  chosen  retirement,  we  might  have 
had  books. 

I  never  was  in  an^r  house  of  the  islands  where 
I  did  not  find  books  in  more  languages  than  one, 
if  I  stayed  long  enough  to  want  them,  except  one 
from  which  the  family  was  removed.  Literature 
is  not  neglected  by  the  higher  rank  of  the  Hebri- 


It  need  not,  I  suppose,  be  mentioned,  that  in 
countries  so  little  frequented  as  the  islands,  there 
are  no  houses  where  travellers  are  entertained 
for  money.  He  that  wanders  about  these  wilds, 
either  procures  recommendations  to  those  whose 
habitations  lie  near  his  way,  or  when  night  and 
weariness  come  upon  him,  takes  the  chance  of 

feneral  hospitality.  If  he  finds  only  a  cottaee, 
ecan  expect  little  more  than  shelter;  for  the 
cottagers  Have  little  more  for  themselves  ;  but  if 
his  good  fortune  brings  him  to  the  residence  of  a 
eenUeman,  he  will  be  glad  of  a  storm  to  prolong 
his  stay.  There  is,  however,  one  inn  by  the  sea- 
side at  Sconsor,  in  Sky,  where  the  post-office  is 
kept 

At  the  tables  where  a  stranger  is  received, 
neither  plenty  nor  delicacy  is  wanting.  A  tract 
of  land  so  thmly  inhabited  must  have  much  wild 
fowl ;  and  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  a 
dinner  without  them.  The  moorgame  is  every 
where  to  be  had.  That  the  sea  abounds  wito 
fish,  needs  not  to  be  told,  for  it  supplies  a  great 
part  of  Europe.  The  isle  of  Sky  has  stags  and 
roebucks,  but  no  hares.  They  send  very  nume- 
rous droves  of  oxen  yearly  to  England,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  supposed  to  want  beef  at  home. 
Sheep  and  goats  are  in  great  numbers,  and  they 
have  the  common  domestic  fowls. 

But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  bought,  every 
family  must  kill  its  own  meat,  and  roast  part  of 
it  somewhat  sooner  than  Apidus  would  pre- 
scribe. Every  kind  of  flesh  is  undoubtedly  ex- 
celled by  the  variety  and  emulation  of  English 
markets ;  but  that  which  is  not  best  may  be  yet 
very  far  from  bad,  and  he  that  shall  complain  of 
his  fare  in  the  Hebrides,  has  improved  his  deli- 
cacy more  than  his  manhood. 

Their  fowls  are  not  like  those  plumped  for  sale 
by  the  poulterers  of  London,  but  they  are  as  good 
as  other  places  conunonly  afford,  except  that  the 
geese,  by  feeding  in  the  sea,  have  universally  a 
ns^  rankness. 

These  geese  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  race,  be- 
tween the  wild  and  domestic  kinds.  They  are 
so  tame  as  to  own  a  home,  and  so  wild  as  some- 
times to  fly  quite  away. 

Their  native  bread  ui  made  of  oats,  or  barley. 
Of  oatmeal  they  spread  very  thin  cakes,  coarse 
and  hard,  to  which  unaccustomed  palatfli  aienoi 
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easily  reconciled.  The  barley  cakes  are  thicker 
and  softer  ;  I  be<ran  to  eat  them  without  unwil- 
lingness ;  the  blackness  of  their  colour  raises 
some  dislike,  but  the  taste  is  not  disagreeable. 
In  most  houses  there  is  wheat  flour,  with  which 
we  were  sure  to  be  treated  if  we  staid  lon^ 
enough  to  have  it  kneaded  and  baked.  Ab  nei- 
ther yeast  nor  leaven  are  used  among  them,  their 
bread  of  every  kind  is  unfermeiiied.  They  make 
only  cakes,  and  never  mould  a  loaf. 

A  man  of  the  Hebrides,  for  of  the  women's 
diet  I  can  give  no  account,  as  soon  as  he  appears 
in  the  morning,  swallows  a  glass  of  whiskey ; 
yet  they  are  not  a  drunken  race,  at  least  I  never 
was  present  at  much  intemperance ;  but  do  man 
is  so  abstemious  as  to  refuse  the  morning  dram, 
which  they  call  a  shalk. 

The  word  xokiskey  signifies  water,  and  is  ap- 
plied by  way  of  eminence  to  «(ron^  tooier,  or  dis- 
tilled linuor.  The  spirit  drunk  in  the  North  is 
drawn  from  barley.  I  never  tasted  it,  except 
once  for  experiment  at  the  inn  in  Inverary,  when 
I  thought  it  preferable  to  any  English  malt  bran- 
dy, ft  was  strong,  but  no't  pungent,  and  was 
free  from  the  empyreumatic  taste  or  smell. 
What  was  the  process  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
inquiring,  nor  do  I  wish  to  improve  the  art  of 
making  poison  pleasant 

Not  long  after  the  dram,  may  be  expected  the 
breakfast,  a  meal  in  which  the  Scots,  whether  of 
the  lowlands  or  mountains,  must  be  confessed 
to  excel  us.  The  tea  and  coflfee  are  accompa- 
nied not  only  with  butter,  but  with  honey,  con- 
serves, and  marmalades.  If  an  epicure  could 
remove  by  a  wish,  in  ouest  of  sensual  gratifica- 
tions, wherever  he  haa  supped  he  would  break- 
fast in  Scotland. 

In  the  islands,  however,  they  do  what  I  fonnd 
it  not  very  easy  to  endure.  They  pollute  the 
tea-table  by  plates  piled  with  large  slices  of 
Cheshire  cheese,  which  mingles  its  less  grateful 
odours  with  the  fragrance  of  the  tea. 

Where  many  questions  are  to  be  asked,  some 
will  be  omitted.  I  forgot  to  inquire  how  they 
were  supplied  with  so  much  exotic  luxury.  Per- 
haps the  French  may  bring  them  wine  for  wool, 
and  the  Dutch  jprivc  them  tea  and  coffee  at  the 
fishing  season,  m  exchange  for  fresh  provision. 
Their  trade  is  unconstrained  ;  they  pay  no  cus- 
toms, for  there  is  no  officer  to  demand  them  ; 
whatever,  therefore,  is  made  dear  only  by  impost, 
is  obtained  here  at  an  easy  rate. 

A  dinner  in  the  Western  Islands  differs  very 
little  from  a  dinner  in  England,  except  that,  in 
the  place  of  tarts,  there  are  always  set  different 
preparations  of  milk.  This  part  of  their  diet 
will  admit  some  improvement  Though,  they 
have  milk,  and  eggs,  and  sugar,  few  of  them 
know  how  to  compound  them  in  a  custard. 
Their  gardens  afford  them  no  great  variety,  but 
they  have  always  some  vegetables  on  the  table. 
Potatoes  at  least  are  never  wanting,  which, 
though  they  have  not  known  them  long,  are  now 
one  of  the  principal  parts  of  their  food.  They 
are  not  of  tne  mealy,  but  the  viscous  kind. 

Tbeir  more  elaborate  cookery,  or  made  dishes, 
an  Englishman,  at  the  first  taste,  is  not  likely  to 
approve,  but  the  culinary  compositions  of  every 
country  are  oflen  such  as  become  grateful  to 
other  nations  only  by  degrees  ;  thouj^h  I  have 
read  a  French  author,  who,  in  the  elation  of  his 
heart,   says,  that  French  cookery  pleases  all 


foreigners,  bat  ibrdgn  oookaiy  nerer  wAtbm  i 
Frenchman. 

Their  suppers  are  like  their  dinners,  vanm 
and  plentiful.  The  table  is  always  covered  with 
elegant  linen.  Their  plates  for  common  nssait 
often  of  that  kind  oj*  manufacture  which  ■ 
called  cream-coloured,  or  queen's  ware.  They 
use  silver  on  all  occasions  where  it  is  *"— »»»fi» 
in  England,  nor  did  I  ever  find  a  ^mmhi  dt  horn 
but  in  one  house. 

The  knives  are  not  often  either  very  blight 
or  very  sharp.  They  are  indeed  inatnimeotsaf 
which  the  Highlanders  have  not  beeo  long  t» 
quainted  with  the  general  use.  They  were  nil 
regularly  laid  on  the  table,  before  theprohibitioa 
ofarms,  and  the  change  of  dress.  Thirty  yetis 
ago  the  Highlander  wore  his  knife  aa  a  ooo^ 
panion  to  his  dirk  or  dagger,  and  when  theoon^ 
pany  sat  down  t6  meat,  the  men  who  had  knivei 
cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces  for  the  women, 
who  with  their  fingers  conveyed  it  to  thdr 
mouths. 

There  was,  perhaps,  never  any  change  of  na- 
tional manners  so  quick,  so  great,  and  so  fco»> 
ral,  as  that  which  has  operated  in  the  Highusdi 
by  the  last  conquest,  and  the  subsequent  lawa 
We  came  thither  too  late  to  see  what  we  expect- 
ed, a  people  of  peculiar  appearance,  and  a  sjrs* 
tem  or  antiquated  life.  Tne  clans  retain  little 
now  of  their  original  character ;  their  icrodty  of 
temper  is  soflened,  their  military  ardour  is  ertn- 
guished,  their  dignity  of  independence  is  de- 

Sressed,  their  contempt  of  government  is  lub- 
ued,  and  their  reverence  for  their  chiefs  abated. 
Of  what  they  had  before  the  late  con<|oestof 
their  country,  there  remain  only  their  langmge 
and  their  poverty.  Their  language  is  attacked 
on  every  side.  Schools  are  erected,  io  wlock 
English  only  is  taught,  and  there  were  lately 
some  who  thought  it  reasonable  to  refuse  tkca 
a  version  of  the  holy  scriptures,  that  they  migiit 
have  no  monument  of  their  mother-toosoe. 

That  their  poverty  is  gradually  abated,  cannot 
be  mentioned  among  the  unpleaaing  oonse(|aeD- 
ces  of  subjection.  They  are  now  aoqusinted 
with  money,  and  the  possibility  of  gain  will  by 
degrees  make  them  mdustrious.  Such  is  tw 
effect  of  the  late  regulations,  that  a  longer  joar* 
ney  than  to  the  Highlands  must  be  taken  by  him 
whose  curiosity  pants  for  savage  virtues  and  bar> 
barous  grandeur* 

ILAA8AT. 

At  the  first  intermission  of  the  stormy  weather 
we  were  informed,  that  the  boat,  wlu£h  was  to 
convey  us  to  Raasay,  attended  us  on  the  coast 
We  had  from  this  time  our  intellicenee  facilita- 
ted, and  our  conversation  enlarge^  by  the  oooi- 
pany  of  Mr.  Macqueen,  minister  of  a  parish  in 
Sk^,  whose  knowledge  and  politeness  give  hisi 
a  title  equally  to  kindness  and  refl|pect,  and  who. 
from  this  time,  never  forsook  us  till  we  were  pes 
paring  to  leave  Sky,  and  the  adjacent  dUcss. 

The  boat  was  under  the  direction  or  Mr.  Mai 
colm  Macleod,  a  gentleman  of  Raasay.  Thi 
water  was  calm,  Bad  the  rowers  were  vigovoos; 
so  that  our  passage  was  quick  and  pleasant^ 
When  we  came  near  the  island,  we  saw  the 
laird's  house,  a  neat  modem  fabric,  and  fiwad 
Mr.  Macloed,  the  proprietor  of  the  idand,  wilfc 
flMoy  gentlemen,  expecting  tu  on  tiba  beaoh.— 
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We  had,  at  at  til  other  placet,  some  difficulty  in 
landing.  The  crags  were  irregularly  broken, 
mod  a  falae  step  would  have  been  very  ini»- 
chievoua. 

It  seemed  that  the  rocks  might,  with  no  great 
labour,  have  been  hewn  almost  into  a  regular 
flight  of  steps  ^  and  as  there  are  no  other  landing 
places,  I  considered  this  niffced  ascent  as  thp 
<M>nsequence  of  a  form  of  file  inured  to  hard- 
■hips,  and  therefore  not  studious  of  nice  accom- 
fBodations.  But  I  know  not  whether,  for  many 
•ges,  it  was  not  considered  as  a  part  of  military 
policy,  to  keep  the  covmtry  not  easily  accessible. 
The  rocks  are  natural  fortifications,  and  an  ene- 
my climbing  with  difficulty  was  easily  destroyed 
by  those  who  stood  hifh  above  him. 

Our  reception  exceeded  our  expectations.  We 
ftmnd  nothmg  but  civility,  elegance,  and  plenty. 
After  the  usual  refreshments,  and  the  usual  con- 
fwrsation,  the  evening  came  upon  us.  The  car- 
pet was  then  rolled  off  the  floor ;  the  musician 
was  called,  and  the  whole  company  was  invited 
to  dance,  nor  did  ever  fairies  trip  with  greater 
alacrity.  The  general  air  of  festivity,  which 
predominated  in  this  place,  ao  far  remote  from 
an  those  resions  which  the  mind  has  been  used 
to  contemplate  as  the  mansions  of  pleasure, 
•truck  the  imagination  with  a  delightful  sur- 
prise, analogous  to  that  which  is  felt  at  an  unex- 
pected emersion  from  darkness  into  light 

When  it  was  time  to  sup,  the  dance  ceased, 
and  six  and  thirty  persons  sat  down  to  two  tables 
in  the  same  room.  After  supper  the  ladies  sung 
Erse  songs,  to  which  I  listened  as  an  English 
audience  to  an  Italian  opera,  delighted  with  the 
■ound  of  words  which  Idid  not  understand. 

I  inquired  the  subjects  of  the  songs,  and  was 
told  of  one,  that  it  was  a  love-song,  and  of  ano- 
tiier,  that  it  was  a  farewell  composed  by  one  of 
the  islanders  that  was  going,  in  this  epademical 
furj  of  emigration,  to  seek  nis  fortune  in  Ame- 
rita.  ^  What  sentiments  would  rise,  on  such  an 
occasion,  in  the  heart  of  one  who  had  not  been 
taught  to  lament  by  precedent,  I  should  gladly 
have  known;  but  the  lady,  by  whom  I  sat, 
thought  herself  not  equal  to  the  work  of  trans- 
lating. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  the  proprietor  of  the  islands 
of  Raasay,  Rona,  and  Flaada,  and  possesses  an 
extensive  district  in  Sky.  The  estate  has  not, 
during  four  hundred  years,  gained  or  lost  a  sin- 
gle acre. 

One  of  the  old  Highland  alliances  has  conti- 
nued for  two  hundred  years,  and  is  still  subsist- 
ing between  Macleod  of  Raasay,  and  Macdon- 
ald  of  Sky,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  survi- 
vor always  inherits  the  arms  of  the  deceased ;  a 
natural  memorial  of  military  friendship.  At  the 
death  of  the  late  Sir  James  Macdonald,  his 
■word  was  delivered  to  the  present  laird  of 
Raasay. 

The  family  of  Raasay  consists  of  the  laird, 
the  lady,  three  sons,  and  ten  daughters.  For 
the  sons  there  is  a  tutor  in  the  house,  and  the 
lady  is  said  to  be  very  skilful  and  diligent  in  the 
education  of  her  girls.  More  gentleness  of 
manners,  or  a  more  pleasing  appearance  of  do- 
mestic society,  b  not  found  in.  the  most  polish^ 
eountriea. 

Raasay  is  the  only  inhabited  island  in  Mr. 
Macleod*s  possession.  Rona  and  Fladda  afibrd 
onfy  paiture  for  cattle,  of  which  one  hundred  and 


sixty  winter  in  Rona,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  solitary  herdsman. 

The  length  of  Raasay  is,  by  computation,  fif- 
teen miles,  and  the  breadth  two.  These  coun- 
tries have  never  been  measured,  and  the  compu. 
tation  bv  miles  is  negligent  and  arbitrary.  We 
observed  in  travelling,  that  the  nominal  ar\d 
real  distance  of  places  had  very  little  relation  to 
each  other.  Raasav  probably  contains  near  a 
hundred  square  miles.  It  affords  not  much 
^ound,  notwithstandmg  its  extent,  either  for 
tillage  or  pasture  ;  for  it  is  rough,  rocky,  and 
barren.  The  cattle  often  perish  by  falling  from 
the  precipices.  It  is  hke  the  other  islands,  I 
think,  generally  naked  of  shaHe,  but  it  is  naked 
by  neglect ;  for  the  laird  has  an  orchard,  and 
very  Kirge  forest  trees  grow  about  his  house. 
Like  other  hilly  countries,  it  has  many  rivulets. 
One  of  the  brooks  turns  a  corn-mill,  and  at  least 
one  produces  trouts. 

In  the  streams  or  fresh  lakes  of  the  islands,  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  other  fish  than  trouts 
and  eels.  The  trouts  which  I  have  seen  are  not 
large ;  the  colour  of  their  flesh  is  tinged  as  in 
Eln^land.  Of  their  eels  I  can  give  no  account, 
having  ne^ver  tasted  them ;  for  I  believe  they  are 
not  considered  as  wholesome  food. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  the  principles  upon 
which  mankind  have  agreed  to  eat  some  ani- 
mals, and  reject  others ;  and  as  the  principle  is 
not  evident,  it  is  not  uniform.  That  which  is 
selected  as  delicate  in  one  country,  is  by  its 
neighbours  abhorred  as  loathsome.  The  Nea- 
politans lately  refused  to  eat  potatoes  in  a 
famine.  An  Englishman  is  not  easily  per- 
suaded to  dine  on  snails  with  an  Italian,  on 
frogs  with  a  Frenchman,  or  on  horse-flesh  with 
a  Tartar.  The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Sky. 
I  know  not  whether  of  the  other  islands,  hold 
not  only  eels,  but  pork  and  bacon,  in  abhor- 
rence, and  accordingly  I  never  saw  a  hog  in  the 
Hebrides,  except  one  at  Dunvegan. 

Raasay  has  wild  fowl  in  abundance,  but 
neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rabbits.  Why  it  has 
them  not,  might  be  asked,  but  that  of  such 
questions  there  is  no  end.  Why  does  any  na- 
tion want  what  it  might  have?  Why  are  not 
spices  transplanted  to  America?  Why  does  tea 
continue  to  be  brought  from  China?  Life  im- 
proves but  by  slow  degrees,  and  much  in  every 
place  is  yet  to  do.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  raise  roebucks  in  Raasay,  but  without  effect. 
The  young  ones  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  rear, 
and  the  old  can  very  seldom  be  taken  alive. 

Hares  and  rabbits  might  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained. That  they  have  few  or  none  of  either 
in  Sky,  they  impute  to  the  ravage  of  the  foxes, 
and  nave  therefore  set,  for  some  years  post,  a 
price  upon  their  heads,  which,  as  the  number 
was  diminished,  has  been  gradually  raised,  from 
three  shillings  and  sixpence  to  a  guinea,  a  sum 
so  great  in  this  part  ottlie  world,  that  in  a  short 
time  Sky  may  be  as  free  from  foxes,  as  England 
from  wolves.  The  fund  for  these  rewards  is  a 
tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound,  imposed  by  the  , 
farmers  on  themselves,  and  said  to  be  paid  with 
great  willingness. 

The  beasts  of  prey  in  the  islands  are  foxes, 
otters,  and  weasels.  The  foxes  are  bigger  than 
those  of  England  ;  but  the  otters  exceed  ours  m 
a  far  greater  proportion.  I  saw  one  at  ArmideL 
of  a  oie  much  beyond  that  which  I  ■uppoaed 
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them  erer  to  attain ;  and  Mr.  Maclean,  the  heir  of 
Col,  a  man  of  middle  stature,  informed  me  that 
he  once  shot  an  otter,  of  which  the  tail  reached 
4he  ground,  when  he  held  up  the  head  to  a  level 
with  his  own.  I  expected  the  otter  to  have  a 
foot  particularly  formed  for  the  art  of  swim- 
ming ;  but  upon  examination,  I  did  not  find  it 
differing  much  from  that  of  a  spanieL  As  he 
preys  in  the  sea,  he  does  little  visible  mischief, 
ana  is  killed  only  for  his  fur.  White  otters  are 
sometimes  seen. 

In  Raasay  they  might  have  hares  and  rabbits, 
for  they  have  no  foxes.  Some  •  depredations, 
such  as  were  never  made  before,  have  caused  a 
suspicion  that  a  fox  has  been  hitely  landed  in  the 
island  by  spite  or  wantonness.  ,This  imaginary 
stranger  has  never  yet  been  seen,  and  there- 
fore, perhaps,  the  mischief  was  done  by  some 
other  animal.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  creature  so 
ungentle,  whose  head  could  have  been  sold  in 
Sky  for  a  guinea,  should  be  kept  alive  only  to 
gratify  the  malice  of  sending  him  to  prey  upon 
a  neighbour :  and  the  passage  from  Sky  is  wider 
than  a  fox  would  venture  to  swim,  unless  he 
were  chased  by  dogs  into  the  sea,  and  perhaps 
then  his  strenefth  would  enable  him  to  cross. 
How  beasts  of  prey  came  into  any  islands,  is 
not  easy  to  guess.  In  cold  countries  they  take 
advantage  of  hard  winters,  and  travel  over  the 
ice :  but  this  is  a  very  scanty  solution  ;  for  they 
are  found  where  they  have  no  discoverable 
means  of  coming. 

The  com  of  this  island  is  but  little.  I  saw 
the  harvest  of  a  small  field.  The  women  reaped 
the  com,  and  the  men  bound  up  the  sheaves. 
The  strokes  of  the  sickle  were  timed  by  the 
modulation  of  the  harvest-song,  in  which  all 
their  voices  were  united.  They  accompany  in 
the  Highlands  every  action  whicH  ran  be  (fone 
in  equal  time,  with  an  appropriated  strain,  which 
has,  they  say,  not  much  meaning ;  but  its  efiects 
are  regularity  and  cheerfulness.  The  ancient 
proceleusmatic  song,  by  which  the  rowers  of 
ffalleys  were  animated,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  of  this  kind.  There  is  now  an  oar- 
song  used  by  the  Hebiidians. 

The  ground  of  Raasay  seems  fitter  for  cattle 
than  for  com,  and  of  black  cattle  I  suppose  the 
number  is  very  great  The  laird  himself  keeps 
a  herd  of  four  hundred,  one  hundred  of  which 
are  annually  sold.  Of  an  extensive  domain, 
which  he  holds  in  his  own  hands,  he  considers 
the  dale  of  cattle  as  repaying  him  the  rent,  and 
supports  the  plenty  of  a  very  Uberal  table  with 
the  remaining  product 

Raasay  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  long 
inhabitea.  On  one  side  of  it  they  show  caves 
into  which  the  mde  nations  of  the  first  ages  re- 
treated from  the  weather.  These  dreary  vaults 
might  have  had  other  uses.  There  is  still  a 
cavity  near  the  house  called  the  oar-cave,  in 
which  the  seamen,  after  one  of  those  piratical 
expeditions  which  in  rougher  times  were  veiy 
frequent,  used,  as  tradition  tells,  to  hide  their 
oars.  This  hollow  was  near  the  sea,  that  no- 
thing so  necessary  might  be  far  to  be  fetched ; 
and  it  was  secret,  that  enemies,  if  they  landed, 
could  find  nothing.  Yet  it  is  not  vefy  evident 
of  what  use  it  was  to  hide  their  oars  from  those, 
who  if  they  were  masters  of  the  coast,  could 
take  away  their  boats. 

A  proof  much  stronger  of  the  ^ifftanrm  at 


which  the  first  possessors  of  tlus  isUnd  ^nA 
horn  the  present  time,  is  aflbrded  by  the  ftosc 
heads  of  arrows,  which  are  very  freostatlT 
picked  up.  The  people  call  them  df-botts,  asd 
believe  that  the  fairies  shoot  them  at  the  ca&le. 
They  nearly  resemble  those  which  Mr.  Baski 
has  lately  brought  from  the  savage  coontiies  a 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  must  have  been  msde  l»j 
a  nation  to  which  the  use  of  metals  was  as- 
known. 

The  number  of  this  little  comnnraity  ku 
neve^  been  counted  by  its  ruler,  nor  have'  1  ob> 
tained  any  positive  account,  oonastent  with  the 
result  of  political  oomputatioD.  Not  many  jean 
ago,  the  late  laird  led  out  one  hnodred  hms 
upon  a  military  expedition.  The  sixth  part  of  a 
people  is  supposed  capable  of  beaiing  anas: 
Raasay  had  tnerefore  six  hundred  inhafailBati. 
But  because  it  is  not  likelv  that  every  naa  aUc 
to  serve  in  the  field  would  follow  the  saminoDs, 
or  that  the  chief  would  leave  his  iand«  toUUf 
defenceless,  or  take  away  all  the  hands  qoslified 
for  labour,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  half  as  nasT 
might  be  permitted  to  stay  at  hoine.  The  wkok 
number  then  will  be  nine  hundred ;  or  niae  ts  a 
square  mile ;  a  degree  of  populoasoess  greater 
than  those  tracts  of  desolation  can  ofken  ahov. 
They  are  content  with  their  country,  and  fiutk- 
ful  to  their  chiefs,  and  yet  oninfecied  with  tk 
fever  of  migration. 

•  Near  the  house  at  Raasaj  is  a  diapel  uanM 
and  ruinous,  which  has  loo^  been  used  eslj 
as  a  place  of  burial.  About  the  eharchcs  in  the 
islands  are  small  squares  enclosed  with  sioae, 
which  belong  to  particular  families,  as  repoot*- 
ries  for  the  dead.  At  Raasay  there  is  ose,  1 
think,  for  the  proprietor/^nd  one  lor  some  eol* 
lateral  house. 

It  is  told  by  Martin,  that  at  the  death  of  tht 
lady  of  the  island,  it  has  been  here  the  caetooiia 
erect  a  cross.  This  we  found  not  to  be  traCi 
The  stones  that  stand  about  the  chapel  at  a  anal 
distance,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  nave  uoawi 
cut  upon  them,  are  believed  to  have  bees  sat 
funeral  monuments,  but  the  ancient  boandanead 
the  sanctuary  or  consecrated  j^nnd. 

Martin  was  a  man  not  illiterate :  he  was  a 
inhabitant  of  Sky,  and  therefore  vras  witfaia 
reach  of  intelligence,  and  with  no  ^reat  difficvhf 
might  have  visited  the  places  which  he  voAth 
takes  to  describe  ;  yet  with  all  his  oppofftanitica, 
he  has  oflen  suffered  hims^  to  be  deceirei 
He  lived  in  the  last  century,  when  the  chaefr  of 
the  clans  had  lost  little  of  their  original  i 
ence.  The  mountains, 
no  inlet  was 

the  feudal  institutions  operated 
their  full  force.  He  might  therefore  have  &h 
played  a  series  of  suboi^ination  and  a  fbns  «f 
government,  which  in  more  luminous  and  ib- 
proveo  regions  have  been  lonf;  forgotten,  ui 
have  delimited  his  readers  with  manvaneoalk 
customs  that  are  now  disused,  amd  wild  opiaiosi 
that  prevail  no  longer.  But  he  probably  had  aat 
knowledge  of  the  world  suflicieat  to  qoslily  taa 
for  judging  what  would  deserve  or  gain  the  al^ 
tentioD  of^mankind.  The  mode  of  bfe  whick 
was  familiar  to  himself,  he  did  not  suppose  ss* 
known  to  others,  nor  imagine  that  he  oould  fin 

Eleasure  by  telling  that,  of  which  it  was,  ia  kii 
ttle  country,  impossible  to  be  ignorant 
What  he  hM  neglected,  caoftot  uom  htpg 


a  losi  iiiue  oi  uketr  original  lana- 

mountains  .were  yet  unpendralei, 

opened  to  foreign  noveltiea,  asd 

istitutions  operated  upon  life  wilk 
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ibnned.  In  nations,  where  there  is  hardly  the 
use  of  letters,  what  is  once  out  of  sight  is  lost 
for  ever.  They  think  but  little,  and  of  their  few 
thoughts,  none  are  wasted  on  the  past,  in  which 
they  are  neither  interested  by  fear  nor  hope. 
Their  only  registers  are  stated  observances  and 
practical  representations.  For  this  reason  an 
age  of  ignorance  is  an  ape  of  ceremony.  Pa- 
geants, and  processions,  and  commemorations, 
ffradualiy  shrink  away,  as  better  methods  come 
into  use  of  recording  events,  and  preserving 
rights. 

it  is  not  only  in  Raasay  that  the  chapel  is  un- 
roofed and  useless;  through  the  few  islands 
which  we  visited  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  of 
ony  house  of  prayer,  except  in  Sky,  that  was 
not  in  ruins.  The  mahgnant  influence  of  Cal- 
.  Tinism  has  blasted  ceremony  and  decency  to- 
gether ;  and  if  the  remembrance  of  papal  super- 
stition is  obliterated,  the  monuments  of  papal 
piety  are  likewise  effaced. 

It  has  been,  for  many  years,  popular  to  talk 
of  the  lazy  devotion  of  tne  Romish  Clergy;  over 
the  sleepy  laziness  of  men  that  erected  churches, 
we  may  mduAge  our  superiority  with  a  new  tri- 
nroph,  by  coinpaTing  it  with  the  fervid  activity  of 
those  who  suner  them  to  fall. 

Of  the  destruction  of  churches,  the  decay  of 
religion  must  in  time  be  the  consequence ;  for 
whUe  the  public  acts  of  the  ministry  are  now 
performed  in  houses,  a  very  small  number 
can  be  present ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
islanders  make  no  use  of  bw>ks,  all  must  ne- 
cessarily live  in  total  ignorance  who  want  the 
opportunity  of  vocal  instruction. 

From  these  remains  of  ancient  sanctity,  which 
are  every  where  to  be  found,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured Uiat,  for  the  last  two  centuries^  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  islands  have  decreased  m  number. 
This  argument,  which  supposes  that  the  churches 
have  been  sufiered  to  tall,  only  because  they 
were  no  lonser  necessary,  would  have  some 
force,  if  the  houses  of  worship  still  remaining 
were  sufficient  for  the  people.  But  since  they 
have  now  no  churches  at  all,  these  venerable 
fragments  do  not  prove  the  people  of  former 
times  to  have  been  more  numerous,  but  to  have 
been  more  devout  If  the  inhabitants  were 
doubled,  with  their  present  principles,  it  appears 
not  that  any  provision  for  public  worship  would 
be  made.  Where  the  religion  of  a  country  en- 
forces consecrated  buildings,  the  number  of  those 
buildings  may  be  supposmi  to  afibrd  some  indi- 
cation, however  uncertain,  of  the  populousness 
of  the  place  ;  but  where  by  a  change  of  manners 
m  nation  is  contented  to  live  without  them,  their 
decay  implies  no  diminution  of  inhabitants. 

Some  of  these  dilapidations  are  said  to  be 
found  in  islands  now  uninhabited,  but  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  thence  infer  that  they  were  ever 
peopled.  The  religion  of  the  middle  age  is  well 
known  to  have  placed  too  much  hope  in  lonely 
austerities.  Voluntary  solitude  was  the  great 
art  of  propitiation,  by  which  crimes  were  effaced, 
and  conscience  was  appeased:  it  is  therefore 
not  unlikely,  that  oratories  were  often  built  in 
places  where  retirement  was  sure  to  have  no 
disturbance. 

Raasay  has  little  that  can  detain  a  traveller, 
except  the  laird  and  his  family ;  but  their  power 
wants  no  auxiliaries.  Such  a  seat  of  hospitality, 
amidst  th*  winds  and  watersi  fills  the  imaginsp 


tion  with  a  delightful  contrariety  of  images. 
Without  is  the  rough  ocean  and  the  rocky  land, 
the  beating  billows  and  the  howling  storm : 
within  is  plenty  and  elegance,  beauty  and  gayetv, 
the  song  and  the  dance.  In  Raasay,  if  I  could 
have  found  an  Ulysses,  I  had  fancied  a  PhaBacia. 


DUNVEOAN. 


At  Raasay,  by  ^ood  fortune,  Macleod,  so  the 
chief  of  the  clan  is  called,  was  paying  a  visit, 
and  by  him  we  were  invited  to  his  seat  at  Dun- 
vegan.  Raasay  has  a  stout  boat  built  in  Nor- 
way, in  which,  with  six  oars,  he  conveyed  us 
back  to  Sky.  We  landed  at  Port  Re,  so  called 
because  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  who  had 
curiosity  to  visit  the  Islands,  came  mto  it.  The 
port  is  made  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  deep  and 
narrow,  where  a  ship  lay  wailing  to  dispeople 
Sky,  by  carrying  the  natives  away  to  America. 
In  coasting  Sky,  we  passed  by  the  cavern  in 
which  it  was  the  custom,  as  Martin  relates,  to 
catch  birds  in  the  night,  by  making  a  fire  at  the 
entrance.  This  practise  is  disused;  for  the 
birds,  as  is  known  often  to  happen,  have  changed 
their  haunts. 

Here  we  dined  at  a  public-house,  I  believe  the 
only  inn  of  the  island,  and  having  mounted  our 
horses,  travelled  in  the  manner  already  described, 
till  we  came  to  Kingsborough,  a  place  distin- 
ffuished  by  that  name,  because  the  cine  lodged 
here  when  he  landed  at  Port  Re.  We  were 
entertained  with  the  usual  hospitality  by  Mr. 
Macdonald,  and  his  lady  Flora  Macdonald,  a 
name  that  will  be  mentioned  in  history,  and  if 
courage  and  fidelity  be  virtues,  mentioned  with 
honour.  She  is  a  woman  of  middle  stature,  soft 
features,  gentle  manners,  and  eleeant  presence. 
In  the  morning  we  sent  our  horses  round  a 
promontory  to  meet  us,  and  spared  ourselves 
part  of  the  day's  fatigue,  by  crossing  an  arm  ot 
the  sea.  We  had  at  last  some  difficulty  in 
coming  to  Dunveean :  for  our  way  led  over  an 
extensive  moor,  where  every  step  was  to  be  taken 
with  caution,  and  we  were  often  obliged  to  alight 
because  the  ground  could  not  be  trusted.  In 
travelling  tliis  watery  flat,  I  perceived  that  it 
had  a  visible  declivity,  and  might  without  much 
expense  or  difficulty  be  drained.  But  difficulty 
and  expense  are  relative  terms,  which  have  difie> 
rent  meanings  in  dilferent  places. 

To  Dunvegan  we  came,  very  willing  to  be  at 
rest,  and  found  our  fatigue  amply  recompensed 
by  our  reception.  Lady  Macleod,  who  had  lived 
many  years  in  England,  was  newly  come  hither 
with  her  son  and  four  daughters,  who  knew  all 
the  arts  of  southern  elegance,  and  all  the  modes 
of  English  economy.  Here  therefore  we  settled, 
and  did  not  spoil  the  present  hour  with  thoughts 
of  departure. 

Dunvegan  is  a  rocky  prominence,  that  juts  out 
into  a  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  Sky.  The  house, 
which  is  the  principal  seat  of  Macleod,  is  partly 
old  and  partly  modem ;  it  is  built  upon  the  rock, 
and  looks  upon  the  water.  It  forma  two  sides  of  a 
small  square :  on  the  third  side  is  the  skeleton  of  a 
castle  of  unknown  antiquity,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Norwegian  fortress,  when  tne  Danes  were 
masters  of  the  islands.  It  is  so  nearly  entire, 
that  it  might  have  easily  been  made  habitable, 
were  there  not  an  ominous  tradition  in  the  fa- 
mily, that  the  owner  shall  not  long  outlive  the 
reparstiom     The  grandfather  of  the  present 
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laird,  in  defiance  of  prediction,  began  the  work, 
but  desisted  in  a  litUe  time,  and  applied  his 
money  to  worse  uses. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  lived  for 
many  ages  in  conunual  expectation  of  hostili- 
ties, the  chief  of  every  clan  resided  in  a  fortress. 
This  house  was  accessible  only  from  the  water, 
till  ihe  last  possessor  opened  an  entrance  by 
•lairs  upon  the  land. 

They  had  formerly  reason  to  be  afraid,  not 
only  of  declared  wars  and  authorized  invaders, 
or  of  roving  pirates,  which  in  the  northern  seas 
must  have  been  very  common ;  but  of  inroads 
and  insults  from  rival  clans,  who,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  feudal  independence,  asked  no  leave  of 
their  sovereign  to  make  war  on  one  another. 
Sky  has  been  ravaged  by  a  feud  between  the 
two  mighty  powers  of  Macdonald  add  Madeod. 
Macdonald  having  married  a  Macleod,  upon 
some  discontent  dismissed  her,  perharo  because 
slie  had  brought  him  no  children.  Before  the 
reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  a  Highland  laird  made 
a  trial  of  his  wife  for  a  certain  time,  and  if  she 
did  not  please  him,  he  was  then  at  liberty  to  send 
her  away.  This  however  must  always  have 
offended,  and  Macleod  resenting  the  injury, 
whatever  wei^e  its  circumstances,  declared,  that 
the  wedding  had  been  solemnized  without  a  bon- 
fire, but  that  the  separation  should  be  better 
illuminated ;  and  raising  a  little  army,  set  fire 
to  the  territories  of  Macdonald,  who  returned  a 
visit,  and  prevailed. 

Another  story  may  show  the  disorderly  state 
of  insular  neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  isle  of  El^g,  meeting  a  boat  manned  by 
Macleods,  tied  the  crew  hand  and  foot,  and  set 
them  adrift.  Macleod  landed  upon  Egg,  and 
demanded  the  offenders;  but  the  inhabitants 
refusing  to  surrender  them,  retreated  to  a  ca^ 
vem,  into  which  they  thought  their  enemies  un- 
likely to  follow  them.  Macleod  choked  them 
with  smoke,  and  lefl  them  lying  dead  by  families 
as  tkey  stood. 

Here  the  violence  of  the  weather  confined  us 
for  some  time,  not  at  all  to  our  discontent  or  in- 
convenience. We  would  indeed  very  willingly 
have  visited  the  islands,  which  might  be  seen 
from  the  house,  scattered  in  the  sea,  and  I  was 
particularly  desirous  to  have  viewed  Isay  •  but 
the  storms  did  not  permit  us  to  launch  a  boat, 
and  we  were  condemned  to  listen  in  idleness  to 
the  wind,  except  when  we  were  better  engaged 
by  listening  to  the  ladies. 

We  had  here  more  wind  than  waves,  and 
Buffered  the  severity  of  a  tempest,  without  en- 
joying its  magnificence.  The  sea  being  broken 
by  the  multitude  of  islands,  does  not  roar  with 
80  much  noise,  nor  beat  the  storm  with  such 
foamy  violence,  as  I  have  remarked  on  the  coast 
of  Sussex.  Though,  while  I  was  in  the  He- 
brides, the  wind  was  extremely  turbulent,  I 
never  saw  very  hi^h  billows. 

The  country  about  Dunvegan  is  rough  and 
barren.  There  are  no  trees  except  in  the  or- 
chard, which  is  a  low  sheltered  spot  Burrounded 
with  a  wall. 

When  this  house  was  intended  to  sustain  a 
tiege,  a  well  was  made  in  the  court,  by  bonne 
the  Pock  downwards,  till  water  was  found,  which 
thoo^  so  near  to  the  sea,  I  have  not  heard 
menuoned  as  brackish,  though  it  has  some  hard- 
nesBk  or  other  qualitiesi  whidi  make  it  less  fit  for 


0804  and  the  fSunily  is  nofw  better  enppliedfhai 
a  stream  which  runs  by  the  rock,  mm  two 
pleasing  waterfalls. 

Here  we  saw  some  traces  of  former  mannen, 
and  heard  some  standing  traditiooa.  In  tk 
hoase  is  kept  an  ox*s  honi,  hoUowed  so  as  to 
hold  perhaps  two  quarta,  which  ttie  heir  of  Msi^ 
leod  was  expected  to  swallow  at  one  draogbt, 
as  a  test  of^  his  manhood,  before  he  was  pe^ 
mitted  to  bear  armsL  or  couid  claim  asset  aimmr 
the  men.  It  is  held  that  the  return  of  the  isiro 
to  Dunvegan,  after  any  considerable  abseno, 
produces  a  plentiful  capture  of  benings;  and 
that,  if  any  woman  crosses  the  water  to  the  o^ 
TOsite  island,  the  herrings  will  desert  the  eossL 
boetius  tells  the  same  of  some  other  place.  Thii 
tradition  is  not  unifonn.  Some  hold  that  do 
woman  may  pass,  and  others  that  none  may 
pass  but  a  Macleod. 

Among  other  miests  which  the  hospitality  of 
Dunvegan  brought  to  the  table,  a  visit  was  paid 
by  the  laird  and  lady  of  a  amaU  island  soau  of 
sky,  of  which  the  proper  name  is  Mnack,  wliiek 

Xifies  swine.  It  is  commonly  called  Muck, 
:h  the  proprietor  not  likinff,  has  endeavoured, 
without  enect,  to  change  to  lyfook.  It  is  ososl 
to  call  gentlemen  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of 
their  possessions,  as  Raasay,  Bemera,  Lock  Buy, 
a  practice  necessary  in  countries  inhabiied  by 
clans,  where  all  that  live  in  the  same  territofj 
have  one  name,  and  must  be  therefore  discrimi- 
nated by  some  addition.  This  gentleman,  whosi 
name,  I  think,  is  Maclean,  shmild  be  re^;ulariy 
called  Muck;  but  the  appellation,  which  bo 
thinks  too  coarse  for  his  island,  he  would  like 
still  less  for  himself^  and  he  is  thoefore  addresMd 
by  the  title  of  Isle  of  Muck. 

This  little  island,  however  it  be  nained,  is  of 
considerable  value.  It  is  two  English  miles  kmgi 
and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad,  and  oooso- 
quently  contains  only  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
English  acres.  It  is  chiefly  arable.  Half  of 
this  little  dominion  the  laird  retains  in  Ins  ova 
hand,  and  on  the  other  half^  live  one  handled 
and  sixty  persons,  who  pay  their  rent  by  exported 
corn.  What  rent  they  pay  we  were  not  told, 
and  could  not  decently  inquire.  Thepropoiw 
tion  of  the  people  to  the  land  ia  such,  aa  the 
most  fertile  countries  do  not  commonly  maintain. 
The  laird  having  all  his  people  under  his  imme- 
diate view,  seems  to  be  very  attentive  to  their 
happiness.  The  devastation  of  the  small-poi, 
when  it  visits  places  where  it  comes  seldom,  is 
well  known.  He  has  disarmed  it  of  its  tenor 
at  Muack,  by  inoculating  eighty  of  his  people. 
The  expense  was  two  Miillings  and  sixpence  a 
head.  Many  trades  they  cannot  have  among 
them,  but  upon  occasion,  ne  fetches  a  smith  fron 
the  isle  of  Egg,  and  has  a  tailor  from  the  raaia 
land  six  times  a  year.  This  island  weQ  de- 
served to  be  seen^  but  the  laird's  absence  left  oi 
no  opportunity. 

Every  inhabited  island  has  its  appendant  and 
subordmate  islets.  Muck,  however  small,  hu 
yet  others  smaller  about  it,  one  of  whidi  has 
only  ground  sufficient  to  afioid  pasture  iot  three 
wethers. 

At  Dunvegan  I  had  tasted  ktus,  and  was  in 
danger  of  foigetting  that  I  was  ever  to  depart, 
till  Mr.  Boswell  saeely  reproached  me  with  nj 
sluggishness  and  aollnees.  1  had  no  ytrjfanStm 
de&Doetomake;  tod  we  agreed  to  jnusoeoar 
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JBumey.    Madeod  aoeompftnied  us  to  Ulinish, 
where  we  were  entertained  by  the  sheriff  of  the 


ULINI8H. 

Mr.  Maoqueen  travelled  with  a8,anr1  directed 
our  attention  to  all  that  was  worthy  of  obaer- 
Tmtion.  With  him  we  went  to  see  an  ancient 
building,  called  a  dap  or  borough.  It  was  a  cir- 
cular enclosure,  about  forty-two  feet  in  diame- 
ter, walled  round  with  loose  stones,  perhaps  to 
the  heiffht  of  nine  feet  The  walls  are  very 
thick,  dSminishing  a  little  towards  the  top,  and 
though  in  these  countries  stone  i^  not  brought 
fiur,  must  have  been  raised  with  much  labour. 
Within  the  great  circle  were  several  smaller 
founds  of  wall,  which  formed  distinct  apart- 
ments. Its  date  and  its  use  are  unknown.  Some 
suppose  it  the  original  seat  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Macleods.  Mr.  Macqueen  thought  it  a  Danish 
ibrt 

The  entrance  is  covered  with  flat  stones,  and 
M  narrow,  because  it  was  necessary  that  the 
•tones  which  lie  over  it,  should  reach  from  one 
wall  to  the  other ;  yet,  strait  as  the  passage  is, 
they  seem  heavier  tnan  could  have  been  placed 
where  they  now  lie,  by  the  naked  strength  of  as 
many  men  as  mi^ht  stand  about  them.  They 
were  probably  raised  by  putting  long  pieces  of 
wood  under  them,  to  whicn  the  action  of  a  lone 
line  of  lifters  might  be  applied.  Savages,  in  aU 
oountries,  have  patience  proportionate  to  their 
unskilfulness,  and  are  content  to  attain  their  end 
by  very  tedious  methods. 

If  it  was  ever  roofed,  it  might  once  have 
been  a  dwdling,  but  as  there  is  noprovision  for 
water,  it  could  not  have  been  a  fortress.  In 
Sky,  as  in  every  other  place,  there  is  an  ambi- 
tion of  exalting  whatever  has  survived  memory 
to  some  important  use,  and  referring  it  to  very 
remote  a^es.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  in 
lawless  times,  when  the  inhabitants  of  every 
mountain  stole  the  cattle  of  their  neighbour, 
these  enclosures  were  used  to  secure  the  herds 
and  flocks  in  the  night  When  they  were  driven 
within  the  wall,  they  might  be  easily  watched, 
and  defended  as  long  as  could  be  needful ;  for 
the  robbers  durst  not  wait  till  the  injured  clan 
should  find  them  in  the  morning. 

The  interior  enclosures,  if  the  whole  building 
were  once  a  house,  were  the  chambers  of  the 
chief  inhabitants.  If  it  was  a  place  of  security 
for  cattle,  they  were  probably  the  shelters  of  the 
keepers. 

From  the  Dun  we  were  conducted  to  another 
place  of  security,  a  cave  carried  a  great  way 
under  ground  which  had  been  discovered  by 
dtgginff  after  a  fox.  These  caves,  of  which 
manjT  have  been  found,  and  many  probably 
remain  concealed,  are  formed,  I  believe,  com- 
monly by  taking  advantage  of  a  hollow,  where 
banks  or  rocks  rise  on  either  side.  If  no  such 
place  can  be  found,  the  ground  must  be  cut 
away.  The  walls  are  made  by  piling  stones 
against  the  earth,  on  either  side.  It  is  then 
roofed  by  large  stones  laid  across  the  cavern, 
which  therefore  cannot  be  wide.  Over  the  root, 
torffl  were  placed,  and  grass  was  suflered  to 
grow ;  and  the  mouth  was  concealed  by  bushes 
or  some  other  cover. 

These  caves  were  represented  to  us  as  the 
cabins  of  the  fiisl  nide  inhabitants^  of  which. 


however,  I  am  by  no  means  persuaded.  This 
was  so  low,  that  no  man  could  stand  upright  in 
it  By  their  construction  they  are  all  so  namiw, 
that  two  can  never  pass  along  them  together, 
and  being  subterraneous,  they  must  be  always 
damp.  They  are  not  the  work  of  an  age  much 
ruder  than  the  present ;  for  they  are  formed  with 
as  much  art  as  the  construction  of  a  common 
hut  requires.  I  ima^ne  them  to  have  been 
places  only  of  occasional  use,  in  which  the 
islander,  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  hid  his  utensils 
or  his  clotnes,  and  perhaps  sometimes  his  wife 
and  children. 

This  cave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed 
the  whole  length,  and  went  away  without 
knowing  how  far  it  was  carried.  For  this 
omission  we  shall  be  blamed,  as  we  perhaps 
have  blamed  other  travellers ;  but  the  oay  was 
rainy,  and  the  ground  was  damp.  We  had 
with  us  neither  spades  nor  pickaxes,  and  if 
love  of  ease  surmounted  our  desire  of  know- 
ledge, the  ofience  has  not  the  invidiousness  of 
singularity. 

Edifices,  either  standing  or  mined,  are  the 
chief  records  of  an  illiterate  nation.  In  some 
part  of  this  ioumey,  at  no  great  distance  from  our 
way,  stood  a  sheltered  fortress,  of  which  the 
learned  minister,  to  whose  communication  we 
are  mueh  indebted,  gave  us  an  account 

Those,  said  he,  are  the  walls  of  a  place  of  re 
fuge,  built  in  the  time  of  James  the  Sixth,  by 
Hufl^h  Macdonald,  who  was  next  heir  to  the 
dignity  and  fortune  of  his  chief.  Hugh,  being 
so  near  his  wish,  was  impatient  of  delay  ;  and 
had  art  and  influence  sufficient  to  en^aire 
several  gentlemen  in  a  plot  a^inst  the  laircTs 
life.  Something  must  be  stipubted  on  both 
sides;  for  they  would  not  dip  their  hands  in 
blood  merely  for  Hugh's  advancement  The 
compact  was  formally  written,  signed  by  the 
conspirators,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
Macleod. 

It  happened  that  Macleod  had  sold  some  cat- 
tle to  a  drover,  who,  not  having  ready  money, 
gave  him  a  bond  for  payment  The  debt  was 
discharged,  and  the  bond  redemanded  ;  which 
MacleoS,  who  could  not  read,  intending  to  put 
into  his  hands,  save  him  the  conspiracy.  The 
drover  when  he  had  read  the  paper,  delivered  it 
privately  to  Macdonald,  who  being  thus  informed 
of  his  danger,  called  his  friends  together,  and 
provided  for  his  safety.  He  made  a  public  feast, 
and  inviting  Hugh  Macdonald  and  bis  confede- 
rates, placed  each  of  them  at  the  table  between 
two  men  of  known  fidelity.  The  compact  of 
conspiracy  was  then  shown,  and  every  man  con- 
fronted with  his  own  name.  Macdonald  acted 
with  great  moderation.  He  upbraided  Hu«h 
both  with  disloyalty  and  ingratitude ;  but  told 
the  rest  that  he  considered  them  as  men  deluded 
and  misinformed.  Hugh  was  sworn  to  fidelity, 
and  dismissed  with  his  companions ;  but  he  was 
not  generous  enough  to  be  reclaimed  by  lenity ; 
and  finding  no  longer  any  countenance  among 
the  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to  execute  the  same 
design  by  meaner  hands.  In  this  practice  he 
was  detected,  taken  to  Macdonald*s  castle,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  dungeon.  When  he  was  hun- 
gry they  let  down  a  plentiful  meal  of  salted 
meat;  and  when,  after  his  repast,  he  called  for 
drink,  conveyed  to  him  a  covered  cup,  which, 
when  he  lifted  the  lid,  he  found  empty.    From 
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that  time  they  visited  him  no  more,  but  left  him 
to  perish  in  solitude  and  darkness. 

We  were  then  told  of  a  cavern  by  the  seaside, 
remarkable  for  the  powerful  reverberation  of 
sounds.  Ailer  dinner  we  took  a  boat  to  cxp 
plore  this  curious  cavity.  The  boatmen,  who 
seemed  to  be  of  a  rank  above  that  of  common 
drudges,  inquired  who  the  strangers  were  ;  and 
being  told  we  came  one  from  Scotland,  and  the 
other  from  England,  asked  if  the  Englishman 
could  recount  a  long  genealogy.  What  answer 
was  given  them,  the  conversation  being  in  Elrse, 
I  Was  not  mueh  inclined  to  examine. 

They  expected  no  good  event  of  the  voyage ; 
for  one  of  tnem  declared  that  he  heard  the  cry  of 
an  EngKsh  ghost  Tliis  omen  I  was  not  told 
till  after  our  return,  and  therefore  cannot  claim 
the  dignity  of  despising  it 

The  sea  was  smooth.  We  never  left  the  shore, 
and  came  without  any  disaster  to  the  cavern, 
which  we  found  rugged  and  misshapen,  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  lonf ,  tnir^  wide 
in  the  broadest  part,  and  in  the  loftiest,  as  we 
ffuessedj  about  thirty  high.  It  was  now  dry, 
but  at  high  water  the  sea  rises  in  it  near  six  feet 
Here  I  saw  what  I  had  never  seen  before,  lim- 
pets and  muscles  in  .their  natural  state.  But  as 
a  new  testimonv  of  the  veracity  of  common  fame, 
here  was  no  echo  to  be  heard. 

We  then  walked  through  a  natural  arch  in 
the  rock,  which  might  have  pleased  us  by  its 
novelty,  had  the  stones,  which  encumberea  our 
feet,  given  us  leisure  to  consider  it  We  were 
shown  the  gummy  seed  of  the  kelp,  that  fastens 
itself  to  a  stone,  from  which  it  grows  into  a 
strong  stalk. 

In' our  return  we  found  a  little  boy  upon  the 
point  of  a  rock,  catching  with  his  angle  a  supper 
tor  the  family.  We  rowed  up  to  him,  and  bor- 
rowed his  rod,  with  which  Mr.  Boswell  caught  a 
cuddy. 

The  cuddy  is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  the 
philosophical  name.  It  is  not  much  bigger  than 
a  gudgeon,  but  it  is  of  great  use  in  these  islands, 
as  it  aflbrds  the  lower  people  both  food  and  oil 
for  their  lamps.  Cuddies  are  so  abundant,  at 
some  times  of  the  year,  that  they  are  caught  like 
white  bait  in  the  Thames,  only  by  dipping  a 
basket  and  drawing  it  back. 

If  it  were  always  practicable  to  fish,  these 
islands  could  never  be  in  much  danger  from 
famine:  but  unhappily,  in  the  winter,  when 
other  provision  fails,  tlie  sea^  ve  commonly  too 
rough  for  nets,  or  boats. 

TALI8KER  IN  8KT. 

From  (Jlinish  our  next  stage  was  to  Talisker, 
the  house  of  Colonel  Macle^,  an  officer  in  the 
Dutch  service,  who  in  this  time  of  universal 
peace,  has  for  several  years  been  permitted  to  be 
absent  from  his  regiment  Having  been  bred  to 
nhysic,  he  is  consequently  a  sclu>lar,  and  his 

ly,  by  accompanying   nim   in  his  different 

[ilaces  of  residence,  is  become  skilful  in  several 
anguages.  Talisker  is  the  place  beyond  all  that 
I  have  seen,  from  which  the  gay  and  the  jovial 
seem  utterly  excluded  :  and  where  the  hermit 
might  expect  to  grow  old  in  mediUtion,  without 
possibiUty  of  disturbance  or  interruption.  It  is 
situated  very  near  the  sea,  but'  upon  a  coast 
where  no  Toeeel  lands  but  when  it  is  driven  by  % 


tempest  on  the  rocks.  Towards  the  land  an 
lofty  hills  streaming  with  waterfalls.  The  gar- 
den is  sheltered  by  firs,  or  pines,  which  grow 
there  so  prosperously,  that  some  which  the  pre- 
sent inhabitant  planted,  are  very  high  and  thick. 
At  this  place  we  very  happily  met  with  Ml 
Donald  Maclean,  a  youns  ^ntleman,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  laird  of  Col,  heir  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent of  land,  and  so  desirous  of  improving  hii 
inheri^nce,  that  he  spent  a  considerable  time 
among  the  farmers  of  Hertfordshire  and  Hamp- 
shire to  learn  their  practice.  He  worked  witk 
his  own  hands  at  the  principal  operations  of 
agriculture,  that  he  miirht  not  deceive  himadf 
by  a  false  opinion  of  skill,  which  if  he  should 
find  it  defiaent  at  home,  he  had  no  means  of 
completing.  If  the  worid  has  agreed  to  pniie 
the  travels  and  manual  labours  of  the  csar  of 
Muscovy,  let  Cot  have  his  share  of  the  like  ap- 
plause, m  the  proportion  of  his  dominions  to  the 
empire  of  Russia. 

This  young  gentleman  was  sporting  in  the 
mountains  of  Sky,  and  when  he  was  weaiy  witk 
following  his  game,  repaired  for  lod^ng  to  Ta- 
lisker. At  night  he  missed  one  of  his  dogs,  sod 
when  he  went  to  seek  him  in  the  morning,  fouod 
two  eagles  feeding  on  his  carcass. 

Col,  Tor  he  must  be  named  by  his  possessionf, 
hearing  that  our  intention  was  to  visit  lona,  of- 
fered to  conduct  us  to  his  chief  Sir  Allan  Mac- 
lean, who  Uved  in  the  isle  of^  Inch  Kenneth, 
and  would  readily  find  us  a  convenient  passage. 
From  this  time  was  formed  an  acquaintance, 
which  being  begun  by  kindness,  waa  -accideot- 
ally  continued  by  constraint;  we  derived  much 
pleasure  from  it,  and  I  hope  have  giveo  him  no 
reason  to  repent  it 

The  weather  was  now  alnxMt  one  continued 
storm,  and  we  were  to  snatch  some  happy  iniei^ 
mission  to  be  conveyed  to  Mull,  the  third  idand 
of  the  Hebrides,  lying  about  a  desree  south  of 
Sky,  whence  we  might  easily  find  oor  way  to 
Inch  Kenneth,  where  Sir  Allan  Maclean  resaledi 
and  afterwards  to  lona. 

For  this  purpose  the  most  commodious  station 
that  we  could  take  was  Axmidel,  which  Sir 
Alexander  Macdonald  had  now  left  to  a  gentle- 
man who  lived  there  as  his  factor  or  steward. 

In  our  way  to  Armidel  was  Coriatachan,  where 
we  had  already  been,  and  to  which  therefore  we 
were  very  wilUng  to  return.  We  stayed  however 
so  long  at  Talisker,  that  a  great  part  of  our  joui^ 
.ney  was  performed  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening. 
In  travelling  even  thus  almost  without  Ugbt 
through  naked  solitude,  when  there  is  a  guide 
whose  conduct  may  be  trusted,  a  mind  not  na- 
turally too  much  disposed  to  fear,  may  preserre 
some  de^ee  of  cheerfulness ;  but  what  most  be 
the  solicitude  of  him  who  ahould  be  wandering 
among  the  crags  and  hollows,  benighted,  igno- 
rant, and  alone  7 

The  fictions  of  the  Oothic  romances  were  not 
so  remote  from  credibility  aa  they  are  now 
thought  In  the  full  prevalence  ot  the  feudal 
institution,  when  violence  desolaied  the  worid. 
and  every  baron  lived  in  a  fortress,  forests  and 
castles  were  regularly  succeeded  by  each  oCheiv 
and  the  adventurer  might  very  suddenly  pais 
from  the  gloom  of  woooib,  or  the  rugsedness  of 
moors,  to  seats  of  plenty,  gayety,  ana  majniifi- 
cence.  Whatever  is  imu^ed  in  the  wSdesK 
(ale,  if  giaotSi  dragons^  ud  eochAOtmBDi  ba  ex-. 
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cepted,  would  be  felt  by  him,  who,  wandering  in 
the  mountains  without  a  fi:uide,  or  upon  the  sea 
without  a  pilot,  should  be  carried,  amidst  lus 
terror  and  uncertainty,  to  the  hospitality  and 
eleffance  of  Raasay  or  Dunvegan. 

To  Coriatachan  at  last  we  came,  and  found 
ourselves  welcomed  as  before.  Here  we  stayed 
two  days,  and  made  such  inauiries  as  curiosity 
suggested.  The  house  was  filled  with  company, 
among  whom  Mr.  Macpherson  and  his  sister 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  politeness  and 
accomplishments.  By  him  we  were  invited  to 
Ostig,  a  house  not  far  from  Armidel,  where  we 
might  easily  hear  of  a  boat,  when  the  weather 
would  suffer  us  to  leave  the  island. 

OSTIO  IN  SKY. 

At  Ostig,  of  which  Mr.  Macpherson  is  mi- 
nister, we  were  entertained  for  some  days,  then 
removed  to  Armidel,  where  we  finished  our  ob- 
servations on  the  island  of  Sky. 

As  this  island  lies  in  the  fifty-seventh  degree, 
the  air  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  warmth. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  sun  above  the  hori- 
Eon,  does  indeed  sometimes  produce  great  heat 
in  northern  latitudes ;  but  this  can  only  happen 
in  sheltered  places,  where  the  atmosphere  is  to 
a  certain  degree  stagnant,  and  the  same  mass  of 
air  continues  to  receive  for  many  hours  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  and  the  vapours  of  the  earth.  Sky 
lies  open  on  the  west  and  north  to  a  vast  extent 
of  ocean,  and  is  cooled  in  the  summer  by  a  per- 
petual ventilation,  but  by  the  same  blast  is  kept 
warm  in  mt inter.  Their  weather  is  not  pleasing. 
Half  the  year  is  deluged  with  rain.  From  the 
autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  a  dry  day  is 
hardly  known,  except  when  the  showers  are  sus- 
pended by  a  tempest.  Under  such  skies  can  be 
expected  no  great  exuberance  of  vegetation. 
Their  winter  overtakes  their  summer,  and  their 
harvest  lies  upon  the  ground  drenched  with  rain. 
The  autumn  struggles  hard  to  produce  some  of 
our  early  fruits.  I  gathered  ffooseberrios  in 
September ;  but  they  were  small,  and  the  husk 
was  thick. 

The  winter  is  seldom  such  as  puts  a  full  stop 
to  the  growth  of  plants,  or  reduces  the  cattle  to 
•ive  wholly  on  the  surplusage  of  the  summer. 
In  the  year  seventy-one  they  had  a  severe  sea- 
«on,  remembered  oy  the  name  of  the  Black 
Spring,  from  which  the  island  has  not  yet  re- 
covert  The  snow  lay  long  upon  the  ground, 
a  calamity  hardly  known  before.  Part  of  their 
cattle  diedf  for  want,  part  were  unseasonably  sold 
to  buy  sustenance  for  the  owners ;  and,  what  I 
nave  not  read  or  heard  of  before,  the  kine  that 
survived  were  so  emaciated  and  dispirited,  that 
they  did  not  require  the  male  at  the  usual  time. 
Many  of  the  roebucks  perished. 

The  soil,  as  in  other  countries,  has  its  diver- 
sities. In  some  parts  there  is  only  a  thin  layer 
of  earth  spread  upon  a  rock,  which  bears  nothing 
bat  short  brown  heath,  and  perhaps  is  not  ge- 
nerally capable  of  any  better  product  There 
•re  many  Ws  or  mosses  of  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, where  uie  soil  cannot  be  supposed  to  want 
depth,  though  it  is  too  wet  for  the  plouj^  But 
we  did  not  observe  in  these  any  aquatic  plants. 
The  valleys  and  the  mountains  are  alike  dark- 
ened with  heath.  Some  grass,  however,  grows 
here  and  there,  and  some  happier  spots  ofearth 
are  canable  of  tillage. 
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Their  aCTicultore  is  laborious,  and  perhaps 
rather  feeble  than  unskilful  Their  chief  ma« 
nure  is  seaweed,  which,  when  they  lay  it  to  rot 
upon  the  field,  eives  them  a  better  crop  than 
those  of  the  Hijnilands.  They  heap  sea-shells 
upon  the  dunghUl,  which  in  time  moulder  into  a 
fertilizing  substance.  When  they  find  a  vein  of 
earth  where  they  cannot  use  it,  they  di^  it  up,  and 
add  it  to  the  mould  of  a  more  commodious  place. 
Thebcom  grounds  often  lie  in  such  intricacies 
among  the  crags,  that  there  ia  no  room  for  the 
action  of  a  team  and  plough.  The  soil  is  then 
turned  up  by  .manual  labour,  with  an  instrument 
called  a  crooked  spade,  of  a  form  and  weight 
which  to  me  appeared  very  incommodious,  and 
would  perhaps  be  soon  improved  in  a  country 
where  workmen  could  be  easily  found  and  easily 
paid.  It  has  a  narrow  blade  of  iron  fixed  to  a 
long  and  heavy  piece  of  wood,  which  must  have, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  above  the  iron,  a  knee  or 
flexure  with  the  angle  downwards.  When  the 
fiutner  encounters  a  stone,  which  is  the  great 
impediment  of  his  operations,  he  drives  the  blade 
under  it,  and  bringing  the  knee  or  angle  to  the 
ground,  has  in  the  long  handle  a  very  forcible 
lever. 

According  to  the  difibrent  mode  of  tillage, 
farms  are  distinguished  into  long  land  and  alwrt 
land.  Long  land  is  that  which  afifords  room  for 
a  plough,  and  short  land  is  turned  up  by  the 
spade. 

The  grain  which  they  commit  to  the  furrows 
thus  tediously  formed,  is  either  oats  or  beurley. 
They  do  not  sow  barley  without  very  copious 
manure,  and  then  they  expect  from  it  ten  for  one, 
an  increase  equal  to  that  of  better  countries : 
but  the  culture  is  so  operose  that  they  content 
themselves  commonly  with  oats ;  and  who  can 
relate  without  compassion,  that  afler  all  their 
diligence,  they  are  to  expect  only  a  triple  in- 
crease ?  It  IS  in  vain  to  hope  for  plenty,  when 
a  third  part  of  the  harvest  must  be  reserved  for 
seed. 

When  their  ^in  is  arrived  at  a  state  which 
they  must  consider  as  ripeness,  they  do  not  cut, 
but  pull,  the  barley:  to  the  oats  they  apply  the 
sickle.  Wheel  carriages  they  have  none,  but 
make  a  frame  of  timber  which  is  drawn  by  one 
horse,  with  the  two  points  behind  pressing  on 
the  ground.  On  this  they  sometimes  drag  home 
their  sheaves,  but  often  convey  them  home  in  a 
kind  of  open  pannier,  or  fimme  of  sticks,  upoQ 
the  horse's  back. 

Of  that  which  is  obtamed  with  so  much  diffi- 
culty, nothing  surely  ouffht  to  be  wasted  ;  yet 
their  method  of  clearing  tneir  oats  from  the  husk 
is  by  parching  them  in  the  straw.  Thus  with 
the  genuine  improvidence  of  savages,  they  de- 
stroy that  fodder  for  want  of  which  their  cattle 
may  perish.  From  this  practice  they  have  two 
petty  conveniences ;  they  dry  the  grain  so  that 
It  is  easily  reduced  to  meied,  and  they  escape  the 
thefl  of  the  thresher.  The  taste  contracted 
from  the  fire  by  the  oats,  as  by  every  other 
scorched  substance,  use  must  long  ago  have 
made  grateful  The  oats  that  are  not  parched 
must  be  dried  in  a  kiln. 

The  barns  of  Sky  I  never  saw.  That  which 
Macleod  of  Raasay  had  erected  near  his  housn 
was  so  contrived,  because  the  harvest  is  seldom 
brought  home  dry,  as  by  perpetual  perflation  to 
prevent  the  mow  from  heating. 
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Of  their  ^rdens  T  can  judge  only  from  their 
tables.  I  aid  not  observe  that  Uie  common 
greens  were  wanting,  and  suppose,  that  by 
choosinff  an  advantageous  exposition,  they  can 
raise  all  the  more  hardy  esculent  plants.  Of 
vegetable  fragrance  or  beauty  they  are  not  yet 
studious.  Few  tows  are  made  to  Flora  in  th« 
Hebrides. 

They  gather  a  little  hay,  but  the  grass  is 
mown  (ate ;  and  is  so  often  almost  dry,  and  again 
Tery  wet,  before  it  is  housed,  that  it  becomes  a 
collection  of  withered  stalks  without  taste  or 
framnce ;  it  must  be  eaten  by  cattle  that  have 
nouiing  else,  but  by  most  English  farmers  would 
be  thrown  away. 

In  the  islands  I  have  not  heard  that  anv  subter- 
raneous treasures  have  been  discovered,  thoueh 
where  there  are  mountains,  there  are  commonly 
minerals.  One  of  the  rocks  in  Col  has  a  block 
▼ein,  imagined  to  consist  of  the  ore  of  lead ;  but 
it  was  never  yet  opened  or  essayed.  In  Sky 
a  black  mass  was  accidentally  picked  up,  and 
brought  into  the  house  of  the  owner  of  the  land, 
who  found  himself  strongly  inclined  to  think  it  a 
coal,  but  unhappily  it  did  not  bam  in  the  chim- 
ney. Common  ores  would  be  here  of  no  great 
value  ;  for  what  requires  to  be  separated  b^  fire, 
must,  if  it  were  found,  be  carried  away  in  its 
mineral  state,  here  being  no  fuel  for  the  smelting- 
house  or  forge.  Perhaps  by  diligent  search  m 
this  world  of  stone,  some  valuable  species  of 
marble  might  be  discovered.  But  neither  philo- 
sophical curiosity,  nor  commercial  industry,  have 
yet  fixed  their  abode  here,  where  the  importu- 
nity of  immediate  want,  supplied  but  for  the 
day,  and  craving  on  the  morrow,  has  left  little 
room  for  excursive  knowledge,  or  the  pleasing 
fancies  of  distant  profit. 

They  have  lately  found  a  manufacture  con- 
siderably lucrative.  Their  rocks  abound  with 
kelp,  a  sea-plant,  of  which  the  ashes  ore  melted 
into  glass.  They  burn  kelp  in  great  quantities, 
and  then  send  it  away  m  sliips,  which  come 
regularly  to  purchase  it.  This  new  source  of 
ricnes  has  raised  the  rents  of  many  maritime 
fiuTOs;  but  the  tenants  pay,  like  ail  other  te- 
nants, the  additional  rent  with  great  unwilling- 
ness ;  because  they  consider  the  profiu  of  the 
kelp  as  the  mere  product  of  personal  labour,  to 
which  the  landlora  contributes  nothing.  How- 
ever, as  any  man  may  be  said  to  give  what  he 
gives  the  power  of  gaining,  he  has  certeunly  as 
much  right  to  profit  from  the  price  of  kelp  as  of 
any  thing  else  found  or  raised  upon  his  ground. 

This  new  trade  has  excited  a  long  and  eager 
litigation  between  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  for 
a  ledge  of  rocks,  which,  till  the  value  of  kelp 
was  known,  neither  of  thorn  desired  the  reputop 
tion  of  possessing. 

The  cattle  of  Sky  are  not  so  small  as  is  com- 
monly believed.  Since  they  have  sent  their 
beeves  in  great  numbers  to  southern  marts,  they 
have  probably  taken  more  care  of  their  breed. 
At  stated  times  the  annaal  growth  of  cattle  is 
driven  to  a  fair,  by  a  general  drover,  and  with 
the  money  which  he  returns  to  the  farmer,  the 
rents  are  paid. 

The  price  regularly  expected,  is  from  two  to 
three  pounds  a  head  ;  there  was  once  one  sold 
for  five  pounds.  They  go  from  the  islands  very 
lean,  and  are  not  offered  to  the  butcher  till  they 
kave  been  long  fatted  in  English  pastures. 


Of  their  black  cattle  some  are  without  horni^ 
called  by  the  Scots,  humble  cows,  as  we  call  t 
bee  an  humble  bee,  that  wants  a  sting.  Whether 
this  difierence  be  specific,  or  accidental,  thoagh 
we  inquired  with  great  diligence,  we  could  not 
be  informed.  We  are  not  very  sure  that  the 
ball  is  ever  without  horns,  though  we  have  been 
told  that  such  buUs  there  are.  What  is  pro- 
duced by  putting  a  homed  and  unhoraed  male 
and  feniale  together,  no  man  has  ever  tried  thst 
thought  the  result  worthy  of  observation. 

Their  horses  are,  like  their  cows,  of  a  mode- 
rate size.  I  had  no  difficulty  to  mount  myself 
commodiously  by  the  favour^  of  the  gentlemen. 
I  heard  of  very  httle  cows  in  Barra,  and  verr 
little  horses  in  Rum,  where  perhaps  no  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  that  diminution  of  sixe,  which 
must  always  happen,  where  the  greater  and  the 
less  copulate  promiscuously,  and  the  yonnff  ani- 
mal is  restrained  from  growth  by  penury  of  sus- 
tenance. 

The  ^oat  is  the  general  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
complying  with  every  difierence  of  climate  and 
of  soiC  The  goats  of  the  Hebrides  sre  bke 
others :  nor  did  I  hear  any  thing  of  their  sheep 
to  be  particalary  remarked. 

In  tne  penury  of  these  malignant  regions,  no- 
thing is  left  that  can  be  converted  to  food.  The 
rats  and  the  sheep  are  milked  like  the  cows, 
single  meal  of  a  goat  is  a  quart,  and  of  a 
sheep  a  pint  Such  at  least  was  the  acooont 
whicn  I  could  extract  from  those  of  whom  I  an 
not  sure  that  they  ever  had  inquired. 

The  milk  of  goats  is  much  thinner  than  that 
of  cows,  and  Uiat  of  sheep  is  much  thicker. 
Sheep's  milk  is  never  eaten  before  it  is  boiled ; 
as  it  is  thick,  it  must  be  very  liberal  of  card, 
and  the  people  of  St  Kilda  tonn  it  into  small 
cheeses. 

The  stags  of  the  moontains  are  less  than  those 
of  our  parks  or  forests,  perhaps  not  bigger  than 
our  fallow  deer.  Their  flesh  has  no  nmkness, 
nor  is  inferior  in  flavour  to  our  common  veni- 
son. The  roebuck  I  neither  saw  nor  tasted. 
These  are  not  countries  for  a  regular  cbsse. 
The  deer  are  not  driven  with  horns  and  hoanda 
A  sportsman,  vrith  his  gun  in  his  hand,  watches 
the  animal,  and  when  he  has  wounded  him, 
traces  him  by  the  blood. 

They  have  a  race  of  brinded  creyhoands, 
larger  and  stronger  than  thoee  witE  which  we 
course  hares,  and  those  are  the  only  dogs  used 
by  them  for  the  chase. 

Man  is  by  the  use  of  firearms  made  so  moch 
an  overmatch  for  other  animals,  that  in  all  coun- 
tries, where  they  are  in  use,  the  wild  part  of  the 
creation  sensibly  diminishes.  There  will  pro- 
bably not  be  long  either  stags  or  roebucks  in  the 
islands.  All  the  beasts  of  chase  would  have 
been  lost  long  ago  in  countries  wdl  inhabited, 
hod  they  not  been  preserved  by  laws  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  rich. 

There  are  in  Sky  neither  rets  nor  mice,  but  the 
weasel  is  so  frequent,  that  he  is  heard  in  houses 
rattling  behind  chests  or  beds,  as  rats  in  Eng- 
land. They  probably  owe  to  his  predominance 
that  they  have  no  other  vermin ;  for  since  the 
great  rat  took  possession  of  tins  part  of  the 
world,  scarce  a  ship  can  touch  at  any  port,  but 
some  of  his  race  are  left  behind.  Tbey  have 
within  these  few  years  begun  to  infest  the  isle  ol 
Col   where  being  left  by  aoma  trading  ve»aL 
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Ihej  have  increased  for  want  of  weaaela  to  op- 


The  inhabitants  of  Sky,  and  of  the  other 
Kalaods,  which  I  have  seen,  are  commonly  of  the 
middle  stature,  with  fewer  among  them  very  tall 
or  very  short,  than  are  seen  in  England;  or 
perhaps,  as  their  numbers  are  small,  the  chances 
of  any  deviation  from  the  common  measure  are 
necessarily  few.  The  tallest  men  that  I  saw  are 
among  those  of  higher  rank.  In  regions  of  bar- 
renness and  scarcity,  the  human  race  is  hindered 
in  its  growth  by  the  same  causes  as  other  ani- 
mals. 

The  ladies  have  as  much  beauty  here  as  in 
other  places,  but  bloom  and  softness' are  not  to 
be  expected  among  the  lower  classes,  whose 
fiMes  are  exposed  to  the  rudeness  of  the  climate, 
and  whose  features  are  sometimes  contracted  by 
want,  and  sometimes  hardened  by  the  blasts. 
Supreme  beauty  is  seldom  found  in  cottages  or 
workshops,  even  where  no  real  hardships  are 
■offered.  To  expand  the  human  face  to  its  fidl 
perfection,  it  seems  necessary  that  the  mind 
should  co-operate  by  placidness  of  content,  or 
consciousness  of  superiority. 

Their  strength  is  proportionate  to  their  size, 
but-  they  are  accustomed  to  run  upon  rou^h 
ground,  and  therefore  can  with  great  agility  skip 
over  the  bo^,  or  clamber  the  mountain.  For  a 
campaign  in  the  wastes  of  America,  soldiers 
better  Qualified  could  not  have  been  found. 
Having  little  work  to  do,  they  are  npt  willing, 
nor  perhaps  able,  to  endure  a  long  continuance 
of  manual  labour,  and  are  therefore  considered 
as  habitually  idle. 

Having  never  been  supplied  with  those  accom- 
modations which  life  extensively  diversified  with 
trades  aflbrds,  they  supply  their  wants  by  very 
insufficient  shifts,  and  endure  many  inconveni- 
■nces,  which  a  little  attention  would  ounly  re- 
lieve. I  have  seen  a  horse  carrying  home  the 
harvest  on  a  crate.  Under  his  tail  was  a  stick 
for  a  crupper,  held  at  the  two  ends  by  twists 
of  straw.  Hemp  will  grow  in  their  islands,  and 
therefore  ropes  may  be  had.  If  they  wanted 
hemp,  they  might  make  better  cordage  of  rushes, 
or  perhaps  of  nettles,  than  of  straw. 

Their  method  of  bfe  neither  secures  them 
perpetual  health,  nor  exposes  them  to  any  parti- 
cular diseases.  There  are  physicians  in  the 
islands,  who,  I  believe,  all  practise  chirurgery, 
and  all  compound  their  own  medicines. 

It  is  generally  siippoeed,  that  life  is  longer  in 
places  where  there  are  few  opportunities  of 
luxury ;  but  I  found  no  instance  nore  of  extra- 
ordinary longevity.  A  cottager  grows  old  over 
bis  oaten  cakes,  like  a  citizen  at  a  turtle  feast 
He  is  indeed  seldom  incommoded  by  corpulence. 
Poverty  preserves  hun  from  sinking  under  the 
burden  of  himself,  but  he  escapes  no  other  in- 
jury of  time.  Instances  of  long  life  are  often 
related,  which  those  who  hear  them  are  more 
willing  to  credit  than  examine.  To  be  told  that 
any  man  has  attained  a  hundred  years,  gives 
bope  and  comfort  to  him  who  stan^  trembling 
on  the  brink  of  his  own  climacteric. 

Length  of  life  is  distributed  impartially  to 
very  difierent  modes  of  life  in  very  difllerent 
climates;  and  the  mountains  have  no  greater 
oxamples  of  a^e  and  health  than  the  low  lands, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  two  ladies  of  high 
quality,  one  of  whom,  in  her  nine^-lburth  year, 


presided  at  her  table  with  the  full  exercise  of  all 
ner  powers;  and  the  other  has  attained  her 
eight;^-fourth,  without  any  diminution  of  her 
vivacity,  and  with  little  reason  to  accuse  time  of 
depredations  on  her  beauty. 

In  the  islands,  as  in  most  other  places,  the  in- 
habitants are  of  different  rank,  and  one  does 
not  encroach  here  upon  another.  Where  there 
is  no  commerce  nor  manufacture,  he  that  is 
bora  poor  can  scarcely  become  rich  ;  and  if 
none  are  able  to  buy  estates,  he  that  is  bora  to 
land  cannot  annihilate  his  family  by  selling  it 
This  was  once  the  state  of  these  countries. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  example,  till  within  a  cen- 
tury and  half,  of  any  family  whose  estate  was 
alienated  otherwise  than  by  violence  or  forfei- 
ture. Since  mone^  has  b^n  brought  among 
them,  they  have  found,  like  others,  the  art  of 
spending  more  than  they  receive;  and  I  saw 
with  ffrief  the  chief  of  a  very  ancient  clan,  whose 
island  was  condemned  by  law  to  be  sold  for  the 
satisfaction  of  bis  creditors. 

The  name  of  the  highest  dignity  is  Laird,  of 
which  there  are  in  the  extensive  isle  of  Sky  only 
three,  Macdonald,  Macleod,  and  Mackmnon. 
The  laird  is  the  original  owner  of  the  land, 
whose  natural  power  must  be  very  great,  where 
no  man  lives  but  by  agriculture ;  and  where 
the  produce  of  the  land  is  not  conveyed  through 
the  labyrinths  of  traffic,  but  passes  directly  from 
the  hand  that  gathers  it,  to  the  mouth  that  eats 
it  The  laird  has  all  those  in  his  power  that 
live  upon  his  farms.  Kings  can,  for  the  most 
part,  only  exalt  or  degrade.  The  laird  at  plea- 
sure can  feed  or  starve,  can  give  bread,  or  with- 
hold it  This  inherent  power  was  yet  strength- 
ened by  the  kindness  of  consan^inity,  and  the 
reverence  of  patriarchal  authority.  The  laird 
was  the  father  of  the  clan,  and  his  tenants  com- 
monly bore  his  name.  And  to  these  principles 
of  onginal  command  was  added,  for  many  ages, 
an  exclusive  right  of  legal  jurisdiction. 

This  multifarious  and  extensive  obligatiQn 
operated  with  force  scarcely  credible.  Every 
duty,  moral  or  political,  was  absorbed  in  affec- 
tion and  adherence  to  the  chief.  Not  many 
years  have  passed  since  the  clans  knew  no  law 
but  the  laird's  will.  He  told  them  to  whom 
they  should  be  friends  or  enemies,  what  kine 
they  should  obey,  and  what  religion  they  should 
profess. 

When  the  Scots  first  rose  in  arms  sgainst  the 
succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  Lovat,  the 
chief  of  the  Frasers,  was  in  exile  for  a  rape. 
The  Frasers  were  very  numerous,  and  very 
zealous  against  the  goverament.  A  pardon  was 
sent  to  Lovat  He  came  to  the  Ejiglish  camp, 
and  the  clan  immediately  deserted  to  him. 

Nexl^in  dignity  to  the  laird  is  the  Tacksman ; 
a  large  taker  or  leaseholder  of  land,  of  which 
he  keeps  part  as  a  domain  in  his  ovni  hand,  and 
lets  part  to  undertenants.  The  tacksman  is 
necessarily  a  msn  capable  of  securing  to  the 
laird  the  whole  rent,  and  is  commonly  a  colla- 
teral relation.  These  tucks,  or  subordinate  pos- 
sessions, were  long  considered  as  hereditary, 
and  the  occupant  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  place  at  which  he  resided.  He  held  a 
middle  station,  by  which  the  highest  and  tlie 
lowest  orders  were  connected.  He  paid  rent 
and  reverence  to  the  laird,  and  received  them 
from  the  tenants.    This  tenure  still  subaiats 
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with  its  ori^nnal  operation,  but  not  with  the 
primitive  stability.  Since  the  islanders,  no  longer 
content  to  live,  have  learned  the  desire  of  grow- 
ing rich,  an  ancient  dependent  is  in  danger  of 
giving  way  to  a  higher  bidder,  at  the  expense 
of  domestic  dignity  and  hereditary  power.  The 
stranger,  whose  money  buys  him  preference, 
considers  himself  as  paying  for  all  that  he  has, 
and  is  indifferent  about  the  laird*s  honour  or 
safety.  The  commodiousness  of  money  is  in- 
deed great;  but  there  are  some  advantages 
which  money  cannot  buy,  and  which  therefore 
no  wise  man  will,  by  the  love  of  money,  be 
tempted  to  fore^. 

I  nave  found  in  the  hither  parts  of  Scotland, 
men,  not  defective  in  judgment  or  general  ex- 
perience, who  consider  the  tacksman  as  a  useless 
Durden  of  the  ground,  as  a  drone  who  lives  upon 
the  product  of  an  estate,  without  the  right  of 
property,  or  the  merit  of  labour,  and  who  im- 
poverishes at  once  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
The  land,  say  they,  is  let  to  the  tacksman  at  six- 
pence an  acre,  and  by  him  to  the  tenant  at  ten- 
pence.  Let  the  owner  be  the  immediate  land- 
lord to  all  the  tenants  ;  if  he  sets  the  ground  at 
eightpence,  he  will  increase  his  revenue  by  a 
fourth  part,  and  the  tenants  burden  will  be  di- 
minished by  a  fifVh. 

Those  who  pursue  this  train  of  reasoning, 
seem  not  sufficiently  to  inquire  whither  it  will 
lead  them,  nor  to  know  that  it  will  equally  show 
the  propriety  of  suppressing  all  wholesale  trade, 
of  snutting  up  the  shops  of  every  man  who  sells 
what  he  does  not  make,  and  of  extruding  all 
whose  agency  and  profit  intervene  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  consumer.     They  may, 
by  stretching  their  understandings  a  little  wider, 
comprehend,  that  all  those  who,  by  undertaking 
large  quantities  of  manufacture,  and  affording 
employment  to   many  labourers,  make  them- 
selves considered  as  benefactors  to  the  public, 
have  only  been  robbing  their  workmen  with  one 
hand,  and  their  customers  with  the  other.    If 
Crowley  had  sold  only  what  he  could  make,  and 
if  his  smiths  had  wrought  their  own  iron  with 
their  own  hammers,  he  would  have  lived  on  leas, 
and  they  would  have  sold  their  work  for  more. 
The  salaries  of  superintendents  and  clerks  would 
have  been  partly  saved,  and  partly  shared,  and 
nails  been  sometimes  cheaper  by  a  farthing  in  a 
hundred.    But  then  if  the  smith  could  not  have 
found  an  immediate  purchaser,  he  must  have  de- 
serted his  anvil ;  if  there  had  by  accident  at  any 
time  been  more  sellers  than  buyers,  the  work- 
men must  have  reduced  their  profit  to  nothing, 
by  underselling  one  another ;  and  as  no  great 
stock  could  have  been  in  any  hand,  no  sudden 
demand  of  large  quantities  could  have  been  an- 
swered, and  the  builder  must  have  stood  still  till 
the  nailer  could  supply  him. 

According  to  these  schemes,  nnhrersal  plenty 
is  to  begin  and  end  in  universal  misery.  Hope 
and  emulation  will  be  utterly  extinguished  ;  and 
as  all  must  obey  the  call  of  immediate  necessity, 
nothing  that  requires  extensive  views,  or  pro- 
vides tor  distant  consequences,  will  ever  be  per- 
formed. 

To  the  southern  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  the 
state  of  the  mountains  and  the  islands  is  equally 
unknown  with  that  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra ;  of 
both  they  have  only  heard  a  little,  and  guess  the 
Msu    They  am  strangers  to  the  language  and, 


the  manners,  to  the  advantages  and  the  wants 
of  the  people,  whose  life  they  would  model,  and 
whose  evils  they  would  remedy. 

Nothing  is  leas  difficult  than  to  procure  one 
convenience  by  the  forfeiture  of  another.  A 
soldier  may  expedite  his  mardi  by  fhrowing 
away  his  arms.  To  banish  the  tacksman  is  easj, 
to  make  a  country  plentiful  by  diminishing  tbe 
people,  is  an  expeditious  mode  of  husbandry ; 
but  that  abundance,  which  there  is  nobody  to 
enjoy,  contributes  litile  to  human  happiness. 

As  the  mind  must  govern  the  naiiida,  so  in 
every  society  the  man  of  intelligence  must  di- 
rect the  man  of  labour.  If  theUcksmanbetsken 
away,  the  Hebrides  must  in  their  present  state 
be  given  up  to  grossness  and  i|^ranoe;  the 
tenant,  for  want  of  instruction,  will  be  unskilful, 
and  for  want  of  admonition,  will  be  negligcoL 
The  laird,  in  these  wide  estates,  which  ofUn  con- 
sist of  islands  remote  from  one  another,  cannot 
extend  his  personal  influence  to  all  his  tenants ; 
and  the  steward  having  no  dignity  annexed  to 
his  character,  can  have  little  authority,  amonf 
men  taught  to  pay  reverence  only  to  birth,  and 
who  regard  the  tacksman  as  their  hereditanr 
superior ;  nor  can  the  steward  have  equal  iea\ 
for  the  prosperity  of  an  estate  profitable  only  to 
the  laird,  with  the  tacksman,  who  has  the  iaird*t 
income  involved  in  his  own. 

The  only  gentlemen  in  the  islands  are  tbe 
lairds,  the  tacksmen,  and  the  ministers,  who  fre- 
quently improve  their  livings  by  becoming  hrm- 
ers.  If  the  tacksmen  be  banished,  who  will  be 
left  to  impart  knowledge,  or  impress  civibiv? 
The  laird  must  always  be  at  a  distance  from  \ht 
greater  part  of  his  lands  j-  and  if  he  re^es  at  ail 
upon  them,  must  drag  his  days  in  sobtude,  ha? 
in^  no  lori^r  either  a  friend  or  a  companion ;  be 
will  therefore  depart  to  some  more  comfortable 
residence,  and  leave  the  tenants  to  the  wisdom 
and  mercy  of  a  factor. 

Of  tenants  there  are  different  ordo^  as  they 
have  greater  or  less  stock.  Land  is  sometimes 
leased  to  a  small  fellowship,  who  live  in  a  cluster 
of  huts,  called  a  Tenant*s  Town,  and  are  bound 
jointly  and  separately  for  tbe  payment  of  their 
rent  These,  I  believe,  employ  in  the  care  of 
their  cattle,  and  the  labour  of  ullage,  a  kind  of 
tenanu  yet  lower ;  who  having  a  hut,  with  grass 
for  a  certain  number  of  cows  and  sheep,  pay  tbeu 
rent  by  a  stipulated  quantity  of  labour. 

The  condition  of  domestic  servants  or  tbe 
price  of  occasional  labour,  I  do  not  know  with 
certainty.  I  was  told  that  the  maids  have  sheep, 
and  are  allowed  to  spin  for  their  own  clothing ; 
perhaps  they  have  no  pecuniary  wages,  or  none 
but  in  very  wealthy  families.  The  state  of  life 
which  has  hitherto  been  purely  pastoral,  begins 
now  to  be  a  little  variegated  with  commerce; 
but  novelties  enter  by  d^rees,  and  till  one  mode 
has  fully  prevailed  over  the  other,  no  settled  no 
tion  can  be  formed. 

Such  is  the  system  of  insular  subordination, 
which  having  little  vanety,  cannot  afford  muck 
delight  in  the  view,  nor  long  detain  the  mind  in 
contemplation.  The  inhabitants  were  for  a  bng 
time  porhiuM  not  unhappy;  but  their  content 
was  a  muddy  mixture  of^pnde  and  ignorance,  an 
indifference  for  pleasures  which  uey  did  not 
know,  a  blind  veneration  for  their  chiefs,  and  a 
strong  conviction  of  their  own  importance. 
Their  oride  has  been  cniahea  by  the  hsaty 
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hand  of  a  Tindictive  conqueror,  whose  severities 
haye  been  followed  by  laws,  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  called  cruel,  have  produced  much  dis- 
content, because  they  operate  upon  the  surface 
of  life,  and  make  every  eye  bear  witness  to  sub- 
jection. To  be  compelled  to  a  new  dress,  has 
always  been  found  painful. 

Their  chiefs  being  now  deprived  of  their  juris- 
diction, have  already  lost  much  of  their  influence ; 
and  as  they  gradually  degenerate  from  patriar- 
chal rulers  to  rapacious  landlords,  they  will  di- 
vest themselves  of  the  httle  that  remains. 

That  dignity  which  tliey  derived  from  an  opi- 
nion of  their  military  importance,  the  law,  which 
disarmed  them,  has  abated.  An  old  gentleman, 
delighting  himself  with  the  recollection  of  better 
days,  related,  that  forty  years  ago,  a  chieftain 
walked  out  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  followers 
.with  their  arms  nttlin^.  That  animating  rab- 
ble has  now  ceased.  The  chief  has  lost  his  for- 
midable retinue ;  and  the  Highlander  walks  his 
heath  unarmed  and  defenceless,  with  thepeace- 
ful  submission  of  a  French  peasant,  or  Ejiglish 
cottager. 

Their  ignorance  grows  every  day  less,  but 
their  knowledge  is  yet  of  tittle  other  use  than  to 
show  them  their  wants.  They  are  now  in  the 
period  of  education,  and  feel  the  uneasiness  of 
discipline,  without  yet  perceiving  the  benefit  of 
instruction. 

The  last  law,  by  which  the  Highlanders  are 
deprived  of  their  arms,  has  operated  with  efficacy 
beyond  expectation.  Of  former  statutes  made 
with  the  same  design,  the  execution  had  been 
feeble,  and  the  eflect  inconsiderable.  Conceal- 
ment was  undoubtedly  practised,  and  perhaps 
oflen  with  connivance.  There  was  tenderness 
or  partiality  on  one  side,  and  obstinacy  on  the 
other.  But  the  law,  which  followed  the  victory 
of  Culloden,  found  the  whole  nation  dejected  and 
intimidated ;  infomuitions  were  given  without 
danger  and  without  fear,  and  the  arms  were  col- 
lected with  such  rigour,  that  every  house  was 
d^ipoiled  of  its  defence. 

To  disarm  part  of  the  Highlands,  could  give 
no  reasonable  occasion  of  complainL  Every 
crovemment  must  be  allowed  the  power  of  tak- 
ing away  the  weapon  that  is  lifted  against  it. 
But  the  loyal  clans  murmured  with  some  appear- 
ance of  justice,  that,  after  having  defended  the 
king,  they  were  forbidden  for  the  future  to  de- 
fend themselves ;  and  that  the  sword  should  be 
forfeited,  which-  had  been  legally  employed. 
Their  case  is  undoubtedly  hard,  but  in  political 
regulations,  good  cannot  be  complete,  it  can  only 
be  predominant. 

Whether  by  disarming  a  people  thus  broken 
into  several  tribes,  and  thus  remote  from  the  seat 
of  power,  more  good  than  evil  has  been  produced, 
may  deserve  inquiry.  The  supreme  power  in 
ever3r  community  has  the  right  ot  debarring  every 
individual,  and  every  subordinate  society,  from 
self-defence,  only  because  the  supreme  power  is 
able  to  defend  them ;  and  therefore  where  the 
governor  cannot  act,  he  must  trust  the  subject  to 
act  for  hhnself  These  islands  might  be  wasted 
with  firo  and  sword  before  their  sovereign  would 
know  their  distress.  A  gang  of  robbers,  such 
as  has  been  lately  founa  confederating  them- 
selves in  the  Highlands,  might  lay  a  wide  region 
under  contribution.  The  crew  of  a  petty  priva- 
teer might  land  on  the  largest  and  most  wealthy 


of  the  islands,  and  riot  without  control  in  cruelty 
and  waste.  It  was  observed  by  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  Sky,  that  fifty  armed  men  might,  without  re- 
sistance, ravage  the  country.  Laws  that  place 
the  subjects  in  such  a  state,  contravene  the  first 
principles  of  the  compact  of  authority ;  they  ex- 
act obedience,  and  yield  no  protection. 

It  affords  a  generous  and  manly  pleasure  to 
conceive  a  little  nation  gathering  its  fruits  and 
lending  its  herds  with  fearless  confidence,  though 
it  ties  open  on  every  side  to  invasion,  where,  in 
contempt  of  walls  and  trenches,  every  man  sleeps 
securely  with  his  sword  beside  him :  where  all 
on  the  first  approach  of  hostility,  came  together 
at  the  call  to  battle,  as  at  a  summons  to  a  festal 
show  ;  and  committing  their  cattle  to  the  care  of 
those  whom  age  or  nature  has  disabled,  engaged 
the  enemy  with  that  competition  for  hazard  and 
for  glory,  which  operate  in  men  that  fight  under 
the  eye  of  those  whose  dislike  or  kindness  they 
have  always  considered  as  the  greatest  evil  or 
thegreatest  good. 

This  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  state  of  the  Highlands.  Every  man 
was  a  soldier,  who  partook  of  national  confidence, 
and  interested  himself  in  national  honour.  To 
lose  this  spirit,  is  to  lose  what  no  small,  advan- 
tage will  compensate. 

It  may  tikewise  deserve  to  be  inquired,  whether 
a  great  nation  ought  to  be  totally  commercial  7 
whether  amidst  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs, 
too  much  attention  to  one  mode  of  happiness 
may  not  endanger  others?  whether  the  pride  of 
riches  must  not  sometimes  have  recourse  to  the 
protection  of  courage  7  and  whether,  if  it  bo  no* 
cessary  to  preserve  in  some  part  of  the  empire 
the  mditary  spirit,  it  can  subsist  more  commo- 
diously  in  any  place  than  in  remote  and  unprofi- 
table provinces,  where  it  can  commonly  do  little 
harm,  and  whence  it  may  be  called  forth  at  any 
sudden  exigence  7 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  a  man  who 
places  honour  only  in  successful  violence,  is  a 
very  troublesome  and  pernicious  animal  in  time 
of  peace ;  and  that  the  martial  character  cannot 
prevail  in  a  whole  people,  but  by  the  diminution 
of  all  other  virtues.  He  that  is  accustomed  to 
resolve  all  right  into  conquest,  will  have  yery 
little  tenderness  or  equity.  All  the  friendship  in 
such  a  life  can  be  only  a  confederacy  of  invasion, 
or  alliance  of  defence.  The  strong  must  flourish 
by  force,  and  the  weak  subsist  by  stratagem. 

Till  the  Highlanders  lost  their  ferocity  with 
their  arms,  they  suffered  from  each  other  all 
that  malignity  could  dictate,  or  precipitance 
could  act  Every  provocation  was  revenged 
with  blood,  and  no  man  that  ventured  into  a  nu- 
merous company,  by  whatever  occasion  brought 
together,  was  sure  of  returning  without  a  wound. 
If  they  are  now  exposed  to  foreign  hostilities, 
they  mav  talk  of  the  danger,  but  can  seldom  fed 
it  If  they  are  no  longer  martial,  they  are  no 
longer  quarrelsome.  Misery  is  caused,  for  the 
most  part,  not  by  a  heavy  crush  of  disaster,  but 
by  the  corrosion  of  less  visible  e>il8,  which  can* 
ker  enjoyment,  and  undermine  security.  Tha 
visit  of  an  invader  is  necessarily  rare,  but  do* 
mestic  animosities  allow  no  cessation. 

The  abolition  of  the  local  jurisdictions,  whi^ 
had  for  so  man;^  a^  been  exercised  by  tlM 
chiefs,  has  likewise  its  evils  and  its  good.  Th* 
(eudal  constitution  naturally  difiVued  itedf  into 
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long  ramificationfl  of  subordinate  authority. — 
To  this  general  temper  of  the  government  was 
added  the  peculiar  form  of  the  country,  broken 
by  mountains  into  many  subdivisions  scarcely 
accessible  but  to  the  natives,  and  guarded  bv 
passes,  or  perplexed  with  intricacies,  througn 
which  national  justice  could  not  find  its  way. 

The  power  of  deciding  controversies,,  and  of 
punishing  ofiences,  as  some  such  power  there 
must  ahvays  be,  was  intrusted  to  the  lairds  of 
the  country,  to  those  whom  the  people  consi- 
dered as  their  natural  judges.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  a  rugged  proprietor  of  the  rocks, 
nnpfincipled  and  unenlightened,  was  a  nice  re- 
solver  ol  entangled  claims,  or  very  exact  in  pro- 
portioning punishment  to  offences.  But  the 
more  he  mdulged  his  own  will,  the  more  he  held 
his  Tassals  in  dependence.  Prudence  and  inno- 
cence, without  the  favour  of  the  chief,  conferred 
DO  security;  and  crimes  involved  no  danger, 
when  the  ludge  was  resolute  to  acquit. 

When  the  chiefs  were  men  of  knowled^^e  and 
virtue,  the  convenience  of  a  domestic  judica- 
ture was  great  No  long  journeys  were  neces- 
sary, nor  artificial  delays  could  be  practised; 
the  character,  the  alliances,  and  interests  of  the 
litigants  were  known  to  the  court,  and  all  false 
pretences  were  easily  detected.  The  sentence, 
when  it  was  past,  could  not.be  evaded;  the 
power  of  the  laird  superseded  formalities,  and 
justice  could  not  be  defeated  by  interest  or  stra- 
tagem. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  since  the  regular  judges 
have  made  their  circuits  througn  the  whole 
country,  right  has  been  every  where  more  wisely 
and  more  equally  distributed ;  the  complaint  is, 
that  liti^tion  is  grown  troublesome,  and  that 
the  magistrates  are  too  few,  and  therefore  often 
too  remote  for  general  convenience. 

Many  of  the  smaller  islands  have  no  legal 
officer  within  theno.  I  once  asked,  if  a  crime 
should  be  committed,  by  what  authority  the  of- 
fender could  be  seized  /  and  was  told,  that  the 
laird  would  exert  his  right;  a  right  which  he 
must  now  usurp,  but  which  surely  necessity 
must  vindicate,  and  which  is  therefore  yet  exer- 
cised in  lower  degrees,  by  some  of  the  proprie- 
tors, when  legal  processes  cannot  be  obtained. 

In  all  greater  questions,  however,  there  is  now 
happily  an  end  to  all  fear  or  hope  from  malice 
or  from  favour.  The  roads  are  secure  in  those 
places,  through  which,  forty  years  ago,  no  tra- 
veller could  pass  without  a  convoy.  All  trials 
of  ri^ht  by  the  sword  are  forgotten,  and  the  mean 
are  m  as  little'  danger  from  the  powerful  as  in 
other  places.  No  scheme  of  policy  has,  in  any 
countryr,  yet  brought  the  rich  and  poor  on  equal 
terms  into  courts  of  judicature.  Perhaps  ex- 
perience, improving  on  experience,  may  in  time 
effect  it 

Those  who  have  lon|f  enioyed  dignity  and 
power,  ought  not  to  lose  it  witnout  some  equiva^ 
lent  There  was  paid  to  the  chiefs  by  the  pub- 
lic, in  exchange  for  their  privileges,  pernaps 
a  sum  greater  uian  most  of  them  had  ever  pos- 
Mflsed,  which  excited  a  thirst  for  riches,  of  which 
it  showed  them  the  use.  When  the  power  of 
birth  and  station  ceases,  no  hope  remains  but 
from  the.  prevalence  of  money.  Power  and 
wealth  supply  the  place  of  each  other.  Power 
eonfera  the  ability  of  gratifying  our  desire  with- 
out the  consent  of  others.    Wealth  enables  us 


to  obtain  the  consent  of  others  to  oar  gratifies 
tion.  Power,  simply  considered,  whatever  it 
confers  on  one,  must  take  from  another.  Wealth 
enables  its  owner  to  give  to  others,  by  taking 
only  from  himself.  Power  pleases  the  violent 
and  proud :  wealth  delights  the  placid  and  the 
timorous.  Youth  ther^ore  flies  at  power,  and 
age  grovels  after  riches. 

The  chiefs,  divested  of  their  prerogativea,  ne^ 
cessarily  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  improve* 
racnt  or  their  revenues,  and  expect  more  rent, 
as  they  have  less  homage.  The  tenant,  who  is 
far  from  perceiving  that  his  condition  is  made 
better  in  tne  same  proportion  as  that  of  his  land- 
lord is  made  worse,  does  not  immediately  see 
why  his  indusdy  is  to  be  taxed  more  heavilt 
than  before.  He  refuses  to  pay  the  demand, 
and  is  ejected ;  the  ^ound  is  then  let  to  a  stran- 
ger, who  perhaps  brings  a  largjer  stock,  but  who 
taking  the  land  at  its  full  price,  treats  with  the 
laird  upon  equal  terms,  and  considers  him  not 
as  a  chief,  but  as  a  trafficker  in  land.  Thus 
the  estate  perhaps  is  improved,  but  the  dan  is  ' 
broken. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
rents  have  been  raised  with  too  much  eagerness. 
Some  regard  must  be  paid  to  prejudice.  Those 
who  have  hitherto  paid  but  httle,  will  not  sud- 
denly be  persuaded  to  pay  much,  though  they  can 
afford  it  As  ground  is  gradually  improvecl,  and 
the  value  of  money  decreases,  the  rent  may  be 
raised  without  any  diminution  of  the  fanner's 
profits;  yet  it  is  necessary  in  these  countries, 
where  the  ejection  of  a  tenant  is  a  greater  evil 
than  in  more  populous  places,  to  consider  not 
merely  what  tne  land  vrill  produce,  but  with 
what  ability  the  inhabitant  can  cultiyate  it  A 
certain  stock  cap  allow  but  a  certain  payment; 
for  if  the  land  be  doubled,  and  the  stock  remains 
the  same,  the  tenant  becomes  no  richer.  The 
proprietors  of  the  Highlands  might  peifauM 
often  increase  their  in6om^  by  suMividinff  tne 
farms,  and  allotting  to  every  occupier  only  so 
many  acres  as  he  can  profitably  employ,  but  that 
they  want  people. 

There  seems  now,  whatever  be  the  cause,  to 
be  through  a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  a  gene- 
ral discontent  That  adherence  which  was  lately 
professed  by  every  man  to  the  chief  of  his  name, 
nas  now  little  prevalence ;  and  he  that  cannot 
live  as  he  desires  at  home,  listens  to  the  tale  of 
fortunate  islands,  and  happy  regions,  where 
every  man  may  have  land  ot  his  own,  and  eat 
the  product  of  nis  labour  without  a  superior. 

Those  who  have  obtained  grants  of^ American 
lands,  have,  as  is  well  known,  invited  settlers 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  among  other 

{)laces,  where  oppression  mi^ht  produce  a  wish 
or  new  habitations,  their  emissaries  woi^  not 
fail  to  try  their  persuasions  in  the  isles  of  Scot* 
land,  where  at  the  time  when  the  clans  were 
newly  disunited  from  their  chiefs,  and  exas- 
perated by  unprecedented  exactions,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  prevailed. 

Whether  the  mischiefs  of  emigration  were  im- 
mediately perceived,  may  be  jiMtly  questioned. 
They  wno  went  first,  were  probably  such  as 
could  best  be  spared ;  but  the  accounts  sent  by 
the  earliest  adventurers,  whether  true  or  false^ 
inclined  many  to  follow  them ;  and  whole  aeisb- 
bourhoods  formed  parties  for  removal ;  so  that 
departure  from  their  native  coontiy  is  no  Umgm 
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exile.  He  that  goes  thus  accompanied,  carries 
with  him  all  that  makes  life  pleasant.  He  sits 
down  in  a  better  climate,  surrounded  by  his 
kindred  and  his  friends:  they  carry  with  them 
their  language,  their  opinions,  their  popular 
songs,  and  hereditary  merriment ;  they  change 
nothing  but  the  place  of  their  abode ;  and  of  that 
change  they  perceive  tthe  benefit 

This  is  the  real  effect  of  emigration,  if  those 
that  go  away  together  settle  on  the  same  spot, 
and  presenre  their  ancient  union.  But  some  re- 
late that  these  adventurous  visitants  of  unknown 
regions,  after  a  voyage  passed  in  dreams  of  plenty 
and  felicity,  are  dispersed  at  last  upon  a  sylvan 
wilderness,  where  their  first  years  must  be  spent 
in  toil  to  clear  the  ground  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  tilled,  and  that  the  whole  effect  of  their 
undertaking  is  only  more  fatigue  and  equal 
scarcity. 

Both  accounts  may  be  suspected.  Those  who 
are  gone,  will  endeavour  by  every  art  to  draw 
others  after  them;  for  as  tlieir  numbers  are 
frreater,  thay  will  provide  better  for  themselves. 
When  Nova  Scotia  was  first  peopled,  I  remember 
a  letter,  published  under  the  character  of  a  New 
Planter,  who  related  how  much  the  climate  put 
him  in  mind  of  Italy.  Such  intelligence  the 
Hebridians  probably  receive  from  their  trans- 
marine correspondents.  But  with  equal  temp- 
tations of  interest,  and  perhaps  with  no  greater 
niceness  of  veracity,  the  owners  of  the  islands 
spread  stories  of  American  hardships  to  keep, 
their  people  content  at  home. 

Some  method  to  stop  this  epidemic  desire  of 
wandering,  which  spreads  its  contagion  from 
valley  to  valley,  deserves  to  be  sought  with  great 
diligence.  In  more  fruitful  countries,  the  re- 
moval of  one  only  makes  room  for  the  succes- 
sion of  another ;  but  in  the  Hebrides,  the  loss  of 
an  inhabitant  leaves  a  lasting  vacuity ;  for  no- 
body born  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  will 
choose  this  country  for  his  residence ;  and  an 
bland  once  depopulated  will  remain  a  desert,  as 
long  as  the  present  facility  of  travel  gives  every 
one,  who  is  discontented  and  unsettled,  the  choice 
of  his  abode. 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  first  intention 
of  those  who  are  fluttering  on  the  wing,  and  col- 
lecting a  flock  that  they  niay  take  their  flight, 
be  to  attain  good  or  avoid  evil  ?  If  they  are 
dbsatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  globe  which 
their  birth  has  allotted  them,  and  resolve  not  to 
live  without  the  pleasures  of  happier  climates  : 
if  they  long  for  bright  suns,  and  oUm  skies,  and 
flowery  fields,  and  fragrant  gardens,  I  know  not 
by  what  eloouence  they  can  be  persuaded,  or  by 
what  offers  Uiey  can  be  hired  to  stay. 

But  if  they  are  driven  from  their  native  coun- 
try by  positive  evils,  and  disgusted  by  ill  treat- 
ment, real  or  imaginary,  it  were  fit  to  remove 
their  ^ievances,  and  quiet  their  resentment; 
since,  if  they  have  been  hitherto  undutiful  sub- 

{'ects,  they  will  not  much  mend  their  principles 
>y  American  conversation. 

To  allure  them  into  the  army,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  indulge  them  in  the  continuance  of 
their  national  dress.  If  this  concession  could 
have  any  effect,  it  might  easily  be  made.  That 
dissimilitude  of  appearance,  which  was  supposed 
to  keep  them  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
might  disincline  them  from  coalescing  with  the 
Psnnsylvanians,  or  people  of  Connecticut     If  I 


the  restitution  of  their  arms  will  reconcile  them 
to  their  country,  let  them  have  again  tliose 
weapons,  which  will  not  be  more  mischievous  at 
home  than  in  the  colonies.  That  they  may  not 
fly  from  the  increase  of  rent,  I  know  not  whe 
thcr  the  general  good  does  not  require  that  the 
landlords  be,  for  a  time,  restrained  in  their  de- 
mands, and  kept  quiet  by  pensions  proportionate 
to  their  loss. 

To  hinder  insurrection  by  driving  away  the 
people,  and  to  govern  peaceably  by  having  no 
suhiects,  is  an  expedient  that  argues  no  great 
profundity  of  politics.  To  soflen  the  obdurate, 
to  convince  the  mistaken,  to  mollify  the  resent- 
ful, are  worthy  of  a  statesman ;  but  it  affords  a 
legislator  little  self-applause  to  consider,  that 
where  there  was  formerly  an  insurrection,  there 
is  now  a  wilderness. 

It  has  been  a  question  often  agitated,  without 
solution,  why  those  northern  regions  are  now 
so  thinly  peopled,  which  formerly  overwhelmed 
with  their  armies  the  Roman  empire?  The 
miestion  supposes  what  I  believe  is  not  true, 
tnat  they  had  once  more  inhabitants  than  they 
could  maintain,  and  overflowed  only  because 
they  were  full. 

This  is  to  estimate  the  manners  of  all  coun- 
tries and  ages  by  our  own.  Migration,  while 
the  state  of  life  was  unsettled,  and  there  was 
little  communication  of  intelligence  between 
distant  places,  was  among  the  wilder  nations  of 
Europe  capricious  and  casual.    An  adventurous 

f)rojec tor  heard  of  a  fertile  coast  unoccupied,  and 
ed  out  a  colony  ;  a  chief  of  renown  for  bravery 
called  the  young  men  together,  and  led  them 
out  to  try  what  fortune  would  present  When 
Ciesar  was  in  Gaul,  he  foundf  the  Helvetians 
preparing  to  go  the^  knew  not  whither,  and  put 
a  stop  to  their  motions.  They  settled  again  in 
their  own  country,  where  they  were  so  far  from 
wanting  room,  that  they  had  accumulated  three 
years*  provision  for  their  march. 

The  religion  of  the  north  wks  militarjr;  it 
they  could  not  find  enemies,  it  was  their  duty  to 
make  them :  they  travelled  in  quest  of  danger, 
and  willingly  took  the  chance  of  empire  or  death. 
If  their  troops  were  numerous,  the  countries  from 
which  they  were  collected  are  of  vast  extent, 
and  without  much  exuberance  of  people,  great 
armies  may  be  raised  where  every  man  is  a  sol- 
dier. But  tneir  true  numbers  were  never  known. 
Those  who  were  conquered  by  them  are  their 
historians,  and  shame  may  have  excited  them  to 
say,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  multi- 
tuaes.  To  count  is  a  modem  practice,  the  an« 
cient  method  was  to  guess ;  ana  when  numbers 
areguessed,  they  are  always  magnified. 

Thus  England  has  for  several  yean  been 
filled  with  Uie  achieveqients  of  seventy  thou* 
sand  Highlanders  employed  in  America.  I 
have  heard  from  an  English  officer,  not  much 
inclined  to  favour  them,  that  their  behavioor 
deserved  a  very  high  degree  of  military  praise ; 
but  their  number  has  been  much  exaggerated. 
One  of  the  ministers  told  me,  that  seventy  thou- 
sand men  could  not  have  been  found  in  all  the 
Highlands,  and  that  more  than  twelve  thousand 
never  took  the  field.  Those  that  went  to  the 
American  war,  went  to  destruction.  Of  the  old 
Highland  regiment,  consisting  of  twelve  hon* 
dr^,  only  seventy-six  survived  to  see  '"""^ 
I  country  again. 
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The  Gothic  swamif  have  at  least  been  mul- 
tiplied with  equal  liberality.  That  they  bore 
no  great  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  in  whose 
eountries  they  settled,  is  olain  from  the  paucity 
of  northern  words  now  found  in  the  provincial 
languages.  Their  country  was  not  deserted  for 
want  of  room,  because  it  was  covered  with 
forests  of  vast  extent ;  and  the  first  efiect  of  ple- 
nitude of  inhabitants  is  the  destruction  of  wood. 
As  the  Europeans  spread  over  America,  'the 
lands  are  gradually  laid  naked. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  neces- 
sity had  never  any  part  in  their  expeditions.  A 
nation  whose  agriculture  is  scanty  or  unskilful, 
may  be  driven  out  by  famine.  A  nation  of  hun- 
ters may  have  exhausted  their  game.  I  only 
affirm  that  the  northern  r^ons  were  not,  when 
their  irruptions  subdued  the  Romans  overpeo- 
pled with  regard  to  their  real  extent  of  territory, 
and  power  of  fertiUty.  In  a  country  fully  in- 
habited, however  afterwards  laid  waste,  evident 
mariis  will  remain  of  its  former  populousnese. 
But  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  nothing  is 
known  but  that  as  we  trace  their  state  upwards 
into  antiquity,  their  woods  were  greater,  and 
their  cultivated  ground  was  less. 

That  causes  very  different  from  want  of  room 
may  produce  a  general  disposition  to  seek  ano- 
ther country  is  apparent  from  the  present  con- 
duct of  the  Highlanders,  who  are  in  some  places 
ready  to  threaten  a  totai  secession.  The  num- 
bers which  have  already  gone,  though  tike  other 
numbers  they  may  be  magnified,  are  very  great, 
and  such  as  if  they  had  gone  together  and  agreed 
upon  any  certain  settlement,  might  have  founded 
an  independent  government  in  the  depths  of  the 
western  continent  Nor  are  they  only  the  low- 
est and  most  indigent ;  many  men  of  consider- 
able wealth  have  taken  with  them  their  train  of 
labourers  and  dependants :  and  if  they  continue 
the  feudal  scheme  of  polity,  may  establish  new 
clans  in  the  other  hemisphere. 

That  the  immediate  motives  of  their  desertion 
must  be  imputed  to  their  landlords,  may  be 
reasonably  concluded,  because  some  lairds  of 
more  pmaence  and  less  rapacity  have  kept  their 
vassals  undiminished.  From  Kaasay  only  one 
man  had  been  seduced,  and  at  Col,  there  was  no 
wish  to  go  away. 

The  traveller  who  comes  hither  firom  more 
opulent  countries,  to  speculate  upon  the  remains 
of  pastoral  hfe,  will  not  much  wonder  that  a 
common  Highlander  has  no  strong  adherence 
to  his  native  soil ;  for  of  animal  enjoyments,  or 
of  physical  ^ood,  he  leaves  nothing  that  he  may 
not  find  agam  wheresoever  he  may  be  thrown. 

The  habitations  of  men  in  the  Hebrides  may 
be  distinguished  into  huts  and  houses.  By  a 
house,  I  mean  a  building  with  one  story  over 
another:  by  a  hut  a  dwelling  with  only  one 
floor.  The  laird  who  formerly  lived  in  a  castle, 
now  lives  in  a  house;  sometimes  sufficiently 
neat,  but  seldom  very  spacious  or  splendid.  The 
tacksmen  and  the  ministers  have  commonly 
houses.  Wherever  there  is  a  house,  the  stranger 
finds  a  welcome,  and  to  the  other  evils  of  exter- 
minating tacksmen,  may  be  added  the  unavoid- 
able cessation  of  hospitality,  or  the  devolution 
of  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the  ministers. 

Of  the  houses  little  can  be  said.  They  are 
small,  and  by  the  necessity  of  accumulating 
■tores,  where  there  are  so  few  opportunities  of 


purchase,  the  rooms  are  very  heterogeneoaalj 
nlled.  With  want  of  cleanliness  it  were  ingrati- 
tude to  reproach  them.  The  servants  havinf 
been  bred  upon  the  naked  earth,  think  every 
floor  clean,  and  the  quick  suocesainn  of  gueslSy 
perhaps  not  always  over-ele^nt,  does  not  allow 
much  time  for  adjusting  thetr  apartments. 

Huts  are  of  many  gradations ;  from  moiky 
dens  to  commodious  dwellings. 

The  wall  of  a  common  nut  is  always  built 
without  mortar,  by  a  skilful  adaption  of  loose 
stones.  Sometimes  perhaps  a  double  wall  of 
stones  is  raised,  and  an  intermediate  space  fiUeil 
with  earth.  The  air  is  thus  completely  excluded. 
Some  walls  are,  I  think,  formed  of  turfs,  held 
together  by  a  wattle,  or  texture  of  twin.  Of 
the  meanest  huts  the  first  room  is  lighten  by  the 
entrance,  and  the  second  by  the  smoke  bole. 
The  fire  is  usually  made  in  the  middle.  Bat 
there  are  huts  or  dwelling  of  only  one  story  in- 
habited by  gentlemen,  which  have  walls  cement- 
ed with  mortar,  glass  windows,  and  boarded 
floors.  Of  these  all  have  chimneys,  and  some 
chimneys  have  grates. 

The  house  and  the  furniture  are  not  always 
nicely  suited.  We  were  driven  once  by  missiDf 
a  passage,  to  the  hut  of  a  gentleman,  where, 
after  a  very  liberal  supper,  when  I  was  con- 
ducted to  my  chamber,  I  found  an  elegant  bed  ol 
Indian  cotton,  spread  with  fine  sheets.  The 
accommodation  was  flattering;  I  undressed 
myself!  and  felt  my  feet  in  the  mire.  The  bed 
stood  upon  the  bare  earth,  which  a  long  cooiss 
of  rain  had  softened  to  a  puddle. 

In  pastoral  countries,  the  condition  of  the 
lowest  rank  of  people  is  sufficiently  wretched. 
Among  manufacturers,  men  that  have  no  pro- 
perty may  have  art  and  industry,  which  make 
them  necessary,  and  therefore  yaluable.  But 
where  flocks  and  com  are  the  only  wealth,  there 
are  always  more  hands  than  work,  and  of  that 
work  there  is  little  in  which  skill  and  dexterity 
can  be  much  distinguished.  He  therefore  who 
is  bom  poor,  never  can  be  rich.  The  eon  merely 
occupies  the  place  of  the  father,  amd  life  knows 
nothing  of  progression  or  advancement 

The  i>etty  tenants,  and  labourins  peasants, 
live  in  miserable  cabins,  which  afiord  tnem  little 
more  than  shelter  from  the  storms.  The  boor 
of  Norway  is  said  to  make  all  his  own  utensils. 
In  the  Hebrides,  whatever  might  be  their  inge- 
nuity, the  want  of  wood  leaves  them  no  mate- 
rials. They  are  probably  content  with  soch  ac- 
commodations as  stones  of  difierent  fbnns  and 
sizes  can  afiord  them. 

Their  food  is  not  better  than  their  lodging. 
They  seldom  taste  the  flesh  of  land-animals; 
for  here  are  no  markets.  What  each  man  eati 
is  from  his  own  stock.  The  great  effect  ot 
money  is  to  break  property  into  small  parts.  In 
towns,  he  that  has  a  shillmg  may  have  a  piece 
of  meat ;  but  where  there  is  no  commerce,  no 
man  can  eat  mutton  but  by  killing  a  sheep. 

Fish  in  fidr  weather  they  need  not  want ;  but, 
I  believe,  man  never  lives  long  on  fish,  Irat  by 
constraint :  he  will  rather  feed  upon  roots  and 
berries. 

The  only  fuel  of  the  islands  is  peat  Thcff 
wood  is  all  consumed,  and  coal  tney  have  nol 
yet  found.  Peat  is  dug  out  of  the  manhei^ 
from  thd  denth  of  one  foot  to  that  of  six.  That 
is  aocountod  the  best  which  is  nearest  the  sur- 
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f^e.  It  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  black  earth 
held  together  by  vegetable  fibres.  I  know  not 
whether  the  earth  be  bituminous,  or  whether  the 
fibres  be  not  the  only  combustible  part ;  which, 
by  heating  the  interposed  earth  red-hot,  make  a 
bbming  mass.  The  heat  is  not  very  strong  or 
lasting.  The  ashes  are  yellowish,  and  m  a 
large  quantity.  When  they  dig  peat,  they  cut 
it  into  square  pieces,  and  pile  it  up  to  dry  beside 
the  house.  In  some  places  it  has  an  offensive 
smell.  It  is  like  wood  charred  for  the  smith. 
The  common  method  of  making  peat  fires  is  by 
heaping  it  on  the  hearth ;  but  it  bums  well  in 
grates,  and  in  the  best  houses  is  so  used. 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  peat  grows  again 
where  it  has  been  cut ;  which,  as  it  seems  to  be 
chiefly  a  vegetable  substance,  is  not  unlikely  to 
be  true,  whether  known  or  not  to  those  who  re- 
late it 

There  are  watermills  in  Sky  and  Raasay: 
but  where  they  are  too  far  distant,  the  house- 
wives grind  their  oats  with  a  quern,  or  hand- 
mill,  which  consists  of  two  stones,  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  lower  is  a  little  con- 
vex, to  which  the  concavity  of  the  upper  must 
be  fitted.  In  the  middle  or  the  upper  stone  is  a 
round  hole,  and  on  one  side  is  a  long  handle. 
The  grinder  sheds  the  com  gradually  into  the 
hole  with  one  hand,  and  works  the  handle  round 
with  the  other.  The  corn  slides  down  the  con- 
vexity of  the  lower  stone,  and  by  the  motion  of 
the  upper  is  ground  in  its  passage.  These  stones 
are  found  in  Lochabar. 

The  islands  afibrd  few  pleasures,  except  to  the 
hardv  sportsman,  who  can  tread  the  moor  and 
climb  the  mountain.  The  distance  of  one  fa- 
mily from  another,  in  a  country  where  travelling 
has  so  much  difficulty,  makes  frequent  inter- 
course impracticable.  Visits  last  several  days, 
and  are  commonly  paid  bv  water ;  yet  I  never 
saw  a  boat  furnished  with  benches,  or  made 
commodious  by  any  addition  to  the  first  fabric 
Conveniences  are  not  missed  where  they  never 
were  enjoved. 

The  solace  which  the  bagpipe  can  give,  they 
have  long  enjoyed :  but  among  other  changes, 
which  the  last  revolution  introduced,  the  use  of 
the  bagpipe  begins  to  be  forgotten.  Some  of  the 
chief  families  still  entertain  a  piper,  whose  office 
was  anciently  hereditary.  Macrimmon  was  piper 
to  Macleod,  and  Rankin  to  Maclean  of  CoL 

The  tunes  of  the  bagpipe  are  traditional. 
There  has  been  in  Sky,  beyond  all  time  of  me- 
mory, a  college  of  pipers,  under  the  direction  of 
Macrimmon,  which  is  not  quite  extinct  There 
was  another  in  Mull,  supenntended  by  Rankin, 
which  expired  about  sixteen  yeAn  ago.  To  these 
colleges,  while  the  pipe  retained  its  honour,  the 
students  of  music  repaired  for  education.  I  have 
had  my  dinner  exhilarated  by  the  bagpipe,  at 
Armidale,  at  Dunvegan,  and  in  CoL 

The  general  conversation  of  the  islanders  has 
nothing  particular.  I  did  not  meet  with  the 
inquisitiveness  of  which  I  have  read,  and  sus- 
pect the  judgment  to  have  been  rashly  made.  A 
stranger  of  curiosity  comes  into  a  place  where  a 
stranger  is  seldom  seen:  he  importunes  the 
people  with  questions,  of  which  they  cannot 
guess  the  motive,  and  ^axes  with  surprise  on 
things  which  they,  having  had  them  always 
before  their  eyes,  do  not  suspect  of  any  thing 
wonderful.  He  appears  to  them  like  some  being 
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of  another  world,  and  then  Uiinks  it  peculiar 
that  they  take  their  tum  to  inquire  whence  ho 
comes,  and  whither  he  is  going. 

The  blands  were  long  unfurnished  with  in- 
straction  for  youth,  and  none  but  the  sons  of 
gentlemen  could  have  any  htereture.  There 
are  now  parochial  schools,  to  which  the  lord  of 
every  manor  pays  a  certain  stipend.  Here  the 
children  are  taught  to  read  ;  but  by  the  rule  of 
their  institution  they  teach  only  English,  so  that 
the  natives  read  a  langusge  which  they  may 
never  use  or  miderstand.  If  a  parish,  which  o^ 
ten  happens,  contains  several  islands,  the  school 
being  (mt  in  one,  cannot  assist  the  rest  This  ia 
the  state  of  Col,  which,  however,  is  more  enlight- 
ened than  some  other  places  ;  for  the  deficiency 
is  supphed  by  a  young  gentleman,  who,  for  his 
own  improvement,  travels  every  year  on  foot  over 
the  Highlands  to  the  session  of  Aberdeen :  and 
at  his  retum,  during  the  vacation,  teaches  to  read 
and  write  in  his  native  island. 

In  Sky  there  are  two  grammar-schools,  where 
boarders  are  taken  to  be  regularly  educated. 
The  price  of  board  is  from  three  pounds  to  four 
pounds  ten  shillings  a  year,  and  tnat  of  instmc- 
tion  is  half-a-crown  a  quarter.  But  the  scholars 
are  birds  of  passap,  who  Uve  at  school  only  in 
the  summer ;  for  m  winter  provisions  cannot  be 
made  for  sny  considerable  number  in  one  place. 
This  periodical  dispersion  impresses  strongly  the 
scarcity  of  these  countries. 

Having  heard  of  no  boarding-school  for  ladiea 
nearer  than  Inverness,  I  suppose  their  education 
is  generally  domestic.  The  elder  daughters  of 
the  higher  families  are  sent  into  the  world,  and 
may  contribute  by  their  acquisitions  to  the  im* 
ppovement  of  the  rest 

Women  must  here  study  to  be  either  plcasinjj^ 
or  useful.  Their  deficiencies  are  seldom  suppli- 
ed by  very  Uberal  fortunes.  A  hundred  pounds  is 
a  portion  beyond  the  hope  of  any  but  tne  laird's 
daughter.  They  do  not  mdeed  oflen  give  money 
with  their  daugnters ;  the  q^uestion  is.  How  many 
cows  a  young  lady  will  bnng  her  husband  7  A 
rich  maiden  has  from  ten  to  forty ;  but  two  cows 
are  a  decent  fortune  for  one  who  pretends  to  no 
distinction. 

The  religion  of  the  islands  is  that  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  con- 
versed are  all  inchned  to  the  English  hturgy : 
but  they  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  established 
minister,  and  the  country  is  too  poor  to  afibrd 
payment  to  another,  who  must  live  wholly  on  the 
contribution  of  his  audience. 

They  therefore  all  attend  the  worship  of  the 
kirk,  as  often  as  a  visit  from  their  minister,  or 
the  practicability  of  travelling,  gives  them  oppor- 
tunity ;  nor  have  they  any  reason  to  complain 
of  insufficient  pastors ;  for  I  saw  not  one  in  the 
islands,  whom  I  had  reason  to  think  either  defi- 
cient in  learning,  or  irregular  in  life ;  but  found 
several  with  whom  I  comd  not  converse  without 
wishing,  mm  my  respect  increased,  that  they  had 
not  been  presbytenans. 

The  ancient  rigour  of  puritanism  is  now  very 
much  reUxed,  though  all  are  not  yet  equally 
enlightened.  I  sometimes  met  with  prejudicea 
sufficiently  malignant,  but  they  were  prejudices 
of  iterance.  The  ministera  m  the  islands  had 
attamed  such  knowledge  as  may  justly  be  ad- 
mired in  men  who  have  no  motive  to  study  but 
generous  curiosity,  or  what  is  still  better,  aenn 
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bf  aeefulness ;  with  radi  politeneH  as  lo  nmnrow 
A  circle  of  converse  conld  not  have  tupplied,  but 
to  minds  naturally  disposed  to  elegance. 

Reason  and  truth  will  prevail  at  last  The 
most  learned  of  the  Scottish  doctors  would  now 
gladly  admit  a  form  of  prayer,  if  the  people  would 
endure  it.  The  zeal  or  rage  of  congregations 
has  its  different  degrees.  In  some  parishes  the 
Lord*s  prayer  is  suffered ;  in  others  it  is  still 
rejected  as  a  form ;  and  he  that  should  make  it 
part  of  his  supplication  would  be  suspected  of 
heretical  pravity. 

The  pnnciple  upon  which  extemporary  prayer 
was  orij^nally  introduced,  is  no  longer  admitted. 
The  mmister  formerly,  in  the  efiusion  of  his 
pra^rer,  expected  inmiediate,  and  perhaps  per- 
ceptible inspiration,  and  thereibre  tnonght  it  his 
duty  not  to  think  before  what  he  should  say.  It 
is  now  univerBallv  confessed,  that  men  pray  as 
they  speak  on  other  occasions,  according  to  the 
general  measure  of  their  abilities  and  attain- 
ments. Whatever  each  may  think  of  a  form 
prescribed  by  another,  he  cannot  but  believe  that 
ne  can  himself  compose  by  study  and  meditation, 
jk  better  prayer  than  will  rise  in  his  miikl  at  a 
tudden  call ;  and  if  he  has  any  hope  of  super- 
natural help,  why  may  he  not  as  well  receive  it 
when  he  writes  as  when  he  speaks  ? 

In  the  variety  of  mental  powers,  some  must 
perform  extemporary  prayer  with  much  imper- 
tection  ;  and  in  the  eagerness  and  rashness  of 
contradictory  opinions,  if  public  liturgy  be  left 
to  the  private  judgment  of  every  minister,  the 
congregation  may  often  be  ofTenaed  or  misled. 

There  is  in  Scotland,  as  among  ourselves,  a 
restless  suspicion  of  popish  machinations,  and  a 
clamour  of  numerous  converts  to  the  Romish 
feligion.  The  report  is,  I  believe,  in  both  parts 
of  the  island  equally  false.  The  Romish  religion 
is  professed  only  in  Egg  and  Canna,  two  small 
islands,  into  which  the  reformation  never  made 
its  way.  If  an^  missionaries  are  busy  in  the 
Highlands,  their  zeal  entitles  them  to  respect, 
even  from  those  who  cannot  think  favourably  of 
their  doctrine. 

The  political  tenets  of  the  islanders  I  was  not 
curious  to  invesU^te,  and  they  were  not  eager 
to  obtrude.  Their  conversation  is  decent  and 
inoffensive.  The^  disdain  to  drink  for  their  prin- 
ciples, and  there  is  no  disafiection  at  their  tables. 
I  never  heard  a  health  offered  by  a  Highlander 
that  might  not  have  circulated  with  propriety 
within  the  precincts  of  the  king's  palace. 

Legal  government  has  yet  something  of  no- 
velty to  which  they  cannot  perfectly  conform. 
The  ancient  spirit  that  appealed  only  to  the 
sword,  is  yet  among  them.  T  lie  tenant  of  Scalpa, 
an  island  belonging  to  Macdonald,  took  no  care 
to  bring  his  rent ;  when  the  landlord  talked  of 
exacting  payment,  he  declared  his  resolution  to 
keep  his  ground,  and  drive  all  intruders  from 
the  island,  and  continued  to  feed  his  cattle  as  on 
his  own  land,  till  it  became  necessary  for  the 
sheriff  to  dislodge  him  by  violence. 

The  various  kinds  of  superstition  which  pre- 
▼aiiod  here,  as  in  all  other  regions  of  ignorance, 
are  by  the  diligence  of  the  ministers  dmost  ex- 
terrainated. 

Of  Brofony,  mentioned  by  Martin,  nothing 
has  been  heard  fnr  many  years.  Browny  was  a 
Murdy  feiry ;  who,  if  he  was  fed,  and  kindly 
treated,  would,  as  they  said,  do  a  great  deal  of 


work.  They  now  pay  him  no  mmgm,  tud  an 
content  to  labour  for  themselves. 

In  Troda,  within  these  three-and-thirty  yein^ 
milk  was  put  every  Saturday  for  Greofsdk,  or 
tk4  OU  Man  vfUk  the  Lang  Beard.  WheCher 
Oreogach  was  courted  as  kind,  or  dreaded  u 
terrible,  whether  they  meant,  by  fiiving  him  the 
milk,  to  obtain  good  or  avert  evil^  1  was  not  ia- 
formed.  The  minister  is  now  hviog  by  whom 
thepractice  was  abolished. 

They  have  still  among  them  a  gnat  nuinber 
of  charms  for  the  cure  of  difiereot  cUseases;  they 
are  all  invocations,  perhaps  transmitted  to  theoi 
from  the  times  of  popeij,  which  iocreasiBg  ksow^ 
ledge  will  bring  into  disuse. 

I'hey  have  opinions  which  cannot  be  rasked 
with  superstition,  because  they  regard  only  na- 
tural effects.  They  expect  better  crops  of  gnio 
by  sowing  their  seed  m  the  moon's  increast 
The  moon  has  great  infloence  in  vulgar  phibso- 
phy.  In  my  memory  it  was  a  precept  annaallv 
given  in  one  of  the  English  almanacs,  **  to  kill 
bogs  when  the  moon  was  increasing,  and  the 
bacon  would  prove  the  better  in  boihng." 

We  should  have  had  little  claim  to  the  praise 
of  cuiioeity,  if  we  had  not  endeayoiired  with  p»iw 
ticular  attention  to  examine  the  question  of  the 


Second  SigkL  Of  an  opinion  received  for  cen- 
turies by  a  whole  nation,  and  supposed  to  be 
confirmed  through  its  whole  descent  by  a  series 
of  successive  facts,  it  is  desirable  that  the  truth 
should  be  established  or  the  fallacy  detected. 

The  Second  Sight  is  an  impression  made  either 
by  the  mind  upon  the  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon 
the  mind,  by  wnich  thin^  distant  or  future  are 
perceivea,  and  seen  as  if  they  werejpresenL  A 
man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  £uls  from  kit 
horse ;  another,  who  is  perhaps  at  work  about 
the  house,  sees  him  bleeding  on  the  ground,  oooi- 
monly  with  a  landscape  of  the  place  where  the 
accident  befalls  him.  Another  seer  drivmg  home 
his  cattle,  or  wandering  in  idleness,  or  nmsing 
in  the  sunshine,  is  suddenly  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  a  bridal  ceremony,  or  funeral  pr«>> 
cession,  and  counts  the  mourners  or  attendants, 
of  whom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  relates  the  oasMi, 
if  he  knows  them  not,  he  can  describe  the  dresses. 
Things  distant  are  seen  at  the  instant  when  they 
happen.  Of  things  future  I  know  not  that  there 
is  any  rule  for  determining  the  time  bctweso  the 
sight  and  the  event 

This  receptive  faculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be 
called,  is  neither  voluntary  nor  constant.  The 
appearances  have  no  dependence  upon  choice : 
they  cannot  be  summoned,  detained,  or  recalled. 
The  impression  is  sudden,  and  the  efiect  often 
painfril. 

By  the  term  Second  Sight,  seems  to  be  flseaot 
a  mode  of  seeing,  superadded  to  that  which  .na^  . 
ture  generally  bestows.  In  the  Ene  it  is  called 
Taish;  whicn  signifies  likewise  a  spectre,  or  a 
vision.  1  know  not,  nor  is  it  Hkely  that  the 
Highlanders  ever  examined,  whether  by  Teith^ 
usmI  for  Seemd  Sight,  they  mean  the  poi 


seeing,  or  the  thing  seen. 
I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true. 


power  of 

k  is  reported, 
that  to  the  Second  8i^  Bothtng  is  presetted  but 
phantoms  of  eviL  Good  seems  to  hsye  the  sans 
proportion  in  those  visionary  scenes  as  it  obtains 
m  real  life:  almost  all  rsmarkable  events  hsvs 
evil  for  their  basis ;  and  are  either  miseries  in* 
cnrred,  or  nissries  escaped.    Oar  mms  is  ss 
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BEraeh  fltrofi^er  of  whmt  we  iniler  than  of  what 
we  enjoy,  that  the  ideas  of  {min  predominate  in 
almost  every  mind.  What  is  recollection  but  a 
Rvival  of  Yezations,  or  history  but  a  record  of 
wars,  treasons,  and  calamities  7  Death,  which 
is  considered  as  the  greatest  evil,  happens  to  all. 
The  neatest  good,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  the  lot 
bat  of  a  part. 

That  tney  should  often  see  death,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected ;  because  death  is  an  event  frequent  and 
important  But  they  see  likewise  more  pleasing 
incidents.  A  gentleman  told  me^  that  when  he 
had  once  ^ne  far  from  his  own  island,  one  of 
his  labourmg  servants  predicted  his  return,  and 
described  the  livery  of  nis  attendant,  which  he 
had  never  worn  at  noroe ;  and  which  had  been, 
without  any  previous  design,  occasbnally  given 


Oar  desire  of  information  was  keen,  and  our 
mquiry  freouent.  Mr.  Boswell's  frankness  and 
eayety  made  every  body  communicative,  and  we 
heard  many  tales  of  these  airy  shows,  with  more 
or  less  evidence  and  distinctness. 

It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  Lowland  Scots, 
that  the  notion  of  the  Stcmtd  Sight  is  wearing 
away  with  other  superstitions:  and  that  its 
reality  is  no  lonser  supposed  but  by  the  grossest 
people.  How  far  its  prevalence  ever  extended, 
or  what  ground  it  has  lost,  I  know  not.  The 
islanders  of  all  degrees,  whether  of  rank  or  un- 
derstanding, universally  admit  it,  except  the 
ministers,  who  universally  deny  it,  and  are  sus- 
pected to  deny  it,  in  conseouence  of  a  system, 
against  conviction.  One  or  them  honestly  told 
roe,  that  he  came  to  Sky  with  the  resolution  not 
to  believe  it 

Stroof  reasons  for  incredulity  will  readily 
occur.  This  faculty  of  seeing  things  out  of  sight 
is  local,  and  commonly  useless.  It  is  a  breach 
of  the  common  order  of  thing^  without  any  vi- 
sible reason  or  perceptible  benefit  It  is  ascnbed 
only  to  a  people  very  little  enlightened ;  and 
among  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  mean  and 
ignorant 

To  the  confidence  of  these  obiecHons  it  may 
be  replied,  that  bjr  presomins  to  determine  what 
is  fit,  and  what  is  beneficial,  they  presuppose 
more  knowledge  of  the  universal  system  than 
man  has  attained ;  and  therefore  depend  upon 
principles  too  complicated  and  extensive  for  our 
comprehension ;  and  there  can  bo  no  security  in 
the  consequence,  when  the  premises  are  not  un- 
derstood ;  that  the  Second  Sight  is  only  wonder- 
ful because  it  is  rare,  for,  considered  in  itself,  it 
involves  no  more  difficulty  than  dresms,  or  per- 
haps than  the  regular  exercise  of  the  cogitative 
faculty ;  that  a  general  opinion  of  communica- 
tive impulses,  or  visionary  representations,  has 
prevailed  in  all  ages  and  all  nations ;  that  par- 
ticular instances  have  been  given  with  such  evi- 
dence as  neither  Bacon  nor  Boyle  has  been  able 
to  resist;  that  sudden  impressions,  which  the 
event  has  verified,  have  been  felt  by  more  than 
own  or  publish  them ;  that  the  Second  Sight  of 
the  Hebrides  implies  only  the  local  frequency  of 
a  power  which  is  no  where  totally  unknown ; 
and  ttut  where  we  are  unable  to -decide  by  ante- 
cedent reason  we  must  be  content  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  testimony. 

By  pretension  to  Second  Sighi^  no  profit  was 
ever  souj^t  or  gained.  It  is  an  involuntary  af- 
faotkMB,  ra  which  neither  hope  nor  fear  are  known 


to  have  any  part  Those  who  profess  to  feel  ic, 
do  not  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege,  nor  are  consi- 
dered by  others  as  advantageously  distinguished. 
They  have  no  temptation  to  feign;  and  their 
hearers  have  no  motive  to  encourage  their  im- 
posture. 

To  talk  with  any  of  these  seers  is  not.  easy. 
There  is  one  Uving  m  Sky,  with  whom  we  would 
have  gladly  converged ;  but  he  was  venr  gross 
and  ignorant,  and  knew  no  Elnglish.  The  pro- 
portion in  these  countries  of  the  poor  to  the  rich 
IS  such,  that  if  we  suppose  the  quality  to  be  ac- 
cidental, it  can  very  rarely  happen  to  a  man  of 
education ;  and  yet  on  sucn  men  it  has  sometimes 
fallen.  There  is  now  a  second- sighted  gentle- 
man in  the  Highlands,  who  complains  of  Uie  tei^ 
rora  to  which  he  is  exposed. 

The  foresight  of  the  seers  is  not  always  pre- 
science: they  are  impressed  with  images,  of 
which  the  event  only  shows  them  the  meaning. 
They  tell  what  they  have  seen  to  others,  who  are 
at  that  time  not  more  known  than  themselves, 
but  may  become  at  last  very  adequate  witnesses 
by  comparing  the  narrative  with  its  verification; 
To  collect  sufficient  testimonies  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  or  of  ourselves,  would  have 
required  more  time  than  we  could  bestow.  There 
is,  against  it,  the  seeming  analogy  of  things  con- 
fusedly seen,  and  little  understood  ;  a^id  for  it, 
the  indistinct  cry  of  national  persuasion,  which 
may  be  perhaps  resolved  at  last  into  prejudice 
and  tradition.  I  never  could  advance  my  curio- 
sity to  conviction ;  but  came  away  at  last  only 
willing  to  believe. 

As  there  subsists  no  lonper  in  the  islands  much 
of  that  peculiar  and  discnminative  form  of  ]if% 
of  whicti  the  idea  had  delighted  our  imagination, 
we  were  willing  to  listen  to  such  accounts  of 
past  times  as  would  be  given  us.  But  we  soon 
found  what  memorials  were  to  be  expected  from 
an  illiterate  people^  whose  whole  time  is  a  series 
of  distress  ;  where  every  morning  is  labouring 
with  expedients  for  the  evening :  and  where  afl 
mental  pains  or  pleasures  arose  from  the  dread 
of  winter,  the  expectation  of  spring,  the  caprices 
of  their  chiefs,  and  the  motions  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  clans ;  where  there  was  neither  shame  from 
i^orance,  nor  pride  in  knowledge ;  neither  cu- 
riosity to  inquire,  nor  vanity  to  communicate. 

The  chiefs  indeed  were  exempt  from  urgent 
penury  and  daily  difficulties ;  anci  in  their  houses 
were  preserved  what  accounts  remained  of  past 
ages.  But  the  chiefs  were  sometimes  ignorant 
and  careless,  and  sometimes  kept  busy  by  turbu- 
lence and  contention ;  and  one  generation  of  ig- 
norance efi&ces  the  whole  senes  of  unwritten 
history.  Books  are  faithful  repositories,  which 
may  be  for  a  while  neglected  or  forgotten  ;  but 
when  they  are  opened  again,  will  again  impart 
their  instruction :  memory,  once  interrupted,  is 
not  to  be  recalled.  Written  learning  is  a  fixed 
luminary,  which,  after  the  cloud  that  had  hidden 
it  has  passed  away,  is  again  bright  in  its  proper 
station.  Tradition  is  but  a  meteor,  which,  if 
ODoe  it  falls,  cannot  be  rekindled. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  supposed,  that  much 
of  the  local  history  was  preserved  by  the  bards^ 
of  whom  one  is  said  to  nave  been  retained  by 
everyi^  great  family.  After  these  bards  were 
some  of  my  fint  inquiries ;  and  I  received  such 
answen  as,  for  a  while,  made  me  please  myself 
with  my  increase  of  knowledge;  tor  I  had  noC 
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then  learned  how  to  estiiiiate  the  narration  of  a 
Highlander. 

They  said  that  a  great  family  had  a  hard  and 
a  senaekiy  who  were  the  poet  and  historian  of  the 
bouse;  and  an  old  gentleman  told  me  that  he 
remembered  one  of  each.  Here  was  a  dawn  of 
intelligence.  Of  men  that  had  lived  within  me* 
raory,  some  certain  knowledge  might  be  attain- 
ed. Though  the  office  had  ceased,  its  effects 
might  continue;  the  poems  might  be  found, 
though  there  was  no  poet 

Another  conversation  indeed  informed  me,  that 
the  same  man  was  both  bard  and  senachi.  This 
variation  discouraged  me;  but  as  the  practice 
might  be  different  in  different  times,  or  at  the 
same  time  in  different  families,  there  was  yet  no 
reason  foi  supposing  that  I  must  necessarily  sit 
down  in  total  ignorance. 

Soon  after  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman,  who  is 
ffenerally  acknowledged  the  greatest  master  of 
Hebridian  antiquities,  that  there  had  indeed  once 
been  both  bards  and  senachies  ;  and  that  aenacki 
signified  the  man  of  talk,  or  of  conversation ;  but 
that  neither  bard  nor  senachi  had  existed  for  some 
centuries.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  it  exactly 
known  at  what  time  the  custom  ceased,  nor 
did  it  probably  cease  in  all  houses  at  once.  But 
whenever  the  practice  of  recitation  was  disused, 
the  works,  whether  poetical  or  historical,  perish- 
ed with  the  authors ;  for  in  those  times  nothing 
had  been  written  in  the  Erse  language. 

Whether  tke  man  of  talk  was  an  historian, 
whose  office  was  to  tell  truth,  or  a  storyteller, 
like  those  which  were  in  the  last  centuiy,  and 
perhaps  are  now  among  the  Irish,  whoso  trade 
was  only  to  amuse,  it  now  would  be  vain  to  in- 
quire. 

Most  of  the  domestic  offices  were,  I  believe, 
hereditary ;  and  probably  the  laureat  of  a  clan 
was  alwavs  the  son  of  the  last  laureat  The 
history  of^  the  race  could  no  otherwise  be  com- 
municated or  retained  ;  but  what  genius  could 
be  expected  in  a  poet  by  inheritance? 

The  nation  was  wholly  illiterate.  Neither 
bards  nor  senachies  could  write  or  read ;  but  if 
they  were  ignorant,  there  was  no  danger  of  de- 
tection ;  they  were  believed  by  those  whose  va- 
nity they  flattered. 

The  recital  of  genealogies,  which  has  been 
considered  as  very  efficacious  to  the  preservation 
of  a  true  series  of  ancestry,  was  anciently  made 
when  the  heir  of  the  family  came  to  manly  age. 
This  practice  has  never  subsisted  within  time  of 
memory,  nor  was  much  credit  due  to  such  re- 
hearsers, who  might  obtrude  fictitious  pedigrees, 
either  to  please  their  masters,  or  to  hide  the  de- 
ficiency of  their  own  memories. 

Where  the  chiefs  of  the  Highlands  have  found 
the  histories  of  their  descent,  is  difficult  to  tell ; 
for  no  Erse  genealogy  was  ever  written.  In  ge- 
neral this  only  is  evident,  that  the  principal  house 
of  a  clan  must  be  very  ancient,  and  that  those 
must  have  lived  long  in  a  place,  of  whom  it  is 
not  known  when  they  came  thither. 

Thus  hopeless  are  all  attempts  to  find  any 
traces  of  Highland  learning.  N^or  are  their  pn- 
mitive  customs  and  ancient  manner  of  life  other- 
wise than  very  faintly  and  uncertainly  remem- 
bered by  the  present  race.  • 

The  peculiarities  which  strike  the  native  of  a 
commercial  country,  proceeded  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  the  want  oi  mooey.    To  the  eervants  J 


and  dependents  that  were  not  domestics,  and, 
if  an  estimate  be  made  from  the  capacity  of  soy 
of  their  old  houses  which  I  have  seen,  their  do- 
mestics could  have  been  bat  few,  were  appro* 
priated  certain  portions  of  land  for  their  eoppoit 
Afiacdonald  has  a  piece  of  ground  yet  callea  the 
Bards*  or  Senachies'  field.  When  a  beef  wu 
killed  for  the  house,  particular  parts  were  dain»* 
ed  as  fees  by  the  several  officers,  or  woikiiieo. 
What  was  the  right  of  each  I  have  not  learned. 
The  head  belon^d  to  the  smith,  and  the  odder 
of  the  cow  to  the  piper ;  the  weaver  had  likewise 
his  particular  part ;  and  so  many  pieces  followed 
these  prescriptive  claims,  that  the  laird's  was  at 
last  but  little. 

The  payment  of  rent  in  kind  has  been  so  k>iig 
disused  in  England,  that  it  is  totally  forgotten. 
It  was  practis^  very  lately  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
probably  still  continues,  not  only  at  St  Rilda, 
where  money  is  not  yet  known,  but  in  others  of 
the  smaller  and  remoter  islands.  It  were  per- 
haps to  be  desired,  that  no  change  in  this  paiti- 
cular  should  have  been  made.  When  the  laird 
could  only  eat  the  produce  of  his  lands,  he  was 
ander  the  necessity  of  residing  upon  them;  and 
when  the  tenant  could  not  convert  his  stock  into 
more  portable  riches,  he  could  never  be  tempted 
away  from  his  farm,  from  the  only  place  where 
he  could  be  wealthy.  Money  confounds  sabof^ 
dination,  by  overpowering  the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  birth,  and  weakens  authority,  by  sup- 
plying power  of  resistance,  or  expedients  for 
escape.  The  feudal  system  is  formed  for  a  na- 
tion employed  in  agriculture,  and  has  never  kuig 
kept  its  hold  where  gold  and  silver  have  become 
common. 

Their  arms  were  anciently  the  daemon,  or 
great  two-handed  sword,  and  afterwards  the 
two-edged  sword  and  target,  or  buckler,  which 
was  sustained  on  the  left  arm.  In  the  midst  of 
the  target,  which  was  made  of  wood,  covered 
with  leather,  and  studded  with  naila^  a  slender 
lance,  about  two  feet  long,  was  sometimes  fixed; 
it  was  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  accordingly  has 
for  some  tune  past  been  gradually^  L\id  aside. 
Very  few  targets  were  at  Culloden.  The  dirk, 
or  broad  dagger,  I  am  afraid,  was  of  more  use 
in  private  quarrels  than  in  battles.  The  Locb- 
aber  axe  is  only  a  slight  alteration  of  the  old 
English  bill 

After  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  force  and 
terror  of  the  EUghland  sword,  I  could  not  find 
that  the  art  of  defence  was  any  part  of  common 
education.  The  ffentlemen  were  perhaps  some- 
times skilful  gUdiators,  but  the  common  men 
had  no  other  powers  than  those  of  violenoe  and 
courage.  Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  the  onset 
of  the  Highlanders  was  verv  formidable.  As  an 
army  cannot  consist  of  philosophera,  a  panic  is 
easily  excited  by  any  unwonted  mode  of  annoy 
ance.  New  dangers  are  naturally  magnifira; 
and  men  accustomed  only  to  exchange  bullets  at 
a  distance,  and  rather  to  hear  their  enemies  than 
see  them,  are  discouraged  and  amazed  when  they 
find  themselves  encountered  hand  to  hand,  and 
catch  the  gleam  of  steel  flashing  in  their  &ces. 

The  Highland  weapons  gave  opportunity  fiv 
many  exertions  of  personal  courase,  and  some 
times  for  single  combats  in  the  fiek) ;  hke  those 
which  occur  so  frequently  in  fabulous  wars.  At 
Falkirk  a  gentleman  now  living  was,  I  suppose 
after  the  retreat  of  the  king's  troope,  engaged  U 
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a  distance  from  the  rest  with  an  Irish  dragoon. 
They  were  both  skilful  swordsmen,  and  the  con- 
test was  not  easily  decided :  the  dragoon  at  last 
had  the  advantage,  and  the  Highlander  called 
lor  auarter ;  but  quarter  wb  refused  him,  and 
the  nght  continued  till  he  was  reduced  to  defend 
himself  upon  his  knee.  At  that  instant  one  of 
the  Macleods  came  to  his  rescue ;  who,  as  it  is 
said,  ofiered  auarter  to  the  dragoon,  but  he 
thought  himself  obliged  to  reject  what  he  had 
before  refused,  and  as  battle  gives  little  time  to 
deliberate,  was  immediately  killed. 

Funerals  were  formerly  solemnized  by  calling 
multitudes  together,  and  entertaining  them  at  a 
great  expense.  This  emulation  of  useless  cost 
has  been  for  some  time  discouraged,  and  at  last 
in  the  isle  of  Sky  is  almost  suppressed. 

Of  the  Erse  language,  as  I  understand  nothing, 
I  cannot  say  more  than  I  have  been  told.  It  is 
the  rude  speech  of  a  barbarous  people,  who  had 
few  thougnts  to  express,  and  were  content,  as 
they  conceived  grossly,  to  be  grossly  understood. 
After  what  has  been  lately  talked  of  Highland 
bards,  and  Highland  genius,  many  will  startle 
when  they  are  told,  that  the  Erse  never  was  a 
written  language ;  that  there  is  not  in  the  world 
an  Erse  manuscript  a  hundred  vears  old ;  and 
that  the  sounds  of  the  Highlanders  were  never 
expressed  by  letters,  till  some  little  books  of  piety 
were  translated,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  was  made  by  the  synod  of  Argyle.  Who- 
ever therefore  now  writes  m  this  language,  spells 
according  to  his  own  perception  of  the  sound, 
and  his  own  idea  of  tne  power  of  the  letters. 
The  Welsh  and  the  Irish  are  cultivated  tongues. 
The  Welsh  two  hundred  years  ago,  insulted 
their  Elnglish  neighbours  for  the  instability  of 
their  orthography ;  while  the  Erse  merely  floated 
in  the  breath  of  the  people,  and  could  therefore 
receive  little  improvement. 

When  a  language  begins  to  teem  with  books, 
it  is  tending  to  refinement;  as  those  who  under- 
take to  teach  others  must  have  undergone  some 
labour  in  improving  themselves,  they  set  a  pro- 
portionate value  on  their  own  thoughts,  and 
wish  to  enforce  them  by  efficacious  expressions  : 
speech  becomes  embodied  and  permanent ;  di^ 
ferent  modes  and  phrases  are  compared,  and  the 
best  obtains  an  establishment.  By  degrees,  one 
a^  improves  upon  another.  Exactness  is  first 
obtained,  and  afterwards  elegance.  But  diction, 
merely  vocal,  is  always  in  its  childhood.  As  no 
man  leaves  his  eloquence  behind  him,  the  new 
generations  have  all  to  learn.  There  may  poa- 
aibly  be  books  without  a  polished  language, 
but  there  can  be  no  polished  language  without 
•xx>ks. 

That  the  bards  could  not  read  more  than  the 
rest  of  their  countirmen,  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose ;  because,  if  they  had  read,  they  could  pro- 
oably  have  written :  and  how  high  their  compo- 
sitions may  reasonably  be  rated,  an  inquirer  may 
best  jud^  by  considering  what  stores  of  imagery, 
"what  prmciples  of  ratiocination,  what  compre- 
hension of  knowledge,  and  what  delicacy  of  elo- 
cution, he  has  known  any  man  attain  who  can- 
not read.  The  state  of  the  bards  was  yet  more 
hopeless.  He  that  cannot  read,  may  now  con- 
verse with  those  that  can^  but  the  bard  was 
a  barbarian  among  barbarians,  who,  knowing 
nothing  himself,  lived  witn  othen  that  knew  no 
mora. 


There  has  lately  been  in  the  islands  one  of 
these  illiterate  poets,  who  hearing  the  Bible  read 
at  church,  is  said  to  have  turnecTthe  sacred  his- 
tory into  verse.  I  heard  part  of  a  dialogue  com- 
posed by  him,  translated  by  a  younp  lady  at 
Mull,  and  thought  it  had  more  meaning  than  I 
expected  from  a  man  totally  uneducated  ;  but  ha 
had  some  opportunities  of  knowledge;  he  lived 
among  a  learned  people.  After  all  that  has 
been  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  Highlanders, 
the  antipathy  between  their  language  and  litera- 
ture still  continues ;  and  no  man  that  has  learned 
only  Erse,  is  at  this  time,  able  to  read. 

The  Erse  has  many  dialects,  and  the  words 
used  in  some  islands  are  not  always  known  ia 
others.  In  literate  nations,  though  the  pro- 
nunciation, and  sometimes  the  words  of  common 
speech,  may  differ,  as  now  in  Eneland,  compared 
with  the  south  of  Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  written 
diction,  which  pervades  all  dialects,  and  is  undei^ 
stood  in  every  province.  But  where  the  whole 
language  is  colloquial,  he  that  has  only  one  part, 
never  gets  the  rest,  as  he  cannot  get  it  but  br 
change  of  residence. 

In  an  unwritten  speech,  nothing  that  is  not 
very  short  is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Few  have  opportunities  of  hearing  a 
lon^  composition  ofUn  enough  to  learn  it,  or  have 
inclination  to  repeat  it  so  often  as  is  necessary  to 
'retain  it;  and  what  is  once  forgotten,  is  lost  for 
ever.  I  believe  there  cannot  be  recovered  in  the 
whole  Erse  language  five  hundred  lines  of  which 
there  is  any  evidence  to  prove  them  a  hundred 
years  old.  Vet  I  hear  that  the  father  of  Ossian 
boasts  of  two  chesu  more  of  ancient  poetry, 
which  he  suppresses,  because  they  are  too  good 
for  the  EngUsh. 

He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mind 
naturally  acquiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for 
wonders,  may  come  back  with  an  opinion  very 
different  from  mine ;  for  the  inhabitants,  know- 
ing the  ignorance  of  all  strangers  in  their  lan- 
guage and  antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  very  scru- 
pulous adherents  to  truth ;  yet  I  do  not  say  that 
they  deliberately  speak  studied  falsehood,  or 
have  a  settled  purpose  to  deceive.  They  have 
inauired  and  considered  little,  and  do  not  always 
fee]  their  own  ignorance.  They  are  not  mucii 
accustomed  to  be  interrogated  by  others ;  and 
seem  never  to  have  thought  upon  interrogating 
themselves ;  so  that  if  they  do  not  know  what 
they  tell  to  be  true,  they  likewise  do  not  dis* 
tinctly  perceive  it  to  be  false. 

Mr.  Boswell  was  very  diligent  in  his  mquiries; 
and  the  result  of  his  investigations  was,  that  the 
answer  to  the  second  question  was  commonly 
such  as  nullified  the  answer  to  the  first. 

We  were  a  while  told,  that  they  had  an  oM 
translation  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  told  it  till  it 
would  appear  obstinacy  to  inquire  again.  Yet  bv 
continuea  accumulation  of  questions  we  found, 
that  the  translation  meant,  if^any  meaning  there 
were,  was  nothing  else  than  the  Irish  Bible. 

We  heard  of  manuscripts  that  were,  or  that 
had  been,  in  the  hands  of  somebody's  father,  or 
grandfather ;  but  at  last  we  had  no  reason  to  be- 
Fieve  they  were  other  than  Irish.  Martin  men- 
tions Irish,  but  never  any  Erse  manuscripts,  U> 
be  found  in  the  islands  in  his  time. 

I  suppose  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of^^Ossian 
is  already  discovered.  I  believe  they  never  ex- 
isted in  any  other  form  than  that  which  w  e  hs  ?• 
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seen.  The  editor,  or  author,  never  could  nhow 
the  original ;  nor  can  it  be  shown  by  any  other. 
To  revenge  reasonable  incredulity,  by  refusing 
evidence,  i«  a  degree  of  insolence,  with  which 
the  world  is  not  yet  acquainted ;  and  stubborn 
audacity  is  the  last  refuse  of  guilu  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  it  if  he  had  it ;  but  whence  could  it 
be  had  7  It  is  too  long  to  be  remembered,  and 
the  language  formerly  had  nothing  written.  He 
has  doubtless  inserted  names  that  circulate  in 
popular  stories,  and  may  have  translated  some 
wandering  ballads,  if  any  can  be  found ;  and  the 
names,  and  some  of  the  images,  being  recol- 
lected, make  an  inaccurate  auditor  imagine,  by 
the  help  of  Caledonian  bigotry,  that  he  has  for- 
merly heard  the  whole. 

I  asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  ^ky,  who 
had  used  all  arU  to  make  me  believe  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  book,  whether  at  last  he  beUeved 
it  himself?  but  he  would  not  answer.  He 
wished  me  to  be  deceived,  for  the  honour  of  his 
country;  but  would  not  directly  and  formally 
deceive  me.  Tet  has  this  man's  testimony  been 
pubhcly  produced,  as  of  one  that  held  Fingal  to 
De  the  work  of  Ossian. 

It  is  said,  that  some  men  of  integrity  profess 
to  have  heard  parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them 
when  they  were  bovs;  and  it  was  never  said 
that  any  of  them  could  recite  six  lines.  They  re- 
member names,  and  perhaps  some  proverbial 
sentiments  ;  and  having  no  distinct  ideas,  coin  a 
resemblance  without  an  original.  The  persua- 
sion of  the  Scots,  however,  is  far  from  universal ; 
find  in  a  question  so  capable  of  proof,  wh^  should 
doubt  be  suffered  to  continue?  The  editor  has 
been  heard  to  say,  that  part  of  the  poem  was  re- 
ceived by  him,  in  the  Saxon  character.  He  has 
then  found,  hy  some  peculiar  fortune,  an  un- 
written language,  written  in  a  character  which 
the  natives  pro&bly  never  beheld. 

I  have  yet  supposed  no  imposture  but  in  the 
publisher ;  yet  1  atn  far  from  certainty,  that  some 
translations  have  not  been  lately  made,  that 
may  now  be  obtruded  as  parts  of  tiie  original 
work.  Credulity  on  one  part  is  a  strong  temp- 
tation to  deceit  on  the  other,  especially  to  deceit 
of  which  no  personal  injury  is  the  consequence, 
and  which  flatters  the  author  with  his  own  inge- 
nuity. The  Scots  have  something  to  plead  for 
their  easy  reception  of  an  improbable  fiction: 
they  are  seduceid  by  their  fondness  for  their  sup- 
posed ancestors.  A  Scotchman  must  be  a  very 
sturdy  moralist,  who  does  not  love  Scotland  betr 
ter  than  truth  ^  he  will  always  love  itbetter  than 
inquiry;  and  if  falsehood  flatters  his  vanity,  will 
not  be  very  diligent  to  detect  it.  Neither  ought 
the  Elnglish  to  be  much  influenced  by  Scotch 
authority ;  for  of  the  past  and  present  state  of 
the  whole  Erse  nation,  the  Lowlanders  are  at 
least  as  ignorant  as  ourselves.  To  be  ignorant 
is  painful;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  quiet  our  un- 
easiness by  the  delusive  opiate  of  hasty  persua- 
non. 

But  this  is  the  age  in  which  tiiose  who  could 
not  read,  have  been  supposed  to  write ;  in  which 
the  giants  of  antiquated  romance  have  been  ex- 
Ubited  as  realities.  If  we  know  Uttle  of  the 
ancient  Highlanders,  let  us  not  fill  the  vacuity 
with  Ossian.  If  we  hare  not  searched  the 
Magellanic  re^ons,  let  us  however  forbear  to 
people  them  with  Patagons. 

H&ving  waitad  foine  days  at  Annide!,  we 
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were  flattered  at  last  with  a  wind  that  ] 
to  convey  us  to  Mull.  We  went  on  board  a  host 
that  was  takinff  in  kelp,  and  left  the  ule  of  Skj 
behind  us.  We  were  doomed  to  exncrioice, 
like  others,  the  danger  of  trusting  to  Uie  wind, 
which  blew  against  us,  in  a  ahiort  time,  with 
such  violence,  that  we,  being.no  seasoned  sailon, 
were  willing  to  call  it  a  tempest.  I  was  les- 
sick,  and  lay  down.  Mr.  Boswell  kept  the 
deck.  The  master  knew  not  well  whither  to 
,  and  our  difficulties  might  peihaps  hsve 
led  a  very  pathetic  page,  had  not  jMr.  Madean 
of  Col,  who,  with  every  other  qualification 
which  insular  life  requires,  is  a  very  active  and 
skilful  mariner,  piloted  us  safe  into  his  own 
harbour. 

COL. 

In  the  morning  we  found  onrselves  under  the 
isle  of  Col,  where  we  landed  ;  and  passed  the 
first  day  and  night  with  Captain  Maclean,  a  gen- 
tleman who  has  lived  some  time  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  having  dethroned  no  Nabob, »  not 
too  ricti  to  settle  in  his  own  country. 

Next  day  the  wind  was  fair,  and  we  migiit 
have  had  an  easy  passa^re  to  Mull ;  bnt  baring 
contrarily  to  our  own  intention,  landed  upon  a 
new  island,  we  would  not  leave  it  wholly  unex- 
amined. We  therefore  suffered  the  vessel  to 
depart  without  us,  and  trusted  the  skies  for  an- 
other wind. 

Mr.  Maclean  of  Col,  having  a  very  numerous 
family,  has,  for  some  time  past,  resided  at  Aber^ 
deen,  that  he  may  superintend  their  education, 
and  leaves  the  young  gentleman,  our  friend,  to 

S>vem  his  dominions,  with  the  full  power  of  a 
ighland  chief.  By  Uie  absence  of  the  lainTi 
familv«  our  entertainment  was  made  more  diffi- 
cult, because  the  house  was  in  a  £reat  dtfres 
disfumished ;  but  voung  Col*s  kindness  and  a» 
tivity  supplied  all  defects,  and  procured  us  moit 
than  sufficient  accommodation. 

Here  I  first  mounted  a  little  Highland  steed: 
and  if  there  had  been  many  spectators,  should 
have  been  somewhat  ashamed  of  my  figure  in 
the  march.  The  horses  of  the  Islands,  as  of 
other  barren  countries,  are  very  low ;  they  are 
indeed  musculous  and  strong,  beyond  what  their 
size  gives  reason  for  expecting;  but  a  bulky 
man  upon  one  of  their  backs  makes  a  very  dis- 
proportionate appearance. 

From  the  habitation  of  Captain  Maclean  we 
went  to  Grissipol,  but  called  by  the  way  on  Mr. 
Hector  Maclean,  the  minister  of  Col,  whom  ws 
found  in  a  hut,  that  is,  a  house  of  only  one  floor, 
but  with  windows  and  chimney,  and  not  inel^ 
gantly  furnished.  Mr.  Maclean  has  the'reputa- 
tion  of  great  learning:  he  is  seventy-seven 
years  old,  but  not  infirm,  with  a  look  of  vene- 
rable dignity  excelling  what  I  remember  in  any 
other  man. 

His  conversation  was  not  unsuitable  to  his 
appearance.  I  lost  some  of  his  good  win,  bv 
treating  a  heretical  writer  with  more  regara 
than,  in  his  opinion,  a  heretic  could  deserve.  I 
honoured  his  orthodoxy,  and  did  not  modi 
censure  his  asperity.  A  man  who  has  settled  his 
opinions,  does  not  love  to  have  the  tranquiffity 
of  his  conviction  disturbed ;  and  at  seventy<«erea 
it  is  time  to  be  in  earnest 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Erse  traasiatioo  df 
the  New  Testament,  which  has  been  latsly  pi^ 
lishedy  and  of  which  the  leatned  Mr.  Maoqaen 
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of  Sky  spoke  wHh  commendation ;  but  Mr. 
Maclean  said,  he  did  not  use  it,  because  he 
could  make  the  text  more  intelligible  to  his  au- 
ditors by  an  extemporary  version.  From  this  I 
inferred,  that  the  language  of  the  translation 
was  not  the  language  of  the  isle  of  Col. 

He  has  no  pubnc  edifice  for  the  exercise  of 
his  ministry;  and  can  officiate  to  no  greater 
number  than  a  room  can  contain ;  and  the  room 
of  a  hut  is  not  veiy  large.  This  is  all  the  op- 
portunity of  worship  that  is  now  granted  to  the 
mhabitants  of  the  islands,  some  of  whom  must 
travel  thither  perhaps  ten  miles.  Two  chapels 
were  erected  by  theur  ancestors,  of  which  I  saw 
the  skeletons,  which  now  stand  faithful  witnesses 
of  the  triumph  of  Reformation. 

The  want  of  churches  is  not  the  only  impedi- 
ment to  piety ;  there  is  likewise  a  want  ot  mi- 
nisters. A  parish  often  contains  more  islands 
than  one ;  and  each  island  can  have  the  minister 
only  in  its  own  turn.  At  Raasay  they  had,  I 
think,  a  right  to  service  only  every  third  Sunday. 
All  the  provision  made  by  tne  present  ecclesias- 
tical constitution,  for  the  inhabitants  of  about  a 
hundred  square  miles,  is  a  prayer  and  sermon  in 
a  little  room,  once  in  three  weeks :  and  even  this 
parsimonious  distribution  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather :  and  in  those  islands  where  the  minis- 
ter does  not  reside,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how 
many  weeks  or  months  may  pass  without  any 
public  exercise  of  rehgion. 

ORI8SIF0L  IN  COL. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  Mr.  Maclean, 
we  went  on  to  Grissipol,  a  house  and  farm  te- 
nanted by  Mr.  Macsweyn.  where  I  saw  more  of 
the  ancient  life  of  a  Highlander  than  I  had  yet 
found.  Mrs.  Macsweyn  could  speak  no  English, 
and  had  never  seen  any  other  places  than  the 
islands  of  Skv,  Mull,  and  Col :  but  she  was 
hospitable  and  g[ood-humoured,  and  spread  her 
table  with  sufficient  liberality.  We  round  tea 
here  as  in  every  other  place,  but  our  spoons 
were  of  horn. 

The  house  of  Grissipol  stands  by  a  brook  very 
clear  and  quick ;  which  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the 
most  copious  streams  in  the  island.  This  place 
was  the  scene  of  an  action,  much  celebrated  in 
the  traditional  history  of  Col,  but  which  proba- 
bly no  two  relaters  will  tell  alike. 

Some  time  in  the  obscure  ages,  Macneil  of 
Barra  married  the  lady  Maclean,  who  had  the 
isle  of  Col  for  her  jointure.  Whether  Macneil 
detained  Col^  when  the  widow  was  dead,  or 
whether  she  hved  so  long  as  to  make  her  heirs 
impatient,  is  periiaps  not  now  known.  The 
younger  son,  called  John  Gerves,  or  John  the 
Giant,  a  man  of  great  strength,  who  was  then 
in  Ireland,  either  for  safety  or  for  education, 
dreamed  of  recovering  his  inheritance ;  and 
getting  some  adventurers  together,  which  in 
tnose  unsettled  times  was  not  hard  to  do,  in- 
vaded CoL  He  was  driven  away,  but  was  not 
discouraged,  and  collecting  new  followers,  in 
three  years  came  again  with  fifty  men.  In  his 
way  he  stopped  at  Artorinish  in  Morvem. 
where  his  uncle  was  prisoner  to  Macleod,  ana 
was  then  with  his  enemies  in  a  tent  Maclean 
took  with  him  only  one  servant,  whom  he  ordered 
to  stay  at  the  outside :  and  where  he  should  see 
the  tent  pressed  outwards,  to  strike  with  his 
dhk ;  it  being  the  intention  of  Maclean,  as  any 


man  provoked  him,  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  and 
push  him  back.  He  entered  the  tent  aloo«» 
with  his  Lochaber  axe  in  his  hand,  and  struck 
such  terror  into  the  whole  assembly,  that  tliey 
dismissed  his  uncle. 

When  he  landed  at  Col,  he  saw  the  sentinel^ 
who  kept  watch  towards  the  sea,'  running  off  to 
Grissipol,  to  give  Macneil,  who  was  there  with 
a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  an  account  of  the 
invasion.  He  told  Macgill,  one  of  his  folio wera, 
that  if  he  intercepted  Qiat  dangerous  intelli* 
gence,  by  catching  the  courier,  he  would  ghre 
him  certain  lands  in  Mull.  Upon  this  promise 
Macffill  pursued  the  messenger,  andf  either 
killed  or  stopped  him;  and  his  posterity,  till 
very  lately,  held  the  lands  in  Mull. 

The  alarm  being  thus  prevented,  he  came  nn 
expected ly  upon  Macneil.  Chiefs  were  in  those 
days  never  wnoUy  unprovided  for  an  enemy.  A 
fight  ensued,  in  whicn  one  of  their  followers  m 
said  to  have  given  an  extraordinary  proof  of  ae* 
tivity,  by  bounding  backwards  over  the  brook 
of  Grissipol.  Macneil  being  killed  and  many 
of  his  clan  destroyed,  Maclean  took  possessioo 
of  the  island,  which  the  Macneils  attempted  to 
conquer  by  another  invasion,  but  were  defeated 
and  repulsed. 

Maclean,  in  his  turn,  invaded  the  estate  ofthe 
Macneils,  took  the  castle  of  Brecadg,  and  con* 
quered  the  isle  of  Barra,  which  he  held  for  seven 
years,  and  then  restored  it  to  the  heirs* 

CASTLE  OF  COL. 

From  Grissipol,  Mr.  Maclean  conducted  ns  to 
his  father's  seat :  a  neat  new  house  erected  near 
the  old  castle,  I  think,  by  the  last  proprietor. 
Here  we  were  allowed  to  take  our  station,  and 
lived  very  commodiously  while  we  waitcnd  for 
moderate  weather  and  a  fair  wind,  which  we 
did  not  so  soon  obtain,  but  we  had  time  to  tel 
some  information  of  the  present  state  of  Col, 
partly  by  inquiry,  and  partly  by  occasional  ez« 
cursions. 

Col  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  miles  m  lengthy 
and  three  in  breadth.  Both  the  ends  are  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  but  the  middle 
oelongs  to  Maclean,  who  is  called  Col,  as  the 
only  laird. 

Col  is  not  propeHy  rocky ;  it  is  rather  one 
continued  rock,  of  a  surface  much  diversified 
with  protuberances,  and  covered  with  a  Umi 
layer  of  earth,  which  is  often  broken,  and  dis- 
covers the  stone.  Such  a  soil  is  not  for  plants 
that  strike  deep  roots ;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole 
island  nothing  has  ever  yet  grown  to  the  height 
of  a  table.  The  uncultivated  parts  are  clothed 
with  heath,  among  which  industiy  has  inter* 
spersed  spots  of  grass  and  com  ;  but  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  raise  a  tree.  Yovn^  Col, 
who  has  a  very  laudable  desire  of  improvmg  his 
patrimony,  purposes  some  time  to  plant  >a 
orchard :  which  if  it  be  sheltered  by  a  wall, 
may  pertiaps  succeed.  He  has  introduced  the 
culture  of  turnips,  of  which  he  has  a  field, 
where  the  whole  work  was  performed  by  hie 
own  hand.  His  intention  is  to  provide  food  for 
his  cattle  in  the  winter.  This  mnovation  wae 
considered  by  Mr.  Macsweyn  as  the  idle  pro- 
ject of  a  young  head,  heated  with  Engliak 
fancies ;  but  he  has  now  found  that  tnmipe  r-^ 
really  grow,  and  that  hungry  aheep  and  ec 
will  reiuly  eat  then. 
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By  such  acquititionfl  as  these,  the  Hebrides 
may  in  time  rise  above  tlieir  annual  distress. 
Wherever  heath  will  (i^row,  there  is  reason  to 
tifiink  something  better  may  draw  nourishment ; 
and  by  trying  the  production  of  other  places, 
plants  will  be  found  suitable  to  every  soil. 

Col  has  many  lochs,  some  of  which  have 
trouts  and  eels,  and  others  have  never  yet  been 
stocked ;  another  proof  of  the  negligence  of  the 
islanders,  who  might  take  fish  in  the  inland 
waters  when  they  cannot  go  to  sea. 

Their  quadrupeds  are  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and 

EMits.  They  have  neither  deer,  hares,  nor  rab- 
ts.  They  nave  no  vermin  except  rats,  which 
have  been  lately  brought  thither  by  sea,  as  to 
other  places  ;  and  are  free  fram  serpents,  frogs, 
and  toads. 

The  harvest  in  Col,  and  in  Lewis,  is  ripe 
sooner  than  in  Sky,  and  the  winter  in  Col  is 
never  cold,  but  very  tempestuous.  I  know  not 
that  I  ever  heard  the  wind  so  loud  in  any  other 
place  ;  and  Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that  its  noise 
was  all  its  own,  for  there  were  no  trees  to  in- 
crease it. 

Noise  is  not  the  worst  efiect  of  the  tempest ; 
for  they  have  thrown  the  sand  from  the  shore 
over  a  considerable  part  of  the  land,  and  it  is  said 
■till  to  encroach  and  destroy  more  and  more  pas- 
ture ;  but  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  by  any  sur- 
veys or  landmarks,  its  limits  have  been  ever  fixed, 
or  its  progression  ascertained.  If  one  man  has 
confidence  enough  to  say,  that  it  advances,  no- 
body can  bring  any  proof  to  support  him  in  de- 
nying it  The  reason  why  it  is  not  spread  to  a 
greater  extent,  seems  to  be,  that  the  wind  and 
rain  come  almost  together,  and  that  it  is  made 
close  and  heavy  by  the  wet  before  the  storms 
can  put  it  in  motion.  So  thick  is  the  bed,  and  so 
small  the  particles,  that  if  a  traveller  should  be 
caught  by  a  sudden  gust  in  dry  weather,  he 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  escape  with  life. 

For  natural  curiosities,  I  was  shown  only  two 
great  masses  of  stone,  which  lie  loose  upon  the 
ground ;  one  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  other 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  bottom.  They  cer- 
tainly were  never  put  into  their  present  place  by 
human  strength  or  skill ;  and  though  an  eartli- 
quake  might  have  broken  off  the  lower  stone, 
and  rolled  it  into  the  valley,  no  account  can  be 
given  of  the  other,  which  hes  on  the  hill,  unless, 
which  I  forgot  to  examine,  there  be  still  near  it 
some  higher  rock,  from  which  it  mi^ht  be  torn. 
All  nations  have  a  tradition,  that  their  earliest 
ancestors  were  giants,  and  these  stones  are  said 
to  have  been  thrown  up  and  down  by  a  giant  and 
his  mistress.  There  are  so  many  more  impor- 
tant things  of  which  human  knowledge  can  five 
no  account,  that  it  may  be  forgiven  us,  it  we 
■peculate  no  longer  on  two  stones  in  Col. 

This  island  is  very  populous.  About  nine- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  the  fencible  men  of  Col 
were  reckoned  one  hundred  and  forty ;  which  is 
the  sixth  of  eight  hundred  and  forty ;  and  pro- 
bably some  contrived  to  be  left  out  of  the  lisL 
The  minister  told  us,  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
inhabitants  were  eight  hundred,  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  of  seventy.  Round  numbers 
are  seldom  exact  But  in  this  case  the  autho- 
rity is  ^ood,  and  the  error  likely  to  be  little.  If 
to  the  eight  hundred  be  added  what  the  laws  of 
computation  require,  they  will  be  increased  to 
at  least  a  thousand;  and  if  the  dimensions  of  the 


country  have  been  accurately  related,  every  mile 
maintains  more  than  twenty-five. 

This  proportion  of  habitation  is  greater  thsn 
the  appeaiance  of  the  country  seems  to  admit; 
for  wherever  the  eye  wanders,  it  sees  much 
waste  and  little  cultivation.  I  am  more  inclined 
to  extend  the  land,  of  which  no  measure  has 
ever  been  taken,  than  to  diminish  the  people, 
who  have  been  really  numbered.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  a  computed  mile  contains  a  mile  tiid 
a  half,  as  was  commonly  found  true  in  the  men- 
suration of  the  English  roads,  and  we  shall  theo 
allot  nearly  twelve  to  a  mile,  which  agrees  much 
better  with  ocular  observation. 

Here,  as  in  Sky,  and  other  islands,  are  tbs 
laird,  the  tacksmen,  and  the  under-tenants. 

Mr.  Maclean,  the  laird,  has  verv  extensive 
possessions,  being  proprietor,  not  onjy  of  fiu  the 
greater  part  of  Col,  but  of  the  extenaive  island  of 
Rum,  and  a  very  considerable  territory  in  MulL 

Rum  is  one  of  the  larger  islands  almost  stjuare, 
and  therefore  of  great  capacity  in  proportion  to 
its  sides.  By  the  usual  method  of  estimaiing 
computed  extent,  it  may  contain  more  than  s 
hundred  and  twenty  square  miles. 

It  originally  bek>nged  to  Clanronald,  and  wis 
purchaaed  by  Col ;  who,  in  some  dispute  about 
the  bargain,  made  Chuironald  prisoner,  and  kepi 
him  nine  months  in  confinement  Its  owner 
represents  it  as  mountainous,  rugged  and  barren. 
In  the  hills  there  are  red  deer.  The  hordes  are 
very  small,  but  of  a  breed  eminent  for  beauty. 
Col,  not  long  aso,  bought  one  of  them  from  a  Us 
nant ;  who  told  him  that  as  he  was  of  a  shape 
uncommonly  elegant,  he  could  not  sell  him  but 
at  a  high  price;  and  that  whoever  had  him 
should  pay  a  guinea  and  a  half. 

There  are  said  to  be  in  Barra  a  race  of  horses 
yet  smaller,  of  which  the  highest  is  not  above 
thirty-six  inches. 

The  rent  of  Rum  is  not  great  Mr.  Maclean 
declared  that  he  should  be  very  rich,  if  he  couU 
set  his  land  at  two-pence  halfpenny  an  sere. 
The  inhabitants  are  fifty-ei^ht  iainilies,  who  con- 
tinued papists  for  some  time  after  the  laird  be- 
came a  protestant  Their  adherence  to  their  old 
religion  was  strengthened  by  the  countenance  ot 
the  laird^s  sister,  a  zealous  Romanist,  tiU  one 
Sunday  as  they  were  goins  to  mass  under  the 
conduct  of  tiieir  patroness,  Maclean  met  them  os 
the  way,  gave  one  of  them  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  ymaio  sticky  I  suppose  a  cane,  for  which 
the  Erse  had  no  name,  and  drove  them  to  the 
kirk,  from  which  they  have  never  since  departed. 
Since  the  use  of  this  method  of  conversion,  the 
inhabitants  of  Egg  and  Canna,  who  continue 
papists,  call  the  protestantism  of  Rum  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Yeiiow  SticL 

The  only  popish  islands  are  Eg^  and  Canns. 
Egg  is  the  principal  island  of  a  parish,  in  which, 
though  he  nas  no  congregation,  the  protestant 
minister  resides.  I  have  neard  of  nothing  cu- 
rious in  it,  but  the  cave  in  which  a  former  gene- 
ration of  the  islanders  were  smothered  by  Mso* 
leod. 

If  we  had  travelled  with  more  leisure^  it  bad 
not  been  fit  to  have  neglected  the  popish  islands 
Popery  is  favourable  to  ceremony ;  and  among 
ignorant  nations  ceremony  is  the  only  prese^ 
vative  of  tradition.  Since  protestantism  was 
extended  to  the  savage  parts  of  Scotland,  it  hai 
perhaps  been  one  of  toe  chief  laboun  of  tki 
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nunistera  to  abolish  stated  obsenranoea,  because 
they  oontinued  the  remembrance  of  the  former 
relieion.  We,  therefore,  who  came  to  see  old 
traditions,  and  see  antiquated  manners,  should 
probably  have  found  them  among  the  papists. 

Canna,  the  other  popish  island,  belongs  to 
Clanronald.  It  is  said  not  to  comprise  more 
than  twelve  miles  of  land,  and  yet  maintains  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Ruhl 

Wo  were  at  Col  under  the  protection  of  the 
young  laird,  without  any  of  the  distresses  which 
Mr.  Pennant,  in  a  fit  of  simple  credulity,  seems 
to  think  almost  worthy  of  an  elegy  by  Ossian. 
Wherever  we  roved,  we  were  pleased  to  see  the 
reverence  with  which  his  subjects  regarded  him. 
He  did  not  endeavour  to  dazzle  them  by  any 
magnificence  of  dress :  his  only  distinction  was 
a  feather  in  his  bonnet :  but  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
peared, they  forsook  their  work  and  clustered 
about  him  ;  he  took  them  by  the  hand,  and  they 
seemed  mutually  delighted.  He  has  the  proper 
disposition  of  a  chieftain,  an^  seems  desirous  to 
continue  the  customs  of  his  house.  The  bag- 
piper played  regularly,  when  dinner  was  served, 
whose  person  and  dress  made  a  good  appear- 
ance ;  and  he  brought  no  disgrace  upon  the  fa- 
mily of  Rankin,  which  has  long  supplied  the 
lairds  of  Col  with  hereditary  music. 

The  tacksmen  of  Col  seem  to  live  with  less 
dignity  and  convenience  than  those  of  Sky  ; 
where  they  had  good  houses,  and  tables  not  only 
plentiful,  but  delicate.  In  Col  only  two  houses 
pay  the  window-tax  ;  for  only  two  have  six 
windows,  which,  1  suppose,  are  the  laird^s  and 
Mr.  Mac8weyn*s. 

The  rents  have,  till  within  seven  years,  been 
paid  in  kind, -but  the  tenants  finding  that  cattle 
and  com  varied  in  their  price,  desired  for  the 
future  to  give  their  landlord  money ;  which,  not 
having  vet  arrived  at  the  philosophy  of  com- 
merce, they  consider  as  being  every  year  of  the 
same  value. 

We  were  told  of  a  particular  mode  of  under- 
tenure.  The  tacksman  admits  some  of  his  infe- 
rior neighbours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds, 
on  condition  that,  performing  all  the  work,  and 
giving  a  thhd  part  of  tlie  seed,  they  shall  keep 
a  certain  numoer  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goats, 
and  reap  a  third  part  of  the  harvesu  Thus,  by 
less  than  the  tillage  of  two  acres,  they  pay  the 
rent  of  one. 

There  are  tenants  below  the  rank  of  tacks- 
men, that  have  got  smaller  tenants  under  them ; 
for  in  every  place,  where  money  is  not  the  gene- 
ral equivalent,  there  must  be  some  whose  labour 
is  immediately  paid  by  daily  food. 

A  country  that  has  no  money,  is  by  no  means 
convenient  for  beggars,  both  because  such  coun- 
tries are  commonly  poor,  and  because  charity 
requires  some  trouble  and  some  thought  A 
penny  is  easily  given  upon  the  first  impulse  of 
compassion,  or  impatience  of  importunity  ;  but 
few  will  deliberately  search  their  cupboards  or 
their  granaries  to  find  out  something  to  give.  A 
penny  is  likewise  easily  spent ;  but  victuals,  if 
they  are  unprepared,  require  house-room,  and 
fire,  and  utensils,  which  the  b^gar  knows  not 
where  to  find. 

Yet  begffars  there  sometimes  are,  who  wander 

from  islana  to  island.    We  had  in  our  passage 

to  Mull  the  company  of  a  woman  and  her  child, 

who  had  exhausted  the  charily  of  CoL    The 
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ariiyal  of  a  beggar  on  an  island  is  accounted  a 
sinistrous  event  Every  body  considers  that  be 
shall  have  the  less  for  what  he  gives  away.  Their 
alms,  I  believe,  is  generally  oaimeaL 

Near  to  Col  is  another  island  called  Ttr-eye, 
eminent  for  its  fertility.  Though  it  has  but  faialf 
the  extent  of  Rum,  it  is  so  well  peopled,  that 
there  have  appeared,  not  long  ago,  nine  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  at  a  funeral.  The  plenty  of 
this  island  enticed  beggars  to  it,  who  seemed  so 
burdensome  to  the  inhabitants,  that  a  formal 
compact  was  drawn  up,  by  wliich  they  obliged 
themselves  to  grant  no  more  relief  to  casual 
wanderers,  because  they  had  among  them  an 
indigent  woman  of  high  birth,  whom  they  con- 
side^  as  entitled  to  all  that  they  could  spare. 
I  have  read  the  stipulation,  which  was  indited 
with  iuridical  formality,  but  was  never  made 
valid  by  regular  subacnption. 

If  the  mhabitants  of  Col  have  nothing  to  give, 
it  is  not  that  they  are  oppressed  by  their  land- 
lord; their  leases  seem  to  be  very  profitable. 
One  farmer,  who  pays  only  seven  pounds  a  year, 
has  maintained  seven  daughters  and  three  sons, 
of  whom  the  eldest  is  educated  at  Aberdeen  for 
the  ministry  ;  and  now,  at  every  vacation,  opens 
a  school  in  Col. 

Life  is  here,  in  some  respects,  improved  be- 
yond  the  condition  of  some  other  islands.  In 
Sky,  what  is  wanted  can  only  be  bought,  as  the 
amval  of  some  wandering  pedlar  may  afibrd  an 
opportunity ;  but  in  Col  there  is  a  standing  show, 
and  in  Mull  there  are  two.  A  shop  in  the  islanos, 
as  in  other  places,  of  little  frequentation,  is  a  re- 
pository of  every  thing  requisite  for  common  use. 
Mr.  Boswell's  journal  was  filled,  and  he  bought 
some  paper  in  Col.  To  a  man  that  ranges  the 
streets  of  London,  where  he  is  tempted  to  con- 
trive wants  for  the  pleasure  of  supplying  them, 
a  shop  affords  no  image  worthy  of  attention,  but 
in  an  island  it  turns  the  balance  of  existence  be- 
tween good  and  evil.  To  live  in  perpetual  want 
of  little  things,  is  a  state  not  indeed  of  torture, 
but  of  constant  vexation.  I  have  in  Sky  had 
some  difficulty  to  find  ink  for  a  letter ;  and  if  a 
woman  breaks  her  needle,  the  work  is  at  a  stop. 

As  it  is,  the  islanders  are  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  succedaneous  means  for  many 
common  purposes.  I  have  seen  the  chief  man  of 
a  very  wide  district  riding  with  a  halter  for  a 
bridle,  and  governing  his  hobby  with  a  wooden 
curb. 

The  people  of  Col,  however,  do  not  want 
dexterity  to  supply  some  of  their  necessities. 
Several  arts  which  make  trades,  and  demand 
apprenticeships  in  great  cities,  are  here  the  prac- 
tices of  daily  economy.  In  every  house  candles 
are  made,  both  moulded  and  dipped.  Their 
wicks  are  small  shreds  of  linen  cloth.  They 
all  know  how  to  extract  from  the  cuddy  oil  for 
their  lamps.  They  all  un  skins  and  make 
brakes. 

As  we  travelled  through  Sky,  we  saw  many 
cottages,  but  they  very  frequently  stood  single 
on  the  naked  ground.  In  Col,  where  the  hills 
opened  a  place  convenient  for  habitation,  we 
found  a  petty  village,  of  which  every  hut  had  a 
little  garden  adjoining ;  thus  they  made  an  ap- 
pearance of  social  commerce  and  mutual  offices, 
and  of  some  attention  to  convenience  and  future 
supply.  There  is  not  in  the  Westem  Islands 
any  collection  of  buildings  that  can  uiuke  pre- 
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tmisions  to  be  ealled  a  town,  eioept  in  the  isle 
of  Lewis,  which  I  have  not  seen. 

If  Lewis  is  distin^iahed  by  a  town,  Col  has 
also  something  pecuBar.  The  yoong  laird  has 
attempied  what  no  islander  perhaps  ever  thought 
OB.  He  has  begun  a  road  capable  of  a  wheel 
carnage.  He  has  carried  it  aooat  a  mile,  and 
will  continae  it  by  annual  elongation  fiom  his 
house  to  the  harbour. 

Of  taxes  here  is  no  reason  for  complaining ; 
they  are  paid  bv  a  very  easy  composition.  The 
malt  tax  for  Col  is  twenty  shillings.  Whiskey 
is  very  plentiful ;  there  are  several  stills  in  the 
island,  and  more  is  made  than  the  inhabitants 
oonsumew 

The  great  business  of  insular  policy  is  now  to 
keep  the  people  in  their  own  country.  As  the 
world  has  been  let  in  upon  tliem,  they  have 
heard  of  happier  climates  and  less  arbitrary  go- 
vomments;  and  if  they  are  dis^ted,  nave 
«missaries  among  them  ready  to  offer  them  land 
and  houses,  as  a  reward  for  deserting  their  chief 
and  clan.  Many  have  departed  both  from  the 
main  of  Scotland  and  from  the  islands ;  and  all 
that  go  may  be  considered  as  subjects  lost  to  the 
British  crown;  for  a  nation  scattered  in  the 
boundless  regions  of  America,  resembles  rays 
diverging  from  a  focus.  All  the  rays  remain, 
but  the  heat  is  gone.  Their  power  consisted  in 
their  concentration ;  when  they  are  dispersed, 
they  have  no  eflfect 

It  may  be  thought  that  they  are  happier  by 
Uie  change  ;  but  they  are  not  happy  as  a  nation, 
lor  they  are  a  nation  no  longer.  As  they  contri- 
bute not  to  the  prosperity  of  any  community, 
they  must  want  that  security,  that  dignity,  that 
happiness,  whatever  it  be,  which  a  proaperoos 
community  throws  back  upon  individuals. 

The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  not  yet  learned  to 
be  weary  of  their  heath  and  rocks,  but  attend 
their  agriculture  and  their  dairies,  without  lis- 
tening to  American  seducements. 

There  are  some  however  who  think  that  this 
emigration  has  raised  terror  disproportionate  to 
its  real  evil :  and  that  it  is  only^a  new  nnode  of 
doing  what  was  always  done.  The  Highlands, 
they  say,  never  maintained  their  natural  in- 
habitants: but  the  people  when  they  found 
themselves  too  numerous,  instead  of  extending 
cultivation,  provided  for  themselves  by  a  more 
eompendious  method,  and  sou^t  better  fortune 
in  other  countries.  They  did  not  indeed  go 
away  in  collective  bodies,  but  withdrew  invi- 
sibly, a  few  at  a  time ;  but  the  whole  number  of 
fuffftives  was  not  less,  and  the  difference  between 
other  times  and  this,  is  only  the  same  as  between 
evaporation  and  efiusion. 

This  is  plausible,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  true. 
Those  who  went  before,  if  they  were  not  sen- 
nbly  missed,  as  the  argument  supposes,  must 
have  gone  either  in  less  number,  or  m  a  manner 
less  detrimental,  than  at  present ;  because  for^ 
merly  there  was  no  complainL  Those  who 
then  left  the  country,  were  generally  the  idle 
dimendants  on  overburdened  fiunilies,  or  men 
who  had  no  property,  and  therefore  carried 
away  only  themselves.  In  the  present  eager- 
ness of  emigration,  families,  and  almost  com- 
munities, go  away  together.  Those  who  were 
considered  as  prosperous  and  wealthy,  sell  their 
•tock  and  eairy  away  the  money.  Once  none 
w^t  away  but  tba  nselaas  and  poor;  in  some 


parts  there  is  now  reason  to  fear,  that  none  wH 
stay  but  those  who  are  too  poor  to  remove  tbem- 
selvea,  and  too  uselesa  to  be  reuMyved  at  the  cost 
of  others. 

Of  antiquity  there  is  not  more  knowledfie  in 
Col  than  in  other  places;  but  eveiy  where 
something  may  be  gleaned. 

How  ladies  were  portioned,  when  there  wss 
no  money,  it  would  oe  difficult  for  an  Englisb- 
roan  to  guess.  In  1649,  Maclean  of  Dronart  in 
Mull,  muried  his  sister  Fingala  to  Maclean  f4 
Col,  with  a  hundred  and  ei^ty  kine ;  and  sti- 
pulated, that  if  she  became  a  widow,  her  joioiore 
should  be  three  hundred  and  sixty.  1  suppose 
some  proportionate  tract  of  land  was  appropri- 
ated to  their  pasturage. 

The  disposition  to  pompons  and  expensive 
fhnerals,  wnich  has  at  one  time  or  other  prevailed 
in  the  most  parts  of  the  civilized  worM,  is  nnt  ym 
snppressed  m  the  islands,  though  some  of  ilie 
ancient  solemnities  are  worn  away,  and  sin|en 
are  no  longer  hired  to  attend  the  prooesaoo. 
Nmeteen  years  ago,  at  the  burial  of  the  laiid  of 
Col,  were  killed  thirty  cows,  and  about  fifty 
sheep.  The  number  of  the  cows  is  positively 
told,  and  we  must  suppose  other  victuals  in  like 
proportion. 

Mr.  Maclean  informed  ns  of  an  old  game,  of 
which  he  did  not  tell  the  original,  but  which 
may  perhaps  be  used  in  other  |Macea,  where  the 
reason  of  it  is  not  yet  forgot  At  New-year^ 
eve,  in  the  hall  or  castle  of  the  laiid,  where,  at 
festal  seasons,  there  may  be  supposed  a  venr  no 
merous  company,  one  man  dreaaes  himself  in  a 
cow's  hide,  upon  which  other  men  beat  with 
sticks.  He  runs  with  all  this  noise  round  the 
house,  which  all  the  company  quits  in  a  coun- 
terfeited fright;  the  door  ia  then  shut.  At 
New-year's  eve  there  is  no  great  pleasure  to  be 
had  out  of  doors  in  the  ELehrides.  They  are 
sure  soon  to  recover  from  their  terror  enough  to 
solicit  for  readmission ;  which  for  the  honour 
of  poetry,  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  repeating 
a  verse,  with  which  those  that  are  knowing  and 
provident  take  care  to  be  furnished. 

Very  near  the  house  of  Maclean  stands  the 
castle  of  Col,  which  was  the  mansinn  of  the 
laird,  till  the  house  was  built.  It  is  boilt  upon 
a  rock,  as  Mr.  Boswell  remarked,  that  it  mi^ 
not  he  mined.  It  is  very  stron^^,  and  having 
been  not  long  uninhabiteo,  is  yet  in  repair.  On 
the  wall  was,  not  long  a^,  a  stone  with  an  in- 
scription, importing,  tStX  if  any  man  of  the  dan 
of  Macbnich  shul  appear  before  this  castle, 
though  he  come  at  midnight,  with  a  man's  head 
in  his  hand,  he  shall  there  find  safety  and  protec- 
tion a|[ainst  all  but  the  king. 

This  is  an  old  Highlana  treaty,  made  upon  a 
very  memorable  occasion.  Maclean,  the  son  of 
John  Oerves,  who  recovered  Col,  and  oonquered 
Barra,  had  obtained,  it  is  said,  from  James  the 
Second,  a  grant  of  the  lands  of  Lochid,  for- 
feited, I  suppose,  by  some  offence  against  the 
state. 

Forfeited  estates  were  not  in  those  days  qai- 
etly  resigned;  Madean,  therefore,  went  with 
an  aimed  forM  to  seize  his  new  possessions,  and 
I  know  not  for  what  reason,  took  his  wife  with 
him.  The  Camerons  rose  in  defoooe  of  their 
chief,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Ness,  near  the  pboe  where  Fort  Aogastw 
now  stands  in  whidi  Lochial  obuinsd  the  sif 
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lory,  and  Madean,  with  lus  foUowera,  was  de- 
fisated  and  deitroycid. 

The  lady  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  oonquerors, 
«nd  bein^i  found  pregnant,  was  placed  in  the 
custody  of  Madonich,  one  of  a  tnbe  or  family 
branched  from  Cameron,  with  orders,  if  she 
brought  a  boy,  to  destroy  him,  if  a  girl,  to  spare 
lier. 

Maclonich's  wife,  who  was  with  child  like- 
wise, had  a  girl  about  the  same  time  at  which 
lady  Maclean  brought  a  boy;  and  Madonich, 
with  more  generosity  to  his  captive,  than  fidelity 
to  his  trxist,  conirired  that  the  children  should  be 
changed. 

Maclean  bein^  thus  presenred  from  death,  in 
time  recovered  his  oriEuud  patrimony ;  and  in 
gratitude  to  his  frien<^  made  his  castle  a  place 
of  refuse  to  any  of  the  clan  that  should  think 
himself  in  danger ;  and  as  a  proof  of  redprocal 
confidence,  Maclean  took  upon  himself  and  his 
posterity  the  care  of  educatmg  the  heir  of  Mac- 
lonich. 

This  story,  like  all  other  traditions  of  the 
Highlands,  is  variously  related;  but  though 
some  circumstances  are  uncertain,  the  principal 
fact  is  true.  Maclean  undoubtedly  owed  his 
preservation  to  Madonich;  for  the  treaty  be* 
tween  the  two  families  has  been  strictly  observed : 
it  did  not  sink  into  disuse  and  oblivion,  but  con- 
tinued in  its  full  force  while  the  chieftains  r«^ 
tained  their  power.  1  have  read  a  demand  of 
protection,  made  not  more  than  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  for  one  of  the  Madonichs,  named 
Ewen  Cameron,  who  had  been  accessary  to  the 
death  of  Macmartin,  and  had  been  banished  by 
LfOchiel,  his  lord,  for  a  certain  term  ;  at  the  ex- 
Mration  of  which  he  returned  married  from 
France ;  but  the  Macmartins,  not  satisfied  with 
the  punishment,  when  he  attempted  to  settle, 
still  threatened  him  with  vengeance.  He  there- 
lore  asked,  and  obtained,  shelter  in  the  isle  of 
CoL 

The  power  of  protection  subsists  no  longer ; 
but  what  the  law  permits  is  yet  continued,  and 
Madean  of  Col  now  educates  the  heir  of  Mao- 
lonich. 

There  still  remains  in  the  islands,  though  it  is 

Cssing  fast  away,  the  custom  of  fosterage.  A 
rd,  a  man  of  wealth  and  eminence,  sends  his 
child,  either  male  or  female,  to  a  tacksman,  or 
tenant,  to  be  fostered.  It  is  not  always  his  own 
tenant,  but  some  distant  friend,  that  obtains  this 
honour  ;  for  an  honour  such  a  trust  is  very  rea- 
sonably thought  The  terms  of  fosterage  seem 
to  vary  in  diflerent  islands.  In  Mull,  the  father 
sends  with  his  child  a  certain  number  of  cows, 
to  which  the  same  number  is  added  by  the 
fosterer.  The  father  aopropriates  a  proportion- 
able extent  of  ground,  without  rent,  for  their 
pasturage.  If  every  cow  brings  a  calf,  half  be- 
longs to  the  fosterer,  and  half  to  the  child ;  but 
if  there  be  only  one  calf  between  two  cows,  it  is 
the  child's,  and  when  the  child  returns  to  the 
parents,  it  is  accompanied  by  all  the  cows  given, 
both  by  the  father  and  by  the  fosterer,  with 
half  of  the  increase  of  the  stock  by  propagation. 
These  beasU  are  conaidered  as  a  portion,  and 
called  Macalive  cattle,  of  which  the  father  has 
the  pioduce,  but  is  supposed  not  to  have  the  full 
property,  but  to  owe  the  same  number  to  the 
child,  as  a  portion  to  the  daughter,  or  a  stock  (or 


Children  continue  with  the  fo^erer  pf  rfaaps  six 
years,  and  cannot,  where  this  is  the  practice,  be 
considered  as  burdensome.  The  fosterer,  if  he 
gives  four  cows,  receives  likewise  four,  and  has, 
while  the  child  continues  with  him,  grass  for 
eight  without  rent,  with  half  the  calves,  and  all 
tM  milk,  for  which  he  pays  only  four  cows 
when  he  dismisses  his  Jell,  for  that  is  the  name 
for  a  fostered  child. 

Fosterage  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  performed 
upon  more  liberal  terms.  Our  friend,  the  voung 
laird  of  Col,  was  fostered  by  Macsweyn  oi  Gria- 
sipol.  Macswevn  then  lived  a  tenant  of  Sir 
James  Maodonald  in  the  isle  of  Sky  ;  and  tlier^ 
fore  Col,  whether  he  sent  him  cattle  or  not, 
could  grant  him  no  land.  The  daily  however, 
at  his  return,  brought  back  a  considerable  num- 
ber oi  Macalive  cattle,  and  of  the  friendship  so 
formed  there  have  been  good  efiects.  When 
Macdonald  raised  his  rents,  Macsweyn  was, 
like  other  tenants,  discontented,  and  resigning 
his  farm,  removed  from  Sky  to  Col,  and  was  es- 
tablished at  Gnssipol. 

These  observations  we  made  by  favour  of 
the  contrary  wind  that  drove  us  to  Col,  an  island 
not  often  visited  ;  for  there  is  not  much  to  amuse 
curiosity,  or  to  attract  avarice. 

The  ground  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  used 
chiefly  for  pasturage.  In  a  district,  such  as  the 
eye  can  command,  there  is  a  general  herdsman, 
who  knows  all  the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  whose  station  is  upon  a  hill  from  which  he 
surveys  the  lower  grounds ;  and  if  one  man*s 
cattle  invade  another's  grass,  drives  them  back 
to  their  own  borders.  But  other  means  of  profit 
begin  to  be  found  ;  kelp  is  gathered  and  burnt, 
and  sloops  are  loaded  with  the  concreted  ashes. 
Cultivation  is  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  skill 
and  encouragement  of  the  present  heir,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  those  obscure  valleys  will  partake 
of  the  general  progress  of  life. 

The  rents  of  the  parts  which  belong  to  the 
duke  of  Arjryle,  have  been  raised  from  fifty-five 
to  one  hundred  and  five  pounds,  whether  from 
the  land  or  the  sea  I  cannot  tell.  The  bounties 
of  the  sea  have  lately  been  so  great,  that  a  farm 
in  Southuist  has  risen  in  ten  years  from  a  rent 
of  thirty  pounds  to  one  hundred  and  eighty. 

{io  who  lives  in  Col,  and  finds  himself^^con- 
demned  to  solitary  meals,  and  incommunicable 
reflection,  will  find  the  usefulness  of  that  middle 
order  of  tacksmen,  which  some  who  applaud 
their  own  wisdom  are  wishing  to  destroy.  With 
out  intelligence,  man  is  not  social,  he  is  only 
gregarious ;  and  litde  intelligence  will  there  be. 
where  all  are  constrained  to  daily  labour,  and 
every  mind  must  wait  upon  the  hand. 

After  having  listened  for  some  days  to  the 
tempest,  and  wandered  about  the  island  till  our 
curiosity  was  satisfied,  we  began  to  think  about 
our  departure.  To  leave  Col  in  October  was 
not  very  easy.  We  however  found  a  sloop 
which  lay  on  the  coast  to  carry  kelp ;  and  for 
a  price  which  we  thought  levied  upon  our  ne- 
cessities, the  master  a^rreed  to  carry  us  to  Mull, 
whence  we  might  readUy  pass  back  to  Scotland. 

MULL. 

As  we  were  to  catch  the  first  favourable  brestn, 
we  spent  the  night  not  very  elegantly  nor  plea^ 
itotly  in  the  vcmcI,  and  were  landed  next  day 
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at  Tabor  Morar,  a  port  in  Mull,  which  appears 
to  an  unexperiencea  eye  formed  for  the  security 
of  ships ;  for  its  mouth  is  closed  by  a  small 
island,  which  admits  them  through  narrow  chan- 
nels into  a  basin  sufficiently  capacious.  They 
are  indeed  safe  from  the  sea,  but  there  is  a  hol- 
tow  between  the  mountains^  through  which  the 
wind  issues  from  the  land  with  very  mischieyous 
Tioicnce. 

There  was  no  danger  while  we  were  there,  and 
we  found  several  other  vessels  at  anchor ;  so  that 
theport  had  a  very  commercial  appearance. 

Tne  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  determined 
not  to  let  us  lose  his  company,  while  there  was 
anj  difficulty  remaining,  came  over  with  us. 
His  influence  soon  appeared  ;  for  he  procured 
US  horses,  and  conducted  us  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Maclean,  where  we  found  very  kind  entertain- 
ment, and  very  pleasing  conversation.  Miss 
Maclean,  who  was  bom,  and  had  been  bred,  at 
Glasgow,  having  removed  with  her  father  to 
Mull,  added  to  other  qualifications  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  Erse  language,  which  she  had 
not  learned  in  her  childhood,  but  gained  by 
study,  and  was  the  only  interpreter  of  Erse 
poetry  that  I  could  ever  nnd. 

The  isle  of  Mull  is  perhaps  in  extent  the  third 
of  the  Hebrides.  It  is  not  broken  by  waters, 
nor  shot  into  promontories,  but  is  a  solid  and 
compact  mass,  of  breadth  nearly  equal  to  its 
length.  Of  the  dimensions  of  the  larger  islands, 
there  is  no  knowIed<src  approaching  to  exactness. 
I  am  willing  to  estimate  it  as  containing  about 
three  hundred  square  miles. 

Mull  had  suffered,  like  Sky,  by  the  black  win- 
ter of  seventy-one,  in  which,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
perience, a  continued  frost  detained  the  snow 
ei^ht  weeks  upon  the  ground.  Against  a  cala- 
mity never  known,  no  provision  had  been  made, 
and  the  people  could  only  pine  in  helpless  mi- 
aery.  One  tenant  was  mentioned,  whose  cattle 
penshcd  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  pounds  ; 
a  loss  which  probably  more  than  the  life  of  man 
is  necessary  to  repair.  In  countries  like  these, 
the  descriptions  of  famine  become  intelligible. 
Where,  by  vigorous  and  artful  cultivation  of  a 
soil  naturally  fertile,  there  is  commonly  a  super- 
fluous growth  both  of  grain  and  grass  ;  wnere 
the  fields  are  crowded  with  cattle ;  and  where 
every  hand  is  able  to  attract  wealth  from  a  dis- 
tance, by  making  something  that  promotes  ease 
or  gratihcs  vanity,  a  dear  year  produces  only  a 
comparative  want,  which  is  rather  seen  than  felt, 
and  which  terminates  commonly  in  no  worse 
effect  than  that  of  condemning  the  lower  orders 
of  the  community  to  sacrifice  a  little  luxury  to 
convenience,  or  at  most  a  little  convenience  to 
necessity. 

But  where  the  climate  is  unkind,  and  the 
ground  penurious,  so  that  the  most  fniitful 
years  produce  only  enough  to  maintain  them- 
selves;  where  life,  unimproved  and  unadorned, 
iades  into  something  little  more  than  naked  ex- 
istence, and  every  one  is  busy  for  himself,  with- 
out any  arts  by  which  the  pleasure  of  others  may 
be  increased ;  if  to  the  daily  burden  of  distress 
any  additional  weight  be  added,  nothing  re- 
mains but  to  despair  and  die.  In  Mull  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  harvest,  or  a  murrain  among 
iho  cattle,  cuts  oft  the  regular  provision  ;  and 
liiey  who  have  no  manufactures,  can  purchase 
■o  part  of  the  superfluities  of  other  ooimtries. 


The  consequence  of  a  bad  season  is  here  irat 
scarcity,  but  emptiness ;  and  they  whose  plenty 
was  barely  a  supply  of  natural  and  present  need, 
when  that  slender  stalk  fails,  must  perish  with 
hunger. 

All  travel  has  its  advantages.  If  tlie  passen- 
ger visits  better  countries,  he  maj  learn  lo  im- 
prove his  own,  and  if  fortune  carries  him  to 
worse,  he  may  learn  to  enjoj  iL 

Mr.  Boswell's  cariosity  stronsrlj  impelled  hhn 
to  survey  Ions,  or  Icolmkill,  which  was  to  the 
eariy  ages  the  great  school  of  theology,  and  is 
suppos^  to  have  been  the  place  of  sepulture  for 
the  ancient  kings.  I,  though  less  eager,  did  not 
oppose  him. 

That  we  might  perform  this  expedition,  it 
was  necessary  to  traverse  a  great  part  of  Moll. 
We  passed  a  day  at  Dr.  Maclean's,  and  could 
have  been  well  contented  to  stay  longer.  But 
Col  provided  us  horses,  and  we  pursued  our 
journey.  This  was  a  day  of  inconvenience,  for 
the  country  is  very  rough,  and  my  horse  was  but 
little.  We  travelled  many  hours  throuefa  a  tract, 
black  and  barren,  in  which,  however,  ^ere  were 
the  relil]ues  of  humanity ;  for  we  found  a  ruined 
chapel  in  our  way. 

It  is  natural,  in  traversing  this  gloom  of  deso- 
lation, to  inquire,  whether  something  may  not 
be  done  to  give  nature  a  more  cheerful  face ;  and 
whether  those  hills  and  moors  that  afibrd  heath, 
cannot,  with  a  little  care  and  labour,  hear  8oroe> 
thing  better?  The  first  thought  that  ocean  is 
to  cover  them  with  trees,  for  that  in  many  of 
these  naked  regions  trees  will  grow,  is  evident, 
because  stumps  and  roots  are  yet  remaining, 
and  the  speculatist  hastily  proceeds  to  censure 
that  negligence  and  laziness  that  has  omitted  for 
so  long  a  time  so  easy  an  improvement. 

To  drop  seeds  into  the  ground,  and  attend 
their  growth,  requires  little  labour  and  no  skill 
He  who  rememliMers  that  all  the  woods,  by  which 
the  wants  of  man  have  been  supplied  from  the 
Deluge  till  now,  were  self-sown,  will  not  easily 
be  persuaded  to  think  all  the  art  and  preparatioo 
necessary,  which  the  jreorffic  writers  prescribe  to 
planters.  Treescertainly  have  covered  the  earth 
with  very  little  culture.  They  wave  their  tops 
among  the  rocks  of  Norway,  and  might  thrive 
as  well  in  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides. 

But  there  is  a  frightful  interval  between  the 
seed  and  timber.  He  that  calculates  the  growth 
of  trees,  has  the  unwelcome  remembrance  of  the 
shortness  of  life  driven  hard  upon  him.  He 
knows  that  he  is  doing  what  will  never  benefit 
himself:  and  when  he  rejoices  to  see  the  stem 
rise,  is  disposed  to  repine  that  another  ahaU  cot 
it  down. 

Plantation  is  naturally  the  employment  of  a 
mind  unburdened  with  care,  and  vacant  to  futu- 
rity, saturated  with  present  good,  and  at  lei- 
sure to  derive  gratification  from  the  prospect  of 
posterity.  He  that  pines  with  hunger,  is  in 
little  care  how  others  shall  be  fed.  The  poor 
man  is  seldom  studious  to  make  his  crandsoD 
rich.  It  may  be  soon  discovered  why,  in  a 
place  which  hardly  supplies  the  cravings  of 
necessity,  there  has  been  little  attention  to  the 
delights  of  fancy ;  and  why  distant  convenience 
is  unregarded,  where  the  thoughts  are  turned 
with  incessant  solicitude  upon  every  possibiii^ 
of  immediate  advantage. 

Neither  is  it  quite  so  easy  to  rmiM  ]Mg«  weodi 
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•a  maj  b6*eoiiceiYe<l.  Trees  intended  to  pro- 
duce timber  muqt  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
grow ;  and  ground  sown  with  trees  must  be  kept 
useless  for  a  long  time,  inclosed  at  an  expense 
from  which  many  will  be  discouraged  by  tne  re- 
moteness of  the  proBt,  and  watcned  with  that 
attention,  which  in  places  where  it  is  most 
needed,  will  neither  be  given  nor  bought  That 
it  cannot  be  ploughed  is  evident:  and  if  cattle 
be  suffered  to  graze  upon  it,  they  will  devour 
the  plants  as  fast  as  they  rise.  Even  in  coarser 
countries,  where  herds  and  flocks  are  not  fed, 
not  onlv  the  deer  and  the  wild  goats  will  browse 
upon  them,  but  the  hare  and  rabbit  will  nibble 
them.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  believe, 
what  I  do  not  remember  any  naturalist  to  have 
remarked,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the 
world  was  very  thinly  inhabited  by  beasts,  as 
well  as  men,  and  that  the  woods  had  leisure  to 
rise  high  before  animals  had  bred  numbers  suffi- 
cient to  intercept  them. 

Sir  James  Macdonald,  in  part  of  the  wastes 
of  his  territory,  set  or  sowed  trees  to  the  num- 
ber, as  I  have  been  told,  of  several  millions,  ex- 
pecting, doubtless,  that  they  would  grow  up  into 
future  navies  and  cities ;  but  for  want  of  mclo- 
sare,  and  of  that  care  which  is  always  necessary, 
and  will  hardly  ever  be  taken,  all  his  cost  and 
labour  have  been  lost,  and  the  ground  is  likely 
to  continue  an  useless  heath. 

Having  not  any  experience  of  a  journey  in 
Mull,  we  had  no  doubt  of  reaching  the  sea  by 
daylight,  and  therefore  had  not  lelt  Dr.  Mac- 
lean's very  early.  We  travelled  diligently 
enough,  but  found  the  country,  for  road  there 
was  none,  very  difficult  to  pass.  We  were  al- 
ways struggling  with  some  obstruction  or  other, 
and  our  vexation  was  not  balanced  by  any  gra- 
tification of  the  eye  or  mind.  We  were  now 
long  enough  acquainted  with  hills  and  heath  to 
have  lost  the  emotion  that  they  once  raised, 
whether  pleasing  or  painful,  and  had  our  mind 
employed  only  on  our  own  fatigue.  We  were 
however  sure,  under  Col's  protection,  of  escap- 
ing all  real  evils.  There  was  no  house  in  Mull 
to  which  he  could  not  introduce  us.  He  had 
intended  to  lodge  us,  for  that  night,  with  a  gen- 
tleman that  lived  upon  the  coas^  but  discovered 
on  the  way,  that  he  then  lay  in  bed  without  hope 
of  life. 

We  resolved  not  to  embarrass  a  family,  in  a 
time  of  so  much  sorrow,  if  any  other  expedient 
could  be  found ;  and  as  the  island  of  Ulva  was 
over  against  us,  it  was  determined  that  we 
should  pass  the  strait  and  have  recourse  to  the 
laird,  who,  like  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
islands,  was  known  to  Col.  We  expected  to 
find  a  ferry-boat,  but  when  at  last  we  came  to 
the  water,  the  b<»t  was  gone. 

We  were  now  again  at  a  stop.  It  was  the 
sixteenth  of  October,  a  time  when  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  sleep  in  the  Hebrides  without  a  cover, 
and  there  was  no  house  within  our  reach,  but 
that  which  we  had  already  declined. 

ULVA. 

VThile  we  stood  deliberating,  we  were  happily 
espied  from  an  Irish  ship,  that  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  strait  The  master  saw  that  we  wanted  a 
passage,  and  with  great  civility  sent  us  his  boat, 
which  quickly  conveyed  us  to  Ulva,  where  we 


were  very  liberally  entertained  by  Mr.  Mao 
quarry. 

To  Ulva  we  came  in  the  dark,  and  left  it  b^ 
fore  noon  the  next  day.  A  very  exact  descrip> 
tion  therefore  will  not  be  expected.  We  wert 
told,  that  it  is  an  island  of  no  great  extent, 
rough  and  barren,  inhabited  by  the  Macquarrys; 
a  clan  not  powerful  nor  numerous,  but  of  anti- 
quity, whicn  most  other  families  are  content  to 
reverence.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
pravation of  some  other ;  for  tne  Erse  language 
does  not  afibrd  it  any  etymology.  Macouarrj 
is  proprietor  both  of  Ulva  and  some  adjacent 
islands,  among  which  is  Staffii,  so  lately  raised 
to  renown  by  Mr.  Banks. 

When  the  islanders  were  reproached  with 
their  ignorance  or  insensibility  of  the  wonders 
of  Staffa,  they  had  not  much  to  reply.  Ther 
had  indeed  considered  it  little,  because  they  haa 
always  seen  it ;  and  none  but  philosophers,  nor 
they  always,  are  struck  with  wonder,  otherwise 
than  by  novelty.  How  would  it  surprise  an 
unenligntened  ploughman,  to  hear  a  company  of 
sober  men  inquiring  by  what  power  the  hand 
tosses  a  stone,  or  why  the  stone,  when  it  is 
tossed,  falls  to  the^ound! 

Of  the  ancestors  of  Macauarry,  who  thus  fie 
hid  in  this  unfreouented  island,  I  have  found 
memorials  m  all  places  where  they  could  be  e»> 
pected. 

Inquiring  after  the  reliques  of  former  man- 
ners, I-  found  that  in  Ulva,  and,  I  think,  no 
where  else,  is  continued  the  payment  of  the 
mereheta  mulierum;  a  fine  in  old  times  due  -to 
the  laird  at  the  marriage  of  a  virgin.  The  ori- 
ginal of  this  claim,  as  of  our  tenure  of  borough 
English,  is  variously  delivered.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  ancient  customs  in  old  families.  TUs 
payment,  like  others,  was,  for  want  of  money, 
made  anciently  in  the  produce  of  the  land. — 
Macquarry  was  used  to  demand  a  sheep,  for 
which  he  now  takee  a  crown,  by  that  inattention 
to  the  uncertain  proportion  between  the  value 
and  the  denomination  of  money,  which  has 
brought  much  disorder  into  Europe.  A  sheep 
has  always  the  same  power  of  supplying  human 
wants,  but  a  crown  will  bring  at  one  time  more^ 
at  another  less. 

Ulva  was  not  neglected  by  the  piety  of  an- 
cient times ;  it  has  still  to  show  what  was  once 
a  church. 

INCH  KENNETH. 

In  the  morning  we  went  again  into  the  boat 
and  were  landea  on  Inch  Kenneth,  an  island 
about  a  mile  long,  and  perhaps  half  a  mile  broad, 
remarkable  for  pleasantness  and  fertility.  It  is 
verdant  and  grassy,  and  fit  both  for  pasture  and 
tillage ;  but  it  has  no  trees.  Its  only  inhabitants 
were  Sir  Allan  Maclean  and  two  young  ladies, 
his  daughters,  with  their  servants. 

Romance  does  not  often  exhibit  a  scene  that 
strikes  the  imagination  more  than  this  little 
desert  in  these  depths  of  western  obscurity,  oc- 
cupied not  by  a  gross  herdsman,  or  amphibione 
fisherman,  but  by  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies^ 
of  high  birth,  polished  manners,  and  elegant 
conversation,  who,  in  a  habitation  raised  not 
very  far  above  the  ground,  but  fiimished  with 
unexpected  neatness  and  convenience^  prtctised 
all  the  kindness  of  hospitality,  and  remement  gf 
courtesy. 
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Sir  Albii  it  the  chielUin  of  th«  great  clan  of 
Maclean,  which  is  said  to  claim  the  second  place 
among  the  Highland  families,  gelding  onW  to 
Macdonald.  Though  by  the  misconduct  ot  his 
ancestors,  most  of  the  extensive  territory,  which 
would  have  descended  to  him,  has  been  alienated, 
he  still  retains  much  of  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  his  birth.  When  soldiers  were  lately  want- 
ing for  the  American  war,  application  was  made 
to  Sir  Allan,  and  he  nominated  a  hundred  men 
for  the  service,  who  obeyed  the  summons,  and 
hore  arms  under  his  command. 

He  had  then,  for  some  time,  resided  with  the 
young  ladies  in  Inch  Kennetn,  where  he  lives 
not  only  vnth  plenty,  but  with  ele^nce,  having 
conveyed  to  his  cottage  a  collection  of  books, 
and  what  else  is  necessary  to  make  his  hours 
pleasant. 

When  we  landed,  we  were  met  by  Sir  Allan 
and  the  ladies,  accompanied  bjr  Miss  Macquarry, 
who  had  passed  some  time  with  them,  and  now 
returned  to  UWa  with  her  father. 

We  all  walked  together  to  the  mansionL  where 
we  found  one  cottage  for  Sir  Allan,  and,  I  think, 
two  more  for  the  domestics  and  the  offices.  We 
entered,  and  wanted  little  that  palaces  afford. 
Our  room  was  neatly  floored,' ana  well  lighted; 
and  our  dinner,  which  was  dressed  in  one  of  the 
other  huts,  was  plentiful  and  delicate. 

In  the  afternoon  Sir  Allan  reminded  us,  that 
the  day  was  Sunday,  which  he  never  suffered  to 
pass  without  some  reli^ous  distinction,  and  in- 
vited us  to  partake  in  his  acts  of  domestic  wor- 
ship; which  I  hope  neither  Mr.  Boswell  nor  my- 
selr  will  be  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  refuse. 
The  elder  of  the  ladies  read  the  English  service. 

Inch  Kenneth  was  once  a  seminary  of  eccle- 
siastics, subordinate,  I  suppose,  to  Icolmkill. 
Sir  Allan  had  a  mind  to  trace  the  foundations  of 
the  collese,  but  neither  I  nor  Mr.  Boswell,  who 
bends  a  \eener  eye  on  vacancy,  were  able  to 
perceive  them. 

Our  attention,  however,  was  sufficiently  en- 
gaged by  a  venerable  chapel,  which  stan(»  yet 
entire,  except  that  the  root  is  gone.  It  is  about 
sixty  feet  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  On 
one  side  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  by  it  lies  a  little  bell;  which, 
though  cracked,  and  without  a  clapper,  has  re- 
mained there  for  ages,  guarded  only  by  the 
venerableness  of  the  place.  The  ground  round 
the  chapel  is  covered  with  ^ve-stones  of  chiefs 
and  ladies ;  and  still  continues  to  be  a  place  of 
sepulture. 

Inch  Kenneth  is  a  proper  prelude  to  Icolm- 
kilL  It  was  not  without  some  mournful  emo- 
tion that  we  contemplated  the  ruins  of  religious 
structures,  and  the  monuments  of  the  dead. 

On  the  next  day  we  took  a  more  distinct  view 
of  the  place,  and  went  with  the  boat  to  see  oys- 
ters in  the  bed,  out  of  which  the  boatmen  forced 
up  as  many  as  were  wanted.  £ven  Inch  Ken- 
neth has  a  subordinate  island,  named  Sandiland. 
I  suppose  in  contempt,  where  we  landed,  and 
found  a  rock^  with  a  surface  of  perhaps  four 
acres,  of  which  one  is  naked  stone,  another 
spread  with  sand  and  shells,  some  of  which  I 
picked  up  for  their  glossy  beauty,  and  two 
covered  with  a  little  earth  and  grass,  on  which 
Sir  Allan  has  a  few  sheep.  I  doubt  not  but 
when  there  was  a  college  at  Inch  Kenneth, 
there  was  »  hermitable  upon  Sandiland, 


Having  wandered  oifer  thoee  eadensve  plaiai, 
we  committed  ourselves  again  to  ther  winds  aai 
waters :  and  after  a  voyage  of  about  ten  minutw, 
in  which  we  met  with  nothing  very  obaervabls^ 
were  again  safe  upon  dry  ground. 

We  told  Sir  Allan  our  desire  of  visiting  Icolm- 
kilL  and  entreated  him  to  give  us  his  protection, 
and  his  company.  He  thought  proper  to  hcs- 
tate  a  little ;  but  the  ladies  hinted,  that  as  they 
knew  he  would  not  finally  refuse,  he  would  do 
better  if  he  preserved  the  grace  of  ready  com- 
pliance. He  took  their  advice,  and  pronused  to 
carry  us  on  the  morrow  in  his  boat. 

We  passed  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  io 
such  amusements  as  were  in  our  power.  Sir 
Allan  related  the  American  campaien,  and  tt 
evening  one  of  the  ladies  played  on  her  harpsi- 
chord, while  Col  and  Mr.  Boawell  danced  s 
Scottish  reel  with  the  other. 

We  could  have  been  easily  perauaded  to  a 
longer  stay  upon  Inch  Kenneth,  bat  life  will 
not  be  all  passed  in  delight  The  session  tt 
Edinburgh  was  approaching,  from  which  Mi; 
Boswell  could  not  be  absent. 

In  the  morning  our  boat  was  ready ;  it  wss 
high  and  strong.  Sir  Allan  victualled  it  for  the 
day,  and  provided  able  rowers.  We  now  parted 
from  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  treated  us 
with  so  much  kindness,  and  concluded  his  fa- 
vours by  consigning  us  to  Sir  Allan.  Here  we 
had  the  last  embrace  of  this  amiable  man,  who, 
while  these  pages  were  preparing  to  attest  his 
virtues,  perish^  in  the  passage  bietween  Ulva 
and  Inch  Kenneth. 

Sir  Allan,  to  whom  the  whole  region  was  well 
known,  told  us  of  a  very  remarkable  cave,  to 
which  he  would  show  us  the  way.  We  had 
been  disappointed  already  by  one  'cave,  and 
were  not  much  elevated  by  the  expectation  of 
another. 


It  was  yet  better  to  see  it,  and  we  stopped  at 
some  rocks  on  the  coast  of  MuU.  The  mooth 
is  fortified  by  vast  fragments  of  stone,  over 
which  we  made  our  way,  neither  very  nimbly, 
nor  very  securely.  The  place,  however,  wal 
repaid  our  trouble.  The  oottom,  as  far  as  the 
flood  rushes  in,  was  encumbered  with  large 
pebbles ;  but  as  we  advanced,  waa  spread  over 
with  smooth  sand.  The  breadth  is  about  forty- 
five  feet ;  the  roof  rises  in  an  arch,  almost  ro- 
sular,  to  a  height  which  we  could  not  measure ; 
but  I  think  it  about  thirty  feet 

This  part  of  our  cunosity  was  nearly  fhis- 
trated  ;  for  though  we  went  to  see  a  cave,  and 
knew  that  caves  are  dark,  we  for^t  to  carry 
tapers,  and  did  not  discover  our  omission  till  we 
were  awakened  by  our  wants.  Sir  Allan  then 
sent  one  of  the  boatmen  into  the  country,  who 
soon  returned  with  one  little  candle.  We  were 
thus  enabled  to  go  forward,  but  could  not  ven- 
ture far.  Having  passed  inward  from  the  set 
to  a  great  depth,  we  found  on  the  tiflht  hand  a 
narrow  passage,  perhaps  not  more  than  six  feet 
wide,  obstructed  bjr  great  stones,  over  which  we 
climbed,  and  came  into  a  second  cave,  in  breadth 
twenty-five  feet  The  air  in  this  apartment 
was  very  warm,  but  not  oppressive,  nor  loaded 
with  vapours.  Our  light  snowed  no  tokens  of 
a  feculent  or  corrupted  atmosphere.  Here  was 
a  square  stone,  called,  as  we  are  told,  Fb^gttt 
table. 

If  we  had  been  pcovided  with  torcheii  we 
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should  hare  proceeded  in  our  search,  though 
we  had  already  gone  as  far  as  any  former  ad- 
▼enturars,  except  some  who  are  reported  never  to 
have  returned ;  and  measuring  our  way  back, 
we  found  it  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
yards,  the  eleventh  part  of  a  mile. 

Our  measures  were  not  critically  exact,  haying 
been  made  with  a  walking  pole,  such  as  it  is 
convenient  to  carry  in  these  rocky  countnes, 
of  which  I  guessed  the  length  by  standing 
against  it  In  this  there  could  be  no  great  error, 
nor  do  I  much  doubt  but  the  Highlander,  whom 
we  employed,  reported  the  number  right  M  ore 
nicetv,  however,  is  better,  and  no  man  should 
travel  unprovided  with  instruments  for  taking 
heiffhts  and  distances. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  error  not  al- 
ways easily  surmounted,  though  more  dangerous 
to  the  veracity  of  itinerary  narratives,  than  im- 
perfect mensuration.  An  observer  deeply  im- 
pressed by  any  remarkable  spectacle,  does  not 
suppose  that  the  traces  will  soon  vanish  from  his 
mind,  and  having  commonly  no  great  conve- 
nience for  writing,  defers  the  description  to  a 
time  of  more  leisure  and  better  accommodation. 

He  who  has  not  made  the  experiment,  or  who 
is  not  accustomed  to  require  ngorous  accuracy 
from  himself,  will  scarcely  believe  how  much  a 
few  hours  take  from  certainty  of  knowledge, 
and  distinctness  of  imagery ;  now  the  succes- 
sion of  objects  will  be  broken,  how  separate 
parts  will  be  confused,  and  how  many  particular 
features  and  discriminations  will  be  compressed 
and  conglobated  into  one  gross  and  general  idea. 

To  this  dilatory  notation  must  be  imputed  the 
false  relations  of  travellers,  where  there  is  no 
imaginable  motive  to  deceive.  They  trusted  to 
memory  what  cannot  be  trusted  safely  but  to 
the  eye,  and  told  by  guess  what  a  few  hours 
before  they  had  known  with  certainty.  Thus 
it  was  that  Wheeler  and  Spon  descnbed  with 
irreconcileable  contrariety;  things  which  they 
surveyed  together,  and  which  boui  undoubtedly 
designed  to  show  as  they  saw  them. 

When  we  bad  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  the 
cave,  so  far  as  our  penury  of  light  permitted  us, 
we  clambered  again  to  our  boats,  and  proceeded 
along  the  coast  of  Mull  to  a  headland,  called 
Atun,  remarkable  for  the  columnar  form  of  the 
rocks,  which  rise  in  a  series  of  pilasters,  with  a 
degree  of  regularity  which  Sir  Allan  thinks  not 
less  worthy  of  curiosity  than  the  shore  of  Staffiu 

Not  long  after  we  came  to  another  range  of 
black  rocks,  which  had  the  appearance  of  broken 
pilasters  set  one  behind  another  to  a  great 
depth.  This  place  was  chosen  by  Sir  Allan  for 
our  dinner.  We  were  easily  accommodated 
with  seats,  for  the  stones  were  of  all  heights, 
and  refreshed  ourselves  and  our  boatmen,  who 
could  have  no  other  rest  till  we  were  at  Icolmkill. 

The  evening  was  now  approaching,  and  we 
were  yet  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  end 
of  our  expedition.  We  could  therefore  stop  no 
more  to  make  remarks  in  the  way,  but  set  for- 
ward with  some  degree  of  eagerness.  The  day 
soon  failed  us,  and  the  moon  presented  a  very 
solemn  and  pleasing  scene.  The  sky  was  clear, 
so  that  the  eye  commanded  a  wide  circle ;  the 
sea  was  neither  still  nor  turbulent;  the  wind 
neither  silent  nor  loud.  We  were  never  far 
from  one  coast  or  another,  on  which,  if  the  wea 
Iher  had  become  violent,  we  could  have  found 


shelter,  and  therefore  contemplated  at  ease  ths 
region  through  which  we  glided  in  the  tranquil- 
lity of  the  night,  and  saw  now  a  rock  and  now 
an  island  grow  gradually  conspicuous  and  gra- 
dually obscure.  I  committed  the  fault  which  I 
have  just  been  censuring,  in  neglecting,  as  ws 
passed,to  note  the  series  of  this  placid  naviffation. 

We  were  very  near  an  island,  called  Nun^ 
Island,  perhaps  from  an  ancient  convent  Hen 
18  said  to  have  been  dug  the  stone  which  was 
used  in  the  buildings  of  Icolmkill.  Whether  it 
is  now  inhabited  we  could  not  stay  to  inquire. 

At  last  we  came  to  Icolmkill,  but  found  no 
convenience  for  landing.  Our  boat  could  not  be 
forced  very  near  the  dry  ground,  and  our  Higb- 
landers  earned  us  over  the  water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island, 
which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonisa 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  rovinff  barba- 
rians derived  the  benefits  of  knowlem^e,  and 
the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mia4 
from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it 
were  endeavoured,  and  would  be  fooliUi,  if  it 
were  possible.  Whatever  withdraws  us  from 
the  power  of  our  senses  ;  whatever  makes  thiB 
past,  the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  ovtr 
the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinks 
ing  beings.  Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends 
be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  in- 
different and  unmoved  over  any  ground  whick 
has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtML 
That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose  patriol^ 
ism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Mi^ 
rathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

We  came  too  late  to  visit  monuments ; 
care  was  necessary  for  ourselves.  W  hatever  was 
in  the  island.  Sir  Allan  could  demand,  for  tho 
inhabitants  were  Macleans;  but  having  Uttk^ 
they  could  not  give  us  muchl  He  went  to  tbo 
headman  of  the  island,  whom  fame,  but  fame 
delights  in  amplifying,  represents  as  worth  no 
less  than  fifty  pounds.  He  was  perhaps  prond 
enough  of  his  ffuests,  but  ill  prepared  for  oar 
entertainment ;  however,  he  soon  produced  moio 
provision  than  men  not  luxurious  require.  0«t 
lodging  was  next  to  be  provided.  We  found  a 
bam  well  stocked  with  hay,  and  made  our  beds 
as  soft  as  we  could. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  and  surveyed  the 
place.  The  churches  of  the  two  convents  are 
both  standing,  though  unroofed.  They  weio 
built  of  unhewn  stone,  but  solid,  and  not  inele- 
gant I  brought  away  rude  measures  of  the 
buildings,  such  as  I  cannot  much  trust  mysel( 
inaccurately  taken,  and  obscurely  noted.  Mi;  ' 
Pennant's  delineations,  which  are  doubtleif 
exact,  have  made  my  unskilful  description  leM 
necessary. 

The  episcopal  church  consists  of  two  puti^ 
sepaiatea  by  the  belfry,  and  built  at  dittereat 
times.  The  original  church  had,  like  othei% 
the  alter  at  one  end,  and  the  tower  at  the  other; 
but  as  it  grew  too  small,  another  boildinff  or 
equal  dimension  was  added,  and  the  tower  UMO 
was  necessarily  in  the  middle. 

That  these  edifices  are  of  difierent  a^,  seens 
evident  The  arch  of  the  first  church  is  Roniaii| 
beinf  part  of  a  circle ;.  that  of  the  additional 
buUding  is  pointed,  and  therefore  Gothic  or  8a« 
raceni(^ ;  the  tower  b  firm,  and  wants  only  li 
be  floored  and  covered. 
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Of  the  chamber!  or  cells  belonging  to  the 
monks,  there  are  some  wails  remaining,  but  no- 
thing appnMiching  to  a  complete  apartment 

The  bottom  of  the  church  is  so  encumbered 
with  mud  and  rubbish,  that  we  could  make  no 
discoveries  of  curious  inscriptions,  and  what 
there  are  have  been  already  published.  The 
place  is  said  to  be  known  where  the  black  stones 
lie  concealed,  on  which  the  old  Highland  chiefs, 
when  they  made  contracts  and  alliances,  used 
to  take  the  oath,  which  was  considered  as  more 
■acred  than  any  other  obligation,  and  which 
could  not  be  violated  without  the  blackest  infa- 
my. In  those  days  of  \iolence  and  rapine,  it 
was  of  great  importance  to  impress  upon  savage 
minds  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  by  some  parti- 
cular and  extraordinary  circumstances.  They 
would  not  have  recourse  to  the  black  stones 
«pon  small  or  common  occasions,  and  when  they 
had  established  their  faith  by  this  tremendous 
•auction,  inconstancy  and  treachery  were  no 
longer  feared. 

The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  a  kind  of  general  cowhouse,  and 
the  bottom  is  consequently  too  miry  for  exami- 
nation. Some  of  the  stones  which  covered  the 
later  abbesses  have  inscriptions,  which  might 
yet  be  read,  if  the  chapel  were  cleansed.  The 
roof  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  buildings,  is  to- 
tally destroyed,  not  only  because  timber  quickly 
decays  when  it  is  neglected,  but  because  in  an 
island  utterly  destitute  of  wood,  it  was  wanted 
fer  use,  and  was  consequently  the  first  plunder 
of  needy  rapacity. 

The  chancel  of  the  nuns'  chapel  is  covered 
with  an  arch  of  stone,  to  which  time  has  done 
no  injury  ;  and  a  small  apartment  communica- 
ting with  the  choir,  on  the  north  side,  like  the 
chapter-house  m  cathedrals,  roofed  with  stone 
m  tne  same  manner,  is  likewise  entire. 

In  one  of  the  churches  was  a  marble  altar, 
which  the  sunerstition  of  the  inhabitants  has 
destroyed.  Their  opinion  was,  that  a  fragment 
of  this  stone  was  a  aefence  against  shipwrecks, 
fire,  and  miscarriages.  In  one  comer  of  the 
church  the  basin  for  holy  water  is  yet  unbroken. 
The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  till  very  late- 
ly, regarded  with  such  reverence,  that  only  wo- 
men were  buried  in  it  Thes^  reliques  of  vene- 
ration always  produce  some  mournful  pleasure. 
I  could  have  forgiven  a  great  injury  more  easily 
than  the  violation  of  this  imaginary  sanctity. 

South  of  the  chapel  stand  ue  walls  of  a  large 
loom,  which  was  probably  the  hall,  or  refectory, 
of  the  nunnery.  This  apartment  is  capable  of 
repair.  Of  the  rest  of  the  convent  there  are 
only  fragments. 

Besides  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are, 
I  think,  five  chapels  yet  standing,  and  three 
more  rememberea.  Tnere  are  also  crosses,  of 
which  two  bear  the  names  of  St  John  and  St 
BiaUhew. 

A  large  space  of  ground  about  these  conse* 
crated  edifices  is  covered  with  grave>  stones,  few 
of  which  have  any  inscription.  He  that  surveys 
it,  attended  bj  an  insular  antiquary,  may  be  told 
where  the  kmgs  of  many  nations  are  buried, 
and  if  he  loves  to  soothe  his  imagination  with 
the  thoughts  that  naturally  rise  in  places  where 
tiie  great  and  the  powerful  lie  minted  with  the 
dust,  let  him  listen  in  submissive  silence ;  for  if 
he  asks  any  questions  his  delight  is  it  an  end. 


lona  haa  long  enjoyed,  without  any  very  at" 
dible  attestation,  toe  honour  of  being  n^ndsd 
the  cemetery  of  the  Scottish  kings.  It  is  aot 
unhkely,  that,  when  the  opinion  of  local  saoe- 
tity  was  prevalent,  the  chieftains  of  the  isles, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  Norwegian  or  Irish 
princes,  were  reposited  m  this  venerable  iodo* 
sure.  But  by  whom  the  subterranenns  vaults 
are  peopled,  is  now  utteriy  unknown.  Tbs 
graves  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  than  no- 
doubtedly  contain  the  remains  of  men,  who  did 
not  expect  to  be  so  soon  forgotten. 

Not  far  from  this  awful  ground  may  be  traced 
the  garden  of  the  monastery ;  the  fiuiponds  are 
yet  discernible,  and  the  aqueduct  which  supplied 
ihem  is  still  in  use. 

There  remains  a  broken  building,  which  ii 
called  the  Bishop's  House,  I  know  not  by  what 
authority.  It  was  once  the  residence  of  some 
man  above  the  oonunon  rank,  for  it  has  two 
stories  and  a  chimney.  We  were  shown  a  chhn 
ney  at  the  other  end,  which  was  only  a  nidM^ 
without  perforation ;  but  so  much  does  antiqas- 
rian  credulity,  or  patriotic  vanity,  prevail,  that  it 
was  not  much  more  safe  to  trust  the  eye  of  oar 
instructor  than  the  memory. 

There  is  in  the  island  one  boose  more,  and 
only  one,  that  has  a  chimney ;  we  entAed  it, 
and  found  it  neither  wanting  repair  nor  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  to  the  farmera  who  now  possess  it, 
the  chimney  is  of  no  great  value ;  for  their  firs 
was  made  on  the  flfxir,  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  their 
mansion,  they  rejoiced,  like  their  neighhouia,  ia 
the  comforts  of  smoke. 

It  is  observed,  that  ecclesiastical  colleges  are 
always  in  the  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  pkees. 
While  the  worid  allowed  the  monks  their  choice, 
it  is  surely  no  dishonour  that  they  chose  weO. 
This  island  is  remarltably  fruitfuL  The  viUan 
near  the  churehes  is  said  to  contain  seventyto- 
milies,  which,  at  five  in  a  family,  is  more  than  a 
hundred  inhabitants  to  a  mile.  There  are  per- 
haps other  villages ;  yet  both  com  and  cattle  ars 
annually  exportod. 

But  the  rmitfulness  of  lona  is  now  its  whole 
prosperity.  The  inhabitants  are  remarkabhr 
gross,  and  remarkably  neglected :  I  know  not  tf 
they  are  visited  by  any  minister.  The  iabuid, 
which  was  once  the  metropolis  of  lesuming  sod 
pietVf  has  now  no  school  for  CNiucation,  nor  tem- 
ple for  worship,  only  two  inhabitants  that  caa 
speak  English,  and  not  one  that  can  write  or 
read. 

The  people  are  of  the  dan  of  Maclean ;  and 
though  Sir  Allan  had  not  been  in  the  plare  for 
many  years,  he  was  received  with  all  the  reve- 
rence due  to  their  chiefUin.  *One  of  them  tang 
sharply  reprehended  by  him,  for  not  sending  him 
some  rum,  declared  after  his  depaituiv,  in  Mr. 
Boswell's  presence,  that  he  had  no  design  of  dis- 
appointing him,  "for  (said  he)  I  would  cut  my 
bones  for  him;  and  if  he  had  sent  his  dog  lor  i^ 
he  should  have  had  it** 

When  we  were  to  depart,  our  boat  was  left  hj 
the  ebb  at  a  great  distance  from  the  water;  bat 
no  sooner  aid  we  wish  it  afloat,  than  the  is- 
landers gathered  round  it,  and,  by  the  union  of 
many  hands,  pushed  it  down  tke  beach ;  evert 
man  who  coukl  contribute  his  help,  seemed  lo 
think  himself  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  bdflft 
for  a  moment,  usdul  U>  his  auBt 
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We  now  left  those  niaflCrioiif  ninit,  by  which 
Mr.  Boswell  was  much  affected ;  nor  would  I 
willingly  be  thought  to  have  looked  upon  them 
without  some  emotion.  Perhaps,  in  the  reTolu- 
tions  of  the  world.  Tona  may  be  some  time  again 
the  instructress  or  the  western  regions. 

It  was  no  long  voyage  to  Mufl^  where,  under 
8ir  Allan's  protection,  we  landed  in  the  evening, 
and  were  entertained  for  the  night  by  Mr.  Mao- 
lean,  a  minister  that  lives  upon  the  coast,  whose 
elegance  of  conversation,  and  stren^  of  judg- 
ment, would  make  him  conspicuous  m  places  of 
greater  celebrity.  Next  day  we  dined  with  Dr. 
Maclean,  another  physician,  and  then  travelled 
on  to  the  house  of  a  ver^  powerful  labtl,  Mac- 
lean of  Lochbuy ;  for  in  tlus  country  evtry  man's 
name  is  Maclean. 

Where  races  are  thus  numerous,  and  thus 
combined,  none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  ad- 
dressed by  his  name.  The  Uird  of  Dunvegan  is 
called  Madeod,  but  other  eentlemen  of  the  same 
fhmily  are  denominated  by  the  places  where 
they  reside,  as  Raatmf  or  T^dUker.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  meaner  people  b  made  by  their 
ehristian  names.  In  conseouence  of  this  prac- 
tice, the  late  laird  of  Macmrlane^  an  eminent 
genealogist,  considered  himself  as  disrespectfully 
trcAted,  if  the  common  addition  was  applied  to 
him.  Mr.  Macfarlane,  said  he,  may  witn  equal 
propriety  be  said  to  many;  but  I,  and  I  only, 
•m  Macfarlane. 

Our  afternoon  journey  was  throosfa  a  conntnr 
of  such  gloomy  desolation,  that  Mr.  Boswell 
tfiougfat  no  part  of  the  Highlands  equally  terrific, 
yet  we  came  without  any  difficulty  at  eveninff 
to  liochbuv,  where  we  round  a  true  Highland 
laird,  rougn  and  haughty,  and  tenacious  of  his 
dignity :  who,  hearing  my  name,  inquired  whe- 
tner  I  was  of  the  Johnstons  of  Glencoe,  or  of 
Ardnamurchan  T 

Lochbuy  has,  like  the  other  insular  chiefUins, 
ifoitted  the  castle  that  sheltered  his  ancestors, 
Mid  lives  near  it.  in  a  mansion  not  very  spacious 
or  R>lendid.  I  have  seen  no  houses  in  the  is- 
lanos  much  to  be  envied  for  convenience  or  mag- 
nificence, vet  they  bear  testimony  to  the  progress 
of  arU  and  civility,  as  they  show  that  rapine  and 
•drprise  are  no  longer  cu-eaded,  and  are  much 
more  commodious  than  the  ancient  fortresses. 

The  castles  of  the  Hebrides,  many  of  which 
•re  standing,  and  many  ruined,  were  alwavs 
built  upon  points  of  land,  on  the  margin  of  tne 
aea.  For  the  choice  of  this  situation  there  must 
hare  been  some  ffeneral  reason,  which  the  change 
of  manners  has  left  in  obscurity.  They  were  of 
BO  use  in  the  days  of  piracy,  as  defences  of  the 
coast;  for  it  was  eoually  accessible  in  other 
places.  Had  thev  been  sea-marks  or  light- 
nooses,  they  would  have  been  of  more  use  to  the 
invader  than  the  natives,  who  could  want  no 
such  directions  on  their  own  waters;  for  a 
watcb-tower,  a  cottaee  on  a  hill  would  have  been 
better,  as  it  would  liave  commanded  a  wider 
view. 

If  they  be  considered  merely  as  places  of  re- 
treat, the  situation  seems  not  well  chosen ;  for 
the  laird  of  an  island  is  safest  from  forei^  ene- 
mies in  the  centre:  on  the  coast  he  might  be 
more  suddenly  surprised  than  in  the  inland  parts ; 
and  the  invaders,  if  their  enterprise  miscarried, 
might  more  easily  retreaL  Some  convenience, 
Aowever,  whatever  it  was,  their  position  on  the 
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shore  alKNrded ;  for  imifonnity  of  practice  sekiora 
continues  long  without  good  reason. 

A  castle  in  the  islamls  is  only  a  single  tower 
of  three  or  four  stories,  of  whicli  the  walls  are 
sometimes  eight  or  nine  feet  thick,  with  narrow 
windows,  and  close  winding  stairs  of  stonst 
The  top  rises  in  a  cone,  or  pyramid  of  stone, 
encompassed  by  battlements.  The  intermediate 
floors  are  sometimes  frames  of  timber,  as  in 
common  houses,  and  sometimes  arches  of  stone, 
or  alternately  stone  and  timber ;  so  that  tliers 
was  very  little  danger  from  fire.  In  the  centre 
of  every  floor,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  the  chief 
room,  of  no  gpreat  extont,  round  which  there  are 
narrow  cavities,  or  recesses  formed  by  small 
vacuities^  or  by  a  double  walL  I  know  not 
whether  there  be  ever  more  than  one  fire-place. 
They  had  not  capacity  to  contain  many  people, 
or  much  provision ;  but  their  enemies  could  sel- 
dom stay  to  blockade  them ;  for  if  they  fiiiled 
in  their  first  attack,  their  next  care  was  to  ee» 
cape. 

The  walls  were  always  too  strong  to  be  shaken 
by  such  desultory  hostilities ;  the  windows  were 
too  narrow  to  be  entered,  and  the  battlements 
too  high  to  be  scaled.  The  only  danger  was  at 
the  gates,  over  which  the  wall  was  built  with  a 
square  cavity  not  unlike  a  chimney,  continued 
to  the  top.  Through  this  hollow  the  defendanu 
let  fidl  stones  upon  those  who  attempted  to  break 
the  gate,  and  poured  down  water,  perhaps  scald- 
ing  water,  if^the  attack  was  made  with  fire. 
The  castle  of  Lochbuy  was  secured  by  double 
doors,  of  which  the  outer  was  an  iron  grate. 

In  every  castle  is  a  well  and  a  dungeon.  The 
use  of  tlie  well  is  evident  The  dungeon  is  a 
deep  subterraneous  cavity,  walled  on  Uie  sides, 
ana  arched  on  the  top,  into  which  the  descent  is 
throu^  a  narrow  door,  by  a  ladder  or  a  rope,  so 
that  It  seems  impossible  to  escape,  when  the 
rope  or  ladder  is  arawn  up.  The  dungeon  was, 
I  suppose,  in  war  a  prison  for  such  captives  as 
were  treated  with  severity ;  and  in  peace^  for 
such  delinquents  as  had  committed  crimes  within 
the  laird's  jurisdiction;  for  the  mansions  of 
many  lairds  were,  till  the  late  privation  of  their 
privileges,  the  halls  of  justice  to  their  own  te- 
nants. 

As  these  fortifications  were  the  productions  of 
mere  necessity,  they  are  built  only  for  safety, 
with  little  regard  to  convenience,  and  with  none 
to  elegance  or  pleasure.  It  was  sufficient  for  a 
laird  of  the  Hebrides,  if  he  had  a  strong  house, 
in  which  he  could  hide  his  wife  and  children 
from  the  next  clan.  That  they  are  not  large 
nor  splendid,  is  no  wonder.  It  is  not  easy  to 
find  how  they  are  raised,  such  as  they  are,  by 
men  who  had  no  money,  in  countries  where  the 
labourers  and  artificers  could  scarcely  be  fed. 
The  buildings  in  difierent  parts  of  the  blanda 
show  their  degrees  of  wealth  and  power.  I  be- 
lieve that  for  all  the  castles  whicn  I  have  seen 
beyond  the  Tweed,  the  ruins  yet  remaining  of 
some  one  of  those  which  the  English  built  m 
Wales,  would  supply  materials. 

These  castles  afford  another  evidence  that  the 
fictions  of  romantic  chivalrv  had  for  their  basu 
the  real  manners  of  the  feudal  times,  when  every 
lord  of  a  seignory  lived  in  his  hold  lawless  and 
unaccountable,  with  all  the  licentiousness  and 
insolence  of  uncontested  superiority  and  un- 
principled power.    The  traveljer,  whoever  be 
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miffhi  be,  comirw  to  the  fortified  habitation  of  a 
ehieflain,  woulc^  probably,  have  been  inteno- 
cated  from  the  battlementi,  admitted  with  cau- 
tion at  the  £iUe,  introduced  to  a  petty  monarch, 
fierce  with  habitual  hofltility,  ana  vigilant  with 
ignorant  suscipion;  who,  according  to  hia  ge* 
neral  temper,  or  accidental  humour,  would  have 
seated  a  stranger  as  his  guest  at  the  table,  or  as 
a  spy  confined  him  in  the  dungeon. 

JLochbuy  moans  the  Yellow  Lake,  which  is 
the  name  given  to  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  upon 
which  the  casile  of  Mr.  Maclean  stands.  The 
reason  of  the  appellation  we  did  not  learn. 

We  were  now  to  leaves  the  Hebrides,  where 
we  had  spent  some  weeks  with  sufiicient  amuse- 
ment, and  where  we  had  amplified  our  thoughts 
with  new  scenes  of  nature,  and  new  modes  of 
Ufe.  More  time  would  have  given  us  a  more 
distinct  view,  but  it  was  necessary  that  Mr. 
Boswell  should  return  before  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice were  opened  {  and  it  was  not  proper  to  live 
too  long  upon  hospitality,  however  liberally  im- 
parted. 

Of  these  islands  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
they  have  not  many  allurements,  but  to  the 
mere  lover  of  naked  nature.  The  inhabitants 
are  thin,  provisions  are  scarce,  and  desolation 
and  penury  give  little  pleasure. 

The  peojMe,  collectively  considered,  are  not 
few,  though  their  numbers  are  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  space  which  they  occupy.  Mull  is 
said  to  contain  six  thousand,  and  Sky  fifteen 
thousand.  Of  the  computation  respecting  Mull, 
I  can  give  no  account ;  but  when  1  doubted  the 
truth  of  the  numbers  attributed  to  Sky,  one  of 
the  ministers  exhibited  such  facts  as  conquered 
ay  incredulity. 

Of  the  proportion  which  the  product  of  any 
region  bears  to  the  people,  an  estimate  is  com- 
monly made  according  to  the  pecuniary  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life ;  a  principle  of  judgment 
which  is  nevor  certain,  necause  it  supposes, 
what  is  far  from  truth,  that  the  value  of  money 
is  always  the  same,  and  so  measures  an  un- 
known quantity  by  an  uncertain  standard.  It 
is  competent  enou^^h  when  the  markets  of  the 
same  country,  at  different  times,  and  those  times 
not  too  distant,  are  to  be  compared  ;  but  of  very 
little  use  for  the  purpose  of  making  one  nation 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  another.  Provi- 
sions, though  plentiful,  are  sold  in  places  of 
great  pecuniary  opulence  for  nominal  prices,  to 
which,  however  scarce,  where  gold  and  silver  are 
yet  scarcer,  they  can  never  be  raised. 

In  the  Western  Islands  there  is  so  little  in- 
ternal commerce,  that  hardly  any  thing  has  a 
known  or  settled  rate.  The  price  of  things 
brought  in,  or  carried  out,  is  to  be  considered  as 
that  of  a  foreifpi  market;  and  even  this  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  discovering,  because  their  de- 
nominations of  quantity  are  different  from  ours ; 
and  when  there  is  ignorance  on  both  sides,  no 
Appeal  can  be  made  to  a  common  measure. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  impedunent 
The  Scots,  with  a  vigilance  of  jealousy  which 
aever  goes  to  sleep,  always  suspect  that  an  Eng- 
lishnian  despises  them  for  their  poverty,  and  to 
eenvinee  him  that  they  are  not  less  rich  than 
their  neighbours,  are  sure  to  tell  him  a  price 
higher  than  the  true.  When  Lesley,  two  Hun- 
dred years  ago,  related  so  punctiliously,  that  a 
tiundred  ben*s  eggs,  new  laid,  were  sold  in  the 


islands  finr  a  penny,  he  supposed  that  no  mier- 
ence  could  possibly  fi>Uow,  but  that  e^  were  ia 
great  abundance.  Posterity  has  suioe  gnmn 
wiser ;  and  having  learned,  that  nominal  and  real 
value  may  differ,  they  now  tell  no  such  storin, 
lest  the  foreigner  should  happen  to  collect,  not 
that  eggs  are  many,  but  that  pence  are  few. 

Money  and  wealth  have,  by  the  use  of  enm* 
mercial  language,  been  so  long  confounded,  ihst 
they  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  same; 
and  this  prejudice  has  spread  so  widely  in  Soot- 
land,  that  I  Know  not  whether  I  found  roan  or 
woman,  whom  I  interrogated  cooceming  ptv 
ments  of  money,  that  could  surmonnt  the  illibe- 
ral desire  of  deceivini^  me,  by  representing  era/ 
thing  as  dearer  than  it  is. 

From  Lochbuy  we  rode  a  yery  few  miles  to 
the  side  of  MuU  which  faces  Scotland,  where, 
having  taken  leave  of  our  kind  protector.  Sir 
Allan,  we  embarked  in  a  boat,  in  which  the  seat 
provided  for  our  accommodation  was  a  heap  of 
rou^  brushwood ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  ai 
October  reposed  at  a  tolerable  inn  on  the  main 
land. 

On  the  next  day  we  began  our  journey  south- 
wards. The  weather  was  tempesluoiK.  For 
half  the  day  the  ground  was  rou^  and  our 
horses  were  still  sinalL  Had  tlwy  required 
much  restraint,  we  mifht  have  been  reduced  to 
difficulties ;  for,  I  thinE,  we  had  anH>nff  us  but 
one  bridle.  We  fed  the  poor  animals liberallj, 
and  they  performed  their  journey  weU.  In  toe 
latter  part  of  the  day  we  came  to  a  firm  and 
smooth  road,  made  by  the  soldiers,  on  which  w« 
travelled  with  great  security,  buaed  with  oor- 
tomplating  the  scene  about  us.  The  night  came 
on  while  we  had  yet  a  great  part  of  the  way  to 

S>,  though  not  so  dark  but  that  we  could  diseern 
e  cataracts  which  poured  down  the  hills  on  one 
side,  and  fell  into  one  ffeneral  channel  that  ran 
with  great  violence  on  the  other.  The  wind  was 
loud,  the  rain  was  heavy,  and  the  whistfing  of 
the  bUst,  the  fall  of  the  shower,  the  rush  of  the 
cataracts,  and  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  made  a 
nobler  chorus  of  the  rough  music  of  nature  than 
it  had  ever  been  my  chance  to  hear  before.  The 
streams  which  ran  across  the  way  from  the  bills 
to  the  main  current,  were  so  fi^uent,  that  after 
a  while  I  began  to  count  them ;  and,  in  ten  miles, 
reckoned  fifty-five,  probably  inissiiijP  some,  and 
havmg  let  some  pass  before  they  forced  them- 
selves on  my  nouce.  At  last  we  came  to  Inve- 
rary,  where  we  found  an  inn,  not  only  commo- 
dious, but  magnificent. 

The  difficulties  of  peregrination  were  now  at 
an  end.  Mr.  Boswell  had  the  honour  of  being 
known  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  by  whom  we  were 
very  kindly  entertamed  at  his  splendid  seat,  and 
supplied  with  conveniences  for  surveying  his 
spacious  park  and  rising  forests. 

AfUr  two  days  stay  at  Inverary  we  proceeded 
southward  over  Glencroe,  a  black  and  dreary 
region,  now  made  easily  passable  by  a  mHitaiy 
road,  which  rises  from  either  end  of  theglen bf 
an  acclivity  not  dangerously  steeps  but  suflM»entlV 
laborious.  In  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  Uie  hill, 
is  a  seat  with  this  inscription,  Aeal,  mtd  ht  lAssJ^ 
fiiL  Stones  were  placed  to  mark  the  distance^ 
which  the  inhabitants  have  taken  away,  resotved^ 
they  said,  to  have  no  new  mUes, 

In  this  rainy  season  the  hills  streamed  wit^ 
waterfalls,  which,  crossing  the  way,  formed  ciu^ 
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rents  on  the  other  aide,  that  mn  in  contrary  direo- 
tiona  as  the]r  fell  to  the  north  or  aooth  of  the 
•ummiu  Being,  by  the  favour  of  the  duke,  well 
mounted,  I  went  up  and  down  the  hill  with  great 
eonYenience. 

From  Glencroe  we  passed  through  a  pleasant 
country  to  the  banks  of  Loch  LoraMid,  and  were 
reoeiy^  at  the  house  of  Sir  James  Colquhoun. 
who  is  owner  of  almost  all  the  thirty  islands  of 
the  loch,  which  we  went  in  a  boat  next  morning 
to  survey.  The  heavmess  of  the  rain  shortened 
our  voyage,  but  we  landed  on  one  island  planted 
with  yew,  and  stocked  with  deer,  and  on  another 
oontajnin^  perhaps  not  more  than  half  an  acre, 
remarkalue  for  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  on 
which  the  osprey  builds  her  annual  nesL  Had 
Loch  Lomond  been  in  a  happier  climate,  it 
would  have  been  the  boast  of  wealth  and  vanity 
to  own  one  of  the  little  spots  which  it  incloses, 
And  to  have  employed  Upon  it  all  the  arts  of  em- 
belliahraenL  But  as  it  is,  the  islets^  which  court 
the  gazer  at  a  distance,  disgust  hrni  at  his  ap- 
proach, when  he  finds,  mstead  of  soft  lawns  and 
■hady  thickets,  nothing  more  than  uncultivated 


Inhere  the  loch  discharges  itself  into  a  river 
called  the  Leven,  we  passed  a  night  with  Mr. 
Smollett,  a  relation  of  Dr.  Smollett,  to  whose 
memory  he  has  raised  an  obelisk  on  the  bank 
■Mar  tlie  house  in  which  he  was  bom.  The  civi- 
Bbj^  and  respect  which  we  found  at  every  place, 
it  IS  ungrateful  to  omit,  and  tedious  to  repeat. 
Here  we  were  met  by  a  post-chaise,  that  con- 
T«yed  us  to  Glasgow. 

To  describe  a  city  so  much  frequented  as  Olas- 
Cpw,  is  unnecessaiy.  The  prosperity  of  its  com- 
merce appears  by  the  greatness  of  many  private 
houses,  and  a  jg;eneral  appearance  of  wealth.  It 
is  the  only  episcopal  city  whose  cathedral  was 
left  standmg  in  the  rage  of  reformation.  It  is 
BOW  divided  into  many  separate  places  of  wor- 
•kip^  which,  taken  all  together,  compose  a  ffieat 
iMle,^hwt  had  been  some  centuries  in  building, 
Mi  was  never  finished ;  for  the  change  of  reU- 
gioo  intercepted  its  progress,  before  the  cross 
aisle  was  added,  wnich  seems  essential  to  a 
Gothic  cathedral. 

The  college  has  not  had  a  sufficient  share  of 
the  increasing  magnificence  of  the  place.  The 
session  was  hegun ;  for  it  commences  on  the 
tenth  of  October,  and  continues  to  the  tenth  of 
June,  but  the  students  appeared  not  numerous, 
being,  I  suppose,  not  yet  returned  from  their 
several  homes.  The  division  of  the  academical 
year  into  one  session,  and  one  recess,  seems  to 
roe  better  accommodated  to  the  present  state  of 
life,  than  that  variegation  of  time  by  terms  and 
vocations,  derived  from  distant  centuries,  in 
which  it  was  probably  convenient,  and  still  con- 
tinued in  the  English  universities.  So  many 
■olid  months  as  the  Scotch  scheme  of  education 
joins  together,  allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for 
each  pan  of  the  year :  but  with  us,  he  that  has 
eettled  himself  to  study  in  the  college,  is  soon 
tempted  into  the  country ;  and  he  that  has  ad- 
Justed  his  life  in  the  country,  is  summoned  back 
to  his  college. 

Yet  when  I  have  allowed  to  the  universities 
of  Scotland  a  more  rational  distribution  of  time, 
I  have  given  them,  so  fiur  as  mv  inquiries  have 
informed  me,  all  that  they  can  claim.  The  stu- 
dents for  the  most  part,  go  thither  boys,  and  de- 


part before  they  are  men  ;  they  carry  with  them 
little  fundamental  knowledge,  and  therefore  the 
superstructure  cannot  be  lolly.  The  srammar- 
scnools  are  not  generally  well  supplied ;  for  the 
character  of  a  scnoolmaster  being  there  less  ho- 
nourable than  in  Elngland,  is  seld^  accepted  by 
men  who  are  capable  to  adorn  it,  and  where  the 
scliool  has  been  deficient,  the  college  can  efieci 
tittle. 

Men  bred  in  the  universities  of  Scotland,  can- 
not  be  expected  to  be  often  decorated  with  the 
splendours  of  ornsmental  erudition,  but  they  ob- 
tain a  mediocrity  of  knowledge,  between  learn- 
ing and  ignorance,  not  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
poses of  common  life,  which  is,  I  believe,  very 
widely  diffused  among  them,  and  which  counte- 
nanced in  general  by  a  national  combination  so 
invidious,  mat  their  friends  cannot  defend  it,  and 
actuated  in  particulars  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise  so 
vigorous,  that  their  enemies  are  constrained  to 
praise  it,  enables  them  to  find,  or  to  mak« 
their  way,  to  employment,  riches,  and  distinc 
tion. 

From  Glasgow  we  directed  our  course  to 
Auchinleck,  an  estata  devolved,  through  a  long 
series  of  ancestors,  to  Mr.  BoswelPs  father,  the 
present  possessor.  In  our  way  we  found  several 
places  remarkable  enough  in  themselves,  bUt 
alreadv  described  by  those  who  viewed  tiiem  at 
more  leisure,  or  with  much  more  skill ;  and 
stopped  two  days  at  Mr.  CampbelPs,  a  gentle- 
man married  to  Mr.  Boswell's  sister. 

Auchinleck,  which  signifies  a  stony  Jidd^  seems 
not  now  to  have  any  particular  claim  to  its  deno* 
mination.  It  is  a  district  generally  level,  and 
sufficiently  fertile,  but,  like  all  the  western  side 
of  Scotland,  incommoded  by  very  frequent  rain. 
It  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  generally 
naked,  till  the  present  possessor  finding,  by  tM 
growth  of  some  stately  trees  near  his  old  castle, 
mat  the  ground  was  favourable  enough  to  timber, 
adorned  it  very  diligently  with  annual  planta- 
tions. 

Lord  Auchinleck,  who  is  one  of  the  judges  of 
Scotland,  and  therefore  not  wholly  at  leisure  for 
domestic  business  or  pleasure,  has  yet  found 
time  to  make  improvements  in  his  patrimony. 
He  has  built  a  house  of  hewn  stone,  very  stately 
and  durable,  and  has  advanced  tlie  value  of  hts 
lands  with  great  tenderness  to  his  tenants. 

I  was,  however,  less  delighted  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  modern  mansion,  than  with  the 
sullen  dignity  of  the  old  castle.  I  clambered 
with  Mr.  Boswell  among  the  ruins,  which  afford 
striking  images  of  ancient  life.  It  is,  like  other 
castles,  built  upon  a  point  of  rock,  and  was,  I 
believe,  anciently  surrounded  with  a  moaU  There 
is  another  rock  near  it,  to  which  the  drawbridge, 
when  it  was  let  down,  is  said  to  have  reached. 
Here,  in  the  ages  of  tumult  and  rapine,  the  laird 
was  surprised  and  killed  by  the  neighbouring 
chief,  who  perhaps  might  have  extinffuished  the 
family,  had  he  not  in  a  few  days  been  seized 
and  hanged,  together  with  his  sons,  by  Doug- 
las, who  came  with  his  forces  to  the  relief  of 
Auchinleck. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  house  runs  a 
pleasing  brook,  by  a  red  rock,  out  of  which  has 
oeen  hewn  a  very  agreeable  and  commodious 
summer-house,  at  less  expense,  as  Lord  Auchin- 
leck told  me,  than  would  have  been  required  to 
build  a  room  of  the  same  dimensions.    The  rock 
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These  Posthamoas  Devotions  of  Dr.  Johnson 
will  l>e,  no  doubt,  welcomed  by  the  public,  with 
a  distinction  similar  to  that  which  has  been  al- 
ready paid  to  his  other  Works. 

Dunnff  manj  years  of  his  life,  he  statedly 
obsenrea  certain  days  *  with  a  religious  solem- 
nity ;  on  which,  and  others  occasions,  it  was  his 
eustom  to  compose  suitable  Prayj^rs  and  Medita- 
tions ;  committing  them  to  writing  for  his  own 
Use,  and.  as  he  assured  me^  without  any  view  to 
their  puolication.  But  being  last  summer  on  a 
Visit  at  Oxford  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Adams,  f 
and  that  gentleman  urging  him  repeatedly  to 
.enga^  in  some  work  of  this  kind,  he  then  first 
ooaceived  a  design  to  revise  these  pious  efTu- 
■ions,  and  bequeathed  them,  with  enlargements, 
to  the  use  and  benefit  of  others. 

Infirmities,  however,  now  ^wing  fast  upon 
him,  he  at  lenj^  changed  this  desi^  and  de- 
termined to  give  the  manuscripts,  without  revi- 
sion, in  charse  to  me,  as  I  haa  long  shared  his 
intimacy,  ana  was  at  this  time  his  daily  attend- 
ant. Accordingly,  one  morning,  on  my  visiting 
him  by  desire  at  an  early  hour,  ne  put  these  pa- 
pers mto  my  hands,  with  instructions  for  com- 
Dutting  them  to  the  press,  and  with  a  promise 
to  prepare  a  sketch  ofhis  own  life  to  accompany 
them.  But  the  performance  of  this  promise 
alsp  was  prevent^,  partly  by  his  hasty  destruc- 
tion of  some  private  memoirs,  which  he  after- 
wards lamented,  and  partly  b}r  that  incurable 
sickness,  which  soon  ended  in  his  dissolution. 

As  a  biographer,  he  is  allowed  to  have  ex- 
celled without  a  rival;  and  we  may  justly 
regret  that  be  who  had  so  advantageously 
transmitted  to  posterity  the  memories  of  other 
eminent  men,  should  nave  been  thus  prevented 
doing  equal  honour  to  his  own.  But  the  parti- 
culars of  this  venerable  man*s  personal  history 
may,  still,  in  great  measure,  be  preserved  ;  and 
the  public  are  authorized  to  expect  them  from 
some  of  his  many  friends,  who  are  zealous  to 
augment  the  monument  of  his  fame  by  the 
detail  ofhis  private  virtues.^ 

*  Vis.  New-Tear**  Da/ :  March  38,  the  daj  m  which 
his  w{ft«  Mn.  Elixabech  Johnson,  died  ;  Oood-Fridaf ; 
Kaawr-Daj  ;  and  8«pf«iiilier  Aie  18th,  hto  own  Mnhday. 

t  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  at  which  Dr.  Johneon 
racelTed  part  of  hie  education. 

I  Since  this  Preface  waa  written  the  following  puhliea- 
iSoos  have  appeared,  tIs. 

Aoecdotee  of  the  lau  Dr.  Johnaon,  durinf  the  laat 
Twenty  Yean  of  hie  life,  bj  Hester  Ljnch  PiossL  8d 
•dit.  1786.  small  8to. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  published  with 
his  Works,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Svo.  17S7. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  by  James  Bos> 
well,  Esq.  first  published  in  3  rols.  4to.  afterwards  (1798) 
In  8,  and  Anally  in  4  vols.  8to. 

▲n  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Oenlus  of  Samuel  Johnson, 
LL.D.  published  with  the  ad  edicloa  of  his  Works,  by 
Anhur  Murphy,  Esq.  8v^  1799^ 


That  the  authenticity  of  this  work  may  ney« 
be  called  in  <}uestion,  the  original  manuscnal  ■ 
will  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  PembroJks 
College,  in  Oxford.  Dr.  Bray^s  associates  art 
to  receive  the  profits  of  the  first  edition,  by  tlii 
author's  appointment ;  and  any  further  advas  • 
tages  that  accrue,  will  be  distributed  among  Us 
remtions.* 

I  have  now  discharged  the  trust  reposed  a 
me  by  that  friend,  whose  labours  entitle  him  t/$ 
lasting  gratitude  and  veneration  from  the  Mt^ 
rary,  and  still  more  from  the  Christian  wcH'ld* 
His  Lives  of  the  English  Poets  **are  writ* 
ten,"  as  he  justly  hopes,  <*in  such  a  manner 
as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety.**  This 
merit  may  be  ascribed,  with  equal  truth,  to 
most  of  his  other  works ,  and  doubtless  to  his 
Sermons,  none  of  which  indeed  have  yet  been 
made  public,  nor  is  it  known  where  they  are  «i* 
tant ;  though  it  be  certain,  firom  his  own  ao* 
knowledgroent,  both  in  conversation  and  writ* 
inff,  that  he  composed  many.  As  he  seems 
to  nave  turned  his  thoughts  with  peculiar  ear* 
neatness  to  the  study  of  religious  subjects,  w« 
may  presume  these  remains  would  deserve  to 
be  numbered  among  his  happiest  productioM. 
It  is  therefore  hooA  they  nave  fallen  into  tlit 
hands  of  those,  who  will  not  withhold  them  a 
obscurity,  but  consider  them  as  deposits,  the  ••• 
elusion  of  which,  from  general  use,  would  be  an 
injurious  diminution  S  their  author's  fama, 
and  retrenchment  from  the  comBKm  stock  of  w&t 
nous  instruction.! 

But  the  integnty  of  his  mind  was  not  only 
speculatively  shadowed  in  his  writings^  but  sab- 
stantially  exemplified  in  his  life.  His  prayeni 
and  his  alms,  like  those  of  the  good  Cometta% 
went  up  for  an  incessant  memorial ;  and  always^ 
from  a  neart  deeply  impressed  with  piety,  aevar 
insensible  to  the  calls  of  friendship  or  compaSk 
sion,  and  prone  to  melt  in  effusions  of  tender 
ness  on  the  slightest  incitement 

When,  among  other  articles  in  his  Dictionaif, 
Litchfield  presents  itself  to  his  notice,  he  sahltos 
that  place  of  hie  nativity  in  these  words  of  Vlt^ 

*  The  proflis  of  the  first  editioa  were  aoeordlng ly  mM 
to  Dr.  Bray*s  associates  ;  and  those  of  the  secooa  bSff 
been  distributed  among  Dr.  Johnson's  poor  relaifcNis  SM 
connexions,  all  of  whom  are  since  dead,  ezcepc  Hubs* 

phrey  Hely^  who  married Ford,  alslsr  Co  the  titm 

Cornelius  Ford,  and  first  cousin  to  our  author.  This  poof 
roan,  who  has  seen  better  days,  is  now  a  teoant  of 
Whicher*s  Almshousee,  Chapel  .street.  Westminster. 

t  In  1788,  appeared  one  Tofume,  and  in  1780,  a  seeond, 
of  Sermons  on  diiferent  subjects,  left  for  publication  by 
John  Taylor,  LL.D,  late  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  fte. 
published  by  the  Rot.  Samuel  Hayes,  A.M,  Usher  of 
Westminster  SchooL  To  the  second  Tolume  Is  added  a 
Sermon  STOwedly  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  fix  the  flsMral 
of  his  wife  :  and  fVom  Imemal  and  other  evidenee,  the 
whole  contents  of  both  voliniMS  srs  now  gSBiiaUy  as 
eribed  to  the  saais  author. 
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mi,  Sofoc,  fnagfUL  jwreiu.  Nor  was  the  saluU^ 
Son  adopted  without  reason  ;  for  well  might  he 
denominate  his  parent  city  great,  who,  by  the 
celebrity  of  his  name,  hath  for  ever  made  it  so — 

SalTe,  maf  na  parena  fru^um,  SUnffordia  tallus 

Macna  Tirum. 
^  Vnw.  Oeorg.  lib.  H.  178. 

More  decisive  testimonies  of  his  aflfectionate 
•ensibility  are  exhibited  in  the  following  work, 
where  he  bewails  the  successive  depredations  of 
death  on  his  relations  and  friends ;  whose  vir- 
tues, thus  mournfully  suggested  to  his  recollec- 
tion, he  sddom  omits  to  recite,  with  ardent 
'Wiahes  for  their  acquittal  at  the  throne  of  merc^. 
la  prajring,  however,  with  restriction,*  for 
tkeee  regretted  tenants  of  the  pave,  he  indeed 
conformed  to  a  practice,  which  though  it  has 
been  retained  by  other  learned  members  of  our 
diurch,  her  Liturgy  no  longer  admits,  and 
\  Many,  who  adhere  to  her  communion,  avowedly 
disapprove.  That  such  prayers  are,  or  may  be, 
•fficacioQs,  they  who  sincereW  offer  them  must 
bebeve.  But  may  not  a  belief'^  in  their  efficacy, 
00  far  as  it  prevails,  be  attended  with  danger  to 
Hmnm  who  entertain  it?  May  it  not  incline 
tbem  to  carelessness  ;  and  promote  a  neglect  of 
lopentance,  by  inducing  a  persuasion,  that  with- 
o«t  it,  pardon  may  be  obtained  through  these 
vicarious  intercessions  7  Indeed  the  doctrine  (I 
opeak  with  deference  to  the  great  names  that 
nave  espoused  it)  seems  inconsistent  with  some 
principles  generally  allowed  among  us.  If, 
when  tke  tree  fdUth,  there  U  thaU  be;  if,  as  Pro- 
testants maintain,  our  state  at  the  close  of  Ufe 
is  to  be  the  measure  of  our  final  sentence ;  then 
prayers  for  the  dead,  bein^  visibljr  fruitless,  can 
DO  regarded  only  as  the  vam  oblations  of  super- 
■dtion.  But  of  ail  su]>erstitions,  this  perhaps 
ia  one  of  the  least  unamiable,  and  most  mcident 
to  a  good  mind.  If  our  sensations  of  kindness 
be  intense,  those  whom  we  have  revered  and 
loved  during  life,  death  which  removes  them 
fiom  taahij  cannot  whoUjr  exclude  from  our  con- 
cern. The  fondness,  kindled  by  intercourse, 
will  still  glow  from  memory,  and  promot  us  to 
wish,  perl^ps  to  pray,  that  the  valued  dead,  to 
whose  felicity  our  friendship  can  no  longer  mi- 


,  may  find  acceptance  with  Him,  who  gte- 
itkut^  ana  them,  ricUy  tdl  thingi  to  enjoy.    It  is 


*  Our  author  informs  ua  that  hit  prayers  for  deceased 
IHands  were  offered  up,  on  several  occasions,  a»  far  oa 
might  be  lawful  for  Aim  .*  and  once  with  Preface  of 
Permieeion  :  whence  it  shouid  seem  that  he  had  some 
douta  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  stich  prayers,  though 
k  does  DOC  appear  that  he  ever  discontinued  the  use  of 
tham.  It  ta  also  ohaervable,  that  in  his  reflections  on 
Iha  daalh  of  his  Wife,  and  again  of  Mr.  Thrale,  he 
wishes  that  the  Almighty  not  may  haoe^  but  majf  hone 
had  marcy  on  them  }  evidemlT  supposing  their  sentence 
10  have  been  already  passed  in  the  Divine  Mind.  This 
sappoaition,  Indeed,  may  seem  not  very  consistent  with 
Ms  racommeoding  them  to  the  Divine  Mercy  afterwarda. 
It  provea,  however  that  he  had  no  belier  in  a  state  of 
Furgaiory,  and  consequently  no  reason  for  praying  for 
tka  daari,  thai  could  Impeach  the  slDcerity  orhis  profea- 
sloo  as  a  Procasiant. 


true,  for  the  reascm  joat  mentioned,  wntk  evi- 
dences of  our  surviving  aflfection  may  be  thought 
ill-judged ;  but  surely  they  are  generous ;  and 
some  natural  tenderness  is  due  even  to  a  super- 
stition, which  thus  originates  in  piety  and  b^ 
nevolence. 

We  see  our  author,  in  one  place,  porposiog 
with  seriousness  to  remember  hia  brothel's 
dream ;  in  another,  owning  his  embarrassment 
from  needless  stipidations  ;  and,  on  inany  occa- 
sions, noting,  with  a  circumstantial  minuteness, 
the  process  of  his  religious  fasts.  But  these  pe- 
culiarities, if  they  betray  some  tincture  of  the 
propensity  already  observed,  prove,  for  the  most 
part,  the  pious  tenor  of  his  thoughts.  Ther 
mdicate  a  mind  ardently  zealous  to  pleaae  God, 
and  anxious  to  evince  its  alacrity  in  hia  service, 
by  a  scrupulous  observance  of  more  than  enjoin 
ed  duties. 

But  however  the  soundness  of  his  principlflt 
might,  in  general,  be  apparent,  he  seems  to  have 
lived  with  a  perpetual  conviction  that  hia  con- 
duct was  detective:  lamenting  past  nefflects, 
forming  purposes  of^  future  diligence,  and  eon* 
stantly  acknowledging  their  failure  in  the  event. 
It  was  natural  for  him,  who  possessed  such 
powers  of  usefulness,  to  consider  the  waste  of 
nis  time  as  a  peculiar  delinquency  ;  with  which, 
however,  he  appears  to  have  been  far  less  fre- 
quently, and  less  culpably  chai^eable,  than  his 
own  tender  sense  of  duty  disposed  him  to  appr»> 
hend.  That  he  meritoriously  redeemed  many 
days  and  years  from  indolence,  is  evinced  by 
the  number  end  excellence  of  his  works;  ooc 
can  we  doubt  that  his  literary  exertions  would 
have  been  still  more  frequent,  had  not  wmbii 
metanchUy,  which,  as  he  informs  us,  was  tbt 
infirmity  of  his  hfe,  repressed  them.  To  the 
prevalence  of  this  infirmity,  we  may  certainly 
ascribe  that  anxious  fear,  which  seized  him  oa 
the  approach  of  his  dissolution,  and  which  hii 
friends,  who  knew  his  integrity,  observed  with 
equal  astonishment  and  concern.  But  the 
strength  of  religion  at  len^  prevailed  anioit 
the  frailty  of  nature ;  and  hia  forebodins  oresd 
of  the  Divine  Justice  by  demcB  subsided  into  a 
pious  trust  and  humble  hope  in  the  Divine 
Mercjr. 

He  is  now  gone  to  await  his  eternal  sentence ; 
and  as  his  life  exhibited  an  illustrious  ezampls^ 
so  his  death  suggests  an  interesting  admonitioo. 
It  concerns  us  to  reflect,  that  however  many 
may  find  it  impossible  to  rival  his  intellectoal 
excellence,  yet  to  imitate  his  virtues  is  both  pos- 
sible and  necessary  to  all;  that  the  current  cf 
time  now  hastens  to  plunge  us  in  that  ^ulf  cf 
Death,  where  we  have  so  lately  seen  him  aln 
sorbed,  where  there  is  no  more  place  of  repenU 
ance,  and  whence,  according  to  our  innocenct 
or  guilt,  we  shall  rise  to  an  uninoitality  of  UiM 
or  torment 
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bllngton,  AuffusC  tth  1786. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


To  this  Edition  is  added  [at  p.  647]  a  Prayer 
now  in  my  possession  in  Dr.  Johnson's  own 
handwriting;,  in  which  he  expressly  supposes 
that  Providence  may  permit  him  to  enjoy  the 
good  effocts  of  his  Wife's  attention  and  minis- 
Cration  by  appecu-ance,  impulses,  or  dreams.  It 
is  well  known  tliat  he  admitted  the  credibility 
of  apparitions :  and  in  his  Rasselas,'*'  he  main- 
tains It,  in  the  person  of  Imlac,  by  the  follow- 
ing acute  train  or  reasoning : 

"  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,  said  Imlac, 
I  will  not  midertake  to  maintain,  against  the 
concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or 
learned,  amon^  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead 
arc  not  related  and  beheved.  This  opinion, 
which  perhaps  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature 
is  diffused,  could  become  universal  only  by  its 
truth  j  those  that  never  heard  of  one  another, 
would  not  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing 
but  experience  can  make  credible.  That  it  is 
doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very  little  weaken 
the  general  evidence  ;  and  some  who  deny  it 
with  their  tongues  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

Cavillers  have  indeed  doubted  the  credibility 
of  this  tale,  rejecting  it  in  every  instance  as  the 
dream  of  delusion,  or  the  fiction  of  imposture. 

That  many  tales  of  apparitions  have  originated 
in  delusion,  and  many  m  imposture,  cannot  be 
denied ;  and  the  whole  question  to  be  considered 
in  this  case  is,  how  far  we  have  authority  for 
believing  that  any  are  (bunded  in  truth  or  pro- 
bability. 

Some  have  thought  all  such  reported  appear- 
ances liable  to  suspicion,  because  m  general  they 
aeem  called  forth  by  no  exigency,  and  calculated 
to  administer  to  no  end  or  purpose.  This  cir- 
eamstance,  so  &r  as  it  may  be  observed,  will 
authorize  a  presumption  that  they  are  not  the 
fabrications  of  imposture  ;  which  has  always 
■ome  endj  commonly  a  discoverable  end,  to  pro- 
mote by  Its  illusions.  At  any  rate,  our  igno- 
rance of  the  purpose  or  end  can  be  no  disproof 
of  the  fact :  and  the  purposes  of  Providence,  in 
the  events  most  obvious  to  our  notice,  observ 
ably  often  elude  our  scrutiny. 

Still  the  acknowledged  millions  of  the  dead 
that  ort  »een  no  mare  induce  a  reluctance  to  be- 
lieve in  the  reappearance  of  any,  however  at- 
tested. Common  incidents,  though  oflen  not 
less  inexplicable  than  those  which  are  unusual, 
become  familiar  to  our  observation,  and  soon 
cease  to  excite  our  wonder.  But  rare  and  pre- 
ternatural occurrences  astonish  and  shock  belief 
by  their  novelty  ;  and  apparitions  are  by  many 
accounted  things  so  improbable  in  themselves,  as 
not  to  be  rendered  credible  by  any  external  tes- 
timony. The  same  charge  of  insuperable  incre- 
dibility has  been  urged  against  miracles  ;  and  in 
both  cases  proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  evident- 
ly erroneous,  that  the  improbaole  nature  of  any 
alleged  event  is  a  stronger  evklence  of  its  fat 
sity,  than  the  best  approved  testimony  can  be  of 
its  truth. 

It  is  confessed  that  extraordinary  events, 
when  rumoured,  are,  till  proved,  less  probable 
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than  those  that  are  common ;  because  their  oe» 
currence  having  been  less  frequent,  their  exist- 
ence has  been  verified  in  fewer  instances  by 
experience.  And,  upon  the  same  principle,  the 
more  remote  any  reported  phenomenon  appean 
to  be  from  what  we  ordinarily  observe  m  na- 
ture, the  greater,  antecedently  to  its  authentica- 
tion by  evidence,  is  its  improbability. 

But  improbability  arisme  from  rarity  of  oc- 
currence, or  singularity  of  nature,  amounts  to 
no  disproof;  it  is  a  presumptive  reason  of  doubi 
too  feeble  to  withstand  the  conviction  induced 
by  positive  and  credible  testimony  j  such  as  that 
which  has  been  borne  to  shadowy  reappeeiw 
ances  of  the  dead.  These,  as  our  author  inti- 
mates, have  been  uniforrnly  attested  in  every 
age  and  country  by  persons,  who  had  no  com- 
munication or  knowledge  of  each  other,  and 
whose  concurrence  of  testimony  in  this  case  rim 
be  accounted  for  only  by  a  supposition  of  ita 
truth.  It  is  evidently  a  far  greater  improbabi* 
lity,  that  witnesses  so  numerous,  so  dispersed, 
and  unconnected,  should  concur  in  forging  eo 
extraordinary  a  relation,  than  that  such  a  rela- 
tion, extraoidinarv  as  it  is,  should  be  true.  For 
though  the  several  objects  we  meet  in  the  world 
be  in  general  formed  according  to  observably 
stated  laws^  yet  anomalies  in  nature  may  oc- 
cur, and  their  occurrence  has  been  occasionally 
asserted  and  believed  on  less  accumulated  attes- 
tation. We  now  at  length  have  ceased  to  quee> 
tion  the  supernatural  stature  of  the  Patago- 
nians ;  why,  then,  are  we  so  unwilling  to  admil 
the  more  amply  witnessed  existence  of  appari- 
tions ?  Because  the  de^e  of  prodigiousnest 
implied  in  the  supposiuon  of  a  visible  spirit 
strikes  the  imagination  as  too  stupendous  for  be- 
lief. This  is  the  effect  of  measuring  the  credi- 
bility of  the  attested  achievements  of  nature  by 
our  own  narrow  experience,  not  by  the  power 
of  EUm,  who  is  the  author  of  nature,  and  to 
whom  all  Udngty  even  the  investing  spirits  witb 
visibility,  are  possible.  We  have  constant  assur 
ance  of  other  natural  processes  not  less  difficult 
to  account  for  than  this,  which  we  contemplate 
with  such  indignant  mistrust.  Nor  can  it  on 
reflection  appear  more  surprising  or  incompre- 
hensible, that  a  spirit  should  assume  a  visible 
shape,  than  that  it  should  animate  and  move  a 
material  body.  The  wonders  we  see  may  soften 
our  incredulity  to  patience  of  those  which  we  hay* 
not  seen,  but  which  all  tradition  attests.  Notfaiiig 
possible  in  itself,  and  proved  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence, can  be  too  prodigious  for  rational  belief. 

But  even  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  ii 
disputed  by  some  reasoners,  who  pronounce 
every  believed  view  of  these  unsubstantial  forme 
to  be  a  mere  illusion  of  the  fancy,  engendered 
by  disease,  indigestion,  and  other  bodily  affec- 
tions. Bodily  affections,  it  is  certain,  have  been 
known  to  bewilder  the  views  of  the  Mind  ;  and 
instances  enough  may  be  produced  of  men  not 
generally  supposed  insane,  who  have  been  d»> 
hided  and  possessed  with  the  most  extravagant 
conceptions,  by  the  vapours  of  distempiered 
health.  But  by  what  token  do  these  philoeo- 
phers  discovei,  that  the  witnesses  of  the  fiMt  in 
question,  whom  they  never  saw,  and  of  wboee 
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nental  or  bodily  state  they  can  have  no  know- 
ledge, were  so  enfeebled  and  distracted  in  their 
powers  of  perception  7  Can  it  be  proved,  that 
apparitions  of  tne  dead,  however  astonishing, 
are  impossible  7  Or,  if  not,  upon  what  princi- 
ple is  it  maintained  invariably,  that  they  who 
think  they  see  such  phantoms  see  them  only  in 
ima^inauon  7  Accordins^  to  this  tenor  of  rear 
•onmg,  all  truth,  not  obvious  to  common  expe- 
rience, ftiight  be  sacrificed  to  prejudice,  and  every 
rare  fact,  which  we  were  unwilllnff  to  admit, 
might  be  exploded,  by  the  short  memod  of  sup- 
posing, that  the  witnesses  of  it  at  the  time  must 
mve  been  bereA  of  their  senses.  Writers,  who 
tiius  get  rid  of  evidence  by  presuming  it  the 
effect  of  fascination,  betray  some  share  of  the 
faifirmity  they  impute,  and  judge  with  a  reason 
palpably  overpowered  and  distorted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  opinion. 

Others,  perceiving  that  few,  if  any,  appari- 
tions have  been  authenticated  in  the  present  day, 
ftre  thence  induced  to  infer  too  hastily  that  none 
were  ever  seen.  These  visible  departed  shades 
•re  extraordinary  exliibitions  in  nature,  report- 
ed to  have  been  observed  in  all  nations  occasion- 
•lly,  but  at  no  stated  times.  During  some  pe- 
riods they  may  occur  with  more  frequency,  in 
x>thers  with  less :  and  the  proof  of  their  former 
eccurrence,  once  established,  is  not  to  be  weak- 
ened, much  less  done  awav,  by  the  protracted 
delay  or  discontinuance  of  their  renewal 

Nor  can  it  generally  reflect  diaciedit  on  aver- 
red appearances  of  the  dead,  that  they  are  ob- 
eervea  to  abound  most  in  ignorant  and  dark 
ages.  At  such  junctures,  a  fabulous  increase  of 
these,  and  other  strange  casualties,  we  may  ex- 
pect, will  be  supplied  by  the  reveries  of  super- 
etition,  or  the  interested  impositions  of  craft 
«pon  credulity.  But  because  in  times  of  igno- 
imnce,  prodigies  of  this  sort  will  seem  to  multi- 
ply by  the  more  than  usual  obtrusion  of  such  as 
ere  false ;  is  it  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  none 
we  hear  of,  either  in  those  times,  or  at  any 
other,  are  true  7  I>oe8  the  utmoet  abundance  of 
counterfeits,  in  this  or  in  any  case,  disprove  the 
existence  of  genuine  ori^nals  7  On  the  con- 
trary, without  the  supposition  of  some  such  ori- 
E'nals,  might  it  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture, 
»w  even  the  counterfeits  of  occurrences  so 
■trange  should  become  so  universal  7  And  does 
not  their  experienced  universality  hence  strong- 
hr  tend  to  prove,  that  at  least  the  earliest  of 
uiem  were  imitations  of  some  real  models  ; 
ehadows  devised  after  substances  j  forj^eries  of 
Ikncy  or  fraud,  which  derived  their  ori|:tn,  and 
received  their  form,  from  the  suggestion  and 
example  of  fact? 

Possibly  it  may  yet  be  objected  that  the  belief 
in  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  a  separate  sute, 
which  has  always  obtained  extensively,  might 
lead  to  the  belief  without  the  experimental  wit- 
ness, of  its  appearance. 

It  were  easy  to  show,  that  disembodied  souls 
have  been  believed,  not  ofily  to  exist,  but  to  be 
constantly  present,  where  they  were  not  ima- 
gined to  be  visible ;  and  consequently  that  the 
aupposition  mentioned,  which  can  be  proved 
true  in  no  case,  is  ascertained  to  be  groundless 
In  some  cases,  and  upon  the  balance  of  its  evi- 
dence not  probable  in  any. 

But  it  is  needless  to  contend  against  a  suppo- 
'^—  wo  manifestly  nsaonary.    AU  men,  in  all 


times,  must  have  perceived,  thai  the  soul,  how- 
ever it  might  continue  to  exist  after  its  separa- 
tion from  the  body^  did  not  ordinarily  appear 
on  earth :  and,  till  it  had  appeared,  they  could 
have  no  reason  for  supposing,  in  opposition  to 
their  past  experience,  that  it  ever  would.  The 
departed  spirit,  for  aught  they  could  foresee, 
might  always  survive  invisibly  ;  and  their  be- 
lief, if  they  afterwards  entertained  any,  coold 
be  induced  only  by  their  sensible  perception  of 
its  appearance. 

Accordingly,  tradition  informs  us,  that  senai 
ble  evidence  has  not  been  wanting  in  this  case. 
In  every  age  and  country  the  phetiiamoos  ap* 
pearance  of  the  soul  has  been  believed,  not  on 
the  authority  of  conjecture,  but  on  the  attesta* 
tions  of  persons  who  severaUr  declared  them* 
selves  eyewitnesses  of  it  in  distinct  instance. 
If  it  be  said,  that  these  attestadona  might  all  be 
founded,  as  many  of  them  confessedly  were,  is 
delusion  or  imposture;  still  it  wiU  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  account  for  so  genoal  a 
consent  in  so  strange  a  fiction.  One  true  is* 
port  that  a  spirit  has  been  seen,  may  give  ooeS' 
ston  and  birth  to  many  fidse  reports  of  aimyir 
incidents.  But  universal  and  uneoncerted  testi> 
mony  to  a  snpeiiiatural  casualty  crannoi  alwan 
be  untrue ;  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  they  wbo 
lived  in  distant  ages  and  nations,  who  ncwr 
kBttrd  of  mu  mnatker^  should  agree,  either  in  a 
delusion  or  imposture  so  remote  fixm  eommoB 
conception,  and  so  unlike  any  thing  obeervable 
in  the  Ordinary  course  of  eventa.  An  appcsN 
ing  spirit  is  a  prodigy  too  singular  in  its  nature 
to  bcMBome  a  subject  of  genend  invention.  That 
this  prodigy  has  oeen  every  where  ooantorfeitAl, 
proves  only  that  it  has  every  where  in  reaJity 
occurred  to  view.  The  fable  bears  witness  to 
the  fact  of  its  existence  ;  and,  to  a  mind  not  in- 
fluenced by  popular  prejudice,  it  will  be  scarce 
possible  to  beheve,  that  apparitiona  of  the  dead 
could  have  been  vouched  m  all  coontriea,  had 
they  never  been  seen  in  any. 

The  opinion  we  have  been  considering,  wh^ 
ther  true  or  false,  may  at  last  be  thought  of  toe 
trivial  moment  to  require  or  justify  a  discussioii 
in  this  place.  But  to  show  the  credibility  «•" 
this  opinion,  chiefly  by  our  author's  own  argih 
ments,  to  which  nothing  of  equal  weight  can  be 
added,  seemed  not  only  due  to  him  on  the  {»«> 
sent  occasion,  but  requisite  in  another  important 
view.  .  Appearances  of  departed  spirits  are  oc- 
casionally recorded  in  Scripture  \*  and  as  all 
indiscriminate  objections  against  the  reality  of 
such  appearances  hence  evidently  impeach  the 
testimony  of  Scripture,  the  above  notice  of  the 
fallacy  of  some  currently  uifed  objections  of 
this  sort  was  not  unseasonable,  and  may  not,  it 
18  hoped,  be  altogether  naeless.  It  was  the  au 
perstition  of  the  dark  a^  to  believe  in  many 
false  miracles  and  appantions ;  whence  it  seema 
often  the  insinuated  wisdom  cif  our  enlighleaed 
times,  to  accept  none,  however  authenticated  in 
any  age,  for  true :  as  if  the  folly  of  baseiess  ok 
belief  were  less  than  that  of  credulitjr ;  and  k 
were  not  the  province  of  instructed  judameot 
to  decide  in  no  case  eapiidously  or  bundly, 
resist  prejudice,  and  be  determmed  by  en* 
dence. 

Onoaea  Svajuuft 
Uington,  Kay  9d,  1789. 
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1738. 

ON  MT  BULTB-OAT. 

September  16th, 
O  Gk)D,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  man* 
kind,  Father  of  all  mercies,  I,  thine  onwortfa^r 
servant,  do  give  Thee  most  humble  thanks,  for 
all  thy  ffoodness  and  loving-kindness  to  me.  I 
bless  Thee  for  my  creation,  preservation,  and  re> 
demption,  for  the  knowledge  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Chnst,  for  the  means  of  grace  ana  the  hope  of 
gloiy.  In  the  days  of  childbood  and  youth,  in  the 
midst  of  weakness,  blindness,  and  danger.  Thou 
hast  protected  mc:  amidst  afflictions  of  mind, 
body,  and  estate,  Tnou  hast  supported  me;  and 
amidst  vanity  and  wickedness  Imu  hast  spared 
me.  Qrant,  O  merciful  Father,  that  I  may  have 
a  lively  sense  of  thy  mercies.  Create  in  me  a  con- 
trite heart,  that  I  may  worthily  lament  mj^  sins 
mnd  acknowledge  my  wiskedness,  and  obtain  re- 
niission  and  forgiveness,  through  the  s atidaction 
of  Jesus  Chiist  And,  O  Lc^  enable  me,  by 
thy  grace,  to  redeem  the  time  which  I  have  spent 
in  sloth,  vanity,  and  wickedness ;  to  make  use  of 
thy  gifls  to  the  honour  of  thy  name ;  to  lead  a 
new  life  in  thy  faith,  fear,  ana  love ;  and  finally 
to  obtain  everlasting  life.  Grant  this,  Almighty 
JLiord,  for  the  merits  and  through  the  mediation  of 
our  most  holy  and  blessed  Saviour,  Jesus  Chiist; 
to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Three 
Persons  and  One  God,  be  all  honour  ana  g^ry, 
world  without  end.  Amen. 
Transcribed,  June  26th,  176S. 
Tl^s  IS  the  first  solemn  prayer,  of  which  I  haye 
a  copy.  Whether  I  eomposed  apy  before 
Ihis  I  question. 


1744-6. 

Jimwary  !«<. 
Almighty  and  eveiiasting  Gkxl.  in  whose  hands 
are  life  and  death,  by  wbcwe  will  all  things  were 
created,  and  by  whose  providence  they  are  sus- 
tained, I  return  Thee  thanks  that  Thou  oast  given 
me  life,  and  that  Thou  hast  continued  it  to  this 
time ;  that  Thou  hast  hitherto  forborne  to  snatch 
me  away  in  the  midst  of  sin  and  folly,  and  hast 
permitted  me  still  to  enjoy  the  means  of  grace, 
and  vouchsafed  to  call  me  yet  again  to  repentance. 
Grant,  O  merciful  Lord,  that  thy  call  may  not  be 
yain ;  that  my  life  may  not  be  continued  to  in- 
«vease  my  guilt,  and  that  thy  gracious  forbeaimnce 
ipay  not  luirden  my  heart  in  wickedness.  Let 
me  remember,  O  my  God,  that  as  days  and  years 
pass  over  me,  I  approach  nearer  to  the  grave, 
where  there  is  no  repentance ;  and  grant,  tMt  by 
the  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  so  pass 
85 


through  this  fife,  that  I  may  obtain  life 
for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiist 


1747-6. 


ut. 


Abnigfaty  and  most  merdful  Father,  who  hail 
not  yet  suflered  me  to  fall  into  the  grave ;  grant 
that  I  may  so  remember  my  past  life,  as  to  repent 
of  the  days  and  years  which  I  have  spent  in  fefu 
getfulness  of  thy  mercy,  and  neglect  of  my  oww 
salvation ;  and  so  use  the  time  which  Thou  shall 
yet  allow  me,  as  that  I  may  become  every  da^* 
more  <filigent  in  the  duties  which  m  thy  providenotf 
shall  be  assigned  me;  and  that,  when  at  last  I 
shall  be  call^  to  iudgmen^  I  may  be  received  «r 
a  good  and  faithfiil  servant  mto  everlasting  happi- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Chhst  our  hoid. 
Amen. 


1749-60. 

Jamtary  Ut,  after  On  the  morning. 
Ahnighty  God,  by  whose  will  I  was  created^ 
and  by  whose  proviaence  I  have  been  sustained, 
by  whose  mercy  I  have  been  called  to  the  know- 
ledge of  my  Redeemer,  and  by  whose  srace  what- 
ever I  have  thouffht  or  acted  aceeptaUe  to  The* 
has  been  inspired  and  directed ;  grant,  O  Loid, 
that  in  reviewmg  my  past  life,  I  may  recoDect  tlay 
mercies  to  my  preservation,  m  whatever  state 
Thou  preparest  for  me:  that  in  affliction  I  mar 
remember  how  often  I  have  been  succoured ;  and 
in  prosperity  may  know  and  confess  from  whose 
hand  the  blessing  is  received.  Let  me,  O  Loid| 
BO  reixknnber  my  sins,  that  I  may  abolish  them  hf 
true  repentance,  and  so  improve  the  year  to  whicn 
Thou  hast  graciously  extended  my  life,  and  all 
the  years  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  that  I 
may  hourly  become  purer  m  thy  sight ;  so  diat  I 
may  live  in  thy  fear,  and  die  in  thy  fevoar,  and 
find  mercy  at  the  last  day,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Chiist.    Amen. 


PRATCR  ON  THB  RAM  BLBB. 

Almighty  God.  the  dver  of  all  good  thmfiL 
without  whose  hdp  all  labour  is  inefiectind,  and 
without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly:  giao^ 
t  beseech  Thee,  that  in  this  my  undertakings  tl^ 
Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  bm 
that  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  tlie  aalfilkMI 
both  of  myself  and  otners;  grant  this,  Q  LflM( 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 
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1752. 


Praters*  composed  bt  me  on  the  death  or 

MT   WIFE,  AND  REPOSITED  AMONG   HER   MEMO- 
'     RIALS,  MAT  8th,  1758. 

Deua  exwdL Heu ! 

April  94(4, 1703. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  lovest 
those  whom  thou  pnnishest,  and  tumest  away  thy 
anger  from  ttie  penitent,  look  down  with  pity  upon 
my  sorrows,  and  grant  that  the  affliction  whidi  it 
has  pleased  Thee  to  bring  upon  me,  may  awaken 
my  conscience,  enforce  my  resolutions  of  a  better 
life,  askd  impress  upon  me  such  conviction  of  thy 
power  and  goodness,  that  I  may  place  in  Thee 
mv  only  feliaty,  and  endeavour  to  please  Thee  in 
all  my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Grant,  O 
Lord,  that  I  may  not  languish  in  fruitless  and  un- 
Rvailing  sorrow,  but  that  I  may  consider  from 
whose  hand  all  good  and  evil  is  received,  and  may 
remember  that  I  am  punished  for  my  sins,  and 
hope  for  comfort  only  by  repentance.  Grant,  O 
merciful  God,  that  by  the  assistance  of  thjr  Holy 
Spirit  I  may  repent  and  be  comforted,  obtain  that 
peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  pass  the  resi- 
due  of  my  life  in  humble  resignation  and  cheerful 
obedience ;  and  when  it  shalTplease  Thee  to  call 
me  from  this  mortal  state,  resign  myself  into  thy 
kands  with  faith  and  confidence,  and  finally  ol>- 
tain  mercy  and  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  LorcL    Amen. 

April  35(j|,  1753. 
O  Lord,  our  heavenly  Father,  almighty  and 
most  merciful  God,  in  whose  hands  are  lite  and 
death,  who  givest  and  takest  away,  castest  down 
and  raisest  up,  look  with  mercy  on  the  affliction 
of  thy  unwortny  servant,  turn  away  thine  anger 
from  rae,  and  speak  peace  to  my  troubled  souL 
Grant  me  the  assistance  and  comfort  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  that  I  may  remember  with  thankfulness 
the  blessings  so  long  enjoyed  by  me  in  the  society 
of  my  departed  wife ;  miake  me  so  to  think  on  her 
precepts  and  example,  that  I  may  imitate  what* 
ever  was  in  her  life  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  and 
avoid  all  b^  which  she  offended  Thee.  Forgive 
mc,  O  merciful  Lord,  all  my  sins,  and  enable  me 
to  begin  and  perfect  that  reformation  which  I 
promised  her,  and  to  persevere  in  that  resolution, 
which  she  imdiored  I'hee  to  continue,  in  the  pur- 
poses which  I  recorded  in  thy  sight,  when  she  lay 
dead  before  me,  in  obedience  to  thy  laws,  and 
fiuth  in  thy  word.  And  now,  O  Lord,  release  me 
from  ray  sorrow,  fill  me  with  iust  hopes,  true 
&ith,  and  holy  consolations^  ana  enable  roe  to  do 
my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  Thou  bast 
been  pleased  to  call  me,  without  disturbance  from 
fruitless  grie(  or  tumultuous  imaginations :  that 
b  all  my  thoughts,  words,  and  actioos,  I  may 

rorify  t^  Holy  Name,  and  finally  obtam,  what 
hope  Thou  hast  granted  to  thy  departed  ser- 
vant, everlastbg  joy  and  felicity,  tlirough  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.    Araen. 

Jfdy  6<ft,  1799. 
O  Lord,  our  haavenly  Father,  without  whom 
•U  purposes  are  frustrate,  all  efforts  are  vain, 
mnt  me  the  assisUnce  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
i  may  not  sorrow  as  one  without  hope,  but  may 
now  return  to  the  duties  of  my  present  state  with 
humble  confidence  in  thy  protection,  and  so  go- 


vern my  thoughts  and  tctioiis,  that  neitlMr  b«» 
ness  may  witl:^raw  my  mind  from  Thee,  imv  iA^ 
ness  lay  me  open  to  vain  ima^atioas;  that 
neither  praise  may  fill  me  with  pnde,  nor  csnaoia 
with  discontent ;  hut  that  in  the  changes  of  tfais 
life,  I  may  fix  my  heart  upon  the  reward  wfaidi 
Tnou  hast  promised  to  them  that  serve  Thee,  and 
tiiat  whatever  things  are  true,  whatever  thin^ 
are  honest,  whatever  things  are  just,  whatever  are 
pure,  whatever  are  lovely,  whatever  are  of  good 
\  report,  wherein  there  is  virtue,  wherein  there  i3 
^  praise,  I  ma^  think  upon  and  do,  and  obtain  merer 
and  everlasting  happiness.  Grant  this,  O  Loni, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ     Amen. 

Our  Father,  &c — The  grace,  Ac 
May  6th.    I  used  this  service,  written  Apd 
S4th,85th. 

May  Gth,  as  preparatory  to  my  return  to  life 
to-morrow. 

Moxi^oc  o\  vtKfol  ol  h  Ko^  ixo^^^CKoms  irifn. 

Jipoc  xiT.  11 


*(¥is  tha4oar  foUowinf  prAjram  1 


JSpril  96th,  175S,  being  after  IS  at  mgkt  of  thefiA 
O  Lord,  Governor  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  in 
whose  hands  are  embodied  and  departed  spirit^ 
if  Thou  hast  ordained  the  aoals  of  the  dead  to 
minister  to  the  livmg,  and  appointed  my  departed 
wife  to  have  care  of  me,  grant  that  I  may  eajoy 
the  good  efllects  of  her  attention  and  mmiitr>> 
tion,  whether  exercised  by  appearance,  impulses, 
dreams,  or  in  any  other  marmer  agreeable  to  tfay 
government ;  forgive  my  presumption,  enlighten 
my  u^rance,  and  however  meaner  agents  are 
empbyedj  ^rant  me  the  blessed  influences  of  thv 
Holy  Spmt,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


BBPORS  Airr  »BW  STUDY. 

^oveiHoei* 

Almighty  God,  in  whose  hands  are  all  the 
powers  of  man ;  who  gtvest  undenttandinf,  and 
takest  it  away;  who,  as  it  seemeth  good  unto 
Thee,  enlightenest  the  thoughts  of  rae  simple, 
and  darkenest  the  meditations  of  the  wise,  be 
present  with  me  m  my  studies  and  inquiries. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  not  lavish  awa^  the 
life  which  Thou  hast  given  me  on  useless  trifles, 
nor  waste  it  in  vain  searches  after  things  which 
Thou  hast  hidden  from  me. 

Enable  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  so  to  shun  slodi 
and  negligence,  that  every  day  may  discharge 
part  of  the  task  which  Tlioa  Hast  allotted  lae ; 
and  so  further  with  thy  help  that  labour  which, 
without  tfay  help,  must  be  inefiectual,  that  1  nay 
obtain  in  all  my  undertakings,  such  success  as 
will  most  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvatioo  of 
my  own  soul,  for  the  sake  of  Jemia  Christ  Amen. 


AFTBR  TIMB  WBOUOBNTLT  AND  OITPROPITABLT 
SPENT. 

Kovember  \9tk. 
O  Lord,  in  whose  haiufe  aie  tafe  and  death,  by 
whose  power  I  am  sustained,  and  b}r  whose  mercy 
[  am  spared,  look  down  upon  me  with  pity.  For* 
give  me,  that  I  have  this  day  neglected  the  doty 
which  Thou  hast  assigned  to  it,  and  sufiered  tM 
hours,  of  which  I  must  give  aooouot,  to  pass  away 
without  any  endeavour  to  aocompliahthj  wffl,or  Is 


PRAYERS  Ain)  MEDITATldNa 
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promote  nuT  own  salTation.  Make  me  to  remem- 
Der.  O  God,  that  every  day  is  thy  gif^  and  ought 
to  be  need  according  to  th^  command.  Grant 
me,  therefore,  so  to  repent  or  my  negligence,  that 
I  may  obtain  mercy  from  Thee,  and  pass  the  time 
whicn  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me  m  diligent  pei^ 
fonnance  of  thy  commands,  through  Jesus  Christ 


1763. 


ON   BASTBR  DAT. 

Jlpnlfnd. 

O  Lord,  who  givest  the  crace  of  repentance, 
and  hearest  the  prayers  of  the  penitent,  grant, 
that,  by  true  contniion,  I  may  obtam  forgiveness  of 
all  the  sins  committed,  and  of  all  duties  neglected 
in  my  union  with  the  wife  whom  Thou  hasttaken 
ijrom  me ;  for  the  nefflect  of  joint  devotion,  patient 
exhortation,  and  mild  instruction.  And,  O  Lord, 
who  canst  change  evil  to  good,  grant  that  the  loss 
of  my  wife  may  so  mortify  all  inordinate  aflections 
in  me,  that  1  may  henceforth  please  Thee  by 
holiness  of  life. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me, 
I  commend  to  thy  fatherly  goodness  the  soul  of 
my  departed  wife ;  beseeching  Thee  to  grant  her 
wnatever  is  best  in  her  present  state,  and  finally 
to  receive  her  to  eternal  happiness.  All  this  I 
beg  for  Jesus  Christ^s  sake,  whose  death  I  am 
DOW  about  to  commemorate.  To  whom,  &c. 
Amen. 

This  I  repeated  sometimes  at  church. 


1764. 

n.  LACR.  [rLENTIBUB  LACRTMI8.] 
Mareh  Xtk,  in  the  morning. 
O  God,  who  on  this  day  wert  pleased  to  take 
from  me  my  dear  wife,  sanctify  to  roe  my  sorrows 
and  reflections.  Grant,  that  I  may  renew  and 
practise  the  resolutions  which  I  mstde  when  thy 
afflicting  hand  was  upon  me.  Let  the  remenv- 
brance  of  thy  judgments,  by  which  my  wife  is 
taken  away,  awaken  me  to  repentance ;  and  the 
sense  of  thy  mercy,  by  which  I  am  t  pared,  strength- 
en my  hope  and  confidence  in  Thee,  that  by  the 
assistance  and  comfort  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may 
so  pass  through  things  temporal,  as  finally  to  gain 
everlasting  happiness,  and  to  pass,  by  a  holy  and 
happy  death,  into  the  ioy  which  Thou  hast  pre- 
pared for  those  that  love  Thee.  Grant  this,  O 
Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
The  melancholy  of  this  day  hung  long  upon 

me. 
Of  the  resolutions  made  this  day,  I  m  some 
measure  kept  that  of  breaking  from  indo- 
lence. 


March  fath,  1764. 
Abnighty  God,  youchsafe  to  sanctify  unto  me 
die  reflections  and  resolutions  of  this  day;  let 
not  my  sorrow  be  unprofitable ;  let  not  my  reso- 
lutions be  vain.  Qnnt  that  my  grief  may  produce 
true  repentance,  so  that  I  may  live  to  please  Thee ; 
•nd  wnen  the  time  shall  come  that  Imust  die  like 
Mr  whom  Thou  haft  taken  fiom  me,  grant  me 


eternal  happiness  in  thy  presence,  threugh  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1755. 

0»   THB    ITUDT   OF  PmLOSOPHT,  AM  AM   DISTEO- 
MBVT  W  UVINO. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  ordained  labour  to  be  the  kil 
of  man,  and  seest  the  necessities  of  all  th^  cres^ 
tures,  bless  my  studies  and  endeavours ;  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me ;  and  if  it  shall  be  thy 
good  pleasure  to  intrust  me  with  plenty,  give  roe 
a  compassionate  heart,  that  I  may  be  ready  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  others ;  let  neither  pover^ 
nor  riches  estrange  my  heart  from  Thee,  but  assist 
me  with  thy  grace  so  to  live  as  that  I  may  die  in 
thyfavour,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  ChrisU    Amen. 

This  study  was  not  pursued. 

Tmnscribed  June  26th,  1768. 


1756. 

January  It/,  afternoon 
Almijghty  and  everlasting  God,  in  whom  we 
live  ana  move,  and  have  our  being;  glorv  be  to 
Thee  for  nrjr  recovery  from  sickness,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of^my  life.  Grant,  O  my  God,  that  I 
may  improve  tne  year  which  I  am  now  beginning, 
and  all  the  days  which  Thou  shalt  add  to  my  lifo^ 
by  serious  repentance  and  diligent  obedience  { 
that  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  use  the 
means  of  grace  to  my  own  salvation,  and  at  lael 
enjoy  thy  presence  in  eternal  happiness,  for  Jeans 
Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


HILL  BOOTHBT'S   DEATH. 

Jan.  17M. 

0  Lord  God,  almighty  disposer  of  all  things, 
in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  who  givest 
comforts  and  takest  them  away,  I  return  Thee 
thanks  for  the  good  example  of  Hill  Boothby, 
whom  Thou  hast  now  taken  away,  and  implore 
thy  grace,  that  I  may  improve  the  opportumty  of 
instruction  which  Inou  hast  afforded  me, by  the 
knowledge  of  her  life,  and  by  the  sense  of  bet 
death ;  that  I  may  consider  the  uncertainty  of  my 
nresent  state,  snd  apply  myself  earnestly  to  the 
(iuties  which  Thou  hast  set  before  me,  that  livug 
in  thy  fear,  I  may  die  in  thy  favour,  through  Jei 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

1  commend,  &c  W.  and  H.  B. 
Transcribed  June  86th,  1768. 


WHKN  MT  STS  WAS  RESTORED  TO  ITS  V8S. 
February  15th,  1760. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  restored  light  to  mgf 
eye,  and  enabled  me  to  pursue  again  the  studies 
which  Thou  hast  set  before  me ;  teach  me,  by 
the  diminution  of  my  sight,  to  remember  that 
whatever  I  possess  is  thy  gift,  and  by  its  reooyeiyv 
to  hope  for  thy  mercy:  aixi,  O  Lord,  take  not  tiif 
Holy  Spirit  from  me;  but  gruit  that  I  ma/ust 
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tinr  bounties  according  to  tfay  will,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


niTRODOCTOET  PRATER. 

Uareh  39(A,  1750. 
O  Gh)d,  who  desirest  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
look  down  with  merer  upon  roe,  now  daring  to 
call  upon  thee.  Let  diy  Holy  Spirit  8o  purify  mj 
aflbctions,  and  exalt  my  desires,  that  my  prayer 
wmy  b«  acoepCaUe  in  thy  sight,  thiou^  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen. 


March  -JSth^  ab&ut  9  in  the  morning. 
Almighty  Gk>d,  our  Heavenly  Father,  whose 
jodgments  terminate  in  mercy,  grant,  I  beseech 
Thee,  that  the  remembrance  ot  my  wife,  whom 
Thou  hast  taken  from  me,  may  not  load  m^  loul 
with  unprofitable  sorrow,  bat  may  excite  in  me 
true  repentance  of  my  sins  and  negugences  ;  and, 
by  the  co-operation  of  thygrace,  may  produce  in 
me  a  new  lire,  pleasing  to  Tnee.  Grant  that  the 
loss  of  my  wife  may  teach  me  the  true  use  of  the 
blessings  which  are  yet  left  me;  and  that,  how- 
ever berefl  of  woridly  comforts,  I  may  find  peace 
and  refuse  in  thy  service,  Uirough  Jesus  Christ 
oar  Lor£    Amen. 


1757. 

Jan.  l«f,  at  3  in  the  morning. 
'  Almighty  God,  who  hast  brought  me  to  the 
beginning  of  another  year,  and  by  prolonging  my 
lift  invitest  to  repentance,  forgive  me  that  I  have 
nispent-the  time  past ;  enable  me,  from  this  in- 
stant, to  amend  my  hfe  according  to  thy  holy 
word  ;  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  so 
pass  through  thin^  temporal,  as  not  finally  to  lose 
the  things  etemalT    O  GKxL  hear  my  prayer  for 


)  things 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 


Amen. 


£aster  Eve. 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  desirest 
■ot  the  death  of  a  sinner^  look  oown  in  mercy 
upon  me.  depraved  with  vam  imaginations,  and 
entangled  in  long  habits  of  sin.  Grant  me  that 
grace,  without  which  I  can  neither  will  nor  do 
what  is  acceptable  to  Thee.  Pardon  my  sins  ; 
remove  the  impediments  that  hinder  my  obe- 
dience ;  enable  me  to  shake  ofi*  sloth,  and  to  re- 
deem the  time  mispent  in  idleness  and  sin,  by  a 
diligent  application  of  the  days  yet  remaining,  to 
the  duties  which  thy  providence  shall  allot  me. 
O  God,  ffrant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  re- 
pent and  amend  my  life ;  grant  me  contrition, 
grant  me  resolution  lor  the  imke  of  Jesus  Christ, 
to  whose  covenant  I  now  implore  admission^  of 
the  benefits  of  whose  death  I  implore  participa- 
tion. ^  For  his  sake  have  mercy  on  me,  O  God  ; 
for  his  sake,  O  Gh>d,  pardon  and  receive  me. 


Sept  18^  1757. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  by  whose 
Hovidence  my  life  has  been  prolonged,  and  who 
iMSt  gEtntad  me  now  to  begin  another  year  of 


probatbn,  vouchsale  me  EQeh  Ensistaiire  of  tty 
Holy  Spirit,  that  the  continuanoe  of  my  life  naj 
not  ado  to  the  measure  of  my  guilt ;  but  that  I 
may  so  repent  of  the  days  and  years  passed  is 
neglect  o(^  the  duties  which  Thoa  hast  set  before 
me,  in  vain  thou^its,  in  sloth  and  in  folly,  that  I 
may  apply  my  heart  to  true  wisdom,  by  mligence 
redeem  the  time  lost,  and  by  repentance  obtain 
pardon,  for  the  sake  of  Jems  ChiisL    Amen. 


175a 

Easter  Dst. 


March  »A. 


Almighty  and  roost  merciful  Father,  who  hut 
created  me  to  love  and  to  serve  Thee,  enable  me 
so  to  partake  of  the  Saciament  in  whidi  the 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  is  commemorated,  that  I 
may  henceforward  lead  a  new  life  in  tfay  faith  and 
fear.  Thou,  who  knowest  my  frailties  and  infi^ 
mities,  strengthen  and  support  nie  ;  grant  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that,  after  all  my  lapses,  I  may  now 
continue  stead&st  in  obedience,  that,  after  loitf 
habits  of  negligence  and  sin,  I  may,  at  laiA,  woii 
out  my  salvation  with  diligence  and  constancy; 
purify  my  thoughts  from  pollutions,  and  fix  my 
afiections  on  thmgs  eternal  Much  of  my  time 
past  has  been  lost  in  sfoth:  1^  not  whatremaini, 
O  Lord,  be  given  me  in  vain  ;  but  let  me  from 
this  time,  lead  a  better  hfe,  and  serve  thee  with  a 
ouiet  mmd,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


March  TSth,  1738. 
Almighty  and  eternal  God,  who  givest  Ufe  and 
takest  it  away,  grant  that  while  thou  shalt  prolong 
my  continuance  on  earth,  1  may  live  with  a  due 
sense  of  thy  mercy  and  forbearance,  and  let  the 
remembrance  of  her,  whom  thy  hand  has  sepa- 
rated from  me,  teach  me  to  consider  the  shoitneai 
and  uncertainty  of  Ufe,  and  to  use  ail  diligence  to 
obtain  eternal  napmness  in  thy  presence.  O  God, 
enable  me  to  avoid  doth,  and  to  attend  heedfullj 
and  constantly  to  thy  word  and  worslupw  What- 
ever was  good  in  tlie  example  of  my  depart^ 
wife,  teach  me  to  follow  ;  and  whatever  waa 
amiss  give  me  grace  to  shun,  that  my  affliction 
may  be  sanctified,  and  that,  remembering  how 
much  every  day  brings  me  nearer  to  the  grave,  I 
may  every  day  purify  my  mind,  and  amend  mj 
life,  by  the  assisUnce  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  till  at 
Isst  I  shall  be  accepted  by  Thee,  for  Jesus  Christ*s 
sake.    Amen. 


SepL  19,  horA  primA  wafufrwA 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  yet 
sparest  ana  yet  supportest  me,  who  supportestrae 
in  my  weakness,  and  sparest  me  in  my  sins,  and 
hast  now  granted  to  me  to  begin  another  year, 
enable  me  to  improve  the  time  which  is  yet  before 
me,  to  thy  gfoiy  and  my  own  salvation.  Impress 
upon  my  soiil  such  repentance  of  the  daja 
mispent  m  idleness  and  folly,  that  I  may  senco- 
forward  diligently  attend  to  the  business  of  mv 
station  in  this  world,  and  to  all  the  duties  whicii 
thou  hast  commanded.  Let  thy  Holy  Spirit  OQm> 
fort  and  guide  me,  that  in  my  pasmgo  thnHiylb 


PEATER8  AND  MEDrTAlTOna 


terr 


the  pthifl  or  pleasures  of  tiie  present  state,  I  may 
never  be  tempted  to  forgetfulness  of  Thee.  Let 
my  life  be  useful,  and  my  death  be  happ3r ;  let  me 
live  according  to  thy  laws,  and  die  with  just  con* 
fidence  in  thy  mercy,  ibrtne  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

This  year  I  hope  to  learn  diligence. 


1759. 

Jon.  sad 

THE  DAT  ON  WHICH  MT  DEAR  MOTHER  WAS 
BURIED.  REPEATED  ON  MT  FAST,  WITH  THE 
ADDITION. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  in  whose  hands 
are  life  and  death,  sanctify  unto  me  the  sorrow 
which  I  now  feeL  Forgive  me  whatever  I  have 
done  unkindly  to  my  mother,  and  whatever  I  have 
omitted  to  do  kindly.  Make  me  to  remember 
her  good  precepts  and  good  example,  and  to  re- 
form my  hfe  according  to  thy  holy  word,  that  I 
may  lose  no  more  opportunities  of  good.  I  am 
sorrowful,  O  Lord  ;  let  not  my  sorrow  be  without 
fruit  Let  it  be  followed  bv  holy  resolutions,  and 
lasting  amendment,  that  wnen  1  shall  die  like  my 
mother  I  may  be  received  to  everlasting  life. 

I  commend,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful, 
into  th v  hands,  the  soul  of  my  departed  mother, 
beseecning  Thee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  most 
beneficial  to  her  in  her  present  state. 

0  Lord,  grant  me  tnyHoly  Spirit,  and  have 
mercy  upon  me  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

And,  O  Lord,  grant  unto  me,  that  am  now 
about  to  return  to  the  common  comforts  and 
business  of  the  world,  such  moderation  in  all  en- 
joyments, such  diligence  in  honest  labour,  and 
such  purity  of  mind,  that  amidst  the  changes, 
miseries,  or  pleasures  of  life,  I  may  keep  my  mind 
fixed  upon  Thee,  and  improve  every  day  in  grace, 
till  I  shall  be  received  into  thy  kingdom  of  eternal 
happiness. 

1  returned  thanks  for  my  mother*s  good  ex- 
ample, and  implored  pardon  -for  neglecting  it 

I  returned  thanks  for  the  alleviation  of  my 
sorrow. 

The  dream  of  my  brother  I  shall  remember. 


whatever  may  most  promote  their  present  and 
eternal  joy. 

O  Lord,  hear  my  prayers  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake,  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
three  persons  and  one  God,  be  all  honour  rm 
glory,  worid  without  end.    Amen. 

O  Lord,  let  the  change  which  I  am  now  mak- 
mg  in  outward  things,  produce  in  me  such  a 
CMnge  of  manners,  as  may  fit  me  for  the  gntX 
change  through  which  my  wife  has  passed. 


1760. 


Sept  ISM. 


IfareA  34,  1769, 
rather  35,  after  Hat  night. 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  faUier,  who  hast 
graciously  prolonged  my  life  to  this  time,  and  by 
the  chanfife  of  outward  things  which  I  am  now  to 
make,  caSest  me  to  a  change  of  inward  affections, 
and  to  a  reformation  of  roy  thoughts,  words,  and 
practices  ;  vouchsafe,  merciful  Lord,  that  this  call 
may  not  be  vain.  Forgive  me  whatever  has  been 
amiss  in  the  state  which  I  am  now  leaving,  idle- 
ness, and  neglect  of  thy  word  and  worship.  Grant 
roe  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course 
which  I  am  now  beginning  may  proceed  accord- 
ing to  thy  laws,  and  end  m  the  enioyment  of  thy 
favour.  GKve  me,  O  Lord,  pardon  and  peace, 
that  I  may  serve  Thee  with  numble  confidence, 
and  after  this  life,  enjoy  thy  presence  in  eternal 
happmess. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me, 
1  conmiend  to  thy  Fatheriy  goodness,  my  father, 
my  brother,  my  wife,  my  momer.  I  beseech  Thee 
ta  look  mercifully  upon  them,  and  grant  them 


Resolved,  D[eo]  '}[uvtmie]. 

To  combat  notions  of  obligatioiL 

To  apply  to  study. 

To  reclaim  imagmations. 

To  consult  the  resolves  on  Tetty's  oofiin. 

To  rise  early. 

To  study  religion. 

To  go  to  church. 

To  drink  less  strong  liquors. 

To  keep  a  ioumaL 

To  oppose  laziness,  by  doing  what  is  to  be  < 

tomorrow. 
Rise  as  early  as  I  can. 
Send  for  books  for  Hist  of  War. 
Put  books  in  order. 
Scheme  of  life. 

O  Almighty  God,  merdfiil  Father,  who  hast 
continued  my  life  to  another  year,  grant  that  I 
may  spend  the  time  which  thou  shaltyet  give  me 
in  such  obedience  to  thy  word  and  wiU,  that, 
finally,  I  may  obtain  everlasting  life.  Grant  that 
I  may  repent  and  forsake  my  sins  before  the 
misenes  or  age  fall  upon  me ;  and  that,  wK9e 
my  strength  yet  remains,  I  may  tise  it  to  thy  ^rj 
and  my  own  salvation,  by  the  assistance  oil  tfaj 
Holy  Spirit,  for  Jesus  Cnrist's  sake.    Amen. 


1761. 
Easter  Eve. 

Since  the  communion  of  last  Easter,  I  have  led  a 
life  so  dissipated  and  useless^  and  my  terrora 
and  perplexities  have  so  much  mcreased,  that  1 
am  under  ereat  depression  and  discourm* 
ment ;  yet  I  purpose  to  present  myself  before 
God  to-morrow,  with  humble  hope  that  he  will 
not  break  the  bruised  reed. 

Come  unto  me  sO  ye  that  travaiL 

I  have  resolved,  I  hope  not  presumptooiisl}r>  tiQ  I 
am  afraid  to  resolve  again.  Yet,  hoping  in 
Grod,  I  steadfastly  purpose  to  lead  a  new  fifek 
O  God,  enable  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  eakeu 

My  purpose  is, 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  regulate  my  sleep  as  to  length  and  choice  ef 

hours. 
To  set  down  every  day  what  shall  be  done  the 

day  foUoi^'ing. 
To  keep  a  journal. 
To  worship  God  more  diligenfly. 
To  go  to  cnurch  every  Sunday. 
To  study  the  Scriptures.  ' 

To  read  a  certam  portion  every  week. 
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F&ATERS  AND  MEDITATIOIfa 


Eastbr  Etb. 


Alnughty  and  most  merciful  Father,  look  down 
npon  my  misery  Math  pity :  strengthen  roe  that  I 
may  overcome  all  sinful  habits ;  grant  that  I  may, 
%ritn  effectual  faith,  commemorate  the  death  of 
thy  son  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  all  corrupt  desires 
may  be  extinguished,  and  all  vain  thoughts  may 
be  dispelled.  Enlighten  me  with  true  knowledge, 
animate  me  with  reasonable  hope,  comfort  me 
with  a  just  sense  of  thy  love,  and  assist  me  to 
the  performance  of  afl  holy  purposes,  that  afler 
the  sins,  errors,  and  miseries  of  this  world,  I  may 
obtain  everlasting  happiness  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.    To  whom,  &c.    Amen. 

I  hope  to  attend  on  God  in  his  ordinances  to- 
morrow. 

Trust  in  Ood,  O  my  souL  O  God,  let  me 
trust  in  Thee. 


1762. 

March  78th, 
God  grant  that  I  may  from  this  day, 
JEletum  to  my  studies. 
Labour  diligently. 
Rise  early. 
Live  temperately. 
Read  the  Bible. 
Gk>  to  church. 

O  GU>d,  giver  and  preserver  of  all  life,  by 
whose  power  I  was  created,  and  by  whose  pro- 
vidence I  am  sustained,  look  down  upon  me  with 
tenderness  and  mercy ;  ffrant  that  I  may  not  have 
been  created  to  be  finally  destroyed  ;  that  I  may 
not  be  preserved  to  add  wickedness  to  wicked- 
ness ;  Dut  may  so  repent  me  of  my  sins,  and  so 
order  my  life  to  come,  that  when  I  shall  be  osdled 
hence  like  the  wtfe  whom  Thou  hast  taken  from 
me,  I  may  die  in  peace,  and  in  thj  favour,  and  be 
received  mto  thine  everiasting  kmgdom,  through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  thine 
only  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 


1764. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  by  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ  hast  redeemed  us  from  sin  and 
death,  grant  that  the  commemoration  of  his  pas- 
sion may  quicken  my  repentance,,  increase  my 
hope,  and  strengthen  my  faith  :  that  I  may  la- 
ment and  forsake  my  sins ;  and  for  the  time  which 
Thou  shalt  yet  grant  me,  nwy  avoid  idleness, 
and  nefflect  of  thy  word  and  worship.  Grant  me 
strength  to  be  dihgent  in  the  lawful  employments 
which  shall  be  set  before  me  ;  grant  me  purity 
of  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Grant  me  to 
love  and  study  thy  word,  and  to  fi^uent  thy  wor- 
ship with  pure  affection.  Deliver  and  preserve  me 
from  vain  terrors,  and  grant  that  by  the  grace  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  I  may  so  live,  that  after  this  life 
ended,!  maybe  received  to  everlasting  happiness, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Good  Feioat. 

dfprtV  70th,  1764. 

I  bftTO  made  no  reformation  ;  I  have  lived  totally 
ttMless,  mora  lensuftl  in  thought,  and  more  ad- 


dicted to  wine  and  meat  (?nnt  me,  O  God, 
to  amend  my  life,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Chiift, 
Amen. 

[  hope 

To  put  my  rooms  in  order.* 

I  fasted  all  day. 


Jlpril  2i«l,  1764,  Imthet 
My  indolence,  since  my  last  reception  of  the 
Sacrament,  has  sunk  into  grosser  slu^iahocMi, 
and  my  dissipation  spread  into  wil^  ne^ 
gence.  My  thoughts  have  been  clouded  with 
sensuality  ;  and,  except  that  from  the  beginning 
of  this  year  I  have  in  some  measure  forborne 
excess  of  strong  drink,  my  appetites  have  pre* 
dominated  over  my  reason.  A  kind  of  stranfv 
oblivion  has  overspread  me,  so  that  I  know  not 
what  has  become  of  the  last  year ;  and  per- 
ceive that  inddcntB  and  intelligence  pass  over 
nae  without  leaving  any  impression. 
This  is  not  the  life  to  wluch  heaven  is  promised 
I  purpose  to  approach  the  altar  again  to-mor* 
row.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  receive  the 
Sacrament  with  such  resolutions  of  a  better  life 
as  may  by  thy  grace  be  effectual,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Chnst    Amen. 


April  21st  I  read  the  whole  gospel  of  St  John. 
Then  sat  up  till  the  22d. 

My  purpose  is  from  this  time. 

To  reject  or  expel  sensual  images^  and  idle 
tlioughts. 

To  provide  some  useful  amuBement  for  Idnra 
time. 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  rise  early. 

To  study  a  proper  portion  of  ereiy  day. 

To  worship  God  diligently. 

To  read  the  Scriptures. 

To  let  no  week  pass  without  reading  some  part. 

To  write  down  my  observations. 

I  will  renew  my  resolutions  made  at  Tet^a 
death. 

[  perceive  an  insensibility  and  heaviness  upoomeL 
I  am  less  than  commonly  oppressed  with  the 
sense  of  sin,  and  less  affected  with  the  shame 
of  idleness.  Yet  I  will  not  despair.  I  will 
pray  to  God  for  resolution,  and  will  endeavour 
to  strengthen  my  faith  in  Christ  by  commemo- 
rating his  death. 

[  prayed  for  Tett 

Easter  Day. 

Jiprit  99,  17M 
Having,  before  I  went  to  bed,  composed  the  fore- 
going meditation,  and  the  following  prayer ;  I 
tried  to  compose  myself^  but  slept  unquietly.  I 
rose,  took  tea,  and  prayed  for  resolution  and 
perseverance.  Thought  on  Tetty,  dear  poor 
Tetty,  with  my  eyes  f&L 
[  went  to  church  ;  came  m  at  the  first  of  ths 
Psalms,  and  endeavoured  to  atten'd  the  sernoe^ 
which  I  went  through  without  perturbatioo. 
Afler  sermon,  I  recommended  Tetty  in  a  prayer 
by  herself;  and  my  father,  mother^  broCber, 
and  Bathurst,  in  another.  I  did  it  only  onoe^  so 
far  as  it  might  be  lawful  for  me. 


*  Disordar  I  havs  found  om  great  causa  of  Mlinasi 


PRAYERS  AND  MEDITATIONa 


6T9 


I  then  prmycd  for  resolution  and  perseverance  to 
•mend  my  life.  I  received  soon,  the  communi- 
cants were  many.  At  the  altar,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  ought  to  form  some  resolutions.  I  re- 
solved, in  the  presence  6f  God,  but  without  a 
vow,  to  repel  sinful  thoughts,  to  study  eight 
hours  daily,  and,  I  think,  to  go  to  church  every 
Sunday,  and  read  the  Scriptures.  I  gave  a 
shillinjpr ;  and,  seeing  a  poor  girl  at  the  Sacra- 
ment m  a  bedgown,  gave  her  privately  a  crown, 
though  I  saw  Hart's  Hymns  in  her  hand.  I 
prayed  earnestly  for  amendment,  and  repeated 
my  prayer  at  home.     Dined  with   Misa  W. 

went  to  prayers  at  church ;  went  to  , 

spent  the  evening  not  pleasantly.  Avoided 
wine,  and  tempered  a  very  few  glasses  with 
sherbet    Came  home  and  prayed. 

I  saw  at  the  Sacrament  a  man  meanly  dressed, 
whom  I  have  always  seen  there  at  Easter. 


Easter  Dat. 
Jigainst  loose  Thoughts  and  Idleness. 

•April  22d,  1764,  at  8  morning. 

Almightv  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
created  and  preserved  me,  have  pity  on  my  weak- 
ness and  corruption.  Deliver  me  from  habitual 
wickedness  and  idleness ;  enable  me  touunfy  my 
thoughts,  to  use  the  Acuities  which  Thou  hast 
given  me  with  ho  lest  diligence,  and  to  regulate 
^my  life  by  thy  holy  word. 

Grant  me,  O  Lord,  good  purposes  and  steady 
resolution,  tliat  I  may  repent  my  sins,  and  amend 
my  life.  Deliver  me  from  the  distresses  of  vain 
terror,  and  enable  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  will  and  to 
do  what  may  please  Thee ;  that  when  I  shall  be 
called  away  from  this  present  state,  1  may  obtain 
everlasting  happiness,  through  Jesus  Ciuist  our 
Lord.     Amen. 


Sept,  18rA,  1764,  about  6  evening. 

This  is  my  fifty-sixth  birthday,  the  day  on  which 
1  have  concluded  fifty-five  years. 

2  have  outlived  many  friends.  I  have  felt  many 
sorrows.  I  have  made  few  improvements. 
Since  my  resolution  formed  last  Easter,  1  have 
made  no  advancement  in  knowledge  or  in 
goodness  ;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  I  have  endea- 
voured it     I  am  dejected,  but  not  hopeless. 

0  God,  for  Jesus  Chnsrs  sake,  have  mercy  upon 
me. 

in  the  evening. 

1  went  to  church,  prayed  to  he  loosed  from  the 
chain  of  my  sins.  • 

I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  resolving; 
having  from  the  earhcst  time  almost  tliat  I  can 
remember,  been  forming  schemes  of  a  better 
life.  I  have  done  nothing ;  the  need  of  doing 
therefore  is  pressing,  since  the  time  of  doing  is 
short  O  God,  grant  me  to  resolve  aright,  and 
to  keep  my  fesolutions,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 

Hac  limina  vita,  Stat. 

I  resolve. 
To  study  the  Scriptures ;  I  hope,  in  the  original 
languages.    Six  hundred  and  forty  verses  every 
Sunday,  will  nearly  comprise  the  scriptures  in 
a  yearl 


To  read  good  books ;  to  study  theology. 

To  treasure  in  my  mind  passa^s  for  reooIlMtioii. 

To  rise  early  ;  not  later  than  six,  if  I  can ;  Ihops 
sooner,  but  as  soon  as  I  can. 

To  keep  a  journal,  bcth  of  employment  and  of 
expenses.    To  keep  accounts. 

To  take  care  of  my  nealth,  by  such  means  as  1 
have  designed. 

To  set  down  at  night  some  plan  for  the  morrow. 

Last  year  .1  prayed  on  my  birthday,  by  accom- 
modating the  Morning  Collect  for  grace,  put- 
ting year  for  day.    This  I  did  this  day. 


September  18(A,  1764. 

O  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  desirest  not  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  grant  that  I  may  turn  from  my 
wickedness  and  live.  Enable  me  to  shake  of  aU 
impediments  of  lawful  action,  and  so  to  order  my 
life,  that  increase  of  days  may  produce  increase 
of  grace,  of  tranquillity  of  thought,  and  vigour  in 
duty.  Grant  tliat  my  resolves  may  be  e^ctual 
to  a  holy  life,  and  a  happy  death,  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.    Amen. 

To-morrow  I  purpose  to  regulate  my  room 


1765. 
Easter  Day. 
Jlpril  Ithj  about  S  in  the  mommg 

I  purpose  again  to  partake  of  the  blessed  Sacra- 
ment ;  yet  when  I  consider  bow  vainly  1  have 
hitherto  resolved,  at  this  annual  commemora 
tion  of  my  Saviour's  death,  to  regulate  my  life 
by  his  laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  renew  my 
resolutions.  Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  re 
formed  no  evil  habit,  my  time  has  been  unpro- 
fitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream  that  has 
left  nothmg  behind.  My  memory  grows  con- 
fused, and  I  know  not  how  the  days  pass  over 
me. 
Good  Lord  deliver  me. 

I  will  call  upon  God  to-morrow  for  repentance 
and  amendment  O  heavenly  Father,  let  not 
my  call  be  vain,  but  grant  me  to  desire  what 
may  please  Thee  ;  and  fulfil  those  desires  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

My  resolutions,  which  God  perfect,  are^ 

1.  To  avoid  loose  thoughts. 

2.  To  rise  at  eight  eveiy  morning. 

I  hope  to  extend  these  purposes  to  other  duties ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  combat  evil  habits  sinfly. 
I  purpose  to  rise  at  eight,  because,  thou^  1 
shall  not  yet  rise  early^  it  will  be  much  earlier 
than  I  now  rise,  for  I  often  lie  till  two,  and  will 
gain  me  much  time,  and  tend  to  a  conquest 
over  idleness,  and  give  time  for  other  dutieSi 
I  hope  to  rise  yet  eiuiier. 


Almighty  and  most  mercifiU  Father,  who  hatest 
nothing  tliat  Thou  hast  made,  nor  desirest  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  look  down  with  mercy  upon 
me,  and  grant  that  I  may  turn  from  my  wicked- 
ness and  Uve.  Forffive  tne  days  and  years  which 
I  have  passed  in  fofly,  idleness,  and  sin.  Fill  me 
with  such  sorrow  for  the  time  mispent,  that  I  may 
I  amend  my  life  according  to  tny  boly  word; 
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To  spend  four  honra  eveiy  day  in  itudj,  and  aa 

much  more  as  I  can. 
To  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  in  Greek 

every  Sunday. 
To  rise  at  eight. 

Oct  3d,  — 66.  Of  all  this  I  have  done  nothing. 
I  returned  from  Streatham,  Oct.  Ist,  — 66,  having 

lived  there  more  than  three  months. 


1767. 


Jan.  Utt  Imamane  tcripti. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  in  whose 
hand  are  life  and  death,  as  thou  hast  sufiered  me 
to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year,  grant,  I  be- 
seech Thee,  that  another  year  may  not  be  lost  in 
idleness,  or  squandered  in  unprofitable  employ- 
ment Let  not  sin  prevail  on  the  remaining  part  of 
life,  and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  out  as 
every  day  brings  me  nearer  to  my  end,  let  every 
day  contribute  to  make  my  end  holy  and  happy. 
Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  use  all  enjoyments  with 
due  temperance,  preserve  me  from  unseasonable 
and  immoderate  sleep,  and  enable  me  to  run  with 
diligence  the  race  that  is  set  before  me,  that,  afler 
the  troubles  of  this  life,  I  may  obtain  everlasting 
happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


I  have  been  disturbed  and  unsettled  for  a  long 
time,  and  have  been  without  resolution  to  apply 
to  study  or  to  business,  being  hindered  by  sud- 
den snatches. 

I  have  for  some  days  forborne  wine  and  suppers. 
Abstinence  is  not  easily  practised  in  anotner's 
house ;  but  I  think  it  fit  to  try. 

I  was  extremely  perturbed  in  the  night,  but  have 
had  this  day  more  ease  than  I  expected.  D.  gr. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  such  a  sudden  relief  as  I 
once  had  by  a  good  night's  rest  in  Fetter-lane. 

The  shortness  of  the  time  which  the  common 
order  of  nature  allows  me  to  expect,  is  very  fre- 
quently upon  my  mind.  God  grant  that  it  may 
profit  me. 


^ngU9t  Mth,  1767. 

From  that  time  by  abstinence  I  have  had  more 
ease.  I  have  read  fivQ  books  of  Homer,  and 
hope  to  end  the  6th  to-night  I  have  given 
Mrs. a  guinea. 

By  abstinence  from  wme  and  suppers,  I  obtained 
sudden  and  cr^at  relief,  and  nad  freedom  of 
mind  restored  to  me  ;  which  I  have  wanted  for 
all  this  year,  without  being  able  to  find  any 
means  of  obtaining  it 

I  am  now  about  to  receive,  with  my  old  friend 
Kitty  Chambers,  the  sacrament,  preparatory 
to  her  death.  Grant,  O  God,  that  it  naj  fit 
me.    I  purpose  temperance  for  my  resolution. 

0  God,  enable  me  to  keep  my  purpose  to  thy 
glory. 

6. «.  P.  M. 
1  have  communicated  with  Kitty,  and  kissed  her. 

1  was  for  some  time  distracted,  but  at  last  more 
composed.  I  commended  my  friends  and 
Kitty.  Lucy  and  I  were  much  affected.  Kitty 
is,  I  think  going  to  heaven. 
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Jhtguat  nth.  Vim, 

O  God,  grant  that  I  may  practice  such  tempe- 
rance in  meat,  dnnk,  and  sleep,  and  all  bodily  en- 
joyments, as  may  fit  me  for  the  duties  to  which 
I'hou  shalt  call  me,  and  by  thy  bles^^  procure 
me  freedom  of  thought  and  auieti^^Lf  mind, 
that  I  may  so  serve  Thee  in  tnis  n^^^d  frau 
hfe,  that  I  may  be  received  by  Thee  at  my  death 
to  everlasting  happiness.  Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  deliver  me  not  up  to  vain 
fears;  out  have  mercy  on  me  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

O  God,  who  desirest  not  the  death,  &c. 

O  Lord,  grant  us  increase — 

O  God — pardon  and  peace — 

O  God,  who  k  newest  our  necessities^ 

Our  Father — 


Sundaj/t  Oct.  I8th,  1767. 

Yesterday,  Oct  17th,  at  about  ten  in  the  mommg. 
I  took  my  leave  for  ever  of  my  dear  old  friend 
Catherine  Chambers,  who  came  to  Uve  with  my 
mother  about  1724,  and  has  been  but  Uttle 
parted  fix>m  us  since.  She  buried  my  father, 
my  brother,  and  my  mother.  She  is  now  fiffy* 
eight  years  old. 

I  demred  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  that  we 
were  to  part  forever ;  that  as  Christians,  we 
should  part  with  prayer  ;  and  that  I  would,  il 
she  was  wilUng,  say  a  short  prayer  beside  her. 
She  expressed  great  desire  to  hear  me  ;  and 
held  up  her  poor  hands,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with 
great  tenrour,  while  I  prayed  kneehng  by  her, 
nearly  in  the  following  words  : 

Almighty  and  roost  merciful  Father,  whose  ^ 
loving kmaness  is  overall  thy  woriis, behold,  visit, 
and  relieve  this  thy  servant,  who  is  grieved  with 
sickness.  Grant  that  the  sense  of  her  weakness 
may  add  strength  to  her  faith,  and  seriousness  to 
her  repentance.  And  grant  that  by  the  help  of  thy 
Holy  Soirit,  afler  the  pains  and  labours  of  this 
short  life,  we  may  all  obtain  everlasting  happinessi, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord :  for  whose  sake 
hear  our  prayers.    Amen. 

Our  Father,  &c 

I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part  was 
the  greatest  oain  that  she  had  ever  felt,  and 
that  she  hoped  we  should  meet  again  in  a  better 
place.  I  expressed  with  swelled  eyes,  and  great 
emotion  of  tenderness,  the  same  hopes.  We 
kissed,  and  parted.  I  humbly  hope  to  meet 
again,  and  to  part  no  more. 


1768. 
Bedtimb. 


Umti. 


Almighty  God,  who  scest  that  I  have  no  power 
of  myself  to  help  myself ;  keep  me  both  out- 
wardly in  my  boay,  and  inwardly  in  my  soul,  that 
I  may  be  defended  from  all  adversities  that  may 
happen  to  the  body,  and  from  all  evil  thought* 
which  may  assault  and  hurt  the  soul,  thnragfr 
Jesus  Chnst  our  Lord.  Amen. 
This  prayer  may  be  said  before  or  after  the  Mi- 
trance  mto  bed,  as  a  preparative  for  sleepu 
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VVhen  I  tianicribed  this  Prayer,  it  was  my  {mr- 
pose  to  have  made  this  book  *  a  ooUection. 


All 
neso 


mig^B^oc 
o  to^nue 
lote  thy  ffloi 


^  Stuot  of  Tongues. 

^od,  giver  of  all  knowiedfle,  enable 
_  lue  the  study  of  tongues,  Uiat  I  may 
promote  toy  glory  and  my  own  suvatioo. 

Bless  my  endeavours  as  shall  seem  best  unto 
Thee  ;  ana  if  it  shall  please  Thee  to  grant  me 
the  attainment  of  my  purpose,  preserve  me  from 
sinful  pride ;  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me, 
but  give  me  a  pure  heart   and  numble  mind, 
through  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 
Of  Uiis  Prayer  there  is  no  date,  nor  can  I  tell  when 
it  was  written  :  but  I  think  it  was  in  Ooufffa- 
square,  afler  tnc  Dictionary  was  ended.    I  did 
not  study  what  I  then  intended. 
Transcribed  June  26, 1768. 


TntnmaUingt  ^  Kent, 
SepL  iStht  1760,  at  night. 

I  have  now  begun  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  life. 
How  the  last  year  has  past,  I  am  unwilling  to 
terrify  mysell  with  thmking.  This  day  has 
been  past  in  great  perturbation ;  I  was  dis- 
tracted at  churoi  in  an  uncommon  degree,  and 
my  distress  has  bad  very  little  intermission.  I 
have  found  myself  somewhat  relieved  by  read- 
ing, which  I  therefore  intend  to  practice  when  I 
am  able. 

This  day  it  came  into  my  mind  to  write  the  history 
of  my  melancholy.  On  this  I  purpose  to  de- 
liberate ;  I  know  not  whether  it  may  not  too 
much  disturb  me. 

I  this  day  read  a  great  part  of  Pascal's  life. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  safely  brought  me,  &c. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  mankind,  look  down  with  pity 
upon  my  troubles  and  maladies.  Heal  my  body, 
strengthen  my  mind,  compose  my  distraction, 
calm  ray  inouietude,  and  relieve  ray  terrors  ;  that 
if  it  please  Thee,  I  may  run  the  race  that  is  set 
before  mo  with  peace,  patience,  constancy,  and 
confidence.  Qrantthis,  O  Lord,  and  take  not 
from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  pardon  and  bless  me, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


1769. 

Jomtory  Itt 
I  am  now  about  to  begin  another  year ;  how  the 
last  has  past,  it  womd  be,  in  my  state  of  weak- 
ness, perfaups  not  prudent  too  solicitously  to 
recollect  God  will,  I  hope,  turn  my  sufTenngs 
to  my  benefit,  forgive  me  whatever!  have  done 
amiss,  and  having  vouchsafed  me  great  reUef. 
will  by  degrees  heal  and  restore  bou  my  mina 
and  body ;  and  permit  me,  when  the  last  year 
of  my  hfe  shaH  come,  to  leave  the  woriH  in 
holiness  and  tranquilli^. 
I  am  not  yet  in  a  state  to  form  many  resolutions ; 
I  purpose,  and  hope  to  rise  early  in  the  mom- 

*  A  luichmeni-book,  coniainlng  tuch  of  ihoM  rrejera 
as  are  ouurked  tranKribtd. 


ing,  at  eight,  and  by  degrees  at  ab ;  eigliC  bonf 
the  latest  hour  to  which  bedtime  eao  be  pro 
perly  extended ;  and  six  the  earliest  that  the 
present  system  of  life  requires. 


Almighty  and  most  merafal  Father,  who  hast 
continued  my  life  from  year  to  year^  grant  that  by 
longer  life  I  may  become  less  desirous  of  siofiil 
pleasures,  and  more  careful  of  eternal  happiness. 
As  age  comes  upon  me,  let  mv  mind  be  more 
withdrawn  fix>m  vanity  and  folly,  noore  enlieht- 
ened  with  the  knowleoj^  of  thy  will,  and  iDore 
invigorated  with  resolution  to  obey  it  O  Lord, 
calm  my  thoughts^  direct  my  desires,  and  fortify 
my  purposes.  If  it  shall  please  Tbee,  give  quiet 
to  my  latter  days,  and  so  support  me  with  thy 
grace,  that  I  may  die  in  thy  fiivour,  for  the  saks 
of  Jesus  Christ  oar  Lord.    Amen. 

Safely  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  &C. 

September  ISO,  1781. 

This  day  completes  the  sixtieth  year  of  mv  age. 
What  I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  left  ud> 
done,  the  unsettled  state  of  my  mind  makes  all 
endeavours  to  think  improper.  I  hope  to  sor- 
vey  my  life  with  more  tranouillity,  in  some  part 
of  the  time  which  QtoA  shall  grant  me. 

The  last  year  has  been  wholly  spent  in  a  alow 
progress  of  recovenr.  M j  days  are  easier,  but 
the  perturbation  or  my  nights  is  very  distress- 
ful I  think  to  try  a  lower  diet  I  have  groim 
fat  too  &st  My  lungs  seem  encumbered,  and 
my  breath  fails  me,  if  my  strength  is  in  any 
unusual  degree  exerted,  or  my  motion  accele- 
rated. I  seem  to  myself  to  bear  exercise  with 
more  difficulty  than  in  the  last  winter.  But 
though  I  feel  all  those  decays  of  body,  I  have 
made  no  preparation  for  the  grave.  \^^t  afaall 
I  do  to  be  saved  7 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  now  ap- 
pear in  thy  presence,  laden  with  the  sins,  and  ac- 
countable for  the  mercies  of  another  year.  Glory 
be  to  Thee  O  God,  for  the  mitigation  of  my  trou- 
bles, and  for  the  hope  of  health  both  of  mind  and 
body^  which  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  roe.  Most 
merciful  Lord,  if  it  seem  good  unto  Tbee,  oom- 
pose  my  mind,  and  relieve  my  diseases ;  enabU 
roe  to  perform  the  duties  of  my  station,  and  so  to 
serve  Thee,  as  that  when  my  hour  of  departure 
from  this  painfiil  life  shall  be  delayed  no  longer,  I 
may  be  received  to  everlasting  bapinness,  &  tlie 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lora. 


O  Lord,  without  whose  help  all  the  purposes  of 
man  are  vain,  enable  me  to  use  such  temperapce 
as  may  heal  my  body,  and  strengthen  my  mind, 
and  enable  me  to  serve  Thee.  Grant  this,  0 
Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesust  Christ  our  SaviooL 
Amen. 

Who  hast  safely  brought  me,  && 


September  I9tk,  17V 
Yesterday,  having  risen  firom  a  disturbed  sod 
wearisome  night,  I  was  not  much  at  rest  tht 
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wliole  day.  I  prayed  with  the  collect  "to  the 
bef^nin^"  in  the  night  and  in  the  morning. 
At  ni^t  I  composed  my  prayer,  and  wrote  my 
reflection.  Reviewing  tnem,  I  found  them  both 
weakly  conceived  and  imperfectly  ezpreesed, 
and  corrected  the  prayer  tnia  morning.  I  am 
0Ad  that  I  have  not  omitted  my  anniul  prac- 
tice. I  hope  that  by  rigid  temperance  and 
modente  exercise,  I  may  yet  recover.  1  used 
the  prayer  again  at  night,  and  am  now  to  begin, 
by  the  permission  of  &od,  my  sixty-first  year. 


November  5th,  1709. 
AIniigfaty  God,  merciful  Father,  whose  provi- 
dence is  over  all  thy  works,  look  down  with  pity 
apon  the  diseases  of  m^  body,  and  the  pertorba- 
tions  of  my  mind.  Give  thy  blessing,  O  Lord. 
to  the  means  which  I  shall  use  for  my  relief  ana 
restore  ease  to  my  body,  and  quiet  to  my  thoughts. 
LfCt  not  my  remaining  life  be  made  useless  by 
infirmities ;  neither  let  health,  if  Thou  shalt  grant 
it,  be  employed  by  me  in  disobedience  to  thy  laws ; 
bat  give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  pains  as  may 
bomble  me  before  Thee ;  and  such  remembrance 
of  thy  mercy  as  may  produce  honest  industry, 
•nd.noly  confidence.  And,  O  Lord,  whether 
Thou  ordainest  my  days  to  be  past  in  ease  or 
•ngutsh,  take  not  from  roe  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
grant  that  I  ma^  attain  everlasting  life,  fbr  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Cfhrist  our  Lord.  Amen. 
This  I  found  January  11th,  1772 ;  and  believe  it 
written  when  I  be^m  to  live  on  milk.  I  grew 
worse  with  forbeannce  of  solid  fiMd. 


1770. 


Jamtary  Iff,  prinUt  mane. 
AUnighty  Qod,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  permitted 
to  behold  tne  beginning  of  another  year,  succour 
with  thy  help,  and  bless  with  thy  favour,  the  crea- 
ture whom  Thou  vouchsafest  to  preserve.  Miti- 
gate, if  it  shall  seem  best  unto  Thee,  the  diseases 
of  my  body,  and  compose  the  disorders  of  my 
mindL  Dispel  my  terrors;  and  grant,  that  the 
time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  not 
pass  unprofitably  away.  Let  not  pleasure  seduce 
me,  idleness  lull  me,  or  misery  depress  me.  Let 
me  perform  to  thy  giorv,  and  the  good  of  my 
feUow-cieatures,  the  work  which  Thou  shalt  yet 
appoint  me  ^  and  grant,  that  as  I  draw  nearer  to 
my  dissolution,  I  may,  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  feel  my  knowledge  of  Thee  increased,  my 
hope  exalted,  and  my  faith  strengthened ;  that, 
when  the  hour  which  is  coming  shall  come,  I  may 
pass  by  a  holy  death  to  everlasting  happiness,  wt 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lora    Amen 


Wedneeday,  March  3SIA,  1770. 
This  is  the  day  on  which,  m  1752, 1  was  deprived 
of  poor  dear  Tetty.  Havins  left  off  the  prac- 
tice of  thinkinff  on  her  with  some  particular 
combinations,  f  have  recalled  her  to  my  mind 
of  late  less  frequently ;  but  when  I  recollect  Uie 
time  in  which  we  lived  together,  my  grief  fbr 
her  departure  is  not  abated ;  and  1  have  less 
pleasure  in  any  good  that  befidls  me,  because 
•he  does  not  piutake  it  On  many  occasions, 
I  think  what  she  would  have  said  or  done. 
When  I  saw  the  sea  at  Biighthelmstone,  I 
wished  for  her  to  have  seen  it  with  me.    But 


with  respect  to  her,  no  rational  wish  is  now  left, 
but  that  we  may  meet  at  last  where  the  mercy 
of  God  shall  make  us  happy^  and  perhaps  make 
us  instrumental  to  the  happmess  of  each  other. 
It  is  now  eighteen  years. 


Jlprit  Uth,  1770. 

This  week  is  Passion  Week. 

I  have  for  some  weeks  past  been  much  afilicted 
with  the  lumbago,  or  rheumatism  in  the  loins, 
which  often  passes  to  the  muscles  of  the  belly, 
where  it  causes  equal,  if  not  greater  pain.  In 
the  day  the  sunshme  mitigates  it ;  and  in  cold 
or  cloudy  weather,  such  as  has  for  some  time 
past  remarkably  prevailed,  the  heat  of  a  strong 
fire  suspends  it.  In  the  night  it  is  so  trouble- 
some, as  not  very  easily  to  be  borne.  I  lie 
vnrapped  in  flannel,  with  a  very  great  fire  near 
my  bed ;  but  whether  it  be  that  a  recumbent 
posture  increases  the  pain,  or  that  expansion 
oy  moderate  warmth  excites  what  a  great  heat 
dissipates,  I  can  seldom  remain  in  bed  two 
hours  at  a  time  without  the  necessity  of  rising 
to  heat  the  parts  afiected  at  the  fire. 

One  night,  between  the  pain  and  the  spasms  in 
my  stomach,  I  was  insupportably  distressed. 
On  the  next  night,  I  think,  I  laid  a  blister  to  my 
back,  and  took  opium ;  my  night  was  tolerable, 
and,  from  that  time,  the  spasms  in  my  stomach, 
which  disturbed  me  for  many  years,  and  for 
two  past  harassed  me  almost  to  distraction^ 
have  nearly  ceased ;  I  suppose  the  breast  is  re- 
laxed by  the  opoum. 

Having  passed  Thursday  in  Passion  Week  at 
Mr.  Thrale's,  I  came  home  on  Friday  morning, 
that  I  might  pass  the  day  unobserved ;  I  hM 
nothing  but  water,  once  in  the  rooming,  and 
once  at  bedtime.  I  refused  tea,  after  some 
deliberation,  in  the  afternoon.  They  did  not 
press  it  I  came  honie  late,  and  was  unwilling 
to  carry  my  rheumatikm  to  the  cold  church  in 
the  morning,  unless  that  were  rather  an  excuse 
made  to  myself.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  to 
church,  but  came  hite,  I  thmk  at  the  Creed.  I 
read  Clarke's  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  Second  £pistle  to  Timothy  in  Greek, 
but  rather  hastily.  I  then  went  to  Thraie*s, 
and  had  a  very  tedious  and  painful  night  fiut 
the  spasms  in  my  throat  are  ffone;  and,  if 
either  the  pain,  or  the  opiate  wnich  the  pam 
enforced,  has  stopped  them,  the  relief  is  very 
cheaply  purchased.  The  pain  harasses  me 
much :  yet  many  have  the  disease,  perhaps,  in 
a  much  higher  d^ee,  with  want  ot  food,  fire, 
and  covering,  which  I  find  thus  ffrievous,  with 
all  the  succours  that  riches  and  kindness  can 
buy  and  give. 

On  Saturday  I  was  not  hungry,  and  did  not  eat 
much  breakfast  There  was  a  dinner  and  com* 
pany,  at  which  I  was  persuaded  or  tempted  to 
stay.  At  night  I  came  home,  sat  up,  and  com- 
posed the  Prayer  |  and  having  ordered  the  maid 
to  make  the  fire  m  my  chamber,  at  eight  went 
to  rest,  and  had  a  tolerable  night 


Eastee  Day. 

Jipril  Uth,  1770,  in  the  morning. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  hast  pre- 
served me  by  thy  fatherly  care,  through  all  the 
years  of  my  past  hfe^  and  now  peimittert  me 
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agtin  to  commemorate  the  sofierings  and  merits  of 
our  Lord  and  Savbur  Jesus  Christ ;  erant  me  so  to 
partake  of  this  Holy  Rite,  that  the  disquiet  of  my 
mind  may  be  appeased,  that  my  faith  may  be  in- 
creased, my  hope  strengthened,  and  my  life  regu- 
lated by  thy  will.  Make  me  truly  thankful  for  that 
portion  of  health  which  thy  mercy  has  restored,  and 
enable  me  to  use  the  remains  of  life  to  thy  glory  and 
my  own  salvation.  Take  not  from  me,  O  LonL 
thy  Holy  Spirit ;  extinguish  in  my  mind  all 
■inful  and  inordinate  desires ;  let  me  resolre  to  do 
that  which  is  right ;  and  let  me  by  thy  help,  keep 
my  resolutions.  Let  me,  if  it  be  best  for  me,  at 
last  know  peace  and  conifort ;  but  whatever  state 
of  life  Thou  shalt  appoint  me,  let  me  end  it  by  a 
happy  death,  and  enjoy  eternal  heppiness  in  thy 
presence  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


The  plan  which  I  formed  for  reading  the  Seip- 
turee,  was  to  read  600  rersea  in  the  Old  Tesu- 
ment,  and  200  in  the  New,  eveiywedL 

The  Old  Testament  in  any  language,  the  >^ew 
in  Greek. 

This  day  I  began  to  read  the  Septuagint,  but  retd 
only  230  verses,  the  nine  first  cbapten  of 
Genesis. 

On  this  evening  I  repeated  the  Prayer  for  East^ 
Day,  changing  the  future  tense  to  the  past 


Easter  Dat. 

1  in  the  qftemoon. 

I  am  just  returned  from  the  communion,  having 
been  very  httle  interrupted  in  my  duty  by  bodily 
pain. 

I  was  very  early  at  church,  and  used  this  Prayer, 
I  think,  before  service,  with  proper  Collects.  I 
was  composed  during  the  service.  I  went  to 
the  table  to  hear  the  prefatory  part  of  the  office, 
then  returned  to  my  pew,  and  tried  to  settle 
some  resolutions. 

I  resolved  to  form,  this  day,  some  plan  for  reading 
the  Scriptures. 

To  rise  by  eight,  or  eariier. 

To*  form  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  my  daily  life. 

To  excite  in  mjrself  such  a  fervent  desire  of 
pleasing  God,  as  should  suppress  all  other 
passions. 

r  prayed  through  all  the  collects  of  meditation, 
with  some  extemporary  prayers ;  recommended 
my  friends,  living  and  dead.  When  I  returned 
to  the  table  I  stayed  till  most  had  communicated, 
and  in  the  mean  time  tried  to  settle  my  mind ; 
prayed  against  bad  and  troublesome  thoughts  ; 
resolved  to  oppose  sudden  incursions  of  them  : 

and,  I  think,  had thrown  into  my  mina 

at  the  general  confession.  When  I  first  went 
to  the  table  the  particular  series  of  my  thoughts 
I  cannot  recollect. 

When  I  came  home  I  returned  thanks,  by  accom- 
modating the  General  Thanksgiving;  and 
used  this  Prayer  again,  with  the  Collects,  after 
receiving.    I  hope  God  has  heard  me. 

Shall  I  ever  receive  the  Sacrament  with  tranquil- 
lity 7    Surely  the  time  will  come. 

Some  vain  thoughts  stole  upon  me  while  I  Ptood 
near  the  table ;  I  hope  I  ejected  them  efl^tually, 
so  OS  not  to  be  hurt  by  them. 

I  went  to  prayers  at  seven,  having  fasted ;  read 

the  two  Morning  Lessons  in  Greek.    At  night 

read  Clarke's  Sermon  of  the  Humiliation  of 

our  Saviour. 


JuneUiyim, 

Every  man  naturally  persuades  himself  that  he 
can  keep  his  resolutions,  nor  is  he  convinoed 
of  his  imbecility  but  by  lenfi;th  of  time  tDd 
frequency  of  experimenL  This  opinion  of  oar 
own  constancy  is  so  prevalent,  that  we  always 
despise  him  who  sufiers  his  general  and  settled 

Surpose  to  be  oveipowered  by  an  occaaooal 
esire.  They,  therefore,  whom  frequent  ^ilurea 
have  made  (Asperate,  cease  to  form  resolutions; 
and  they  who  are  becoming  cunning  do  not 
tell  them.  Those  who  do  not  make  them  ue 
very  few,  but  of  their  efibct  little  ia  perceived ; 
for  scarcely  any  man  persists  in  a  course  of 
life  planned  by  choice,  but  as  be  is  restrained 
from  deviation  by  some  external  power.  He 
who  may  live  as  he  will,  seldom  lives  long 
in  the  observation  of  his  own  rules.  I  never 
yet  saw  a  regular  family,  unless  it  were  that  of 
Mrs.  Harriet's,  nor  a  regular  man  except  Mr. 

f  whose  exactness  I  know  only  by  his 

own  report,  and  Psalmanazar,  whose  life  was, 
I  think,  uniform. 


1771. 


Easter  Dat. 


MarekiUL 


l»t  Sundajf  after  Eatter. 
1  have  been  recovering  from  my  rheumatism 
slowly,  yet  sensibly ;  but  the  last  week  has  pro- 
duced little  good.  Uneasy  nights  have  tempted 
me  to  Ue  long  in  the  morning.  But  when  I 
wake  in  the  night,  the  release  which  still  con- 
tinues from  the  spasms  in  ray  throat,  gives  me 
great  comfort 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now 
about  to  commemorate  once  more  in  thy  presence, 
the  redemption  of  the  world  by  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Grant,  O  most 
merciful  God,  that  the  benefit  of  his  sufienngs 
may  be  extended  to  me.  Grant  me  faith,  pant 
me  repentance.  Dluminate  me  with  thy  Holy  Spint, 
enable  me  to  form  good  purposes,  and  to  bring 
these  purposes  to  good  efiect.  Let  me  so  dispose 
my  time,  that  I  may  discharge  the  duties  to  which 
Tnou  shalt  vouchsafe  to  caU  me ;  and  let  that  de- 
ffree  of  health,  to  which  thy  mercy  has  restored  me, 
be  employed  to  thy  glory.  O  God,  invigorate  mv 
understanding,  compose  my  pertuHMitions,  recall 
my  wanderings,  and  calm  my  thoughts;  that 
having  lived  while  Thou  shalt  grant  me  life,  to  do 
good  and  to  praise  Thee,  I  may  when  thy  call  shall 
summon  me  to  another  state,  receive  mercy  from 
Thee  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


SepL  1S<A,  1771,  9  «/  fdgU 

'.  am  now  come  to  my  sixty-third  year.  For  the 
last  year  I  have  been  slowly  recovering  both 
from  the  violence  of  my  last  illness,  and,  1 
think,  from  the  general  disease  of  my  hfe.  My 
breath  is  less  obstructed,  and  I  am  more  capa- 
ble of  motion  and  exercise.  My  mind  b  less 
encumbered,  and  I  am  loss  interrupted  in  neo- 
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tal  employment  Some  advances,  I  hope,  have 
been  made  towards  regularity.  I  have  missed 
church  since  E^aster  only  two  Sundays,  both 
which,  I  hope,  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  by 
attendance  on  divine  worship  in  the  following 
week.  Since  Easter,  my  evening  devotions 
have  been  lengthened.  But  indolence  and  in- 
difierence  have  been  neither  conquered  nor  op- 
posed. No  plan  of  study  has  been  pursued  or 
formed,  except  that  I  have  commonly  read  every 
week,  if  not  on  Sunday,  a  stated  portion  of  the 
New  Testament  in  Greek.  But  what  is  most 
to  be  considered,  I  have  neither  attempted  nor 
formed  any  scheme  of  life,  by  which  I  may  do 
good,  and  please  God. 
One  great  hinderancc  is  want  of  rest ;  my  noctur- 
nafcomplaints  grow  less  troublesome  towards 
morning  ;  and  I  am  tempted  to  repair  the  defi- 
ciences  of  the  night  I  think,  however,  to  try 
to  rise  every  day  by  eight,  and  to  combat  indo- 
lence as  I  shall  obtain  strength.  Perhaps  Pro- 
vidence has  yet  some  use  for  the  remnant  of 
my  life. 


Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  whose  mercy  is 
over  all  thy  works,  and  who  hast  no  pleasure  in 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  look  with  pity  upon  me, 
succour  and  preserve  me  ;  enable  me  to  conquer 
evil  habits,  and  surmount  temptations.    Give  me 

Cce  so  to  use  the  degree  of  health  which  Thou 
t  restored  to  my  mind  and  body,  that  I  may 
perform  the  task  Thou  shalt  yet  appoint  me. 
Look  down,  O  gracious  Lord,  upon  my  remaining 
part  of  life ;  grant,  if  it  please  Thee,  that  the  days 
few  or  many  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may 
pass  in  reasonable  confidence,  and  holy  tranquillity. 
Withhold  not  tliy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,  but 
strengthen  all  good  purposes,  till  they  shall  pro- 
duce a  life  pleasing  to  Thee.  And  when  Thou 
shalt  call  me  to  another  state,  forgive  me  my  sins, 
and  receive  me  to  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
Safely  brought  us,  &c. 


September  33<f,  1771. 

On  the  18th,  in  the  morning,  before  I  went  to  bed, 
I  used  the  general  prayer,  [**  bei^inning  of  this 
year,"]  and  when  I  rose.  I  came  home  from  Mr. 
Thrale's,  that  I  might  be  more  master  of  my 
hours.  I  went  to  church  in  the  morning,  but 
came  in  to  the  Litany.  I  have  gone  voluntarily 
to  church  on  the  week  day  but  few  times  in  my 
life.     I  think  to  mend. 

At  night  I  composed  and  used  the  prayer,  which  I 
have  used  since  in  my  devotions  one  morning. 
Having  been  somewhat  disturbed,  I  have  not 
yet  settled  in  any  plan,  except  that  yesterday  I 
began  to  learn  some  verses  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment for  a  Sunday's  recitat  I  hope,  by  trust 
in  God,  to  amend  my  hfe. 


1772. 

Jan.  Ut,  3  in  the  morning. 
Almighty  God,  who  hast  permitted  me  to  see 
the  beginning  of  another  year,  enable  me  so  to 
receive  thy  mocy^  as  that  it  may  raise  in  me 


stronger  desires  of  pleasmg  Thee  by  purity  of 
mind,  and  holiness  of  life.  Strengthen  me.  O 
Lord,  in  good  purposes,  and  reasonable  memta- 
tions.  Look  witli  pity  upon  all  my  disorders  of 
mind  and  infirmities  oi  body.  Grant  that  the  re- 
sidue of  my  life  may  enjoy  such  degrees  of  health 
as  may  permit  me  to  be  useful,  and  that  I  ma^ 
live  to  thy  glory  ;  and,  O  merciful  Lord,  when  it 
shall  please  ^Hiee  to  call  me  from  the  present 
state,  enable  me  to  die  in  confidence  of  thy  mercy, 
and  receive  me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
To  rise  in  the  morning. 


Easter  Eve. 

Jlpril  18th,  1772. 

lam  now  again  preparing,  by  divine  mercy,  to 
commemorate  ttie  death  oi  my  gracious  Re- 
deemer, and  to  form,  as  God  shall  enable  me^ 
resolutions  and  purposes  of  a  better  life. 

When  I  review  the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  recol- 
lect so  little  done,  that  shame  and  sonrow, 
though  perhaps  too  weakly,  come  upon  me  j 
yet  I  have  been  generally  free  from  local  pain, 
and  my  strength  has  seemed  gradually  to  in- 
crease. But  my  sleep  has  generally  been  un- 
Suiet,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  rise  early. 
ly  mind  is  unsettled,  and  my  memory  con- 
futed. I  have  of  late  turned  my  thoughts,  with 
a  very  useless  earnestness,  upon  past  mcidcnts. 
I  have  yet  got  no  command  over  my  thoughts ; 
an  unpleasing  incident  is  almost  certain  to 
hinder  my  rest ;  this  is  the  remainder  of  my  last 
illness.  By  sleepless  or  unquiet  nights,  and 
short  days,  made  short  by  late  rising,  the  time 
passes  away  uncounted  and  unheeded.  Life 
so  spent  is  useless. 

I  hope  to  cast  my  time  into  some  stated  method. 

To  let  no  hour  pass  unemployed. 

To  rise  by  degrees  more  early  in  the  morning. 

To  keep  a  journal. 

I  have,  I  think,  been  less  guilty  of  neglectmg 
public  worship  than  formerly.  I  have  com- 
monly on  Sunday  gone  once  to  church,  and  if 
I  have  missed,  have  reproached  mysel£ 

I  have-  exerted  rather  more  activity  of  body. 
These  dispositions  I  desire  to  improve. 

I  resolved,  last  Easter,  to  read  within  the  year, 
the  whole  Bible,  a  very  great  part  of  wmch  I 
had  never  looked  upon.  I  read  the  Greek 
Testament  without  construing,  and  this  day 
concluded  the  Apocalypse.  I  think  that  no 
part  was  missed. 

My  purpose  of  reading  the  rest  of  the  Bible  was 
forgotten,  till  I  took  by  chance  the  resolutions 
of  last  Easter  in  my  hand. 

I  began  it  the  first  day  of  Lent :  and,  for  a  time 
read  with  some  regularity.  I  was  then  dis- 
turbed or  seduced,  but  finished  the  Old  Testa- 
ment last  Thursday. 

I  hope  to  read  the  whole  Bible  once  a  year,  u 
long  as  I  live.  « 

Yesterday  I  fasted,  as  I  have  always  or  com- 
monly done  since  the  death  of  TeCty.  The 
fast  was  more  painful  than  it  has  ibrmerly  been, 
which  I  imputed  to  some  medicinal  evacnatiooe 
in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  to  a  meal  of 
cakes  on  the  foregoing  day.  I  cannot  bow  fiul 
as  formeriy. 

I  devoted  this  week  to  the  pemsal  of  the  BM% 
and  have  done  Uttle  secular  bneinei.    Iwa 
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tfu  nigfat  easier  than  is  customarj  on  this  an- 
niversaiy,  but  am  not  sensibly  enlightened. 


Easter  Dat. 

Ajter  13  at  nighL 

The  day  is  now  begun  on  which  I  hope  to  begin 

a  new  course  mmp  i^\  i^X^yy-wv. 
My  hopes  are  from  tnis  time, 

To  rise  early. 

To  waste  less  time. 

To  appropriate  something  to  charity. 


Easteb* 

Almighty  (>od,  merciful  Father,  who  hatest 
nothing  that  Thou  hast  made,  look  down  with 
pity  upon  my  sinfiilness  and  weakness.  Strenfi[th- 
cn,  O  Lord,  my  mind  ;  deliver  me  from  needless 
terrors ;  enable  me  to  correct  all  inordinste  de- 
sires, to  eject  all  evil  thoughts,  to  reform  all  sinful 
habits,  and  so  to  amend  my  life,  that  when  at  the 
end  of  my  days  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may 
depart  in  peace,  and  be  received  into  everlasting 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


9  in  the  morning. 
Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  God,  for  the  de- 
liverance which  thou  hast  granted  me  from  dis- 
eases of  mind  and  body.  Grant,  O  gracious  God, 
that  I  may  employ  the  powers  which  Thou  voucb- 
safest  me  to  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation  of  my 
soul,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 

^pnl  Q6th,  1772. 

I  was  some  way  hindered  from  continuing  this 
contemplation  in  the  usual  manner,  and  there- 
fore try,  at  the  distance  of  a  week,  to  review 
the  last  Sunday.  I  went  to  church  early,  having 
first,  I  think,  used  my  prayer.  When  I  was 
there,  I  had  very  Uttle  perturbation  of  mind. 
Dunne  the  usual  time  of  meditation,  I  con- 
sidered the  Christian  duties  under  the  three 
principles  of  soberness,  righteousness,  and  god- 
liness ;  and  purposed  to  forward  godliness  by 
the  annual  perusal  of  the  Bible ;  righteousness 
6y  settling  something  for  charity ,  and  sober- 
ness by  early  hours,  I  commenced  as  usual, 
with  preface  of  permission,  and,  I  think,  men- 
tionea  Bathurst  I  came  home,  and  found  Paoli 
and  Boswell  waiting  for  me.  What  devotions 
I  used  after  my  return  home,  I  do  not  distinctly 
remember.  I  went  to  prayers  in  the  evening ; 
and,  I  think,  entered  late. 

I  have  this  week  endeavoured  every  day  but  one 
to  rise  early,  and  have  tried  to  be  diligent ;  but 
have  not  performed  what  I  required  from  my- 
self. 

On  Good  Friday,  I  paidf  ejrton  without  requiring 
work. 

Since  Easter  1771, 1  have  added  a  Collect  to  my 
evening  devotion. 

I  have  b^n  less  indulgent  to  corporeal  inactivity. 
But  have  done  Uttle  vrith  my  mind. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  me,  that  at  last,  in  my  sixty-third 
year,  I  have  attained  to  know,  even  thus  hsstily, 
confusedly,  and  imperfectly,  what  my  Bible 


May  the  good  God  incretse  and  UBt6ff  vf 
knowlec^e. 

I  have  never  yet  read  the  Apocrypha.  When  I 
was  a  boy,  1  have  read  or  heard  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  Susanna,  some  of  Tohit,  perhaps  lU ; 
some  at  least  of  Judith,  and  some  of  Ecdea- 
asticus;  and,  I  suppose,  the  Benedieita  I 
have  some  time  looaed  into  the  Maccabm, 
and  read  a  chapter  containing  the  qoestioo, 
Which  is  the  strmrest  1*     I  think  in  Esdrta 

In  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Day,  1  read  Pococke'B 
Commentary. 

I  have  this  last  week  scarcely  tried  to  read,  nor 
have  I  read  any  thing  this  day. 

I  have  had  my  mmd  w^k  and  oistiirbed  fot  aome 
weeks  past 

Having  missed  church  in  the  morning,  I  went  this 
evemng,  and  afterwards  sat  with  ^uthwelL 

Having  not  used  the  prayer,  except  on  the  daj  of 
communion  ;  I  will  offer  it  this  night,  and  hope 
to  find  mercy.  On  this  day  little  has  been  done, 
and  this  is  now  the  last  hour.  In  life  httle  hu 
been  done,  and  life  is  very  far  advanced.  Lord 
have  mercy  upon  me. 


1773. 

January  I,  mane  lA.  Sim. 
Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  my  life  has 
been  yet  prolonged  to  another  year,  grant  that 
thy  mercy  may  not  be  vain-  Let  not  my  years 
be  multiplied  to  increase  my  guilt ;  but  as  agie  ad- 
vances, let  me  become  more  pure  in  my  thoughts, 
more  regular  in  my  desires,  and  more  obedient  to 
thy  laws.  Let  not  the  cares  of  the  world  distract 
me,  nor  the  evils  of  age  overwhelm  me.  But 
continue  and  increase  thy  loving  kindness  towards 
me ;  and  when  Thou  shalt  cafl  me  hence,  reccite 
me  to  everiasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Good  Fridat. 

Jlpra9tk 

On  this  day  I  went  tvrice  to  church,  and  Boswell 
was  with  me.  I  had  forborne  to  attend  divine 
service  for  some  time  in  the  winter,  having  a 
cough  which  would  have  interrupted  both  my 
own  attention  and  that  of  others ;  and  when 
the  cough  crew  less  troublesome  I  did  not  re- 
gain the  habit  of  ^ing  to  church,  though  I  did 
not  wholly  omit  it  I  found  the  service  not 
burdensome  nor  tedious,  though  I  could  not 
hear  the  lessona  I  hope  in  time  to  take  plea- 
sure in  pubUc  worship. 

On  this  wnole  day  I  took  nothin|^  of  nourishiDent 
but  one  cup  of  tea  without  rodk  ;  but  the  &st 
was  very  inconvenient  Towards  night  I  grew 
fretful  and  impatient,  unable  to  fix  my  mind,  or 
govern  my  thoughts ;  and  felt  a  very  uneasy 
sensation  both  in  my  stomach  and  head,  com- 
pounded, as  it  seemed,  of  laxity  and  paina 

From  this  uneasiness,  of  which  when  I  was  not 
asleep  I  was  sensible  all  night,  I  was  relieved 
in  the  morning  by  drinking  tea,  and  eating  the 
soft  part  of  a  penny  loa£ 

This  I  nave  set  aown  for  future  observation. 

Saturday,  April  10th,  I  dined  on  cakes,  and  ibond 
myself  tilled  and  satisfied. 

♦  i  Esdras,  chap.  UL  vsr.  10^  Iw. 
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49aturday,  10th.  Having  offered  my  prayers  to 
God,  I  will  now  review  the  last  year. 

Of.  the  spring  and  summer,  I  remember  that  I 
was  able  in  those  seasons  to  examine  and  im- 
prove my  Dictionary,  and  was  seldom  withheld 
from  the  work  but  by  my  own  unwillingness. 
Qf  my  nights  I  have  no  distinct  remembrance, 
but  believe  that,  as  in  many  foregoing  years, 
they  were  painful  and  restless. 

O  Crod,  grant  that  I  may  not  mispend  or  lose  the 
time  which  Thou  snalt  yet  allow  me.  For 
Jesus  Christ's  sake,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

My  purpose  is  to  attain,  in  the  remaining  part  of 
the  year,  as  much  knowledge  as  can  easily  be 
had  of  the  Gospels  and  Pentateuch.  Concern- 
ing the  Hebrew  I  am  in  doubt.  I  hope  like- 
wise to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of  divinity,  by 
reading,  at  least  once  a  week,  some  sermon,  or 
small  theological  tract,  or  some  portion  of  a 
larger  work. 

To  this  important  and  extensive  study,  my  pur- 
pose is  to  appropriate  (libere)  part  of  every 
Sunday,  holyaay,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and 
to  begin  with  the  Gospels.  Perhaps  I  may  not 
be  able  to  study  the  Pentateuch  before  next 
year. 

My  general  resolution,  to  which  I  humbly  implore 
the  help  of  God,  is  to  methodise  my  life,  to  re- 
sist sloth.  I  hope  from  this  time  to  keep  a 
journal 

N.  B.  On  Friday  I  read  the  first  of  Mark,  and 
Clarke's  Sermon  on  Faith. 

On  Saturday  I  read  little,  but  wrote  the  foregoing 
account  and  the  following  Prayer. 


Jipril  lOthf  W4tr  midrUghU 
Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now 
about  to  commemorate  the  death  of  my  Re- 
deemer, grant  that  from  this  time  I  may  so  live, 
as  that  liis  death  may  be  efficacious  to  my  eternal 
happiness ;  enable  me  to  conquer  all  evil  customs ; 
deliver  mo  from  evil  and  vexatious  thoughts; 
grant  me  light  to  discover  my  duty,  and  grace  to 
perform  it  As  my  life  advances,  let  me  become 
more  pure  and  more  holy.  Take  not  from  me 
th^  Holy  Spirit,  but  grant  that  I  may  serve  Thee 
with  diligence  and  confidence  ;  ahd  when  Thou 
shalt  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to  everlasting  hap- 
pinesa  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


Easter  Sunday. 

Jipnl  im,  1773. 

I  had  more  disturbance  in  the  night  than  has  been 
customary  for  some  weeks  past  I  rose  before 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  prayed  and  drank  tea. 
I  came,  I  think,  to  church  in  the  beginning  of 
the  prayers.  I  did  not  distinctly  hear  the 
Psalms,  and  found  that  I  had  been  reading  the 
Psalms  for  Good  Friday.  I  went  through  the 
Litany,  afler  a  short  disturbance,  with  toler- 
able attention. 

After  sermon  I  perused  my  prayer  in  the  pew, 
then  went  nearer  the  altar,  and  being  intro- 
duced into  another  pew,  used  my  prayer  again, 
and  recommended  my  relations  with  Bathurst 
and  Booth  by,  then  my  wife  again  by  herself, 
then  I  went  nearer  the  altar,  and  reaa  the  Col- 
lects chosen  for  meditation.  I  prayed  for  Salis- 


bury, and,  I  think,  the  Thrales.  I  then  com- 
municated with  calmness,  used  the  Collect  for 
Easter  Day,  and  returning  to  the  first  pew, 
prayed  ray  prayer  the  third  time.  1  came  home  ; 
again  used  my  Prayer  and  the  Easter  Collect 
I'hen  went  into  the  study  to  Boswell,  and  read 
the  Greek  Testament  Then  dined,  and  when 
Boswell  went  away,  ended  the  four  first  chap- 
ters of  St  Matthew,  and  the  Beatitudes  of  the 
fifth. 

I  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers,  and  was  com- 
posed. 

I  gave  the  pew-keepers  each  five  shillings  and 
threepence. 

April  12th,  near  one  in  the  morning.  I  used  my 
Prayer  with  my  ordinary  devotions,  and  hope 
to  lead  henceforward  a  better  life. 


Friday,  June  18tA,  1778. 

This  day,  after  dinner,  died  Mrs.  Salisbury; 
she  had  for  some  days  almost  lost  the  power 
of  speaking.  Yesterday,  as  I  touched  her 
hand,  and  kissed  it,  she  pressed  my  hand  be- 
tween her  two  hands,  which  she  probably  in- 
tended as  the  parting  caress.  At  night  her 
speech  returned  a  little ;  and  she  said,  amonc 
other  things  to  her  daughter,  I  have  had  much 
time,  and,  I  hope,  I  have  used  it  This  morn- 
ing being  called  about  nine  to  feel  her  pulse,  I 
said  at  parting,  God  bless  you,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.  She  smiled,  as  pleased.  She 
had  her  senses  perhaps  to  the  dymg  moment 


July  39d,  — 7S 

This  day  I  found  this  book,^  with  the  resolutionu : 
some  of  which  I  had  forgotten,  but  remembered 
my  design  of  reading  the  Pentateuch  and  Goi- 
Dels,  though  I  have  not  pursued  it 

Or  the  time  past  since  these  resolutions  were 
made,  I  can  give  no  veiy  laudable  account 
Between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide,  having 
always  considered  that  time  as  propitious  to 
study,  I  attempted  to  learn  the  Low  Dutch  lan- 
guage ;  my  application  was  very  slight,  and 
my  memory  very  fallacious,  though  whether 
more  than  m  my  earlier  years,  I  am  not  very 
certain.  My  progress  was  interrupted  by  a 
fever,  which,  by  the  imprudent  use  of  a  snaall 
print,  left  an  inflammation  in  my  useful  eye 
which  was  not  removed  but  by  two  oopioos 
bleedings,  and  the  daily  use  of  cathartics  for  a 
long  time.    The  effect  yet  remains. 

My  memory  has  been  for  a  long  time  very  much 
confused.  Names,  and  persons,  and  events 
slide  away  strangely  from  me.  But  I  grow 
easier. 

The  other  day,  looking  over  old  papers,  I  perceived 
a  resolution  to  rise  early  always  occurring  I 
think  I  was  ashamed,  or  grieved,  to  find  Ik'W 
long  and  how  often  I  had  resolved  what  yet, 
except  for  about  one  half  year.  I  have  never 
done.  My  nights  are  now  sucli  as  give  me  no 
quiet  rest ;  whether  I  have  not  lived  resolving 
tiU  the  possibility  of  performance  is  past,  I 
know  not    God  help  me,  I  will  yet  try. 


*  A  Book  In  which  this  and  the  preceding  Medkattoos 
on  Good  Friday  and  Eaatsr  Sunday  are  wntten. 


ess 
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TcUisker  in  SHe, 
September  MtA,  mi. 

On  last  Saturday  was  my  sixty-fourth  birthday. 
I  might  perhaps  have  forgotten  it,  had  not  Bos- 
well  tola  me  of  it :  and  what  pleased  me  less, 
told  the  family  at  Dunvegan. 

The  last  year  is  added  to  those  of  which  little  use 
has  been  made.  I  tried  in  the  summer  to  learn 
Dutch,  and  was  interrupted  by  aninflanmiation 
in  my  eye.  I  set  out  in  August  on  this  journey 
to  Skie.  I  find  my  memory  uncertain,  but 
hope  it  is  only  by  a  life  immethodical  and  scat- 
tered. Of  my  body,  I  do  not  perceive  that  ex- 
ercise, or  change  ofair,  has  vet  either  increased 
the  strength  or  activity.  My  ni^^ts  are  still 
disturbed  by  flatulencies. 
My  hope  is,  for  resolution  I  dare  no  longer  call  it, 
to  divide  my  time  regularly,  and  to  keep  such  a 
journal  of  my  time,  as  may  give  me  comfort  in 
reviewing  it  But  when  I  consider  my  age,  and 
the  broken  state  of  my  body,  I  have  great  rea- 
son to  fear  lest  death  should  lay  hold  upon  me, 
while  I  am  yet  only  designing  to  Uve.  But  I 
have  yet  hope. 


Almighty  God,  most  merciful  Father,  look 
down  upon  me  with  pity.  Thou  hast  protected 
me  in  childhood  and  youth ;  support  me,  Lord,  in 
my  declining  years.  Preserve  me  from  the 
dangers  of  sinful  presumption.  Give  me,  if  it  be 
best  for  mc,  stabihty  of  purposes,  and  tranquillity 
of  mind.  Let  the  year  which  I  have  now  begun  be 
•pent  to  thyglory,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  my 
salvation.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  as  death  approaches  prepare  me  to  appear 
joyfully  in  thy  presence,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1774. 
Jamumy  l9t,  nmtr  9imth§  morning. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hatest 
Bothinff  that  Thou  hast  made,  but  wouldest  that  all 
■hould  oe  saved,  have  mercy  upon  me.  As  Thou 
hast  extended  my  life,  increase  my  strength,  di- 
rect my  purposes  and  confirm  my  resolution,  that 
I  may  truly  serve  Thee,  and  perform  the  duties 
whicn  thou  shalt  allot  me. 

Relieve,  O  gracious  Lord,  according  to  thy 
mercy,  the  pains  and  distempers  of  my  body,  and 
appease  the  tumults  of  my  mmd.  Let  my  faith  and 
ooedieiioe  increase  as  m}^  life  advances ;  and  let 
the  approach  of  death  incite  my  desire  to  please 
Thee,  and  invigorate  my  diligence  in  good  works, 
till  at  last,  when  Thou  shall  call  me  to  another 
■tate,  I  shall  lie  down  in  humble  hope,  support^ 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  received  to  everlasting 
happmess,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  ' 
The  beginning,  &c; 

I  hope. 
To  read  the  Gospels  before  Easter. 
To  rise  at  eight 
To  be  temperate  in  food. 


This  year  has  passed  with  so  little  improvement 
that  I  doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather  impaired 
than  increased  my  learning.  To  this  omission 
some  external  cauiea  have  oontribilted.    In  tbt 


winter  I  was  distrened  by  a  coug^ ;  in  iht 
summer  an  inflammation  fell  upon  my  uaefol  ej«, 
from  which  it  has  not  yet,  I  fear,  recovered  ;'ii 
the  autumn  I  took  a  joamey  to  the  Hebridfli, 
but  my  mind  was  not  free  m>m  perturbatuo; 
yet  the  chief  cause  of  my  deficiency  hu  beeoa 
life  immethodical  and  unsettled,  which  bntki 
all  purposes,  confonnds  and  euppresses  me- 
moij,  and  perhaps  leaves  too  mudi  leisure  to 
imagmation.  O  Lord,  hare  mercy  opoo  me. 
January  9th,  1774. 


1775. 


Maundy-Tkurtday,  Jfpninik. 

Of  the  use  of  time,  or  of  my  commendatioo  o^ 
myself^  I  thought  no  more,  but  k>st  Ufe  m  r^- 
less  ni^ts  and  broken  days,  till  this  week 
awakened  my  attention. 

This  year  has  passed  with  very  little  improre- 
ment,  perhaps  with  diminution  of  knowledge. 
Much  time  I  have  not  left  ;  infirmities  opprcsB 
me.  But  much  remains  to  be  done.  I  hope  to 
rise  at  eight  or  sooner  in  the  momii^. 


Good  Friday,  JlprU  1U&,  1773. 
Boswell  came  in  before  I  was  up.  We  bmk- 
fasted ;  I  only  drank  tea,  without  milk  or  bread. 
We  went  to  church,  saw  Dr.  Wetherel  in  tbe 
pew,  and,  by  his  desire,  took  him  home  with 
us.  He  did  not  go  veiy  soon,  and  Boswefl 
stayed.  Boswell  and  I  went  to  church,  bat  came 
very  late.  We  then  took  tea,  by  fioswelff 
desire ;  and  I  ate  one  bun,  I  think,  thati  mi^ 
not  seem  to  fast  ostentatiously.  Boswell  sat 
with  me  till  night;  we  had  some  serious  tilL 
When  he  went,  I  gave  Francis  some  directioos 
for  preparation  to  conununicate.  Thus  has 
passed,  hitherto,  this  awfiil  day. 


100.  ay.  P.  ¥ 
When  I  look  back  upon  resolutions  of  improve 
ment  and  amendinent,  which  have  year  after 
year  been  made  and  broken,  either  by  oeg&- 
^nce,  fbrgetfulness,  vicious  idleness,  canil 
mtemiption,  or  morbid  infirmity ;  when  I  find 
that  so  much  of  my  lifelias  stolen  unprofitablj 
away,  and  that  I  can  descry  by  retrospectioo 
scarcely  a  few  single  days  properly  and  vigo- 
rously employed ;  why  do  1  yet  try  to  resclTe 
again  ?  I  try  because  reformation  is  necessaiy, 
and  despair  is  oiminal ;  I  try,  in  humble  hope 
of  the  help  of  God. 
As  my  life  has,  from  my  earliest  yean,  been 
wasted  in  a  morning  beid,  my  purpose  is  from 
Easter-day  to  rise  evly,  not  Ma  uan  eigfaL 


no.  ly.  p.  M,  D.J. 
Eaater  Ete^  JiprU  ISiA,  1771 

I  rose  more  earlvthaa  in  common,  after  a  nigfat 
disturbed  by  mttulencies,  though  I  had  taken 
BO  Uttle.  I  prayed,  but  my  miiKl  was  onsettied, 
and  I  did  notfrz  upon  the  book.  After  the 
iMetd  nd  tM  I  toatilt  «Bd  abovt  IkMtfiiBid 
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coflee  and  buns  for  my  dinner.  I  find  mor« 
funtness  and  uneasinesB  in  fiLBting  than  I  did 
fbrmeriy. 

While  cof^  was  preparing,  Collier  came  in,  n 
man  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  whom  I  consulted  about  Macky'"^ 
oooks.  We  talked  of  old  friends  and  pa£L 
occurrences,  and  ate  and  draiJL  together. 

I  then  read  a  Ultle  in  the  Testament,  and  tried 
Fiddes's  Body  of  Divinity,  but  did  not  settle. 

1  then  went  to  Evening  Prayer,  and  was  tolera- 
bly composed.  At  my  return  I  sat  a  while, 
then  retired,  but  found  reading  uneasy. 

11,  P.  If. 

These  two  days  in  which  I  fasted  I  have  not  been 
Blecpy,  though  I  rested  ilL 


Easter  Dat. 

^pril  16th  f  1775. 

Ahnighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  whose  mercy 
IS  over  all  thy  works,  look  with  pity  on  my  mise- 
lies  and  sins.  Suffer  me  to  commemorate,  in  thy 
presence,  my  redemption  by  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ 
Unable  mo  so  to  repent  of  my  mispent  time,  that 
I  may  pass  the  residue  of  my  life  in  thy  fear,  and 
to  thyglory.  Relieve,  O  Lord,  as  seemeth  best 
unto  Thee,  the  infirmities  of  my  body,  and  the 
perturbation  of  my  mind.  Fill  my  thoughts  with 
awful  love  of  thy  goodness,  with  just  fear  of  thine 
anger,  and  with  humble  confidence  in  thy  mercy. 
Let  me  study  thy  laws,  and  labour  in  the  duties 
which  Thou  shaft  set  before  me.  Take  not  from 
me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  incite  in  me  such  ^>od 
desires,  as  may  produce  diligent  endeavours  after 
thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation ;  and  when, 
after  hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  and  sorrows, 
Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to  eternal 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  J  esus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Collier  is  dead.    April  7th,  1776. 
Transcribed  from  a  former  book,  with  a  slight 

emendation  or  two.    With  that  book  I  parted, 

perhaps  unnecessarily,  by  a  catch. 


September  13th,  1775. 

O  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  created  and 
are  sustained,  who  givcst  and  takest  away,  in 
irliose  hands  are  life  and  death,  accept  my  imper- 
Idtt  thanks  for  the  length  of  days  which  Thou 
aast  vouchsafed  to  grant  me ;  impress  upon  my 
nind  such  repentance  of  the  time  mispent  in 
■nfulness  and  negligence,  that  I  may  obtain  for- 
giveness of  all  my  ofiences ;  and  so  calm  my 
ni  id,  and  strengthen  my  resolutions,  that  I  may 
ire  the  remaining  part  or  my  Ufe  in  thy  fc«r,  and 
irith  thy  favour.  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from 
ne ;  but  let  me  so  love  thy  laws,  and  so  obey 
Jiem,  that  I  may  finally  be  received  to  eternal 
lappiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  oar  Lord.  Amen. 
[Composed  at  Calais,  in  a  sleepless  night,  and 

used  before  the  mom  at  Notre  bame.  AVritten 

at  St  Omer's. 


1T76. 

January  let. 
Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast  per- 
mitted me  to  see  the  beginning  of  another  year, 


grant  that  the  tune  whidi  Thoa  shalt  yet  aflbid 
me,  may  be  spent  to  thyglory,  and  the  salvation 
of  my  own  soul.  Strengthen  all  good  resolutions, 
and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  have 
mercy  upon  me,  and  shed  thy  blessing  both  on 
my  soul  and  body,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 


Easter  Dat. 

Jipril  ItK 
The  time  is  ajain  at  which,  since  the  death  of  my 
poor  dear  Tetty,  on  whom  God  have  mercy,  I 
have  annually  commemorated  the  mystery  of 
Redemption,  and  annually  purposed  to  smend 
my  life.  My  reigning  sm,  to  which  perhaps 
many  others  are  appendant,  is  waste  of  time, 
and  general  sluggishness,  to  which  I  was  al- 
ways inclined,  and,  in  part  of  my  life,  have 
been  almost  compelled  by  morbid  melancholy 
and  disturbance  of  mind.  Melancholy  has 
had  in  me  its  paroxysms  and  remissions,  but  I 
have  not  improved  the  intervals,  nor  sufficiently 
resisted  my  natural  inclination,  or  sickly  habits. 
I  will  resolve,  henceforth,  to  rise  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  so  far  as  resolution  is  proper,  and  will 
pray  that  God  will  strengthen  me.  I  have  be- 
gun this  morning. 
Though  for  the  past  week  I  have  had  an  anxions 
design  of  communicating  to-dav,  I  performed 
no  particular  act  of  devotion,  till  on  Friday  I 
went  to  church.  My  design  was  to  pass  part 
of  the  day  in  exercises  ofpiety,  but  Mr.  Bos- 
well  interrupted  me ;  of  him,  however,  I  could 
have  rid  myself,  but  poor  Thrale,  orhua  et  exejtea; 
came  for  comfort,  and  sat  till  seven,  when  we 
all  went  to  church. 
In  the  morning  I  had  at  church  some  radiations  of 

comfort 
I  fasted,  though  less  rigorously  than  at  other 
times.    I,  by  neglmonce,  poured  milk  into  tho 
tea,  and,  in  the  afternoon,  drank  one  dish  of 
cofiee  with  Thrale ;  yet  at  night,  af\er  a  fit  of 
drowsiness,  I  felt  myself  very  much  disordered 
by  emptiness,  and  called  for  tea,  with  peevish 
and  unpatient  eagerness.     My  dkrtreas  waa 
very  great 
Yesterday,  I  do  not  recollect  that  to  (jo  to  church 
came  into  my  thoughts ;  but  I  sat  m  my  cham- 
ber, preparing  for  preparation :  interrupted,  I 
know  not  how,     I  was  near  two  hours  at 
dinner. 
I  go  now  with  hope. 
To  rise  in  the  morning  at  eight 
I'o  use  my  remaining  time  with  ddigence. 
To  study  more  accurately  the  Christian  Religion 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
preserv^  me,  by  thy  tender  forbearance,  once 
more  to  commemorate  thy  love  in  the  redemption 
o  f  the  worid ;  grant  that  I  may  so  live  the  residae 
t>f  my  days,  as  to  obtain  thy  mercy  when  Thou 
Eihalt  call  me  fix>m  the  present  state.  lUaminate 
my  thoughts  with  knowledge,  and  mflame  my 
heart  with  holy  desires.  Grant  me  to  resolve 
well,  and  keep  my  resolutions ;  take  not  fifom  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  in  Ufe  and  m  death  have 
mercy  on  me,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen/ 

Acts  of  Forgiveness. 
P.  M.  In  the  pew  I  reul  my  Prayer,  and  com- 
mended my  friends,  and  those  that  died  this 
year.    At  the  altar  I  was  generally  attenthre ; 
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flome  thoughts  of  vmnity  cume  into  my  mind 
while  others  were  communicating ;  but  1  founds 
when  I  considered  them,  that  thev  did  not  tend 
to  irreverence  of  Ood.  At  the  altar  I  renewed 
my  resolutions.  When  I  received,  some  tendc r 
images  struck  me.  1  was  so  vioUified  by  the 
concluding  address  to  our  Saviour,  that  I  could 
not  utter  it  The  communicants  were  mostly 
women.  At  intervals  I  read  collects,  and  n>- 
coilccted,  as  I  could,  my  Prayer.  Since  mj 
return,  I  have  said  it    2  jP.  M. 

May  31«{,  1770, 
These  resolutions  I  have  not  practised  nor  reool^ 
lected.    O  Gt>d,  grant  me  to  begin  now,  for 
Jesus  Chnst*s  sake.    Amen. 


Jufy  95(4, 1770. 

O  God,  who  hast  ordamed  that  whatever  is  ta 
be  desired  should  be  sought  by  labour,  and  who, 
by  thy  blessing,  biingest  honest  labour  to  good 
efiect;  look  with  mercy  upon  my  studies  and 
endeavours.  Grant  me,  O  Lord,  to  design  only 
what  is  lawful  and  right ;  and  afford  me  calmness 
of  mind,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may 
so  do  thy  will  in  this  short  bfe,  as  to  obtain  hap- 
piness  in  the  world  to  come,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
When  I  purposed  to  apply  vigorously  to  study, 

particularly  of  the  Greek  and  Italian  tongues. 


1777. 


Jamupy  Ur,  3  P.  M. 
Almighty  Lord,  merciful  Father,  vouchsafe  to 
accept  the  thanks  which  I  now  presume  to  offiT 
Thee,  for  the  prolongation  of  my  life.  Grant,  O 
Lord,  that  as  my  days  are  multipUed,  my  good 
resolutions  may  be  strengthened,'  my  power  of 
resisting  temptations  increased,  and  my  strugslt^^ 
with  snares  and  obstructions  invigorated.  Re- 
lieve the  infirmities  both  of  my  mmd  and  body. 
Grant  me  such  strength  as  my  duties  may  require, 
and  such  diligence  as  may  improve  those  opporw 
tunities  of  go^  that  shall  be  ofiered  me.  Denver 
me  from  ue  intrusion  of  evil  thoughts.  Grant 
me  true  repentance  of  my  past  life :  and  as  I 
draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  tne  grave,  strengthen 
my  fiuth,  enliven  my  hope,  extend  my  charity, 
and  purifj^  my  desires  ^  and  so  help  me  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  when  it  shall  be  thy  pleasure  to 
call  me  hence,  I  may  be  received  to  everlastinir 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Chiifit 
our  Lord.  Amen. 
Our  Father— 


March  QStk. 

This  da^  is  Good  Friday.  It  is  likewise  the  day 
on  which  my  poor  Tetty  was  taken  from  me. 

My  thoughts  were  disturoed  in  bed.  I  remem- 
bered that  it  was  my  wife's  dying  day,  and 
begged  pardon  for  all  our  sins,  and  commended 
her  ;  but  resolved  to  mix  httle  of  my  own  sor- 
rows or  cares  ivith  the  great  solemnity.  Having 
taken  only  tea,  without  milk,  I  went  to  church ; 
had  time,  before  service,  to  commend  my  wife, 
and  wished  to  ioin  quietly  in  the  service,  but  J 
did  not  hear  well,  and  my  mind  grew  unsettled 
and  perplexed.    GUving  rested  ill  in  the  nighty 


I  slumbered  at  the  aermon,  which,  I  think,  I 

could  not.  as  I  sat,  perfectly  hear. 
I  returned  nome,  but  could  not  settle  my  mina. 

At  last  I  read  a  chapter.     Then  went  down. 

about  six  or  seven,  and  ate  two  cross  buna,  tiid 

drank  tea.    Fasting  for  some  time  has  been 

uneasy,  and  I  have  taken  but  little. 
At  night  I  had  some  ease.    L.  D.    I  had  prayed 

for  pardon  and  peace. 
I  slept  in  the  afternoon. 


99IA,  EattnEvt. 

1  rose^  and  again  prayed,  with  reference  to  my 
departed  wife.  I  neither  read  nor  went  to 
church,  yet  can  scarcely  tell  how  I  have  been 
hindered.  1  treated  with  bookseUera  oa  a 
bargain,  but  the  time  was  not  long. 


aOlA,  Eatier  Day,  Imi  mane. 

The  day  is  now  come  again,  in  which  by  a  ais- 
tom  which  since  the  death  of  my  wife  I  have  bf 
the  divine  assistance  always  obserred,  I  am  to 
renew  the  great  covenant  with  ow  Maker  and 
my  Judjge.  I  humbly  hope  to  perform  it  better. 
I  nope  for  more  efficacy  of  resolution,  and  more 
diligence  of  endeavour.  When  I  survey  my 
past  life,  I  discover  nothing  but  a  barren  wast£ 
of  time,  with  some  disorders  of  body,  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  mind  very  near  to  madness, 
which  1  hope  He  that  made  me,  will  sufier  to 
extenuate  many  faults,  and  excuse  many  de5- 
dencies.  Yet  much  remaiuB  to  be  repented 
and  reformed.  I  hope  that  I  refer  more  to  God 
than  in  former  times,  and  consider  more  what 
submission  is  due  to  his  dispensations.  But  I 
have  very  little  reformed  my  practical  life ;  and 
the  time  in  which  I  can  struggle  with  habits 
cannot  be  now  expected  to  be  king.  Grant,  0 
God,  that  I  may  no  longer  resolve  in  vain,  or 
dream  away  the  life  which  thy  indulgence  gives 
me,  in  vacancy  and  uselessness. 

IhtAmane 

1  went  to  bed  about  two,  had  a  disturbed  night, 
though  not  so  distressful  as  at  some  other  timea. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  seest 
all  our  miseries  and  knowest  all  our  necessities, 
look  down  upon  me,  and  pity  me.  Defend  ma 
from  the  violent  incursions  of  evil  thoughts,  and 
enable  me  to  form  and  keep  such  resolutions  at 
may  conduce  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which 
thy  providence  shall  appoint  me  ;  and  so  help  me 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart  may  surdv 
there  be  fixed  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found^ 
and  that  I  may  serve  thee  with  pure  afibctioo 
and  a  cheerful  mind.  Have  merc^  upon  me,  0 
God,  have  mercy  upon  me ;  years  and  infirmities 
oppress  me,  terror  and  anxiety  beset  me.  Have 
mercy  upon  me,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge.  In  all 
dangers  protect  me,  in  all  perplexities  retiere  and 
free  me,  and  so  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
1  may  now  so  conmiemorate  the  deatn  of  thj 
Son  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  when  tfa« 
short  and  painfiil  life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may, 
for  his  sake,  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness 
Amen 
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Jipriieth^Vm. 
Bj  one  fltrange  hindennce  or  another,  I  have 
been  withheld  from  the  contmuation  of  my 
thought!  to  this  day,  the  Sunday  following 
Easter-day. 
On  EasteMiay  I  was  at  church  eariy,  and  there 
prayed  over  my  prayer,  and  commended  Tetty 
ana  my  other  fnends.  I  was  ibr  some  time 
much  distressed  but  at  last  obtained,  I  hope, 
finom  the  God  of  Peace,  more  quiet  than  I  have 
enjoyed  for  a  long  thne.  I  had  made  no  reso- 
lution, but,  as  my  heart  grew  Ugliter,  my  hopes 
reviveid,  and  my  coinage  increased ;  ana  I 
wrote  with  my  pencil  in  my  Common  Prayer 
Book. 

Vita  ordinanda. 
Biblia  le^da. 
TheologBB  opera  danda. 
Serviendum  et  betandum. 

I  then  went  to  the  altar,  having  I  believe,  again 
read  my  prayer.  I  then  went  to  the  table  and 
communicated,  praying  for  some  time  after^ 
wards ;  but  the  particukr  matter  of  my  prayer 
I  do  not  remember. 

I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs.  Gardiner, 
and  passed  the  afternoon  with  such  calm  glad- 
ness of  mind  as  it  is  very  long  since  I  feu  be- 
fore. I  came  home,  and  be^n  to  read  the 
Bible.  I  passed  the  night  in  such  sweet  un- 
interruptea  sleep,  as  I  have  not  known  since  I 
slept  at  Fort  Ausustue. 

On  Monday  I  dined  with  Sheward,  on  Tuesday 
with  Paradise.  The  mornings  have  been  de- 
voured by  company,  and  one  intrusion  has, 
through  the  whole  week,  succeeded  to  another. 

At  the  l^nnin^  of  the  year  I  proposed  to  myself 
a  scheme  of  life,  ana  a  plan  of  study ;  but 
neither  life  has  been  rectified,  nor  study  fol- 
lowed. Days  and  months  pass  in  a  dream ; 
and  I  am  afraid  that  my  memory  grows  less 
tenacious,  and  my  observation  less  attentive. 
If  I  am  decajring  it  is  time  to  make  haste.  My 
nights  are  restless  and  tedious,  and  my  days 
drowsy.  The  flatulence  which  torments  me, 
has  sometimes  so  obstructed  my  breath,  that 
the  act  of  respiration  became  not  only  volunta- 
ry but  laborious  in  a  decumbent  posture.  By 
copious  bleeding  I  was  relieved,  but  not  cured. 

I  have  this  year  omitted  church  on  most  Sundays, 
intending  to  supply  the  deficience  in  the  week. 
So  that  I  owe  twelve  attendances  on  worship. 
I  will  make  no  more  such  superstitious  stipu^ 
lations,  which  entangle  the  mind  with  unbidaen 
obligations. 

My  purpose  once  more,  O  Thou  merciful  Creator, 
that  govemest  all  our  hearts  and  actions,  fii0T%t 
•iifca  nfitfvti^  let  not  my  purpose  be  vain  :  My 
purpose  once  more  is, 

To  rise  at  eight 

To  keep  a  journal 

To  read  the  whole  Bible,  in  some  language,  be- 
fore Elaster. 

To  gather  ihe  arguments  for  Christianity. 

To  worship  God  more  frequently  in  public. 


JUhbottm,  Sept.  WA,  1777. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast 
brought  me  to  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
grant  me  so  to  remember  thy  gifls,  and  so  to  ao- 
knowledffe  thy  goodness,  as  that  every  year  and 
day  whidi  Thou  shalt  yet  gimnt  me^  may  be  em- 


loyed  to  the  amendment  of  my  life,  and  in  the 
ligent  discharge  of  such  duties  as  thy  provi- 
dence shall  allot  me.  Grant  me,  by  thy  ffrace,  to 
know  and  to  do  what  Thou  requircst  Give  me 
good  desires,  and  remove  those  iinpediments 
which  may  hinder  them  from  efllect  Forgive  me 
my  sms,  negligences  and  ignorances ;  and  when 
at  last  Thou  uialt  call  me  to  another  life,  receive 
me  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesui 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1778. 

Good  Friday. 

jipHtntk. 

It  has  happened  this  week,  as  it  never  happened 
in  Passwn  Week  before,  that  I  have  never 
dined  at  home,  and  I  have  therefore  neither 
practised  abstinence  nor  peculiar  devotion. 

This  morning  before  I  went  to  bed  I  enlarsed  my 
prayers,  by  adding  some  collects  with  raerence 
to  the  day.  I  rcstai  moderately,  and  rose  about 
nine,  which  is  more  early  than  is  usual.  I 
think  I  added  something  to  rhy  morning 
Prayers.  Boswell  came  in  to  go  to  church  ; 
we  had  tea,  but  I  did  not  eat  Talk  lost  our 
time,  and  we  canio  to  church  late,  at  the  Second 
Lesson.  My  mind  has  been  for  some  time 
feeble  and  impressible,  and  some  trouble  it  gave 
mc  in  the  morning ;  but  I  went  with  some  con- 
fidence and  calmness  through  the  prayers. 

In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  accosted  by  Ed- 
wards, an  old  fellow-collegian,  who  had  not 
seen  me  since  1729.  He  knew  me,  and  asked 
if  I  remembered  one  Eklwards  ;  I  did  not  at 
first  recollect  the  name,  but  gradually  as  we 
walked  along,  recovered  it,  and  told  him  a 
conversation  that  had  passed  at  an  alehouse 
between  us.  My  purpose  is  to  continue  our 
acquaintance. 

We  sat  till  the  time  of  worship  in  the  afternoon, 
and  tlien  came  again  late,  at  the  Psalms.  Not 
easily,  I  think,  hearing  the  sermon,  or  not  being 
attentive,  I  fell  asleep.  When  we  came  home 
we  had  tea,  and  I  ate  two  buns,  being  some* 
what  uneasy  with  fasting,  and  not  being  alone. 
If  I  had  not  been  observed,  I  should  probacy 
have  fasted. 


£aste&  Day. 

Jlpril  19th,  qfter  13  at  night 

0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Yesterday  (18th)  I  rose  late,  havinff  not  slept  ilL 
Ua\'ing  promised  a  dedication,  I  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  ^Tite:  but  for  some  time  neither 
wrote  nor  read.  Langton  came  in  and  talked 
After  dinner  I  wrote.  At  tea  Boswell  came  in. 
He  stayed  till  near  twelve. 

1  purposed  to  have  gone  in  the  evening  to  churdi, 

but  missed  the  hour. 

Edwards  observed  how  many  we  have  outlived. 
I  hope,  yet  hope,  that  my  future  life  shall  bo 
better  than  my  past 

From  the  year  175S,  the  year  in  which  my  poor 
dear  Tetty  died,  upon  whose  soul  may  God 
have  had  mercy  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ, 
I  have  receivea  the  sacrament  every  year  at 
Easter.    My  purpose  is  to  leoeive  it  now.    O 
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Lord  Grod,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  make 

it  efiectual  to  my  salvation. 
My  purposes  are, 
To  study  divinity,  particuUurly  the  evidences  of 

Christianity. 
To  read  the  New  Testament  over  in  the  year, 

with  more  use  tt^an  hitherto  of  commentators. 
To  be  diligent  in  my  undertakings. 
To  serve  and  trust  G^  and  be  cheerful 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  suffer  me 
once  more  to  commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and 
make  the  memorial  of  his  death  profitable  to  my 
salvation,  by  strengthening  my  faith  in  his  merits, 
and  quickening  niy  obedience  to  his  laws.  Re- 
move from  mc,  O  Uo  1,  all  inordinate  desires,  all 
corrupt  passions,  and  all  vain  terrors,  and  fill 
me  with  zeal  for  thy  glory,  and  with  confidence 
in  thv  mercy.  Make  me  to  love  all  men,  and 
enable  me  to  use  thy  eifls,  whatever  Thou  ehalt 
bestow,  to  the  benefit  (M  my  fellow>creatures.  So 
lighten  the  weight  of  years,  and  so  mitigate  the 
afflictions  of  disease,  tnat  I  may  continue  fit  for 
thy  service,  and  useful  in  my  station.  And  so  let 
roe  pass  through  this  life,  by  the  guidance  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  at  last  I  may  enter  into  eternal 
joy,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Having  gone  to  bed  about  two,  I  rose  about  nine, 
and,  ^ving  prayed,  went  to  church.  I  came 
early,  and  used  this  prayer.  After  sermon  I 
again  used  my  prayer ;  the  Collect  for  the  day 
I  repeated  several  times,  at  least  the  petitions. 
I  recommended  my  friends.  At  the  altar  I 
prayed  earnestly,  and  when  I  came  home, 
prayed  for  pardon  and  peace;  repeated  my 
own  prayer,  and  added  the  petitions  of  the 
Collect 

0  God,  have  mercy  upon  me,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ     Amen. 

At  my  return  home,  I  returned  thanks  for  the 
opportunity  of  communion. 

1  was  called  down  to  Mrs.  Nollikens.  Boswell 
came  in;  then  dinner.  Afler  dinner,  which 
I  believe  was  late,  I  read  the  First  Epistle  to 
Thess. ;  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers  ;  then 
came  to  tea.  and  afterwards  tried  Vossius  dt 
Baptitmo,    I  was  sleepy. 


Monday^  Jlpril  30/A,  ir78. 

Alter  a  good  night,  as  I  am  forced  to  reckon,  I 
rose  seasonably,  and  prayed,  using  the  Collect 
for  yesteiday. 

In  reviewing  my  time  from  Easter  1777, 1  found 
a  very  melancholy  and  shameful  blank.  So 
little  has  been  done,  that  days  and  months  are 
without  any  trace.  My  health  has,  indeed, 
been  very  much  interrupted.  My  nights  have 
been  commonly,  not  only  restless,  but  painful 
and  &tiguing.  My  respiration  was  once  so 
difficult,  that  an  asthma  was  suspected.  I 
could  not  walk,  but  with  great  difficulty,  from 
Stowhill  to  Greenhill  Some  relaxation  of  my 
breast  has  been  procured,  I  think,  by  opium, 
which,  though  it  never  gives  me  sleep,  frees  my 
breast  from  BpaamB. 


I  have  written  a  little  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
I  think  with  all  my  usual  vigour.  I  have  made 
sermons,  perhaps  as  readily  as  formerly.  Mj 
memory  is  less  faithful  in  retaining  names,  and 
I  am  alraid  in  retaining  occurrences.  Of  this 
vacillaticm  and  vagrancy  of  mind,  I  impute  a 
great  part  to  a  fortuitous  and  unsettled  lile,  and 
Uierefore  purpose  to  spend  my  time  with  more 
method. 

This  year,  the  28th  of  March  passed  awaj  with- 
out memorial  Poor  Tetty,  whatever  were  our 
faults  and  faiUngs,  we  loved  each  other !  1  did 
not  forget  thee  yesterday.  Couldest  thou  have 
lived! 

I  am  now,  with  the  help  of  God,  to  begin  a  new 
life. 


1779. 

January  1«{,  before  1  in  the  morning. 
Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  have 
granted  to  me  the  beginning  of  another  year, 
grant  that  I  may  employ  thy  gifts  to  thy  glory, 
and  my  own  salvation.  Elxcite  me  to  amend  my 
life :  give  me  good  resolutions,  and  enable  me  to 
perform  them.  As  I  approach  the  grave,  let  my 
faith  be  invigorated,  my  hope  exalted,  and  my 
charity  enlarged.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  in  the  course  of  my  life  protect  mt^, 
in  the  hour  of  death  sustain  me,  ana  finally  re- 
ceive me  to  everiasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


Good  Friday. 

After  a  night  restless  and  oppressive,  I  rose  this 
morning  somewhat  earlier  than  is  usual ;  and 
having  taken  tea,  which  was  very  necessary  to 
compose  the  disorder  in  my  breast,  having 
eaten  nothing,  I  went  to  church  with  BoswelL 
We  came  late ;  I  was  able  to  attend  the  Litany 
with  little  perturbation.  When  we  came  horae 
I  began  the  First  to  the  Thess.  having  prayed 
by  the  Collect  for  the  right  use  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. I  ^ave  Boswell  Les  Pensees  </«  Paack, 
that  he  might  not  interrupt  me.  I  did  not,  I 
believe,  read  very  diligently  ;  and  before  I  had 
read  far,  we  went  to  church  again  ;  I  was  Mgjun 
attentive.  At  home  I  read  again,  then  draok 
tea,  with  a  bun  and  a  half^  thinking  myself  less 
able  to  fast  than  at  former  tim«s;  and  then 
concluded  the  Epistle.  Being  much  oppressed 
with  drowsiness,  I  slept  about  an  hour  by  the 
fire. 

11  P.  Jir. 

I  am  now  to  review  the  last  year,  and  find  httJe 
but  dismal  vacuity,  neither  business  nor  plea- 
sure; much  intended,  and  Uttle  done.  My 
health  is  much  broken :  my  nights  afford  me 
little  rest  I  have  tried  opium,  but  its  help  is 
counterbalanced  with  great  disturbance ;  it  pre- 
vents the  spasms,  but  it  hinders  sleep.  O  God, 
have  mercy  on  me. 

Last  week  I  published  [the  first  part  of]  the  Lives 
of  the  Poets,  written,  I  hope,  m  such  a  maunti 
as  may  tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety* 

In  this  last  year  I  have  made  Uttle  aet^uisition  ;  I 
have  scarcely  read  any  thing.     I  maintain  Mrs. 

and  her  daughter.    Other  good  of  myself 

I  know  not  when  to  ind,  except  a  litileefaarify. 
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But  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year ;  what  can 
be  done,  ought  not  to  be  delayed. 


Eastee  Etb. 

Jiprii  id,  irtQ,  II  P,M, 
This  is  the  time  of  my  annual  review,  and  annual 
resolution.  The  review  is  comfortlesiL  little 
done.  Part  of  the  life  of  Diyden  and  the  life 
of  Milton  have  been  written;  but  my  mind 
has  neither  been  improved  nor  enlarged.  I 
have  read  little,  almost  nothing.  And  I  am 
not  conscious  that  I  have  gained  any  good,  or 
quitted  any  evil  habits. 
Of  resolutions  I  have  made  so  many,  with  so 
little  effect,  that  I  am  almost  weaiy,  but  by  the 
help  of  God,  am  not  yet  hopeless.  Good  reso- 
lutions must  be  made  and  kept  I  am  almost 
seventy  years  old,  and  have  no  time  to  lose. 
The  distressful  restlessness  of  my  nishts,  makes 
it  difficult  to  settle  the  course  of  my  dajrs. 
Something,  however,  let  me  do. 


Eastee  Dat. 

Jipril  4thf  1T79. 
I  rose  about  half  an  hour  after  nine,  transcribed 
the  prayer  written  last  night ;  and  by  neglects 
ing  to  count  time  sat  too  Ions  at  breakfi^  so 
tliat  I  came  to  church  at  the  First  Lesson.  I 
attended  the  Litany  pretty  well;  but  in  the 
pew  could  not  hear  the  communion  service, 
and  missed  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant 
Before  I  went  to  the  altar,  I  prayed  the  occa^ 
sional  prayer.  At  the  altar  i  commended  my 
e  ,  and  again  prayed  the  prayer ;  I  then  prayed 
the  Collects,  and  again  my  own  prayer  by 
memory.  I  left  out  a  clause.  I  then  received, 
I  hope  with  earnestness ;  and  while  others  re- 
ceived sat  down ;  but  thinking  that  posture, 
though  usual,  improper,  I  rose  and  stood.    I 

r rayed  again  in  the  pew,  but  with  what  prayer 
have  forgotten. 
When  I  used  the  occasional  prayer,  at  the  altar, 
I  added  a  general  purpose, 
To  avoid  idleness. 
I  gave  two  shillings  to  the  plate. 
Before  I  went  I  used,  I  think,  my  prayer,  and 
endeavoured  to  calm  my  mind.    After  my  re- 
turn I  used  it  again,  and  the  Collect  for  the 
day.    Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 
I  have  for  some  nights  called  Francis  to  prayers, 
and  last  night  discoursed  with  him  on  the  sa^ 
crament 


Eastee  Dat. 

JSpril  4M,  1779. 
Purposes^ 
To  rise  at  eight,  or  as  soon  aa  I  can. 
To  read  the  Scriptures. 
To  study  religion. 

Almighty  God,  by  thy  merciful  continuance  of 
my  life,  1  come  once  more  to  commemorate  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  implore  that  mercy  which,  for  his  Bak^  Thou 
■bowesttoaiBnen.  Foigive  me  my  am,  O  Lord, 


and  enable  me  to  forsake  them.  Ease,  if  it  shall 
please  Thee,  the  anxieties  of  my  mind,  and  relieve 
the  mfirmities  of  my  body.  Let  me  not  be  di^ 
turbcd  by  unnecessary  terrors,  and  let  not  the 
weakness  of  age  make  me  unable  to  amend  my 
life.  O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit 
but  receive  my  petitions,  succour  and  comfort  ma, 
and  let  roe  so  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days, 
that  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may  enter 
into  eternal  happiness,  through  Jesus  Chnst  o» 
Lord.    Amen. 


Sept.  19(4,  1779,  H.  P.  M.  19mA. 

Creator  of  all  things,  in  whoae 
hands  sjre  fife  and  death,  glory  be  to  Thee  for  aU 
thy  mercies,  and  for  the  pnuongatbn  of  my  life 
to  the  common  sge  of  man.  Pardon  me,  O 
gracious  God,  all  the  offences  which  in  the  course 
of  seventy  years  I  have  committed  against  thy 
Holy  Laws,  and  all  negligences  of  t£>se  dutiei 
which  Thou  hast  required.  Look  with  pity  upon 
me,  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  enable 
me  to  pass  the  days  which  Thou  shalt  yet  voudb- 
safe  to  grant  me,  in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  ^loiy : 
and  accept,  O  Lord,  the  remains  <^  a  mispent 
life,  that  when  thou  shalt  call  me  to  another  atate^ 
I  may  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


My  purpose  is  to  commnnicate  at  least  thrice  a 

year. 
To  study  the  Scripturei. 
To  be  diligent 


1780, 

January  l«f,  B*  L  JL  M. 

Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  by 
whose  mercy  my  life  has  been  continued  to  tM 
beginning  ofanother  year,  ^rant  me  with  increaae 
of  days,  increase  of  hohness ;  that  as  I  Ihre 
longer  I  may  be  better  prepared  to  appear  before 
Thee,  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  from  my  present 
state. 

Make  me,  O  Lord,  truly  thankfol  for  the  mtnj 
which  thou  hast  vouchsaied  to  show  me  thnwttn 
my  whole  life ;  make  me  thankful  for  the  heeRh 
which  Thou  hast  restored  in  the  last  year,  and  let 
the  remains  of  my  strength  and  life  be  employed 
to  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation. 

Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me ; 
enable  me  to  avoid  or  overcome  all  that  may 
hinder  my  advancement  in  godUness ;  let  me  be  no 
longer  idle,  no  longer  sinful ;  but  ave  me  recti- 
tude of  thought  and  constancy  of  actioit  and 
bring  me  at  last  to  everlasting  bappiness,  tor  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  i  Saviour. 
Amen. 


Sitndajf,  June  ISA. 
In  the  morning  of  this  day  last  year^  I  perceiyed 
the  remission  of  those  convulsions  in  my 
breast  which  had  distressed  me  more  tiian 
twenty  years.  I  returned  thanks  at  chorcfa  for 
the  mercy  gimnted  me,  which  has  now  ooa- 
tinued  a  year. 
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Thakksoitino. 


Almifffaty  God,  bur  Creator  and  Preserver, 
from  wEom  proceedeth  all  good,  enable  me  to  n> 
oeive  with  humble  acknowledgment  of  thy  un- 
bounded benignity,  and  with  due  consciousness  of 
my  own  un worthiness,  that  recovery  and  con- 
tinuance of  health  which  Thou  hast  granted  me, 
and  vouchsafe  to  accept  the  thanks  which  I  now 
ofier.  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  this  and  all 
thy  mercies.  Grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  the 
health  and  life  which  thou  shalt  yet  allow  me^ 
may  conduce  to  my  eternal  happiness.  Take  noi 
from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but  so  help  and  blei^^ 
me,  that  when  thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may 
obtain  pardon  and  salvation,  for  the  sake  of  Jesui 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Sept.  IBthf  1790. 

I  am  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of 
my  life,  with  more  stren&fth  of  body  and  greatiT 
vigour  of  mind  than  I  think  is  common  at  that 
age.  But  though  the  convulsions  in  my  breast 
are  relieved,  my  sleep  is  seldom  long.  Mv 
nights  are  wakeful,  and  therefore  I  am  som(>^ 
times  sleepy  in  the  day.  I  have  been  attentive 
to  my  diet,  and  have  diminished  the  bulk  of  my 
body.  I  have  not  at  all  studied,  nor  written 
diligently.  I  have  Swift  and  Pope  yet  to  write ; 
Swift  is  just  begun. 

I  have  forgotten  or  neglected  my  resolutions  or 
purposes,  which  I  now  humbly  and  timorously 
renew.  Surely  I  shall  not  spend  my  whole  liA^ 
with  my  own  total  disapprobation.  Perhaps 
God  may  grant  me  now  to  begin  a  wiser  ana  a 
better  life. 


Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  who 
hast  permitted  me  to  begin  another  year,  look 
with  mercy  upon  my  wretchedness  and  frailty. 
Rectify  my  thoughts,  relieve  my  perplexitiea, 
strengthen  my  purposes,  and  reform  m^  doings. 
Let  increase  of  years  bring  increase  of  faith,  hope, 
and  chanty.  Grant  me  diUgence  in  whatever 
work  thy  providence  shall  appoint  me.  Take 
not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  let  me  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  days  which  thou  shalt  yet  allow 
me,  in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory ;  and  when  it  shall 
be  thy  good  pleasure  to  cul  me  hence,  grant  me, 
O  Lor^  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  receive  me  to 
everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesug 
Christ  our  LordL    Amen. 


1781. 


JaftMory  SdL 
I  was  yesterday  hindered  by  my  old  disease  of 
mmd  and  therefore  begin  to-clay. 


January  Ut, 
Having  sat  in  my  chamber  till  the  year  began,  I 
used  my  accommodation  of  the  Morning  Prayer 
to  the  besinning  of  this  year^  and  slept  remark- 
ably well,  though  I  had  supped  liberally.  In 
the  mominc  I  went  to  churcn.  Then  I  wrote 
letters  for  Mrs.  Desmoulins;  then  went  to 
Streatham,  and  had  many  stops.  At  night  I 
look  winfl^  ind  did  not  ■leep  ireiL 


Jamuify  Sii,  17St 

I  rose  according  to  my  resolutioa,  and  am  now  to 
begin  another  year ;  I  hope  with  amendment  of 
kfe.    I  will  not  despair.    Help  roe,  help  me,  0 
my  God. 
My  hope  is, 

To  rise  at  eight  or  sooner. 

To  read  the  Bible  through  this  year  in  some  lan- 
guage. 

To  keep  a  joumaL 

To  stuay  religion. 

To  avoid  idleness. 


Almighty  Gk>d,  merciful  Father,  who  bait 
granted  me  such  continuance  of  hfe,  that  I  now 
see  the  beginning  of  another  year,  look  witfa 
mercy  upon  me  ;  as  thou  grantest  increase  U 
years,  grant  increase  of  grace.  Let  me  Uve  to 
repent  what  I  have  done  amiss,  and  by  thy  help 
so  to  'regulate  my  future  life,  th^t  I  may  obtaia 
mercy  when  I  appear  before  Tbee,  through  the 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ  Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to 
do  ray  duty  with  a  quiet  mind  ;  and  take  not 
from  me  tny  Holy  Spirit,  but  protect  and  bless 
me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


Good  Friday. 

JiprUlttk,  17S1. 

[  forgot  my  prayer  and  resolutions,  till  two  days 
ago  I  found  this  paper. 

Some  time  in  March  I  finished  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily 
and  hastily,  un^nlUng  to  work,  and  working 
with  vigour  and  haste. 

On  Wednesday  11th,  was  buried  my  dear  friend 
Thrale,  who  died  on  Wednesday  4th ;  and 
with  him  were  buried  many  of  my  hopes  and 
pleasures.  About  five,  I  tmnk,  on  Wednesday 
morning  he  expired ;  I  felt  alnoost  the  \m&. 
flutter  of  his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  face  that  for  fifteen  years  had  never 
been  turned  upon  me  but  with  respect  or  be- 
nignity. Farewell  May  GM,  that  deli^teth 
in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on  thee! 

I  had  constantly  prayed  for  him  some  time  before 
his  death. 

The  decease  of  him  from  whose  friendship  I  had 
obtained  many  opportunities  of  amusement, 
and  to  whom  I  turned  my  tboufhts  as  to  a 
refuge  from  misfortunes,  has  \A  me  heavy. 
But  my  business  ia  with  myselC 


September  \%A, 
My  first  knowledge  of  Thrale  was  in  1765.    1 
enjoyed  his  fiivour  for  almost  a  fourth  partol 
my  hfe. 

Easter  Evk. 

,apra  1414, 1781. 

On  Gk>od  Friday  I  took,  in  the  afternoon,  some 
cofiee  and  buttered  cake ;  and  to-day  I  had  a 
Uttle  bread  at  breakfast,  and  potatoes  and  ap- 
ples in  the  afternoon, the  tea  witfa  a  litde  toast: 
but  I  find  myself  feeble  and  unsustained,  and 
suspect  that  I  cannot  bear  to  &8t  bo  \oo%  as 
formeriy. 

This  day  I  read  some  of  Clarke's  Sermons.  I 
hope  tut  nnoe  mj  lart  oommimioa  I  havo  a^ 
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▼mnoed,  by  pious  reflections,  in  my  sabmission 
to  Qod  and  my  benevolence  to  man  ;  but  I 
have  corrected  no  external  babits,  nor  bave  kept 
any  of  the  resolutions  made  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year ;  yet  I  hope  still  to  be  reformed,  and 
not  to  lose  my  whole  life  in  idle  purposes. 
Many  years  are  already  gone  irrevocably  past, 
in  useless  misery  ;  that  what  remains  may  be 
spent  better,  grant,  O  God. 

By  this  awful  festival  is  particularly  recommended 
newness  of  life ;  and  a  new  life  I  will  now  en- 
deavour to  becint  hy  more  diligent  application 
to  useful  empRyyinent,  and  more  frequent  at- 
tendance on  public  worship. 

I  again,  with  hope  of  help  from  the  Qod  of  mercy, 
resolve, 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  read  the  Bible. 

To  study  religion. 


Almichty  God,  merciful  Father,  by  whose  pro- 
tection I  have  been  preserved,  ana  by  whose  cle- 
mency I  have  been  spared,  grant  that  the  life 
which  Thou  hast  so  long  continued,  may  be  no 
longer  wasted  in  idleness  or  corrupted  by  wicked- 
ness. Let  my  future  purposes  be  good,  and  let 
not  my  good  purposes  he  vain.  Free  me,  O  Lord, 
from  vain  terrors,  and  strengthen  me  in  diligent 
obedience  to  thy  laws.  Take  not  from  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  but  enable  me  so  to  commemorate 
the  death  of  my  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  1  may 
be  made  partaker  of  his  merits ;  and  may  finally, 
for  his  sake,  obtain  everlasting  happiness.   Amen. 


Easter  Sunday. 

1791. 
I  rose  after  eight,  and  breakfasted;  then  went 
early  to  church,  and  before  service  read  the 
prayer  for  the  Church  Militant.  I  commended 
my  e*  friends,  as  I  have  formerly  done.  I  was 
one  of  the  last  that  communicated.  When  I 
came  home  I  was  hindered  by  visitants,  but 
found  time  to  pray  before  dinner.  God,  send 
thy  blessing  upon  me. 


Monday,  April  16tA. 

At  night  I  had  some  mental  vellications,  or  revul- 
sions. I  prayed  in  my  chamber  with  Frank, 
and  read  tne  nrst  Sunday  in  the  Duty  of  Man, 
in  which  I  had,  till  then,  only  looked  by  com- 
pulsion or  by  chance. 

This  day  I  repeated  my  prayer,  and  hope  to  be 
heard. 

I  have,  I  thank  God,  received  the  Sacrament 
every  year  at  Elaster  since  the  death  of  my  poor 
dear  Tetty.  I  once  felt  some  temptation  to 
omit  it,  but  I  was  preserved  from  compliance. 
This  was  the  thirtieth  Easter. 


June  TOd,  1791. 

Almighty  God,  who  art  the  giver  of  all  good, 

enable  me  to  remember  ivith  duo  thankfidness 

the  comforts  and  advantages  which  I  have  enjoyed 

by  the  friendship  of  Henry  Thrale,  for  whom,  so 


•  81c  MS.  [My  dtceuMl  frieods.] 


far  as  is  lawful,  I  humbly  implore  thy  mercy  m 
his  present  state.  O  Lord,  since  Thou  hast  faieen 
pleased  to  call  him  from  this  world,  look  with 
mercy  on  those  whom  he  has  left ;  continue  to 
succour  me  by  such  means  as  are  best  for  roeu 
and  repay  to  his  relations  the  kindness  which  I 
have  received  from  him;  protect  them  in  this 
world  from  temptations  and  calamities,  and  grant 
them  happmess  in  the  world  to  come,  for  Jesoi 
Christ's  sake.    Amen. 


September  9d,ne\, 
When  Thralc's  health  was  broken,  for  many 
months  I  think  before  his  death,  which  hap 
pened  April  4th,  1  constantly  mentioned  him  m 
my  prayers;  and  after  his  death,  have  made 
particular  supphcation  for  his  surviving  famOj 
to  this  day. 

September  16th. 

This  is  my  seventy-third  birthday,  an  awful  day. 
I  said  a  preparatory  prayer  last  night,  and 
waKing  early,  made  use  in  the  dark,  as  I  sat 
up  hi  bed,  of  tlie  prayer,  [beginning  of  tlds  year.] 
I  rose,  breakfasted,  and  gave  thanks  at  church 
for  my  creation,  preservation,  and  redemption. 
As  I  came  home,  I  thought  1  had  never  begun 
any  period  of  life  so  placidly.  I  read  the  cks. 
cond  Epistle  to  the  Tnessslonians,  and  looked 
into  Hammond*8  Notes.  I  have  always  been 
accustomed  to  let  this  day  pass  unnoticed,  but 
it  came  this  time  mto  my  mind  that  some  little 
festivity  was  not  improper.  I  bad  a  dinner,  and 
invited  Allen  and  Lcvet. 

What  has  passed  in  my  thouffhts  on  this  anni 
versary,  is  in  stitched  book  K.* 

My  purposes  are  the  same  as  on  the  first  day  of 
this  year,  to  which  I  add  hope  of 

More  frequent  attendance  on  public  worship. 

Participation  of  the  Sacrament  at  least  thret 
times  a  year. 


S^tember  ISCA,  Ve^p.  IdQ  40*,  eire. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  haat 
added  another  year  to  my  life,  and  yet  permittest 
me  to  call  upon  Thee,  grant  that  the  remaining 
days  which  Thou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  may  be  past 
in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory.  Grant  me  good 
resolutions  and  steady  perseverance.  ReUere  the 
diseases  of  my  body,  and  compose  the  disquiet  ol 
my  mind.  Let  me  at  last  repent  and  amend  my 
life ;  and,  O  Lord,  take  not  from  me  thy  Ho^ 
Spirit,  but  assist  my  amendment,  and  acc^t  my 
repentance,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


Sunday,  October  14M,  1781, 
(Properly  Monday  morning.) 

I  am  this  day  about  to  go  by  Oxford  and  Birming- 
ham to  Litchfield  and  Ashbourne.  Themotiyee 
of  my  journey  I  hardly  know.  I  omitted  it 
last  year,  and  am  not  wiUing  to  miss  it  again. 
Mrs.  Aston  will  be  glad,  I  Uiink,  to  see  me. 
We  are  both  old,  and  if  I  put  off  my  visit  I 
may  see  her  no  more ;  perhaps  she  wishes  for 
another  interview.    She  is  a  very  ffood  woman. 

Hector  is  likewise  an  old  friend,  tne  only  com 


♦  This  book  !■  aoc  ia  ths  Editoi's 
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panion  of  my  chQdhood  that  passed  through 
the  school  with  me.  We  have  always  loved 
one  another.  Perhaps  we  may  be  made  better 
by  some  serious  conversation,  of  wliich  how- 
ever I  have  no  distinct  hope. 
At  Litchfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope  to  show  a 

good  example,  by  tiQ^uent  attendance  on  pub- 
c  worship. 
At  Ashbourne,  1  hope  to  talk  seriously  with  — , 


1782. 


March  IStk. 
Having  been,  from  the  middle  of  January,  dis- 
tressed by  a  cold,  which  made  my  respiration 
very  laborious,  and  from  which  I  was  but  little 
reheved  by  being  blooded  three  times ;  having 
tried  to  ease  the  oppression  of  my  breast  by 

Suent  opiates,  which  kept  me  waking  in  the 
it  and  drowsy  the  next  day,  and  subjected 
me  to  the  tyranny  of  vain  imaginations ;  having 
to  all  this  added  frequent  cathartics,  sometimes 
with  mercury,  I  at  last  persuaded  Dr.  Laurence, 
on  Thursday,  March  14th,  to  let  me  bleed  more 
copiously.  Sixteen  ounces  were  taken  away, 
and  from  that  time  my  breath  has  been  free, 
and  my  breast  easy.  On  that  day  1  took  little 
food,  and  no  flesL  On  Thursday  night  I  slept 
with  great  tranquillity.  On  the  next  nignt 
(15th^  I  took  diacodium,  and  had  a  most  rest- 
less night.  Of  the  next  day  I  remember  nothing, 
but  that  I  rose  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  Mrs. 
Lennox  and  Sheward. 

Sunday  17th.  I  lay  late,  and  had  only  Palfrey 
to  dinner.  I  read  part  of  Waller's  Directory, 
a  pious  rational  book  ;  but  in  any  except  a  very 
regular  life  difficult  to  practice. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  though  my  time  might 
pass  unemployed,  no  more  should  pass  un- 
counted, and  tnis  has  been  written  to-day,  in 
consequence  of  that  thought  I  read  a  Greek 
chapter,  prayed  Hith  Francis,  which  I  now  do 
cx>mmoniy,  and  explained  to  him  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  which  I  find  connexion  not  observed, 
I  think,  by  the  expositors.  I  made  punch  for 
myself  and  my  servants,  by  which,  in  the  night, 
I  thouj^t  both  my  breast  and  imagination  dis- 
ordered. 

March  18th.  I  rose  late,  looked  a  little  into 
books.  Saw  Miss  Reynolds,  and  Miss  Thrale, 
and  Nicolaida ;  afterwards  Dr.  Hunter  came 
for  his  catalogue.  I  then  dined  on  tea,  &c  ; 
then  read  over  part  of  Dr.  Laurence's  book, 
"De  Temperamentis,**  which  seems  to  have 
been  written  with  a  troubled  mind. 

My  mind  has  been  for  some  time  much  disturbed. 
The  peace  of  God  be  with  me. 

I  hope  to-morrow  to  finish  Laurence,  and  to  write 
to  Mrs.  Aston  and  to  Lucy. 

19th.  I  rose  late.  I  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Thrale, 
Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr.  Crofts.  I  took  Lau- 
rence's paper  in  my  hand,  but  was  chill ;  having 
&8ted  yesterday,  I  was  hungry,  and  dined  freely, 
then  slept  a  Uttle,  and  drank  tea ;  then  took 
candles,  and  wr(»te  to  Aston  and  Lucy,  then 
went  on  with  Laurence,  of  which  little  remains. 
I  prayed  with  Francis. 

Mens  sedatior,  laus  Deo. 

To-morrow  Shaw  comes.  I  think  to  finish  Lau- 
rence, and  write  to  Langlon. 


Poor  Laurence  has  almost  lost  the  sense  of  lm^ 

ing ;  and  I  have  lost  the  conversation  of  a 
learned,  intelligent,  and  commumcative  com- 
panion, and  a  friend  whom  long  familiarity  bu 
much  endeared.  Laurence  is  one  of  the  best 
men  whom  I  have  known.  ' 

Nostrum  omnium  miserere  Deua. 

80th.  Shaw  came ;  I  finished  reading  Laomee. 
I  dined  Uberally.  Wrote  a  long  letter  to  Laa^ 
ton,  and  designed  to  read,  but  was  hiiidei«l 
by  Strahan.  The  ministry  is  dissolved.  I 
prayed  with  Francis,  and  eave  thanks. 

To-roonrow— To  Mrs.  Thrale— To  write  to  Hec- 
tor— To  Dr.  Taylor. 

21st.  I  went  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Mr.  Cox  and 
Paradise  met  me  at  the  door,  and  went  wkh 
me  in  the  coach.  Paradise's  Loss.  In  the 
evening  wrote  to  Hector.  At  night  there  were 
eleven  visitants.  Conversation  with  Mr.  Cox. 
When  I  walked  I  saw  the  penthouses  covered 
with  snow. 

82d.  I  spent  the  time  idly.  Mens  turbata.  In 
the  afternoon  it  snowed  At  night  1  wrote  to 
Taylor  about  the  pot,  and  to  Hamilton  about 
the  Fcedera. 

23d.  I  came  home,  and  found  that  Desmoulins 
had,  while  I  was  away,  been  in  bed.    Letters 

from  Langton  and  BoswelL  I  promised  L 

six  guineas.  ^ 

24th,  Sunday.  I  rose  not  early.  Visitors,  Allen, 
Davis,  W'mdham,  Dr.  Horsley.  Dinner  at 
Strahan's.  Came  home  and  chatted  with 
Williams,  and  read  Romans  ix.  in  Greek. 

To-morrow  begin  again  to  read  the  Bible;  put 

rooms  in  order  ;  copy  L ^'s  letter.    At  niiht 

I  read  1 1  p.  and  something  more,  of  the  Bible, 
in  fifty-five  minutes. 

26th,  Tu.    I  copied  L ^'s  letter,  then  wrote  td 

Mrs.  Thrale.  Cox  visited  me.  I  sent  home 
Dr.  Laurence's  papers  with  notes.  I  gave  D— 
a  guinea,  and  found  her  a  gown. 

27th  W.  At  Harley-street  Bad  nights— in  the 
evening  Dr.  Broomficld  and  his  &mily — Mer- 
lin's steelyard  given  me. 

2Sthj  Th.  I  came  home.  Sold  Rymer  for  Dt- 
vies  ;  wrote  to  BoswelL  Visitors,  Dr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Crofts.  I  have,  in  ten  davs,  i*Titten  to 
Aston,  Lucy,  Hector,  Langton,  "boswell ;  per- 
haps to  all  by  whom  my  letters  are  desired. 

The  weather,  which  now  begins  to  he  warm,  gives 
me  great  help.  I  have  hardly  been  at  church 
this  year ;  cerUinly  not  since  thel  5th  of  Januaiy. 
My  cough  and  difficulty  of  breath  would  not 
permit  it 

This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752.  dear  Tetty  died. 
I  have  now  uttered  a  prayer  ot  repentance  and 
contrition  ;  perhaps  Tetty  knows  that  I  prayed 
for  her.  Pohaps  Tetty  b  now  prayinc  for  me. 
God  help  me.  Thou,  God,  art  merrdol,  hear 
my  prayers,  and  enable  me  to  trust  in  Thee. 

We  were  married  almost  seventeen  years,  and 
have  now  been  parted  thirty. 

I  then  read  1 1  p.  from  Ex.  36  to  Lev.  7.  I  prayed 
with  Fr.  and  used  the  prayer  for  Good  Fridty. 

29th,  Good  Friday.  After  a  night  of  peat  dis- 
turbance and  sohcitude,  such  as  I  do  not  re- 
meml>er,  I  rose,  drank  tea,  but  without  eating 
and  went  to  churcL  I  was  very  composed, 
and  coming  home,  read  Hammond  on  one  ol 
the  Psalms  for  the  day.  I  then  read  Leviticus. 
Scott  came  in.    A  kmd  letter  from  GastreL   1 
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ntd  on,  then  went  to  erenhig  mjen,  and 
afterwaidfl  drank  tea  with  buns ;  tben  read  till 
I  finidied  Leviticus  84  pages  et  supi 

To  write  to  Gastrel  to-morrow. 

To  look  anin  into  Hammond. 

30th,  Sat  visitors,  Pandis^  and  I  think  Horsley. 
Read  11  pages  of  the  Bihle.  I  was  faint: 
dined  on  henrmgs  and  potatoes.  At  prayeri^  I 
think,  in  the  evening.  I  wrote  to  Grastrel,  and 
received  a  kind  letter  from  Hector.  At  night 
Lowe.    Pr.  with  Francis. 

Slst,  Easter  day.  Read  15  pages  of  the  BMe, 
Cetera  alibi. 


At  tbb  Table. 

Almighty  Gh>d,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now  per- 
mitted to  commemorate  my  Redemption  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  grant  that  this  awful  remem- 
brance may  strengthen  my  faith,  enliven  my  hope, 
and  increase  my  charity ;  that  I  may  trust  in 
Thee  with  my  wnole  heart,  and  do  gooa  according 
to  mj  power.  Grant  me  the  help  of  thy  Holy 
Spint,  that  I  may  do  th^  will  with  diligence,  and 
Bufler  it  with  humble  patience ;  so  that  when  Thou 
Bhalt  call  me  to  judgment,  I  may  obtain  forgive- 
ness and  acceptance,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  our 
Liord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 


At  Dbpartukb,  oe  at  Home. 

Grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  merciful  Lord,  that  the 
designs  of  a  new  and  better  life,  which  by  thy 
grace  I  have  now  formed,  may  not  pass  away 
without  efibct  Incite  and  enable  me.  by  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  to  improve  the  time  which  Thou  shaft 
grant  me  ;  to  avoid  all  evil  thouglits,  words,  and 
actions ;  and  to  do  all  the  duties  which  thou  shalt 
Bet  before  me.  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Amen. 
These  prayera  I  wrote  for  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,*  in 

the  latter  end  of  the  year  1783,  and  transcribed 

them  October  9th,  1784. 


Cm  leavino  Me.  Theale's  Familt. 

October  6th,  1783. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me, 
by  thy  grace,  that  I  may  with  humble  and  smcere 
tnankfidness  remember  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences which  I  have  enjoyed  at  this  place,  and 
that  I  may  resign  them  with  holy  submission, 
c<iually  trusting  in  thy  protection  when  Thou 
givest  and  when  Thou  takest  away.  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  uoon  me. 

To  thy  &therly  protection,  O  Lord,  I  commend 
this  family.  Bless,  guide,  and  defend  them,  that 
they  may  so  pass  through  this  world,  as  finally  to 
enjoy  in  thy  presence  everlasting  happiness,  for 
Jfesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

O  Lord,  so  far  as,  Ac— Thrale. 


October  Ith. 
I  was  called  early.    I  packed  up  my  bundles,  and 
used  the  foregoing  prayer,  witn  my  morning 


*  Daughter>in-Uiw  to  Dr.  Johnson;  the  died  at  Litch- 
flsld  in  17«d. 
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devotions  somewhat,  I  thfaik,  enlarged.  Benif 
earlier  than  the  fainily,  I  read  St  Paul's  fij»> 
well  in  the  Acts^  and  then  read  fortuitously  in 
the  Gk>speUs  which  was  my  parting  use  of  the 
library. 


1776. 

September  9th. 
I  had  just  heard  of  Williams's  death. 
Almighty  and  most  merdfiil  Father,  who  art 
the  Lora  of  life  and  death,  who  givest  and  who 
takest  away,  teach  me  to  adore  thy  providence^ 
whatever  tliou  shalt  allot  me ;  make  me  to  ro- 
meroben  with  due  thankfulness,  the  comforts 
which  I  have  received  from  my  friendship  with 
Anna  Williams.*  Look  upon  her,  O  Lora,  with 
mercy,  and  prepare  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  die  with 
hope,  and  to  pass  by  death  to  eternal  happinesB 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


1784. 

Eastee  Dat. 

Jlpninth. 

Almighty  Gk>d,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  who 
givest  me  and  takest  it  away,  enable  me  to  return 
sincere  and  humble  thanks  for  my  late  deliverance 
from  imminent  death ;  so  govern  my  future  life 
by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  every  day  which  Thoa 
shalt  permit  to  pass  over  me,  may  be  spent  in  thy 
service,  and  leave  me  less  tainted  with  wickeit 
ness,  and  more  submissive  to  thy  will. 

Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  glonfy  Thee  for  that 
knowledge  of  my  corruption,  and  that  sense  ot 
thy  wrath,  which  my  disease,  and  weakness^  and 
danger  awakened  m  my  mind.  Give  me  such 
sorrow  as  may  purify  mv  heart,  such  indignation 
as  may  quench  all  confidence  in  myself,  and  such 
repentance  as  may,  by  the  intercession  of  my  Re* 
deemer,  obtain  pardon.  Let  the  commemoratioa 
of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  thy  Son,  which  I 
am  now  by  thy  favour  once  more  permitted  to 
make,  fill  me  with  faith,  hope,  and  charity.  Let 
my  purposes  be  good,  and  my  resolutions  un- 
slnken  ;  and  let  me  not  be  hindered  or  distracted 
by  vain  and  useless  fears,  but  through  the  timo 
which  yet  remains,  guide  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
and  finally  receive  me  to  everlasting  life,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Amen. 


Against  IxavisiTivE   and   Peeplexino 
Thoughts. 

jStt^«M3fA,  1784. 
O  Lord,  my  Maker  and  Protector,  who  haat 
graciously  sent  me  into  this  worid  to  work  out 
my  salvation,  enable  me  to  drive  from  me  all  such 
unquiet  and  perplexing  thoughts  as  may  mislead 
or  hinder  me  in  the  practice  of  tliose  duties  which 
Thou  hast  required.  When  I  behold  the  works 
of  thy  hands,  and  consider  the  course  of  thj 
providence,  give  me  grace  always  to  remember 
that  thy  thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts,  nor  thy 
ways  my  ways.  And  while  it  shall  please  Theo 
to  continue  me  in  this  worid,  where  much  is  to  bo 


*  Thia  lady,  who  wu  afflicted  wteh  blindDMS.  lived 
many  year*  with  Dr.  Johnaon,  and  died  In  hie  houesu 
She  wrote  aeveral  Foema,  which  were  rubUehed  in  one. 
volume  4to.  1706. 
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done,  and  little  to  be  known,  teach  me,  by  thy 
Holy  Spiiit,  to  withdraw  my  mind  from  unprofit- 
able and  dangerous  inquines,  from  difficulties 
vainly  curious,  and  doubts  impossible  to  be  solved. 
Let  me  rejoice  in  the  light  which  Thou  hast  im- 
parted, let  me  serve  Tnoe  with  active  zeal  and 
humble  confidence,  and  wait  with  patient  ex- 
pectation for  the  time  in  which  the  soul  which 
Tliou  rcceivest  shall  be  satisfied  with  knowledge. 
Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.  Amen. 


JUhbrntme^  Augu§t9ilkt  1784. 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who 
afflictcst  not  willingly  the  children  of  men,  and 
by  whose  holy  will now  languishes  in  sick- 
ness andpain,make,  I  beseech  Thee,  this  punish- 
ment efilx:tual  to  those  gracious  purposes  for 
which  TIiou  sendest  it :  let  it,  if  I  may  presume 
to  ask,  end  not  in  death,  but  m  repentance  ;  let 
him  live  to  promote  thy  kincdom  on  earth,  by  the 
useful  example  of  a  better  hfe  ;  but  if  thy  will  be 
to  call  him  lience,  let  his  tlioughts  be  so  purified 
by  his  sufferings,  that  he  may  he  admitted  to  eter- 
nal happiness.  And,  O  Lora,  by  pra}ing  for  liim, 
let  me  oe  admotiishtxl  to  consufcr  my  own  sins, 
and  my  own  dancer,  to  remember  Uie  shortness 
of  hfe,  and  to  use  the  time  which  thy  mercy  grants 
me  to  thv  glory  and  my  own  salvation,  for  the 
aakc  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


[The  following  Prayer  wab  composed  and  used 
by  Doctor  Johnson  previous  to  his  receiving 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  Sun- 
day, December  5th,  17S4.] 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now, 
as  to  human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemo- 
rate, for  the  last  time,*  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Saviotu*  and  Redeemer.  Grant,  O 
Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may 
be  in  his  merits,  and  thy  mercy;  enforce  and 
accept  my  imperfect  repentance ;  make  this  com- 
memoration available  to  the  confirmation  of  my 
faith,  the  establishment  of  my  hope,  and  the  en- 
largement of  my  charity  ;  and  make  the  death  of 
thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  effectual  to  my  redemption. 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the  multitude 
of  my  oflences.  Bless  my  friends  ;  have  mercy 
upon  all  men.  Support  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
in  tlie  days  of  weakness,  and  at  the  hour  of  death ; 
and  receive  me,  at  mv  death,  to  everlasting  hap- 
piness, for  the  sake  oT  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


[The  following  Meditations  and  Prayers  have  no 
dates  in  the  MS.] 

I  did  not,  this  week,  labour  my  preparation  so 
much  as  I  have  sometimes  <ione.  My  mind 
was  nut  very  quiet ;  and  an  anxious  prepara- 
tion makes  the  duty  of  the  day  formidable  and 
burdensome.  Different  methwls  suit  different 
states  of  mind,  body,  and  afiairs.  I  rose  this 
day,  and  prayed,  thien  went  to  tea,  and  aflcr- 
waitls  composed  the  Prayer,  which  I  formed 
with  great  fluency.    I  went  to  church ;  came 


•  Hs  diwi  ihs  13Ui  fbllowlnf 


in  at  tht  Psalm ;  oonld  not  batrtlia  raidwii 

the  teaaooi,  but  attended  the  pnym  with  tMO- 

quillity. 
To  read  the  New  Te«t«iii«nt  obm  «  jsar  ■ 

Greek. 

Receiving  the  Sacramiwt, 
I  profess  my  faith  in  Jesus. 
I  declare  my  resolution  to  obey  hinw 
I  implore,  in  the  highest  act  or  wonh^p^  grace  to 

keep  these  resolutions. 
I  hope  to  rise  to  a  new  life  this  day. 


On  the  17th,  Mr.  Chamier  took  me  away  with 
him  from  Streatham.  I  left  the  servants  a 
guinea  for  my  health,  and  was  content  enough 
to  escape  into  a  house  where  my  birthday,  net 
being  known,  could  not  be  mentioned.  1  nt 
up  till  midnight  was  past,  and  the  day  of  a  new 
year,  a  very  awfid  day,  began.  I  prayed  to 
tlod,  who  had  safely  brought  me  to  the  begia 
ning  of  another  year,  but  could  not  perfectly 
recollect  the  prayer,  and  supplied  iL  Suci 
desertions  of  memory  I  have  always  had. 

When  I  rose  on  the  ISth,  I  think  I  prayed  agaii^ 
then  walked  with  my  friend  into  hid  grounda 
When  I  came  back,  afler  some  time  pa.vcd  io 
the  Ubrar)',  finding  myself  oppresscxl  by  sl*^*. 
ness,  I  retired  to  my  chamber,  where,  by  lying 
''own,  and  a  short  imperfect  fd  umber,  I  was 
refreshed,  and  prayed  as  the  night  belbre. 

1  then  dineo,  and  trifled  in  the  parlour  and  librarr, 
and  was  freed  from  a  scruple  al>aut  Horace. 
At  last  I  went  to  bed,  having  first  compo:Kd  t 
prayer. 

19th,  Sunday.  I  went  to  church,  and  attended 
the  service.  I  found  at  church  a  time  to  um 
my  pnyer,  O  Lord,  have  mercy — 

Jv/y  9^th. 

Almighty  God,  Creator  and  Governor  of  tiM 
world,  who  sendest  sickness  and  restorest  bealth, 
enable  me  to  consider,  with  a  just  sense  of  thy 
mercy,  the  deliverance  which  Thou  hast  lately 
granted  me,  and  assist  by  thy  blessing,  as  is  bek 
for  me,  the  means  which  I  shall  use  for  the  cure 
of  Uic  disease  with  which  I  am  now  afllictcd. 
Increase  my  patience,  teach  me  stihmisstion  to  tliv 
will,  and  so  rule  my  thoughts  and  direct  my  ao 
tionsj  that  I  may  be  finally  received  to  evertasting 
happiness,  through  Jesus  ([^hiist  our  Lord.  Amen. 


On  the  Study  of  Religion. 

Almighty  God,  onr  heavenly  Father,  without 
whose  help  labour  is  useless,  without  whose  lieht 
search  is  vain,  invigorate  my  studiei*,  and  direct 
my  inguiries,  that  f  miiy,  by  due  diligence  and 
right  discernment,  establish  mvself  anil  others  in 
tliy  Holy  Faith.  Take  not,  0  Lord,  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me ;  let  not  evil  thoughts  have  do- 
minion in  mv  mind.  Let  me  not  Unirer  in  igno- 
rance, but  enlighten  and  support  me,  for  the  saks 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


O  Lord  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  wills  and 
aficctions  of  men,  kindle  in  my  mind  holy  demtttf 
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and  raproM  rinfol  andcomipt  imaginatioDi ;  ena- 
ble me  to  lore  thy  commanamentfl^  and  to  desire 
thy  promiees;  let  me,  by  th;r  protection  and 
infiuence^  so  pass  throogn  things  temporal,  as 
finally  not  to  lose  the  thii^  eternal ;  and  among 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  j^easures  and  sorrows, 
the  dangers  and  deliTerances,  and  all  the  changes 
of  this  Ufe^  let  my  heart  be  surely  fixed,  bjr  the 
help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  on  the  everlasting  fiuition 
of  thy  presence,  wnere  true  joys  are  to  m  found. 
Grant,  O  Lord,  these  petitions.  Forgive^  O  mer- 
ciful Lord,  whatever  I  have  done  contrary  to  thy 
laws.  Give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  wicRedness 
as  may  produce  true  contrition  and  efiectoal  re- 
pentance, so  that  when  .1  shall  be  called  into 
another  state,  I  may  be  received  among  the 
sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and  reformation  have 
obtained  pardon,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.   Amen. 


Almighty  and  most  mercifiil  Father,  whose 
clemency  I  now  presume  to  implore,  after  a  long 
life  of  carelessness  and  wickedness,  have  mercy 
upon  me.  I  have  committed  many  trespasses ;  I 
have  ne^ected  many  duties.  I  have  done  what 
Thou  luut  forbidden,  and  left  undone  what  Thou 
hast  commanded.  Forgive,  merciful  Lord,  my 
muMf  negligences,  and  ignorsLiices,  and  enable  me. 


oy  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  amend  my  life,  aecording 
to  thy  Holy  Word,  for  Jesus  Christ's  Btkid,  Amen 


O  merciful  Gfod,  full  of  compassion,  long-soC 
feiing,  and  of  great  pity,  who  sparest  when  wa 
deserve  punishment,  ana  in  thy  wnth  thinkest 
upon  mercy ;  make  me  earnestly  to  repent,  and 
heartily  to  be  sorry  for  all  my  misdoing :  make 
the  remembrance  so  burdensome  and  paiimil,  that 
I  may  flee  to  Thee  with  a  troubled  spirit  and  a 
contnte  heart ;  and,  O  merciful  Lord,  visit,  com- 
fort, and  relieve  me ;  cast  me  not  out  from  thy 
presence,  and  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me^ 
out  excite  in  me  true  repentance ;  give  me  in  this 
world  knowled^  of  thy  truth,  and  confidence  in 
thy  mercy,  and  m  the  world  to  come  life  everlast- 
ing, for  tne  sake  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


Ejaculatiom; 

Jmpiormg  DiUgmee, 

O  God,  make  me  to  remember  that  tk$  nigki 
eonuth  ufkan  no  man  can  work. 


"t^lHI 
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